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Absorption,  The  Problem  of.  By  A\-.  H.  Harford  Apr.  29 

Accidents — See  Safety. 

Acetylene.    See  When   Night  Work 

Adventurer,  tuna  fishing  boat 


Adv 


ageous 


.\ir  Service  in  Hawaii,  An.  By  Andrew  Farrell  ' 

Airport,    New    Pivoted    (Kearfott)    - I 

Alabama's    State    Terminal    (Mobile)    

Albina  Marine  Iron  Works — See  Workboat  Notes 28,  . 

Aldanese,  V.;  Cargo  Handhng  Facilities  at  Philippine  Ports 

Alexander,    H.    F Jan. 

Aleutian  Native  Leaves  on  Maiden  Voyage,   M.   S ■ 

Allen-Burmeister  &  Wain  generating  set    (Asama   Maru).— ■ 

Alloys   on    Shipboard.    Nonferrous   ; 

American  Bridge  Company - _ -  ] 

American    Chain    Co.,    Inc.— Trade    Literature    Aug.  ^ 

.\merican    Engineering    Co 24,    347,  1 

Americsn-Hawaiian   Steamship  Co 3.5,   225,   248,  : 

American-La   France   and    Foamite   Corp 449,  ' 

Alfite  Portalilf  Fire  Extinguishers  : 

Am«ric«n   Marine   Standards   Committee  133,  : 

American  Merchant  Fleet.  Its  employment,  location,  etc 

.imerican  Merchant  Lines — Shipping  Board  Sells  I'.   S.   Lin.-.^.... 

American    Paint    Company    '■ 

.American   Salt  Company  

American    South   African    Line,    Inc -^-,  '■ 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Anderson  &  Cristofani  

.4nne  Hanify,  schooner  

Annie   W.,   tug 

Aorangi,     motorship    .^ 

Areola  heating  system  (Se 

Armee.   George ^i" 

.*rmitage.    Arthur   H 

.\3ama  Maru,  motorship  - til.   '■''''■".    I'''      '  '.    '^' 

.♦.abestolilh    Mir     lii-'H    .\. 

Associated   Boat  Industries  of  Northern  California   

Aasociated  Oil  Company  134, 

Association    of    Pacific    &    Far    East    Ports    Holds    Sixteenth 

Meeting  in  Tacoma  and  Olympia.  By  Chas.  F.  A.  Mann 

Papers    Read    at    

Astoria  Marine  Supply  Co 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co 

.Vtlas-Imperial  Engine  Conipany  .  "" 


..154.   330 


May  27.    240.    328,    329.    33n. 
the  United  States,  Commer 


Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company— 10.  58,  72,  104,  268,  287,  325,  356,  450,  459 


Ballard  Ma 


Railway  Company  . 


485,  502 
288 

„. ..  Association  of  Commerce — Trade  Literature - 109 

Barnet   Philips   Company— See   Virginia,    Pennsylvania 5,  444 

Barnhill.  O.  H. :  Tuna  Boat  Hermosa  Makes  a  Record  _. 157 

Centrifuging  Diesel  Fuel  Oil  196 

Battlog  Co..  Inc.— See  Sal  Log. 

Bauer,    Dr.    Gustav   '•72 

Bauer- Wach  steam  propulsion  system  US,  472 

Bearings.   Better  Marine   (Intl.  Metal  S-les  Co.)  - 293 

Beekman.   R.   A.;  Modern   Ship  Propulsion  5' 

Behring.  The  Bark.  By  F.  C.  Mathhews  — -  276 

Bell.  Captain  W.  E Jan.  39 

Belle   of   Oregon    (sailing   ship).    A    Short   History   of   Besse's 

Famous  Bark.   By  F.   C.  Matthews .- 224 

Hellingham,  Rapid  Growth  of.  By  C.   F.   .\    M.inn   333 

Marine  Raihva-v.s- See  Worklioat   N.ii  -s  328 

Berg,  Eskil  -- M    '•    l".   Dec.  23 

Bernhard's  Inc.— See  Htinuiula  356 

Berrian,   H.   C:    Turbo-Electric    Driv.-    i;r   .M.  i.  li  irii    Sl.ip.^ 314 

Berwind  White  Coal  Mining  Company  325 

Bessemer  Gas  Engine  Company— See  Cooper-Bessemer  Corp. 

Bethlehem   Shipbuilding  Corporation,   Ltd 30.   58.   113,  169,   215, 

„ 236,  268.  July  21,  325,  347.  356.  Oct.  13.  494.  502 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company— Columbia  River  Bridge  499 

Bitumastic— See    Humuula 356 

Black  fi  Decker  Mfg.  Co.— Trade  Note  June  27 

Blue    Moon,     crtii.ser    463 

Blunt.s  Reef.    New   Diesel-Electric   Ligh 

Boeing  Air  Transport   Co.,   Inc 

Boiler.    Care    of    Donkey    - 327 

Bolt  in  a  Slot.  How  to  Hold  a  65 

Book  Reviews  3.   Jan.   47.   162.   207.   208,   339.   428.   477,   510 

Bowers,  William  W Aug.  21 

Brass.    Parson's   White - 389 

Bremen,    steamship    3r.ti.    466.  507 

Bridge.   San  Mateo-Hayward   (cut  and  caption]   Apr.   29 

Longview-St.  Helens,  acrcss  Columbia    River  499 

Brinkhoffer.   Harold  -- '^'^■'■.12 

stol  elec 


Br 


.ship 


sh    Coasting   Vessels    -    -- 109 

—Harbor  Tugs.    By  R.    C.    W.    Courtney   330 

—Liner   Construction.    By  R.    C.   W.    Courtney 420 

Brodinger.   A - Dec.    19 

Brown-Boveri   turbo-blow-ers — See  Asama  Maru   492 

Brown   Instrument    Company   14,  163 

BrunBwick-Kroeschell  Company  —30.  72.  153.  232.  2'J2.  449,  485 

Brunton,    Julius    (See   also    Willard   batteriesl    241 

Brvant,  Frank  G. — .\gent  for  Winton  Engine  Co..  which  s->- 

Buda-M.A.N.  Die.sel  Engine.  Latest  Development  in  73.  116 

Buddhist  Beyond.   Into  the.   By  Andrew  Farr.ll  267 

Buffalo    Forge    Co - - 485 

Buffalo  Gasoline  Motor  Co 69 

Burmeister  &  Wain.  Ltd.— Trade  Literature 384 

Burrard   Dry  Dock   Company  _ 192 

E'usch-Sulzer  Bros.-Diesel  Engine  Co 194,  244,  252,  295.  Aug.  27 

Byron-Jackson  Pump  Company  187,  376,  377.  Sept.  29.  Dec.  33 


California— A  California  School  Ship  _ 177,  265,  278,  355 

— Perishables — See   Seagoing  Pomological  Laboratory 281 

— Deepsea  Fisheries 332 

California,  steam.ship  - Aug.  13 

California  Standard,  tanker  234,  June  17 

Campbell  Machine  Works  ::  I     '7.   68,  110,  242,  376,  461 

Candy,   C«titain  H,   A,   T —  Feb.   15.   446 

Canton,   China.   See  port  develoiJiuLut   plans  of  Yuehu May  25 

Cameron    Diesel    Engineering    Works — See    Vancouver    Built 

Diesel    — 29 

Canadian  Neighbors,  Our  148,  192,  243 


rnegu 


Steel 


Carroll,   Philip  H.;   Comparison   betweer 
Assignments,    and    Direct    Operati 

Carstairs,  Chief  Engineer  Jolin  

V.  James  A.:  On  a  Windjammer  in 
rifuging  Diesel  Fuel  Oil.  By  O.  H. 


364 

Feb.  19,  44S 

Eighties _  180 

19« 

367 

May  17 


'hilli 


no  Tower— A  New  Type  of  Port   T.  i 

iltu  Maru.   motorship  „ „ 

Takes  Over,  The  New.  By  A.   G.   i:i 
[lan  .Shipyard  and  Engine  Works  . 


463 

75 


334 
268 


Some  Coal  Reco 

.  se  Junks,  wood  block,  frontispiec* 

;i  i.-  Marine  Motor  _ 

<>(  Sydney,  barkentine  

of  Honolulu  receives  Naval  Reserve 

Cilv  of  Victoria,  ferryboat  

Clark.    Robert    W.:    Electrified    Auxilia 

South  -African  Line  Motorship  .  . 

Cleveland    steam    cooker — See    Hualaia 

Cliff  engine— See  With  the  Northwest  Bout  L:uild..rs  329 

Coal  Records  at  Cristobal,  Some. — 421 

Coast  Line  Shipbuilding  Company  - 237,   332,  404 

Coen   Company.   New   Sales   Manager  for — J.   T.   Voorheis  348 

Coes,  H.  v.:  Fundamental  Principles  in  Materials  Handling 140 

Cold  Storage.  Waterfront.  By  J.  R.  West  ..— -- 408 

Coleman,   H.   C. :  Westinghouse  Marine  Developments   in   1928-..     34 

Collar  Valve  Corporation— A  Leakless  Globe  Valve  .- -.  294 

Compressors,   Worthington  Timken-Equipped  ..^.-....-.  .- 337 


es  which  Shorten  the  Life  of- 


107 
.  296 
.  324 

"Griffiths,  U.  S.  N 504 

Constitution,  U.  S.  frigate  — .  379,  Dec.     29 

Continental   Gas   Engine — See   ferry   Coronado   187 

Conversion  gra.ph  for  use  of  ship  operators  — 281 

Coolidge  (L.  H.)  Propeller  Co 328.  424,  427 

Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation  Feb.  25.  155.  206.  251,  384,  470 

Copeiand    refrigerator    — -  424 

Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association  379 

Cordes    Brothers    187.  336 

Cormorant    Converted.    Trawler   112 

Coronado  &  San  Diego  Ferry  Co 172.  187 

Correspondence — Fuel  and  Safety — from  Robert   An.lr.  ,\  ~  153 

Cory  &   Son.   Inc.   Chas. — San  Francisco  Branch    i:\i   i     i-  472 

See  also  14,  72,  187,  232.  2  '     -i  ■,     '■     1"2.  424 

Courtney.  R.  C.  W.:  British  Harbor  Tugs  —- 330 

British   Liner   Construction  ..  420 

The   Bremen   Design   507 

Cox.   Nostrand  &  Gunnison— s..     \i'^!";..    I.  iiti..>  1\  ,nia.._ 5,  445 

Cox  &  Stevens  - .-  -\ug.  29,  423 

Coyle,  H.  E.— Marine  Superint.iMl-tii    M  o  k  ^^   Km.IIu     81 

Coyle  Battery  Co - 149 

Crain.   James  Howard  - Oct.     19 

Cramp  Brass  and  Iron  Foundries— Pa]  sons  White  Brass 389 

(Trane    Packing   Compa 


June  25        Cristobal,  Some  Coal  R.> 


Cronquist.  William  bib 

Cruiser  Design.  An  Ititti  f -I  iiiL-   ili\    ,-^    l'iil_.^'    lli.il-.-ni 

A  Comfortable  65-1- .-^i  ., -i>]ni,-   l  for  !■:     C     M.rryj 

Cullen,   Captain   Gregory Mar 


19 


.331,  616 
187,  232,   236,   268,   288,   356,  402 

424,  Oct.  29,  502 

Cunningham,  Ralston  R — 76 

Curtis,  Henry  Griffin  - _ ....  .Sept.     l.i 

Captain  Lebii 


Cutler-Han 


nn.  Mil 


Apr, 


21,  424 


Dannedaike,  tanker  223 

Dardelet  Threadlock  Corp. — Trade  literature  Apr.     25 

Davidson.  Albert — New  Shipping  Firm Aug.     27 

Davis    Engineering    Company — Paracoil    Equipment    on    S.    S. 

Penneylvania  469 

See  also :;i.   :;i;^.  35fi.  149.  485 

Defiance,  diesel  ferrvlioat  328 

Defiance,  motorship— Sf-o  Triumph  a]Ml   li.  iin...     20n  , 

Delftdyk.    motor.ship 


I.  P. 


268.   288.  356.   402.   492 
373,  472,  104,  376.  401 
■Morris..65,  71,  108,  232,  338,  421,  463 


Calculating  Graph.  A  Convenient.  By  W.  F.  Schaphorst.. 


460 


De  La 

De  Laval  Stea]n  Turbi 

De  La  Vergne  Machin 

Delco  Light   Company — See  cruiser  Hoqua  _ 113 

Delta  Standard,  tank  barge  113 

Derby  Fire  Detecting  System....72,  Mar.  A,  268,  356,  449.  492,  Dec.     31 

Diamond  Power  Specialty  Company  58,  268,  330,  356 

Dickie.  D.  W. :  Care  of  Perishable  Cargoes  368,  418 
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I      Sun-Doxford  Opposed-Piston  Diesel  Engines      | 


Ship  and  Engine  Builders 


Ship  Repairs 


Vessels  with  Sun-Doxford  Engines: 


M.S.  Gulf  of  Venezuela  2700  S.H.P. 

M.S.  Challenger  2700  S.H.P. 

M.S.   Aurora   2700  S.H.P. 

M.S.   Benson   Ford   2900  S.H.P. 

M.S.    Sun    2800  S.H.P. 

M.S.   Pacific  Sun  2800  S.H.P. 


M.S.  Yacht  Sialia 1500  S.H.P. 


M.S.  Easl  Indian  5000  S.H.P. 

M.S.  Bidwcll  2700  S.H.P. 

M.S.  Sunoil  2800  S.H.P. 

M.S.  Henry  Ford  11 2900  S.H.P. 

M.S.  Mary   Ellen  O'Ncil  4200  S.H.P. 

M.S.   City  of  New  York  5400  S.H.P. 


'Guilders  of 

Passenger  and  Cargo  Vessels  :-:  Oil  Tankers 

Steam  or  Motor  :■:  Single  and  Twin  Screw 
Unlimited  Facilities  for 

MARINE  REPAIRS 

Two  Floating  Dry  Docks^ll,000  Tons  Lifting  Capacity  Each 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  8c  DRYDOCK  CO. 


Shipyard  S:  Main  Offic 
CHESTER,  PA. 


Fin.lnce    Building:  816  Cunard   BIdg. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.        25  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


PLE.ASE    MENTION    PAOnC    MARINE    REVIEW 
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Dickie,  Reinvick  Z.:  Improved  Fuel  Consnmpi  1..11  will)  M.-mn 

Diehl  Manufacturing  Compan> — See  r.v-i.p  1.1     ImIh     "H  Mar.    ^ 

Diesel    Engine    Manufacturers    Organiz.      \      .  • 

Diesel  engine  as  auxiliary  power  for  st.     ;i    1  1    |.  1        1.     ^.  .    A 

Novel  Conversion  Idea   (WashmKi.iii    Ir.it,    \\..ik^i ■ 

Dirigold   Corporation   : 

Dixie,    steamship    "■■■■■  ; 

Dohrmann  Hotel  Supply  Co 268.  , 

Dollar,   Robert   53.   July 

R.  Stanley   (portrait  sketch)  ' 

Steamship  (.'onipany  ....52.  Mar.  11.  Mar.  Insert  A.  Nov.  19,  I 
Dolphin. 


Don  Ju 


Ex-r.< 
ills.    I  ■ 


yboat 


Ex-?.  By  F.  C.  Matthewis  , 


Mar. 

Doxford   &    Sons    Wm 

Drainator  steam  'rap — See  Hualalai  

Duro  pump  424,    Nov. 

Dwight  F.   ~      ■      ■       '       • 


towboat 287 


Eastern  standard  engine — See  Standard  Moto 

Economizer  Test.   Marine   (Foster)   

Bconomics    of    the    AU-Blectric    Ship.    Opera 


Co. 


Electric  Appliance  Co 

incandescent  lamp — See  Light 
Storage  Battery  Co. 


93.  133,   177.  T2 
I'^lectrical  Propulsion 
M.rnies  of   the  All-Elect 


Gea 


Pete 


•sus  Electric  Drive  for  Me 

(De  Laval)    

for  River  Towboats  (We 


By  A. 


Propuls 

■lectric  Ferries.  Inc -ipr. 

Electric    Storage   Battery   Company — See    Exide   batteries. 

Blectro-Dynamic  Co 112,  Apr.  21,  : 

Bleu,  tugboat  215.  : 

KUiott,   A.  G.:  The   New   Chief  Takes  Over  ; 

Ellis  Channel  System  of  Hull  Construction  159.  1 

Elwell-Parker  Electric   t^o 75,  ; 

Emma  R.  S..  fishing  bofit ^ 

Empress  of  Britain,  steamship i 

Engine  Room.  Xiw  Kci;uNH  icn.-;  for  Motorship  (at  Hamburg) • 

Engine  Room  ICll  ii  i.n.'v  llimuBh  Quality  Lubrication.  Better. 

By   A.    L.     Ib.rris.iri    i 

Enterprise  Engin.-  i '..nuia  11  v^See  photo  of  .John   F.  Gilmore 

Esauimalt    Drv-Uoek.    Victoria    : 

Ksty.  Col.   Thomas  IS - Nov. 

Ets-Hokin    &    Galvan    : 

Europe  Steps  Out  - - Mar. 

Evanger.  steamer.  A  Breakwater  for  a  Day  (frontispiece)  Sept. 

Everett  Marine  Ways  i 

Excelsior  Quilting  Co : 

Exide  Battery  : 

F.   A.  B'.  Manufacturing  Co.    (FABCO-Tuxham  engine) 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co. — Director  of  Sales.  J.  A.  Manley 

Coast  Manager  Elected  Vice-President.   A.  W.   Thompson 

Group  of  officials  and  "wives  visit  Seattle  Aug. 

Auxiliary  set  for  diesel  motorships  Nov. 

See  aKo  66  154  155  156  157  193  236  244,  328,  Nov. 
Farrell,     Andrew      Into   the   Buddhist   Beyond  

An    \ir   Service    in   Hawaii  

•The   Lifcgest    Little   Ships  -  

ig— See  Hualalai  

Ill     249.    33s,   3S4, 


Fast  flexil  le  con 
Fathometer 
Federal    Compos 


nd    Pi 


Co 


Ferdinand   \    C  o 
Ferris.   Theodore   k 
Filtration    Cumulai 
Fisheries     C  illforn 
Fishing  a  Big  Pus 


•sel   Ow 


Fishing  \ 

Flexitalhc    Gisket    Co 

Floridian      steamer 

Foamite 

Ford,    Edward  T     (port; 

Foreign  Tride— Pacific  Co' 
Our   Foreign 
Foreign    Trad- 
Major  Trends 
Foreign  Trade  fni    1 
World  s  Steel  Exf 


oast  Ti  id 

e  Round 

th 

e  -World  (Dollar).... 

Dr     lull 

IS 

Kleir 

H'l  (Frhi 

ornl) 

Problem  ot  Absorption  Bv  ^\  H  H 
The  Business  of  the  Sea  B\  James  \  Fa 
Prospects    of   United    States    Foreign    Trt 

Lamont    

Our  Stake  in  the  Pacific 
American  Foreign  Trade 
Foreign  Trade  Couni 


il) 


A  New  Pha 

Present  Conditions  in  Trade  With  Latin  America Aug. 

American  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping.  By  A.  H.  Haag.... 

International    Trade   in   Wool    

America's   Foreign   Trade   and  Its   Ships   „ 

Foshay.    W,    B.    Company    244 

Foss  Launch  &  Tugboat  Co.— See  Marine  Notes  

Foster    Engineering    Co. — See    Foster    Valves    

Foster  WTieeler  Co 18.  153. 

Fr.ince  Packing  Company— Trade  Literature  

Frank  &  McCrary- See  Seattle  Workboat  Notes Oct. 

Freighter  in  the  Orient.  An  American.  By  Fred  B.  Michelson.... 
Freights.  Charters.  Sales  (Page  Bros.),  Jan.  41,  Feb.  27.  Mar. 
26.   May  29:   June  27:   July  27:   Aug.  25;   Sept.   27:  4 

lula  


By  1;    z    IM.IM.- 
— Consumption.    A    New    KeeulU   in    Low    (s 
FuUer-Lehigh  table   mill  for  pulverized  coal  . 

459 
32.5 

17 

Gasoline  Through  the  Canal  in  i:ii':i,  1  Vilihirni;- 
Geared   Versus   Electric    Drive    fin     .M.i.linn 

\"<  .->.  1-     "l;^    '  A 

27 
•'.7;' 

1:1; 

4i;i 

General  Electric  Company— Propultiui,  ilacliu 

eiy  of  the   Vir- 

111 

Summary  of  Activities  in  1928.  By  D.  W 

41,  71,  339, 

3s:i 

Progress  in   Electrical  Propulsion  in  1^2S 

Oi-r.-Mii-^     lv,„n,„.„s    ,,r    lb.     AlI-El.T(,i 

Ship.   By  F.   V. 
184. 

7U 

Tm-I.M-i;i I:n^ \t  --l,..-.i     .';hi| 

.*.     By  H.   C. 

314 

p,.„i,-,  I,- ■.    11! .1    !■,,»,  1    il'.iii     1 

V  Frank  V.  Smith 

449 

H.  229        gifts'' 


Giln 

Golden    ■''   •  ■       lih 

Golf  T,iuiii-iii.'  ■  .-■  ■  ■.■■!■  !■ 
Goodall  IMP'  11.11  -  '<  I 
Goodrich  ]:uhi-  (  1  ■..;,,  i.  ,  ■.  ,  I '. 
Goodyear  Tir-'  ,v  l;i|]>l>'  1  '  "  . 
Government   (.'ompeiiLiun.    I  in 

Grace  &  Co..   W.  R -. 

Grandv  Boat  Co 

Granite  State,  American  ship  

Grays    Harbor   - Apr.    25,    Sept 

Great  Admiral,  the  Famous  Ship.  By  F.  C.  Matthews....  I.  Apr.  11  137 

Gregory.   F.   C. :   Pacific  Maritime  Safety  Code  365 

Recent  Progress  in  the  Safetj'  of  Stevedoring  Operations  ....  441 

Grey.  Miss  llessic  May    19 

Griffith,  c,,,t  ,„,   M-iynfinl  Aug.     17 

Griffiths.   ■■     \       lii.pi,..  i--    i:m-,.|..,„>    „iih    il.,.   Su,i,,,.e  Con- 

501 


le  27,  485 
Oct.  29 
81 


Grisconi-I;  I.   ' ''  -'-■  .^ug.  25,  485 

Gross,  cb.Ml,  ,,  i       Tip    I '■  "I   Kii'hl'  I   .^li'l steering 

Ability     -- 157 

Gunn.  Miss  Dorothy  May    17 

Guthrie,   Captain  Donald  - June     17 


Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  353 


.41fred  H. :  Amer 

er,    Leslie    J 

linal  Economy  and  Cargo  Management^ 


ipta 


L.  J. 


.  Feb.     21 


_..  Motor  Co. — 

See  Workboat   Notes  67,   154,  199,   328.  Oct.   29.  5H 

Hamano.  Chief  Engineer  T Dec.     19 

Hamburg-American   Line  Motorship  Oakland 494 

Hamburg — See   New  Regulations  for  Motorship  Engine  Room....  458 

Hand.  Robert  F.:  Safety — The  Management's  Job  183 

Hansen.  H.   C— See  Workboat   Notes  242 

Harbor  Boat   Building  Co.— See  Workboat   Notes  199 

Harbors  Needed.  More  Motorboat  Nov.     37 

Harford.  W.  H.:  The  Problem  of  .Jibsorption  Apr.     29 

Harrison.    A.    L. :    Better    Engine    Room    Efficiency    Through 

Quality    Lubrication     508 

Harrington.    Col   Edward    C  :    Why   Dwarf   the  Waterways? 318 

Haskehte    Manufacturing    Co 268 

Haviside    Company Apr.    29.    201.    292,   Aug.     ? 

Hawaii.   An  Air  Service   in.    By  Andrew   Farrell   416 

Hele-Shaw    T^ump    - - 247 

Henderson.  S.  D.i  Shake-Down  Cruise  of  a  Coast  Guard  Cutter    7,i 

Hermosa   Makes  a   Record,   Tuna   Boat.   By  O.   H.    Barnhill. 157 

Hewison.  Captain  J.  M 

Hickman   air  separator  


Hi( 


H. 


Hill.  Chief  Engi 

Hill   diesel   engine   

Hill.  Hubbell  &   Comp; 

Hir.schy.  L.  H 

Hobart  Manufacturing 
Hodson.  C.  Padgett  .. 
Holland  .-^.tnerican  Lin 
Honolulu    Harbor   Plar 

Hoqua.    cruiser   

Hough    *    Eabe 
Hold   a 


268,  356 

Mar.     17 

John  E Apr.     15 


Hn 


Bolt 


26S.   3.iG.   377,  427 


.„ 215.  July  13,  268,  502 

347,  356 

.  26.S.  449.  470.  485,  516,  Dec.  25 
ional.   Bv  Rear-Ad.  A.   P. 


Ilg  Ventilator  Co. 
Indiana  Floor  Co.— 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 
Inland   Ws 


C.    Har 


iee  President  Johi 
-WTiy  Dwarf   the 


_  .  318 
1  ..  456 


Mir'Sissippi  River  as  an  Arte 
Inland  Waterw.-(vs  Corporation— See  t, 
Insulation    of   Cold    Storage   Rooms.    F 

Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co 

International    Compositions    Co.- Rub.- 
Inlcrnation,-.l  Mercantile  :Mnrine  Co.—: 

International   Metal    Sales   Co 

International  Nickel  Co 

International  Silver  Co 

Invader,    fishing  boat   _ 376 


.109.  295.  331.  366,  384,  470 
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Bigger  Power  Plants  ~  Higher  Efficiencies 


Units  of 
UNION  CARBIDE  AND    CARBON    CORPORATION 

General  Offices  [Tgg  s<,les  Offices 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.    In  principal  cities  of  the  countrj. 
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Januao".   Captain  Gerald  T. 

J.  B.  Brown,  ship  

Jordan.   William  


Kampen,  Captain  S. 


-5.  31.  295.  444.  485 


Kelvin  &  Wilfrid  O.  White  Co. 

Kelvinator — See    yacht    Saga    

Kennedy.  Jr.,  A.:  Modern  Ship  Propulsion 

Stanley.  C. — See  An  Air  Service  in  Hawaii  . 


Jan.    41.     95 


Kidde  &  Co..  Walter— See  Hough  &  Egbert -Derby- Lux -Rich- 

Selex-Fyre  Freez,   Inc. 

King   Shipyard   — 

King-Knight   Co. — See    Northern  pumps — Hill  dlesel — Nelseco 

diesel — Sterling  diesel 

Kingsbur>-  Machine  Works 58,  187.  268,  282,  356.  382.  449.  485. 

Kinks.  Cautions,  and  Suggests.  By  W.  F.  Schaphorst 

Kinney  pumps — See  Delta  Standard  

Kirby.  H.  B. — See  With  the  Northwest  Boat  Builders 

Klein.  Julius:  Foreign  Trade  Outlook 

Kneass,  Co..  Geo.  W. 241,  268. 

Knock.  Getting  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Nut  and  a 

Knots  per  Hour . 

Knots.   Loose  . 

Kobenhahen,    training   ship    (Editorial) 
Kohler  Electric  Plants 

See  also  

Kokusai  Steamship  Co. — See  Fair  Exchange 

Kolster  Radio  Compass,   Improved  

See    also    

Konel  metal — See  Westinghouse  Develops  New  Metal_ 


the  Marine  Industry  ■ 


Kruse  &  Banks  Shipyard  

Kuner.   Max,   navigating  equipment 


L.  A.  City  No.  3,  fire  launch 
La    Brea,     tanker    

Lake  Un 


Lane.  C.  V 

Lapham.    Roger;   Transportation   Trends 
Portrait  sketch  of - 

La  Placentii 
Larson.    AI 


,  June  27.  467.  470,  47' 


tanker 


'inches — See  Asama  Maru_. 


Sept.    29.    Dec.     33 


Lewis-Shepard    Co 

Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Co. 


Lincoln  Electr: 

Linde  Air  Products  Co. 

Link-Belt  roller  chain  .... 

Lloyd's 

Longview-Kelso.   port  of 

Los  Angeles  Harbor 

—Manufacturing    Co. 

—Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co. 

— Steamship     Co.     

Lotusland.    yacht 
Lubri 

By  A.  _  

Lundin    lifeboats — See    Hualalal 

Lunkenheimer  King-Clip   Gate  Valve 
Lux  Fire  Extinguishing  System _. 


23B.  268.  356 


Sept.  29.  Dec.     33 


Jan.  43,  156 


Rtion.  Better  Engine  Room  Efficiency  Through  Quality. 


MacLafferty.  .Tames  H.:   Shall  the  American  Coastwise  Laws 

Be   Extended   to   the   Philippines?. 

McCarthy.  A.  J „  _    '  ~  "Sweh 

McCormick    Steamship    Co.    16.    Feb!    2?"    Mar! 

Mcintosh   &   Sevmour   Corp.— See  Triumph  and   Defiance 

McKenzie.    Hugh    -p^tf 


Mabr>-.    Curtis    D. ^_ 

Mackay  Radio  &  Telegraph  Co. — H.  E.  Coyle 

Madison-Ki'Dp  lubricators .. 

Mageard.  Edward  H. 


Maeic   Coal — See  President  Adams       _  i 

Mail  Contracts— Direct  Mail  to  South  America' 

Maillard  &  Schmieden — Torfoleum      

Malolo.  steamer  . 

Manila  _ _ 


.  Cha 


F.  A. 


I 


Poi-t  of  Olymnia  Shows  RemTk^hle  Growth 
Rapid  Growth  s*t  the  Port  of  Bellingham     _ 
Portland  Gets  Deeo  Channel  to  Sea 
ne    Equipment   and    In-surance   Rates    (Editori; 
-Employment  Bureau  "Vin 


>r-.riner.    fishing  boat 

M^arkey  Machinery  Co. 

Ms^rsten.  Weaver  L.  _    „ 

Marten    <«-    Co.    A.    F.        „      „ 
Martin.    C.    W.    (Frigidaire) 


9.  253.  297.  311.  341. 


Mar.   Insert  A,  2-^*! 


and  patrol  boat 


__   240,    Dec.     33 


the    Orient.      By    Fred    B. 
By  Harold  V.   Coes„ 


Cargo    Handling    Facilities    at    Philippines    Ports.    By   V. 

Alda  nes  e 

Terminal   Economy  and   Cargo   Management.   By  A.   F. 

Ha  i  nes    

Largest   Contract   Awarded   for   (Westinghouse) 

Matson  Navigation  Co. July  29,  Aug.  23.  363.  Nov.  19.  4.57. 

Matthews.  F.  C:  The  Famous  Ship  Great  .\dmir3l 1,  Apr.  11. 


Merrick,  F. 


Elected  Westinghouse  President- 


250.  Sept.  13,  339 


Miller,  Samuel  Wylie  (Obituary) 

Mississippi  River  as  an  Artery  of  Commerce 

Mitsubishi  Company  , 


179        Miyamoto,    Chief  Engineer  R. 


162        Monadnock   Mills 


155.  242.  461 


Monel  metal — See  International  Nicfeel  Co. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co..  The _„ 

Moran   Manufacturing  Co. . 

Moreno.  Joseph  . 


427        Morris-De  La  Vergne.  Inc..  I.  P.    (Cramp-Industrials,  Inc.)_ 

53        Morse  &  Son.   Inc..   Andrew  J. 

234        Motorboat  Show,  San  Francisco  1929 240    2 

329        Motorboats    for   V.    S.    Army   Engineers.    Arc-W^elded    SteeL 
424        Motorship  Engine  Room.   New  Regulations  for   (Hamburg)- 

Mott    Company   of    Pennsylvania 

Muntz  metal  tubes 


anchor  chain 


Nashville   Bridge   Co, 

National  Battery  Co. — See  Chas.  Cory  &  Son.  Inc. 

National  Council  of  American  Shipbuilders 

National   Electric   Products   Corp-   - 


516.   Dec.     25 


National  Fl 

National  Foreign  Trsde  Council 

National    Industrial    Conference  Board,    Inc. 


178.  226.  227 


National  Malleable  &  Steel  Castings  Co. — See  Santa  Ciaral 
National  Petroleum  News _„ Sept. 


Guide 


New  London   Shio   &  Engine  Co. — See   Nelseco  engine. 

New  York-New  Jersey  Business  Associates.  Inc.  

New  York  Port  Problems.  By  Norman  F.  Titus 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Newall.   Martin— See  bnoth   at    Motorboat   Show 


Newhall  Chain  Forge  *  Iron  Co. — See  Trade  Notes  

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co. 

Turbo-Electric    Drive    for    Merchant    Ships.    By   H.    C, 


Dr>--Docking  Loaded  Vessels  at 


Mar-    A.   444.    449,  513 


inl        Ni'^'^ck.  Rear  Admiral  A.  P.:  The  International  Hyd'rograph 


Kaisha — See  .\sama  Maru  . 


61.  Dec.  15.  489,  4*»2 


Niven.  D.  ^V^.:  Summary  of  General  Electric  Marine  Activities 

during  1928 

Noos  Head,   steamship 

Norab.    yacht   ...  ot 

Northe^rst    Electric    Company 


■  Co. — See  Tidewater  . 


Nortbe 

Vorthland    Transnortat'on    Co. — See   W 

Norton.  Litiv  &  Co. — First  Aid  Station  . 


-See  Delta  Standard 


*  Co..  W.  W.— See  Cumulative  Oil  Filtration.. 


-  Feb.     27       Oh" 


Nunes   Brothers 

Oakland,    motorship    „. 

Oakum-  What  is 

Oce.in.V  ^nd  Oriental  Steamshio  Co. 

Ocpanic  Steom.^hip  Company — Vew  Passers 


Diesel  Fuel  Oil.  By  O.  H.  Bamhill  . 


Orl.-indo.    P.-.= 


P»a=rhe  Air  Brush 


on  Steamship    Association 

■  Ple'-^ure  Poat  Show 

Trade  Council 


,  50.  133. 
-  240.  241.  ; 
Sept. 


Pacific  Marine  Supply  Co. — See  Trade  Note 


— -.June    25 
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This  borir 

gope 

ration  «  as 

conductec 

by 

the    E.    J. 

Longvcar 

Exploration  Co.      1 

of  Minneapolis 

to  whom 

the     Hav 

side 

Company 

chartered 

the 

Haviside 

No.  4. 

American  Wire  Rope 

Holds  Against  Year's 

Strongest  Tide! 

Haviside  Barge  No.  4  anchored  off  Fort  Point,  in 
the  Golden  Gate,  engaged  in  boring  for  foimdaton  of 
the  proposed  Golden  Gate  bridge,  held  securely  in 
place  with  AMERICAN  WIRE  ROPE.  Conquering 
a  run-out  of  86 ',  according  to  tide  tables — a  record 
tide  caused  by  heavy  rain  freshets  and  aggravated  by 
storms.  The  bars;e  was  held  on  location  with  its  own 
anchorage  equipment  and  five  additional  anchors,  to 
which  were  attached  AMERICAN  WIRE  ROPE 
CABLES. 


The  method  of  boring 
«as  to  hold  a  drill-cage 
resting  on  the  sea  bottom, 
secured  in  place  by  seven 
anchors  attached  to  the 
drill-cage  with  American 
Wire  Rope. 


AMERICAN 

STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 

SL'BSID^\R^•   OF   UNITED    STATtS  STEIiT.  CORPORATION. 

'Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  SEATTLE 
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VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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Piiclfic  Shipyards— See  Workboa 

Pacific    Tanit    Gauge     e'o 

Package    Research    - 

Packing,  Some  Note«;  on  Expor 


Rlidiier    Shape    on 
C.   F.  Gross  . 
Rustless  Steel  Propellers  (Warman) 

Safety—Puel  and    S.IXv    T!v  Arthur 

— Shoes  - 

—The   Manas;.  III.  ■:!   -     I..I,     l;>     I; 

— of  Life  at   .^.  .    .  |.;.i i . 


e   Ability,   Influence   of.    By   Prof. 


O.  Pickard.. 


Pan 


Ra 


Panthe 

Paracoil  equipment — See  Davis  Engin 

Parke   &   Kibele.   engineers  

Parker.  Wilder  &  Co.— See  Hualalai  . 
Parks  Co..   Harry   S.— See   Santa   Cla 

Parr    Terminal    Co 

Parson.s  triple  expansion  turbines — Se 
Passing  of  the  Bath  St 
Paulsen,  Captain  .\ndreas  C. 
Pennrich  &  Co.  (Tortole 
Pennsylvania,  steamship 
Percival.  Captain  John  - 
Perishable  Cargoes.  The 
Perkins.  Ensign  G.  Stepl 
William   G.- 


rd 


Per 

Peterson,  A.:  Geared  v.. .mis  p:!.  .-m.    I. 

Peterson.   Chief  Engine. r    Ilnny 

Petty  &  Wherry— See  Trade   Note  

Philippines,    Shall   the   American    Coa.^ 
to.    Bv  .Tas.    H.    MacLaffer 

Cargo  Handling  Facilities  at   P 
Aldnn.-=.- 

Pacific  Cn-i    .    l-.i     li    !  |..|.  -    111    II 

Direct  Pliihi  i-'  .    .- 

First  Re-;ii!  •:  I  .•..  .  ■  .-.  i  i  n-  ...  I 
Pickard.  Byron  ti  'lli.  I  :.  .  i  .  mi  i.  s  .. 
Pipe.  How  to  TJend  :i 


lliils    indi 
Rubber  and    As).< 


•  Co- 


Plar 

Plat 

Pne 

Pollister.    ] 

Port  Problems.  Nev 

Port    of   Yuchu    (Ca 

Port   Notes  

Porter.    O.    Harold 
Portland   (Oregon  1  . 
Present  t    Worm-Di-i 
President  ..Vdams.  si 
President  .lohnson.  i 

Prest-O-Ijite    

Prest-O-Weld     

Princess  Marv.  Wnr 
Prince   Runevi    lir\ 


irk,   F.y  N.   F.  Til 


319,  339,  369 


Pi-opul 


Be 


Pulv 


zed    Fi 


M 


velopn 
—Coal    Buiners,    T.iil.l 
—Coal  Steamers,  Two  .\-...\v 
— Coal   Steamer  West   Alse 

Pusey  a  Jones  Corp.,   The  

Push  Button,  Lincoln   Safety 


,-h.,l,..''"l 

s.,, 

.   23.  Nov. 

\  I-"" 

.ly 

Ir,.a 

Id  R.  A. 

.1-    IMini,^    i;i27-i;i2S,    De- 

ll- M-  W 

■k 

59,  2fiS, 

A.:  See 

Marine  Insurance. 

Radio   c.iii. 

Raecolith    flooring— S.'e    W.    F.,     Ko.<ibav    - 

Ranarex  carbon  dioxide  indicators  268, 

Rav  Manufacturing  Co.,  W^.  S 119,   235,   236,   251,  270.  2.S2,  35S. 

616,   Dec. 

R  cord"'  ^Vhat  is  the  Nonstop  (De  La  "S  ergne  diesel) 

Rectigon    charger  

Redw  mg  engine — See  ■V\oikboat    Notes  

Refrigeration — Ocean   Shipping  of  Fresh   Fruits  

■S\itfifiont    Cold    Storage     B^    J    R    'West 

(     I        I    T    M  h  il  le  Cargoes    Bv  D    W    Dickie - 368. 

Fill    1     II     II      ililion    of   Cold    Storage    Rooms 

K    111-    I    1i    II       n    Pleasuie    Boats  

Reguliti    II      I    I     M    t    ivhip   Engine    Room     New     IHimlung) 

Repiir  1  \  1 
Rescue-.  It 
Reseanh  P 
Rich  smoke 
Richmond  ( 
Rio  Grande 
Rix  Coinpil 
Roberts  t  i 
Roberts  (  a 
Roberts  t\  p 
Rock  „  IS  f 
Rohlf'.  T  I 
Rope— K    I  m-     m  I   I  iii  I      nl    .  t  Ih      1    i  n  w  i  \    i  I 

SlfeU     ill    th       1    s  t    \\  ire    K     pe      1    \     I      I 

fhnt   showing  rope  used  on  I     S    Con 
Rosalu    clipper  ship    The  Don  Juan    Ex  ^   Bv  1 
Rotterdam    Dry   Dock   Company 
Rowland     Professor  T    C 


..,    J 

1  .1  .■ 

d    1 

nil     1    I     II     1          III 

.,    ni',   1  I.'.- 

V     II 
till 

'f   V.    "   ' 
I  lines 

187 

- Nov. 

Jan. 

rklli 

441 


Statistics  in  Maritii 

M.    Tode 453 

A   Safety  Acrostic    (S.    O.    Eiillelinl 455 

Saga,   yacht   423 

Sailing  ships — See  Windjammer  Crew  s 443 

Clipper  Ship  Surprise May  11 

See   Also   Matthews.    F.    C. 

Sal  Log  468,   492,  Dec.     31 

Salvage   King,    tug  244 

San   Francisco— Premier  Port    of  United   States   in   Dry-Dock 

"  Oct.     13 


San  Fiv 
San  Pe. 
.Santa   I 


Seattle 

Selbalith  .  -  ii 
Selex  til.  :.  i- 
.Self,  Capt  i;i.  \ 
Separator.  An 
Shaeffer  Term 
Sharpies  Specif 


Nov 


3«1 

ept.  29,  Dec.     33 


See 

.Shaw  Metal  for  Marine  v., 
Shaw,  Captain  Frank  N. 
Sheedy,  Joseph   E 


G.  Perow)  1!17 

Oct.  23 

205.  2.33,  2S2.  421.  466.  4S7,  492 

25.  2(15,   233.   282,    421,   4S7,  492 


22  Shipmasters.  Home  Por 
32  Two  Famous  .\me 

325  Shipmate  range 

326  .Shipowners  Asso,ii.i.,i 
463  Shipping— An    Ai 


il.l.'  ,-l,                                   ■■■    ■ 

■"'    '    ""■'>    ''■" I'l^-rn    S."i.ii:.n 

M     \\"i,-k 

Deal,    .■\ni.-ii. 
ing    New    Sbii 
Launched    1.-^ 
IS  (Editorial  1 

-'"s':;;;. 

; ','"1 

., ' 

.  133.  403,   412 


1    tbe    Orient. 

By   F.    B. 

1.  .w.s  Be  Extp 
M  |.-I,fiff.Ttv 

nded  to  the 

,  :\Iar 

Tnser 

A-F. 

tntr 

Tirlp 

n-n  1 . 

r 

j^ 

43,    Jl 

le  Ensii 

proved  (Wi 

sfl,-il-I,:i 

■s..n  I.i 

..i     .=;.■ 

" 

Sch;i 
Mp^purini-  Spped  of  the  "World's  Fastest  Lint 

Sperrv  Gvroscone  Co..  Tnc. — Snerrv  Gvro,  Inc 

See  also  13.  14.  35,  72.  119.  Apr.  21.  2ns.  233. 


Snuires  nirl  Jones — Ne^n^  .Tf 

St^"lnlforc^   Foiindrv  Comp;i)T\ 
."^taiulard    n;>s    Kns^ine    Co 
Stand^^Td    OU   Co.— Calol    tut 

Pee    filiso    - 

Standard  Motor  Constructio 

8f-iiidard  Shipping-  Co 

Standard  Unit  Navigation  C 
Stanley  Forge,    steamer  


3.^S.  4-10.  No 
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stars  of  the  Pacific.  Famous.  III.  bark  Willscott 312 

Staten   Island    Shipbuilding   Co.    — —  ^I" 

Statendam.    steamer   '?, 

Steam  Generation  Afloat.  Modern '° 

—Very  Much  Alive   (Editorial) — »' 

Improved  Fuel  Consumption  with  Manne  Steam  Plants. 

By  R.  Z.  Dickie  • 1^' 

Geared    versus    Electric    Drive    for   Merchant   Vessels. 

By    A.    Peterson    ^^ 

Stellite    T'lii'   463 

Stiles.  Herbert  M. ^- •*'""■  ,1J 

Stone.  I.  L.:  Safety  in  the  Use  of  Wire  Rope ^^    .   .^.  291 

Stone  Electric  watertight  doors «»'=■  "'"^.Ji 

Stratford   Oakum   Co.   _ -  J" 

Sturtevant    Co..    B.    F.    ....- ~- ■ '" 

Submarine  Signal  Corporation— See  Fathometer 

SuUer  Bros.  Diesel  Engine  Co.-See  Asama  Maru ••••:--•--  ll. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.   251.  ZSi.  iii 

Sunde  &  d'Evers  Co — -^CTrr'A'T"^ no 

Superheater  Co.  —Trade  Note  (Robert  M.  Gates) "S 

Surgex  electrical  dishwasher j' 

Surprise,  clipper  ship  ,  , 

Susan   B.   Luckenbach,   steamer  ~ »'•> 

237.  244.  332.  404 

Tacoma  •-■ — ■- f^.      ^7 

Taffinder.  Captain  Sherwoode  A. "»-'•    }' 

Tahoe.  Coast  Guard  cutter 11""™! 'I  329 

Tanana.    seiner    _ — — ■      •"  ^     jg^ 

Two''N>w"w^eKETecfric~Shallow  Draft  Tankers  (Sun 

Oil  Co.)   ...- ..- lii~iig    «8 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies  .-. ..- — .— : 30.  ^'I'  J»| 

Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  and  Railroad  Co -See  Warrior 198 

Terminal,  A  New  Type  of  (Chicago  Tower)     I8U 

Terminal   Economy   and    Cargo   Ma"af<=">™'   — J.--S-:-- ill 

Economy  and  Cargo  Management      By  A.  P.  Haines       382 

Cnmnarison  Between  Leases.  Preferential  Assignments, 
and  Direct  Operations  of  Port  Terminal  Properties. 
Bv  Philip  H.  Carroll  - 361 

See  Also  P.efrigeration 

Tervutsos.  Captain  C.  D.  L.  -••—— -rj •>""«     " 

Texas  Company— See  Tode.  Arthur  M.  ^^ 

Thompson.    A.    W. -■■■ — -; «cq 

Thorkote  Products  Co.— See  Humuula ^^_   ..-.„_...  ibx 

Tide  Water  Oil  Co       — -^ir::;i:rrrr~--  ^*'  l"'  '^^^  "'•  IS? 

Timken-Equipped  Compressors.  Worthington "' 

Tincard    revenue  cutter "■ — -~— — o'l 

Titus    Norman  F.:  New  York  Port  Problems ^96 

Tode.  Arthur  M.:  '■ "ov    23 

Fuel  and   Safety -■■ -:■ ,?,' 

Statistics  m  Maritime  Accident  Prevention  453 

Torfoleum— Efficient  Insulation  of  Cold  Storage  Rooms  _._ 381 

Trad^Lit'eratllre  "'ZI^T JanrS:  105;ib"9rFrt.''2S^^^^^^^  161 

Apr    21.  Apr.  25.  250.  292.  295.  339.  Aug.  27.  383.  384.  421.  428 

TransplrtatVdn  Trends.  By  Roger  D.  Lapham ....-_...  354 

Trask.  Commodore  J.  A.  ...- ■• ■• Ja"-  ^' 

Travis    Slunrt— See  Virginia.  Pennsylvania 

Trihloc  chain   tackle   _ — •-- JJjJ 

TrelJih"  ,Him'l^Sce*Three~si7ey-Fi';h^^^^  _ 377 

Triumph  and  Defiance— Complete  electrification  ..__ ._ 20U 

Trucks  and   Tractors-See  Elwell-Parker-Lewis-Shepard 

Tuhhs  Cordage  Co :- '"•  ^*"-  ^^ 

TL'g'w^rtdfM^rFowerful  (Sir  William  Hoy, 279 

British  Harbor  Tugs.  By  R.  C.  W.  Courtney ^-^^-^-^  330 

TurWne— New'^Desi'gW''Tirrbo"Generatlng  Set^  — ■-"• <8 

Improved  Performance  of  Geared  Turbine  Drive 

(S     S     Dixie) ..- ~ ~ " —  104 

Geared    Versus   Electric   Drive   for   Merchant    Vessels. 

By  A  Peterson  ^72 

?w?n^V"wJ"Ye^s'Agr  •  ■"■zzz:zzi;zr2Mr2M:-3rf.--3^^^ 

Twigg  &  Sons.  John— Sec  Exhibit  at  Hotorboat  Show  240 

\'    S    Grant     transport - - - -"- — *  **■  ^"0 

f'nion  Carbine  and  Carbon  Co.   (See  Also  Linde  Air  Products 

Co.-Prest.O-Ute  Co.-Oxweld  Acetylene  (Jo. )     -_........^.....  160 

rnion  Diesel  Engine  Co .■-.- 2<.  <'•  68,  242.  376.  461 

I'nion  Oil  Co  — Union  Oil  In  the  Antipodes  Feb.     25 

Gives  Super  Service  — -iUTi,     ,V'  is? 

See    \lso       _ - '*■'•    31.  157 

Vnited  Dry  Docks.  Inc.— Gotham's  New  Dry  Dock  Comblna- 

jr%ousanT  plilMMigerTin' Dn^'ock  Five  bays.__.._._...  345 

See    Also    - "»*•    348.  470 

l-niled  States— 

— Chnml>er  of  Commerce I^-Vi-vr;"":;;'  ii?  ii\ 

—Coast  Guard     S8.  58.  113.  246.  247.  514 

—Coast    &   Geodetic   Survey 242.    266.  338 

—Department  of  Commerce -•"■-■  ;»;.  JJJ 

—Lighthouse  Service  ._.-.._ -..-....-__- .—  409.  443.  nis 

— Vnval  Reser\'e.  The.  By  Ensign  G.  Stephen  Perkins 274 

.Shipping  Board  93.  134.  158,  June  29.  277.  326,  355.  375 

— SteambcTt   Inspection  Service  50 

l-nited  States  Rubber  Co.— See  Virginia — -    14 

rnited  Slates  Lines  — ■. — ■■ 93.  135 

Inlversal  Generating  Set— See  Delta  Standard  — 11.1 
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Nov.     37 

Vehisote Mar.  F,  238,  269 

Vestris — See  Another  Story  of  the  Great  Atlantic  Storm— 223 

Victor  dishwashers — See  Virginia _ _ — -    11 

Victoria  (British  Columbia)  ....- - - _. _  193,  243.  2t4 

Victoria    Pile    Driving   Co.    ■•■  193 

Victor}'  flushometer— See  President  Johnson  Mar.  Insert  A 

Viking  diesel  engine — See  Workboat  Notes 240 

Virginia,  steamship 5.  9.  10,  13,  14.  72.  74.  Feb.  15.  Oct.     13 

Voorheis.  J.  T - - - - — 34U 

Vulcan,  fireboat ^.-.— .-.-..- Ibb 

Vulcan    refrigerator— See   Hualalai   „ 268 

Waialeale.  steamer 


waiaieaie.  biciiiii^i   ~ - ~ " ■-- 

Walker  &  Son.  Ltd.,  Thos.— See  Asama  Maru 
Wallace.  W    ~ 


Dec.    31 

June    15 

■See  Dwight  F.  Davis 287 


Ward  Engineering  Works,  Chas.- 

Ward-Livesey  Co.  -•• -- 

Waring  and  GiUow — See  Asama  Maru 

wSrmfn    Steel   Casting   Co.-Rustless   Steel   Propellers.  336 

Warren  Pump  Co.  — ^0,  59,  li,  ZbH.  449 

Warrior,  towboat  ■■•■ — —; r- iT'Si'   cc 

Washington  Iron  Works  (Washmgton-H^step  Diesel)... -,  58,  66,  68. 

..—  .". 155.  164.  199.  240.  242    "">   "°    '"'    ••"'    '■ 
Washington  NaWgation  Co 


wasningioii  .^avieaiiv."  v-u.  ..-......—.—--- — 

Waterfront  Cold  Storage.   By  J.  R.  West 

W.  B.  Foshay.  motor  ferry 

Wearever    kettles — See    Hualalai    

Webb  ship  range — — 

Weir  pump— See  Statendam  .      ._ -— .... — ^" 

Welding— BTonze  Welding  a  Diesel  Engine  Frame  (Oxweld) 11 


.  164,  244,  402 

270 

516 

460 


Improved  Welding  Gloves  

An  .\11-Welded  Steel  Yacht  

Arc-Welded  Steel  Motorboats  (Lincoln)  

Unified   Control   of   Stable-Arc   Welding   (Lincoln) 

Westinghouse  Dual  Drive  Welding  Unit 
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.  331 
.  335 


New  Westinghouse  uual  unve    weiauig   uiul  — -„ ^i* 

Welded  Steel  Shipbuilders— See  Pacific  Boatyards  Notes .... .._.  al5 

Welin  Davit  and  Boat  Corp  _ - - 14,  487,  492 


Wellman-Seavcrs-Morgan  Company  

West,   J.    R.:   Waterfront   Cold   Storage 


'T58,  326,  465 


West  Alsek,  =.™.,.=.    ;■ ■-•• 

Westco  water  supply  system — See  Eleu 

Western  Boat  Building  Co. 

Western  Blower  Co.  

Western  Engineering  Co.  ..^-. : - ■; '"=.  "". 

Western   Machinery  Co.    (Western-Enterprise  engines)..—..— 
67,  199,  Sept,  29,  51a,  Dec. 

Westfai-Larsen  Line— Improved  South  America  Service — Sept. 

Westinghouse    Electric    &    Manufacturing    Co. 

Developments  in  1928.  By  H.  C.  Coleman  

Creates  Diesel  Department  (C.  J.  Lamb)  

Mt-rrick    Elected    President 
IVv.lr 

Shi.riik. „ -- 

IH.al-Urive  Welding  Unit  -.....- — ..... .- ■•-- aj; 

I   ircfit    Contract   for   Materials   Handling  Awarded 511 

Trnde   Literature  •• 383.   428,   470,  471 

.See  also  68,   110.   113.    187.   200.  246.   247.   268.  July  13.   282,  295 
334,  356,  376,  382,  422,  424,  461,  502.  513 

Weule  Co..  Louis — See  Humuula  

Wheelcr-Osgood  Co.— See  W.   B.   Foshay  ....—.-...- 

Wheeler  Manufacturing  Co.,  C.  H.— See  Virginia 
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WhUehead.  Chief  Engin 

Who's  Who  Afloat  aiid  Ashore....Jan.  33.  Feb.  15.  Mar.  15.  April 
May  15.  June  15.  July  15.  Aug.  15.  Sept.  15.  Oct.  15.  Nov. 
nee.  19. 

Wick.   Harold   M.:Two  New  Super-Ships  

Two  New  Pulverized  Coal  Steamers  

Wllavia.  tu 
Willamette 
Wlllard   bat  ... 

Williams.    (Jeorge   E ,,   __    " 

Willis.  John  S M»y  ,J» 

WllLscott.   bark  ... :Tr~~r-:~; Hj 

Wilson.  James  L.— See  Hualalai - 2»» 

Windjammer    Crews    — — ■■  JJ; 

Winton  Engine  Co. — New  8-Cylinder  Diesel  - al! 

See  also  .._ 29.  108.  154.  Aug.  29.  423.  462.  Dec.  33.  516 

Wool.   InternationiJl  Trade  in  ._ -........_- — .— - 496 

Worden    &    Co..    W.    H.— See    Washington    Iron    Works— 

.See   also   - — - l"'y    37 

Workhoats  and  Their  Power  Plants....21.  26.  66  110.  116.  120.  1.54 
199  May  27.  240.  286.  328.  376.  Sept.  29.  422,  Oct.  29.  461.  462 
463.   Nov.   37.   514.   516.   Dec.   33. 

World  Engineering  Congress— Sec  paper  read  at aOO 

Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corp — ^Appointment  of  Jos. 

Kecking    — — - 29J 

Timken-equlpped    Compressors    i--;;-v- v- r-  'J' 

New   Manager.   Buffalo  Works   (E.  J.   Schwanhausser) 

428.   Nov.     •*' 

See  also  — 
Wrang.  George 


Yacht.   An   All-Welded   Steel 331 

Yale  *  Towne  Mfg.  Co.— Service  Building  - 76 

See  also   "2.  511; 

Yankee   Girl,    trawler   - - - - -   ;;«■  Hi- 

York   refrigerator  no.  ?Iv 

Young  Bros.— See   Mikimlkl 


Yuchu.  Port  of  (C^anton,  China) 


..May     25 
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NOW  the 
/IRGIN 


The  Panama  Pacitic  Line  add;,  another  passenger  and  freight  express  turbo- 
electric  hner,  sister  ship  of  the  great  California,  to  its  intercoastal  fleet  operat- 
ing between  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Havana  and  New  York 
via  the  Panama  Canal. 

Ship  and  travel  in  these  ships,  which  make  the  run  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  in  16  days,  offering  superlative  cargo  and  passenger  faciUties. 

Like  the  California,  the  Virginia  has  capacity 
for  8500  tons  of  perishable  and  semi-perish- 
able freight,  60,000  cubic  feet  of  space  for 

cool-air  cargoes  and  40,000  cubic  feet  of  re-  m  ^  '*"K^/'/l 

frigerated  space.  Superb  accommodations 
for  800  passengers. 


'anama  roci 
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And  engineers  in  every  fleet  who 
have  had  ^'ashington-Estep  ex- 
perience know  what  it  means  to 
handle  the  levers  of  these  engines 
that  combine  dependability  with 
accessability  and  Diesel  economy. 


Removable  Cylinder  Liners 

Open  Side  Main  Frame 

Pistons  Remo\able  From  Bottom 

of  Cylinder 

Extra  Large  Caged  Valves 

Deep,  Rigid  Engine  Base 

44-1800  Brake  Horsepower 
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■^ROM     her     launchinrj 

1  and  until  the  advent 
of  the  ship  South  Am 
erican  in  1876,  the  Great 
Admiral  was  conceded  to 
be  the  finest  wooden  mer- 
chant ship  afloat.  She 
slid  down  the  ways  in  the 
yard  of  her  builder,  Rob- 
ert E.  Jackson,  East  Bos- 
ton, on  April  10,  1869, 
having  been  built  to  the 
order  of  William  F.  Weld 
&  Co.  This  firm  had  out- 
lasted most  of  the  mer- 
chant shipowning  houses 
of  Boston,  and  after  the 
Civil  War  had  the  largest 
sailing  fleet  in  America. 
The  ship  was  designed  by 
Naval  Constructor  W.  H. 
Varney,  U.S.N.,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  a  finely 
carved  full  length  image 
of  whom  was  her  figure- 
head. 

Everything  pertaining 
to  the  Great  Admiral  was 
of  the  very  best  quality, 
not  omitting  the  mechani- 
cal and  workmanlike  man- 
ner of  her  construction, 
the  beauty    of    her    lines, 

and  general  grandeur  of  her  appearance.  The  frame 
was  of  superior  white  oak,  molded  large  and  very 
square,  19  inches  at  the  keel  and  7  inches  at  the  gun- 
wale. Sided  11  to  14  inches  timber,  fayed  closely  to- 
gether and  doweled  with  lignum  vitae  dowels  3  inches 
in  diameter.  Hole  bored  in  end  of  every  timber  and 
salted.  A  course  made  in  every  joint  of  frame,  out- 
side and  in,  for  air  and  salt.  Every  hanging  knee  bored 
through  throughout.    Also   course  through  the  whole 


length  of  knee  for  air  and  salt.  Keelson  of  yellow 
pine,  three  tiers,  16  inches  square,  well  trussed  under 
masts  and  dowelled.  Keel  of  white  oak  in  five  pieces, 
16  by  20  inches;  9  inch  shoe.  Bottom  planking,  white 
oak  4^2  inches  thick.  Twenty-five  wales  on  a  side,  of 
yellow  pine,  5V2  inches  thick.  Lower  deck  and  second 
beams,  yellow  pine,  16  inches  square.  Not  one  iron 
spike,  bolt,  or  nail  was  used  outside,  all  such  fastenings 
being  of  copper  from  keel  to  monkey  rail.     Upper  deck 


and  houses  also  were  fastened  with  copper.  Eye-bolts, 
ring-bolts,  chock-rims,  and  other  iron  fittings  about 
decks  were  all  galvanized. 

There  was  used  in  her  construction:  105  tons  of  iron, 
20  tons  of  copper.  253  hogshead  of  salt.  Her  three 
anchors  weighed  12,601  pounds,  the  first  bower  weigh- 
ing 4681  pounds.  Weight  of  chains,  33,950  pounds. 
Capacity  of  water  tanks,  6900  gallons. 

During  the  twent.v-eight  years  of  the  sea  life  of  the 
Great  Admiral  under  the  Black  Horse  house  flag  of 
W.  F.  Weld  &  Co.,  she  was  always  kept  in  perfect  or- 
der. In  spite  of  having  been  driven  hard  to  make  fast 
voyages,  when  she  was  opened  up  at  San  Francisco  for 
reclassing  in  January  1889  her  beams  were  found  to 
be  nearly  as  good  as  when  she  left  the  builder,  and 
throughout  she  was  reported  as  showing  up  in  good 
condition.  Prior  to  her  sale  in  1897  she  had  had  but 
four  masters.  Captains  Isaac  N.  Jackson,  William  Chat- 
field,  Benjamin  Thompson,  and  J.  E.  Rowell,  all  of 
whom  were  justly  proud  of  their  command,  which  at 
every  port  visited  was  the  subject  of  much  favorable 
comment  by  maritime  journals.  The  Great  Admiral 
was  as  a  rule  singularly  fortunate  in  escaping  damage 
by  the  elements,  and  her  cargoes  turned  out  in  excellent 
condition. 

The  dimensions  of  the  ship  were:  Length,  215.6  feet: 
breadth  of  beam,  40.2  feet;  depth  of  hold,  25.6  feet;  ton- 
nage, 1575.68  gross;  1497  net.  In  model  her  lines  ap- 
proached those  of  a  medium  clipper,  her  ends  being 
rather  long  for  a  cargo  carrier.  Her  cargoes  of  wheat 
in  bags  loaded  at  San  Francisco  generally  ran  a  trifle 
over  2000  long  tons,  or  one-third  in  excess  of  her  net 
register.  She  was  well  sparred,  spreading  7889  yards 
of  canvas  in  a  single  suit  of  sails.  During  the  first 
years  of  her  career  she  carried  three  mates,  a  boat- 
swain, a  stevvard,  a  cook,  a  carpenter,  and  twenty-eight 
seamen.  In  1897  she  was  handled  by  twenty-three  men 
all  told,  including  the  captain. 

During  the  twenty-eight  years  under  the  ownership 
of  W.  F.  Weld  &  Co.  she  covered  a  distance  of  726.968 
miles  in  .5360  sailing  days,  an  average  of  135.6  miles 
daily.  The  greatest  di.<tance  .sailed  in  any  one  day  was 
305  miles  and  the  greatest  distance  in  any  10  consecu- 
tive d;-.'  2735  miles,  of  which  304  miles  was  the  best 
day  a:id  240  the  poorest. 

While  t"  Great  Admiral  broke  no  sailing  records, 
she  always  made  passages  faster  than  average,  and  in 
nearly  all  instances  reached  her  destination  in  advance 
of  competitors  sailing  in  company  or  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  In  addition  to  the  details  quoted  regarding 
the  construction  of  the  ship,  the  Weld  office  has  very 
courteously  furnished  a  complete  record  of  all  voyages 
made  prior  to  1897,  and  from  this  list  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  greatest  number  of  passages  made  over  any 
one  long  course  was  seven  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  average  of  these  is  122  days,  with  133  days 
as  the  longest,  when  the  distance  sailed  was  17.486 
miles  and  the  daily  average  131 '4  miles.  There  were 
also  seven  runs  from  San  Francisco  to  various  ports 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  France,  which  averaged  llo'i 
days.  Of  these,  the  slowe.st  was  to  Havre,  126  days; 
sailed  16.083  miles  at  a  daily  average  of  127':;.  Three 
passages  were  made  from  Liverpool  or  Cardiff  to  Hong 
Kong  in  99,107  miles  and  121  days,  with  daily  averages 
of  156,  143,  and  128  miles.  On  one  of  the  runs  from 
Cardiff,  Anjer  was  passed  on  the  77th  day  out. 

From  the  Philippine  Islands  to  New  York  or  Boston 
the  average  of  six  passages  is  114  days,  the  longest 
being  130  days;  Manila  to  Boston,  114  miles  daily 
average.    From  New  York  or  Boston  to  Melbourne  or 


January 

Sydney  there  were  five  passages  averaging  88  days; 
longest  98  days,  New  York  to  Melbourne,  sailing  13,916 
miles  at  an  average  of  142  miles  daily.  From  Hong 
Kong  to  New  York  two  runs  were  made;  95  days  in  1884 
at  an  average  of  148  miles;  and  104  days  in  1890,  aver- 
aging 137  miles. 

From  San  Francisco  to  the  Philippines  five  passages 
were  made,  four  being  to  Manila  and  one  to  Iloilo. 
These  were  all  excellent  runs,  43,  44,  43,  46,  and  45 
days;  averages  dail.v,  167,  171,  178,  154,  and  151 V2  miles. 
From  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong,  five  passages  aver- 
aging 49  days  and  from  Hong  Kong  to  San  Francisco 
seven  passages  averaging  48  days. 

The  following  are  her  notable  passages:         . 

Days         Miles       Daily 
New  York  to  San  Francisco...      Ill         16,290         147 
San  Francisco  to  Queenstown     111         16.182         146 
San  Francisco  to  Liverpool...     113         16,781         148i/i 

Philadelphia  to  Tacoma  Ill         16,055         145 

(On  this  passage  she  made  Cape  Flattery  in 

106  days  from  Delaware  Breakwater.) 

San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong       37  7,097         192 

San  Francisco  to  Manila  43  7,642         178 

Hong  Kong  to  San  Francisco       38  5.969         157 

Hong  Kong  to  San  Francisco       39  6,464         166 

Newcastle,  N.S.W.to  Hong  Kong    37  4.986         135 

Manila  to  New  York 89         12,656         1451/2 

Hong  Kong  to  New  York 95         14,069         148 

New  York  to  Sydney  90         14,255         1531/2 

New  York  to  Melbourne 73         13,745         188 

Sydney  to  London 92         14,234         1.55V2 

On  a  voyage  from  Hong  Kong  to  San  Francisco  in 
1887,  the  rudder  head  was  sprung  in  a  typhoon 
and  Captain  Rowell  put  into  Hakodate  for  repairs.  Her 
time  from  the  latter  port  to  San  Francisco  was  25  days, 
a  very  fine  run.  On  her  passage  of  39  days  from  Hong 
Kong  to  San  Francisco  in  1888  she  passed  Yokohama 
16  days  out  and  was  23  days  thence  to  the  Golden  Gate, 
crossing  the  Pacific  in  latitude  39. 

The  last  voyage  made  by  the  Great  Admiral  under 
the  Weld  ownership  was  in  1896,  when  she  went  to 
Melbourne  from  New  York  in  91  days;  from  Hobart  to 
Gibraltar.  90  days;  thence  to  Marseilles,  8  days;  Mar- 
seilles to  New  York,  48  days.  On  March  16,  i897,  she 
was  sold  to  Captain  E.  R.  Sterling  for  $12,500,  and,  to 
quote  from  Captain  Rowell,  "the  Black  Horse  was 
hauled  down  for  the  last  time  from  the  last  survivor 
of  that  great  fleet  which  carried  it  the  world  over  for 
years." 

The  new  owner  of  the  Great  Admiral  took  over  her 
command  and  for  some  nine  years  she  was  engaged  in 
the  export  lumber  trade  from  Puget  Sound,  taking 
large  cargoes  to  ports  in  the  Pacific  and  to  South 
Africa.  Her  end  came  in  December,  1906.  When  four 
days  out  from  Port  Townsend  bound  to  San  Pedro, 
California,  she  encountered  a  hurricane  and  sprung  a 
bad  leak,  practically  filling  with  water  and  going  over 
on  beam  ends.  The  main  and  mizzen  masts  were  cut 
away,  after  which  the  jibboom  was  carried  away,  tak- 
ing with  it  the  foremast.  The  ship  was  now  a  complete 
hands  were  clinging  to  the  top  of  the  after  house  when 
wreck,  with  top  work  and  deck  load  washing  away.  All 
hands  were  clinging  to  the  top  of  the  after  house  when 
it  was  washed  off  to  leeward  clear  of  the  wreck.  This 
was  then  broken  into  two  parts  by  floating  wreckage. 
After  passing  two  nights  under  terrible  exposure,  dur- 
ing which  the  cook  and  cabin  boy  died,  the  remainder 
of  the  ship's  complement  were  rescued  in  an  exhausted 
condition  by  the  ship  Barcore  of  Liverpool,  Captain 
MacKenzie,  bound  to  Adelaide  from  Vancouver. 
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Three  Books  of  the  Sea  and  Ships 


^HE  journal  of  an  adventurous  and  observant 
wanderer  contacts  the  active  mind  of  an  able  and 
conscientious  editor,  and  that  contact  starts  the 
labor  which  brings  forth  a  worthwhile  book.  Such  was 
the  process  of  generation  resulting  in  JOHN  CAM- 
ERON'S ODYSSEY,  transcribed  by  Andrew  Farrell,  a 
delightful  volume  of  South  Pacific  and  other  ocean 
wanderings. 

John  Cameron,  starting  out  of  Glasgow  as  a  boy  on  a 
sailing  ship,  looked  with  open  mind  at  the  waterfronts 
of  New  York.  San  Francisco,  and  way  ports,  flirted  for 
a  season  with  the  lumber 
schooner  trade  and  then, 
for  thirty  years,  wandered 
the  South  Pacific  with 
Honolulu  as  a  home  base. 
Blackbirding,  pearling, 
copra  trading,  inter-island 
steam  navigation  service 
are  all  one  to  this  cosmo- 
politan Scot  who  comes 
whole  out  of  every  adven- 
ture, ready  for  another, 
and  keeping  notes  on  all 
of  them. 

Andrew  Farrell,  the 
transcriber  of  this  work. 
needs  no  introduction  to 
readers  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review.  Associated  editor 
for  several  years  in  the 
hectic  shipbuilding  days 
of  1919  to  1921  and  the 
slump  that  followed  there- 
on, Farrell  impressed  his 
forceful  personality  on 
much  of  the  editorial  com- 
ment and  feature  articles 
of  this  magazine,  to  which 
he  is  still  an  occasional 
and  very  welcome  contri- 
butor. 

Working  together  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  han- 
dicapped by  separation, 
Farrell  being  in  Hawaii 
and  Cameron  in  Japan, 
these  co-workers  had  not 
finished  their  task  when 
Cameron  died.  Farrell  completed  the  revision  of  the 
book,  and  with  the  approval  of  Cameron's  widow  it  has 
been  published  in  its  present  form.  Farrell  has  done  a 
very  masterly  job  at  editing.  John  Cameron  is  there  in 
all  his  crudeness,  shrewdness,  joviality,  and  force,  fram- 
ed and  enhanced  by  occasional  strokes  of  Farrell's  tren- 
chant pen. 

Here  is  a  bit  from  the  preface: 

"  .  .  .  .  Many,  many  years  ago  the  master  of  all  writing 
folk  related  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  a  very  gallant 
rover.  This  person  was  the  first  great  adventurer;  he 
saw  land  and  sea  with  eyes  glad  and  unclouded,  and 
met  both  good  and  evil  merrily;  he  was  a  man  of  storm 
and  shipwreck,  he  came  to  new  countries  and  strange 
peoples,  and  for  a  time  abode  with  them,  and  traveled 
toward  far  horizons  that  always  advanced  as  he  moved. 
Since  his  day  innumerable  companies  have  followed  his 
course.    Their  frozen  bodies  toss  in  the  Northern  ice 


pack,  their  skeletons  bleach  on  equatorial  atolls;  yet 
still  they  come  and  will  come,  spendthrift  of 
youth,  prodigal  of  strength,  leaving  scarcely  a  name 
behind  them;  but  in  their  wake  colonies  and  empires 
strangely  arise  under  alien  stars.  To  them  I  should 
like  to  dedicate  "John  Cameron's  Odyssey,"  to  the  un- 
known hordes  who  have  emulated  that  archetype  of 
wanderers,  that  honey-tongued,  wily,  audacious,  lion- 
like rogue  and  gentleman,  Odysseus  of  the  hardy 
heart." 

F.  C.  Matthews,  of  San  Francisco,  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  sailing  ships, 
says  of  this  book: 

"  .  .  .  .  while  1  have  had 
time  to  only  glance  over 
it,  it  seems  to  be  a  book 
worth  while,  carefully 
written,  and  authentic  in 
its  statements.  Apparent- 
ly the  last  thing  to  be  said 
about  old  times  in  the 
South  Seas  trading  and 
'blackbirding'  business — a 
book  of  great  historical 
interest  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  lovers  of 
sea  tales." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
want  to  say  personally  that 
we  are  very  glad  that  Cap- 
tain John  Cameron  met 
Andrew  Farrell,  and  that 
this  meeting  resulted  in  so 
very  readable  a  modern 
Odyssey.  Apparently  there 
are  many  others  who  agree 
with  us.  for  on  ordering 
some  copies  of  this  book 
for  friends,  we  were  told 
that  the  first  printing  had 
been  sold  out  in  New  York 
and  we  would  have  to 
wait. 

The  pen  and  ink 
sketches  by  Charles  Kuhn 
scattered  through  the  text, 
and  the  half  tone  engrav- 
ings from  rare  old  pho- 
tographs enhance  the  in- 
terest of  this  fine  product  of  the  publishing  house  of 
MacMillan,  New  York. 


nd  Their   Builder— Donald   McKay.' 


Famous 


Another  noteworthy  book  of  recent  production  is  the 
long-awaited,  much-heralded  biography  entitled  SOME 
FAMOUS  SAILINGS  SHIPS  AND  THEIR  BUILDER, 
DONALD  McKAY,  by  Richard  C.  McKay  of  New  York, 
grandson  of  the  master  shipwright. 

This  volume,  with  its  sixty  illustrations,  is  a  credit 
to  the  publishing  house  of  Putnam  and  a  pleasure  to 
the  eye.  Especially  noticeable  are  the  ten  beautiful 
full-page  illustrations  in  color,  reproduction  from  not- 
ed paintings  of  Donald  McKay's  masterpieces.  Several 
of  these  are  from  the  brush  of  Charles  R.  Patterson.  A 
foreword  by  James  A.  Farrell  pays  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  Donald  McKay  and  eloquently  appre- 
ciates his  great  contribution  to  America's  maritime  su- 
(Cominued  on  Page  47) 


Panama  Pacific  Electric-driven  Liner  Virginia,  an  Enlarged  and 


THE  new  twin  screw  32,830-ton 
turbo-electric  liner  Virginia  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Line,  the 
largest  steamship  ever  built  in  Am- 
erica, was  delivered  to  her  owners 
and  arrived  in  New  York,  November 
28.  After  outfitting  and  furnishing 
she  sailed  December  8  on  her  mai- 
den voyage  in  the  intercoastal  run. 
Commanded  by  Captain  H.  A.  T. 
Candy,  senior  commander  of  the 
line,  she  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
on  December  24,  a  very  handsome 
Christmas  package  for  the  great 
harbor  inside  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  Virginia  is  regarded  by  her 
builders  as  the  finest  merchantman 
ever  fashioned  at  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company 
plant,  and  has  been  classed  by  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  to  its 
highest  rating.  At  her  sea  trials 
she  was  introduced  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  which  she  will  travel  as 
one  of  a  proposed  fleet  of  six  Pana- 
ma Pacific  liners  in  the  coast  to 
coast  trade.  She  moved  majestic-, 
ally  through  the  gateway  of  the 
Virginia   Capes   before   sunrise   on 


November  19,  and  when  well  out  to 
sea  was  called  upon  to  give  a  full 
account  of  herself  before  delivery 
to  her  ownei-s.  It  was  her  trial  trip 
— an  exacting-  test  lasting  twelve 
consecutive  hours.  Nothing  in  her 
performance  escaped  the  critical  at- 
tention of  the  many  shipbuilding 
experts  aboard,  and  as  she  warped 
into  her  dock  at  nightfall  it  was  the 
concensus  of  opinion  that  the  Vir- 
ginia exceeded  their  highest  expec- 
tations. 

Second  Unit  of  New  Fleet 

This  second  great  unit  in  the  ex- 
tensive building  program  of  her 
owners,  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company,  is  virtually  a 
sister  ship  of  the  California,  the 
first  ship  of  the  new  fleet,  which 
entered  the  service  last  January. 
The  hull  of  a  third  ship  is  now  tak- 
ing shape  raoidly  on  the  ways  from 
which  the  Virginia  was  launched 
and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  ser- 
vice in  December  1929. 

The  Virginia  is  613  feet  long,  ha;- 
a  beam  of  80  feet  displacement  32,- 
830  tons,  d3Ft'i  of  hull  52  feet,  and 


a  total  depth  of  100  feet  from  upper 
deck  to  keel.  She  is  designed  to 
carry  over  800  passengers,  400  in 
first  cabin  and  400  in  tourist  cabin, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  8500  tons  of 
perishable  and  semiperishable 
freight.  Her  speed  is  21%  statute 
miles  an  hour,  which  will  enable 
her  to  make  the  run  of  5600  miles 
between  New  York  and  California 
in  13  days. 

A  Luxury  Liner 

To  travelers  seeking  comfort  and 
luxury  at  sea,  the  Virginia  will 
make  a  strong  appeal.  She  has  all 
the  attractive  features  and  luxur- 
ious appointments  of  a  modern 
transatlantic  liner,  including  great 
size,  and  has  as  well  many  innova- 
tions designed  to  meet  the  varia- 
tions of  weather  encountered  on  her 
long  voyages  through  th;  tropics 
and  ths  north  temperate  zone. 

The  outstanding  features  of  con- 
struction, conven'ence,  and  ele- 
gance v;hich  have  attracted  world- 
wide pttention  in  the  California, 
have  also  been  incorporated  in  the 
new  ship.      These    include,    among 


Above  is  shown  a  corner  of  the  beautiful  I 
the  Virginia.  The  window  is  the  new  Kei 
Kawneer  casement.  Constructed  of  extruded  b 
fitted  with  mirror  quality  plate,  and  provided 
hinged  panels  for  ventilation,  these  ' 
vide  a  combination  of  strength,  service  and  utility 
in  a  very  artistic  form.  At  right:  First  class  smokmg 
room. 


many  others,  all  outside  staterooms 
with  beds,  not  berths,  two  outdoor 
built-in  swimming  pools,  complete 
absence  of  vibration,  private  suites 
with  private  decli  verandahs,  elec- 
trical equipment  for  heating  and 
cooling  all  parts  of  the  ship  and 
meeting  the  individual  needs  of 
passengers. 

The  Virginia  is  named  after  the 
state  in  which  she  was  built,  and, 
consistent  with  her  American  de- 
sign and  construction,  the  interior 
decoration  and  joiner  work  through- 
out are  reminiscent  of  Virginia  in 
the  gracious  colonial  days.  The  in- 
terior architecture  and  decoration 
throughout  the  ship  are  for  the 
most  part  American  colonial  as  ex- 
emplified by  fine  old  mansions  and 
public  buildings  still  existing  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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The  lighting  effects  contribute  in 
an  effective  way  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  colorful  interiors  of  the  pub- 
lic rooms  which  vary  so  distinctly 
in  their  treatment.  The  lounge  il- 
luminated at  night  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  lounge  in  daylight. 
When  darkness  comes  and  the  glow 
of  electric  illumination  pervades 
the  rooms,  the  day-time  colors  sof- 
ten and  change  in  tone,  giving  an 
effect  strikingly  different  to  the 
beauty  of  the  room  by  day.  The 
feeling  of  spaciousness  which  the 
impressive  proportions  of  the 
lounge  give  one  is  greatly  increas- 
ed by  the  absence  of  pillars  or  any 
obstruction  which  would  interfere 
with  a  long  'vista  in  either  direc- 
tion. 
Lounge  Shows  French  Influence 
The  lounge  is  a  room  about  fifty 
feet  square,  in  the  center  of  which 
is  a  space  kept  clear  at  all  times  for 
dancing.  Whenever  occasion  de- 
mands the  covering  of  Saxony  wool 
rugs  may  be  taken  up  and  the  en- 
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tire  floor  given  over  to  dancing. 
The  general  style  of  the  lounge  is 
classical  French  with  attendant  de- 
licacy of  design  of  cornices,  panel 
mouldings,  etc.  The  walls,  tinted 
with  a  soft  shade  of  green,  have 
decorative  panels  in  fresco  and 
mouldings  in  a  lighter  tone.  The 
ceiling  centers  in  a  large  glass  dome 
with  concealed  lights  which  inten- 
sify the  soft  indirect  lighting  from 
wall  brackets  and  ceiling  fixtures. 

Over  the  four  main  entrance 
doors  to  this  room  are  beautiful 
panels  done  in  the  Watteau  style, 
depicting  fountains,  balustrades, 
and  floral  urns.  On  the  forward 
bulkhead  is  a  large  mural  which 
portrays  tea  time  on  the  lawn  be- 
fore Washington's  home  at  Mount 
Vernon.  A  splendid  figure  of  Am- 
erica's first  president  is  in  the  fore- 
ground greeting  his  guests.  The 
furniture  of  the  lounge  reflects  the 
French  influence  without  following 
a  distinct  period.  The  sofas  are 
done  in  old  gold  and  crimson  an- 
tique satin  and  the  chairs  in  ma- 
terial to  harmonize. 

A  fresh  supply  of  air  is  provided 
by  the  large  casement  windows  and 
the  huge  glass  dome  in  the  ceiling. 
In  the  lounge  the  naval  architects 
have  arranged  a  clear  ceiling  height 
of  almost  thirteen  feet.  This  places 
the  ceiling  dome  in  splendid  per- 
spective and  enables  a  very  orna- 
mental treatment  of  the  windows. 
These  casement  windows  were  built 
especially  for  the  ship  by  the  Kear- 
fott  Engineering  Company,  with 
nickel  silver  casements  and  extrud- 
ed bronze  frames  that  harmonize 
beautifully  with  the  decorative  mo- 


A  de  lu.\e  stateroom  featuring  Simmons  metal  beds.    All  state  rooms  on  the  Virgin!, 
equipped  with  Edison  Hot  Point  surface  mounted  wall  type  electric  heaters. 


tif  of  this  room.  Ventilation  is  fur- 
ther augmented  by  fans  concealed 
behind  grills  over  the  windows, 
each  fan  having  an  independent 
supply  duct  from  the  deck  above. 
The  furniture  includes  tables  for 
bridgeand  correspondence.  This  lux- 
urious apartment,  which  is  the  cen- 
ter of  social  life  aboard  ship,  has 
a  stage  curtained  in  crimson  dam- 
ask with  trimmings  of  a  golden 
tone  which  harmonize  with  the  win- 
dow draperies.  The  rear  wall  is 
completely  covered  by  a  beautiful 
curtain  of  golden  damask.  It  is  here 
that    concerts    and    shows,    which 


form  such  an  important  part  of 
merrymaking  at  sea,  are  presented. 
A  Mellow  Room 
Passing  aft  through  two  attrac- 
tive lobbies  on  either  side  of  the 
lounge,  one  enters  the  first  cabin 
smoking  room,  one  of  the  most  rest- 
ful rooms  ever  designed  for  the  sea. 
It  is  a  notable  example  of  early 
American  decoration  panelled  in 
hard  knotty  pine  skillfully  aged  to 
give  antique  effect  and  patterned 
after  an  interior  in  the  Parson 
Capen  house  built  in  1676  at  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  Here  the  traveler  may 
relax  in   a  luxurious  leather  chair 


with  two  beds  and  Pull: 
of  Simmons  manufacture. 
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A  delightful  feature  of  the 
liner  Virginia  is  the  spacious 
promenade  deck,  which  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  three 
views  on  this  page.  The  for- 
ward end  of  this  deck  is  en- 
closed by  s:orm  window::  of 
the  Kearfott  type.  All  of  the 
windows  in  the  passenger 
accommodations  on  this  deck 
were  supplied  by  the  Kear- 
fott Engineering  Company, 
casement  typ?  windows  being 
used  in  the  lounge  and  the 
verandah  cafe  and  Unitypes 
in  the  library,  the  foyers,  and 
the  smoking  room. 
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and  with  little  effort  turn  his  im- 
agination back  to  the  days  of  the 
colonists.  The  stage  is  set  for  him. 
He  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  per- 
fect counterpart  of  an  interior  that 
was  popular  in  America  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Glancing  upward 
he  sees  the  darkly  glowing  surfaces 
of  the  timbered  ceiling.  Before  him 
is  an  early  colonial  mantel  of  wood; 
a  cupboard;  a  stout  table  built  for 
flagons  of  sack;  and  along  the  walls 
long  hexagonal  lanterns  of  brass 
and  pewter  which  serve  for  lighting 
fixtures.  From  them  comes  a  rich 
glow  of  soft  electric  light  twenty 
times  as  powerful  as  the  lone  can- 
dle that  lighted  the  originals  car- 
ried by  watchmen  in  the  late  seven- 
teenth century. 

Hung  on  the  walls  of  this  attrac- 
tive lounging  place  are  four  historic 
portraits  in  oil  by  Mrs.  Carola  Spa- 
eth, an  artist  of  note  in  Philadel- 
phia. They  are  excellent  copies  of 
early  paintings  of  George  Washing- 
ton, Captain  John  Paul  Jones,  Ste- 
phen Decatur,  and  Commodore 
Perry.  On  the  wall  opposite  the 
fireplace  is  a  six-foot  chart  in  oil 
by  Stuart  Travis,  the  cartographer, 
depicting  the  routes  followed  by 
the  pirates  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It 
is  done  in  the  same  artistic  fashion 
which  Mr.  Travis  gave  to  the 
"Chart  of  the  Coast  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  via  the  Panama 
Canal"  which  hangs  on  the  wall  of 
the  foyer  on  C  deck.  It  is  a  canvas 
four  feet  by  seven  and  presents  a 
wealth  of  historical  data  bringing 
to  mind  the  glamorous  days  of 
Drake  and  the  Golden  Hind,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord 
Delaware,  Pocahontas,  Captain 
John  Smith,  and  other  great  figures 
of  aid  Dominion  history. 

Virginia  History  Recalled 
Among  the  pictures  of  note  which 
were  specially  painted  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  Virginia  is  a  mural  in 
the  aft  entrance  lobby,  representing 
the  arrival  of  Captain  John  Smith 
at  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1607.  Other 
paintings  of  interest  represent  his- 
toric places  in  Virginia.  One  of 
these  is  a  picture  of  Bruton  Parish 
Church  on  Sunday  morning  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  town  which  is  be- 
ing restored  to  its  condition  in  the 
days  of  the  English  governors 
through  the  generosity  of  an  Am- 
erican philanthropist. 

The  Dining  Saloon 
The  Virginia's  dining  room  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  colonial  style  as  applied  to 
her  public  spaces.  Its  details  of 
classic  Georgian  design  are  work- 
ed out  in  conjunction  with  a  color 


The  tourist  lounge  fe. 


legant  ; 


scheme  exceptionally  light  and 
cheerful.  The  paneling  throughout 
is  old  ivory  in  tone.  Overhead  in 
the  center  is  a  large  dome,  the  sides 
of  which  are  fitted  with  mirrors  in 
the  form  of  windows,  each  having  a 
painted  brass  balcony  rail.  The 
ports  in  the  ship's  sides  are  conceal- 
ed by  leaded  glass  casements  over 
which  hang  draperies  of  glazed 
chintz  in  bright  colors  of  flowers 
and  fruits.  Cuban  mahogany  serves 
as  the  framewoi-k  for  the  chairs, 
which  are  upholstered  in  gray  blue 
mohair. 

Alternate  squares  of  rubber  tiling 
in  grayish  black  and  salmon  and 
cream  white  have  been  used  for  cov- 
ering the  floor.  Around  them  is  a 
tile  border  of  black  and  green.  The 
room  is  exceptionally  beautiful  in 
daylight,  but  the  real  richness  of 
the  simple  decoration  is  brought  out 
most  effectively  at  night  by  the 
carefully  planned  system  of  indirect 
lighting.  A  flood  of  soft  light  like 
the  warm  glow  of  a  summer  sunset 
comes  from  hidden  lamps  overhead 
and  from  fi.xtures  in  the  shape  of 
tall  old  silver  candelabra 
resting  in  niches  along  the  panelled 
walls.  The  dining  tables  are  of 
various  sizes  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  individual  groups  of  trav- 
ellers. 

Library  in  Cafe  au  Lait 
Although  the  principal  demand  of 
travellers  on  this  voyage  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  is 
abundance  of  opportunity  for  out- 
door recreation,  it  has  been  observ- 
ed that  there  are  many  travellers 
who  at  times  enjoy  a  quiet  retreat 
apart  from  the  general  centers  of 


social  activity.  With  this  in  mind 
the  builders  have  equipped  the  Vir- 
ginia with  a  library  where  seclu- 
sion of  this  sort  may  be  had.  It  is 
a  restful  apartment  with  panelled 
walls  and  ceiling  in  tones  of  cafe 
au  lait,  and  has  been  designed  to 
have  the  charm  and  dignity  of  a 
private  librarj-  ashore.  The  room 
is  equipped  with  built-in  book  cases 
of  antique  design  and  has  over-stuf- 
fed easy  chairs  and  glass-top  writ- 
ing desks.  The  floor  is  entirely 
covered  with  a  thick,  soft  carpet. 

Another  public  room  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  travellers  is  the  ver- 
andah cafe  at  the  after  end  of  the 
promenade  deck.  It  has  large  case- 
ment windows  and  doors  on  the 
sides  giving  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  sea.  The  verandah  is  a  col- 
orful room.  Decorative  wall  pan- 
els, wicker  chairs  with  upholstery 
in  tones  of  antique  gold  and  French 
blue,  and  jardiniers,  filled  with 
flowers,  make  a  most  attractive  en- 
semble. 

The  same  care  and  thought  be- 
stowed by  the  architects  and  decor- 
ators in  the  creation  of  beautiful 
public  rooms  have  been  given  to  the 
Virginia's  foyers.  The  main  en- 
trance foyer  of  the  first  cabin  on 
the  upper,  or  C  deck,  forward  of 
amidships  is  full-paneled  in  straight 
grain  oak  and  comfortably  furnish- 
ed with  large  over-stuffed  chairs 
and  settees  which  make  it  a  popular 
lounging  place.  The  forward  main 
stairway  and  adjoining  lobbies  also 
are  done  in  oak,  while  those  in  the 
after  part  have  a  simple,  painted 
finish  with  effective  balustrades  of 
painted  brass. 

(Continued  on  Page  U) 
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General  Electric  Company  and  Babcock  &.  Wilcox  Company  Produce 

Efficient  and  Economical  Power  Plant  for  Safe  and  Vibrationless 

Propulsion  of  Huge  Liner 

By  Frank  V.  Smith,  Federal  and    'Marine   Dept.,   General   Electric     Company 


HIGH-SPEED,  modern  trans- 
portation is  still  of  the  ut- 
most commercial  and  compe- 
titive importance  in  the  seeking  of 
mail  contracts,  the  dispatch  of  valu- 
able cargo,  and  in  catering  to  first- 
class  passenger  traffic,  and  means 
are  now  being  sought  to  increase 
again  the  power  and  speed  of  ships. 
In  1913.  United  States  naval  en- 
gineers, in  cooperation  with  W.  R. 
L.  Emmet,  consulting  engineer  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  saw 
the  tremendous  advantage  which 
electric  propelling  equipment  would 
have  for  ships.  Through  their  con- 
certed efforts  this  type  of  propul- 
sion was  tried  out  on  the  collier 
Jupiter  as  an  e.xperiment.  It  was 
an  unqualified  success — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  all  of  the  later 
battleships  were  so  equipped. 

Our  great  background  of  electri- 
cal experience  now  stands  us  in 
good  stead;  we  have  a  power  in  our 
hands  which  can  be  carried  to  any 
limit  desired.  Electric  drive  -was  in- 


stalled on  the  airplane  carriers 
Saratoga  and  Lexington,  and,  in  a 
recent  trial,  the  latter  developed 
the  unprecedented  power  of  210,000 
horsepower  at  the  propeller  shafts; 
this  amounts  to  262  per  cent  of  the 
greatest  power  ever  applied  on  a 
North  Atlantic  liner  and  131  per 
cent  that  which  had  ever  been  ap- 
plied to  a  naval  vessel  of  any  type 
whatsoever. 

Our  merchant  marine  was  slow 
to  adopt  this  new  form  of  drive,  un- 
til in  1926  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company,  with  great 
vision  into  the  future,  decided  to 
build  three  electric  liners  for  its 
Panama  Pacific  Line.  This  com- 
pany had  the  utmost  confidence 
that  such  a  project  would  stimulate 
trade  between  the  east  and  west, 
and  that  the  traveling  public  would 
give  its  unanimous  support  to  ships 
that  provided  both  speed  and  the 
ultimate  in  comfort  to  its  passen- 
gers. 

The  steamship  California   was  a 


brilliant  success,  and  in  its  one 
year  of  service  has  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  ships  afloat.  Its 
passenger  accommodations  have 
been  booked  ahead  for  as  much  as 
five  months.  Its  economies  usher- 
ed in  a  new  era  in  ship  propelling 
machinerj'  which  made  it  possible 
to  give  high  speed  service  at  reas- 
onable rates.  The  fuel  rate  was  but 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  that  ex- 
isting on  the  large  ships  of  the 
North  Atlantic. 

The  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned 
westward,  and  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fect of  the  California's  performance 
can  hardly  yet  be  fully  visualized. 
The  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Line 
contracted  for  the  building  of  a 
similar  ship  for  its  India  and  Aus- 
tralia trade  route;  this  ship,  nam- 
ed the  Viceroy  of  India,  is  now  near- 
ing  completion,  and  will  soon  be 
placed  in  service,  Lord  Kylsant  re- 
cently announced  that  the  new 
1000-foot  passenger  liner  now  being 
built  by  the  White  Star  Line  is  to 


At  left:  View  across  lower  platform,  Virginia's  cng 

One   of   the   boiler   rooms  showing   two   furnace   fronts  of   the 

inter-deck,  superheater  type.  Babcock  SL  Wilcox  boilers. 
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be  electrically  driven.  Other  Euro- 
pean lines  are  also  thoroughly  in- 
vestigating the  new  possibilities 
which  have  been  opened  up  because 
of  the  unlimited  and  economical 
power  which  can  now  be  produced 
electrically  on  ships. 

In  this  country  we  are  undergo- 
ing a  new  awakening,  and  many 
new  vessels  are  being  projected. 
The  Grace  Line  recently  signed  a 
contract  for  the  building  of  a  new 
all-electric  passenger  liner  for  its 
South  American  trade  route,  and 
other  contracts  are  pending  of 
equal  importance. 

The  steamship  California  paved 
the  way  for  the  merchant  marines 
of  the  world  with  its  turbine-elec- 
tric propelling  equipment,  and 
when  the  history  of  maritime  deve- 
lopment is  finally  written  it  will  be 
considered  as  the  one  vessel  re- 
sponsible for  the  ushering  in  of  the 
new  era. 

The  steamship  Virginia,  which 
has  now  taken  her  place  alongside 
the  California  in  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Line,  is  the  second  all-electric 
vessel  to  be  completed;  a  third  ves- 
sel is  now  being  built  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  ready  for  commis- 
sioning about  December  1929. 

The  Virginia,  although  almost 
an  exact  duplicate  of  the  California 
in  many  ways,  includes  quite  a 
number  of  new  developments.  She  is 
slightly  longer,  being  613  feet  long, 
whereas  the  California  is  601  feet 
long.  She  has  passenger  accommoda- 


Operating   platform   of  the  Virginia's  engine 
turbo-generating  sets  and 

tions  for  800  in  place  of  the  Cali- 
fornia's 750. 

Electricity  has  been  provided 
throughout  the  ship  wherever  it 
can  be  used  either  to  provide  com- 
fort or  convenience  for  the  passen- 
gers or  to  add  to  the  economy  or 
convenience   of   operation. 

The  Virginia  has  a  different  boil- 
er arrangement  from  that  of  her 
sister  ship,  having  eight  of  the  new 
Babcock  &  Wilcox,  inter-deck,  su- 
perheater type  boilers,  in  place  of 


•  of  the  port  side  General  Electric  propiJs 
the  De  Laval  lubricating  oil  purifier,  lov 


motor  of  the  Virginia 
right  center. 


,   featuring   the 
lain  control   panel. 

the  twelve   boilers  on  the  Califor- 
nia. 

Although  the  design  and  power 
of  the  propelling  equipment  on 
both  vessels  are  the  same,  the  Vir- 
ginia has  included  a  closed  system 
of  ventilation  on  both  its  generat- 
ing and  propelling  motor  equip- 
ment. This  feature  prevents  any 
dust  or  oil  vapor  from  being  de- 
posited on  the  windings,  and  fol- 
lows the  latest  central  station  prac- 
tice. 

All  the  engine  room  auxiliaries, 
with  the  exception  of  the  feed  pump 
and  a  few  pumps  of  minor  capacity, 
are  electrically  driven.  The  engine 
room  therefore  has  a  very  roomy 
appearance  and  is  particularly  free 
from  steam  lines.  The  major 
pumps,  which  operate  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  main  propelling 
equipment  and  are  motor  driven, 
are  all  fitted  with  the  latest  type 
of  automatic  starting  equipment. 
To  start  them  it  is  only  necessary 
to  turn  a  small  switch,  much  the 
same  as  one  would  turn  an  electric 
light  on  or  off.  Power  for  auxiliary 
purposes,  such  as  excitation,  motor 
ventilation,  forced  draft  blowers, 
circulating  and  condensate  pumps, 
refrigeration,  lighting,  etc.,  is  fur- 
nished by  four  direct-current  turbo- 
generating  sets,  each  rated  500  kilo- 
watts. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  type 
of  propelling  equipment  installed 
and  the  method  of  control.  'The 
main  turbine  generators,  of  which 
there  are  two,  are  very  similar  to 
those  installed  in  any  central  sta- 
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tion  ashore.  They  are  of  the  down- 
ward exhaust  type  with  the  conden- 
sers mounted  directly  underneath. 
Each  generator  i.s  rated  6600  kilo- 
watts at  4000  volts,  although  on  the 
trial  trips  they  proved  to  have  a 
very  large  overload  capacity  deve- 
loping sufficient  power  to  apply 
over  10,000  horsepower  on  one  pro- 
peller shaft. 

The  propelling  motors,  which  are 
directly  connected  to  their  respec- 
tive propeller  shafts,  are  what  is 
known  as  the  synchronous-induc- 
tion type;  that  is,  an  induction  mo- 
tor squirrel-cage  winding  is  imbed- 
ded in  the  pole  pieces  of  the  motor 
rotor  for  bringing  the  motor  up  to 
near  synchronous  speed  before  ap- 
plying excitation  to  the  rotor  cir- 
cuit. After  excitation  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  motor  rotor  cir- 
cuit, the  magnetic  field  set-up  locks 
itself  into  .synchronism  with  the 
revolving  field  of  the  armature  cir- 
cuit; as  the  rotor  has  no  slip  and 
no  lines  of  force  are  being  cut.  the 
squirrel-cage  winding  automatically 
ceases  to  function. 

Three  main  leads  carry  the  cur- 
rent from  the  generator  to  the  mo- 
tor stator.  To  rever.se  the  propel- 
ling motor  requires  but  the  alter- 
ing of  the  position  of  two  of  these 
main  leads  and  this  is  accomplished 
at  the  operating  panel  by  means  of 
what  is  known  as  the  reversing 
lever- 
When  starting  up  an  electric- 
drive  equipment  the  turbine  is  op- 
erated at  about  one-quarter  speed 
with  the  excitation  cut  off  the  main 
generator  field  circuit.  When  word 
is  received  from  the  bridge  for 
either  ahead  or  astern  operation  the 


reversing  lever  is  moved  to  the  po- 
sition desired  and  the  field  lever  is 
moved  to  the  first  position;  as  soon 
as  the  motor  attains  a  steady  speed 
the  field  lever  is  again  moved  for- 
ward, which  applies  excitation  to 
the  motor  rotor  circuit.  The  speed 
of  the  propeller  is  then  raised  or 
lowered  as  desired  by  altering  the 
turbine  speed.  After  the  motor  is 
in  synchronism  the  turbine  gener- 
ator and  motor  are  locked  together 
magnetically  at  a  definite  speed  re- 
duction depending  upon  the  num- 
ber of  poles  in  the  motor,  the  same 
as  if  they  were  mechanically  con- 
nected— except  in  this  case  the 
power  is  delivered  across  an  air 
gap,  something  that  will  never  show- 
wear. 

In  reversing  an  electric  ship  the 
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functions  are  performed  very  rap- 
idly, for  it  is  only  necessary  to  take 
the  field  off  of  the  generator, 
switch  the  connections  by  moving 
the  reversing  lever,  and  again  to 
apply  the  field  to  the  generator.  As 
the  turbine  always  rotates  in  one 
direction  and  never  need  be  brought 
to  a  standstill  while  maneuvering, 
the  inertia  is  quite  small.  Full 
power  is  available  for  backing  as 
well  as  go'ng  ahead,  and  the  tur- 
bine is  reduced  to,  its  simplest  and 
most  fundamental  design  character- 
istics. 

If  desired,  both  propelling  mo- 
tors can  be  operated  from  one  gen- 
erator at  a  slightly  reduced  speed, 
which  permits  at  the  same  time 
the  shutting  down  of  one  condens- 
ing equipment  with  its  attached 
auxiliaries.  The  percentage  of 
speed  that  can  be  attained  with  one 
main  gene-ptor  only  in  operation  is 
approximately  75. 

On  the  Virginia  the  initial  steam 
conditions  are  slightly  higher  than 
on  the  California;  the  boiler  pres- 
sure is  300  pounds  gauge,  and  the 
superheat  200  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  increased  fuel  economy  as 
shown  on  the  first  run  between 
Newport  News  and  New  Yo;k  was 
approximately  10  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  California. 

The  steamship  California,  the 
steamship  Virginia,  and  the  third 
vessel  now  being  built  give  per- 
manence to  something  worth  while, 
and  the  potential  trade  possibili- 
ties between  the  east  and  west  are 
being  rapidly  molded  into  a  great 
dynamic  force  by  the  modern 
transportation  which   they   afford. 
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Suites  with  Private  Deck 

The  Virginia  can  accommodate 
comfortably  400  cabin  passengers 
in  her  ail-outside  staterooms.  All 
rooms  have  metal  beds  with  springs 
and  hair  mattresses.  Accommoda- 
tion for  additional  passengers  is 
provided  by  sofa  berths  and  folding 
Pullman  "uppers."  The  furnishings 
are  unusually  attractive  and  give 
the  rooms  the  cosiness  of  the  home. 
The  furniture  is  of  special  design  in 
American  maple  and  walnut,  and 
the  coverings  which  match  the  bed 
spreads  are  of  charming  two-toned 
prints,  patterned  after  rare  old  Ital- 
ian fabrics  or  gay  toile  de  Jouy 
cretonnes.  In  some  of  the  rooms 
two  tones  of  green  are  used  and  in 
others  crimson  and  tan.  The  large 
ports,  or  stateroom  windows,  are 
curtained  in  ecru  mohair  with  nar- 
row fringe  to  match  the  bed  cover- 
ings. Many  of  these  cabin  accom- 
modations are  arranged  en  suite 
with  private  sitting  rooms. 

One  of  the  novel  features  of  the 
Virginia's  cabin  accommodations  is 
the  suites,  which  consist  of  bed 
rooms,  private  bath,  sitting  room, 
and  private  deck  verandah.  These 
luxurious  homelike  apartments  will 
have  a  strong  appeal  to  persons  who 
desire  seclusion  on  the  journey. 
They  can  accommodate  seven  per- 
sons in  two  bedrooms  having  twin 
beds  and  a  settee  each,  and  one  set- 
tee in  the  sitting  room.  The  pri- 
vate verandah  serves  as  a  restful 
outdoor  lounging  place.  The  white 
pine  deck  is  covered  with  colorful 
summer  rugs  over  which  arc  ar- 
ranged tables  and  chairs  of  cane 
and  wicker.  Projecting  from  the 
deck  above  is  a  bright  Spanish  awn- 
ing which  protects  occupants  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun. 

All  rooms  of  these  suites  de  luxe 
are  specially  decorated  and  furn- 
ished, the  walls  being  relieved  by 
small  etchings  and  water  colors  in 
artistic  frames. 

Tourist  Quarters  Attractive 
Like  the  staterooms  of  first  cab- 
in, the  tourist  rooms  are  all  outside 
rooms  and  have  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water.  They  are  airy,  gener- 
ous in  size,  and  tastefully  furn- 
ished. 

The  tourist  public  rooms,  in 
their  general  style  of  architecture, 
conform  with  the  first  cabin  public 
spaces  though  they  are  less  elabor- 
ate in  detail. 

The  tourist  lounge,  forty-two  by 
forty-eight  feet,   is  full-paneled   in 


(Continued  Irom  Page  9) 

ivory  tones  and  has  small-patterned 
hangings  of  rose  and  white  over 
leaded  glass  casement  windows.  The 
dining  room  is  forty-eight  feet 
square  with  paneled  walls  of  soft 
tints  and  a  dome  of  colonial  design 
built  into  the  center  of  the  ceiling. 
The  tables  are  arranged  for  two, 
four  or  eight  persons,  and  service  is 
from  the  same  kitchens  that  serve 
the  first  class  dining  room.  All 
lighting  fixtures  are  in  antique  sil- 
ver finish. 

The  quaint  artistic  interior  de- 
sign of  the  first  cabin  smoking 
room  is  represented  in  the  corre- 
sponding apartment  of  the  tourist 
cabin.  The  old  pine  paneling  and 
antique  hardware  of  the  first  class 
room  are  there,  though  worked  out 
in  more  simple  fashion. 

The  Virginia,  although  almost  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  California  as 
regards  physical  appointments,  will 
now  hold  the  record  of  being  the 
largest  merchant  vessel  ever  built 
in  the  United  States.  She  is  just 
12  feet  longer  than  the  California. 
A  detailed  description  of  propul- 
sion and  auxiliary  machinery  of  the 
Virginia  is  given  in  a  separate  ar- 
ticle in  this  issue. 

These  vessels,  in  addition  to  being 
propelled  electrically,  are  supplied 
with  such  a  wealth  of  electrical  ap- 
paratus that  the  traveler  today  may 
enjoy  the  same  comforts  as  those 
accorded  in  the  finest  hotels  or  in 
a  person's  own  home.  However, 
the  passengers  are  not  alone  in  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  the  many 
electrical  devices.  The  auxiliary 
equipment  throughout  the  vessel  is 
also  electrified  wherever  possible, 
relieving  to  the  greatest  extent  the 
drudgery  and  toil  for  the  worker  on 
the  ship. 

Quiet,  Vibrationless  Operation 
The  passengers  who  travel  on 
these  modern  electric  liners  are  go- 
ing to  be  delighted  with  the  mys- 
terious, quiet,  and  vibrationless 
movement  of  the  ship  through  tro- 
pical seas,  the  sight-seeing  tours  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  and  Panama  while 
enroute;  they  are  also  going  to  en- 
joy to  the  fullest  extent  the  outdoor 
swimming  pools,  the  morning  and 
afternoon  concerts,  deck  sports, 
gymnasium,  dancing  in  the  evening, 
and  the  verandah  cafe.  In  a  deeper 
sense,  however,  they  are  going  to 
enjoy  these  things  all  the  more  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  men  who 
work  on  these  vessels  are  sharing  in 


the  benefits  which  electricity  has 
provided. 

The  California  and  Virginia,  sis- 
ter ships,  now  pave  the  way  for  a 
new  era  in  ship  construction  that 
is  in  keeping  with  that  modern  and 
up-to-date  American  spirit — let  ma- 
chinery do  the  work. 

Both  vessels  are  a  great  credit 
to  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Company,  who  built  the 
vessels;  to  the  General  Electric 
Company,  who  powered  the  vessels ; 
to  the  Babcock-Wilcox  Company, 
who  built  the  boilers;  and  to  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  whose  far-sighted  policy 
is  so  in  keeping  with  our  national 
ideals. 


Virginia  Carries  Most 
ModernEquipment 

THE  largest  and  finest  passen- 
ger liner  ever  built  in  America 
docked  at  San  Francisco.  De- 
cember 24,  after  a  most  successful 
run  from  the  yard  of  her  builders. 
The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Company,  to  New  York 
and  thence  on  her  maiden  voyage 
to  California.  Named  after  the 
Old  Dominion  State,  the  Virginia  is 
the  very  latest  in  naval  architec- 
ture. 

Propulsion  power  for  her  huge 
propellers  is  obtained  from  electric 
motors  which  receive  their  power 
from  huge  generators  driven  by 
high  speed  turbines.  Even  the 
compasses  of  this  new  wonder  of 
the  sea  are  electric.  In  addition 
to  the  old  type  magnetic  compass,  a 
neat,  substantial  looking  machine 
called  the  Sperry  gyro-compass,  is 
housed  down  in  the  vessel's  insides. 
A  motor  is  employed  to  spin  a  gyro 
wheel  at  high  speed  in  a  special 
mounting.  The  gyro  adjusts  its 
spinning  axis  parallel  to  the  earth's 
axis,  which  gives  the  true  north  and 
south  without  any  interference 
from  the  ship's  steel  hull.  Indicat- 
ing compasses  are  mounted  on  the 
bridge  and  in  any  other  part  of  the 
ship  where  a  compass  indication 
may  be  desirable. 

The  gyro-compass  is  also  used  to 
operate  the  Sperry  gyro-pilot,  or 
automatic  steering  equipment. 
When  out  on  the  high  seas  the  Vir- 
ginia will  be  guided  accurately  on 
her  course  by  this  machine,  which 
is  said  to  be  far  more  accurate  and 
efficient  than  the  human  quarter- 
master. 


SUPPLEMENTING  the  articles 
kon  passenger  accommodations 
'and  on  propulsion  machinery, 
we  are  here  giving  a  description  of 
the  auxiliai-j-  machinery  and  equip- 
ment of  the  steamship  California, 
as  read  by  Rodger  Williams,  man- 
ager of  the  operating  department. 
International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  before  the  Thirty-sixth 
General"  Meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers  on  November  16 
last  at  New  York.  The  apparatus 
herein  described  was,  we  under- 
stand, duplicated  on  the  steamship 
Virginia. 

Deck  and  Floor  Covering. — Sel- 
balith  magnesite  deck  covering  is 
laid  over  the  steel  decks  throughout 
the  passenger  and  crew  space.  Rub- 
ber tiling,  made  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  is  laid  over 
most  of  the  public  spaces  in  the 
passenger  quarters,  except  in  the 
carpeted  library  and  the  oak-floor- 
ed first  class  lounge.  Linoleum  and 
rugs  are  used  in  the  staterooms, 
hard  tiling  in  the  bathrooms,  and 
in  some  places  the  Selbalith  alone 
with  hard  surface  suffices. 

Galleys  and  Pantries— The  gal- 
leys are  electrically  equipped 
throughout,  except  that  there  are 
two  charcoal  broilers.  The  ranges 
are  Edison,  12  in  number,  including 
two  in  the  crew's  galley.  There  are 
two  180-loaf  electric  bake  ovens, 
two  Victor  dishwashers,  electric 
griddles,  toasters,  egg  boilers,  clean 
steam  generators,  and  the  usual  jac- 
keted kettles   and   other   equipment 


Switchboard  for  the  control  of  lighting    heating    and  auxiliary  power  ( 

watts  arc  distributed  through  this  board  at  full  capacity. 


for  the  preparation  of  food  and 
care  of  equipment.  The  pantries  are 
conveniently  arranged  and  contain 
the  usual  equipment  of  steam 
tables,  bains-raarie,  china  and 
glassware  lockers  and  coffee  boil- 
ers. 

Electric  cooking  has  proved,  in 
the  service  of  the  ship,  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  and  far  more 
economical  than  anticipated. 

Life-Saving  Equipment. — Welin 
davits  and  boats  are  arranged  along 
the  boat  deck.  The  boats  are  metal 
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on  account  of  the  tropical  run.  The 
equipment  is  in  accordance  with 
U.S.  Steamboat  Inspection  rules. 
Electric  winches  are  provided  for 
hoisting,  and  there  are  two  special 
emergency  lifeboats  fitted  with  the 
Vangunco  hoisting  and  lowering 
gear. 

Hull  and  Cargo  Machinen,.— A 
Hyde  steam  windlass  and  a  warp- 
ing winch  comprise  the  only  steam 
hull  machinery  of  importance. 
Steam  was  chosen  for  these  pur- 
poses because  it  was  found  that  the 
piping  could  be  led  through  the 
pipe  tunnel  conveniently  and  there- 
fore it  was  possible  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  cheaper  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  to  guard,  as  well,  against 
the  difficulties  of  using  electrical 
machinery  in  spaces  so  exposed  to 
salt  water.  All  other  hull  and  car- 
go machinery  is  motor  driven. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  Hyde 
hydro-electric  type,  sucli  as  is  used 
on  some  of  the  newer  battleships. 
The  control  from  the  bridge  is  by 
two  separate  systems,  one  of  which 
is  by  telemotor,  and  the  second, 
electric,  which  is  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sperry  automatic 
steering.  The  steering  gear  is  de- 
signed to  allow  the  rudder  to  be 
turned  through  an  angle  of  70  de- 
grees in  thirty  seconds  at  a  ship 
speed   of   18  knots. 

There    are    three    Hyde    electric- 
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ally  driven,  nonreversible  capstans 
for  handling  heavy  lines,  designed 
to  exert  a  pull  of  25,000  pounds  at 
a  speed  of  50  feet  per  minute  and 
capable  of  speed  up  to  125  pounds 
per  minute  at  lighter  loads. 

The  electric  winches  for  cargo 
handling  consist  of  sixteen  Lidger- 
wood  single-geared,  high-speed 
winches  and  two  Shephard  high- 
speed winches  on  the  weather 
decks;  eight  double-geared,  med- 
ium-speed winches  between  decks. 
The  high-speed  winches  will  lift 
1500  pounds  at  a  speed  of  300  feet 
per  minute.  Heavier  loads  lessen 
the  speed,  but  our  experience  with 
the  ship  in  six  months  has  shown 
that  the  choice  of  winches  has  been 
amply  justified  both  for  handling 
average  cargo  as  well  as  for  heav- 
ier general  cargo.  The  Shepard 
winches  were  installed  largely  for 
test  purposes,  as  they  contain  sev- 
eral advantageous  features  for  ma- 
rine work  and  so  far  have  func- 
tioned well.  The  'tween  deck  win- 
ches have  been  satisfactory.  They 
operate  through  swinging  cranes, 
which  method  of  handling  cargo 
from  blind  hatches  is  reasonably 
satisfactory  when  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  towing  trucks  and  trail- 
ers. 

Access  to  the  'tween  deck  hatches 
is  provided  through  large  side 
doors,  hinged,  in  pairs,  or  single, 
each  door  being  7  feet  4  inches  in 
height  by  4  feet  6  inches  in  width. 
Doors  are  also  provided  for  the 
fuel  oil  connections,  for  embarking 
passengers,  and  for  handling  engine 
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and  victualling  stores,  making  a 
total  of  twenty-four  side  ports  in 
the  ship.  The  doors  are  guttered 
inside  and  scuppered  and  have  given 
no  trouble. 

Water-tight  doors  are  electrically 
operated  throughout  and  controlled 
through  a  centralized  panel  in  the 
wheelhouse.  The  system  operates 
on  the  direct-current  system  and 
also  by  the  emergency  lighting  and 
power  sets. 

The  navigating  equipment  com- 
prises the   Sperry  gyroscopic   com- 


pass system  and  automatic  steer- 
ing; a  Brown  telemotor;  stand-by 
magnetic  compasses;  a  Kolster 
radio  direction  finder;  motor-driv- 
en sounding  machines;  submarine 
signal  set;  a  course  recorder;  re- 
volution indicators;  and  other  use- 
ful instruments.  Two  1000-watt 
Sperry  searchlights  are  placed  on 
top  of  the  bridge. 

Ventilation.  —  Mechanical  and 
natural  ventilation  is  provided.  The 
mechanical  ventilation  is  motor- 
driven,  supply  and  exhaust,  the 
fans  being  located  on  the  boat  deck- 
houses. Air  is  forced  into  the  state- 
rooms, public  spaces,  fire  rooms, 
engine  rooms,  and  crew's  quarters, 
and  is  exhausted  from  toilets,  baths, 
smoking  rooms,  and  galleys.  Nat- 
ural ventilation  through  cowls  is 
provided  for  cargo  spaces  and  cer- 
tain other  parts  of  the  ship. 

Fire  Protection.  —  The  boiler 
rooms  have  the  Foamite  system. 
The  Rich  system  is  provided  for  de- 
tecting fires  in  the  holds  and  other 
inaccessible  places  with  the  control 
cabinet  in  the  wheel-house.  A  steam 
smothering  system  is  provided  for 
the  holds.  Throughout  passenger 
spaces,  storerooms,  and  other 
spaces  is  installed  the  Cory  elec- 
tric-pneumatic system  for  giving  the 
alarm.  Fire  screen  bulkheads  and 
fire  doors  are  located  in  the  pas- 
senger spaces.  The  usual  equip- 
ment of  portable  extinguishers  and 
fire  hydrants  is  provided. 

Interior  Communication. — A  tele- 
(Contmued  on  Page  30) 


First  class  pantry  equipment  on  the  Virginia,  featuring  electrical 
equipment  and  steam  table. 
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Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Orville  Wright's  First  Flight  Witnesses  Tremen- 
dous Progress  in  Aerial  Transportation 


•  HEN  Orville  Wright  made  his  historic  flight 
twenty-five  years  ago,  commercial  aviation 
,  ,  was  a  dream]  Scoffers  ridiculed  the  predic- 
tion that  some  day  mail,  express,  and  passengers  would 
be  transported  in  "a  flying  machine."  The  types  of 
skeptics  who  sat  on  the  river  banks  expecting  to  see 
Fulton's  steamboat  blow  up  and  the  types  which  de- 
clared the  steam  train  "because  it  goes  more  than  15 
miles  an  hour  is  a  device  of  Satan."  were  in  evidence 
twenty-five  vears  ago.  Professor  Langley,  whose  plane 
crashed  just  three  months  before  the  Wright  brothers' 
flight,  died  broken  hearted  only  to  receive  honors  in 
another  decade. 

To  many  the  Wright  brothers  were  "queer  fellows."' 
Their  first  flights  came  when  "horseless  carriages" 
wee  frightening  the  countryside  and  the  public-  was 
even  debating  the  practicability  of  the  automobile,  just 
as  it  has  always  debated  every  new  form  of  transporta- 
tion since  the  day  when  the  caveman  hitched  the  family 
cow  to  a  cart  and  humans  for  the  first  time  got  their 
feet  off  the  ground. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  by  the  American  Air 
Transport  Association,  answer  the  scoffer  of  less  than 
a  generation  ago. 

Expressed   stati.stically,   the    status    of    commercial 
aviation  in  America  today  is: 
Miles  being  flown   daily  by   mail,   express,   and 

passenger  planes  on  regular  scheduled  routes  40,6.54 

Miles  of  airways  1^'^33 

Miles  of  airways  operating  or  scheduled 20.326 

Miles  of  mail  airways  12,397 

Miles  of  lighted  airways  8,000 

Miles  flown  daily  with  mail  30,000 

Number  of  states  traversed  by  commercial   air 

lines    ^"^ 

Number  of  cities  served  by  planes  on   regular 

.  schedules ■,•       ^''^ 

Population  of  areas  surrounding  cities  served  by 

mail  and  express  and  passenger  planes  ...60,000,000 

♦Air  Mail  carried  in  1928,  tons l.'^OO 

•Letters  carried  in  1928  137.000.000 

♦Express  Shipments  carried  in  1928  30,000 

-Estimated. 

Planes  of  commercial  aviation  companies  in  the 
United  States  fly  more  miles  than  those  of  any  other 
nation;  also  more  miles  at  night.  Figures  on  total 
transport  mileage  flown   in  1927  were: 

United  States  6,000,000      France    3,500,000 

Germany   5.500,000      British  Empire  .2,000,000 

In  1927.  airplane  miles  flown  in  transportation  op- 


erations in  the  United  States  increased  1.700.000  over 
1926.  In  1928,  they  will  register  a  minimum  increase 
of  4,000,000  miles  over  1927. 

This  record  is  outstanding  because  this  country's 
.splendid  networks  of  air  mail  and  transport  lines  are 
operating  without  subsidy  from  the  central  govern- 
ment. France,  in  1928,  allowed  218.174,140  francs  for 
civil  aviation  of  which  115.000.000  francs  is  for  prem- 
iums and  subsidies.  The  British  Government  in  the 
past  seven  years  spent  1.382,780  pounds  in  certain  di- 
rect aids  to  subsidize  air  and  transport  lines.  In  re- 
cent years  the  British  government  has  paid  one  com- 
pany 137.000  pounds  annually  as  a  direct  subsidy  for 
operating  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 
This  company  received  another  subsidy  for  its  services 
between  England  and  Egypt.  Germany  appropriated 
19.7.50.000  marks   in   1928. 


McCormick  Official  Reports 

Growth  in  Trade 

kRESIDENT-ELECT  HOOVER'S  visit  to  South 
America  will  result  in  great  and  immediate  com- 
mercial benefits  to  the  United  States,  perhaps 
even  twenty-five  per  cent  within  a  year,  according  to 
Ralph  W.  Bybee,  manager  of  the  foreign  department 
for  the  McCormick  Steamship  Company,  after  a  trip 
on  his  company's  steamer  West  Camargo  around  South 
America,  which  consumed  four  months  and  sent  him 
in  trade  investigations  through  seven  countries. 

"Nowhere  does  trade  follow  friendship  as  among  the 
Latin-American  states."  Bybee  said,  "and  a  lot  of  for- 
eign-provoked suspicions  are  going  to  be  allayed  by 
Mr.   Hoover." 

Brazilians  are  anticipating  Mr.  Hoover's  visit  with 
mixed  emotions,  he  declared.  They  have  arbitrary 
price  regulations  on  coffee,  and.  having  seen  what  Mr. 
Hoover  did  to  the  British  rubber  monopoly,  they  are 
wondering  where  the  "big  stick"  will  fall  next.  Bybee 
said  the  Brazil  Coffee  Institute  has  a  12,000,000  bag 
surplus  of  coffee  in  warehouses,  and  the  largest  crop 
in  history  is  expected  in  1929,  the  disposal  and  financ- 
ing of  w'hich  is  troubling  them  in  view  of  aggressive 
marketing  by  neighbor  states,  now  developing  planta- 
tions of  the  beverage  beans. 

Argentina  and  Brazil,  particularly,  are  making  for- 
ward strides  in  commercial  fields.  Buenos  Aires  is 
completing  28  additional  berths  for  shipping,  yet  these 
will  not  entirely  alleviate  the  cramped  conditions,  so 
(Continued  on  Page  41,  Blue  .Section) 
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Some  Remarks  on  Cargo  Handling  Methods  in  Transpacific  Ports  as  Seen 

Through  the  Eyes  of  a  Layman 

Bv  Fred  B.  Michelson 


A  PROMINENT  San  Francisco 
steamship  executive  recently 
said  "The  ordinary  freight 
carrying  vessel  plying  between  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  and  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Philippines  loses  approxi- 
mately $2500  on  each  voyage  due  to 
antiquated  methods  of  handling 
cargo  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pa- 
cific." This  amount,  he  explained, 
is  lost  through  delay  in  the  ship's 
turn-around,  which  naturally  trans- 
lates itself  into  extra  dollars  paid 
out  in  wages,  keep,  and  up-keep,  as 
well  as  into  loss  of  many  days  on 
the  yearly  schedule. 

One  need  not  be  a  steamship  man 
to  recognize  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment, provided  he  makes  a  trip  to 
the  Orient  on  a  freighter.  Such  a 
trip  was  made  recently  by  the  writer 
on  an  American  (Shipping  Board 
built)  freighter  operated  by  a  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipping  company  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports  to  ports  in 
Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines. 

Taking  the  ports  visited  in  the 
order  in  which  they  came  on  our  it- 
inerary, Nagoya,  Japan,  is  first. 
There  are  too  few  docking  facilities 
at  Nagoya,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  third  or  fourth  largest  city 
in  Japan.  Consequently  our  ship 
anchored  in  the  stream.  Cargo  for 
this  port  consisted  principally  of 
lumber,  which  was  carried  on  deck, 
and  a  few  logs,  which  were  carried 
in  the  after  hold.  The  lumber  and 
logs  both  were  unloaded  into  the 
water,  where  native  stevedores 
made  them  into  rafts.  Probably  the 
only  loss  of  time  came  about 
through  the  slow  rate  of  speed  with 
which  the  Japanese  stevedore 
works. 

At  Hakata  we  again  anchored  in 
the  stream.     More  lumber  was  dis- 
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1  the  Philippines  looking  through 
alms  from  whence  comes  copra, 
principal  products  of  the  islands. 


charged  and  a  small  parcel  of  cargo 
was  taken  aboard  for  Chinese  ports. 
However  small  the  parcel  was  we 
were  in  Hakata  more  than  two 
days. 

One  inevitable  factor  which  de- 
lays operations  is  the  failure  of 
stevedores  to  speak  English,  or  the 
failure  of  Americans  to  speak  Jap- 
anese, whichever  way  the  blame 
should  fall.  One  of  the  difficulties 
arising  out  of  this  situation  came 
about  in  Hakata,  when  a  swinging 
stick  of  lumber  struck  a  cargo  light 
and  demolished  it.  There  was  much 
gabbling  and  gesticulating  before 
one  of  the  coolies  was  sent  to  find 
the  quartermaster.  The  quarter- 
master happened  to  be  on  the  fore- 
castle head  putting  up  the  anchor 


Left:  A  Filipino  and 
his  caribou  transport- 
ing sugar  to  the  docks. 
Right:    Three   quarter- 

"freighter.""' 


light,  and  could  not  be  located  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Even  af- 
ter he  was  singled  out  the  coolie 
failed  to  make  his  wants  clear  until 
by  gesture  and  gurgles  he  had  en- 
ticed the  quartermaster  to  the  after 
well  deck.  There  the  stevedore  boss 
explained  that  he  wanted  another 
"look  lamp"  to  light  the  progress  of 
his  labor.  So  the  repartee  between 
the  ship's  crew  and  the  coolies  went 
on — with  hands  and  feet  land  a 
great  amount  of  guessing  on  both 
sides. 

Time,  the  sages  say,  waits  for 
no  man.  And  the  Oriental  coolie  is 
just  as  indifferent  toward  time.  Re- 
ceiving only  a  few  "clackers"  for 
his  day's  work,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  his  conscience  does  not  worry 
under  the  memory  of  a  wasted  hour. 
But  an  hour,  or  two  or  three,  in  un- 
loading a  ship  sometimes  means  the 
difference  of  a  day  in  the  ship's 
schedule. 

Having  spent  Christmas  Day  in 
Hakata,  we  triced  up  her  booms  and 
set  sail  for  Shanghai.  We  were  al- 
ready five  days  behind  schedule, 
four  of  them  lost  at  sea  due  to 
heavy  weather  and  head  winds,  and 
the  other  one  somehow  lost  in  Na- 
goya and  Hakata. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  of  the  day 
before  New  Year  when  we  steamed 
up  the  Yangtze  Poo  river.  Multi- 
tudinous and  multi-formed  craft 
swarmed  on  the  broad,  yellow 
stream.  There  were  warships  and 
merchant  ships,  submarine  tenders 
and  airplane  carriers  anchored  to 
the  buoys  in  two  solid  lines  along 
either  side  of  the  river.  Junks,  sam- 
pans, gun  boats,  and  fertilizer  boats 
swarmed  in  and  out  and  across  the 
channel.  Shanghai  being  an  inter- 
( Continued  on  Page  45,  Blue  Section) 
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In  the  Engine  Room 


Designers  of  Marine  Boilers  Should  Apply  the  Recent  Developments 
in  Shore  Practice 


THE  passage  of  the  Jones-White  bill  having  re- 
vived interest  in  shipbuilding,  the  question  nat- 
urally arises  as  to  what  extent  marine  steam  gen- 
eration can  be  improved  through  adopting  the  improve- 
ments established  in  land  power  plants. 

The  boiler,  as  we  have  commonly  termed  the  appar- 
atus used  for  steam  generation,  is  composed  of  two 
parts  having  exactly  opposite  functions;  first,  a  fur- 
nace designed  to  withstand  high  temperatures  and  in 
which  fuel  is  burned  to  produce  heat;  second,  a  cooling 
furnace  which  acts  as  a  refrigerator  in  cooling  the  fur- 


nace and  the  hot  gases  of  combustion.  This  is  usually 
called  boiler  heating  surface  and  has  heretofore  per- 
formed two  entirely  separate  and  distinct  functions; 
namely,  it  first  supplied  the  sensible  heat  necessary 
to  raise  the  feed  water  to  the  temperature  of  evapora- 
tion and  it  then  added  the  latent  heat  required  for 
evaporation  at  the  desired  pressure. 

In  designing  this  boiler  heating  surface  for  marine 
use  the  following  points  are  of  major  importance: 

1.  The  form  that  the  surface  shall  take. 

2.  The  arrangement  that  will  give  largest  steam  ca- 
pacity with  minimum  weight. 

3.  The  absorption  of  the  maximum  amount  of  radiant 
heat  by  the  water  heating  surface. 

4.  The  largest  possible  water  reserve. 

5.  The  desirability  of  separating  the  surface  used  to 
supply  sensible  heat  from  that  used  to  supply  latent 
heat. 

6.  The  precipitation  of  the  scale  forming  solids  pres- 
ent in  feed  water  in  a  section  of  the  boiler  not  exposed 
to  intense  heat. 

7.  Provision  for  rapid  circulation  over  the  hottest 
portions  of  the  heating  surface. 


I  practice  in  water-tube  boile 


Two  typical   examples 
design. 

At  left.  1276-horsepower.  450-pound  pressure  Babcock  5i  Wil- 
cox boiler  fitted  with  superheater,  economizer,  and  water  walls,  and 
arranged  for  mechanical  stoking. 

Above.    1035-horscpower    Kidwell   boiler    arranged    for   pulver- 
ized coal  and  equipped  with  superheater,  economizer,  and  combina- 
tion air-cooled  refractory  and  water  walls. 
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It  is  theoretically  possible  to  design  an  ideal  boiler. 
But  can  the  requirements  of  efficiency  be  met  with  a 
construction  that  will  be  easy  to  repair,  cheap  to  main- 
tain, and  reliable  under  long  voyages? 

The  tendency  in  modern  steam  generator  design  is  to 
separate  the  total  heating  surface  into  the  following 
divisions: 

1.  Furnace  walls  and  floor. 

2.  Heating  surface  for  adding  sensible  heat. 

3.  Heating  surface  for  adding  latent  heat. 

4.  Heating  surface  for  adding  superheat. 

5.  Heating  surface  for  air  preheating. 

The  Furnace 

The  furnace  is  now  recognized  as  the  most  important 
part  of  the  steam  generator  or  boiler.  The  steam  pro- 
ducing capacity  is  determined  by  the  quantities  of  fuel 
which  can  be  effectively  burned  in  the  furnace.  The 
efficiency  is  also  largely  affected  by  the  furnace,  as  in- 
efficient combustion  will  reduce  the  heat  absorbed  by 
the  best  design  of  heating  surface. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  trend  of  furnace  de- 
sign ashore.  Furnace  dimensions  have  been  increased 
greatly  and  the  trend  is  toward  complete  water  cooling 
of  furnaces.  Large  furnace  dimensions  result  in  a 
relatively  small  B.T.U.  release  per  cubic  foot  of  fur- 
nace volume  with  attendant  low  furnace  maintenance. 
Of  equal  importance  is  the  efficient  combustion  of  fuel 
and  mixing  of  the  gases  before  entering  the  water  heat- 
ing surface  which  results  from  the  large  furnace.  It  is 
well  known  that  high  boiler  efficiency  is  dependent 
upon  high  carbon  dioxide  because  of  the  smaller 
amount  of  excess  air  used.  With  small  furnaces  it  is 
necessary  to  use  more  excess  air  in  order  to  bring  each 
particle  of  fuel  into  intimate  contact  with  sufficient 
oxygen  due  to  the  shorter  space  of  time  available  for 
combustion. 

Water  cooling  of  furnaces  was  at  first  used  with  the 
idea  of  decreasing  brickwork  maintenance;  but  the  land 
engineer  has  since  found  that  with  it  he  is  able  to  ob- 
tain higher  efficiencies  from  less  heating  surface  be- 
cause of  the  large  radiant  heat  absorption  by  such  fur- 
nace walls.  The  application  of  complete  water  cooling 
will  render  the  marine  water-tube  furnace  similar  to 
the  Scotch  boiler  furnace  insofar  as  the  elimination  of 
brickwork  and  other  furnace  troubles  is  concerned. 
Water  walls  replace  furnace  brickwork,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  area  of  incandescent  radiating  surface.  Water 
walls  lower  furnace  temperatures  through  the  absorp- 
tion of  radiant  heat  and  assist  in  the  work  formerly 
done  by  the  lower  rows  of  boiler  tubes,  thereby  decreas- 
ing tube  troubles.  As  space  limitations  aboard  ship  do 
not  permit  as  large  a  furnace  as  is  considered  best 
practice  ashore,  the  use  of  water  walls  is  even  more  im- 
perative in  a  marine  furnace  as  they  offset  to  a  large 
extent  this  loss  of  furnace  volume. 
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Addition  of  Sensible  Heat 

In  the  past  it  has  been  customarj-  to  heat  the  feed 
water  to  approximately  200  degrees  by  means  of  a  feed 
water  heater  and  then  depend  upon  the  boiler  to  sup- 
ply the  remainder  of  the  sensible  heat  in  addition  to 
the  latent  heat  required  to  convert  it  to  steam.  Best 
efficiencies  can  be  obtained  by  supplying  practically  all 
of  this  sensible  heat  before  introducing  the  water  to 
the  evaporating  section  of  the  boiler. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  this  sensible  heat. 
One  is  through  the  use  of  stage  bleeding  for  feed  water 
heating  and  the  other  is  by  the  combination  of  a  low 
pressure  feed  water  heater  and  an  economizer  recover- 
ing heat  from  boiler  exit  gases. 

Data  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
show  the  gas  temperature  drop  through  a  straight-tube, 
cross-drum,  marine  boiler.  It  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  last  40  per  cent  of  the  boiler  surface  performs  only 
6  per  cent  of  the  work,  and  that  the  first  10  per  cent 
does  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  work. 

Until  recently  this  last  40  per  cent  of  relatively  inef- 
ficient surface  has  been  retained  because  it  seemed  the 
only  practical  means  of  reducing  stack  gases  to  a  rea- 
sonable temperature.  The  present  trend  in  shore  and 
modern  marine  installations  is  toward  the  elimination 
of  this  last  40  per  cent  of  the  boiler  surface  and  the  sub- 
stitution therefor  of  a  surface  designed  to  effect  ef- 
ficient heat  transfer  from  low  temperature  gases. 
Contraflow  marine  economizers  have  accomplished  this 
very  satisfactorily. 

On  the  other  hand,  stage-bleeding  feed  heating  must 
be  considered,  as  the  efficiency  of  steam  turbines  is  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  such  feed-water  heaters;  their  ap- 
plication makes  it  possible  to  raise  the  feed  temperature 
to  300  degrees  or  better.  The  employment  of  such 
equipment  would  partially  eliminate  the  usefulness  of 
the  economizer  as  the  sensible  heat  would  be  supplied 
by  bled  steam.  In  its  place  there  would  be  a  much 
smaller  economizer  and  air  heater  or  an  air  heater  of 
great  size   (due  to  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  heat 


Fig.  1.  Sectional  view  of  marine  type  econoniizer.  Straight  steel  tubes  with  iron,  gill  nng  castings 
shrunk  on  and  having  their  ends  connected  by  forged  steel  headers.  This  gill  ring  construction 
presents  six  "-  s  more  heat  absorbing  surface  per  lineal  foot  than  would  the  bare  steel  tubing. 
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transfer  in  an  air  heater),  if  the  maximum  efficiency  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Troubles  were  experienced  through  rapid  stack-gas 
corrosion  and  internal  exidation  of  economizers  in  the 
early  installations  afloat  and  ashore.  These  difficulties 
have  been  overcome  and  there  are  now  available  re- 
liable contraflow  marine  economizers  which  will  give 
corrosion  and  internal  oxidation  of  economizers  in  the 
satisfactory  service.  A  study  of  the  performance  rec- 
ords, for  many  years,  of  a  large  number  of  economizer 
installations,  now  operating  both  in  stationarj'  and 
marine  plants,  will  settle  any  doubt  on  this  point. 

The  efficiency  of  an  economizer  has  always  been 
recognized  and  many  simple  devices  have  been  tried  in 
the  past  but  failed"  because  of  the  above  mentioned 
troubles.  In  the  economizers  now  used  external  cor- 
rosion has  been  overcome  by  an  extended  cast  iron  sur- 
face which  is  shrunk  on  to  steel  tubes.  All  exposed 
surfaces  are  of  cast  iron  and  all  pressure  surfaces  are 
of  steel  tubing  or  forged  steel  headers — an  ideal  com- 
bination for  marine  economizer  service.  Through  the 
use  of  the  extended  heating  surface  it  is  possible  to 
keep  the  area  to  carry  the  water  small  and  the  velocity 
of  the  water  correspondingly  high,  thereby  also  elim- 
inating internal  oxidation.  The  design  is  such  that  the 
water  and  gas  pass  on  opposite  sides  of  this  surface 
in  counter  current  flow.  This  arrangement  gives  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  heating  surface  thereby  re- 
ducing weight  and  bulk.  The  contraflow  principle,  so 
ideal  for  maximum  heat  transfer  from  lower  tempera- 
ture gases,  is  used  in  the  economizers,  but  is  impossible 
to  obtain  in  the  evaporating  section.  There  are,  at  the 
present  time,  marine  installations  in  operation  in  which 
economizers  of  similar  type  have  been  used  and  from 
•which  the  exit-gas  temperatures  have  been  maintained 
in  regular  daily  service  well  below  300  degrees,  while 
the  feed-water  temperature,  leaving  the  economizer  and 
entering  the  boiler,  was  considerably  above  300  degrees. 


The  economizer  affects  the  double  advantage  of  pre- 
heating feed  water  to  the  required  temperature  and  of 
reducing  the  higher  boiler  exit-gas  temperatures.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  some  combination  of 
steam-bleeding  heaters  with  economizers  would  pre- 
sent the  ideal  means  of  preheating  the  feed  water  and 
reducing  boiler  exit-gas  temperatures. 
Evaporating  Surface 

The  evaporation  section  of  the  boiler  or  steam  gen- 
erator should  be  so  designed  as  to  present  the  maximum 
possible  area  to  the  radiant  heat  of  the  furnace.  The 
circulation  of  water  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  preci- 
pitate the  scale-forming  solids  before  the  water  enters 
the  tubes  exposed  to  the  furnace.  Tubes  should  be  large 
enough  for  thorough  mechanical  cleaning.  The  general 
design  should  provide  reliability,  high  capacity,  and 
means  for  making  all  repairs  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  Scotch  boiler  over 
the  water-tube  boiler  in  the  past  has  been  its  greater 
water  storage  capacity.     In  the  design  of  a  new  boiler 
ample  water  reserve  should  be  provided  for. 
Superheaters 

Modern  practice  has  demonstrated  the  important 
gains  which  result  from  high  superheat  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  only  desirable  limit  to  superheat  is  the  tem- 
perature above  which  materials  fail.  To  obtain  this 
superheat  it  is  essential  to  use  heating  surface  of  a  de- 
sign and  material  suitable  to  withstand  the  temperature 
to  which  it  will  be  subjected.  Supports  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  prevent  bending  or  warping  of  elements. 
The  superheater  should  be  so  installed  as  to  permit  of 
successful  and  frequent  external  cleaning  by  steam 
jets.  All  joints  and  pipe  connections  to  the  superheater 
should  be  available  from  the  fire  room  in  order  that  it 
may  be  possible,  in  case  of  emergency  at  sea,  to  cut  out 
individual  elements  with  minimum  delay  and  without 
cooling  the  boiler.  This  eliminates  the  necessity  for 
by-passing  the  superheater,  if  a  leak  should  develop — 
by-passing  is  undesirable  as  it  may  damage  the  entire 
superheater. 


Fig.  2.  Typical  cross  drum,  straight   tube,  marine  water-tube  boilers.    The  iUustration   at    left  shows  this  type   of  boiler  as  CO; 

stnicted  for  American  ships   during  the   war   period.   .At  right  is  shown  the  present  type  with  mcreased  furnace  volume,  radia 

heat  superheater  in  front  wall. and  economizer  at  the  top. 
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Air  Preheaters 

For  certain  fuels  such  as  pulverized  coal  or  coal 
fired  by  stoker,  a  certain  amount  of  preheated  air  is 
generally  advocated  but  there  is  a  temperature  beyond 
which  the  gain  in  efficiency  from  preheating  air  for 
combustion  falls  off  rapidly.  In  using  preheated  air  in 
a  marine  furnace  care  must  be  exercised,  as  marine 
furnace  temperatures  are  already  far  in  excess  of  what 
is  considered  best  practice.  Any  material  increase  in 
the  furnace  temperatures  will  increase  both  furnace 
and  boiler  maintenance. 

It  appears  that  with  present  marine  design  the  pre- 
heating of  air  approximately  100  degrees  fahrenheit  is 
all  that  is  desirable  for  use  with  oil  fuel  and  most  pul- 
verized coal  or  stoker-fired  installations.  This  preheat- 
ing will  give  most  of  the  possible  gain  in  combustion 
efficiency  without  approaching  a  point  detrimental  to 
furnace  walls  and  tubes  exposed  to  radiant  heat. 

Development 

These  conditions  have  been  met  ashore.  The  boiler 
proper,  which  in  the  past  was  the  greater  portion  of 
the  total  installation,  has  shrunk  to  relatively  small  im- 
portance in  the  complete  modern  steam  generator.  The 
furnace  occupies  more  space  than  the  evaporating  sur- 
face. 

The  first  move  towards  efficient  steam  generation, 
based  upon  the  principles  outlined,  was  the  cross 
drum  straight  tube  steam  generator,  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
It  has  been  installed  in  a  number  of  steamers  and  is 
built  in  two  types — a  stay-bolted  header  for  moderate 
pressures  and  a  vertical  wrought-steel  sectional  header 
for  higher  pressures.  The  furnaces  are  being  fired 
by  oil,  coal  hand-fired,  and  by  stokers. 

"  The  drawing  shows  a  radiant  heat  superheater  in  the 
front  furnace  wall  above  the  oil  burners,  this  being  the 
simplest  form  of  marine  superheater  for  this  type  of 
boiler,  having  all  connections,  handhole.  plates,  and 
headers  outside  of  the  boiler  casing.  This  superheater 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  practically  constant  super- 
heat at  all  required  ratings.  It  replaces  a  part  of  the 
brickwork  and  cools  the  furnace  by  absorbing  radiant 
heat. 

Through  the  use  of  the  economizer  and  radiant  super- 
heater it  will  be  noted  that  it  has  been  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  comparatively  large  furnace  volume  in  the  re- 
stricted head  room  available  aboard  ship. 

Type  "A"  Bent-Tube  Marine  Steam  Generator 
An  entirely  different  arrangement  of  boiler  heating 
surfaces  to  give  additional  and  better-formed  furnace 
volume  with  more  radiant  heat  absorbing  surface  is 
given  in  Fig.  3.  This  shows  the  desirability  of  the 
bent-tube  compared  with  the  straight-tube,  cross-drum 
boiler  for  marine  work.  The  water  reserve  of  this 
boiler  is  greater  than  that  of  the  customarj'  straight- 
tube,  cross-drum  marine  boiler  of  the  same  heating  sur- 
face. The  "A"  type  of  boiler  lends  itself  to  water  walls 
of  simple  construction  and  minimum  cost.  The  water 
walls  and  inclined  tube-banks  present  two  large  black 
surfaces  opposed  to  the  three  radiating  surfaces  in  the 
furnace":  The  rear  wall  can  also  be  water-cooled,  if 
desirable. 

Economizer 
The  economizer  sections  are  designed  to  raise  the 
feed-water  temperature  from  about  200  degrees  to  over 
300  degrees,  or  close  to  the  evaporation  temperature. 
The  economizer  exit  gases  will  be  300  degrees  fahren- 
heit or  less;  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  ob- 
tained on  the  marine  boilers  of  the  past  except  the  mar- 
ine steam  generators  above  referred  to.    The  tempera- 


Fig.    3.   Capital   A   type, 
with  economizer,  superh 


generator    fitted 
duct  under 


ture  of  the  water  leaving  the  economizer  is  high  enough 
to  precipitate  most  of  the  solids  in  the  economizer, 
where  they  will  do  the  least  damage  and  where  they  do 
not  become  as  hard  as  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  boiler. 
Evaporating  Surface 

The  evaporating  surface  of  this  "A"  boiler  is  of  a 
type  familiar  to  marine  men.  It  was  developed  princi- 
pally for  what  is  known  as  express  service  where  ex- 
tremely light  weight  with  maximum  possible  steaming 
capacity  and  ruggedness  were  demanded.  In  the  past 
this  type  of  boiler  has  generally  been  built  with  small 
tubeswhich  made  internal  cleaning  very  difficult.  The 
arrangement  of  tubes  made  it  necessary  to  replace 
numerous  tubes  whenever  a  tube  in  one  of  the  inner 
banks  had  to  be  renewed.  The  use  of  the  larger  tubes, 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  eliminates  the  cleaning  difficulties  and 
the  tube  spacing  is  arranged  with  alternate  wide  and 
narrow  spaces  permitting  the  removal  of  any  tube  with 
maximum  ease  and  without  removing  any  other.  The 
replacement  of  boiler  tubes  with  this  arrangement 
will  be  much  easier  than  in  the  cross-drum  type  of 
boiler,  as  anyone  who  has  attempted  to  pull  an  en- 
crusted tube  through  a  tube  sheet  will  know. 

Circulation  and  Precipitation  of  Solids 

The  water  of  this  boiler  will  pass  down  through  the 
rear  rows  coming  to  rest  temporarily  in  the  lower  drum 
before  rising  up  through  the  furnace  rows  of  tubes. 
The  precipitation  of  any  solids  which  have  not  been  de- 
posited in  the  economizer  will  take  place,  largely,  in  the 
rear  rows  of  tubes  and  lower  boiler  drums.  Solids 
which  collect  in  the  lower  drums  are  prevented  from 
entering  the  water-wall  tubes  by  the  long  removable 
drum  nipples. 

The  inclination  of  the  tube  bank  permits  of  a  much 
better  and  more  rapid  circulation  of  water,  thus  elim- 
inating the  frequent  bowing  of  tubes  which  is  experi- 
(Continued  on  Page  47,  Blue  Section) 
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With  The  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers 


N  the  December  Pacific  Marine  Review,  we  printed 
short  abstracts  of  the  six  papers  read  during  the 
first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  held 
November  15  and  16  at  New  York.  These  papers  were 
largely  concerned  with  design  and  structural  problems 
relating  to  ship  hulls.  On  the  second  day,  the  papers 
dealt  largely  with  the  propulsion  plants  of  ships,  and 
we  here  present  abstracts  of  these  covering  several 
angles  of  marine  engineering  progress. 


Development  of  Pulverized  Fuel  for  Marine  Purposes 
During  1927-1928,  by  Carl  .J.  Jefferson,  Commander 
Joseph  S.  Evans,  U.S.N.,   and   Commander  Joseph 
Broshek,  U.S.N. 
Results  of  tests  on  the  steamships    Mercer,    Lingan, 
and  Stuart  Star  are  given,  those  on  the  Mercer  in  con- 
siderable detail.     Mercer  is  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  experimental   conversion  job;  Lingan  is  a  con- 
version  by  the  Dominion  Coal   Company    (Canadian); 
and  Stuart  Star  is  a  partial  conversion  by  British  own- 
ers.   Summarizing  the  results  to  date,  the  authors  state 
that: 

"The  reliability  and  safety  of  pulverized  fuel  have 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  actual  sea  operation 
of  the  three  seagoing  installations  cited,also  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  towboat  Illinois,  which  has  been  in  op- 
eration approximately  eighteen  months  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

The  ability  to  use  satisfactorily  fuels  which  could  not 
be  used  otherwise  in  a  Scotch  marine  boiler  has  like- 
wise been  definitely  demonstrated. 

The  economic  possibilities  have  been  indicated,  and 
the  problem  in  relation  to  adapting  pulverized  fuel  to 
marine  practice  has  been  crystallized. 

Real  definite  progress  has  been  accomplished.  How- 
ever, the  final  standard  type  of  installation  still  needs 
to  be  worked  out. 

Conversions  and  new  in.stallations  now  being  made 
will  further  the  development  of  the  art  and  aid  towards 
transforming  it  from  an  art  into  a  fixed  science  having 
definite  laws  that  can  be  employed  with  confidence  by 
marine  engineers." 

Shore  tests  data  from  recent  developments  are  given 
in  considerable  detail.     The  new  Todd  sy.stem,  which 
provides   a    completely    pulverized    blower   and    burner 
for  each  furnace  shows  very  favorable  results. 
The  authors  conclude  that: 

"The  possibility  of  efficient,  reliable  and  safe  opera- 
tion of  marine  boilers  with  pulverized  fuel  is  no  longer 
a  hypothesis.  It  is  an  established  fact  demonstrated  by 
actual  operation  both  under  test  plant  and  sea  service 
conditions. 

The  impression  that  pulverized  fuel  has  entirely  pass- 
ed out  of  the  experimental  stage,  however,  must  be 
avoided,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 

For  some  of  the  marine  trade  routes  pulverized  fuel 
can,  in  its  present  state  of  development,  be  adopted 
with  every  assurance  of  satisfactory  results,  but  in 
others  the  application  must  still  be  considered  an  ex- 
periment. 

Service  tests  of  the  various  available  low  grade  bun- 
ker fuels  are  required  to  determine  their  economic 
merits. 

There  are  certain  basic   facts  regarding  pulverized 


fuel  which  should  be  determined,  the  establishment  of 
which  can  best  be  handled  by  a  research  rather  than  a 
development  program.  The  main  items  that  require 
such  treatment  are: 

(a)  The  pulverized  fuel  carrying  capacity  of  air  un- 
der varying  temperatures,  humidity  and  velocity  con- 
ditions for  the  varying  degrees  of  fineness  of  the  fuel; 

(b)  The  establishment  of  a  standard  method  of  de- 
termining "grindability"  of  various  fuels; 

(c)  A  survey  of  the  various  bunker  fuels  of  the  world 
to  determine  their  grindability. 

The  determination  of  these  basic  facts  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  development  of  the  art  that  the 
research  program  should  be  sponsored  by  all  the  allied 
interests  connected  with  the  production,  preparation, 
and  consumption  of  solid  fuels.  These  include  fuel  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  manufacturers  of  equipment,  ship- 
owners, and  operators." 


The  Burning  of  Hydro-Carbons  under  Marine  Boilers, 

by  Ernest  H.  Peabody. 
A  paper  on  the  burning  of  oil  fuel  and  pulverized 
coal.  After  summarizing  the  development  of  oil  burn- 
ing, the  author  assumes  an  average  freight  vessel  with 
Scotch  marine  boilers  and  shows  that  with  complete 
combustion  in  the  corrugated  furnace,  the  B.T.U.  re- 
lease per  cubic  foot  (furnace  only)  is  approximately 
80,000,  and  total  combustion  space  is  approximately 
36,000  per  hour.  This  higher  rate  is  only  one-third  of 
the  actual  rate  in  naval  service  under  forced  condi- 
tions. Pulverized  coal  must  meet  this  same  condition 
to  be  a  practical  competitor  with  oil  fuel.  Oil  sprays 
are  discussed  in  connection  with  photographic  studies. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  question:  "How  fine  must  the  coal  be  ground  in 
order  to  obtain  satisfactory  combustion  in  the  Scotch 
boiler?  This  is  at  present  a  highly  speculative  ques- 
tion, not  to  say  a  controversial  one.  It  would  seem 
that  the  theorem  already  stated— that  it  is  an  economic 
loss  to  carry  the  grinding  process  farther  than  actually 
required  to  obtain  complete  combustion — will  be  gen- 
erally accepted.  But  that  is  merely  putting  the  ques- 
tion in  another  form. 

The  idea  that  there  is  required  for  proper  combus- 
tion in  Scotch  boiler  furnaces  a  large  percentage  of 
'superfines'  (meaning  perhaps  particles  which  will 
pass  a  300-mesh  screen)  is  a  natural  one,  unless  we 
stop  to  think  of  power  consumption.  'Superfines'  un- 
doubtedly assist  ignition,  but  there  was  never  any  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  proper  ignition  with  the  impact 
mill  at  Philadelphia  under  conditions  where  the  coal 
samples  showed  but  little  more  than  50  per  cent  passing 
the  200-mesh  screen. 

Others  have  suggested,  and  the  writer  believes,  that 
more  important  than  the  presence  of  the  superfines  is 
the  absence  of  the  coarser  particles.  Powdered  coal, 
all  of  which  would  pass  a  40-mesh  screen,  would  un- 
doubtedly give  excellent  results  even  if  very  little  of  it 
passed  the  300-mesh  screen." 

A  system  suggested  by  H.  B.  Pearson,  Jr.,  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company  is  commended.  In  this  system  a 
Bethlehem  roller  pulverizer  "delivers  the  pulverized 
fuel  into  what  Mr.  Pearson  calls  a  'unit  bin,'  which 
holds  enough  fuel  for  about  one  watch.  Suitable  screw 
feeders   (one  for  each  burner)   in  the  bottom  of  this 
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hopper  feed  the  coal  into  the  pipes  leading  to  each  fur- 
nace, and  the  carrier  air  picks  up  this  coal  and  delivers 
it  direct  to  the  burners.  This  proposed  system  is  flex- 
ible; the  piping  is  simplified  and  special  'distributors' 
are  eliminated;  the  pulverizer  is  in  operation  only  part 
of  a  watch,  and  then  at  maximum  economy  as  to  power 
consumption  per  ton  of  fuel;  any  combination  of  burn- 
ers may  be  used  at  will  and  the  system  is  ideal  for  use 
in  port.  No  danger  of  spontaneous  combu.stion  exists 
because  the  coal  remains  in  this  hopper  a  short  time 
only. 

In  closing,  the  author  again  begs  to  offer  the  sug- 
gestion that  low  cost  in  preparing  pulverized  coal,  de- 
livering it  to  the  burners,  and  removing  the  ash  from 
the  boiler  flues  are  the  crucial  points  on  which  depend 
the  future  success  of  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  at  sea 
in  competition  with  oil." 

Forced   Blast   Chain   Grate   Stoker  Tests  of  a   Marine 
Water-Tube  Boiler.    By  T.  B.  Stillman. 

This  "paper  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  tests  run 
with  a  forced  blast  chain  grate  stoker  installed  under 
a  boiler  at  the  Bayonne  Works  of  the  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Company.  The  object  of  conducting  the  tests 
was  to  develop  methods  for  satisfactorily  and  effic- 
iently utilizing  coal  as  a  fuel  under  marine  water  tube 
boilers,  without  requiring  the  heavy  manual  labor  in- 
volved in  hand  firing." 

The  test  results  are  tabulated  in  full  and  lead  the 
author  to  conclude  that: 

"1.  With  a  properly  designed  and  installed  forced 
blast  chain  grate  stoker,  a  wide  variety  of  coal  may  be 
burned  efficiently  in  the  relatively  small  furnace  vol- 
umes normally  available  under  marine  water-tube 
boilers. 

2.  The  power  required  to  operate  the  stoker  will 
average  less  than  one  horsepower  per  boiler,  a  trifling 
increase  in  the  auxiliary  load  of  the  ship. 

3.  Approximately  10  per  cent  saving  in  the  fuel  con- 
sumption of  the  ship  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of 
these  stokers,  compared  to  average  hand-fired  practice. 

4.  In  maneuvering  a  ship,  the  flexibility  of  a  forced 
blast  chain  grate  stoker  installation  is  the  same  as  that 
to  be  expected  from  hand  firing. 

5.  The  disposal  of  the  ashes  in  a  forced  blast  chain 
grate  installation  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  and,  by 
the  use  of  suitable  equipment,  may  be  accomplished 
with  no  manual  labor. 

6.  Taking  account  of  the  reduction  in  personnel  due 
to  the  use  of  the  stokers,  as  well  as  the  increase  in 
boiler  efficiency,  there  results  an  increased  'overall 
efficiency'  of  the  ship  which  represents  an  appreciable 
saving  in  the  cost  of  ship  operation  as  compared  with 
hand  firing.  The  percentage  of  this  saving  increases 
with  the  number  of  boilers,  due  to  the  greater  reduction 
in  fire  room  personnel.  Even  where  there  is  no  great 
reduction  in  personnel,  the  relatively  light  labor  in- 
volved in  operating  stokers  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  inducing  good  men  to  remain  with  a  ship  so  equip- 
ped." 

Turbine  Electric  Drive  as  Applied  on  the  Great  Lakes 
Cargo  Ships.    By  C.  R.  Fisher,  electrical  engineer, 
Bradley  Transportation  Company,  and  A.  Kennedy, 
Federal  and  Marine  Department,  General  Electric 
Company. 
Discusses    general   trend    of   ship    design   on   Ureat 
Lakes   and    refers   in   particular  to   the  turbo-electric 
steamers  T.  W.  Robinson  and  Carl  D.  Bradley,  giving 
complete  test  data  for  the  latter.     The  authors  sum- 
marize as  follows : 
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The  turbine  electric  drive  on  the  T.  W.  Robinson  and 
Carl  D.  Bradley  have  proved  adaptable  in  maneuvering 
and  general  operation  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  low  cost  of  maintenance  of  turbine  electric  drive 
on  a  Great  Lakes  cargo  ship  can  only  be  proved  by  time, 
but  based  on  ships  operated  at  sea  it  is  less  than  a 
reciprocating  steam  engine. 

The  automatic  stokers  allow  the  use  of  slacked  coal, 
with  a  20  per  cent  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  on  the 
Carl  D.  Bradley  have  eliminated  six  firemen. 

The  Carl  D.  Bradley  requires  between  1.15  and  1.2 
lbs.  of  coal  per  shaft  horsepower  hour  for  all  purposes 
when  running  under  a  constant  steaming  condition 
against  1.65  to  2.25  lbs.  per  shaft  horsepower  hour  for 
the  reciprocating  steam  engine  as  operated  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  over-all  coal  consumption  for  thirty 
trips  in  1927  on  the  Carl  D.  Bradley,  which  is  a  self- 
unloader,  including  all  coal  used  when  loading,  unload- 
ing, delayed,  etc.,  was  1.39  pounds  per  shaft  horse- 
power. This  is  equivalent  on  a  cost  basis,  using  slack- 
ed coal,  to  .47  pound  of  diesel  oil  per  shaft  horsepower 
for  all  purposes,  including  all  fuel  used  loading,  un- 
loading, delayed,  under  way,  etc. 

The  average  gross  ton-miles  per  pound  of  coal  as 
fired  for  thirty  trips  in  1927  was  32.2. 

The  average  gross  ton-miles  per  pound  of  coal  as 
fired  up  to  September,  1928,  is  32.58." 

Description  and  Trials  of  Steamship  California,  by 

Roger  Williams.  A  very  nicely  illustrated  description 
of  the  fine  turbo-electric  Panama-Pacific  liner  Califor- 
nia and  details  of  her  performance  data.  A  part  of  the 
description  is  used  as  the  text  of  an  article  on  the  auxil- 
iaries of  her  sister  ship  the  Virginia  on  another  page 
in  this  issue.  The  tabular  statement  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  California  is  reproduced  in  the  article  on 
the  propulsion  machinery  of  the  Virginia. 


Performance  of  the  converted  Motorships  for  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  by  Captain  R.  D.  Gate- 
wood.  This  paper  is  a  supplement  to  the  paper  de- 
scribing these  installations  and  the  results  obtained  on 
the  thirty-day  trials  of  their  main  propulsion  units,  as 
read  by  Captain  Gatewood  in  the  meeting  last  year. 
The  captain  now  presents  the  actual  results  of  a  year's 
operating  service  at  sea.  The  figures  for  the  twelve 
ships  cover  46,941  total  sea  hours  with  only  408  hours 
total  detention,  considerable  of  which  is  attributable 
to  steering  engine  trouble  and  other  auxiliaries.  With 
the  exception  of  some  trouble  with  the  cooling  systems, 
the  diesels  have  shown  very  satisfactory  results.  Of 
the  twenty-six  voyages  covered,  three  were  to  Europe, 
four  to  the  East  Coast  of  South  America,  eight  to  the 
Far  East,  and  eleven  round-the-world,  making  a  total 
mileage  of  545,852.  The  results  are  all  tabulated  on 
plates  accompanying  the  paper. 

Central  Power  Plant  Goes  to  Sea,  by  Commander  O. 
B  Newman,  U.S.C.G.  The  author  of  this  paper  was  re- 
sponsible for  introducing  turbo-electric  propulsion  ma- 
chinery into  Coast  Guard  cutters.  This  paper  deals 
with  the  trials  of  the  turbo-electric  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ter Pontchartrain.  The  Pontchartrain  has  all  electric 
motor  driven  auxiliaries,  and  uses  steam  at  245  pounds 
per  square  inch  and  672  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Her  pro- 
pulsion machinery  and  all  of  the  electrical  equipment 
were  designed  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company.  The  plant  approximates  central 
station  practice  ashore  in  that  all  auxiliary  power  may 
be  taken  from  the  main  generator. 
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Workboats  and  Their  Power  Plants 


The  Yacht 

Largest  and  Finest  Cruising  Yacht  Built  in  San  Diego 


THE  Campbell  Mach- 
ine Company  of  San 
Diego  recently  finish- 
ed for  Baron  Long  of  San 
Diego  a  110-foot  diesel 
yacht  which  contains 
many  features  of  finish, 
decoration  and  construc- 
tion that  are  very  unusual 
in  wooden  vessels  of  this 
size.  She  has  a  beam  of  23 
feet,  draft  of  8  feet  6 
inches,  is  built  of  Oregon 
pine  throughout,  with  two 
steel  water-tight  bulk- 
heads forming  the  engine 
room  amidships.  Her  keel 
is  a  16  X  18  inch,  full 
length  timber.  The  keel- 
son is  18  by  20  inch,  mol- 
ded, and  the  planking  is 
2%  inch  net  thickness  of 
clear,  vertical  grain.  Ore- 
gone  pine.  The  decking  is 
3  inch  teak.  All  finish  in 
the  way  of  staterooms  and 
quarters  is  oak  or  mahog- 
any trim  with  Haskelite 
mahogany  three-ply  pan- 
els. 

Under  the  deck  the  space 
aft  of  the  engine  room  is 
divided    into    five    double 
guest  compartments,    with  private 
lavator>-  in  each  compartment,  two 
shower  baths,  and  one  tub  bath.  For- 
ward   of   the   engine   room,    below 


deck,  is  located  the  crew's  quar- 
ters, with  accommodations  for  four 
men,  including  lavatory  and  show- 
er bath.  Above  the  deck  there  are 


two  long  deck  houses  separated  by 
a  3-foot  companionway.  At  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  forward  deck  house 
the  dining  room,  12  feet  by  20  feet, 
is  finished  in  oak.  It  has  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  20  guests,  and  is 
furnished  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. A  large  galley  finished  in  tile 
and  furnished  with  a  Rock-Gas 
cooking  range  and  all  the  latest 
modern  equipment  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  a  modern  apartment  house 
kitchen.  Aft  of  the  companionway 
is  located  the  owner's  stateroom 
and  bath,  and  aft  of  this  stateroom 
is  the  main  saloon.  14  by  20  feet, 
finished  in  early  English  oak  style. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  yacht, 
as  will  be  noted  in  the  illustrations, 
is  the  complete  tiling  of  the  bath- 
room and  the  kitchen.  Southern 
California  seems  to  be  leading  the 
worldinthematter  of  finishing  ship 
bath  rooms.  We  shall  be  very  inter- 
ested to  see  how  this  tiling  holds  up 
on  a  wooden  vessel  in  heavy  wea- 
ther. We  congratulate  M.  Madruga 
of  the  Campbell  Machine  Company, 
designer  of  this  yacht,  for  his 
courage  in  working  out  these  beau- 
tiful interiors  in  this  material. 

The  main  power  plant  on  the 
Norab  is  a  300-horsepower,  8-cylin- 
der,  fully  reversible  Union  diesel 
engine,  built  by  the  Union  Diesel 
Engine  Company  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, and  and  equipped  with  pilot 
house  control.  This  engine  drives  a 
60-inch  3-bladed  Columbian  wheel, 
giving  the  yacht  a  speed  of  approxi- 
mately 13  miles  an  hour. 

A  15-kilowatt  generator  is  oper- 
ated from  the  main  engine  and  a 
Ti^-kilowatt  Universal  generating 
set  is  installed  for  additional  light 
and  power.  A  large  Edison  storage 
batterj'  unit  provides  light  at  night 
and  power  for  the  radio.  For  fire 
protection,  a  full  automatic  C02 
system  has  been  installed  below 
deck  and  ample  provision  of  hand 
extinguishers  and  salt  water  hose 
lines  is  made  above  deck.  An  Am- 
erican  Engineering   Company   type 
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G-4,  self-containe  .  electric  wind- 
lass and  two  An-.erican  Engineering 
Company  Type  D  self-contained 
electric  hoists  furnish  power  for 
handling  anchors  and  boats. 

In  all  of  the  cabins  and  quarters 
below  deck,  fresh  air  is  brought 
down  through  the  partitions  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  deck  house  enter- 
ing the  lower  cabins  through  small 
openings  in  the  compartment  trim 
at  the  ceiling.  An  electrically 
driven  suction  fan  in  the  engine 
room  draws  the  air  from  the  floor 
of  each  of  these  compartments,  so 
that  with  all  port  holes  closed  there 
is  a  complete  change  of  air  in  all 
under  deck  compartments  every  few 
minutes. 


A  MODERN  APARTMENT 
AFLOAT 

The  interiors  of  the  palatial  yacht 
Norab,  built  by  the  Campbell  Machine 
Company  of  San  Diego  for  Baron 
Long,  in  their  equipment  and  finish 
resemble  the  modern  apartment  ashore. 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  three  illus- 
trations on  this  page  and  in  the  picture 
of  the  guests'  bath  room  on  the  facing 
page.  The  upper  illustration  shows 
the  dining  room  with  seating  capacity 
for  twenty.  The  central  illustration 
shows  the  main  lounge,  which  is 
it  class  radio  rcceiv- 
ished  lavishly  with 
and  davenports.  The 
shows     the     kitche 


.ith   fit 


ecfuipped 
ing  set  and  furr 
overstuffed  chairs 
lower    illustration 


which 


bathr 
ughout 


itly   was   not    designed   by 
Both    the   kitchen   and 
,      shown      are      finished 
tiled  waUs. 


A  Year  of  Progress 

Lloyd's    Register    of    Shipping. — 

Report  of  the  Society's  Operations 
during  the  year  1927-1928. 

The  report  is  a  summary  of  the 
company's  business  during  the  fis- 
cal year  mentioned,  and  shows  that 
an  increase  in  volume  was  enjoyed 
due  to  two  causes;  first,  the  com- 
pletion of  much  tonnage  in  British 
yards  which  was  delayed  due  to  the 
coal  strike  during  the  period  1926- 
1927;  second,  the  increased  demand 
for  oil  tankers. 

The  report  is  very  interesting  in 
that  it  portrays  in  a  very  brief  man- 
ner the  world-wide  development  in 
types  of  ships  and  their  propulsion 
equipment,  brought  out  by  the  types 
the  Society  is  called  upon  to  sur- 
vey and  register. 
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Tuna 

Part  III.—Details  of  the  Fleet 

Bv  O.  H.  Bamhill 


IN  the  first  two  installments  of 
this  series  of  articles,  we  have 
described  in  a  general  way  a  few 
of  the  outstanding  tuna  fishing 
boats  working  out  of  Los  Angeles 
harbor,  and  have  pointed  out  some 
of  the  methods  of  construction  pe- 
culiar to  this  type  of  boat  and  some 
of  the  outstanding  factors  neces- 
sary' for  successful  tuna  fishing. 

We  here  present  two  lists  of  these 
fishing  boats.  First,  a  list  of  the 
outstanding,  recently  built,  larger 
boats  on  which  we  were  able  to  get 
fairly  full  particulars.  Second,  a  list 
of  some  of  the  other  boats  of  the 
fleet  segregated  according  to  the 
make  of  diesel  engine  used.  None  of 
the  boats  listed  in  the  first  list  ap- 
pears in  the  second. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
check  it,  the  information  contained 
in  these  lists  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. We  would,  however,be  very  glad 
to  have  it  checked  by  the  boat  own- 
ers themselves,  the  engine  manufac- 
turers, and  others  interested,  to  the 
end  that  the  list  may  be  corrected 
and  republished  in  later  issues.  All 
hulls  are  wood  except  where  other- 
wise stated. 

ORIENT 
Owner:  Theodora  and  Sousa. 
Builder  and  Designer:  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Corp. 
Size:  112  x  25  x  12  feet.  Steel  hull. 
Cost:  not  stated.  Speed:  10^4  knots. 
Capacity:  150  tons  iced  fish.  Crew: 
12  men."  Power:  one  350-H.P.  Atlas- 
Imperial  diesel  and  one  27-H.P.  At- 
las-Imperial diesel.  Refrigerator: 
one  4-ton  York.  Insulation:  Fish 
holds  lined  with  7-inch  cork. 
Fishes  for:  San  Diego  Packing  Com- 
panv. 

POINT  LOMA 
Owner:  M.  Perry  and  K.  Hovden 
Co.  Builder:  San  Diego  Marine 
Construction  Co.  Designer:  Ray 
L.  Prewett.  Size:  96  x  23  x  10 
feet.  Cost:  $55,000.  Speed:  11  knots. 
Capacity:  115  tons.  Power:  One 
300-H.P.  Atlas-Imperial  diesel  and 
two  40-H.P.  Continental  gas  eng- 
ines. Capacity:  115  tons  of  iced 
fish.  Crew:  12  men.  Refrigerator: 
5-ton  Lipman.  Cork  insulation,  3 
and  4  inches.  Fishes  for:  K.  Hov- 
den Co. 

LUSITANIA 

Owner:    Manuel   Rosa.       Builder 

and  designer:  Al  Larson.     Size:  99 

X  22  x  9  feet.    Cost:  $55,000.  Speed: 

9  to  11  knots.     Capacity:   120  tons. 


Power:  300-H.P.  Western-Enter- 
prise diesel  and  two  Continental 
gas  engines.  Berths  for  12  men. 
Insulation:  2  inches  of  corkboard. 
Fishes  for:  Westgate  Packing  Co. 
WESTERN  ENTERPRISE 
Owner:  Y.  Nakasuji.  Builder  and 
designer:  Al  Larson.  Size:  86  x  17 
x  9  feet.  Cost:  $40,000.  Berths  for 
10  men.  Power:  200-H.P.  Western- 
Enterprise  diesel,  Chevrolet  and 
Ford  motors.  Refrigerator:  2-ton 
Lipman.  Insulation:  2  inches  of 
corkboard. 

ENTERPRISE 
Owners:  George  Chiba  and  Co. 
Builder  and  designer:  Al  Larson. 
Size:  98  x  19  x  10  feet.  Cost:  $50,- 
000.  Power:  250  Western-Enter- 
prise diesel.  Berths  for  10  men. 
Refrigerator:  — .  Insulation:  2  ins. 
of  corkboard. 

TAIYO 
Owners:  Seki  &  Sakamoto.  Size: 
112  X  25  X  11  feet.  Cost:  $65,000. 
Builder  and  designer:  Al  Larson. 
Power:  375  H.P.  Western  Enter- 
prise diesel.  45-H.P.  Western-Enter- 
prise diesel,  and  10-H.P.  Novo  en- 
gine. Berths  for  15  men.  Refrig- 
erator: 5-ton  York.  Insulation:  3 
and  4  inches  of  cork.  Fishes  for: 
California  Packing  Co. 
MARINER 
Owner:  Joe  and  Matthew  Mon- 
ise.  Builder:  Campbell  Machine 
Co.  Designer:  Manuel  Madruga. 
Size:  115  x  25  x  11  feet.  Cost:  $68.- 
500.  Speed:  10  to  12  knots.  Capa- 
city: 150  tons  of  iced  fish.  Power: 
356-H.P.  Union  diesel  and  35-H.P. 
Union  diesel.  Crew:  10  men.  Re- 
frigerator: 5-ton  York.  Insulation: 
Fish  holds  lined  with  4  inches  cork. 
Fishes  for: Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co. 
EMMA  R.  S. 
Owner:  Guy  H.  Silva.  Builder: 
San  Diego  Marine  Construction  Co. 
Designer:  Ray  L.  Prewett.  Size:  95 
X  23  X  10.  Cost:  $55,000.  Speed: 
10  to  12  knots.  Capacity:  110  tons 
iced  fish.  Power:  400-H.P.  Fair- 
banks-Morse diesel  and  27-H.P. 
Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  generating 
set.  Crew:  10  men.  Refrigerator: 
5-ton  Lipman.  Insulation:  Fish 
holds  lined  with  4  inches  of  cork. 
Fishes  for:   Van  Camp. 

GLORY  OF  THE  SEAS 
Owners:  M.  Correia  and  Ernest 
Montiero.  Builder:  Delano  Bruss- 
tar.  Designer:  Edwin  B.  Shock. 
Size:  117  x  26  feet.  Cost:  $75,000. 
Speed:    10  to   12  knots.     Capacity: 


200  tons  iced  fish.  Power:  400-H.P. 
Union  diesel  and  3.5-H.P.  Union 
diesel.  Crew:  11  men.  Refrigera- 
tor: 6-ton  York.  Insulation:  Fish 
holds  lined  with  4  inches  of  cork. 
Fishes  for  Van  Camp. 

SACRAMENTO 
Owners:  John  Santos  and  M. 
Sousa.  Builder  and  designer:  Al 
Larson.  Size:  115  x  25  x  11  feet.  . 
Cost:  $67,500.  Speed:  10  to  12 
knots.  Capacity:  150  tons  iced  fish. 
Power:  400-h!p.  Fairbanks-Morse 
diesel  and  two  20-H.P.  Continental 
gas  engines.  Crew:  10  men;  berths 
for  15.  Refrigerator:  5-ton  Vilter. 
Insulation:  Fish  holds  lined  with  4 
inches  of  cork.  Fishes  for:  Van 
Camp. 

ADVENTURER 
Owner:  August  Felando.  Builder 
and  designer:  John  Rados.  Size: 
115  X  26  X  9  feet.  Cost:  $70,000. 
Speed:  11  to  12  knots.  Capacity: 
1.50  tons  iced  fish.  Power:  300  H.P. 
Union  diesel  and  35-H.P.  Union  die- 
sel. Crew:  10  men.  Refrigerator: 
8-ton  York.  Insulation:  fish  holds 
lined  with  3  inches  of  cork.  Fishes 
for  Van  Camp. 

PATRIOTIC 
Owner:  Y.  Ryono.  Builder  and 
designer:  John  Rados.  Size-  81  x 
21  feet.  Cost:  $40,000.  Speed:  10  to 
12  knots.  Capacity:  60  tons  of  iced 
fish.  Power:  210-H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  and  Continental  gas 
engine.  Crew:  8  men.  Tj'pe:  com- 
bination hook-and-line  and  purse 
seine.  Fishes  for  Van  Camp. 
FUNCHAL 
Owners:  M.  F.  and  M.  S.  Correia. 
Builders:  Nunes  Brothers.  Design- 
er: M.  I.  Nunes.  Size:  115  x  25  x 
10  feet.  Cost:  $65,000.  Speed:  10 
to  12  knots.  Capacity:  150  tons  of 
iced  fish.  Power:  350-H.P.  and  30- 
H.P.  Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engines. 
Crew:  10  men.  Refrigerator:  8-ton 
Lipman.  Insulation:  fish  holds  lin- 
ed with  4  inches  of  cork.  Fishes 
for  Van  Camp. 

GREYHOUND 
Owner:  J.  M.  Medina  &  Sons. 
Builder:  Nunes  Brothers.  Design- 
er: M.  I.  Nunes.  Size:  115  x  25 
feet.  Cost:  $67,500.  Speed:  11  to  13 
knots.  Capacity:  135  tons  of  iced 
fish.  Power:  450-H.P.  and  30-H.P. 
Western-Enterprise  diesels.  Crew: 
10  men.  Refrigerator:  5-ton  York. 
Insulation:  fish  holds  lined  with  4 
inches  of  cork.  Fishes  for  Van 
Camp. 
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FLYING  CLOUD 

Owners:  Yamaguchi  &  Tomeido. 
Builder:  Delano  Brusstar.  Design- 
er: Edson  B.  Schock.  Size:  105  feet 
length.  Cost:  $60,000,  Speed:  11 
knots.  Capacity:  140  tons.  Berths 
for  13  men.  Power:  360-H.P.  Fair- 
banks-Morse diesel.  Refrigerator: 
8-ton  Lipman,  Cork  insulation:  fish 
holds  and  bait  wells  cork  lined. 
Operates  for  Westgate  Packing, 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Owner: Builder: 


Campbell  Machine  Co.  Size:  82 
feet  length.  Cost:  $32,000.  Speed: 
10  knots.  Capacity:  65  tons.  Berths 
for  8  men.  Powered  with  150-H.P. 
Union  diesel.  Insulated  with  cork. 
Fishes  for  Westgate  Packing  Co. 
CONTI  VERDE 
Owner:  A.  Castignola.  Builder: 
Al  Larson.  Size:  78  feet  length. 
Cost:  $32,000,  Capacity:  70  tons 
iced  fish.  Power:  180-H,P.  West- 
ern -  Enterprise  diesel.  Crew:  8 
men.    Insulated  with  cork. 


Soothern  California  Tuna  Fishing  Fleet 

(Seggregated  According  to  Make  of  Diesel  Engine  Used) 


WESTERN-ENTERPRISE 
A.  Hashimoto,  Ubuyu;   180   H.P. 
Frank   Silva.     St.  Therese;  Cohn- 
Hopkins;     108x23x10;     $60,000; 
375  H.P.;   Peter  Rask,  builder. 

Joaquin  Medina.  Van  Camp;  115 
X  23  X  10;  $65,000;  375  H,P. 

Tony  Cordich,  Jugo  Slavljia;  80 
X  19  X  10;   160  H.P. 

Pete  Demorio.  Alecksander; 
French  Sardine  Co.;  80  x  18;  160 
H.P.;  Harbor  Boat  Works,  designer 
and  builder. 

Fred  Schilling.  Betty  B;  70  x 
18;  80  H.P, 

Steve  Malkovich.  California  No. 
2;  70  x  18;  110  H.P.;  Al  Larson, 
designer  and  builder, 

V.  Karmelich.  Gallant;  80  x  20; 
180  H,P.;  L.  A.  Shipyard. 

Tom  Creese.  Gallico;  60  x  16;  65 
H.P. 

Justo  Pesutich.  Humanity;  65  x 
16;  110  H.P. 

C.  D.  Lang,  Intrepid;  110  x  18; 
110  H.P, 

Morgan  Brothers.  Morgan;  110 
X  18;  110  H.P. 

Geo.  Kobayashi.  Nisshin;  98  x 
19  X  10;  250  H.P.;  Al  Larson. 

Coast  Fishing  Co.  Orion;  70  x 
15;   110  H.P. 

Manuel  Silva.    San  Gabriel;  65  x 
16;  110  H.P.;  Robbins  Boat  Works. 
Peter  Dragish,     Sea  Rider;  76  x 
20;    160   H.P.;    Los    Angeles    Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Co. 

Stafford  Packing  Co.  Stella;  S, 
P.  Co,;  70  x  18;  110  H.P,;  Al  Lar- 
son. 

H.  Kizu.  Success  No.  3;  Los  An- 
geles Seafood  Packing  Co, ;  70  x  18 ; 
110  H.P. 

S.  Oka.  Sweet  No.  2;  65  x  16;  80 
H.P. 

A.  Hashimoto,  Ubuyu  Maru  No. 
2;  Cohn-Hopkins  Co,;  70  x  18;  135 
H.P.;  Al  Larson. 

John  Benson,  Uncle  Sam;  Cohn- 
Hopkins;  70  X  18;  135  H.P.;  Al  Lar- 
son. 

Not  stated.  Westmaco;  Van 
Camp;  65  x  15;  90  H.P. 


Matsuki  &  Sugiyama.  Southern 
Cross;  Coast  Fishing  Co.;  118  x 
26;  450  H.P.;  Delano  Brusstar. 
UNION  DIESELS 
Fred  Canapa.  Stella  dl  Genova; 
Cohn-Hopkins;  112  x  25  x  10;  $65,- 
000;  300  H.P.;  Peter  Rask,  designer 
and  builder. 

M.  George.  Shina  No.  2;  San 
Diego  Packing  Co.;  65  x  14;  $21,- 
000;  75  H,P.;  Campbell  Machine 
Co.,  builder;  Manuel  Madruga,  de- 
signer. 

M.  Crivello.  Oceana;  Cohn-Hop- 
kins; 65  X  14;  $24,000;  90  H.P.; 
Campbell  Machine  Works,  builder; 
Manuel  Madruga,  designer. 

M.  Tavares.  Supreme;  San  Diego 
Packing  Co.;  65  x  14;  $21,000;  75 
H.P.;  Campbell  Machine  Works, 
builder;  Manuel  Madruga,  de- 
signer. 

J.  Zolezzi.  Balboa;  80  x  18;  $34,- 
000;  100  H.P. ;  Campbell  Machine 
Co.,  builder;  Manuel  Madruga,  de- 
signer. 

Victor  &  Manuel  Goularte.  San 
Joaquin;  Van  Camp;  78  x  17;  $32,- 
000;  150  H.P. ;  Campbell  Machine 
Co.,  builder;  Manuel  Madruga, 
designer. 

John  Canapa.  Princess;  55  x  11; 
$15,000;  55  H.P.;  Campbell  Mach- 
ine Co,,  builder;  Manuel  Madruga, 
designer. 

Ocean  Industries  Co.  Kazuyo; 
California  Packing;  58  x  10;  $15,- 
000;  55  H.P,;  Campbell  Machine 
Co.,  builder;  Manuel  Madruga,  de- 
signer. 

Frank  Alioto,  Miss  America; 
California  Packing;  58  x  10;  $15,- 
000;  55  H.P.;  Campbell  Machine 
Works,  builder;  Manuel  Madruga, 
designer, 

Joe  M  Medina.  Olympla;  Van 
Camp;  95  x  18;  $45,000;  225  H,P.; 
Campbell  Machine  Works,  builder; 
Manuel  Madruga,  designer, 

Manuel  Freitas.  Del  Monte; 
California  Packing;  95  x  18;  $45,- 
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000;  225  H,P.;  Campbell  Machine 
Works,  builder;  Manuel  Madruga, 
designer. 

John  Cardoza.  St.  Veronica;  Cali- 
fornia Packing;  115  x  25  x  8;  $65,- 
000;  800  H.P.;  Campbell  Machine 
Works,  builder;  Manuel  Madruga, 
designer. 

M.  Silviera.    California;    Califor- 
nia Packing;  115  x  25  x  8;  $65,000; 
300  H.P.;  Campbell  Machine  Works, 
builder;  Manuel  Madruga,  designer. 
M.  0.  Medina.    Atlantic;  110  x  23 
X  6;   300   H.P. ;   Campbell  Machine 
Works,  builder;   Manual   Madruga, 
designer. 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DIESELS 
Wm.  Maggie.    Hermoso;  150  x  26 
X  11  ;  520  H.P. 

E.  Caginola.  Contra  Costa; 
Westgate  Packing  Co.;  78  H.P.; 
$26,000;  360  H.P. ;  Al  Larson. 

Santos  &  Sousa.    Van  Camp;  110 
feet;  $55,000;  360  H,P.;  Al  Larson, 
A.  Ryono.     Van  Camp;   80  feet; 
$35,000;    215   H,P.;     Harbor    Boat- 
building, 

Guv  Silva.  Lois  S.;  75  feet;  120 
H.P. ' 

WORTHINGTON  DIESEL 
Patricia   Corporation.      Patricia; 
90  X  22;  $60,000;  240  H.P. 

ATLAS-IMPERIAL  DIESELS 
M.  Crivello.     G.  Marconi;   Cohn- 
Hopkins;    83    feet;    $35,000;    Peter 
Rask;  200  H.P. 

Nick  Dragich;  80  x  20  x  10;  Peter 
Rask;  200  H.P, 

Sam  Felipe  &  Bompenserro.  Mil- 
waukee; 75  X  18  x  6;  Peter  Rask; 
125  H.P. 

Allen.  A.  B.  Carpenter;  118  x  24 
X  11;  350  H.P. 

M.  Luz,  Hawk  I.;  66  x  17  x  8; 
Garbutt  &  Walsh;  110  H.P. 

Matt  Zovich.  Gloria  R.;  75  x  17 
X  8;  125  H.P. 

N.  Ardito.  N.  Ardlto;  60  x  15  x  7; 
75  H.P. 

John  Mezich.  Ambassador;  62  x 
16  X  7;  100  H.P. 

Martinovich  &  Garbelija.  Vital- 
ity; 84  X  20  X  8;  200  H.P. 

Stanovich  &  Holata.  Louise  Ray; 
70  X  18  X  10;  $80,000;  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  Corp,;  350  H.P. 
WASHINGTON  ESTEP  DIESELS 
John  Gabelich.  Marie  Joan;  78 
X  19  X  8;  J.  M.  Martinac;  180  H.P. 
Dick  Suryan.  Lindbergh;  73  x 
18  X  9;  Lake  Washington  Ship- 
yards; 180  H.P. 

T.  Inouye,  New  Monterey;  Calif. 
Packing;  80  x  19  x  9;  Al  Larson; 
180  H.P. 

Jerry  Acalin.  Acalln;  77  x  19  x 
7;  180  H.P. 

A.  Kordich.  Oregon;  66  x  17  x  4; 
Western  Boat  Building  Co.;  90  H.P. 
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New  Survey  Tender  for  Coast  Survey 


UNITED  STATES  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has 
recently  placed  with  the  Albina  Marine  Iron 
Works," Portland,  Oregon,  contract  for  building  a 
steel  diesel-driven  tender  for  service  in  Alaskan 
waters.    The  principal  dimensions  of  this  boat  are: 

Length  over-all  77'6'^ 

Length  between  perpendiculars  66'6" 

Beam,   molded   15'6" 

Depth,  molded  10'3" 

Displacement  at  6ft.  mean  draft tons  90 

The  midship  section  plans  and  inboard  profile,  repro- 
duced herewith,  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  steel  boat.  She  has  double  bottoms  through- 
out, five  water-tight  bulkheads,  and  is  very  staunchly 
framed  so  as  to  insure  safety  in  the  dangerous  naviga- 
tion along  the  Alaska  Coast.  Large  fuel  oil.  fresh 
water,  and  provision  -storage  is  provided;  so  that  this 
boat  can  be  used  as  an  independent  unit  in  exposed 
regions. 

Propulsion  will  be  with  a  directly  reversible  full 
diesel  engine  capable  of  delivering  140  horsepower  and 
connected  to  the  propeller  shaft  through  a  throw-out 
clutch.  This  clutch  is  for  disconnecting  the  engine 
while  warming  up  in  cold  weather.  Auxiliary  power 
and  light  will  be  provided  by  a  .5-kilowatt  and  a  2-kilo- 
watt  automatic  gasoline  engine  driven  generators.  The 
cooling  water  from  these  generator  engines  will  be 
connected  through  the  cooling  system  of  the  main  en- 
gine to  preheat  the  latter  for  starting. 


Midship  section  and  section  thr 
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THE  Winton  Engine  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  recently 
delivered  to  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  Third  District, 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  a  6-cylin- 
der,  225-horsepower,  new-type  Win- 
ton  diesel  generator  set,  which  will 
be  used  as  the  main  power  plant  in 
a  new  government  barge  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  revetment  work  along 
the  Mississippi  River  which  the 
Commission  is  pursuing  as  part  of 
the  Mississippi  flood  control  pro- 
gram. 

This  power  plant  consists  of  an 
airless  injection  Winton  diesel,  di- 
rect-connected to  a  3-phase,  60- 
cycle,  480-volt,  alternating-current 
generator  supplied  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
New  York,  and  will  furnish  power 
for  the  cranes,  hoists,  mixing  units, 
and  other  machinery  on  the  barge, 
which  will  be  engaged  as  a  concrete 
mixer  for  mixing  and  placing  con- 
crete used  in  the  construction  of 
precast  units  of  concrete  mattress. 
The  Winton  diesel  engine  used  in 
this  unit  is  an  exceptionally 
sturdy,  compact  engine,  delivering 
its  rated  power  output  smoothly 
and  efficiently.  This  same  type  of 
Winton  engine  has  made  such  a  re- 
markably fine  record  in  various 
kinds  of  strenuous  service  that  its 
selection  for  this  government  work 
is   quite  logical. 

The  barge  on  which  it  will  be 
used  is  120  feet  long;  36  feet  beam; 
TVn  feet  molded  depth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  this  engine  was  shipped  from 
the  Winton  plant  in  Cleveland,  the 
company     had    under    construction 


engines  of  various    kinds    totaling 
more  than  56,000  horsepower. 


Vancouver  Built  Diesel 

A  new  workboat.  Pikes  Peak,  has 
recently  been  put  in  commission  at 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  This  craft  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to 
be  equipped  with  the  new  Cameron 
2-cycle  diesel  engine,  built  at  Van- 
couver. It  is  claimed  that  this 
power  plant  retains  all  of  the  good 
features  of  the  older  engines,  with 
many  new  ones  to  suit  special  coast 
conditions.  It  is  rated  at  55  horse- 
power and  is  said  to  be  exception- 
ally economical  in  fuel  and  lubri- 
cating oil  consumption.  It  was  built 
by  the  Cameron  Diesel  Engineering 
Works,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.  The 
Pikes  Peak  will  be  operated  by 
Capt.  Kildall  in  the  off  shore  fish- 
ing business.  , 


Upper  view  shows  the  operating 
the  6-cylinder  225-horsepower,  ne 
Winton  diesel  for  generating  set  f 
sissippi      River      flood      control 

Central  illustration  shows  sid 
Winton-General    Elec 
set  for  Mississippi  Ri 

Lower  illustration  shows  one  of  the  bays 
in  the  erecting  shop  of  the  Winton  plant 
at  Cleveland,  where  the  company  has  un- 
der construction  a  total  of  over  56,000 
horsepower  in  Winton  diesels. 
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(Continued   from  Page   15) 


phone  system  is  provided  for  ship's 
service  but  not  for  passengers' 
rooms.  A  verj'  complete  bell  sys- 
tem is  installed  for  room  service. 
These  are  served  by  two  10-cell  E.x- 
ide  batteries.  An  electric  clock  sys- 
tem gives  the  time  in  the  public 
spaces. 

Auxiliary  Electric  Plant. — Light- 
ing and  power  are  supplied  by  four 
General  Electric  500-kilowatt,  240- 
volt,  direct-current,  geared  turbine- 
driven  generators,  operating  on  full 
boiler  pressure.  Two  of  these  ma- 
chines take  care  of  the  normal  load 
at  sea.  The  generators  are  arrang- 
ed for  normal  operation  as  two  wire 
machines  in  parallel  supplying  the 
240-volt,  two-wire  lighting  system 
and  power  bus  and  with  compensa- 
tors as  modified,  three-wire  mach- 
ines supplying  the  120-240  volt  ex- 
citation and  auxiliary  bus. 

The  lighting  sets  exhaust  into  the 
auxiliarj'  condensers,  interchange- 
ably. These  condensers  are  of  2800 
square  feet  of  cooling  surface,  have 
motor-driven  circulating  pumps, 
condensate  pumps,  and  two-stage 
Wheeler  radojets. 

The  emergency  sets  consist  of 
two  15-kilowatt,  120  to  240-volt,  di- 
rect-current generators,  driven  by 
30-horsepower  gasoline  engines. 
These,  together  with  a  120-cell  Ex- 
ide  Ironclad  storage  battery  for 
lighting  or  radio,  are  located  in  a 
special  room  built  on  top  of  the 
boat  deck  houses.  Emergency  lights 
go  on  automatically  if  the  main  sets 
fail. 

The  main  switchboard  is  located 
in  the  engine  room  flat  abaft  the 
lighting  sets.  It  has  forty-three 
power  circuits,  thirteen  lighting 
circuits,  four  propulsion  excitation 
circuits  and  spares.  The  four  500- 
kilowatt  generators  are  connected 
through  selective  circuits  mechan- 
ically interlocked  so  that  only  one 
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such  as  egg 


equipped   with   steam   table   and   various    electrical   equipment, 
boilers,  toasters,  mixers,  and  cutting  machines. 


generator  can  be  used  for  propul- 
sion excitation. 

Refrigerating  Plant. — Two  sys- 
tems of  refrigeration  are  provided, 
namely,  60,000  cubic  feet  of  cool 
air  chambers  for  the  carriage  of 
bananas,  citrus  fruits,  fresh  vege- 
tables, or  the  like  requiring  venti- 
lation and  a  temperature  of  around 
50  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  40,000 
cubic  feet  of  frozen  space  for  meats. 
Fifteen  thousand  additional  cubic 
feet  of  frozen  space  is  provided  for 
domestic  use,  and  there  are  also 
a  number  of  smaller  ice-boxes,  ice- 
cream rooms,  or  cool  places.  This 
large  amount  of  refrigeration  is 
provided  by  four  Brunswiek-Kroe- 
schell  carbon  dioxide,  three-cylinder 
motor-driven    compressors,    adjust- 


able speed,  250  to  350  revolutions 
per  minute.  There  are  four  conden- 
sers and  four  brine  coolers.  All 
equipment  is  located  in  a  separate 
room  abaft  the  engine  room.  Ac- 
cess is  given  from  the  refrigerating 
engine  room  to  the  fan  rooms  over- 
head. The  brine  circulating  pumps 
and  condenser  circulating  pumps 
are  motor-driven.  An  excess  ma- 
chinery capacity  of  25  per  cent  is 
provided  in  case  the  owners  wish 
at  any  time  to  increase  the  capacity 
by  this  amount. 

Condensing  Apparatus.  —  The 
main  condensers  take  steam  from 
the  main  propulsion  turbines  only, 
and  are  underneath  and  directly 
connected  to  them.  Each  conden- 
ser has  11,000  square  feet  of  cool- 
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ing  surface.  They  are  circular, 
two-pass,  and  are  fitted  with  5300 
tubes  each.  The  Warren  circulat- 
ing pumps  are  centrifugal,  motor- 
driven,  two  pumps  per  condenser, 
each  being  capable  of  taking  care 
of  its  condenser  at  normal  load. 
The  capacity  of  each  pump  is  8000 
gallons  per  minute.  The  motors 
are  100  horsepower,  230  volts,  32-5 
to  600  revolutions  per  minute,  mag- 
netic control.  Each  condenser  is 
provided  with  motor-driven,  2-stage 
condensate  pumps  and  Wheeler  2- 
stage  radojet  air  ejectors. 

Feed  Water  Heating. — There  is 
installed  a  system  of  2-stage  feed 
water  heating.  The  first  stage 
heater  raises  the  temperature  of 
the  feed  water  from  100  deg.  to  200 
deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  is  supplied 
with  steam  bled  from  the  main  tur- 
bines. The  second  stage  heater 
raises  the  temperature  to  about  230 
degrees,  and  is  supplied  by  auxil- 
iary steam.  The  Davis  heaters  are 
of  the  vertical  straight  tube  type, 
and  are  on  the  pressure  side  of  the 
feed  pumps. 

Otiier  Auxiliary  Maciiinery. — 
Motor-driven:  8  sanitary  pumps,  2 
oil  cooler  circulating  pumps,  1 
standby  condensate  pump,  1  ice 
water  circulating  pump.  Recipro- 
cating: 1  lubricating  oil  pump,  1 
fresh  water  pump,  1  ballast  pump, 
1  sediment  pump,  1  fire  and  gen- 
eral service  pump,  1  engine  room 
bilge  pump,  1  boiler  room  bilge 
pump,  1  hot  fresh  water  pump,  1 
evaporator  feed  pump.  Evaporating 
plant:  3  Davis  Paracoil  50-ton 
evaporators, 2  Davis  Paracoil  10,000- 
gallon  distillers,  1  De  Laval  lubri- 
cating oil  separator,  1  Bethlehem 
fuel  oil  separator,  2  motor-driven, 
dry  pit  sewage  pumps. 

Boiler  Insulation.^ — For  insulat- 
ing the  steam  pipes  and  boilers  of 
the  Virginia,  Thorkote  is  being  lib- 
erally used  on  account  of  its  tough 
wearing  surface,  which  reduces 
maintenance  expense  to  a  minimum. 


Special  Stateroom  Ven- 
tilation. —  An  innovation 
on  the  Virginia  is  the  in- 
stallation of  139  specially 
designed  folding  wind 
scoops  for  stateroom  port 
lights.  This  device  was 
gotten  out  by  the  Kearfott 
Engineering  Company  of 
New  York  and  consists  of 
semi-circular  interfolding 
leaves  of  stainless  steel, 
held  by  a  pivot  at  top  and 
bottom;  this  pivot  being 
tapped  into  the  frame  at 
the  port  light. 

Kearfott  Engineering 
Company  designed,  along 
with  this  scoop,  a  brass 
screen  which  fits  into  the 
standard  port  light,  either 
closed  or  open,  without 
disturbing  the  function  of 
the  fitting. 

Stateroom  Heating — All 
staterooms  and  bath  rooms 
are  heated  by  Edison  Hot 
Point,  surface  mounted, 
wall  type  heaters,  finished 
in  a  light  cream  porcelain 
enamel  for  staterooms  and 
standard  white  enamel  for 
baths.  There  are  163  600- 
watt,  127  660-watt,  and  52  1000-watt 
heaters  installed.   Incidentally  all  of 
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)FFICIAL  tests  re- 
cently concluded  on 
the  new  type  pulver- 
ized coal  burners  at  the 
Fuel  Oil  Testing  Plant  at 
League  Island  Navy  Yard 
have  effectively  demon- 
strated the  application  of 
individual  pulve  r  i  z  i  n  g 
mills  for  each  burner. 

Complete  data  will  not 
be  available  until  all  an- 
alyses have  been  made. 
Evidence  at  hand,  how- 
ever, together  with  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  engineers  in  charge  of 
the  test,  indicates  a  splen- 
did showing  of  combustion 
conditions  and  that  the 
over-all  efficiency  of  the 
burner  and  boiler  exceed- 
ed expectations. 

These  tests  were  the  di- 
rect result  of  experiments 
made  by  the  Todd  Dry 
Dock,  Engineering  &  Re- 
pair Corporation  over  a 
period  of  two  years  in 
their  Brooklyn  plant.  Many  differ- 
ent types  of  burners  were  used  as 
well  as  different  applications  of 
primary  and  secondary  air  condi- 
tions. 

Up  to  this  time  all  experimenta- 
tion has  been  confined  to  the  burn- 
ing of  pulverized  coal  in  the  fur- 
naces of  Scotch  marine  boilers,  ma- 
rine engineers  generally  conceding 
that  this  was  the  most  difficult  con- 
dition to  meet.     With  the   success- 


The  Todd  coal  pulverizer  anc 
marine  boiler,  using  Howder 
results  on   recent   official   test! 


imer  unit  as  applied  to  a  Morrison  furnace  on  a  Scotch 

»rced  draft.     This   very   simple   unit   showed   remarkable 

the   fuel   oil  testing   plant.   League   Island   Navy   Yard. 


ful  accomplishment  of  this,  the  aim 
was  to  develop  an  apparatus  that 
would  have  a  universal  application 
regardless  of  whether  the  present 
fuel  being  burned  was  oil  or  coal 
on  the  grate,  and  having  in  mind 
that  cost  of  apparatus  and  its  in- 
stallation, its  weight  and  bulk,  and 
simple  method  of  operation  were  all 
features  of  vital  importance  to  the 
ship  operator  and  owner.  In  com- 
parison to  systems  heretofore  used 


aboard  ships,  there  is  a  very  deci- 
ded difference  in  weight  in  favor  of 
the  Todd  system. 

The  apparatus  which  was  finally 
developed  and  used  in  the  tests  is 
a  remarkably  simple  machine,  con- 
sisting of  a  motor  or  turbine  driven 
impact  mill  with  two  stages  of  pul- 
verization, containing  a  fan  to  fur- 
nish primary  or  carrying  air  and 
feeding  apparatus  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  coal  going  into  the  mill. 


surveyors  and   other  maritime  experts  gathered 
the  Todd  coal  pulverizer  and  burner  unit. 


League   Island 
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The  equipment  is  very  compact 
and  rugged,  a  complete  unit  is  ins- 
talled on  each  furnace  front.  The 
flexibility  of  such  an  installation  is 
an  outstanding  feature,  and  will 
appeal  to  all  operators,  since  it  now 
becomes  possible  to  operate  all  fires 
independently.  No  one  unit  is  in 
any  manner  dependent  upon  its 
neighbor. 

Shipowners  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
alter  bunkers  or  hull  structure  in 
any  way  to  make  an  installation  of 
these  new  type  burners  or  for  any 
system  of  coal  conveying  from  bun- 
ker doors  to  pulverizers. 

Burning  of  pulverized  coal  will 
always  require  the  attention  of  op- 
erators, but  when  this  feature  is 
reduced  to  the  simple  manipulation 
of  secondary  air  and  amount  of  coal 
fed  into  the  pulverizer  as  in  this 
new  type,  it  is  then  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  comes  within  the  easy 
range  of  the  usual  fireroom  atten- 
dant. 

The  burners  demonstrated  were 
applied  to  a  regular  form  of  How- 
den  forced  draft  front,  with  only 
such  changes  to  the  front  itself  as 
are  usually  made  when  changing 
from  coal  to  oil  burning,  and  the 
secondary  air  coming  from  the 
Howden  fan  was  approximately  of 
the  same  pressure  as  used  when 
burning  coal  on  the  grate.  This  is 
of  importance  since  it  admits  of 
the  use  of  the  same  draft  fan  and 
ducts  as  exist  in  the  ship,  and  does 
not  destroy  the  usual  coal-on-the- 
grate  operation,  should  that  for  any 
reason  be  desirable. 

The  capacity  of  the  burners  de- 
monstrated has  been  shown  to  be 
from  200  pounds  to  600  pounds  per 
hour  per  burner,  this  range  is  well 
within  any  requirement  usually 
found  on  a  Scotch  boiler  furnace, 
and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the 
fact  that  all  burners  are  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  makes  for  a 
flexibility  very  much  to  de  desired. 
The  grade  of  coal  burned  had  a 
B.T.U.  value  of  about  14,000,  and 
due  to  the  fineness  of  pulverization 
and  complete  combustion  there  has 
been  no  ash  trouble,  as  most  of  the 
ash  is  fine  enough  to  pass  away 
with  the  gases  through  the  stack. 

The  flame  produced  is  a  short, 
turbulent  one,  and,  due  to  its  tur- 
bulence, the  inert  gases  usually 
found  between  the  flame  and  heat- 
ing surface  are  brushed  away,  thus 
increasing  the  evaporating  effic- 
iency of  this  heating  surface. 

On  November  13,  a  company  of 
representative  shipowners   and  op- 


erators, together  with  the  Fuel  Con- 
servation Committee  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Fuel  Oil  Testing  Plant  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  Todd 
pulverized  coal  burners  in  opera- 
tion during  the  final  period  of  very 
e.xhaustive  tests  made  by  Navy  and 
United  States  Shipping  Board  per- 
sonnel, and  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  these  burners  were  a  very 
fitting  tribute   to   the   business     of 


burning  pulverized  coal,  and  there 
were  many  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion with  this  new  development. 

The  Todd  Corporation  has  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  from  shipowners 
which  indicate  a  very  keen  interest 
in  this  subject,  and  it  expects  to 
make  an  installation  aboard  a 
freight  ship  in  the  very  near  future, 
which  no  doubt  will  be  watched  by 
others  equally  anxious  to  equip 
their  ships. 


Summary  of  General  Electric  Marine 
Activities  During  1928 

By  D.  W.  Niven,  Manager, 
Federal  and  Marine  Department,   General   Electric  Company. 


'HERE  was  a  decidedly  pro- 
gressive trend  in  the  marine 
electrical  field  during  the  year 
1928.  Most  noteworthy  was  the 
entry  of  the  all-electric  passenger 
liner,  which  is  bound  to  have  a 
far-reaching  influence  in  the  future 
design  of  such  vessels. 

The  airplane  carriers  Saratoga 
and  Lexington  underwent  their  sea 
trials  and,  as  previously  expected 
they  would  do,  broke  all  existing 
speed  records  for  capital  naval  ves- 
sels. The  Saratoga  over  a  measur- 
ed mile  course  maintained  a  speed 
of  33.42  knots.  The  Lexington  main- 
tained a  speed  of  30.7  knots  for  72 
hours  34  minutes  between  San  Pe- 
dro, California,  and  Honolulu,  a 
distance  of  2228  nautical  miles.  In 
addition,  the  Lexington  broke  the 
record  for  sustained  speed  for  per- 
iods of  24,  48,  and  72  hours  for  any 
class  of  vessel.  This  record  was 
formerly  held  by  a  commercial  ves- 
sel, the"  steamship  Mauretania. 

In  the  diesel-electric  field,  there 
has  been  a  steady,  consistent  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  power  ap- 
plied to  a  single  propeller  shaft, 
and  an  expansion  of  its  field  of  ap- 
plication. Three  new  types  of  ves- 
sels to  adopt  diesel-electric  drive 
during  the  year  were  the  tunnel 
stern  propeller  type  of  river  tow- 
boat,  the  packet  boat,  and  the  light- 
ship. 

In  the  auxiliary  field,  the  totally- 
enclosed,  fan-cooled  motor  for  con- 
tinuous duty  became  firmly  estab- 
lished. Automatic  and  magnetic 
types  of  starters  also  gained  in 
favor. 

Diesel-Electric  Drive 
Diesel-electric  drive  made  rapid 
progress  during  1928.  The  new 
fields  of  application  which  it  enter- 
ed and  the  extension  of  its  power 
limit  showed  the  soundness  of  its 
basic   principle  and  the  flexibility 


with  which  it  adapts  itself  to  a  wide 
variety   of   ships. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  in- 
stallations is  that  of  the  motorship 
Courageous,  a  converted  freight 
vessel  owned  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  This  vessel,  for- 
merly a  turbine-gear-driven  vessel 
of  3000  shaft  horsepower,  was  re- 
engined  with  a  diesel-electric 
power  plant  of  4000  shaft  horse- 
power capacity.  A  new  propeller 
with  a  designed  full  load  speed  of 
60  revolutions  per  minute  was  in- 
stalled in  place  of  the  former  pro- 
peller, which  operated  at  90  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  bow  and 
stern  lines  of  the  vessel  were  also 
changed.  These  changes  result  in 
an  increased  ship  speed  of  from 
10' 2  to  more  than  13  knots.  Diesel- 
electric  drive  was  selected  in  pre- 
ference to  direct  diesel  drive  be- 
cause of  its  lighter  weight,  saving 
in  space,  and  lower  first  cost.  The 
main  power  plant  consists  of  four 
diesel  engine  driven,  direct-current 
generators,  each  rated  800  kilo- 
watts, 250  revolutions  per  minute, 
385  volts.  On  the  end  of  each  main 
generator  shaft  is  connected  an 
auxiliary  direct-current  generator 
of  100  kilowatts  capacity,  for  furn- 
ishing power  for  excitation  and  the 
auxiliaries  and  lights.  The  main 
propelling  motor,  directly  connect- 
ed to  a  single  propeller  shaft,  is  of 
the  double-motor  type  and  is  rated 
4000  shaft  horsepower,  60  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  1500  volts. 

In  the  turbine-electric  field  of 
propulsion,  the  passenger  liner 
California  created  the  greatest  in- 
terest both  here  and  abroad.  Dur- 
ing the  year  that  she  has  been  in 
service  she  has  established  new 
standards  of  efficiency,  comfort, 
convenience,  and  "up-to-dateness." 
Her  sister  ship  the  Virginia  is  now 
on  her  maiden  voyage. 
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Westinghouse  Marine  Developments  in  1928 

By  H.  C.  Coleman,  Manager, 
Marine  Engineering  Section.  Westingliouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company. 


THE  year  1928  has  been  mark- 
ed by  considerable  advances 
in  the  art  of  application  of 
electrical  machinery  to  shipboard 
use.  Advances  have  been  made 
both  in  the  field  of  propulsion  and 
in  that  of  auxiliaries. 

The  diesel-electric  system  of  ship 
propulsion  has  been  extended  to  the 
field  of  ocean  cargo  vessels.  Dur- 
ing this  year,  the  propulsion  plants 
for  the  two  Shipping  Board  vessels 
Triumph  and  Defiance  have  been 
completed  and  the  installation  is 
now  being  made.  These  vessels  are 
being  converted  from  steam  drive 
to  diesel-electric  drive  with  some 
alterations  in  the  hull  and  with  in- 
crease in  propulsive  power  to  effect 
an  increase  in  speed  from  10  knots 
to  about  131.2  knots. 

These  propulsion  plants  repi-esent 
the  largest  of  the  diesel-electric 
type  yet  to  be  constructed.  Each 
vessel"  will  have  a  single  propulsion 
motor  rated  at  4000  horsepower,  60 
revolutions.  Power  for  this  motor 
will  be  supplied  by  four  800-kilo- 
watt  generators  driven  by  Mcintosh 
&  Seymour  diesel  engines.  Each 
generating  unit  also  has  a  100-kilo- 
watt  direct-connected  exciter.  These 
machines  furnish  power  for  excita- 
tion of  the  complete  propulsion 
plant  and  power  for  all  the  ship's 
auxiliaries.  The  control  equipment 
is  of  the  modern  dead-front  type, 
providing  Westinghouse  variable 
voltage  system  for  control  of  the 
propelling  motor.  Equipment  has 
been  included  for  pilot  house  con- 
trol. 

The  operation  of  these  vessels 
will  be  watched  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  because  of  the  size  of 
the  propelling  plant,  and  because  of 
the  low  propeller  speed  which  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  a  very  efficient 
propeller. 

Three  of  the  five  turbine-electric 
Coast  Guard  cutters  have  been  put 
into  service  this  year.  These  cut- 
ters have  been  constructed  at  the 
Fore  River  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The  pro- 
pelling plant  for  each  vessel  con- 
sists of  a  3000  shaft  horsepower 
synchronous  motor  receiving  power 
from  a  single  turbine  generator 
unit.  The  most  important  advance 
made  on  this  installation  has  been 
the  provision  for  taking  all  auxil- 
iary power,  when  under  way,  from 


the  main  generator,  with  consequent 
low  fuel  rate.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished by  using  a  3-unit  auxil- 
iary set  consisting  of  an  auxiliary 
steam  turbine,  synchronous  motor, 
and  direct  current  generator.  When 
the  ship  is  under  way  at  any  speed 
between  two-thirds  and  full  speed, 
the  synchronous  motor  of  the  3-unit 
set  takes  power  from  the  main  gen- 
erator and  drives  the  direct  current 
generator  which  supplies  power  for 
excitation  and  direct-current  auxil- 
iaries. Power  for  the  remainder  of 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  of  the  al- 
ternating current  type,  is  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  main  generator 
through  a  transformer. 

There  are  two  of  these  three- 
unit  auxiliary  sets,  one  being  a 
spare.  The  control  is  arranged  so 
that  whenever  the  operator  reduces 
the  speed  of  the  main  turbine  below 
two-thirds  as  in  maneuvering,  the 
synchronous  motor  of  the  3-unit 
auxiliary  set  is  automatically  dis- 
connected from  the  main  generator 
and  steam  is  automatically  turned 
on  the  auxiliary  set  turbine,  which 
picks  up  the  load.  When  maneu- 
vering is  completed  and  the  ship  is 
again  brought  to  a  continuous  oper- 
ating speed  above  two-thirds,  the 
auxiliary  set  may  again  be  syn- 
chronized with  the  main  generator. 
Complete  tests  were  made  on  the 
second  vessel  of  this  group  to  be 
completed.  The  tests  showed  that  a 
saving  of  approximately  8  per  cent 
of  the  total  steam  used  was  effect- 
ed by  taking  power  for  auxiliaries 
from  the  main  turbine,  over  that  re- 
quired with  electrical  auxiliaries 
with  power  being  supplied  with  the 
auxiliary  turbine  generator  set. 

Diesel-electric  power  plants  are 
becoming  more  and  more  popular 
for  application  of  dredges  of  all 
kinds.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  pipe  line  class  of  dredges,  sev- 
eral of  these  dredges  having  been 
completed  during  the  last  three 
years.  Another  very  large  unit  of 
this  type  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Ellicott  Machine  Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore,  for  service  at  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  dredge,  the 
Las  Cruces,  has  a  main  power  plant 
consisting  of  four  1200-horsepower, 
Fulton  diesel  engines,  each  unit 
driving  one  550-kilowatt,  and  one 
200-kilowatt  generator.  The  main 
pump    is    driven    by    a   2500-horse- 


power,  double  unit,  direct-current 
motor,  which  receives  power  from 
the  four  550-kilowatt  generators. 
The  smaller  generators  supply 
power  to  the  cutter  motor,  ladder 
hoist,  swing  winch  motor,  spud 
hoists,  and  numerous  other  auxil- 
iaries. 

The  layout  of  the  plant  in  this 
dredge  is  such  as  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  flexibility  and  reliability. 
The  main  pump  may  be  operated 
from  any  combination  of  main  gen- 
erators. The  variable  voltage  sys- 
tem of  control  is  used  for  starting 
the  dredge  pump,  making  a  simple 
and  flexible  control  installation. 
The  swing  winch  may  be  operated 
from  any  one  of  the  four  200-kilo- 
watt generators,  while  arrange- 
ments are  provided  for  connecting 
any  two  of  these  generators  in 
series  on  a  bus  for  supplying  240- 
volt  power  to  the  350-horsepower 
cutter  motor  and  other  auxiliaries. 
An  inspection  of  this  dredge  will 
quickly  disclose  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  arrange  the  machin- 
ery in  the  best  possible  manner 
when  using  the  electric  drive. 

Another  interesting  application 
of  the  diesel-electric  propulsion  sys- 
tem is  that  for  the  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  vessel  Hydrograp- 
her.  This  vessel  will  be  propelled 
by  a  650-horsepower,  double  unit, 
direct  current  motor,  receiving 
power  from  two  main  generators 
driven  by  Winton  diesel  engines. 
Due  to  the  character  of  the  work 
performed  by  this  vessel,  it  was  im- 
perative that  very  close  speed  con- 
trol be  obtained.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  to  use  the  diesel-electric 
system  since  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain with  a  simple  variable  voltage 
control  system,  30  speeds  equally 
spaced  between  zero  and  full  pro- 
peller speed,  either  ahead  or 
astern.  This  makes  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement for  this  vessel. 

The  popularity  of  the  diesel-elec- 
tric propulsion  system  for  ferry- 
boats has  again  been  shown  by  the 
decision  of  the  San  Diego  &  Coro- 
nado  Ferry  Company,  San  Diego, 
California,  to  install  this  type  of 
plant  in  the  modern  new  ferry  boat 
which  they  are  having  built  at  The 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  Oak- 
land. This  ferry  will  be  driven  by 
two  750-horsepower,  direct-current 
motors,  receiving  power  from   two 
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generators  driven  by  Atlas-Imperial 
diesel  engines.  One  propelling  mo- 
tor is  mounted  at  each  end  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  full  propelling 
power  is  developed  by  only  one 
unit,  depending  upon  the  direction 
in  which  the  vessel  is  traveling. 
The  bow  motor  is  turned  over  only 
at  sufficient  speed  to  overcome  re- 
sistance. 

The  success  of  the  diesel-electric 
form  of  propulsion  for  tugboats  has 
been  further  indicated  by  a  repeat 
order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  for  the  equipment 
for  two  more  harbor  tugboats. 
When  these  are  completed  early 
next  year,  this  company  will  have  a 
total  of  nine  diesel-electric  tugs. 

The   most   important   advance   in 


the  field  of  ship  auxiliaries  has 
been  the  development  of  a  high- 
speed winch  motor  and  control  out- 
fit. A  number  of  these  units  are 
now  being  constructed  for  installa- 
tion on  the  vessels  now  being  con- 
verted to  direct  diesel  drive  by  the 
iTS.  Shipping  Board. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
progress  of  electrical  machinery  in 
marine  engineering  during  1929. 
The  progress  in  this  field  over  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  phenom- 
enal, and  there  is  very  indication 
that  with  the-  increased  activity  in 
marine  circles  during  the  coming 
year,  electrical  machinery  will  en- 
joy an  even  broader  application  on 
shipboard. 


Panama  Canal  Line  Again  Distributes 
Carload  of  Calendars 


IN  keeping  with  an  old  custom, 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  has  again  issued  an  at- 
tractive calendar,  thousands  of 
copies  of  which  have  been  mailed 
out  during  the  past  week  to  edi- 
tors and  publishers,  high  govern- 
ment officials,  business  and  indus- 
trial firms,  newspapers,  and  pro- 
minent individuals  throughout  the 
United  States  and  principal  ports 
of  the  world. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian calendars  have  be- 
come a  tradition  in  maritime  circles 
— almost  as  widely  known,  in  fact, 
as  the  service  this  line  renders,  and 
serving  as  day  by  day  reminders  of 
the  important  part  the  company  has 
taken  in  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  of  our  two  great 
coasts.  Founded  by  intrepid  men 
who  began  operating  clipper  ships 
around  Cape  Horn  between  New 
York  and  the  Pacific  Coast  five 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  American-Hawaiian  is 
the  oldest  of  the  coast-to-coast  com- 
mon carriers.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
present  company  was  incorporated, 
and  the  old  sailing  vessels  were  im- 
mediately supplanted  with  steam- 
ers which  operated  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  The  company's 
name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
until  the  World  War  its  steamers 
called  regularly  at  Hawaii  for 
sugar  cargoes. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Te- 
huantepec  National  Railroad  in 
1907,  American-Hawaiian's  fleet 
was  divided  into  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific units,  and  from  then  until  the 
canal  opened,  cargo  was  transport- 
ed across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 


pec  by  rail,  cutting  thirty  days 
from  the  transit  time  between  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
During  the  World  War  the  com- 
pany's fleet  was  turned  over  to  the 
government  and  made  an  enviable 
record  in  war  transport  service. 
Except  for  this  period  it  has  main- 
tained prompt  and  regular  coast- 
to-coast  sailings  ever  since  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  grow- 


ing steadily  with  the  trade  it 
serves.  During  the  past  year  its 
ships  transited  the  canal  a  total  of 
200  times  and  paid  total  canal  tolls 
of  $1,187,788.33.  Its  present  fleet 
of  23  modern  motorships  and  steam- 
ers, and  an  unsurpassed  personnel 
of  officers  and  men,  affords  ship- 
pers a  prompt  and  economical  ser- 
vice, with  almost  two  sailings  a 
week  both  east  and  west  bound  via 
the  Panama  Canal. 

During  the  past  year  American- 
Hawaiian  has  also  entered  the  for- 
eign trade.  In  association  with  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company  it  pur- 
chased 21  ships  from  the  govern- 
Oriental  Navigation  Company, 
ment  and  launched  the  Oceanic  and 
which  links  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
North  and  South  China,  Japan, 
French  Indo-China.  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

American-Hawaiian's  head  of- 
fices are  in  San  Francisco,  with 
branches  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  large  east- 
ern cities.  Officials  of  the  com- 
pany are  Roger  D.  Lapham,  presi- 
dent; John  E.  Cushing.  vice-presi- 
dent and  traffic  manager;  Thos.  G. 
Plant,  operating  manager;  J.  D. 
Tomlinson,  vice-president;  W.  S. 
McPherson,  Atlantic  Coast  traffic 
manager;  and  W.  J.  Mahoney,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 


Many  New  Yachts  to  Have 
Gyro-Stabilizers 


THE  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 
has  recently  received  orders 
for  stabilizers  for  the  two 
yachts  building  by  The  Pusey  & 
Jones  Corp.  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  for 
Fred  J.  Fisher  and  Alfred  E.  Sloan, 
Jr.,  of  Detroit.  These  yachts  will 
each  be  235  feet  long  and  displace 
1200  tons,  and  are  designed  by  John 
H.  Wells  in  association  with  Cox  & 
Stevens. 

The  Sperry  company  recently  de- 
livered a  stabilizer  to  Harold  Van- 
derbilt's  1.50-foot  express  yacht 
now  nearing  completion  at  the  Her- 
reshoff  Manufacturing  Co..  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island,  and  also  has  in  the 
course  of  construction  a  stabilizer 
for  R.  W.  Judson  of  Detroit.  This 
is  for  a  160-foot  yacht  now  being 
built  at  George  Lawley  &  Sons,  Ne- 
ponsit,  Massachusetts,  from  designs 
by  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc. 

Due  to  the  added  size  and  com- 
fort required  on  modern  yachts,  the 
gyro-stabilizer  is  becoming  most 
popular  with  owners  who  wish  to 
afford  themselves  and  guests  the  ut- 


most of  comfort.  In  addition  to 
the  stabilizer,  all  of  the  above 
yachts  will  likewise  receive  the 
Sperrj'  gyro-compass,  gyro-pilot  au- 
tomatic steering  equipment,  search- 
lights, and  other  navigational 
equipments. 


A  Land  Cruise 

A  Pacific  Coast  workboat  recent- 
ly took  a  land  cruise  of  several 
hundred  miles  when  the  diesel 
powered  tug  Radius  was  shipped  by 
rail  from  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  Okan- 
agan  Lake.  This  vessel,  which  is  60 
feet  length  by  14  feet  beam,  is 
equipped  with  an  Atlas-Imperial 
125-horsepower  engine.  Her  ship- 
ping weight  of  about  40  tons  made 
it  necessary  for  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  provide  a  43-ton  gun  car 
for  the  transportation.  The  loading 
of  the  workboat  was  quite  ingen- 
ious. 

The  trip  was  made  with  no  trouble 
and  the  Radius  is  now  a  fresh 
water   workboat. 
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New  Director  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Sales 

JOHN  A.  MANLEY,  who  has  for 
the  past  three  years  been  man- 
ager of  sales  development  for 
Fairbanks-Morse  &  Company,  of 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice-pre- 
sident in  charge  of  sales,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  announcement  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Man- 
ley,  whose  career  has  been  one  of 
rapid  advancement  in  the  business 
world,  was  formerly  manager  of  ac- 
counts for  the  nationally  knowm  ad- 
vertising agency  of  Henri,  Hurst  & 
McDonald,  also  of  Chicago.  In  his 
connection  with  advertising  work 
Mr.  Manley  made  a  detailed  study 
of  the  problems  of  industrial  busi- 
ness development,  and  it  was  the 
result  of  this  work  that  brought 
him  into  the  Fairbanks-Morse  or- 
ganization. 

In  1911  he  was  graduated  from 
Northwestern  University  and  en- 
tered the  sales  department  of  the 
Republic  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  After 
four  years  with  this  organization 
he  joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
one  of  the  Chicago  newspapers.  Lat- 
er he  was  connected  with  Hart, 
Schaffner  &  Marx,  studying  the 
problems  of  the  retail  merchant, 
and  after  two  years  in  this  connec- 
tion went  with  Henri,  Hurst  &  Mc- 
Donald. 

The  steadily  increasing  volume  of 
business  coming  into  the  Fair- 
banks-Morse organization  shows 
that  the  varied   sales  problems   of 
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that  corporation  are  being  very  ef- 
fectively handled. 


include  diesel  engines,  pumps,  mo- 
tors, scales,  railway  equipment, 
small  light  plants,  and  automatic 
water  plants,  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Co.  has  a  broad  sales  problem.  That 
the  problem  is  being  effectively 
handled  under  the  present  Pacific 
Coast  management  is  shown  by  the 
steadily  increasing  volume  of  busi- 
ness. 


C.  E.  George  Joins  Taylor 

C.  E.  George,  for  many  years 
western  manager  of  the  American 
Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Corp.,  has 
recently  joined  the  sales  staff  of 
the  Taylor  Instrument  Companies 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.  He  will  be  as- 
sociated with  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
58  East  Washington  Street,  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois. 


A.  W.  Thompson,  recendy  elected  vice- 
president  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  SC  Co.  in 
charge  of  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CoastManagerFairbanks- 
Morse  Elected  Vice- 
President 

Aw.  Thompson,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  Fairbanks- 
*  Morse  &  Company  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  that  or- 
ganization, according  to  a  recent 
announcement  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  been 
general  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Works,  where  all  the  Fairbanks- 
Morse  electrical  equipment  is  built, 
was  sent  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
1926  to  take  the  position  made  vac- 
ant by  the  retirement  of  S.  F. 
Forbes.  Mr.  Thompson  as  a  vice- 
president  of  the  company  will  con- 
tinue to  have  charge  of  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  business  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  bom  in  Al- 
bany, New  York,  in  1884,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy,  New 
York,  in  1907.  Following  his  grad- 
uation he  went  to  New  York  City 
with  the  George  A.  Just  Co.,  and 
later  with  Westinghouse-Church- 
Kerr.  In  1910  he  went  with  the 
General  Electric  Co.  and  remained 
with  them  until  the  spring  of  1920, 
when  he  left  to  associate  himself 
with  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  While 
with  the  General  Electric  Co.  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  design  and 
development  of  the  Erie  Works.  In 
its   varied   line   of   products,  which 


National  Soot  Blower 
Agents 

The  following  western  agents 
were  recently  appointed  by  the  Nat- 
ional Flue  Cleaner  Company.  Inc., 
of  Grovevill,  New  Jersey,  to  handle 
the  National  Soot  Blower  for  fire 
tube  boilers:  McGee  Sales  Agency, 
75  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco; 
Flickinger,  Meyers  &  Rudolph,  129 
W.  Second  Street,  Los  Angeles;  and 
Manufacturers  Sales-Service,  P.O. 
Box  655,  Salt  Lake  City.  W.  A. 
Ramsay,  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu,  was  ap- 
pointed representative  for  Hawaii. 
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Marine  Insurance 

&Hud  by  JAMBS  A.  QUINBY 


A  Business  Man's  Prayer 

Dear  Sir; 

Please  note  an  humble  suppliant  kneels 
To  Thee,  an  able  Business  Man  who  deals 

In  futures.      Keep  my  eyes  unveiled  to  see 
That  those  with  whom  I  trade  are  men  like  me- 

That  my  competitor  may  be  the  type 
Who  cuts  his  own  front  lawn  and  smokes  a  pipe. 
And  grant  Thy  understanding  grace  which  brings 
The  light  of  romance  to  the  little  things 
Which  line  my  path. 

I  trust,  Dear  Sir,  that  you 
Will  send  an  early  answer. 

J.  A.  Q. 


'OW  that  the  of- 
ficial investiga- 
tion of  the  Ves- 
tris  disaster  has  passed 
into  history,  and  numer- 
ous suits  have  been  fil- 
ed against  her  owners 
to  recover  for  loss  of 
life  and  property  due 
to  her  sinking,  it  be- 
comes pertinent  to  in- 
quire into  the  underly- 
ing cause  of  the  series 
of  material  circumstan- 
ces leading  to  the  trag- 
edy. 

Courts  and  boards  of 
inquiry  are  often  concerned  in  too  great  a  degree  with 
material  facts.  The  open  coal-port,  the  rotten  life- 
belts, the  ill-equipped  life-boats— all  these  things  were 
material,  concrete  elements  of  the  catastrophe.  The 
same  items,  or  similar  ones,  were  present  in  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Titanic,  which  caused  an  immediate  flurry 
of  inspection  and  replacement  of  equipment  on  pas- 
sengers vessels.  Newspapers,  during  the  past  month 
or  two,  have  been  full  of  virtuous  editorials  demanding 
more  stringent  governmental  inspection  and  regulation 
of  life  saving  gear.  At  the  risk  of  being  considered 
cynical,  we  predict  that  nothing  radical  will  be  done 
about  it,  and  that  when  the  good  ship  Mary  L.  sinks 
off  the  coast  of  Switzerland  in  1952,  it  will  be  discov- 
ered, amid  a  furor  of  surprise  and  righteous  indigna- 
tion, that  her  boats  were  provisioned  with  rat-biscuit, 
her  lifebelts  filled  with  sawdust,  and  her  davits  so 
designed  that  they  wouldn't  work  when  the  ship  was 
upside  down. 

We  doubt  if  the  day  will  ever  come  when  ocean- 
going vessels  are  free  from  defects  at  the  time  they 
sail.  Laws  designed  to  impose  liability  upon  the  owner 
of  a  ship  which  is  unseaworthy  when  leaving  port  are 
framed,  not  in  the  belief  that  perfection  will  be  attain- 
ed but  in  the  hope  that  some  efforts  in  the  proper  di- 
rection will  be  made.  Thus  it  is  that  cargo  vessels  are 
denied  the  protection  of  the  Harter  Act  unless  it  is 
shown  that  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  ship— even  to 
the  minute  detail  of  a  rivet  or  pipe-elbow— has  been 
made  before  sailing.  Such  a  showing  can  seldom  be 
made.  In  individual  cases,  it  is  perhaps  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  it  should  be  made.  But  the  realization 
of  its  necessity  undoubtedly  results  in  a  higher  degree 
of  care  as  to  details  of  a  vessel's  fitness  for  her  voyage. 
Material  Defects  May  Be  Unimportant 
In  a  case  like  that  of  the  Vestris,  material  defects 


may  be  unimportant.  It 
may  be  true  that  various 
item  of  equipment  were 
all  "haywire,"  as  we 
used  to  say  in  the  good 
old  saddle  and  quirt 
days  of  the  Far  West. 
Maybe  the  Vestris  was 
tied  together  with  cot- 
ton string  when  she  left 
port,  but  what  of  it?  To 
defeat  limitation  by  her 
owners,  claimants  will 
have  to  prove  that 
these  same  owners  —  in 

person,    not     a    motion 

picture — actually  knew 
all  about  her  condition.  And  that,  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  radio  audience,  is  difficult  to  prove. 

Failing  such  proof,  the  vessel  owners  will  be  allow- 
ed to  limit  their  liability  to  the  value  of  the  Vestris 
after  the  accident,  which  is  something  like  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  last  election.  So  when  it  comes 
to  recovering  for  a  loss,  the  purely  physical  defect  con- 
tributing to  a  disaster  may  be  of  little  importance. 

As  a  deferent  to  future  tragedies,  the  closer  inspec- 
tion of  details  may  have  a  salutory  effect,  but  even  in 
this  field  the  correction  of  initial  unseaworthiness  is 
no  guarantee  of  safety.  If  the  Vestris  had  struck  an 
iceberg  as  did  the  Titanic,  and  been  placed  m  the  same 
condition  as  when  she  took  her  first  dangerous  list, 
would  Captain  Carey's  call  for  assistance  have  come 
any  sooner? 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  main  point  of  our  ar- 
gument. Out  of  the  maze  of  conflicting  stories  by  sur- 
vivors one  fact  looms  with  startling  clarity.  Entirely 
ignoring  the  original  cause  of  the  trouble,  observers 
agree  that  if  Captain  Carey  had  called  for  help  when 
he  first  knew  his  ship  to  be  in  trouble,  loss  of  life  and 
possibly  of  property,  might  have  been  averted. 

A  ship  is  merely  a  piece  of  machinery  under  the  con- 
trol of  men.  Necessities  of  discipline  and  the  age-old 
law  of  the  sea  put  the  entire  venture  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  man.  If  that  man  is  hampered  in  his  judg- 
ment by  considerations  which  tend  to  cripple  his  im- 
mediate capability,  the  venture  is  in  danger,  even 
though  the  ship  and  her  equipment  be  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

At  the  battle  of  Caporetto,  the  military  materiel  of 
the  Italians  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Austrians, 
but  the  Italians'  morale  had  been  undermined  for  weeks 
by  letters  circulated  among  the  conscripts  from  the 
southern    provinces,    insinuating   that   their   wives    at 
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home  were  busily  refuting  the  old  adage  that  absence 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.  It  was  later  disclosed 
that  these  letters  were  of  enemy  origin,  and  that  the 
southern  Italian  wives  were  at  least  maintaining  then- 
pre-war  standard  of  fidelity,  but  the  disclosure  came 
too  late.  The  Austrians  prevailed,  and  the  noble  sons 
of  Rome  took  one  on  the  nose,  not  because  their  equip- 
ment was  faulty,  but  because  ulterior  considerations 
diverted  their  attention  from  the  main  object  of  the 
moment. 

In  the  case  of  the  Vestris,  Captain  Carey,  a  mariner 
of  long  experience,  faced  a  serious  emergency,  and  de^ 
layed  in  taking  the  logical  steps  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion. Why? 

Did  Carey  Fear  Salvage  Charges? 

From  time  immemorial,  the  law  of  the  sea  has  de- 
creed a  generous  payment  to  salvors  out  of  property 
saved  at  sea.  As  Hughes,  J.,  remarks  in  The  Egypt, 
17  Fed.  376: 

"Salvage  consists — First,  of  an  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  actual  outlay  of  labor  and  expenses 
made  in  the  enterprise;  and  second,  of  the  reward  as 
bounty  allowed  from  motives  of  public  policy  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  extraordinary  exertions  in  the 
saving  of  life  and  property  in  peril  at  sea.  The  first 
of  these  items  of  award  admits  of  computation ;  the 
second  does  not,  and  is  usually  determined  with  more 
or  less  reference  to  the  value  of  the  property  saved." 

And  in  The  Pleasure  Bay,  226  Fed.  55,  it  is  said: 

"Elements  to  be  considered  in  case  of  salvage  ser- 
vice are:  The  labor  expended  by  the  salvors  in  render- 
ing the  service.  Promptitude,  skill,  and  energy  dis- 
played in  rendering  the  service  and  saving  the  pro- 
perty. The  value  of  the  property  employed  by  the 
salvors,  and  the  damage  to  which  such  property  was 
exposed.  The  risk  incurred  by  the  salvors  in  secur- 
ing the  property  from  the  impending  peril.  The  value 
of  the  property  saved.  The  degree  of  danger  from 
which  the  property  was  rescued." 

On  the  above  principles,  the  Vestris,  if  saved,  faced 
the  possibility  of  paying  a  heavy  salvage  award  to  her 
salvors.  Captain  Carey  knew  this.  He  also  knew 
that  his  owners,  if  he  avoided  salvage,  would  be  duly 
appreciative.  In  such  a  dilemma,  being  only  human, 
he  hesitated — and  was  lost. 

Our  comment  is  in  no  sense  condemnatory  to  the 
memory  of  the  master  of  the  Vestris — a  gallant  sea- 
man who  made  a  mistake,  and,  realizing  his  mistake, 
went  down  with  his  ship.     We  do  feel,  however,  that 


those  unfamiliar  with  the  principles  of  salvage  should 
realize  the  important  bearing  which  the  element  must 
have  had  in  the  case,  and  must  have  in  future  cases. 

Nor  do  we  presume  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Our  courts 
have  recently  said  that  any  restriction  upon  salvage 
awards  would  result  in  a  lessening  of  efforts  to  save 
life  and  property,  and  unflattering  as  such  a  state- 
ment may  be  to  our  cherished  conceptions  of  humanity, 
it  is  probably  true.  The  average  shipowner,  backed  by 
the  average  underwriter,  will  not  send  a  valuable  vessel 
into  danger  to  help  others  if  he  knows  his  only  reward 
will  be  a  pat  on  the  back  and  the  inward  glow  which 
comes  from  the  consciousness  of  a  good  deed  well 
done. 

The  situation  will  be  helped  by  higher  standards  in 
life  saving  equipment.  It  might  be  helped  by  making 
radio  operators  directly  answerable  to  the  government. 
But  so  long  as  the  present  balance  exists  between  greed 
and  the  finer  human  instincts,  salvage  will  continue 
to  be  a  golden  rainbow  to  the  salvor  and  a  mental 
handicap  to  those  in  distress. 


rp  until  the  passage  of  the  Carriage  of  Goods  by 
)  Sea  Act  of  1924,  it  mattered  little  to  the  British 

shipowner  whether  the  act  of  his  agents  which 

damaged  cargo  was  an  act  in  the  management  or  navi- 
gation of  the  vessel  (for  which,  under  the  Harter  Act, 
he  could  exempt  himself  in  the  United  States)  or  an 
act  in  the  care  and  custody  of  cargo,  for  which  a  ship- 
owner in  the  United  States  cannot  exempt  himself.  In 
England,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  mentioned,  a 
shipowner  could,  by  proper  provisions  in  his  bill  of 
lading,  exempt  himself  from  all  negligence  of  his  ser- 
vants. 

The  distinction  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  how- 
ever, is  similar  to  that  in  the  United  States,  as  shown 
by  the  final  decision  in  Millard  vs.  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  reported  in  Aspinall's  Mari- 
time Law  Cases,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  385. 

In  that  case,  certain  tinplate  was  damaged  by  rain 
water  which  gained  entrance  into  the  hold  of  the  Can- 
adian Highlander  while  the  vessel  was  undergoing  re- 
pairs after  a  collision.  In  the  King's  Bench,  it  was 
found  that  the  officers  of  the  vessel  were  negligent 
in  leaving  the  hatches  open,  which  was  held  to  be  an 
act  in  the  care  of  cargo.  Judgment  was  accordingly  for 
the  plaintiff. 
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On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  was  reversed.     The  final 
decision  was  by  the  close  score  of  2  to  1,  Scrutton  and 
Sargent  considering  the  open  hatch  an  act  in  the  navi- 
gati'on  of  the  vessel,  while  Greer  was  willing  to  let  well 
enough  alone  and  string  along  with  the  King's  Bench. 
Scrutton,  L.  J.,  in  his  decision,  comments  as  follows: 
"The    question,    therefore,    is    whether    the    facts 
found  by  the  judge  amount  to  'neglect  or  default  of 
the  servants  of  the  carrier  in  the  management  of  the 
ship.'      Unassisted  by  authorities  I  should  have  felt 
no   doubt  that  they   did.  Assuming  that  the  words 
deal  with  the  management  of  the  ship  as  a  physical 
entitv,  and  not  with  the  management  of  the  cargo- 
carrying  adventure  on  which  the  shipowners  and  the 
cargo-owners  have  agreed  to  use  the  ship,  what  has 
been  managed  here  is  the  hatches  of  No.  5  hold,  an 
essential  physical  part  of  the  ship.     For  the  purpose 
of  repairing  damage  to  the  ship  in  order  that  she 
mav  resume  her  voyage,  those    hatches    have    been 
physically  dealt  with  and  dealt  with  so  negligently 
that,   during  their   absence   in   rainy  weather,   such 
quantity  of  rain  have  entered  the  hold  as  to  damage 
the  cargo  in  the  hold.     I  cannot  understand  why  on 
the  words  themselves,  without  reference  to  any  au- 
thorities, this  is  not  negligence  in  the  management 
of  the   ship,  or  a   substantial   physical   part  of  the 
ship." 

In  discussing  the  e.xisting  law  on  the  point,  the  court 
deals  none  too  gently  with  the  United  States  decisions, 
saying,  in  part: 

"It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  courts  with  themselves  or  with  the 
English  decisions;  and  the  Barter  Act  itself  differs 
widely  from  the  English  Act.  This  arises  partly  from 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  courts  treated  all 
negligence  clauses  in  contracts  of  affreightment  as 
contrary  to  public  policy,  and  the  Barter  Act  was 
therefore  an  allowance  of  clauses  which  were  con- 
trary to  public  policy,  and  as  such  were  to  be  re- 
stricted; while  the  English  courts  allowed  freedom 
of  contract  and  limited  provisions  which  restricted 
that  freedom.  From  this  point  of  view  Sects.  1  and  2 
of  the  Barter  Act  were  treated  as  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  Act,  and,  as  Holmes,  J.  said  in  The 
Germanic  (196  U.S.  589),  removed  matters  which 
would  otherwise  be  within  the  exceptions  of  Sect.  3 
from  its  operation.  The  English  Act,  on  the  other 
hand,  expressly  makes  the  obligations  of  arts.  II.  and 

III.  subject  to  the  immunities  and  exceptions  of  art. 

IV.  In  The  Germanic  (sup.)  a  combined  operation  of 
loading  coal  for  ship's  use  and  of  discharging  cargo 


was  conducted  so  negligently  that  the  ship  lost  her 
trim  and  capsized.     This  was  held  not  to  be  man- 
agement of  the  ship.     I  should  have  thought  that  it 
clearly  was  such  management,  just  as  the  provision 
of  ballast  would  be.     The  United  States  courts  have 
held  management  of  the  ship  not  to  include:  Insuffi- 
cient covering  of  hatches  (The  Jeannie,  236  Fed.  Rep. 
463),  failure  to  open  hatches  to  ventilate  cargo  (The 
Jean  Bart,  197  Fed.  Rep.  1002),  failure  to  close  during 
rough   weather  hatches   which   had  been  opened  to 
ventilate  cargo  (Andean  Trading  Company  vs.  Paci- 
fic Steam  Navigation  Company,  263  Fed.  Rep.  559), 
negligent    management    of    refrigerating    machinery 
(The   Samland,   7   Fed.   Rep.    (2nd   series)    155).      I 
should  have  decided  all  these  cases  differently." 
In   the   divergence   of   decisions   on   this   apparently 
simple  point  can  be   seen   the   tendency  of   American 
courts  to  favor  cargo  interests  in  an  exporting  country 
and  the  grim  determination  of  British  courts  to  pro- 
tect the  shipowner  in  a  shipowning  country,  in  spite 
of  the  Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  Act. 


Mixed  Cargo 

Those  of  us  who  have  cases  pending  before  the  fed- 
eral courts  may  be  encouraged  by  i-eading  the  report 
of  The  James  G.  Swan,  in  1928  A.M.C.  1592,  which 
chronicles  the  final  outcome  of  an  unlawful  seizure 
occurring  in  1891.  The  libelant  recovered  damages  and 
all  that,  and  it  took  only  thirty-seven  years. 


Headline  in  daily  paper: 

"Shipping  Board  Optimistic  over  Prospects 

for  Next  Year." 

Well,  on  that  basis,  there's  no  excuse  for  anybody  to 

be  pessimistic.     If  we  could  point  with  pride  to  our 

profits  (if  any)  and  refer  our  losses  to  the  tax  payers, 

we'd  be  optimistic,  too. 

"^The  Study  Class  sponsored  by  the  Marine  Under- 
writers of  San  Francisco,  now  well  launched  on  its 
eighth  year,  held  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  terra  on 
Monday  evening,  November  19,  in  the  Merchants  E.x- 
change  Building  when  the  members  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Guido  Marx  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  Stewart  P.  Elliott,  general  manager  of  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company. 

Mr  Marx  described  the  "flue-gas"  system  for  re- 
ducing the  fire  hazard  on  tankers,  which  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  installed  on  several  units  of  its  fleet 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  system  as  described  by 
Mr  Marx  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  pipe  lines  lead- 
ing uninflammable  gases  from  the  stack  of  the  vessel 
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in  such  a  way  that  they  are  drawn 
into  the  cargo  tanks  by  the  vacuum 
created  when  the  tanks  are  emp- 
tied. When  the  tanks  are  full,  the 
"flue  gas"  is  forced  out  over  the 
same  system  of  piping  and  escapes 
through  a  vent  in  the  top  of  the 
mast.  The  record  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  in  connection  with 
this  installation  has  been  very  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  fire  hazard  for- 
merly attaching  to  partially  emp- 
tied tanks  due  to  the  tendency  of 
oxygen  in  the  air  to  mingle  with 
the  petroleum  and  form  an  inflam- 
mable compound  has  been  practic- 
ally eliminated. 

The  second  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning, Stewart  P.  Elliott,  of  the 
Sperry  Flour  Company,  indicated 
by  means  of  maps  the  general 
points  of  origin  and  distribution  of 
spring  and  winter  wheat  in  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  He  described  the  trade 
routes  affected  by  this  product  and 
the  methods  of  manufacture,  point- 
ing out  that  the  transportation  of 
flour  is  an  excellent  risk  from  the 
viewpoint  of  both  the  carrier  and 
insurer,  as  there  is  seldom  a  loss 
which  is  not  diminished  by  a  high 
percentage  of  salvage. 

Mr.  Elliott  is  of  the  opinion  that 
lumping  or  caking,  a  form  of  dam- 
age which  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  underwriters  recently,  is  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  pressure 
and  moisture,  and  is  apt  to  result 
where  flour  is  stowed  in  too 
great  a  quantity  or  without  suffi- 
cient ventilation.  He  further  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  this  type 
of  damage  will  more  often  be  found 
in  the  softer  varieties  of  flour  such 
as  that  made  from  the  winter  wheat 
raised  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States.  I 


sume  of  the  fundamentals  of  his 
subject,  and  devoted  the  major  part 
of  his  remarks  to  the  modern  trend 
in  adjusting  practice.  He  pointed 
out  that  adjusters  were  universally 
inclining  to  the  more  liberal  allow- 
ances heretofore  granted  only  un- 
der American  law.  To  show  this 
trend,  Mr.  North  drew  a  parallel, 
section  by  section,  between  York- 
Antwerp  Rules  of  1890  and  York- 
Antwerp  Rules  of  1924,  noting  that 
the  changes  in  the  later  rules  are 
based  entirely  on  pre-existing  Am- 
erican practice. 

The  scarcity  of  time  prevented 
the  answering  of  numerous  ques- 
tions   on    general     average     which 


At  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  class 
held  on  December  3,  the  somewhat 
devious  but  always  interesting  sub- 
ject of  "General  Average"  was 
treated  in  a  comprehensive  manner 
by  C.  S.  North,  of  Johnson  &  Hig- 
gins. 

Mr.  North,  who  is  well-known 
to  the  marine  circles  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  an  average  adjuster  of 
long   experience,   gave   a    brief   re- 


members wished  to  ask,  and  Mr. 
North  consented  to  be  present  at 
another  meeting  in  the  near  future. 
at  which  time  it  is  planned  to  stage 
a  question  and  answer  session  on 
general  average  problems. 

The  second  speaker  of  the  meet- 
ing was  M.  J.  Buckley,  freight  traf- 
fic manager  for  the  Dollar  Line, 
who  discussed  "Steamship  Opera- 
tion." Mr.  Buckley,  a  pleasing 
speaker  with  a  Gatling-gun  deliv- 
ery, took  his  hearers  on  a  verbal 
jaunt  around  the  world  on  the  route 
of  the  globe-circling  service  which 
has  made  his  line  famous.  He  laid 
particular  stress  upon  the  various 
commodities  and  local  trade  routes 
which  combine  to  make  this  unique 
service  a  commercial  success. 


Famous 
Vestris : 

"We  have  nothing    to 
cate." 


words — From    the 


Union  Diesel  Engines  is  the  title 
of  Bulletin  No.  63,  recently  issued 
by  the  Union  Diesel  Engine  Com- 
pany of  Oakland,  California. 

This  is  a  31  page  booklet  depict- 
ing the  Union  diesel  engine  and  its 
separate  parts  in  a  very  clearly  il- 
lustrated manner.  The  booklet  con- 
tains complete  dimensions  of  all 
parts  and  their  relation  and  use- 
fulness in  making  up  the  whole 
engine. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  Union  experiences  in  engine 
building  is  given  on  one  page,  and 
this  brings  out  the  facts  that  the 
Union  gas  engine,  which  preceded 
theUniondiesel  engine, was  the  first 
successful  gasoline  engine,  and  was 
built  in  1885;  that  this  company  in- 
vented the  make  and  break  system 
of  ignition  for  gasoline  engines; 
that  this  company  invented  the  first 
vaporizer,  commonly  called  "car- 
buretor" ;  the  first  reversing  gear 
for  gas  engines  was  its  invention; 
this  company  built  the  largest  gaso- 
line engine;  was  the  first  engine 
to  be  installed  in  a  U.S.  Navy  or 
War  Department  dirigible;  and 
other  interesting  and  enlightening 
facts  from  the  history  of  this  com- 
pany. 

The  Union  Diesel  Engine  Com- 
pany now  manufactures  only  diesel 
engines.  A  number  of  photographs 
of  workboats,  towboats,  and  fishing 
trawlers,  etc.,  show  the  many  types 
of  heavy  duty  craft  to  which   these 


Trade  Literature 

have   been   efficiently 


engmi 
plied. 


General     Electric     Company     at 

Schenectady.  New  York,  or  any  of 
its  branches  has  ready  for  distri- 
bution on  request  the  following 
bulletins: 

GEA-71B  Wound-rotor  Induction 
Motors.  900  Series. 

GEA-81B.  High-torque  Double 
Squirrel-cage  Motors. 

GEA-821A.  CR2927  Pressure 
and  Vacuum  Switches. 


Under  the  title  "Pictorial  News" 
the  France  Packin,?  Company,  Ta- 

cony,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
has  issued  two  rotogravure  sheets 
showing  some  installations  under 
unusual  conditions  on  different 
types  of  engines  and  compressors. 

This  company  has  also  issued  a 
folder  entitled  "What  is  the  Life  of 
Metallic  Packing?"  This  enumer- 
ates "some  interesting  experiences. 


TRADE  NOTE. 

A  Barlow  type  marine  elevator  is 
being  installed  at  the  Oregon- 
Washington  dock  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific System  at  Portland  to  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  freight  be- 
tween river  vessels  and  deep  water 
tenninals.  A  similar  elevator  has 
just  been  put  into  service  at  the 
Luckenbach  terminal  at  this  port. 
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Recent  Shipbuilding  Contracts 


The  Pusey  &  Jones  Corp.,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  has  an  order  from 
the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company  for  an 
oil  tanker  255  ft.  between  perpendi- 
culars, 44  ft.  beam,  15  ft.  6  in.  load- 
ed draft;  10' 2  knots  speed;  2300 
D.W.T. ;  to  have  diesel-electric 
power  plant  developing  1000  I.H.P. 

This  company  also  has  an  order 
from  Fred  J.  Fisher  of  Detroit  for  a 
diesel-powered  steel  yacht  engined 
with  two  1100  H.P.  diesel  engines. 
The  yacht  will  be  236  feet  over-all, 
34  ft.  beam,  19  feet  depth. 

Another  contract  for  this  firm  is 
an  identical  yacht  for  Alfred  P. 
Sloan.  Jr.,  of  New  York.  And  a 
third  identical  yacht  for  an  owner 
not  named. 

Orders  for  the  above  three  yachts 
were  placed  by  John  H.  Wells,  naval 
architect,  of  11  East  44th  Street, 
New  York,  in  association  with  Cox 
&  Stevens  of  347  Madison  Avenue. 
They  will  cost  $1,000,000  each,  and 
will  make  a  total  of  five  major  jobs 
for  this  yard,  the  fifth  being  a  126- 
foot  diesel  yacht  previously  ordered. 


The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
&  Dr>'dock  Co.  has  three  important 
reconditioning  and  conversion  jobs 
listed  for  its  yard;  the  President 
Johnson,  ex-Manchuria,  for  the  Dol- 
lar Steamship  Company  (recondit- 
ioning), and  the  steamers  City  of 
Elwood  and  Ward  for  conversion  to 
diesel  power  for  the  U.S.  Shipping 
Board. 

Spedden  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  has  an  order  from  the 
Supervisors  of  New  York  Harbor, 
39  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  for 
a  steel  hull,  steam  driven  patrol 
vessel,  114  L.B.P.,  24  molded  beam, 
10  ft.  1^2  in.  mean  draft;  T.E.  en- 
gines, Babcock  &  Wilcox  W.T.  boil- 
ers. 


Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  has  an  order 
for  a  35  ft.  fishing  boat  for  Leon 
Goodwin  of  Philadelphia;  2  44-H.P. 
Speedways;  a  21  ft.  coupe  yacht 
tender   for    Arthur   Wheeler,    New 


York.  22-H.P.  Speedway;  16  ft. 
yacht  tender  for  Arthur  Wheeler;  1 
Universal  eng, ;  106-ft.  cruiser  for 
W.  C.  Robinson,  Pittsburgh,  2 
Speedways;  a  16-foot  yacht  tender 
for  same,  1  Universal  eng.;  a  50-ft. 
fishing  boat  for  Caleb  S.  Bragg, 
New  York;  2  170-H.P.  Speedways. 


Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drj-dock 
Company,  Kearny,  N.J.,  has  an  or- 
der for  two  welded  steel  barges  for 
the  Boston  Molasses  Co.,  to  be 
60-ft.  long  by  24-ft.  434-in.  by  7-ft. 
6-in. 


Nashville  Bridge  Company,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  has  orders  for  the  fol- 
lowing new  work: — One  tugboat  50 
X  12  ft.,  150  H.P.  engs. ;  one  dredge 
100  X  36  X  8  ft.;  five  barges,  120  x 
30  X  7  ft. 


Western  Boat  Building  Company, 

Tacoma,  is  reported  to  have  an  or- 
der from  the  Merchants'  Transpor- 
tation Company,  Tacoma,  for  a  sis- 
ter ship  to  the  freighter  Seatac. 
The  Seatac  went  into  service  this 
year  and  is  powered  with  a  180- 
horsepow.er  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel 
engine. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  has  an  order 
from  the  American-South  African 
Line,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  a  passen- 
ger and  freight  steamer,  450  L.B.P., 
26  ft.  beam.  26  ft.  loaded  draft;  13 
knots  speed;  twin  screws,  powered 
with  two  4  cyl.  Sun-Doxford  oil 
engs.  9350  I.H.P.  The  vessel  is  to 
have  accommodations  for  60  first- 
class  passengers. 

This  yard  is  also  under  contract 
to  build  a  tanker  for  the  Sun  Oil 
Company  245  L.B.P.;  43  beam; 
15  ft.  6  in.  draft;  8  knots  speed; 
2300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  oil  engs. 

The  vessel  is  to  be  of  the  three- 
deck  type,  with  passenger  accommo- 
dations on  upper  deck.  Freight  ca- 
pacity will  exceed  464.000  cubic 
feet  bale  measurement. 

All  auxiliaries  are  to  be  electric- 
ally  driven,   power   being   supplied 


by  three  diesel-driven  motor  gener- 
ators. The  vessel  will  be  built  un- 
der the  supervision  of  John  J.  Far- 
rell.  Arthur  R.  Lewis,  and  Leigh  C. 
Palmer,  directors  of  the  American 
South  African  Line. 

Defoe  Boat  and  Motor  Works,  Bay 
City,  Mich,  has  an  order  from  John 
H.  Wells,  naval  architect,  of  11 
East  44th  Street,  New  York,  for  a 
yacht  for  Chas.  F.  Ketterling,  to  be 
170  feet  long,  26  feet  beam,  and 
powered  by  two  Winton  diesel  en- 
gines developing  speed  of  14  knots. 


Robert  Jacob,  Inc.,  City  Island, 
New  York,  has  an  order  from  John 
H.  Wells,  naval  architect  of  11  East 
44th  Street,  New  York,  for  a  yacht 
for  Jules  S.  Bache.  of  New  York,  to 
be  112  feet  long,  19  feet  beam,  pow- 
ered by  Winton  diesel  engines  deve- 
loping speed  of  18  knots. 


Mojean  &  Ericson,  boat  builders, 
of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  have  received  an 
order  through  H.  C.  Hanson  for  an 
80-ft.  diesel  engined  tug  and  can- 
nery tender  for  the  Northwestern 
Fisheries  Co. 

New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Co., 

Groton,  Connecticut,  has  been 
awarded  contract  by  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Al- 
bany, for  two  diesel-electric  ferry- 
boats to  cost  $207,000  for  the  con- 
struction and  $110,000  for  engines 
supplied  by  the  Winton  Engine 
Company;  the  electrical  machinery 
to  be  supplied  by  General  Electric 
Co.    The  boats  will  be  115  feet  long. 

Albina  Marine  Iron  Works,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  has  been  awarded 
contract  by  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  for  a  survey  boat  for 
Alaskan  service  to  be  powered  with 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engines  and 
to  cost  $55,640.  On  another  page  of 
this  issue  will  be  found  the  plans 
of  the  boat. 

This  yard  has  an  order  on  hand 
for  a  diesel  tugboat  for  Captain 
Milton  Smith  of  Rainier,  Oregon,  to 
be  65  feet  long  and  powered  by  a 
250  -  brake  horsepower  Atlas-Im- 
perial diesel   engine. 
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Some  Shipbuilding  Work  In.  Prospect 


Hudson  River  Night  Line  Opens 
Bids. 

Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  naval  ar- 
chitect, 30  Church  Street.  New 
York,  has  opened  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  diesel-powered 
passenger  and  freight  river  vessels 
for  the  Hudson  River  Night  Line  of 
New  York.  The  vessels  will  be  325 
feet  long.  58  feet  beam,  23  feet 
depth,  with  twin  screws  and  1600 
horsepower  diesel  engines. 


Pilot  Boat  Planned 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  Board  will 
open  bids  at  its  San  Pedro  office 
the  end  of  December  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  pilot  boat  for 
the  harbor  to  replace  the  Catherine 
Cryer.  The  boat  will  have  a  length 
of  60  feet,  and  will  probably  be  die- 
sel powered.  Geo.  F.  Nicholson  is 
harbor  engineer. 


Ward  Line  Plans  Two  Vessels 

The  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  foot  of  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  has  called  for 
bids  for  the  construction  of  two  pas- 
senger and  cargo  vessels  for  the 
Ward  Line.  The  vessels  will  be  508 
feet  over-all,  69  feet  8  inches  beam, 
and  39  feet  depth;  powered  with 
geared  turbines  developing  14.600 
on  twin  screws.  Theodore  E.  Fer- 
ris, naval  architect,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  is  designer  of  the 
vessels,  which  will  have  accommo- 
dations for  378  first  class  and  90 
second  class  passengers. 


Dollar  Line  Plans   Feeder  Service. 

According  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment, the  Dollar  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  is  preparing 
plans  for  two  16-knot  passenger 
and  cargo  steamers  for  use  in  the 
Philippine  inter-island  trade  and 
to  act  as  "feeders"  for  the  com- 
pany's trans-pacific  and  round-the- 
world  service.  R.  Stanley  Dollar, 
vice-president  of  the  Dollar  Line, 
predicts  a  tremendous  development 
along  commercial  lines  in  the  is- 
lands within  the  next  few  years. 


depth,  and  26  feet  draft,  powered 
by  geared  turbines  developing  14,- 
600  horsepower  and  driving  twin 
screws  at  a  vessel  speed  of  19  knots. 
Accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  475  passengers;  all  auxiliaries 
will  be  electrically  driven.  Theodore 
E.  Ferris  of  New  York  is  the  naval 
architect. 


To   Recondition    Shipping    Board 
Freighters 

The  General  Engineering  &  Dry- 
dock  Company  of  San  Francisco  has 
purchased  the  Shipping  Board 
freighters  Diablo  and  Mohinkis  and 
have  moved  the  vessels  to  its  Oak- 
land shipyard  for  re-engining.  The 
Diablo,  a  steel  vessel  of  9656  dead- 
weight tons,  will  have  a  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine  or  a  diesel  engine 
installed,  specifications  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Board.  The  Mohin- 
kis, of  9637  deadweight  tons,  is  to 
have  her  present  turbine  engines 
removed  and  a  2800  indicated- 
horsepower  reciprocating  engine  in- 
stalled in  its  place.  The  estimated 
cost  of  installing  reciprocating 
steam  engine?  is  $100,000  for  each 
ship. 


Repairs  to  Freighters 

The  States  Steamship  Company  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  purchased 
from  the  Shipping  Board  the  steam- 
er West  Hartland.  and  she  will  be 
reconditioned  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $51,600.  This  firm  also  purchas- 
ed the  Shipping  Board  freighter 
West  Harts,  which  will  be  recondi- 
tioned at  a  cost  of  about  $86,467. 


Pillsbury  &  Curtis,  ship  brokers 
of  San  Francisco,  have  purchased 
the  laid-up  Shipping  Board  freight- 
ers Heber,  Mursa,  and  Fort  Wayne. 
The  Mursa  will  be  reconditioned  im- 
mediately by  the  General  Engineer- 
ing &  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  for 
spot  service.  It  is  not  stated  what 
will  be  done  with  the  other  two. 


Walter  Martignoni,  of  the  firm  of 
Pillsbury  and  Curtis,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  now  in  San  Pedro  super- 
vising the  reconditioning  of  the 
liner  City  of  Los  Angeles,  which,  in 
addition  to  her  usual  cleaning  and 
painting,  will  have  twenty  state- 
rooms torn  out  and  rebuilt. 


Sale  of  the  steamship  Chicka- 
mauga  and  the  steamship  Wekika  to 
C.  D.  Mallory,  of  New  York,  for 
the  lump  sum  of  $60,000  cash  was 
approved  by  the  Shipping  Board  De- 
cember 12.  The  purchaser  agrees 
to  perform  certain  betterments,  in- 
cluding installation  of  a  new  2000 
indicated  horsepower  reciprocating 
engine  in  the  Chickamauga,  at  a 
total  cost  of  not  less  than  $120,000. 
The  vessels  are  of  5591  and  5621 
deadweight  tons  respectively.  When 
made  ready  for  sea  they  will  be 
used  in  tramp  ocean  service. 


Plans  for  Patrol  Boat. 

The  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  State  Building,  San 
Francisco,  is  still  working  on  plans 
for  a  patrol  boat  which  will  be  be- 
tween 80  and  90  feet  long,  powered 
with  diesel  engines,  and  is  to  incor- 
porate the  advantages  of  high 
speed  with  perfect  seaworthiness. 
Mr.  Bennett  is  in  charge  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  plans.  He  re- 
ports that  date  of  call  for  bids  for 
construction  of  the  boat  is  inde- 
finite. 


Bids  Opened  for  Ward  Liners. 

Bids  were  opened  December  20  in 
the  offices  of  the  New  York  &  Cuba 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  foot  of 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  passenger  and 
cargo  vessels  for  the  Ward  Line. 
These  vessels  will  be  508  feet  over- 
all, 482  feet  between  perpendicu- 
lars, 69  feet  8  inches  beam,  39  feet 


The  Victoria  Tug  Company,  Cap- 
tain A.  McGregor,  manager,  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia,  is  reported 
to  be  drawing  up  plans  for  a  diesel- 
tugboat. 


A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  has  re- 
ported to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  (Re- 
ference 35024)  to  be  in  the  market 
for  diesel  motors  and  steam  turbine 
engines. 


It  is  reported  from  New  York 
that  Angelo  Conti,  11  Broadway, 
has  issued  plans  and  specifications 
and  asked  for  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  four  single-screw  motor 
tankers  for  coastwise  and  canal 
trade.  The  vessels  will  be  243  feet 
6  inches  over-all,  235  feet  between 
perpendiculars,  38  feet  6  inches 
beam,  and  15  feet  depth. 


Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  was 
low  bidder  recently  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  car  ferries  for  the 
Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company. 


REPAIRS 

Bids  for  the  reconditioning  of  the 
steamer  Mount  Clay  for  the  coast- 
wise service  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company  of  Seattle  were  open- 
ed December  15. 

The  job  was  bid  on  by  East  and 
West  coast  yards,  the  lowest  bid  in- 
dicating that  the  work  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1,.500.000. 
This  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  the 
owners  have  anticipated.  No  decis- 
ion has  been  reached  on  award  of 
contract  up  to  the  time  we  go  to 
press. 
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Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.. 
Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  was  awarded 
contract  on  a  low  bid  of  $54,960  for 
worlc  of  repairs  and  alterations  to 
the  Matson  liner  Wilhelmina,  which 
is  to  be  extensivel.v  improved  in  her 
passenger  accommodations  to  fit  her 
for  the  new  service  out  of  Portland 
and  Seattle  to  Hawaii.  Betterments 
are  to  consist  of  the  installation  of 
beds  instead  of  bunks,  and  hot  and 
cold  running  water  in  all  state- 
rooms, enclosing  of  promenade 
deck,  and  other  improvements. 


Miscellaneous  Shipping  Notes 


Commercial  Iron  Works,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  received  contract 
from  the  Hammond  Lumber  Com- 
pany for  damage  repairs  to  the 
freighter  Samoa  on  a  bid  of  $55,- 
285.  The  vessel  struck  the  jetty  at 
the  entrance  to  Tillamook  Bay  and 
damaged  74  bottom  plates  as  well 
as  frames.  The  vessel's  bottom  from 
end  to  end  is  reported  to  be  dam- 
aged. 

Other  bids  submitted  were: 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  $75,980;  Smith 
&  Valley  Iron  Works,  $72,300;  Al- 
bina  Engine  &  Machine  Works, 
$72,014;  Robert  Mcintosh,  $70,560: 
and  Albina  Marine  Iron  Works, 
$62,000. 


Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle, 
Washington,  has  been  awarded  one 
of  the  largest  repair  contracts 
given  to  a  Pacific  Coast  yard  in  re- 
cent months.  This  is  damage  re- 
pairs to  the  Blue  Star  Line's  steam- 
er Albion.star,  which  went  on  the 
rocks  on  Rosedale  Reef.  British 
Columbia,  last  month.  Between  80 
and  90  hull  plates  were  damaged, 
and  the  repairs  will  cost  in  excess 
of  $100,000. 

This  yard  has  also  received  con- 
tract for  bottom  damage  repairs  to 
steamship  Alaska  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company,  which  struck 
on  a  reef  in  Wrangell  Narrows  re- 
cently. Twenty-five  plates  will  be 
repaired. 


The  Robins  yard  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  was  low  bidder  recently 
for  reconditioning  of  the  liner  Ponce 
of  the  Porto  Rico  Line,  which  sank 
while  in  the  Fletcher  yard  in  Ho- 
boken  two  months  ago.  Bids  were: 

Robins  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Co., 
$183,000;  Tietjen  &  Lang  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  $196,260;  W.  &  A.  Fletcher 
Co.,  $219,500;  Morse  Dry  Dock  & 
Repair  Co.,  $235,370;  N.  Y.  Har- 
bor Dry  Dock  Co.,  $253,481;  Jas, 
Shewan  &  Sons  Co.,  $239,736;  Sta- 
ten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  $242,- 
019. 


The  Shipping  Board  has  accepted 
the  bid  of  the  Union  Steamship  Co. 
for  the  purchase  of  45  surplus 
vessels.  The  opening  revealed 
varying  offers  ranging  from  pro- 
posals to  buy  three  of  the  vessels 
for  operation  as  steamers  to  buying 
all  of  them  for  scrapping.  The  invi- 
tation for  bids  permitted  the  re- 
ceipt of  offers  for  scrapping 
abroad  as  well  as  in  American 
yards,  although  in  the  event  it  was 
proposed  to  recondition  the  vessels 
for  operation  as  steamers  it  was 
prescribed  that  work  should  be 
done  in  American  shipyards. 

The  bids  received  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Union  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Baltimore,  Maryland:  An  offer  to 
purchase  all  45  of  the  ships  for  the 
sum  of  $423,600.00,  with  agreement 
to  scrap  them  within  18  months  of 
award   of  contract. 

Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Company. 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  An  offer  to 
buy  all  or  none  of  the  vessels  for 
the  sum  of  $686,250.00,  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  purchaser  be 
permitted  to  recondition  the  vessels 
for  operation  as  steamers. 

Thomas  Ward,  Ltd.,  Sheffield, 
England:  An  offer  to  buy  all  45 
of  the  vessels  for  the  sum  of  £155,- 
200  (approximately  $750,000)  for 
scrapping  purposes  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  vessels  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  purchaser  in  England. 

Richard  Nathan,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Germany,  represented  by 
J.  Adler,  Jr.,  of  New  York:  An  of- 
fer of  $405,550  for  the  45  vessels 
for  scrapping,  individual  prices  for 
the  ships  ranging  from  $6500  to 
$11,150  per  ship.  The  vessels  would 
be  delivered  at  their  present  loca- 
tions. 

Schweitzer  &  Oppler,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, bids  submitted  by  Otto 
Dresdner,  New  York:  An  offer  to 
buy  from  1  to  15  of  the  vessels  for 
scrapping  at  prices  ranging  from 
$7580  to  $11,310  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  on  delivery  of  the  vessels 
at  their  present  locations,  the  pur- 
chasers would  be  entitled  to  carry 
one  cargo  to  Europe  either  under 
their  own  steam  or  in  tow. 

Gulf  Pacific  Line,  San  Francisco: 
An  offer  to  buy  three  vessels  for 
operation  on  the  regular  Gulf-Pa- 
cific service  of  the  line  for  the  to- 
tal sum  of  $56,000. 

N.  Block  &  Company,  Norfolk, 
Virginia:  An  offer  to  buy  5  of  the 
vessels  located  in  Norfolk  for  the 
sum  of  $5391  each,  the  vessels  to 
be  scrapped. 


John  L.  Sullivan,  New  York:  An 
offer  to  buy  the  steamship  Noddle 
Island,  laid  up  at  Orange,  Texas, 
for  the  sum  of  $9600.  The  offer  pro- 
vides that  one  load  of  scrap  steel  be 
taken  to  Italy,  prior  to  scrapping 
the  vessel. 


Sale  of  the  steamships  West  Ira 
and  West  Ivis  to  the  Pacific  Argen- 
tine Brazil  Line,  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  was  approved  by  the 
Shipping  Board  December  11.  Sale 
of  the  vessels  was  for  the  consid- 
eration of  $50,364.25  and  $50,404.50 
respectively  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  those  governing 
the  sale  of  the  line  to  its  present 
owners.  The  purchaser  agrees  to 
increase  the  service  of  its  line  from 
ten  to  fourteen  guaranteed  round 
voyages  a  year,  and  also  to  increase 
by  one  year  the  period  of  guaran- 
teed operation. 

The  vessels  are  oil  burning  steel 
cargo  ships  of  8759  deadweight  tons 
each.  The  purchaser  will  take  de- 
livery at  New  Orleans  upon  comple- 
tion of  repairs. 

The  Canadian  National  Steam- 
ships of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  is  plan- 
ning to  operate  two  new  passenger 
liners  between  Vancouver  and 
Seattle.  The  vessels  will  be  built 
in  England  and  will  be  ready  for 
service  in  1930. 


The  Ferry  Dock  Company,  Seat- 
tle, has  been  incorporated  by  Cap- 
tain John  L.  Anderson,  president  of 
the  Kitsap  County  Ferry  Company, 
Philip  D.  McBride,  and  Captain  Ed- 
ward Lovejoy.  The  company  has 
taken  a  10-year  lease  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Dock  and  will  alter  the  dock 
at  an  expense  of  $75,000  to  make  of 
it  the  largest  ferry  terminal  in 
Seattle. 


R.  M.  Bunten  has  opened  new  and 
fully  equipped  engineering  and  ma- 
chine shops  on  the  East  Waterway, 
Seattle,  to  handle  marine  repairs 
and  general  work. 


The  McCormick  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  was  award- 
ed contract  for  the  carriage  of 
ocean  mails  for  its  Pacific-Argen- 
tine-Brazil Line  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  Bahia  Blanca.  The  range 
of  prices  was  $2.37  to  $4.00,  depend- 
ing on  the  class  of  vessels  em- 
ployed. 
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KEEL   LAYINGS 

Delta  Standard,  oil  tank  barge  for 
Standard  Oil  (Calif.)  by  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Oct.  30. 

Paragon,  steel  diesel  yacht  by 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Dec.  3;  Hi-Es- 
Maro,  steel  diesel  yacht  for  Henry 
J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  Nov.  14. 

Single  screw  package  freighter 
for  Canada  Steamship  Lines  by  Mid- 
land Barge  Co.,  Dec.  4. 

Deck  barge  by  Nashville  Bridge 
Co.,  Oct.  10. 

Tom  Stellings.  snag  boat  for 
Memphis  River  and  Harbor  District 
by  Chas.  Ward  Engineering  Works, 
Nov.  27. 


DELIVERIES 

Six  standard  Mississippi  River 
Coram,  barges  by  American  Bridge 
Co.,  during  Nov. 

Holy  Cross,  diesel  trawler  to  At- 
lantic &  Pacific  Fish  Co.,  Boston, 
Nov.  27. 

Virginia  Lee,  steel  passenger  and 


freight  steamship  to  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  by  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corp.,  in  Oct. 

Steel  derrick  barge  to  Merritt, 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.,  by  Dravo 
Contracting  Co.;  two  steel  snag 
barges  to  U.S.  Engineers;  oil  barge 
to  Atlantic  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.;  5 
steel  hopper  barges  to  Union  Barge 
Line;  9  .standard  Mississippi  River 
Comm.  barges  to  Memphis,  all  dur- 
ing Nov, 

Six  oil  barges  to  International 
Petroleum  Co.  by  Midland  Barge 
Co.,  in  Nov. 

Virginia,  express  passenger  and 
freight  steamer  to  Panama  Pacific 
Line  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Co.,  Nov.  26. 

P.R.R.  No.  17  and  L.I.R.R.  No.  1, 
two  harbor  tug  hulls  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  by  The  Pusey  and 
Jones  Corp.,  Nov.  10. 

General  Charles  F.  Humphrey, 
double-end  ferryboat  to  U.S.  Quar- 
termaster Corps.,  New  York,  by 
The  Spear  Engineers,  Inc.,  Sept.  28. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  Unit  ed  States  as  of  December  1,  1928. 


Pacific  Coast 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Pordand,   Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 
Hull  No.  100,  dieselelectnc  lightship  for 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  133'3"  length 
over-a'l:  ?0'  beam:  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28  est. 
Hull  No.  113,  lightship,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Sept.   1/28  est. 

Hull  114,  hghtship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.   1/28  est. 

BALLARD    MARINE    RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 
Seattle,  Washington 
Mikimiki,  hull  J  91,  tugboat  for  Young 
Brothers,    Ltd.,    Honolulu;    115    L.B.P.:    28 
beam;  12  draft;  11  knots  speed;  1040  Fair- 
banks-Morse  diesel  engs.;  keel  Sept.   12/28. 
BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,   LTD,. 
UNION  PLANT 
Potrero  Works,  San  Francisco 
Purchasing  Agent;  C.  A.  Levinson. 
Hualalai,     hull     5336.     passenger     and 
freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation   Co..    Honolulu;    295    L.B.P.;    27'6" 
beam;   17'6"  loaded  draft;   15   knots  speed; 
1200  D.W.T.:  steam  turbines;  4000  S.H.P.; 
4  W.T.  boilers;  keel  Dec.  27/28  est. 

Delta  Standard,  hull  5337,  steel  tank  barge 
for  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.),  San  Fran- 
cisco; 100  L.B.P.;  23'5"  beam;  5'0"  loaded 
draft:  2  gas  engines;  100-125  B.H.P.  each: 
keel  Oct.  30/28, 

Humuula,  hull  5338,  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company,   Honolulu,    1100  Or. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  SC  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 


Hull  19.  tow  barge  for  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Cahf.),  San  Francisco;  72  L.B.P.;  24' 
beam'  4'  loaded  draft;  100  D.W.T. 

Not  named,  hull  20,  fishing  boat  for  A. 
Paladini,    Inc.,    San   Francisco;    65'   L.O.A.; 
16   beam;   6  loaded   draft:      125    H.P.    5-cyl. 
Union   diesel   eng  ;   keel   Oct.    19/28. 
J,  C.  JOHNSON'S  SHIPYARD 
Port  Blakley,  Wash. 
Scovy     same    as    above,    launched    Aug. 
13/28. 

One  scow  for  Salmon  Bay  Sand  (i  Gra- 
vel Co.,  Seattle;   100x36x10  ft. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Oakland,  California. 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  Levy. 

One  steel  carfloat  for  Atchison,  Topeka 

&    Santa    Fe    Railway,    San    Franci.sco;    260 

L.O.A.;    38'    beam    over    all;    12'6"    deplh 

midships;    capacity    14    80-ton   cars;   launch 

Oct.   10  '28  est.:  deliver  Nov.   10/28  est. 

One  steel  clam  shell  dredger  for  Board 
of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  San  Fran- 
cisco- 90  X  41  X  12'9";  launch  Oct.  10/28 
est.;  deliver  Nov.  30/28  est. 

Not  named,  one  steel,  screw  double-ended 
diesel-electric  automobile  ferryboat  for  San 
Diego     and     Coronado      Ferry      Co.;      190 
L.O.A.:  45'6"  breadth  of  hull  at  deck;  60' 
breadth  over  guards:    14'9''  depth  at  sides, 
molded;    8'U"    light    draft,    molded;    keel 
Dec    20/28  est.:  deliver  Apr.  20/29  est. 
PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  8C 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
One    steel    car   barge    for    Canadian    Na- 
tional Railways,  Vancouver,  B.C.:  270  x  42 
X    12'    depth;    keel    Sept.     12/28;     dehver 
Jan  10/29  est. 

Wooden  tug  for  John  Currie  S"  Son;  40 
X  12  X  6  ft.;  keel  Oct.  1/28. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,   Wash. 
Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,    10,000  tons  displacement, 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.   13/31  est. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,   Penn, 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Thirty  Mississippi  River  Commission 
barges  lot:   120x30x7';  6  delivered. 

One  acid  barge  for  American  Steel  Wire 
Co.;  100x26x7  ft. 

Two  barges  for  Anderson  Tully  Co., 
Memphis;  160  x  34  x  7  ft. 

Twelve  barges  for  Crucible  Fuel  Co., 
Pittsburgh:   175  X  26  X  11   ft, 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Holy  Cross,  hull  120,  single  screw  steel 
diesel  trawler  for  Atlantic  ^  Pacific 
Fish  Co.,  Boston;  123'x23'xl4';  400  B.H.P. 
Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  engine.  Bath  Iron 
Works  design.  Keel  June  14/28:  launched 
Nov.  24/28;  delivered  Nov.  27/28. 

Georgetown,  hull  121.  trawler,  same  as 
above;  keel  June  14/28:  launch  Dec. 
15/28  est:  deliver  Dec.   18/28  est. 

Paragon,  hull  122,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht:  1 38'3''xl9'2"xl2'6'';  2  350- 
BH.P.  Winton  diesel  engs.  A.  L.  Swasey 
designer;  keel  Dec.  3/28;  launch  Apr. 
10/29  est.:  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Hi-Es-Maro,  hull  123.  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht,  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  New 
York,  designer;  266'x35'x22'  depth;  14'6" 
draft;  two  1200  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Nov.  14/28. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION.  FORE 

RJVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass, 

Chelon.  diesel-elec.  cutter  for  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Service;  250x42x15  ft.:  Westing- 
house  turbines  and  motors:  3000  S.H.P.; 
launched  May  19/28;  deliver  Aug.  /28  est. 

Tahoe  No.  46,  sister  to  above. 

No.   47.  sister  to  above. 

No.   48.  .sister  to  above. 

No,  49.  sister  to  above. 

Virginia  Lee,  hull  1418.  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamship  for  the  Pennsvlvania 
Railroad  Co.,  West  Philadelphia;  300  ft. 
length:  TE  engs.;  delivered  Oct.  /28. 

Not  named,  hull  1419,  steel  trawler  for 
Mass.  TrawUng  Co.;  116  ft.  long;  460  gro. 

Not  named,  hull  1420,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  1421,  boat  for  R.  O'Brien  &  Co.; 
230  gr.  tons. 

Not  named,  Hull  1422,  single-screw  coal 
collier  for  Berwind-White  Coal  Mine  Co. 
1  Broadway,  New  York:  Thco.  E.  Ferris, 
designer;  350  L.B.P.;  50  beam;  23'6"  draft; 
10,020  tons  displacement  at  25'3"  draft; 
10'/2  knots  speed;  Hoover,  Owens,  Rent- 
schler  recip.  St.  eng.;  2200  S.H.P.;  2  Scotch 
boilers. 


COMMERCIAL 
IRON  WORKS 

Engineers   -  Founders   -Machinists 

MARINE 
REPAIRS 

Union  Avenue  and  Stephens  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 
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DIAPHRAGM 
Type 

Pressure  Governor  No.   10 
For  Marine  Pumps 


This  Governor  Regulates 
— Try  it.  Holds  Uniform 
Pressure  on  Discharge  of 
Fuel  Oil,  Boiler  Feed,  Fire 
or  Sprinkler  Pumps.  Pre 
longs  Life  of  Pump. 

For  Details  Consult 

Vaughn- 
G.  E.  Witt  Co. 

(Successors  to  G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Inc.) 

4222-24-26-28   HoUis   Street,   Emeryville, 

Oaltland,   CaUf. 


H.  W.Crozier 

M.  E.  E.  E. 

Consulting  Engineer,  Specializing  in 

DIESEL  ENGINEERING 

Specifications,  Supervision, 

Surveys,  Tests 

Diesel-electric,   Diesel,   Fuels 

and  Lubricating  Oils 

Holbrook   Building,    San   Francisco 

Cebles-Radlo,  "CROZIENGER" 


WM.   CORNFOOT.  Pre 


Not  named,  hull  1423,  sister  to  above; 
Bethlehem-Curtis  turbines;  1700  S.H.P.; 
2  WT  boilers. 

Not  named,  hull  H-1424,  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  New  England 
Steamship  Co.,    1800  gro.  tons. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    Si. 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

No.  115.  diesel-electnc  Hghtship  for  U.  S. 

Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 

Washington.      D.C.;      133'3"    L.O.A.;     30' 

beam;  keel  Dec.  20/28  est. 

No.  116,  same  as  above;  Jan.  /29  est. 
No.   117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29 
est. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris   Heights,   N.    Y. 

Hull    2921,     106-ft.    cruiser    for    L.    M. 

Wainwright,  Indianapolis;  2  Speedway  die- 

sels,   300  HP.  ea.  at  700  r.p.m.,  wt.  7500 

lbs.;  deliver  May/29  est. 

Hull  2923,  66-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  McMillan, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  2  170-H.P.  Speedway  engs.; 
dehver  May  /29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  2925,  64-ft.  cruiser  for 
Rear  Admiral  L.  M.  Josepthals,  New  York; 
2  170-H.P.  Speedway  engs.;  deliver  May/29 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  2926.  76-ft.  cruiser  for 
Adolph  M.  Dick,  New  York;  2  300-H.P. 
Speedway   engs.:    deliver  June   /29   est. 

Not  named,  hull  2927,  3  5-ft.  fishing  boat 
for  Leon  Goodman,  Philadelphia;  two  44- 
H.P.  Speedway  engs.;  deliver  June  1/29  est. 
Hull  2928,  21-ft.  coupe  yacht  tender  for 
Arthur  Wheeler.  New  York;  1-22-H.P. 
Speedway;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Hull  1929,  16-ft.  yacht  tender  for  above; 
1  Universal  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  2930,  106-ft.  cruiser 
for  W.  C.  Robinson,  Pittsburgh;  2  Speed- 
way diesel  engs.;  deliver  May  15/29  est. 

Hull  2931,  16-ft.  yacht  tender  for  above; 
1  Universal  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  2932,  50-ft.  fishing 
boat  for  Caleb  S.  Bragg.  New  York;  2  170- 
H.P.  Speedway  engs. 

DEFOE   BOAT   8c   MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.E.  Whitehouse. 

Barbett,  hull  130,  wood  yacht  for  C. 
A.  Caryell.  Bay  City;  90  L.B.P.;  17  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  loaded  speed;  75 
D.W.T.;  200  I. H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  June 
20/28;  launched  Nov.  1/28;  dehver  Nov. 
15/28  est. 

Not  named,  hull  131,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  105  L.B.P.;  17  beam;  6  loaded 
draft;  14  mil.  loaded  speed;  110  D.W.T.; 
250  H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  Aug.  1/28; 
launch  Nov.  1/28  est.;  deliver  June  1/29 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  132,  wood  yacht  for  C. 
W.  Bonbright,  Flint.  Mich.;  61  L.B.P.; 
13  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  18  m.p.h.;  300 
I. H.P.  gas  eng.;  keel  Oct.  15/28;  launch 
Apr.  15/29  est.;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 


DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  WilmiLgton,  Del. 

Hull  614,  diesel  engined  towboat  for 
stock;  125'6"  X  26'6"  x  5'  6", 

Hulls  691-694  inc.  four  steel  carfloats  for 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.;  270x38 
xlO'5";  850  gro.  tons  ea.;  one  delivered. 

Hulls    722-23,    2    standard     steel     barges 
for  stock;    130'x30'x7'6'';   250   gr.  tons  ea. 
Hulls   753-784   inc.,    32   standard   Missis- 
sippi River  Comm.  barges  for  Memphis  of- 
fice; 9  delivered. 

Hulls  787,  788,  two  steel  house  barges 
for  Merchants  and  Miners  Transp.  Co.;  120 
X  30  X  7  ft. 

Hulls  789,  790,  791,  three  standard  barges 
for  Ohio  River   Sand  Co.,   Louisville,   Ky.; 
130  X  30  X  7'6". 
FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    ac    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 
Hull     104,    oil    barge    for    Oil    Transfer 
Corp.,  175x35xl2'5":  keel  Oct.  16/28. 

Hull  105,  oil  barge  for  above;  146x34'8" 
xlO'21/4". 

Hull  106,  lighter  hull  for  J.  W.  Sullivan 
Co.;   121x32'6"xl3'4!/2":  keel  Nov.  15/28. 
Hull  107,  welded  steel  barge  for  Boston 
Molasses  Co.;   60x20'4%"x7'6". 
Hull  108,  same  as  above. 
HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   Be   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Jeffcrsonville,  Ind. 
Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 
Hulls    1656-7,   two   barges   for   Mississipi 
River  Comm.,  New  Orleans,    120x30x7'6"; 
keels    Oct.    15    and   29/28;    launched  Dec. 
3/28. 

Porterfield,  hull  1658,  towboat  for  U.S. 
Engineers  Dept.,  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  64'10"x 
Engineers  Dept.,  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  64'10"x 
18'x3'10";  100  HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  Oct. 
16/28;  launched  Nov.  22/28. 

MANITOWOC   SFflPBUaDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 
Hull    244,    diesel-electric    dipper    dredge 
for  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &?  Dock  Co..   156 
L.B.P.;  43  beam;  10  ft.  draft  aft;  keel  Aug. 
30/28;   launch  Jan.    1/29   est;   deliver  June 
1/29  est. 

MARIETTA  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 
Hull  234,  sternwheel  oil  barge  for  Tropi- 
cal  Oil   Co.;   203'x44'x5'6";   Marietta  tam- 
den    comp.    eng.    14"x28"x84";    keel    July 
18/28;  deliver  Nov.  15/28  est. 

Hull  235,  sister  to  above;  keel  Aug. 
1/28;   deliver  Dec.    15/28  est. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 
One  dredge  hull   for  M.    H.   Treadwell 
Co.  of  New  York;  150'x70'xl3'6". 

Three  fuel  barges  for  Union  Barge  Line 
Corp.,  Pittsburgh;  100x24x8  ft. 


GEO.   RODGERS.  Sec'y-Treas. 


,„d    Stationary    Boiler,   and    SWp    Repairing    ,    Special", -°Hydraul.c  P.pe..  Stacks  Tank,    and  All  Kinds  ol  Sheet  Iron  Erecting 
Office   and    Work.:    Lewis    and    Loiing    Streets.   -  Phone  Walnut   7667.   PORTLAND^  OREGON 
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Four  line  barges  for  U.S.A.  Engineers, 
Vicksburgh. 

Four  barges  for  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.,   Pittsburgh;    135x26x10  ft. 

MIDLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LTD. 
Midland,   Ontario 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  McLaughlin. 

Not  named,  hull  23,  single  screw  pack- 
age freighter  for  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
Ltd.-  250  L.B.P.;  42'9"  beam;  14'  loaded 
draft;  12  mi.  speed;  2200  D.W.T.;  TE 
steam  engs.;  1300  LH.P.;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
14'6"  dia.  X  11'  long;  keel  Dec.  4/28; 
launch   Apr.    1/29   est.;    deliver   May    1/29 


Midland    Princ 
loader. 


verted     to 


elf-un- 


NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent,  Leo.  E.  Wege. 

Hull  149,  towboat  for  Standard  Unit 
Nav.  Co.;  92x24x5  ft.;  keel  May  10/28; 
launch  Jan.  1/29  est. 

Hull  161,  ferry  hull  for  stock;  150  L. 
BP.-  62  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  keel  Sept. 
16/28;  launch  Feb.  10/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  163,  ferryboat  for  Da- 
vidson County,  Tenn.;  60  L.B.P.;  16  beam; 
3  loaded  draft;  keel  Oct.  15/28;  launch 
Dec.    15/28   est. 

Hull    164,    deck    barge    for    stock;    120x 
30x7  ft.;  keel  Sept.  28/28;  launched. 
Hull   165,  same  as  above;  keel  Oct.  10/28. 

Hull  166,  dredge  for  stock;  80  L.B.P.;  36 
beam;  6  loaded  draft;  keel  Nov.  15/28 
est. 

Hull  167,  deck  barge  for  stock;  110  x  2S 
X  7'3";  keel  Dec.  15/28  est. 

Hull  168,  deck  barge  for  stock;  110  x 
28  X  7'3":  keel  Dec.  15/28  est. 

W.  W.  Fischer,  hull  169,  diesel  towboat 
for  Central  Sand  Co.;  120x26x51/2  ft-;  V^O 
I.H.P. 

Hull  170,  deck  barge,  100x28x7!4  ft. 

Hull  171,  deck  barge,  100x24x5  ft. 

Hull  172,  same  as  above. 

Hull  173,  deck  barge,  100x26x61/2  ft. 

Hull  174,  same  as  above. 

Hull  175,  ferryboat,  60x18x214  ft. 

Hull  176,  barge,  100x26x61/2  ft. 

Hull  177,  tug,  50x12  ft.;  150  HP. 

Hull  178,  dredge,  100x36x8  ft. 

Hulls  179-183  inc.,  5  barges,  120x30x 
7  ft. 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   8C 
DRYDOCK   COMPANY 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Purchasing    Agent:    Jas.     Plummer,     233 
Broadway,  New  York  City, 

Houston,    hull    323,   hght    cruiser   CL-30 


for   United   States  Navy,    10,000   tons   dis- 
placement;   keel    May    1/28;    deliver    June 

13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  deliver  Mar. 
13/31  est. 

Virginia,  hull  326,  18-knot  express 
passenger  liner  for  Panama  Pacific  Line; 
613'3"  LO.A.;  80'  beam;  52'  depth;  two 
turbine-driven  electric  motors;  8  Babcock  K 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers;  keel  Nov.  14/ 
27;  launched  Aug.  18/28;  delivered  Nov. 
26/28. 

Not  named,  hull  329,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Oct.  15/28. 

Viking,  hull  328,  steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
F.  Baker,  Jr.,  272'1''  L.O.A.;  36'6%''  beam; 
18'6''  depth;  two  turbine  driven  G.E.  mo- 
tors; 2  Babcock  y  Wilcox  WT  boilers;  1200 
gross  tons;  2600  S.H.P.;  keel  July  3/28; 
launch  Dec.  15/28  est.;  deliver  Apr.  /29  est. 

President  Johnson,  ex-Manchuria,  hull 
3  30,  reconditioning  for  Dollar  Steamship 
Co     San  Francisco. 

City  of  Elwood,  hull  331,  diesel  conver- 
sion for  U.S.  Shipping  Board. 

Ward,  hull  3  32,  diesel  conversion  for 
US.  Shipping  Board. 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Salt  Lake  City,  light  cruiser  for  United 
States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement;  de- 
hver  July  9/29  est. 
.  Chester,  hght  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States  Navy,  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  deliver  June    13/30  est. 

HuU  378,  steam  hghter  for  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.;  keel  Sept.  1/28;  launched 
Nov.  28/28;  deliver  Dec.  /28  est. 

Not  named,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  S"  Co.,  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'8"  beam;  37'  5" 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery;  keel   Feb.   15/29  est. 

THE  PUSEY  SC  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Bradford. 

P.R.R.  No.  17  and  L.I.R.R.  No.  1,  hulls 
1037,  two  harbor  tug  hulls  for  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.:  105'  L.O.A.;  24'  beam;  13'9" 
molded  depth;  keels  July  12/28;  launched 
one  Oct.  15/28;  launched  one  Oct.  27/28; 
delivered  Nov.  10/28. 

Not  named,  hull  1038,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Arthur  E.  Wheeler,  New  York; 
126  L.O.A.;  2r6"  beam;  8'6"  app.  loaded 
draft:  2  250-B.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Oct. 
18/28;  deliver  April  15/29  est. 

Not    named,    hull    1039,    oil    tanker    for 
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Tide  Water  Oil  Co.;  225  L.B  P.:  44  beam; 
15  6"  loaded  draft;  IOI/2  knots  speed;  2300 
D.W.T.;  diesel-electric  power;  1000  L.H.P. 
Not  named,  hull  1040,  yacht  for  Fred 
J.  Fisher,  Detroit;  236  LO.A.:  34  beam; 
19  lepth;  2  1100  H.P.  diesel  engs. 

Not  named,  hull  1041,  yacht  for  Alfred 
P.  Sloan.  Jr.,  New  York;  same  as  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named;  same  as  above. 

THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Office    Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
General  Charles  F.   Humphrey,     hull   1, 
screw    double-end      ferryboat    for    Quarter- 
masters Corp  ,  U.S.A.;  99'  LB. P.;  44'  beam; 
9'6"    loaded    draft;    IOI/2    m'-    sp^ed;      600 
D  WT.-  Fairhankii-Morse  direct  diesel  drive; 
450  I. H.P.  eng.;  keel  July  13/27;  launched 
June   16/28:  delivered  Sept.  28/2& 

John  M,  Dennis,  hull  2,  screw  double-end 
ferryboat  for  Claiborne-Annapolis  Ferry 
Co-  198'  LB. P.;  60'  beam;  90'0''  loaded 
draft;  14  mi.  speed;  1188  D.W.T.;  Fair- 
banks-Morse direct  diesel  drive;  two  450- 
I.H.P.  engs.;  keel  Feb.  18/28;  launched 
Dec.  15/28. 

Hydrographer,  hull  3,  steel  diesel-electric 
survey  boat  for  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L.O  A.; 
143'  L.B.P.;  31'6"  molded  beam:  18'2" 
minimum  depth  to  top  of  main  deck  at 
side;  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10'6" 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  11 '6"  draft, 
aft;  2'  drag:  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel engines;  Westinghouse  generators  and 
auxiliaries  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelhng  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.   18/28. 

Not   named,   hull   4,   diesel-electric  ferry- 
boat   for    Norfolk    County     Ferries,     Ports- 
mouth   Va.;   173'  L.O.A.:   146'  L.B.P.;  57 
beam      over-all;      37'     beam      of     hull     at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B.H.P.   Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  two  General 
EJectric    270-kilowatt    generators;    one    Gen- 
eral-Electric propelling  motor  of  650  HP. 
SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 
Purchasing  Agent;  W.  J.  Collison. 
Charles  E.  Evans,  hull  264,  fire  and  patrol 
boat  for  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.C.; 
55'     LO.A.;     11'9"     molded    beam;     6  9 
molded  depth;  5'  loaded  draft;  31   D.W.T.; 
100   H.P.   Standard   diesel   eng.;   keel  Aug. 
25/28;  launched  Now.  22/28;  delivered  Feb. 
1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  265,  steel  hull,  steam 
driven,  patrol  vessel  for  Sepervisors  of  New 
York  Harbor,  39  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York;  114  L.B.P.;  llViVl"  L.O.A,;  24 
molded  beam;  10'l!/2"  mean  draft;  T.  E. 
engs.;  Babcock  6?  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers. 

STATEN  ISLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Not  named,  hull  781,  ferryboat  for  Dept. 
of  Plant  and  Structure,  City  of  New  York; 
267'    long;    66'    breadth    over    guards;    46 
molded  beam;    19'9"  molded  depth;  comp. 
engs.;    4000    I.H.P.;    W.    T.    boilers;    keel 
July  2/28.  ^,        ,     , 

Hull  782,  barge  for  Grasselh  Chemical 
Co.;  150  X  38  X  12'6". 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

Chester,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
Not  named,  hull  116,  passenger  and 
freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc  ,  New  York;  450  L.B.P.; 
61'6"  beam;  26'  loaded  draft;  13  knots 
speed;    9350    D.W.T.;    Sun-Doxford    diesel 


Oil  Co.:  245  L.B.P.;  43  beam;  15'6"  loaded 
draft:  8  knots  speed:  2300  Bessemer  diesel 
engs. 

TODD   DRYDOCK,    ENGINEERING    SC 
REPAIR   CORP., 
Brooklyn,    N.Y. 
Purchasing   Agent     H.   J,    Shannan. 
Not   named,     hull     45,     steel   double-end 
ferryboat  for  City  of  New  York,   Dept.  of 
Plant  and  Structure:   151   L.O.A.;   5  3  beam 
over  guards;   3T6"  molded  beam;  depth  to 
top  of  beams  14'3";  draft  8'3":  steam  engs.; 
keel   Nov.    1/28. 
THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 
Ing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 
W.    Davis,    hull    69,   steam    pro- 
,g    boat    for    Inland   Waterways 
DC;    140x25x9    ft.;    2 
gs.;  equipped  to  burn 


Purch; 

Dwigh 
pelled  tc 
Corp.,  Washin 

500-H.P.  N „      „    ,     .    . 

powdered  coal,  keel  July  23/28 

Captain  George,  hull  73,  single  screw 
tugboat  for  U.  S.  Engineer  Office,  Galves- 
ton; 65'6"xl7'x7'71/2";  190  B.H.P.  Winton 
diesel  eng.;  keel  Oct.  16/28. 

Tom  Stellings,  74,  Western  river  type, 
steam  driven  30-ton  snag  boat  for  Memphis 
River  and  Harbor  District,  U.S.  Army  en- 
gineers; 127'x30'x4'4  ":  keel  Novi  27/28. 

Major,  hull  75,  stern-wheel  towboat  for 
stock:  64'9"xl8'x4'5";  diesel  eng.;  keel  Oct. 
12/28;  launched  Nov.  21/28;  deliver  Dec. 
15/28  est. 

Not  named,  hull  76.  sister  to  above. 


Repa 


irs 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD.,   Union   Plant 

Dock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  sch. 
Nome  City  (also  furnish  1  new  rudder 
stock),  stmrs.  Frank  D.  Stout.  John  C. 
Kirkpatrick.  boat  Hoquiam,  barge  Haviside 
No.  4,  two  barges  for  Calif.  Bridge  S" 
Tunnel  Co.,  tug  Oregon.  Humboldt,  stmrs. 
Caspar,  McKittrick,  El  Segundo,  Maui, 
U.S.S.  Saratoga,  U.S.S.  Arizona,  U.S.S. 
Maryland,  m.s.  General,  Hawaiian  Stan- 
dard, Indria.  tug  Morgan  Shell,  barge 
Martinez.  Pipe  repairs;  Point  Reyes,  m.s. 
Sommerstad,  WiUbabco,  Point  Sur,  Petri- 
cola.  Repairs  to  port  anchor;  Missoula. 
Make  and  install  5  sets  metallic  pressure 
breakers:  Argyll.  Make  and  install  2  new 
airports.  Nordanger.  Propeller  repairs:  Syl- 
van Arrow,  ferry  Redwood  Empire,  Mis- 
sourian,  tug  Arabs.  Make  and  install  port 
light  frames.  Ruth  Alexander.  Anchor  re- 
pairs: Levant  Arrow.  Make  and  install 
No.  3  cargo  boom:  Cubore.  Engine  re- 
pairs: San' Leonardo,  launch  Pablo,  m.s. 
Bulimouth,  H.  F.  Alexander,  Misc.  re- 
pairs: Leikanger,  Varanger,  Missoula,  Trini- 
dad, Silverfir,  Sea  Rover,  City  of  Hono- 
lulu, Santa  Maria,  Argyll,  Deroche,  Doro- 
thy Wintermote,  Hallanger.  Silverspruce, 
El  Grillo.  West  Katan,  San  Felix,  Emma 
H.  Coppage,  Garbage  boat  Tahoe,  stmr. 
John  C.  Kirkpatrick,  schrs,  Necanium, 
Hartwood,  Santa  Inez,  tug  F.  A.  Douty, 
H  F.  Alexander,  Point  Fermin,  Waihemo, 
Esparta,  Tacoma,  Alvarado,  Point  Judith, 
Tudorstar,  La  Perla,  ferry  Eureka,  Point 
Montara,  Kekoskee,  San  Jose,  Mongolia, 
Malolo,  Nevada,  Makura,  Limon,  Point  Sur, 
Beulah. 

U.  S.   NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton  Wash. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  Colorado,  Cu- 
yama,  Farquahar,  Thompson,  Decatur, 
Moody,  Zeilin.  Misc.  repairs:  Saratoga. 
Misc.  repairs  incidental  to  operation  as  dis- 
trict craft:  Tatnuck.  Swallow,  Challenge, 
Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 
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Th«  ^Santa  Rosa^^^ 

Steel,  diesel-electric,  double  end 
screw  auto  ferry,  built  by  the 
General  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock 
Company  for  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Service  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Railroad.      i      i      i      i      i 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

OAKLAND  SAN  FRANCISCO  ALAMEDA 

BUILDERS  ^  REPAIRERS  ^  STEEL   WOOD 


World-wide  convenience 
speed  of  service 


W 


ith 


These  things  go 
Shell  quality 

The  quality  of  Shell  fuel  oils  and  marine  lubri- 
cants IS  acknowledged  in  every  port  of  the 
globe.  Literally  thousands  of  engineers  and 
masters  specify  Shell  products  on  a  quality 
basis  alone. 

But  convenience  is  a  factor.  Speed  of  de- 
livery must  be  considered.  Shell  has  installa- 
tions m  every  important  port  of  the  world. 
Shell  lighterage  and  dock-side  deliveries  set 
records  that  shipping  people  talk  about. 

Convenience  and  speed  are  an  acknowl- 
edged par;  of  Shell's  job— service  that  is  a 
worthy  match  for  Shell  quality. 


Who  did  What  -  -  and  How 


The  steamer  Golden  West,  oper- 
ated by  the  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Company,  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  December  11th.  She 
made  a  stop  at  San  Pedro,  from 
whence  she  sailed  to  Australia.  Be- 
'^fore  leaving  San  Francisco  her 
tanks  were  filled  with  Shell  Marine 
Oils. 

The  chief  engineer,  P.  F.  Blinn. 
has  a  great  deal  of  praise  for  the 
fine  quality  of  Shell  Marine  Oils, 
and  reports  everything  functioning 
perfectly. 

As  soon  as  the  steamer  Rhine 
Maru  docked  at  San  Fraflcisco  in 
November.  Chief  Engineer  Mohri 
put  in  a  call  for  Shell  Turbine  Oils. 
The  steamer  is  driven  by  a  Brown 
Curti.';  impulse  turbine  with  double 
reduction  gearing.  Mr.  Mohri  has 
been  on  this  steamer  for  several 
years,  and  gives  his  op'nion  that 
Shell  Turbine  Oils  are  of  the  finest 
quality  and  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. The  Rhine  Maru  is  one  of 
eleven  steamers  in  the  Kawasaki 
North  Express  Service,  and  is  own- 


ed by  the  Kawasaki   Kisen   Kaisha 
located  at  Kobe,  Japan. 

The  Shell  offices  in  Honolulu 
have  received  a  letter  from  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Inter-Is- 
land Steam  Navigation  Company. 
Ltd..  which  makes  very  interesting 
reading: 

"Your  turbine  oil  in  use  in  the 
main  turbines  and  Westinghouse 
auxiliaries  on  our  steamer  Waia- 
leale  is  doing  excellent  work. 

Up  to  the  present  writing,  the 
steamer  has  been  in  operation  from 
June  4th  to  November  9th  with  no 
additional  replenishment  in  the 
system  of  main  unit. 

Everyone  in  the  engine  depart- 
ment is  perfectly  satisfied." 

November  16th  the  steamer  Presi- 
dent Monroe  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  another  round-the-world 
voyage.  She  left  here  with  a  capa- 
city cargo  and  a  full  list  of  passen- 
gers. Before  she  sailed  she  was 
filled  with  Shell  Marine  Oils.  The 
first  assi-stant.  J.   C.  Smith,   states 


that  on  her  last  trip  she  used  less 
oil  than  ever  before,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
oilers  and  quality  of  oil  used. 

William  D.  Schoning,  chief  en- 
gineer, is  going  to  take  a  shore  po- 
sition and  was  relieved  by  K.  C. 
Stubo,  who  has  been  sailing  on  the 
S  S.  President  Cleveland  during  the 
past  seven  years. 

Joseph  Barker,  who  recently  re- 
tired after  25  years  service  with 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company, 
and  who  served  as  port  engineer  for 
more  than  ten  years  has  repaired  to 
a  chicken  ranch  near  Napa. 

However,  Joe  is  to  be  seen  at 
least  once  every  two  weeks  along 
the  San  Francisco  waterfront. 
"Just  have  to  come  down  for  a 
breath  of  salt  air  and  the  smell 
and  atmosphere  of  the  engine 
room,"  vouchsafed  Chief  Barker. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
popular  maritime  figures  along  the 
waterfront. 


Electrical  propulsion  will  be  one 
of  the  vital  factors  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  American  merchant  mar- 
ine, according  to  W.  C.  Watson  and 
J.  L.  Roberts,  trial  engineers  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  the  fast  passenger  liners 
building  or  contemplated  for  off- 
shore operation  under  the  Jones- 
White  act  are  to  have  turbo-elec- 
tric drive,  the  engineers  pointed 
out.  Success  of  the  liners  thus  pro- 
pelled has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
shipping  world  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  California.  The  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Line  has  met  with  fur- 
ther success  in  the  trials  of  the 
Virginia,  and  is  building  a  third 
liner,  with  three  more  under  con- 
sideration. W.  R.  Grace  and  Com- 
pany has  let  contract  for  a  large 
vessel,  and  the  Dollar  Line  may 
adopt  that  mode  of  propulsion  in  its 
new  20,000  tonners,  the  engineers 
declared. 


Heinz  Arens,  former  assistant  at 
San  Francisco  to  Paul  Nolze,  man- 
ager of  the  North  German  Lloyd's 
North  Pacific  service,  is  en  route 
to  Valparaiso  on  the  Justin  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Line.  Arens 
will  take  an  important  position  with 
the  firm   in  South   America. 


James  King  Steele,  advertising 
manager  and  general  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Nippon  Yu- 
sen  Kaisha,  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  San  Francisco  after  an  ab- 
sence of  four  months.  Steele  visit- 
ed Japan  and  China  and  attended 
the  coronation  ceremony  in  Japan. 
He  said  that  the  motor  liners  build- 
ing for  the  N.Y.K.  are  up  to  con- 
struction schedule  and  will  be  in 
readiness  for  service  early  next 
fall. 


tist  W.  A.  Coulter,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Roger  D.  Lapham,  presi- 
dent of  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company. 


Vessels  of  the  Nelson  Steamship 
Company  loading  westbound  at 
Baltimore  will  now  dock  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Canton  ter- 
minal, each  Monday,  according  to 
announcement  made  by  A.  J.  Hou- 
da,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
company.  This  docking  will  be  in 
addition  to  regular  call  at  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railroad  Locust 
Point  Terminal.  The  new  schedule 
affords  a  direct  connection  with 
the  "Pennsy,"  and  gives  them  a 
preferred  position  with  the  Balti- 
more industries  situated  closer  to 
the  Canton  terminal. 


The  painting  "Ships  That  Pass  in 
the  Night,"  by  the  noted  marine  ar- 


Robert     Corry,     director    of    the 
Commonwealth    &   Dominion    Line, 

recently  stated  that  while  ship  op- 


Legislation  is  now  pending  for 
the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  international  confer- 
ence of  maritime  powers  to  be  held 
in  London  next  spring.  A  codifi- 
cation of  international  sea  laws  de- 
signed to  make  sea  travel  more  safe 
will  be  one  of  the  important  mat- 
ters to  be  submitted  to  members  of 
the  conference. 


Thomas  J.  Kehoe,  general  east- 
ern agent  for  the  American  Mail 
Line,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  San 
Francisco.  He  conferred  with  of- 
cials  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  com- 
pany while  here.  He  is  well  known 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  was 
situated  prior  to  transfer  east. 


The  former  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels Mursa,  Heber,  Mohinkis,  Di- 
ablo, and  Fort  Wayne,  sold  to  pri- 
vate interests,  were  taken  from 
Benicia  to  the  plant  of  the  General 
Engineering  and  Drydock  Company 
in  Oakland  for  reconditioning. 
This  leaves  the  Benicia  flats  free 
of  Shipping  Board  hulls. 


Chief  Engineer  Harry  Peterson  in  a  characteristic  pose  at  the  controls  of  his  dicsel  engine 
on  the  Panama  Mail  motorship  City  of  Panama. 
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erators  were  puzzled  over  the  best 
means  of  propulsion,  that  his  com- 
pany was  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
trial  runs  of  the  new  motorship 
Port  Fair,  recently  completed  on  the 
Tyne.  The  Port  Fair  and  her  sister 
ship.  Port  Alma,  are  being  fitted 
for  the  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land meat  trade. 


Plans  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
Philippine  inter-island  service  to 
act  as  feeder  for  transpacific  and 
round-the-world  vessels  are  being 
made  by  the  Dollar  Steamship  Com- 
pany, it  has  been  announced.  There 
is  no  regular  inter-island  service  in 
the  islands  at  present,  although  ves- 
sels under  various  flags  call  inter- 
mittently. R.  Stanley  Dollar,  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  predicts 
a  tremendous  development  of  trade 
in  the  future. 


For  the  fiscal  year  1928,  an  oper- 
ating loss  of  ?465,308  was  sustained 
by  the  United  States  Lines,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  made  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  Merchant  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. 


Norman  F.  Titus  has  resigned  as 
chief  of  the  transportation  divis- 
ion of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
to  become  manager  of  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Business  Execu- 
tives, Inc.,  located  in  Jersey  City. 

The  organization  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  problem  of  solving  the 
mounting  costs  for  handling  freight 
in  and  around  New  York  harbor. 
Titus  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  McCormick  Steamship  Company 
in  San  Francisco,  and  a  valued 
contributor  to   Pacific   Marine   Re- 


Commencing  February  6,  the 
steamer  Wilhelmina  will  operate  in 
the  Puget  Sound-Portland  and 
Honolulu  passenger  and  freight 
service  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company.  The  vessel  has  been  over- 
hauled and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  all  her  cabins.  Assignment 
of  the  Wilhelmina  to  this  service  is 
looked  upon  as  indication  that  the 
company  will  add  other  liners  as 
fast  as  the  demands  warrant. 


Captain  Theodore  K.  Oaks,  for- 
mer master  of  the  motorship  City  of 
San  Francisco,  and  who  made  one 
trip  aboard  the  liner  Ecuador,  is 
remaining  shoreside  for  the  present 
assigned  to  the  Panama  Mail  piers 
at  San  Francisco. 


new  Great  Northern  Building.  Prac- 
tically the  entire  fourth  floor  has 
been  leased  by  the  Japanese  line 
from  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company. 


nder,  who  has  recently  been  re- 
elected  president   of   the   Pacific   Steamship 
Company. 

transatlantic  skippers,  the  French 
Line  has  instituted  a  relief  system 
for  its  masters.  Maurice  Tillier, 
managing  director  of  the  company, 
announces  that  a  relief  master  has 
been  appointed  to  relieve  skippers 
of  the  lie  de  France,  Paris,  and 
France  at  stated  intervals. 


Announcement    has    been    made 
that   the    Nippon    Yusen     Kaisha's 

Seattle  offices  will  move  on  March 
1  from  the  Colman  Building  to  the 


Cognizant  of  the  severe  strain  on 


Captain  Clarke  Woodward  Spra- 

gue,  veteran  Puget  Sound  tugboat 
skipper,  who  for  the  past  several 
years  has  been  pilot  for  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  passed  away  in 
Seattle  after  an  illness  of  three 
months. 


Need  for  additions  to  the  force  of 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  in 
San  Francisco  has  been  stressed  by 
Dickerson  N.  Hoover,  supervising 
inspector-general,  in  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Hoover 
stated  that  if  the  standard  of  in- 
spection insisted  upon  by  the  De- 
partment is  to  be  maintained,  the 
cities  of  San  Francisco,  New  Or- 
leans, Baltimore,  Boston,  Portland, 
Me.,  Galveston,  and  some  other 
ports  will  need  additional  person- 
nel. 


Since   return   of    the    American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship    Company    to 

the  intercoastal  service  in  1923  ves- 
sels of  the  line  have  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  1000  times,  and  have 
paid  tolls  of  more  than  $5,400,000, 
according  to  Rodger  D.  Lapham, 
president. 


A  movement  towards  establishing 
a  monument  in  memory  of  Samuel 
PlimsoU,  originator  of  load  line  re- 
gulations, is  under  way  in  England 
and  is  being  made  the  object  of 
much  publicity  in  the  English  pap- 
ers, according  to  word  received 
here. 


William     H.     Everett,     assistant 
manager   of   Thomas   Cook   &   Son, 

died  in  London  recently,  according 
to  advices  received  by  friends  here. 
He  was  widely  known  in  shipping 
circles  in  this  country,  and  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow  and  two  sons.  He 
was  with  the  firm  for  45  years. 


Commodore  J.  A.  Trask. 

Oceanic  liner  Sit 


Harry  S.  Scott,  president  of  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation,  Pa- 
cific agents  of  the  Libera  line,  in 
an  address  before  shipping  men  at 
San  Pedro  said  that  this  line  would 
probably  add  two  new  vessels  for 
passenger  and  freight  transport  to 
its  European-Pacific  Coast  service. 

Advices  on  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  officials  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  in  Tokio  show  that  a  divi- 
dend of  8  per  cent  was  declared  on 
the  recommendation  of  T.  Shirani, 
president.  In  the  report  of  the  presi- 
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dent  a  net  profit  of  3,230,000  yen 
was  shown  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  ending  September  30. 
The  N.Y.K.  has  nine  modern  motor- 
ships  under  construction.  Three  of 
these  are  for  the  San  Francisco- 
Orient  line. 


Savannah  Lighthouse  No.  1  has 
rounded  out  75  years  of  service  at 
Savannah.  She  was  recently  dry- 
docked  after  13  months  at  "station" 
off  the  Georgia  coast.  The  vessel  is 
declared  to  be  as  staunch  and  sea- 
worthy as  ever,  despite  the  severe 
pounding  received  in  a  storm  re- 
cently off  the  Georgia  coast. 


E.  L.  "Daddy"  Hawes,  dean  of  the 
stewards  of  offshore  vessels,  is 
celebrating  his  fifty-second  year  at 
sea.  The  veteran  is  with  the  Dol- 
lar Steamship  Company  and  attach- 
ed to  the  President  Harrison.  Hawes 
embarked  as  an  adventure  fifty- 
two  years  ago  on  the  bark  Pride, 
which  was  making  its  first  cruise 
of  the  Pacific.  The  adventure 
"took,"  and  Hawes'  record  now 
shows  348  trips  across  the  Pacific 
and  11  trips  around  the  world. 


The  Shipping  Board  will  continue 
its  program  for  disposing  of  ves- 
sels to  private  operators  as  fast  as 
responsible  purchasers  can  be 
found.  Chairman  T.  V.  O'Connor 
announces.  O'Connor  declared  that 
the  Board  had  sold  1600  vessels 
since  the  end  of  the  World  War, 
and  added  that  it  is  the  Board's  in- 
tention to  dispose  of  several  lines 
during  the  coming  year,  to  include 
the  United  States  lines.  He  also 
declared  that  about  thirty-five  ves- 
sels would  be  built  in  American 
yards  during  the  forthcoming  year 
under  the  Jones-White  act,  which  he 
predicted  would  herald  a  turning 
point  in  American  maritime  his- 
tory. 


In  order  to  augment  refrigerator 
and  general  cargo  service  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  Blue  Star  Line. 
through  E.  A.  Gilbert,  United  States 
manager,  announces  a  schedule  of 
sailings  between  fruit  seasons,  from 
April  1  to  October  1.  The  line  is 
represented  in  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  by  the  Dollar  Steam- 
ship Company. 


Plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
$2,000,000  cold  storage  terminal  on 
the  San  Francisco  waterfront  was 
given  further  impetus  when  the 
California  Pear  Growers'  Associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  supporting 
the  measure.    Frank  P.  Swett,  man- 


sen  Kaisha  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years. 

Chief  Engineer  Miyamoto  has 
been  in  practically  every  service  of 
the  company,  and  was  at  one  time 
on  the  Miike  Maru,  which  inaugur- 
ated the  first  regular  Orient-Seat- 
tle service  some  thirty-two  years 
ago.  While  chief  aboard  the  Shin- 
yo  Maru  he  cut  the  vessel's  fuel 
consumption  20  per  cent  and  in- 
creased the  speed  of  the  liner  two 
knots  an  hour. 

The  chief  pays  tribute  to  Ameri- 
can shipbuilders,  saying  that  the 
Korea  Maru,  formerly  the  Pacific 
Mail  liner  Korea,  is  a  fine  ship,  fuel 
consumption  is  low,  speed  is  good, 
and  she  is  a  wonderful  sea  boat. 


Chief  Engineer  R.  Miyamoto  of  the  N.Y  K. 
liner  Korea  Maru. 


ager  of  the  Association,  explained 
that  adequate  facilities  to  handle 
California's  fruit  export  was  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco waterfront.  A  copy  of  the 
resolution  was  forwarded  to  Gover- 
nor C.  C,  Young. 


One  of  the  best  known  Japanese 
engineers  sailing  the  Pacific  is 
Rinzaburo  Miyamoto,  chief  engin- 
eer aboard  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 
sha's  passenger  liner  Korea  Maru, 
operating  in  the  transpacific  trade. 
He  has  been   with  the   Nippon   Yu- 


Unconfirmed  reports  state  that 
the  Bruusgaard  Line,  a  Norwegian 
company,  now  operating  one  ship 
in  the  Pacific  trade,  plans  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet  of  fast  new 
motor  liners  for  the  Pacific. 


L.  J.  Roberts  and  W.  C.  Watson, 

trial  engineers  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  following  their  re- 
turn after  being  observers  during 
the  record  run  of  the  U.S.S.  air- 
craft carrier  Lexington,  declared 
that  electric  drive  propulsion  will 
play  an  important  part  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  The  officials  were  aboard 
the  Lexington  when  she  developed 
209,751  horsepower,  and  a  speed  of 
34.82  knots  per  hour. 


Faster  service  between  Mediter- 
ranean and  Pacific  Coast  ports 
through  the  elimination  of  certain 
calls  on  the  westbound  voyage  has 
been  arranged  by  the  vessels  of  the 
Libera  Line.  This  announcement 
was  made  by  Harrj'  S.  Scott,  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Steamship  Cor- 
poration, Pacific  Coast  agents.  The 
first  vessel  to  curtail  ports  of  call 
westbound  was  the  motorship  Leme, 
which  has  just  arrived  here. 


The  maritime  interests  of  Seattle 
will  be  centered  in  the  Merchants 
Exchange  building,  work  on  which 
has  been  started.  The  new  struc- 
ture, to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
Seattle,  will  be  eighteen  stories  in 
height. 


Captain  James  Roberts,  ) 

Panama  Pacific  liner  Califo 


The  steamship  Margaret  Dollar  is 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Alex 
Stinson,  during  the  vacation  of 
Captain  H.  T.  Paine,  widely-known 
Pacific  Coast  skipper.  Captain 
Paine  will  return  to  the  command 
of  the  American  Mail  Line  steamer 
next  month.     Captain  Stinson  has 
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S  NORTON,  LILLY  &■  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  jj 

tjumuumnmnuuHnmrnuHnnummnHmummmmmmimmmiimumniimmmimmiiimuu^ 


FURNESS  LINE 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFTUGERATOR  SERVICE" 

Express,  Freight  and  Passenger 
SeAiice 

Pacific  Coast  Ports  to 

United  Kingdom  and  Continent 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pad£c  CoM<  Aeana 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO       LOS  ANGELES 
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been  in  command  of  the  Montana. 
Captain  F.  W.  Brooks  is  skipper  of 
the  Montana  until  Captain  Stin- 
son's  return. 


Captain  H.  Z.  Howard,  who  pass- 
ed away  in  San  Francisco  last 
month,  and  who  was  head  of  the 
Pilot  Commissioners  at  this  port, 
was  the  oldest  mariner  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  world.  He  was  approaching 
the  age  of  94,  when  the  Master 
Mariner  beckoned.  Captain  Howard 
was  known  in  many  ports  of  the 
world  and  was  a  well-known  figure 
for  fifty  years  in  maritime  activi- 
ties on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was 
hale  and  hearty  to  the  last,  attend- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Pilot  Commis- 
sion a  few  days  prior  to  his  death. 

A.  E.  Clegg,  president  of  the  Kerr 
Steamship  Company,  Inc.,  after  his 
recent  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  an- 
nounced that  contracts  had  been 
let  for  construction  of  three 
motor  freighters  for  the  trade. 
This  additional  tonnage  will  give 
17  "Silver"  vessels  of  approximate- 
ly 150,000  tons  total  deadweight  ca- 
pacity in  the  Kerr  Line  operating 
out  of  Pacific  Coast  ports  in  the 
round-the-world  and  Pacific-Java- 
Calcutta  services. 

The  new  ships  will  be  equipped 
with  circulation  cold  air  refrigera- 
tion for  1500  tons  of  perishables 
each.  They  will  be  twin  screw,  9000 
tons  deadweight,  with  a  service 
speed  of  14.05  knots.  The  vessels 
are  expected  to  be  ready  for  service 
in  November  of  this  year,  according 
to  President  Clegg. 


Harold  Brinkhoff,  well-known  in 
maritime  circles,  was  appointed 
first  assistant  engineer  of  the  Pan- 
ama Mail  liner  Ecuador  by  Chief 
Engineer  James  Smith  before  the 
vessel  sailed  on  her  last  voyage 
eastbound. 


Chief  Engineer  D.  C.  Mitchell  of 

the  Lurline  served  as  head  of  the 
machinery  department  on  the 
steamer  Manoa  during  the  period  of 
vacation  of  William  McLennan. 
Captain  E.  R.  Johanson,  skipper  of 
the  Manoa  was  relieved  by  Cap- 
tain R.  H.  Gillespie,  also  of  the  Lur- 
line, during  the  former's  vacation, 
which  has  just  ended. 


European-Pacific  Coast  service  to 
reach  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  the 
steamer  Wyoming  in  May  of  this 
year,  according  to  Drew  Chldester, 
vice-president  of  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation.  The  sec- 
ond steamer  will  be  christened  Wis- 
consin. Two  motorships  to  be  nam- 
ed Oregon  and  Washington  will 
complete  this  quartet  of  new  ships. 

The  motorship  Oregon,  due  here 
in  October,  will  have  aboard  Maur- 
ice Tillier,  director-general;  and 
Pierre  de  Malglaive,  general  mana- 
ger in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  General  Steamship 
Corporation  is  Pacific  Coast  agent 
for  the  service. 

Each  vessel  will  have  a  speed  of 
14  knots  fully  laden,  and  will  have 
a  capacity  for  40  passengers.  The 
speed  of  the  vessels  will  permit 
them  to  reach  Continental  ports  in 
26  days  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Joseph  Sume,  formerly  second 
engineer  on  the  Ecuador,  went  out 
in  the  same  position  aboard  the 
steamer  Corlnto. 


"Jack"    Clements,    port    engineer 
for  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company 

at  San  Francisco,  made  the  trip 
overland  with  Mrs.  Clement  from 
San  Francisco  to  return  on  the 
maiden  trip  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
liner  Virginia.  Mr.  Clements  stat- 
ed that  this  giant  liner  is  the  acme 
of  perfection. 


First  of  four  new  carriers  build- 
ing for  the  French  Line  for  their 


Captain  R.  R.  Drummond,  widely- 
known  transpacific  master,  has  re- 
signed from  the  services  of  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company  as 
commander  of  the  liner  Sonoma. 
His  resignation  came  as  a  surprise. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Captain  W.  E. 
Bell,  who  has  been  with  the  Mat- 
son  Line  for  the  last  three  years. 
Captain  Bell  was  formerly  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company. 

Captain  Drummond  served  for 
many  years  with  the  old  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company.  Later 
he  joined  the  old  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company  and  remained  as 
commander  of  the  Sonoma  when  the 
Matson  interests  bought  out 
Spreckels. 


Al  S.  Gunn,  general  manager  of 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion at  San  Francisco,  is  back  from 
a  recent  trip  to  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
where  he  Inspected  the  steamer 
Mount  Clay,  recently  purchased  by 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company. 


William  P.  Roth,  president  of  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company,  an- 
nounces that  Commodore  J.  H. 
Trask,  skipper  of  the  Sierra,  will 
be  on  the  bridge  of  the  first  of  the 
two  new  $6,500,000  liners  that  will 
be  ready  within  eighteen  months 
for  their  San  Francisco,  South  Seas, 
Australian    trade. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  Captain 
Trask  came  to  San  Francisco  on 
the  bridge  of  the  Sierra  as  chief  of- 
ficer. He  has  been  since  that  time 
continuously  in  the  San  Francisco, 
South  Seas,  Australian  trade. 


The  American  Mail  Line,  with 
headquarters  at  Seattle,  has  an- 
nounced several  changes  of  the 
personnel  of  the  general  freight  de- 
partment. 

J.  B.  Armstrong,  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent,  who  has  had 
charge  of  transpacific  freighters. 
President  liners,  and  Blue  Star 
ships,  will  devote  his  time  to  the 
Blue  Star  ships,  to  the  transpacific 
freighters,  and  to  the  general 
freight  offices. 

H.  T.  Krull,  who  has  been  ter- 
minal agent  for  the  American  Mail 
Line  at  Pier  41,  Smith  Cove, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  in  charge  of  the 
President  liners. 

L.  C.  Cherry,  formerly  claim 
agent  for  the  American  Mail  Line, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Krull. 

J,  H.  McCormick  of  the  claims 
department  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Cherry.  L.  L.  Bates,  general  freight 
agent,  is  general  supervisor  of  the 
claims  department. 

These  changes  were  made  neces- 
sary by  the  increase  in  tonnage 
handled  by  this  company  and  the 
increased  sailings  of  the  Blue  Star 
Line. 
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^ociety  is 
Sailing 

to  its  "Winter 

rendezvous   on  the 
magical  isles  of 
tlie  Pacific 


HAWAII 


Visit  Hawaii  at  this  season,  and  you  will 
find  it  teeming  with  cosmopolitan 
throngs!  The  lure  of  its  balmy,  spring- 
like climate  .  .  .  the  magic  of  tropical 
beauty  and  romance  . .  .  made  doubly  en- 
joyable by  hotel  and  travel  facilities  of 
the  finest  kind  are  drawing  people  in 
greater  and  greater  numbers  from  every- 
where. 

Hawaii  offers  the  ideal  winter  vacation 
.  .  .  the  matchless  land  for  rest  and  play 
.  .  .  where  you  enjoy  all  the  sports  and 
pastimes  and  luxuries  you've  been  ac- 
customed to  in  a  setting  that  adds  a 
hundred  fold  to  their  pleasure. 

ALL-INCLUSrVE-COST  TOURS  — 
From  3  to  5  weeks,  Los  Angeles  back 
to  Los  Angeles.  Every  necessary  ship 
and  shore  expense  is  embraced  in  the 
moderate  fares,  including  the  3-day 
Wonder  Tour  to  Hilo  and  Kilauea  Vol- 
cano and  affording  sightseeing  of  unpar- 
alleled interest. 


Tour  cost  fro?//  $281 — one  way 

flow  $80  according  to 

ship  selected. 


DOLLAR 


IP  LINE  1 


"TRANS-PACIFIC" 
Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  bclwten  Lo,  Anscic!.  Sun  Fr.iiic.KO    Honolulu. 
Yolohima.    Kobe,    Shanghai.    Hone   Kong.    Manila. 

"ROUND-THE-WORLD" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    bc.w..™    K.,.cun.    Nt*    Yotk,    Havana. 

Colon.   Balboa.    Los   Angclci.   San   Krinosco.    Honolulu.   Kobe.  Shang. 

hai.    Hong    Kong.    Manila.    Singapore.    Pcnang.    Colombo.    Suez.    Port 

Said.   Alexandria.   Naple..   Genoa.   Marseille...   ibcncc    New   York. 

"INTERCOASTAL  WEST  BpUND" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY      SAILINGS     bLU^.en      Boston.      New     York.      Los 

Angeles     San    Fian.i.to,     Cargo    (or    Oakland.    Portland.    Seattle,    and 

inland  LX-itinations  subject  to  San  Fiancisco  ttansbipmenl. 

"TRANS-PACinC  FREIGHT  SERVICE" 

BI-MONTHLY     SAILINGS     between     Los     Angeles.     San     Francisco. 

Pearl    Harbor,    Guam,    Manila,    Cavite.    Iloilo,    and    other   ports   as    in- 

ducemcnl    oilers. 

For  Complete  Information  Apply  to 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

ROBERT  DOLLAR  BUILDING 

311   CALIFORNIA  STREET.   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Gorticld    4)00. 

CENTRAL  BUILDING  25    BROADWAY 

LOS  ANGELES  NEW  YORK 

Telephones:    TRinily    4891  Bowling   Green    5144 


ind    AdeLiide,     Australia, 


M.S.    HAURAKI  S.S.   WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For    Fares,    Rales   and    Sailings   apply    to 

.any   ollice    ol    the 

CAN.\DIAN    PACinC    RAILWAY    CO.    and    all 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 


Canadian' AustralasianKoyal  Mail  L,ine 

TO 

HONOLULU,    T.H.       SUVA,   FIJI. 

AUCKLAND,  N.Z.       SYDNEY'.  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  paUtial  Passenger  Liners 

R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  R.M.S.  NIAGARA 

(Motorshipl  „. 

23  000   Tons   Dis.  20.000  Tons  Dis. 

Sailing   from   VANCOUVER,    B.C. 

Every   28  days. 

CARGO    SERVICE 


New   Zealand    ports,    also 


For  Passenger  Information  addr^ 
730  So.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  CaHf. 

685  Market  St.,  San  Francis 


.IT  FrcigKt  InJQTmation  address 

408  Central  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Pier  7,  San  Francisco 


FOURTEEN  "14"  VESSELS 

of    the 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  of  B.  C. 

UMTTED 
Sail   Regularly  from  the  Company's  Wharf,   Vancouver,   B.C. 
Calling  at  Bowen  Island,  Sethelt.  Powell  River,  Campbell  River.   Alert 
Bay     Ocean    Falls,    Surf    Inlel,    Bella    CooU,    Prince    Rupert.    Anyox, 
Howe  Sound   Points  and  All  Northern  B.C.  Logging  Camps  and  Can- 
neries.    For  inlormation  as  to  SaiUngs,  Fares  and  Freight   Rates  apply  to 
Head   Clficea   on    Wharf.    Foot   Carrall   St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
Telephone  Seymour    J06 


PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 
Deck   Stores  Engineers  Stores 

Plymouth   Cordage  Stanley  Tools 

Blocka  Starxett  Tools 

Marine  Painu  Cory's  Marine  Equipment 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Nautical  Booka  and  Charts,   Valves  and   Fittings 
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Trade^  Traffic,  and  Shippinf 


Progress  in  South  America 


(Continued   from   Page   16) 


rapidly  are  things  forging  ahead. 
American  banks  are  firmly  en- 
trenched there  since  the  war.  and 
American  cars  and  manufactures 
are  evidence  of  this  eountr>''s  rapid 
ascendancy  in  Latin  trade. 

The  market  for  Douglas  Fir  is 
rapidly  developing  in  Argentina, 
said  Bybee,  and  large  users  of  lum- 
ber are  changing  from  Southern 
Pine  to  Douglas  Fir  specifications. 
The  Central  Railway  of  Argentina, 
one  of  the  largest  systems  in  the 
country,  has  changed  all  specifica- 


tions for  bridges,  trestles,  cars, 
etc.,  from  pine  to  Douglas  Fir, 
which  will  mean  a  tremendous  im- 
petus in  the  export  of  this  com- 
modity. 

Cargo  movement  continues  to  im- 
prove on  the  McCormiek  Pacific 
Argentine  Brazil  Line,  and  Bybee 
said  the  company  plans  to  enter 
more  ships  shortly,  due  in  part  to 
the  new  mail-carrying  contract 
which  has  recently  been  concluded 
with  the  Post  Office  Department. 


Freights,  Charters,  Sales 


December   14,    1928. 

THE  following  grain  fixtures  to 
the  United  Kingdom-Cont.  are 
reported:  Brit.  str.  Lavington 
Court,  Portland  to  U.K.-Continent, 
Dec,  Continental  Grain  Co.;  a  King 
str.,  Vancouver  to  Spanish  ports. 
Mediterranean,  35  6,  Dec,  L.  Drey- 
fus &  Co.;  a  Smith  str.,  Vancouver 
to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam,  31/-,  opt. 
Hamburg  31  9,  Feb.,  J.  W.  Mitchell, 
Ltd.;  British  str.  Eastern  City,  Van- 
couver to  U.K.-Cont.,  Dec,  F.  J. 
Heyward;  British  str.  Homside, 
Vancouver  to  Adriatic,  34  9,  Mar., 
Wm.  H.  Pim,  .Jr.  Co.;  British  m.s. 
King  Neptune,  Portland  to  U.  K.- 
Cont.,  Dec,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.; 
British  str.  Orangemoor,  Portland 
or  Puget  Sound  to  U.K.-Continent, 
24/6,  opt.  Cork,  Dublin  or  Belfast 
discharge  25  -,  Dec.  Jan.,  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.;  British  str.  Peterton, 
Vancouver  to  Antwerp  or  Rotter- 
dam, 32/8,  Dec,  Earle,  Stoddard  & 
Clayton;  British  str.  Willowpool. 
Vancouver  to  U.K.-Cont.,  Dec, 
James  Stewart  Grain  Corp.;  British 
str.  Romaby,  same;  British  str.  Ros- 
sington  Court,  Vancouver  to  U.K.- 
Cont.,  Dec;  Danish  str.  Silkeborg, 
British  Columbia  to  Port  of  Spain. 
Dec,  Canadian  Transport  Co.;  a 
Smith  str.,  Vancouver  to  Antwerp 
or  Rotterdam,  30/6,  Hamburg  31/-, 
Mar.  a  steamer,  Vancouver  to  U.K.- 
Continent,  31  6;  opt.  Antwerp  or 
Rotterdam,  81  -,  Jan. /Feb..  Canad- 
ian Cooperative  Wheat  Producers, 
Ltd.;  a  steamer,  Vancouver  to  U.  K.- 
Cont.,  32  6.  opt.  Antwerp  or  Rotter- 


dam, 32/-,  Jan.,  same  charterers;  a 
British  str.,  Vancouver  to  Antwerp 
or  Rotterdam,  31  -,  both  ports  31  9, 
Hamburg  31/9,  Feb.;  a  steamer, 
Vancouver  to  U.K.-Cont.  35  -,  Dec; 
a  steamer,  Vancouver  to  Antwerp  or 
Rotterdam,  32/6,  opt.  Avonmouth 
33/6,  Hull  or  London  33/-,  Jan.  - 
Feb.,  Earle  Stoddard  &  Clayton; 
British  str.  Norwich  City,  Vancou- 
ver to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam,  32  3, 
opt.  Hamburg  32  9,  Avonmouth. 
Liverpool  or  Hull.  33/-,  Jan.;  Brit- 
ish str.  Tre  .  .  .  ,  Vancouver  to  U.K.. 
Cont.  35  -,  opt.  Antwerp  or  Rotter- 
dam, 34/6,  Dec,  J.  Mitchell.  Ltd.;  a 
Smith  str..  Vancouver  to  Bordeaux- 
Hamburg  range;  London  or  Hull 
33 '-,  opt.  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam 
32  6,  Avonmouth  33/6,  Jan./Feb., 
Eggar  Forester  &  Parker;  a  str., 
Vancouver  to  U.  K.-Cont.  33/9,  opt. 
Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  33  3,  Jan., 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co.; 
a  str.,  Vancouver  to  Scandinavia, 
38  6,    Jan.,    Canadian     Cooperative 


Three  joUy  British  officers 
of    the   Kerr   Line    Motor- 
ship    Silverhazel    in    their 
whites. 


Wheat  Producers,  Ltd.;  British  str. 
Farnworth,  same;  British  str. 
Homer  City,  Vancouver  to  London/ 
Hull  Hamburg.  34/3,  Jan..  same 
charterers;  British  str.  Northmoor 
(new),  same;  British  str.  Anglo 
Australian,  same.  33  9.  Jan..  Can- 
adian American  Shipping  Co.;  Jap- 
anese str.  Glasgow  Maru.  Portland 
to  U.K.-Cont.,  Dec,  Continental 
Grain  Co.;  a  British  str.,  Vancouver 
to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam,  30  6, 
Hamburg  31'-,  Mar.;  a  steamer, 
Vancouver  to  U.K.-Cont.,  33/-,  Ant- 
werp or  Rotterdam,  32  6,  Dec.  Jan. ; 
British  str.  Quarrington  Court, 
Vancouver  to  U.  K.-Cont.  32/6,  Ant- 
werp or  Rotterdam,  32/-,  Jan.;  Swe- 
dish str.  Sydland,  Vancouver  to 
U.K.-Cont.  31/6,  Antwerp  or  Rotter- 
dam 31  -,  Jan.  Feb.;  Japanese  str., 
Vancouver  to  U.K.-Continent  32/6, 
Mar.,  Canadian  Cooperative  Wheat 
Producers,  Ltd.;  British  str.  Fil- 
leigh,  Vancouver  to  U.K.-Cont.  33'-, 
Antwerp/Rotterdam,  32  6,  Dec' 
Jan.;  British  str.  Kelsomoor.  Port- 
land to  Ireland,  35/9.  Jan.,  Kerr 
Gifford  &  Co. 

The  British  m.s.  Alynbank  is  re- 
ported fixed  from  British  Columbia 
to  Australia,  Dec.  loading,  by  Can- 
adian Trading  Company,  and  the 
Norwegian  m.s.  Heina  from  Grays 
Harbor  to  Sydney,  Dec.  loading,  by 
American  Trading  Co. 

The  following  steamers  are  re- 
ported fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
Orient:  Japanese  str.  Seisho  Maru, 
North  Pacific  to  two  ports  Japan, 
$9,  Nov.,  J.  W.  Allen,  Inc.;  Japan- 
ese str.,  Tairyo  Maru,  Columbia 
River  to  Japan,  Dec,  Pacific  Export 
Lumber  Co.;  American  str.  Haynie, 
North  Pacific  to  Japan,  $10.  Dec, 
Douglas  Fir  Exploitation  &  Export 
Co.;  American  str.  Havilah,  North 
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Hawaii 


^ail  alppay  from 
Winter 


AW  ATI  is  a  land  that  accords  twelve 
^months  a  year  to  spring  and  summer.  To 
its  visitors  the  cold  pageant  of  winter  is  but  a 
memory.  The  warmth  of  the  sub-tropics  surrounds 
them,  the  trade  breezes  refresh  them;  instead  of 
snow  they  find  the  creaming  breakers  at  Waikiki; 
instead  of  trees  "stripped  in  storms  for  winter," — 
flowers,  and  perfume  and  abundant  foliage. 

In  every  land  you  will  meet  them  today,  travelers 
who  spent  yesterday  in  Hawaii.  The  feehngs  of 
many  of  them  have  found  common  expression  in 
the  words  of  Mark  Twain  :  "For  me  its  balmy  airs 
are  always  blowing,  its  summer  seas  flashing  in  the 
sun;  the  pulsing  of  its  surf  is  in  my  ear  ...  I  can 
see  its  plumy  palms  drowsing  by  the  shore  .  .  .  and 
in  my  nostrils  is  the  smell  of  flowers  that  perished 
twenty  years  ago." 

Your  tomorrows  will  mean  more  to  you  when 
you  have  seen  Hawaii.  And  the  Matson  Line  has 
brought  this  lovely  "fleet  of  islands"  nearer  home. 

Sail  on  the  new  Malolo,  one  of  the  world's  great 
ships.  Her  comfort  and  her  speed  have  given  her 
the  stamp  of  smartness.  And  the  rates  are  pleas' 
ingly  moderate.  She  sails  from  San  Francisco  every 
other  Saturday.  One  or  more  other  Matson  hners 
every  week.  To  the  South  Seas  and  Australia  every 
21  days. 

215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

1319  4th  Avenue,  Seattle 

613  Board  o(  Trade  Building,   Portland 

510  West  6th  Street,   Los  Angeles 

Matson  Line 

HAWAII     -     SOUTH  SEAS     -     AUSTRALIA 


>VORLD       yvt  D  E 


IJi  17a 


FREIGHT  SERVICE 


Frequent  Sailings  Prompt  Forwarding 

102  SHIPS.  OVER  1,000,000  TONS 

57  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 


Leyland  Lir 


Red    Star   Lin 
Panama    Pacific   Lin 
White  Star  Canadian  Scrvie 
460   Market   Street,   San  Francisco 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

Export  and  Domestic  Fir  Cargoes 

Cut  to  Order 
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STEAMERS: 
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Pacific  to  Japan,  Dec,  Hammond 
Lumber  Co.;  Japanese  str.  Heinan 
Maru,  C.  R.  to  Maigura,  Nanao  & 
Fushiki  or  Niigata.  $10.25,  Dec, 
Canadian  Trading  Co. 

The  American  steamer  Missoula 
is  reported  fixed  from  Eureka  to  La 
Union  &  San  Jose  de  Guatemala 
with  ties,  prompt  loading,  by  Ham- 
mond Lumber  Co. 

The  following  tanker  fixtures  are 
reported:  British  str.  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia to  Yokohama,  62c,  Dec. /Jan.; 
a  steamer,  California  to  China,  sev. 
eral  voyages;  American  str.  George 
H.  Jones,  California  to  North  of 
Hatteras,  66c,  Dec;  British  m.s. 
Oilpioneer,  California  to  Shanghai, 
78c,  Dec,  several  trips;  American 
str.  Lubrico,  California  to  North  of 
Hatteras,  65c,  Dec;  American  str. 
K.  R.  Kingsbury,  same,  clean ;  Nor- 
wegian m.s.  Java.  California  to 
Japan,  45c,  Dec;  Norwegian  m.s. 
Lincoln  Ellsworth,  California  to  U. 
K.-Cont.,  66c,  end  Dec;  American 
str.  Agwihavre,  California  to  North 
of  Hatteras,  52c,  first  half  Jan.; 
Norwegian  m.s.  Svolder,  California 
to  Bahia  Blanca  and  Buenos  Aires, 
26/6,  clean,  Feb.,  1  '20  cancelling. 

The  following  steamers  are  re- 
Dorted  fixed  on  time  charter:  Jap- 
s  nese  str.  Ohkuni  Maru,  6  months. 


Nov.,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.;  Ital- 
ian m.s.  Ansaldo  San  Giorgio  Secon- 
do,  del.  and  redel.  U.K.-Continent 
via  North  Pacific,  Dec,  W.  L. 
Comyn  &  Co.;  British  str.  Glen- 
heath,  del.  Shanghai,  redel.  U.  K.- 
Cont.  via  North  Pacific,  $1.20,  Nov.; 
British  str.  Volumnia,  Vancouver  to 
Rotterdam,  delivery  Norfolk,  wheat, 
$1.30,  prompt.  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co.;  Norwegian  m.s.  Tyr, 
Pacific  trade,  6  months,  delivery 
Marseilles,  redel.  U.K.-Cont.,  $1.50, 
Nov. ;  Norwegian  m.s.  Childar, 
round  trip  to  Shanghai,  del.  Colum- 
bia River,  Dec,  redelivery  San 
Francisco,  J.  J.  Moore  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
American  str.  Georgian,  B.C.  to 
U.K.,  redel.  North  Atlantic,  Dec, 
Canadian   American   Shipping  Co. 

The  following  steamers  are  re- 
ported sold:  American  str.  West 
Harts,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  to 
States  Steamship  Co. ;  American  str. 
West  Hartland  (to  be  renamed  Mic- 
higan), same;  American  str.  West 
Ira,  $50,364  reported.  United  States 
Shipping  Board  to  Pacific  Argen- 
tine Brazil  Line  (McCormick  Steam- 
ship Company)  ;  American  str.  West 
Ivis,  $50,404  reported,  U.S.  Shipping 
Board  to  Pacific  Argentine  Brazil 
Line  (McCormick  S.S.  Company). 
PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


New  Pacific^U.  K.  Service 


In  our  December  issue  we  called 
attention  to  arrival,  loading,  and 
departure  of  the  British  motor  ves- 
sel East  Lynn,  giving  a  brief  gen- 
eral description  of  the  vessel.  This 
visit  marked  the  inauguration  of 
the  Pacific  Coast-United  Kingdom 
service  of  Sir  Wm.  Reardon  Smith 
&  Sons,  Ltd.;  also  the  maiden  voy- 
age of  the  East  Lynn. 

Since  her  visit,  two  other  vessels 
of  the  line  have  called,  each  fresh 


from  its  building  yard;  these  were 
the  King  City,  a  steamer,  and  the 
West  Lynn,  a  motorship.  All  three 
of  these  vessels  are  marked  by  the 
latest  British  features  of  design, 
and  were  of  great  interest  to  those 
interested  in  the  trend  of  cargo 
vessel  designing  as  exemplified  by 
the  modern  British  owner  and  oper- 
ator. 

T.  A.  Lee  and  Holway  are  the  dis- 
trict agents  for  the  line. 


Trade  Literatnre 


Los  Angeles  Harbor  Annual  Re- 
port, 1928.  This  is  a  very  interest- 
ing booklet  of  95  pages  showing  the 
present  day  status  of  the  facilities 
and  the  future  expansion  plans  of 
this  harbor.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  very  fine  half-tones 
of  the  harbor  and  of  the  city  and 
hinterland  which  it  serves.  The  port 
statistics  are  arranged  in  a  very 
readable  manner,  and  the  book  is 
one  that  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
latest  reports  of  Pacific  Coast  har- 
bors and  the  facilities  they  have  to 
offer  shippers. 


We  have  received  from  the  Sec- 


retary of  Commerce  the  following 
annual  reports  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1928: 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation.  This  report  gives  a 
brief  outline  of  the  extent  of  Am- 
erican shipping  on  June  30,  1928- 
various  developments  in  naviga- 
tion Laws,  and  various  miscellane- 
ous data  pertaining  to  enforcement 
of  navigation  laws,  preventing 
overcrowding  of  passenger  vessels, 
appointment  of  shipping  commis- 
sioners, a  report  on  the  Passenger 
Act  of  1882,  navigation  receipts, 
and  publications. 

The  report  shows  that  on  June  30, 
1928,  the  merchant  marine  of    the 


United  States, including  all  kinds  of 
documented  craft,  comprised  25,- 
385  vessels  of  16,683,061  gross  tons, 
of  which  2336  seagoing  vessels  of 
10,882,793  gross  tons  were  of  1000 
tons  or  over,  compared  with  2447 
vessels  of  11,071,918  gross  tons  on 
June  30,  1927. 


Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Lighthouses.  This  report  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  activities  of  the  Light- 
house service  during  the  year  the 
improvements  to  lighthouses  and 
lightship  service,  and  statistics 
covering  the  various  aspects  of  this 
important  branch  of  the  federal 
government  service  to  shipping. 

American  Marine  Standards  Com- 
mittee has  compiled  and  has  ready 
for  distribution  the  following  bulle- 
tins on  marine  equipment.  They 
may  be  purchased  for  5  cents  each 
from  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C. 

AMSC  4,  Rigging  Fittings  for 
Ships;  AMSC  35,  Insulation  of  Pip- 
ing and  Machinery  on  Ships;  AMSC 
36,  Magnesia  Molded  Pipe  Covering 
and  Blocks;  AMSC  38,  Asbestos 
Millboard;  AMSC  39,  Hair  Felt  for 
Insulation;  AMSC  40,  Cotton  Duck 
for  Insulation  Coverings;  AMSC 
41,  Metallic  Packing  for  Condenser 
Tubes;  AMSC  42,  Ship  Propeller 
Details;  AMSC  43,  Rubber  Air 
Hose;  AMSC  44,  Rubber  Steam' 
Hose;  AMSC  45,  IVs-inch  Water 
Hose,  Rubber-Covered;  AMSC  46, 
21 2-inch  Water  Suction  Hose 
Smooth  Bore;  AMSC  47,  Oil  Suc- 
tion and  Discharge  Hose  Rubber 
Covered;  AMSC  48,  Scupper  Valves, 
sizes  3,  4,  5,  and  6  inches;  AMSC 
49,  Cargo  Boom  Fittings. 


SHIPPING  BOARD  TO  SELL 
LINES. 

The  Shipping  Board  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  will  open  bids  January  15 
for  the  purchase  by  private  opera- 
tors of  the  United  States  Lines  and 
the  American  Merchant  Lines.  The 
date  was  postponed  from  November 
15  to  January  15.  It  is  reported 
from  New  York  that  before  the 
postponement,  Joseph  E.  Sheedy 
and  associates  submitted  a  bid  for 
the  purchase  of  the  United  States 
Lines,  with  the  proposal  to  build 
seven  express  liners  ranging  from 
20,000  to  45,000  tons,  with  speeds  of 
20  to  26  knots,  and  to  cost  about 
$75,000,000;  to  be  delivered  over  a 
period  of  seven  years.  It  is  further 
reported  that  this  plan  will  be  re- 
submitted under  the  new  date. 
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S.  S.  MAGALLANES 

Launched    1928 

Gross  Tonnage  9686 

Length,  460  feet 


Appraised  f 
By  Results* 


\wlernationa/ 


PainU 


Trim  of  line,  supreme  in  every  detail  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment, the  S.  S.  MAGALLANES  has  won  unstinted  praise  from 
the  shipbuilding  world. 

Like  her  twenty-five  sister  ships  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Mail  Line* 
this  newest  passenger  liner  is  coated  with  "INTERNATIONAL" 
(HOLZAPFELS)  MARINE  COMPOSITIONS— //jis  sure  u'ay  to 
last!!2g  protection. 

Of  exceptional  quality,  uniformity  and  dependability,  "Interna- 
tional" Products  have  been  "appraised  by  results"  for  nearly  50 
years,  and  are  applied  to  the  vessels  of  iriore  than  nine  hundred 
shipowners  in  this  country,  and  abroad. 

Our  .^00  Agencies  are  located  in  every  maritime  port  of  import- 
ance in  the  world.  We  are  ready  any  time,  any  where,  to  discuss 
your  paint  requirements. 

We  Invite  Your  Inquiries 

Inlernalional  Composilions  Company.  Inc. 

Since  1881 

LARGEST  MARINE  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  IfORLD 

25  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Over    300    Agencies    located    in    every    port    of    maritime    consequence    throughout    the     world. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.      SAN  PEDRO,  CAL.         SEATTLE,  WASH.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

C.  G.  Clinch  &  Co.  C.  G.  Clinch  SC  Co.  W.  H.  Pierson  Co.  F.  C.  Hagcmann, 

49  Drumm  Street  116  Seventh  Street  73  Columbia  Street  245  Ash  Street 

"Intennilioiul"  Compositions  have  been  applied  to  Spanish  Royal  Mail  Ships 
for  the  last  30  years 
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national  port,  the  patrol  fleets  of  a 
half-dozen  nations  had  put  in  for 
the  holidays. 

Up  and  up  the  deep  though  swift 
current  of  the  river  our  steamer 
crept.  No  docking  orders  had  yet 
been  received.  At  length  a  sampan 
was  sighted  several  hundred  yards 
down  the  river,  with  three  occu- 
pants. One  man  stood  in  the  bow 
desperately  waving  a  flag  of  some 
description,  and  two  other  brown- 
skinned  men  worked  with  equal 
desperation  at  the  crooked  oar  at 
the  stern. 

Ah  Fue,  cook  of  our  ship,  was 
summoned  to  the  rail  as  the  sampan 
and  its  screaming  occupants  drew 
alongside. 

"They  say,"  Ah  Fue  interpreted, 
"Anchor  to  twenty-four  buoy." 

We  had  passed  No.  24.  so  we  were 
obliged  to  turn  around  amidst  the 
traffic  of  the  river.  Ships  passed 
up  and  down,  blowing  their  whis- 
tles, while  our  screws  churned  the 
yellow  water  to  foam.  At  last  we 
reached  our  mooring — No.  24.  Two 
hausers  were  paid  out  and  toggled 
to  the  buoy.  The  bite  was  taken  to 
the  niggerhead  and  like  anglers 
playing  with  our  catch  we  gradu- 
ally eased  up  to  the  buoy. 

A  launch,  flying  the  house  flag 
of  our  operating  company,  drew 
alongside  and  an  irate  voice  came 
through  a  megaphone.  It  wished  to 
know  what  in  the  name  of  all  that 
smells  bad,  or  words  to  that  effect, 
we  were  doing  where  we  were. 

Our  correct  docking  berth  was  at 
pier  so-and-so,  which  was  neither 
the  wharf  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kai- 
sha  or  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
but  some  other  "kaisha"  the  name 
of  which  I  have  forgotten.  This 
certain  dock,  of  course,  was  located 
back  up  the  river. 

A  sudden  din  broke  over  the  ship. 
It  was  the  deep-chested  voice  of  the 
first  officer,  who  was  trying  to 
make  the  coolies  in  the  sampan  un- 
derstand that  he  wanted  the  haus- 
ers "let  go"  from  the  buoy.  He 
brandished  a  chain  hook  as  he  yell- 
ed. But  the  misunderstanding  cool- 
ies only  tied  another  lashing  around 
the  toggle  and  looked  blankly  up  at 
the  mate.  No  one  knew,  it  developed, 
where  these  coolies  came  from  or 
who  they  were.  Apparently  they 
had  mistaken  our  ship  for  another. 
Ah  Fue's  Chinese  tongue  eventu- 
ally got  us  off  that  snag  and  once 
more  the  screws  churned  the  yellow 


river  to  foam.  Again  we  were  turn- 
ing around.  Incidentally,  before  the 
hausers  were  slipped  over  the  bol- 
lard at  the  dock  and  the  winches 
had  drawn  the  slack  from  the  for- 
ward and  after  spring  lines,  the  sun 
was  settling  behind  the  roof  tops 
of  Shanghai. 

If  one  were  to  charge  off  any  sum 
for  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  cap- 
tain's and  mate's  dispositions,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  ship's  machinery, 
it  would  seem  conservative  to  debit 
the  entire  amount  of  $2500  for  this 
one  incident.  But  there  were  others. 

In  Shanghai  we  remained  five, 
days,  and  there  the  greater  part  of 
her  remaining  cargo  of  lumber  was 
discharged.  The  method  of  handling 
lumber  in  Shanghai  is  "handling." 
Everything  is  done  by  hand — by 
man-power.  The  lumber  is  thrown 
onto  the  dock  and  from  there  is  car- 
ried away  by  innumerable  gangs  of 
coolies.  As  they  struggle  from  the 
ship's  side  with  back-breaking  loads 
of  lumber  they  wail  a  weird  chant 
that  sounds  like  the  cry  from  a  bro- 
ken heart  or  the  long-drawn-out  call 
of  a  raccoon.  Ofttimes  the  rattling 
of  the  winches  fell  silent  because 
there  was  no  one  on  the  dock  to 
take  away  the  sling-load. 

Even  though  there  are  approxi- 
mately twice  as  many  men  in  Orien- 
tal stevedore  gangs  as  there  are  in 
our  own  gangs,  and  the  confusion 
and  noise  of  loading  or  unloading  a 
ship  is  many  times  as  great,  the 
speed  of  the  process  should  be 
measured  on   an   inverse   scale. 

Just  how  far  these  struggling 
coolies  carried  the  lumber  was  not 
learned.  After  trudging  across  the 
dock  they  disappeared  under  a  long 
shed  which  ran  the  length  of  the 
wharf. 

Our  parcel  of  cargo  for  Hong 
Kong  on  the  outbound  voyage  was 
small.  We  were  to  stop  there  only 
one  night,  and  it  is  likely  that  that 
accounts  for  our  anchoring  in  the 
stream.  Yet  there  were  a  score  of 
other  merchant  ships  in  the  harbor 
which  were  discharging  into  light- 
ers. We  also  stopped  at  Hong 
Kong  on  the  homebound  voyage  and 
there  was  no  change  in  the  proced- 
ure. 

At  Manila,  as  in  Shanghai,  we 
moored  to  the  dock,  but  only  be- 
cause we  were  the  first  ship  in  af- 
ter one  of  the  piers  had  been  va- 
cated. As  was  the  case  in  Jlong 
Kong,  several  other  ships  lay  in  the 


harbor  unloading  lumber  or  flour 
and  taking  on  copra  and  hemp,  or 
possibly  sugar. 

Likewise  at  Cebu  the  freighter 
tied  up  to  a  pier.  She  had  only 
flour  for  this  port,  the  last  of  her 
deckload  having  been  delivered. 
Here,  as  at  Manila,  flour  was  dis- 
charged into  lighters  on  one  side 
while  copra  and  hemp  were  taken 
aboard  from  the  wharf.  Twice  dur- 
ing the  three  days  we  were  at  Cebu, 
the  lighters  were  filled  and  there 
were  no  others  available.  Waits  of 
two  hours  in  each  case  were  neces- 
sary, which  of  course  delayed  the 
ship's  departure.  Copra  and  hemp 
were  transported  to  the  pier  by  in- 
adequate Ford  trucks  and  there 
were  waits  of  varying  lengths  of 
time  between  loads. 

Practically  the  same  situation  ex- 
isted at  Iloilo.  The  exact  amount  of 
time  lost  in  these  two  ports  is  hard 
to  estimate,  but  it  is  apparent  that 
many  hours  could  be  saved  by  im- 
provement of  cargo-handling  facili- 
ties. 

Our  ship  was  the  first  vessel  of 
the  line  to  call  at  Tacloban.  The 
port  is  hardly  known  and  its  harbor 
development  corresponds  to  its  re- 
nown. There  is  barely  enough  chan- 
nel depth  to  float  a  loaded  ship  of 
the  8800-ton  type,  and  that  only 
when  the  tide  is  flowing.  Cautious- 
ly we  crept  into  the  harbor  and 
dropped  anchor.  Lighters  came 
alongside  at  once,  but  when  the  tide 
turned  it  was  necessary  to  move 
ship  three  times  in  order  not  to  be- 
come stranded  in  the  mud. 

A  full  day  was  lost  at  Tacloban 
when  the  bay  became  too  rough  for 
a  small  steamer,  loaded  with  copra, 
to  tie  up  alongside  of  us.  This 
steamer  brought  cargo  from  the 
smaller  ports  of  the  islands  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  seagoing  ves- 
sels. No  doubt  the  freight  revenues 
from  the  cargo  was  worth  the  loss 
of  time,  but  the  incident  again  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  better  har- 
bors and  more  docks. 

Returning  to  Japan  we  dropped 
our  mud-hook  in  the  stream  at 
Kobe.  No  offenses  against  time 
were  noted  in  the  three  days  the 
ship  lay  there  and  at  Osaka,  fifteen 
miles  across  the  bay.  These  ports 
have  been  in  the  business  of  load- 
ing and  unloading  ships  long 
enough  to  have  systematized  their 
operations  of  lighters. 
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Some  Users  of 
LIGHTHOUSE 


Bethlehem     Shipbuilding     Corp. 
California  Perroleum  Corp. 
California  Transportation  Co, 
Chas.    Nelson    Company 
Dollar  S.   S.   Company 
General  Engineering  Company 
General    Petroleum    Corporation 
Hanlon  Shipbuilding  6^  Dry- 
dock  Company 
Matson  Navigation  Compz%y 
McCormick   S-S.   Company 
Santa  Fe  R.  R.   Company 
Standard   Oil   Company,   Calif. 


-AGAIN 


namel  has  been 
applied  to  the  \'ulnerable 
parts  of  more  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  new  steel 
ships  built  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  last  twelve 
years. 


PAINT 


IT  ls*of  paramont  importance  to 
the  ship  o'wner  and  operator 
that  his  fleet  operate  Mrith  the 
utmost  efficiency  and  ecomony. 

CI  One  of  the  foremost  obstacles 
in  his  Mray  is  the  ravages  of 
corrosion. 

CtPaint  of  high  quality  best 
protects  against  this  evil. 


LIGHTHOUSE  BRAND  PAINTS 
and  varnishes  are  made  of  finest 
ingredients,  and  manufactured 
under  strict  laboratory  controL 


'^ 


<^ 


Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company 

Manufacturers   o[ 

Lighthouse  Brand  Marine  Paints  and  Varnishes 
Biturine  Enamel 


LOS  ANGELES 
PORTLAND 
NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
The  Marine  Engineering  8C  Supply  Co. 


SEATTLE 

HOUSTON 

TUISA 


January 
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enced  in  the  straight-tube,  cross-drum  boiler  and  which, 
no  doubt,  results  from  the  pocketing  of  steam  in  the 
tube  at  high  capacities. 

Cleaning 

The  cleaning  of  this  boiler  is  simpler,  quicker,  and 
easier  than  the  cleaning  of  a  straight-tube,  cross-drum, 
marine,  water-tube  boiler,  as  removal  and  replacement 
of  the  large  number  of  handhole  plates  are  eliminated, 
together  with  the  attendant  cleaning  of  gasket  surfaces. 
In  the  three-drum,  bent-tube  boiler  thei-e  are  three 
hinged  manhole  covers  to  be  swung  in,  after  which  the 
whole  boiler  is  available  for  turbining  of  tubes.  This 
ease  of  handling  will  permit  of  more  satisfactory  clean- 
ing, resulting  in  a  longer  life  of  tubes  and  higher  steam 
generating  efficiency. 

Superheaters 

The  superheaters  in  the  "A"  boiler  are  supported  on 
special  alloy  steel  brackets  designed  to  withstand  the 
temperatures  to  which  they  will  be  subjected  and 
spaced  at  frequent  intervals  with  a  suitable  attachment 
to  the  upper  and  lower  drums.  The  arrangement  of 
soot  blowers  shown  will  provide  ample  cleaning  ca- 
pacity. All  superheater  repairs  can  be  made  from  the 
fire  room  without  an  operator  entering  the  boiler 
casing. 

Preheated  Air 

The  air  for  combustion  is  preheated  by  drawing  it 

down  the  back  wall  and  under  the  floor.   This  provides 

about  100  degrees  fahrenheit  preheated  air  and  cools 

these  two  brick  surfaces  thereby  prolonging  their  life. 

Space  Required 

The  bent-tube  steam  generator  will  permit  of  the  in- 
stallation of  more  heating  surface  in  a  given  space  than 
any  other  type  of  boiler  or  steam  generator.  It  would 
be  possible  with  units  of  this  new  type  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient steam  for  100,000  shaft  horsepower  from  eight 
steam  generators  which  could  readily  be  fitted  into  the 
space  available  aboard  the  average  passenger  ship.  As 
an  example,  the  steamship  Leviathan  is  fitted  with  46 
boilers  of  4400  square  feet  of  heating  surface  each.  The 
design  shown  in  Fig.  3,  would  occupy  approximately 
one-quarter  of  the  space  of  the  Leviathan  installation 
for  the  same  amount  of  steam  generated.  This  indicates 
the  large  saving  in  weight,  space,  and  cost  of  a  modern 
steam  generator  as  compared  with  previous  boiler  de- 
signs. 

A  further  point  in  favor  of  the  new  steam  generating 
unit  is  the  lower  comparative  radiation  loss.  With  a 
steam  generator  having  water  walls  as  shown  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  insulate  the  setting  as  to  reduce  the  radia- 
tion, improve  the  economy,  and  lower  boiler  room  temp- 
eratures. 

In  some  of  the  modern  power  plants  ashore  it  is  nec- 
essary to  heat  the  fire  rooms  in  winter  to  keep  them 
at  a  temperature  necessary  for  good  working  condi- 
tions. 

The  draft  requirements  of  such  a  steam  generator 
can  be  satisfactorily  taken  care  of  by  the  use  of  an  in- 
duced-draft fan  only,  while  any  other  arrangement  for 
similar  economy,  using  air  preheaters  in  place  of  the 
economizers,  would  require  the  addition  of  a  forced- 
draft  fan. 

Special  Applications 

Among  the  interesting  applications  of  the  modern 
principles  in  design  is  that  given  in  Fig.  4,  which  shows 


Fig.  4.  Two-drum,  bent-tube,  marine  steam  generator  of  the  Nelis 

type,  particularly  adaptable  in  vessels  where  there  is  low  head  room 

but  where  ample  fore  and  aft  space  is  available.    In  actual  practice, 

this  type  has  given  exceptionally  satisfactory  results. 


a  steam  generator  especially  adapted  to  shallow-draft 
vessels  where  over-head  space  is  unusually  limited. 
The  first  installation  of  this  type  of  steam  generator 
has  recently  been  completed  and  the  initial  trials  have 
been  highly  successful. 

Conclusion 

There  is  a  large  shipbuilding  program  now  under 
consideration.  The  new  ships  are  to  be  built  for  greater 
speeds  than  those  of  the  present  fleet.  The  cost,  size, 
weight,  and  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the  boiler 
room  or  steam  generating  equipment  will  be  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  contemplated  vessels.  Therefore,  the 
new  methods  of  steam  generation — those  that  have 
been  developed  since  the  last  shipbuilding  era — are 
receiving  the  closest  study  of  marine  engineers.  The 
principles  here  mentioned  have  been  tried  out  in  marine 
work  for  a  number  of  years — long  enough  to  show  their 
true  worth  and  importance  in  the  building  and  opera- 
tion of  more  profitable  steamers. 

Modern  steam  generators  in  conjunction  with  im- 
proved steam-using  equipment  will  provide  a  reliable 
and  efficient  propelling  plant,  lower  in  both  installa- 
tion and  operating  costs  than  any  other  type  of  prime 
mover. 


Three  Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
premacy  in  the  palmy  days  of  sail.  The  narrative  loses 
nothing  in  interest  or  value  from  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  text  pertaining  to  the  voyages  of  the  great  Mc- 
Kay clippers  is  practically  identical  to  that  of  articles 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Pacific 
Marine  Review.  It  is  a  very  readable,  well  balanced 
volume,  and  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  sea-lov- 
ing bibliophile. 


Some  experiences  as  a  boy  on  an  American  sailing 
ship  fifty  years  ago  led  to  the  Writing  of  THE  MAK- 
ING OF  A  SAILOR,  by  Frederick  Pease  Harlow,  Pub- 
lication No.  17  of  the  Marine  Research  Society  of  Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts.  This  book  is  a  transcript  from  a 
diary  kept  by  the  author  during  a  short  coastal  voyage 
and  a  long  overseas  voyage  in  American  sailing  ships 
in  the  1870's.  It  features  many  escapades  in  South  Sea 
ports. 
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#!l^00DeLaval 


The  No.  700  De  Laval  Oil  Purifier  adds 
new  efficiency  and  economy  to  centrifugal 
purification  of  lubricating  or  fuel  oils. 

It  has  higher  capacity  and  greater  purify- 
ing ability  due  to  altered  bo%vl  dimensions 
and  improved  design. 

New  heights  of  operating  ease  have  been 
attained  .  .  .  brakes  .  .  .  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
for  automatic  starting  of  motor-driven  ma- 
chines .  .  .  easier  bowl  cleaning  methods. 

Better  installation  is  provided  for  by  two 
optional  styles  of  motor  mounting  .  .  .  thread- 
ed discharge  spouts  for  flexible  hose  connec- 
tion on  the  lubricating  oil  machine  .  .  .  vapor- 
tight,  hinged  covers  on  the  fuel  oil  unit  .  .  . 
pipe-connected  bowl  housing  drain. 

Its  mechanical  perfection  is  enhanced  by 
an  improved  enclosed  lubricating  system  with 
which  is  incorporated  an  oil-level  indicator. 

Former  De  Lavals  have  gained  the  ap- 
proval of  the  world's  leading  shipbuilders 
and  ship  operators — and  the  new  No.  700  is 
years  ahead.  Think  what  this  means  to  the 
present  buyer. 


Bulletin   106-Y 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

165  Broadway,  New  York    600  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

DE  LAVAL  PACmC  COMPANY,  61  Bcale  St.,  San  Francisco 

THE  DE   LAVAL  CO.,   LTD.,   Petcrsborough  and   Winnipeg,   Canada 

ALFA-LAVAL  CO.,    LTD.,   34  Grosvenor  Road,   London,   S.W.I 


OIL      P  U  R  I  F  I  E  RX 


Qypes  for  Lubricating  Oil  and  Fuel  Oil 
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^i  SAN  FRANCISCO-^ 
the  "Standard  Oil  man" 
is  port  expert  on 
marine  lubrication/ 


ON  San  Francisco  Bay  taniLm* 
world  port  and  maritime  cen- 
ter of  the  Pacific  Coast— the"Stand- 
ard  Oil  Man" is  the  conceded  author- 
ity on  lubrication.  At  the  GoldenGate 
converge  most  of  the  well-known 
steamship  lines  that  have  made  his- 
tory on  the  Pacific.  Ships  from  all  the 
world  replenish  stores  for  long  ocean 
voyages.  Standard  Oil  trucks  carry- 
ing high  grade  Calol  Lubricants  are 
constantly  aiding  in  the  speedy  dis- 
patching of  vessels  to  sea. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
OF  CALIFORNIA 


PUT  STANDARD  OIL  EFFICIENCY  IN  MARINE   SERVICE 


^i  all  Tacific  ports 

CALOL 

LUBRICATING  OILS 
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Knchanting    OplendoTP  crystallizes  ;„  a  motor  yactt.     rankest  from  task  an  J 

closest  to  nature,   a  lost  world    teckons    you  via  water.     (![  STERLING   engines,  powerful 

and  swjit  as  science  nas  developed,  are  retarded  sliglitly  from  a  maximum  to  soft-running, 

easily-turning  power  plants  for  marine  transportation.        -<•       ■>■        Engines  12  to  565  H.  P. 

STERLING  ENGINE  COMPANY'     ■     BUFFALO.  NEW  YORK 


Pacific  Coast 
Representative 


KING-KNIGHT  COMPANY 
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lO-Cylindcr,   7500  I.H.P.  Schichau  Sulzer  N.G.L.  Motorship  Saale,  Built  by  F.  Schichau  Elbing. 

The  Saale  and  her  sister  ship  the  Havel  are 
the  two  latest  additions  to  the  North  Pacific- 
European  Trade.  Twenty-six  motorships  are 
built  or  building  with  Sulzer  single  acting 
diesels  for  Pacific  Coast  Trade. 

American  Diesels  of  the  same  type 

are  built  by 

BUSCH-SULZER 

BUSCH-SULZER  BROS.,  DIESEL  ENGINE  CO.,  St.  Louis 


Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Two  Rector  Street,  New  York 
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The  New 

Buda^MA^N*  Marine  Diesel 

Comes  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

Take  this  opportunity  to  see  the  latest  achievement  in 
Marine  Diesel  Engines  for  workboats,  yachts,  cruisers,  and 
similar  vessels. 

This  engine  is  a  high-speed,  light-weight  compressorless,  air- 
less-injection, full-Diesel  engine  of  the  four-stroke-cycle  type, 
with  small  space  requirements,  great  dependability,  unusually 
simple  operation,  flexibihty  of  control,  and  low  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

You  will  be  amazed  at  its  compactness.  You  will  view  an 
innovation  in  Diesel  marine  engine  construction.  Be  sure  to 
see  it. 

ON  DISPLAY  AS  FOLLOWS: 

SEATTLE,  WASH.— Richard  Froboese  Co.,  83  Marion  St. 

On  or  about  January  15. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.— Dahl  Electric  Co.,  Ill  Mi  sion  St. 

On  or  about  February  10. 
WILMINGTON,  CALIF.— Ets-Hokin  &  Galvan,  218  Avalon  Blvd. 

On  or  about  March  1. 


THE  BUDA  COMPANY 

HARVEY«rk.,.,.s^»J)  ILLINOIS 


February 
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Accoi]iiiiodatiou§ 

that  attract 

prosperous 

jguests 


What  inviting  possibilities,  here,  for  the  steamship  line  that 
would  set  itself  out  and  apart  from  its  rivals — even  from  those 
who  aspire  to  equal  distinction! 

Bath  and  toilet  accommodations  which  lend  charm  to  the 
suite  of  which  thev  are  a  part.  Baths  of  Acid-Resisting  Enamel, 
for  instance,  that  lastingly  preserves  its  lustrous  surface  un- 
marred  by  spot  or  stain. 

Lavatories  of  latest  design.  Veritable  dressing  tables,  they 
are,  even  to  the  benches.  And  color!  A  choice  of  eight  beauti- 
ful shades  from  delicate  orchid  to  rich  ultra-marine  (as  well  as 
black,  and  white).  What  more  distinguishing  mark  of  service 
than  a  recognition  of  this  modern  vogue.  And  what  a  magnet 
for  particular  people! 

Yes,  there  are  inviting  possibilities,  here,  which  'Standard" 
is  in  unique  position  to  develop  for  you.  Through  more  than  a 
quarter  century  it  has  advanced  the  cause  of  serviceability  and 
appearance  in  plumbing  fixtures. 

And  the  prevailing  acceptance  for  "<§tandard"  Plumbing 
Fixtures  betokens  an  acquirement  of  goodwill  which  no  pro- 
gressive steamship  line  should  lightly  regard.  Inquiry  is  invited. 

^tat^dard  <$amtar.s  tPlfe.  Co. 

Marine  Fixture  Department 

Pittsburgh 


(^^  PLUMBING  nXIURES 
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The  New 

Buda'MA^N*  Marine  Diesel 

Comes  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

Take  this  opportunity  to  see  the  latest  achievement  in 
Marine  Diesel  Engines  for  workboats,  yachts,  cruisers,  and 
similar  vessels. 

This  engine  is  a  high'speed,  light-weight  compressorless,  air- 
less'injection,  full-Diesel  engine  of  the  four-stroke-cycle  type, 
with  small  space  requirements,  great  dependability,  unusually 
simple  operation,  flexibility  of  control,  and  low  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

You  will  be  amazed  at  its  compactness.  You  will  view  an 
innovation  in  Diesel  marine  engine  construction.  Be  sure  to 
see  it. 
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What  inviting  possibilities,  here,  for  the  steamship  line  that 
would  set  itself  out  and  apart  from  its  rivals — even  from  those 
who  aspire  to  equal  distinction! 

Bath  and  toilet  accommodations  wliich  lend  charm  to  the 
suite  of  which  thev  are  a  part.  Baths  of  Acid-Resisting  Enamel, 
for  instance,  that  lastingly  preserves  its  lustrous  surface  un- 
marred  by  spot  or  stain. 

Lavatories  of  latest  design.  Veritable  dressing  tables,  they 
are,  even  to  the  benches.  And  color!  A  choice  of  eight  beauti- 
ful shades  from  delicate  orchid  to  rich  ultra-marine  (as  well  as 
black,  and  white).  What  more  distinguishing  mark  of  service 
than  a  recognition  of  this  modern  vogue.  And  what  a  magnet 
for  particular  people! 

Yes,  there  are  inviting  possibilities,  here,  which  '^Standard" 
is  in  unique  position  to  develop  for  you.  Through  more  than  a 
quarter  century  it  has  advanced  the  cause  of  serviceability  and 
appearance  in  plumbing  fixtures. 

And  the  prevailing  acceptance  for  "Standard"  Plumbing 
Fixtures  betokens  an  acquirement  of  goodwill  which  no  pro- 
gressive steamship  line  should  Ughtly  regard.  Inquiry  is  invited. 

^taitdard  cSamtar©  tPfe.  Co. 

Marine  Fixture  Department 

Pittsburgh 
(J^  PLUMBING  nXTURES 
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City  of  New  York  adopts 

Goodrich  Gutless  Bearings  for 
Ferryboat  "x\merican  Legion 


J9 


■pHOTO  shows  municipal  ferryboat 
■^  "American  Legion,"  owned  andoper- 
ated  by  the  Department  of  Plant  and 
Structures.  City  of  New  York. 

This  ferryboat  has  a  gross  tonnage  of 
2,089  tons,  is  264  feet  in  length,  and  is 
equipped  with  two  14"  diam.  Goodrich 
rubber  propeller  shaft  bearings.  Good- 
rich Gutless  Bearings  are  also  being  in- 
stalled in  the  sister  ship  to  the  American 
Legion  now  under  construction  at  the 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co. 

The  choice  by  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  and  Structures  of  Good- 
rich Gutless  Bearings  for  the  ferryboat 
"American  Legion,"  and  her  sister-ship, 
as  well  as  for  the  "Henry  A.  Meyer," 
the  "Reigelman,"  the  "Julius  Miller" 


GOODRICH  GUTLESS  BEARINGS 
produce  notable  economies  in  sand 
dredge,  barge,  and  other  shallow- 
water  service,  where  sand  and  grit 
are  present.  The  grooves  in  the  rub- 
ber surface  of  a  Goodrich  Cut  less 
Bearing  serve  not  only  as  a  means  of 
lubrication  but  also  to  pass  sand 
particles  or  other  gritty  material. 
DI.STRIBUTORS 


and  the  "Gowanus,"  constitutes  impor- 
tant new  evidence  of  the  rapidly  widen- 
ing recognition  of  these  extraordinary 
bearings  by  naval  engineers  and  naval 
architects.  Goodrich  Gutless  Bearings 
radically  reduce  costs  of  bearing  re- 
newal on  commercial  installations.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  they  pay  for 
themselves  out  of  savings  in  drydocking 
expense  alone. 

Goodrich  Gutless  Bearings  outlast  every 
other  type  of  bearing.  They  are  lubricated 
entirely   by   water.   Tail   shafts   show  less 


cutting  and  scoring  the 
known  bearing.  Vibrati 
duced. 

Send  to  the  distribut' 
additional  information, 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
technical  data. 


in  with  any  other 
ion  is  radically  re- 

or  nearest  you  for 
or  to  The  B.  F. 
for  catalogue  and 


METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT: 
Topping  Bros,.  159  Varick  St., 
New  York  City. 

FREEPORT.  L. 


Bronze    Corp. 


Columbii 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp.. 

45  Commonwealth  Ave. 
HARRISBURO.  TEXAS 

Peden  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Pacific  Goodrich    Rubber 

1386  E.  7th  St. 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Gibbs      Gas      Engine      Co..      of 
Florida.  26  South  Main  St. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Marine     Equipment    fit    Supply 
Co..  116  Walnut  St. 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Pacific  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.. 
115  King  St-;  Pacific  Manne 
Supply  Co..  1223  Western  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 
Pacific  Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
650  Second  St. 
Ford  &  Gcirrine.  Balfour  Bldg. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 


Alker  Donovan    Co..    Inc.    43S 
Camp  St. 

Stauffer    Eshleman  &  Co..  Ltd. 
WASHINGTON.  D    C. 

R.  L.  Fryer.  Special  Rep..  B.  F. 
Goodrich     Rubber    Co..    Gutless 


DETROIT.  MICH. 

H.    H.    Smith    &    Co  .    334    E. 

Jefferson  Ave. 
TAMPA.   FLA. 

Kn.ght  (k  Wall  Co. 
BALTIMORE.   MD. 

The     James     Walker    Co..     123 

Lijht  St. 
LANCASHIRE.  ENGLAND 

British    Goodrich    Rubber   Co., 

Ltd.  Leyland 
FRANCE 

Socine  Francaisc  B.    F.  Good- 
rich. Colombes  (Seine). 


Goodrich 
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UNIFIED    ENGINEERING     SERVICE 


Engineers  who  have 
lived  with  a  Warren 
Pump  installation  and 
watched  them  deliver 
at  high  efficiency  day 
after  day,  year  after 
year,  are  most  enthusi- 
astic salesmen  for 
Warren  Pumps. 


Centrifugal  and  re- 
ciprocating pumps  for 
every  service  on  board 
ship. 


Warren  Two-stage,  Single  Suction,  Balanced  Type 
Centnfugal  Pump 


Jfiurjren 
MassachtiseUs 


Steam  Pump 
CoMnjtctMty  Imuc. 


For  more  than  thirty 
years,  Warren  Pumps 
have  served  on  the 
finest  ships  in  every 
class  .  .  .  have  held  the 
confidence  of  marine 
engineers  because  of 
their  steady,  depend- 
able service  under  all 
conditions. 


Write  for  Bulletins 
giving  specifications 
and  complete  informa- 
tion. 


Feed  Water  Heater 
(Improved  type) 


Standard  on  the  World's  Largest  Ships 

The   dependable   performance   of   Paracoil   Products  has   given   marine   architects   and 
engineers  a  feeling  of  security   in  specifying  them. 

Paracoil  Equipment 

is  statidai-d   equipment  on  the  world's  largest  ships.    Send  for  bulletins  on  equipment   in 

which  you  are  interested  and  list  of  prominent  installations. 

Evaporators,    Feed  Water   Heaters.   Distillers,   Lubricating   Oil   Coolers   and   Steam   Traps. 

Davis  Engineering  Corp. 


90  West  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CUNNINGHAM 

BUILDS   THE   FINEST 

Anchor  Windlasses  Steering  Gears 

Cargo  Winches  Telemotors 

Towing  Machines  Capstans 

Warping  Winches  Boat  Hoists 


Steam — Electric — Air 
Hand  Power 

All   Types   and   Sizes 


-^^SL? 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM 

124  West  Massachusetts  Avenue 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


LESLIE 


Pressure  Regulators 
Reducing  Valves 
Pump  Regulators 

Leaders  in   their   field 
for   over   twenty-five   years 


Comple 


stock  carried  for  immediate 
deliveries. 


Engineers! 

Specify  the 

HICKMAN 

AIR 
SEPARATOR 

for 

CORROSION 
PROTECTION 

To  Boiler  Plant  and 
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City  of  New  York  adopts 

Goodrich  Gutless  Bearings  for 
Ferryboat  "American  Legion" 


PHOTO  shows  municipal  ferryboat 
"American  Legion,"  owned  andoper- 
ated  by  the  Department  of  Plant  and 
Structures,  City  of  New  York. 

This  ferryboat  has  a  gross  tonnage  of 
2,089  tons,  is  264  feet  in  length,  and  is 
equipped  with  two  14"  diam.  Goodrich 
rubber  propeller  shaft  bearings.  Good- 
rich Gutless  Bearings  are  also  being  in- 
stalled in  the  sister  ship  to  the  American 
Legion  now  under  construction  at  the 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co. 

The  choice  by  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  and  Structures  of  Good- 
rich Gutless  Bearings  for  the  ferryboat 
"American  Legion,"  and  her  sister-ship, 
as  well  as  for  the  "Henry  A.  Meyer," 
the  "Reigelman,"  the  "Julius  Miller" 


METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT: 

Topping  Bros..  159    Varick   St., 

New  York  City. 
FREEPORT.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

The    ColiJinbian  Bronze    Corp. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp.,  1043- 

45  Commonwealth  Ave. 
HARRISBURG.  TEXAS 

Peden  Iron  S.  Steel  Co. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Pacific  Goodrich    Rubber    Co., 
1386  E.  7th  St. 


GOODRICH  GUTLESS  BEARINGS 
produce  notable  economies  in  sand 
dredge,  barge,  and  other  s/iaHovi- 
ivater  service,  n-here  sand  and  grit 
are  present.  The  grooves  in  the  rub- 
ber surface  of  a  Goodrich  Cutless 
Bearing  serve  not  only  as  a  means  of 
lubrication  but  also  to  pass  sand 
particles  or  other  gritty  material. 
DISTRIBtrrORS 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA 


and  the"Gowanus,"  constitutes  impor- 
tant new  evidence  of  the  rapidly  widen- 
ing recognition  of  these  extraordinary 
bearings  by  naval  engineers  and  naval 
architects.  Goodrich  Cutless  Bearings 
radically  reduce  costs  of  bearing  re- 
newal on  commercial  installations.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  they  pay  for 
themselves  out  of  savings  in  drydocking 
expense  alone. 

Goodrich  Cutless  Bearings  outlast  every 
other  type  of  bearing.  They  are  lubricated 
entirely  by  water.  Tail  shafts  show  less 
cutting  and  scoring  than  with  any  other 
known  bearing.  Vibration  is  radically  re- 
duced. 

Send  to  the  distributor  nearest  you  for 
additional  information,  or  to  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  for  catalogue  and 
technical  data. 


Alke 


sSt. 


Inc.. 


Stauffer  Eshleman  85  Co..  Ltd. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

R.  L.  Fryer.  Special  Rep..  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co..  Cutless 
Bearing  Division.  430  Trans- 
portation Bldg. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

K.  M.  Walker  Sc  Co.,  327  So. 
I^  Salle  St. 


Gibbs      Gas      Engine      Co.,     of 
Florida.  26  South  Main  St- 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Marine     Equipment    fit    Supply 
Co..  116  Walnut  St. 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Pacific  Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
115  King  St.:  Pacific  Manne 
Supply  Co..  1223  Western  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 
Pacific  Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
650  Second  St. 
Ford  86  Gcirrine,  Balfour  Bldg. 


DETROIT.  MICH. 

H.    H.    Smith    fls    Co.,    334    E. 

Jefferson  Ave. 
TAMPA,  FLA. 

Knight  &  Wall  Co. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 

The     James     Walker    Co.,     123 

Light  St. 
LANCASHIRE.  ENGLAND 

British    Goodrich    Rubber    Co., 


rich,  Colombes  (Seine). 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 


Goodrich 
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UNIFIED    ENGINEERING     SERVICE 


Engineers  who  have 
lived  with  a  Warren 
Pump  installation  and 
watched  them  deliver 
at  high  efficiency  day 
after  day,  year  after 
year,  are  most  enthusi- 
astic salesmen  for 
Warren  Pumps. 


Centrifugal  and  re- 
ciprocating pumps  for 
every  service  on  board 
ship. 


Steam  Pumit  "^Wi 
Compatny  In.c. 


I  Two-stage,  Single  Suction,  Balanced  Type 
Centrifugal  Pump 


Warrett 
Massaclmselts 


For  more  than  thirty 
years,  Warren  Piunps 
have  served  on  the 
finest  ships  in  every 
class  .  .  .  have  held  the 
confidence  of  marine 
engineers  because  of 
their  steady,  depend- 
able service  under  all 
conditions. 


Write  for  Bulletins 
giving  specifications 
and  complete  informa- 
tion. 


Standard  on  the  World's  Largest  Ships 

The   dependable  performance  of   Paracoil   Products   has   given   marine   architects   a 
engineers  a  feeling  of  security  in  specifying  them. 

Paracoil  Equipment 

is  standard   equipment  on  the   world's  largest  ships.     Send  for  bulletins  on  equipment 
which  you  are  interested  and  list  of  prominent  installations. 
Evaporators,    Feed  Water   Heaters.   Distillers,   Lubricating   Oil   Cool 


Davis  Engineering  Corp. 


id  Steam  Traps. 

90  West  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CUNNINGHAM 

BUILDS   THE   RNEST 

Anchor  Windlasses  Steering  Gears 

Cargo  Winches  Telemotors 

Towing  Machines  Capstans 

Warping  Winches  Boat  Hoists 


Steam — Electric — Air 
Hand  Power 

All    Types    and   Sizes 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM 

124  West  Massachusetts  Avenue 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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.48  this  map  indicates.  Union 
Plant's  three  yards  on  San 
Francisco  Hay  are  convenient  to 
the  shippinsj  interests  in  and 
ahniit  the  citii  of  San  Fmnriacv. 


O  ITUATED  on  San 
^  Francisco  Bay,  con- 
venient to  the  shipping 
trade  in  and  about  San 
Francisco  Harbor,  He , 
three  units  of  Bethle- 
hem's Union  Plant — 
Potrero  Works,  the 
only  combination  ship- 
yard and  drydock  plant 
in  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  —  Hunter's 
Point  Works,  with  its  two  spacious  graving 
docks,  one  of  them  the  largest  commercial  dock 
in  the  world — and  Alameda  works,  with  its  two 
large  marine  railways. 

The  fourth  unit  of  Union  Plant  is  San  Pedro 
works,  situated  on  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  and 
equipped  with  a  15,000-ton  Drydock. 

In  addition  to  the  repair  and  drydocking  facili- 
ties of  these  four  yards.  Union  Plant  has 
pattern  shops,  blacksmith  shops,  machine 
shops  and  foundries  equipped  to  handle  ship 
repair  jobs  of  any  magnitude,  whether  they  em- 
body the  complete  rebuilding  or  reconditioning 
of  a  vessel,  or  a  simple  scraping  or  painting  job. 
There  is  no  job  too  large,  none  too  small  for 
Bethlehem's  Union  Plant. 


BETHLEHEM 

(UMUX  PLANT) 
FACILITIES 

ON  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 

Potrero  Works 

1  Floating  Drydock 6500  tons 

1  Floating  Drydock 2500  tons 

1  Floating  Drydock  2000  tons 

Hunter's  Point  Works 

1  Graving  Dock 1020  feet 

1  Graving  Dock 750  feet 

Alameda  Works 

1  Manne  Railway  4000  tons 

1  Marine  Railway  2000  tons 

ON  LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 

San  Pedro  Works 

1   Floating  Drydock  15,000  tu; 


r  iiuni  Plant'K  San  Pedro 
Works,  situated  in  East  San 
Pedro,  is  convenient  to  the 
shipping  that  touches  Los 
Angeles  Barbor.  Facilities 
here  include  a  floating  dry- 
dock  capable  of  handling  the 
lartjest   ressel. 


BETHLEHEM 

SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION,  LTD.. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICES: 

San  Francisco  :  Matson  Bldg.      New  York :  25  Broadway 

Dislria  Offices  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 


BETHLEHEM 

SHIP  REPAIRS  on  the  PACIFIC  COAST 


SUPERIOR  PURE  MANILA  ROPE 


.f^BS^*y 


(^or  Strength  and  Life  has  No  Superior 


The  proper  mechanical 
construction  of  this  rope 
accounts  for  its  high  ten- 
sile strength. 


]? 


The  most  economical 
pure  manila  rope — 
"The proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating." 


20/0  above  Government  Standard 


THE  PORTLAND  CORDAGE  COMPANY 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


sc^ 
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DEDICATED   TO 

Pacific  ocean  shipping 


Vuna  Fishing 


TJm  "California"  is  oicn- 
ed  by  Messrs.  Ralph  and 
Manuel  Silvers  of  San 
Diego,    California. 

Length — 115//. 

Beam— 25  ft. 

Draft—]  1  //. 


The  "California"  is  another  of  the  large 
size  Pacific  Coast  fishing  boats  equipped 
with  UNION  engines. 

Her  main  engine  is  a  300  H.P.  UNION 
Diesel;  a  27  H.P.  UNION  Diesel  engine 
is  used  for  auxiliary  power. 

5"  Centrifugal  pumps  pump  sea  water  to 
bait  boxes  and  bait  wells  for  live  bait. 

A  refrigeration  unit  is  provided,  as  well 
as  an  electric  light  system. 

The  "California"  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Manuel  Madruga,  and  built  by  the 
Campbell  Machine  Company  of  San 
Diego,  dealers  in  UNION  Diesel 
engines. 

Bulletin  63,  which  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest, illustrates  many  other  commercial 
and  pleasure  craft. 


Union  Diesel  Engine  Co 


Oakland 


California 
Established  1885 
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o^tow  to  TlUamootC 


^nnd  the  Myrtle geU  under 
waj/  wHh  Washington  -Esiep 
power  instead  of  steam 

When  the  "Myrtle"  slips  a  line  over  her  bitts  and  heads  down 

the  Coast  with  her  tow,  the  dependable  power  that  drives  her 

through  the  storms  is  developed  by  a  Washington-Diesel.   Her 

old  steam  machinery  has  been  replaced  by  a  compact,  reliable 

and  economical  power  plant. — The  Washington-Estep  Diesel. 

The  "Myrtle"  is  owned  by  the  KnapfH 

ton  Towboat  Co.  of  Astoria,  Ore.    She 

is  72.7'  long  x  19'  beam  x  7.7'  molded 

depth,   and  her  Washington-Estep  is  a 

6  cyl.  325  b.h.p.  Direct-reversing  Diesel. 

The    Washington-Estep    Diesel    Engine 

has : 

Removable  Cylinder  Liners 

Open  Side  Main  Frame 

Pistons    Removable    from   Bottom   of 

Cylinder 
Extra  Large  Caged  Valves 
Deep,    Rigid   Engine   Base 
44-1800    Brake    Horsepower 

WASHINGTON  IRON  WORKS 

Seattle,  U.S.A. 


British  ColimibU  Represemalives:  Vancouver  Machinery  Depot,  Ltd.,  Vancouver  B  C  Canada  Honol„l„  Re„re.,„„.i„.  P  '  »4  t 
.nery  Company,  Inc.,  610  Stangenwaid  Bldg.,  Honoiulu,  T  H  Or,^  eon  Renre»nlaei;;,  F  C  Puri„,„„  Ph^n  nV^I  ?  J  ^^' 
Ea«e™    Repre«„tadv.t    Se«on    Engineen.^  Ucpora.ion,'  ,36"Libe„;'s°re.t,%erS-  Ci.y.S^ 

Co.,    Inc.,    San    Franc,«:o,    Cahf.;    Wa,d-L,ve,Iy    Co.,    Lo,    Angele,,     Calif.    Sou.ham  Repres^ilativ.:  Eclipse   S^neS  C=  .' s"'  Sres 
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THE  act  authorizing  construction  of  cruisers  for 
the  United  States  Navy  and  known  as  The  Cruiser 
Bill,  H.R.  11526,  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  is  now  before  the  Senate  for 
action.  The  Dallinger  Amendment  to  this  bill,  named 
from  its  sponsor,  Frederick  W.  Dallinger,  and  added  to 
the  original  bill  in  its  passage  in  the  House  makes  com- 
pulsory the  construction  of  eight  out  of  the  fifteen 
cruisers  in  government  navy  yards.  This  amendment 
was  passed  against  the  advice  of  the  Navy  Department 
and  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  national 
defense  and  the  vested  interests  of  American  ship- 
builders. 

During  the  twenty-year  period  ending  January  1, 
1928,  the  naval  building  program  of  the  United  States 
aggregated  533  vessels,  with  a  total  displacement  of 
1,706,860  tons.  Private  yards  built  470  of  these  vessels 
as  compared  with  63  for  the  navy  yards.  The  470  vessels 
displaced  1,174,568  tons,  and  the  63  vessels,  532,292 
tons.  Expressing  it  another  way,  out  of  533  vessels 
built  during  twenty  years,  the  private  yards  built  88 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  ships  and  68.9  per  cent  of  the 
displacement  tonnage.  The  figures  covering  the  same 
period  for  Great  Britain  show  an  even  larger  propor- 
tion of  naval  construction  done  in  private  yards. 

During  our  participation  in  the  World  War,  our  navy 
yard  establishments  had  to  practically  discontinue  all 
new  construction,  their  plant  and  personnel  being  taxed 
to  the  utmost  maintaining  the  existing  fleet  in  condi- 
tion for  war  service.  Of  the  new  naval  tonnage  pro- 
duced during  the  war  period,  93.8  per  cent  was  con- 
structed in  private  yards. 

These  figures  indicate  an  experience,  skill,  and  ability 
in  the  private  yard  organizations  that  are  an  invaluable 
asset  to  the  navy  plans  for  national  defense.  Already 
under  post-war  neglect  of  both  navy  and  merchant 
marine  construction,  several  of  the  finest  private  ship- 
building plants  have  been  forced  out  of  the  business, 
one  at  least  permanently. 

Small  wonder  that  the  wise  heads  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment are  opposed  to  the  Dallinger  Amendment. 
This  opposition  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  dated  March  12,  1927,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  the  Bureau  of  Construc- 
tion and  Engineering  of  the  Navy  Department: 

"An  added  reason  for  private  construction— and  one 
entirely  apart  from  the  economy  of  the  situation — is  to 


be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  shipyards  (those  that  have 
built  the  major  portion  of  our  fleet)  are  a  vital  neces- 
sity for  national  defense.  It  is  well  known  that  with 
the  practical  cessation  of  merchant  fleet  construction, 
during  recent  years,  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  yards  are 
in  a  very  precarious  condition  financially.  Unless  work 
is  given  them  in  the  near  future,  it  is  doubtful  if  sev- 
eral of  those  we  have  most  relied  on  for  many  years 
past  for  our  best  war  products  will  survive  as  ship- 
building yards.  In  these  circumstances  the  placing  of 
orders  for  these  cruisers  in  private  yards  is  considered 
of  great  importance,  particularly  if  the  cost  of  the  work 
therein  is  materially  less  than  in  navy  yards. 

"Summing  up  the  above,  it  is  believed  that  considera- 
tions of  economy,  of  early  construction  and  of  conserv- 
ing national  assets  for  turning  out  war  products,  point 
clearly  to  the  fact  that  the  Government's  interests  can 
best  be  served  by  placing  these  vessels  in  private  yards, 
provided  reasonable  bids  are  received,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect." 

All  the  shipbuilders  of  the  United  States  ask  is  a  fair 
chance  in  competitive  bidding  against  the  navy  yards, 
and  surely  they  should  get  that.  Any  shipbuilder  who 
has  kept  his  establishment  running  in  these  United 
States  of  ours  for  the  past  seven  years  certainly  de- 
serves all  the  breaks  of  the  game  now  that  there  is  some 
work  in  sight. 

Let's  kill  the  Dallinger  amendment,  give  the  ship- 
builder a  fair  deal,  and  get  better  ships  more  econom- 
ically. 


"If hen  the  government  onee  i 
eufiy  the  field  alone.  No  one  r. 
suit  is  a  piiriilyzinff  monopoly." 


a   husiness   it    must 
nftete  with  it.     The 


-Calvin  Coolidge 


Rescues  at  Sea 


'HEN  we  consider  the  difficulties  and  the  dan- 
ger involved  when  an  able  vessel  stands  by  a 
.  .  disabled  sister  in  rough  weather  at  sea  for  the 
rescue  of  passengers  and  crew  and  if  possible  the  dis- 
abled vessel,  herself,  we  are  forced  to  wonder  at  the 
small  percentage  of  loss  and  at  the  skill,  patience,  and 
daring  of  the  real  seaman  of  all  the  seafaring  races. 
Time  and  again  during  recent  years  American  vessels 
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and  others  have  figured  in  rescue  work  in  a  manner 
that  has  thrilled  the  seafaring  world. 

The  Shipping  Board,  with  pardonable  pride,  has  pub- 
lished in  "Merchant  Fleet  News"  particulars  of  some 
of  the  rescues  effected  by  its  own  vessels.    Here  is  a 
partial  list  of  these  events  covering  about  3  years  time: 
S.S.  American  Shipper  saved   125   persons   from  the 

British  S.S.  Vestris; 
S.S.  West  Eldara  saved  36  men,  the  crew  of  French 

schooner  M.  F.  Fecamp; 
S.S.  Caspar   saved   13  men,  the   crew  of   Norwegian 

motorship  Pinto; 
S.S.  American  Trader  saved  32  men,  the  crew  of  Nor- 
wegian S.S.  Elven; 
S.S.  President  Taft  saved  38  men,  the   crew  of  the 

British  S.S.  Mary  Harloek; 
S.S.  Aquarius  picked  up  14  men  from  two  lifeboats 

of  the  French  schooner  Boree; 
S.S.  President  Roosevelt  saved  31  men,  the  crew  of 

British  Steamer  Antinoe; 
S.S.  Bibbco  saved  29  men,  the  crew  of  Italian  steamer 

Elipoli; 
S.S.  President  McKinley  saved  47  men,  the  crew  of 

Japanese  S.S.  Kyosei  Maru; 
S.S.  Kenowis  saved  16  men,  the  crew  of  Portuguese 

schooner  Manuel  Caragol; 
S.S.  President  Harding  saved    27    men,  the   crew    of 

Italian  S.S.  Ignazio  Florio; 
S.S.  Springfield   saved   7  men,   the    crew    of    British 

brigantine  Thames. 

(January  22,  1929.)  The  U.S.  Shipping  Board  steam- 
ship America,  Captain  George  Freid,  saved  32  men,  the 
crew  of  the  Italian  steamer  Florida.  Rescue  completed 
in  full  gale  in  freezing  temperatures  without  loss  of  a 
man. 

This  catalogue  representing  a  very  small  part  of  the 
life  saved  at  sea  by  American  seamen  and  lifesaving 
agencies  nevertheless  accounts  for  415  souls  from  the 
vessels  of  six  nations  at  points  covering  almost  a  com- 
plete circle  of  the  globe.  Some  of  the  rescues  here 
listed  were  attended  by  tremendous  difficulties  and 
one  was  effected  only  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
two  American  seamen.  Here  is  the  radio  report  cover- 
ing that  incident: 

"We  lost  two  men  who  volunteered  to  row  a  lifeboat 
from  the  President  Roosevelt  through  the  terrific  gale, 
waves  60  feet  high,  to  the  sinking  freighter  Antinoe. 
Ernest  Heitman,  28,  boatswain's  mate.  New  York,  and 
Uno  Wirtenan,  master  at  arms,  Finland,  nearly  reached 
the  Antinoe,  when  a  great  wave  engulfed  them.  They 
were  seen  no  more.  We  lost  four  other  boats,  but  have 
saved  12  famished  sailors  of  the  Antinoe  crew." 

Later  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  taken  off  safely. 

"  'We  lost  two  men' — terse  ship  report. 
Thank  God,  in  times  of  sheik  and  sport 
The  tribe's  still  true.  A  wreath  to  them. 
These  gallant  dead — we  lost  two  MEN! 

Though  there's  much  work  to  do  today. 
And  so  much  golf  and  bridge  to  play, 
A  million  cars  to  whisk  away. 
Let's  pause  a  moment,  just  to  say, 
We  lost  two  MEN." 

J.ogs  of  the  merchant  and  naval  vessels  of  all  nations 
shf^w  many  rescues  at  sea  and  many  losses  of  vessels 
whose  crews  and  passengers  were  saved  by  their  own 


equipment  and  their  own  resourcefulness.  Investigat- 
ing committees  (senatorial  and  other)  charged 
with  the  task  of  finding  out  better  ways  and  means  of 
saving  life  at  sea  might  get  more  helpful  informa- 
tion by  studying  the  successful  rescues  rather  than  the 
disastrous  tragedies,  awarding  merit  and  encourage- 
ment to  success  rather  than  insisting  on  blame  and 
disgrace  for  occasional  failure.  In  the  former  case 
every  one  would  be  eager  to  help  the  investigation  while 
too  often  in  the  latter  case  those  most  vitally  concerned 
and  most  able  to  give  information  may  be  inclined  to 
conceal  essential  facts. 


Steamboat  Inspection  Service 

'OR  nearly  fifty  years  the  United  States  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service  has  been  safeguarding  the  lives 
of  passengers  and  crews  aboard  American  vessels. 
During  all  this  time  the  supervising  inspectors  of  the 
service  have  investigated  every  slightest  accident  at 
sea,  whether  accompanied  by  loss  of  life  or  not.  Even 
the  near-accidents  are  subject  to  scrutiny.  This  long 
experience  has  built  up  a  large  volume  of  information 
and  a  technique  in  practice  which  is  of  great  value  to 
the  merchant  marine.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems 
a  great  pity  that  Congressmen  should  so  lightly  propose 
to  throw  overboard  this  valuable  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

A  resolution  has  been  introduced  to  turn  the  duties 
of  Steamboat  Inspection  over  to  the  Navy  and  to  in- 
crease the  scope  of  inspection  to  cover  stowage  of 
cargo.  Let  us  hope  this  resolution  dies  in  committee. 
The  Navy  has  enough  troubles  now,  and  the  present 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
minor  bureaus  of  our  national  government. 

Let  Congress  remember  when  thinking  of  marine 
disasters  that  no  supervising  body  ashore  can  control 
the  actions  of  men  in  an  emergency  at  sea.  For  always 
"Seas  are  Seas  and  Men  are  Men,"  whether  on  the 
Titanic,  the  Vestris,  or  the  Spanish  Armada. 


Pacific  American  Election 

N  January  18  was  held  the  annual  election  of 
I  officers  of  the  Pacific  American  Steamship  As- 
sociation. Captain  Robert  Dollar,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  annually  re-elected  as  president  of  this 
association,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Honorary 
President,  a  title  created  especially  for  this  Dean  of 
American  shipping. 

J.  C.  Rohlfs,  manager  of  the  marine  department  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  (Calif.)  is  now  president  of 
the  association.  Roger  Lapham,  president  of  the  Am- 
erican-Hawaiian Steamship  Company,  is  first  vice-pre- 
sident. Captain  C.  W.  Saunders.  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  is  second  vice-president.  R.  J.  Chandler,  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company,  is  third  vice-president. 

The  new  directors  are:  Captain  Robert  Dollar,  J.  C. 
Rohlfs,  Roger  Lapham,  Captain  C.  W.  Saunders,  R.  J. 
Chandler,  Wm.  Groundwater  of  the  Union  Oil  Company, 
M.  J.  Wright  of  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company, 
and  George  D.  Zeh,  of  the  Associated  Oil  Company. 

J.  H.  MacLafferty,  representative  of  the  Pacific  Am- 
erican Steamship  Association  at  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
also  re-elected  to  the  office  of  vice-president;  and  J. 
P.  Williams  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  secretary 
and  treasurer. 
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THE  illustration  reproduced  herewith  gives  an 
excellent  panorama  of  Searsport,  one  of  IMaine's 
quaint  seacoast  villages,  located  on  the  Atlantic 
Highway,  110  miles  from  Portland,  30  miles  from 
Bangor. 

For  many  years  this  village  has  been  famous  as  the 
home  of  oldtime  master  mariners,  many  of  them  weal- 
thy, but  adventurers  all,  and  men  of  daring.  Overlook- 
ing beautiful  Penobscot  bay  and  islands,  its  atmos- 
phere has  attracted  a  large  colony  of  summer  vaca- 
tionists from  many  states,  who  have  built  places  or  re- 
modelled the  little  white  farm  houses  with  which  the 
locality  abounds.  The  town  supports  no  newspaper  but 
boasts  of  an  excellent  community  library,  the  gift  of 
Amos  D.  Carver  of  New  York  in  memory  of  his  father. 


Captain  George  A.  Carver,  former  local  shipbuilder  and 
shipowner. 

Some  six  miles  distant  from  Searsport  are  the  grounds 
of  the  Northport  Country  Club,  with  excellent  tennis 
courts  and  a  sporty  nine-hole  golf  course.  The  district 
is  called  one  of  the  coolest  summer  resorts  on  the  en- 
tire Maine  coast. 

The  following  list  of  captains  and  ships  gives  some 
idea  of  the  influence  that  the  Searsport  Shipmasters 
had  on  the  American  merchant  marine  in  the  palmy 
days  of  sail.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  many  of 
these  ships  were  built  at  Searsport,  which  fact  was  un- 
doubtedly responsible  for  the  large  population  prior  to 
1890. 


A  LIST  OF  SHIPS  COMMANDED  BY  SEARSPORT  MEN,  1834-1927 


The  first  ship  ( 
pect.  now  Searsport. 
incorporated  as  a  tow 


.mmanded  by  a  Searsport  captam  was  the  Henry  Leeds,  379  tons,  b""'/' P^^^P|=,' «^-'' 'I  lBil^\''.^flilt'rj±±'.''''L'^ril!^ 


St.  Jam 


McGilve 
Caroline  Reed 
Richard  Nesmith 
Louis  Walsh 
E.  F.  Metcalf 


Dudley  0.  Black. 

Daniel  0.  Blake. 

Osias  Blake. 

John  C.  Beals. 

Shepard  Blanchard. 

Elbridge  Blanchard, 

Albert  N-  Blanchard.     Puritan 

Phineas  B.  Blanchard.    Bangalore 

Edward  D.  Blanchard,    Henrietta 

William  H.  Blanchard 

John  C.  Blanchard, 

James  P.  Butman, 

Peter  C.  Cane, 


1st. 


■  1st, 
Benj.  Carver  2d. 
James  N.  Carver 
John  A.  Carver, 
Charles  G.  Carver. 
Phineas  P.  Car\er, 
Nathan  P.  Carver. 
Frank  L.  Carver, 
Andrew  L.  Carver. 
William  M.  Carver. 
Caleb  F.  Carver. 
Jesse  T.  Carver. 

J.  Herbert  Colcord. 

Benj.  F.  Colcord. 

Theodore  P.  Colcord, 

Theodore  P.  Colcord 
Theodore  P.   Colcord 

Lincoln  A.  Colcord, 

George  W.  Colson. 

Albert  N.  Colson. 

Ed-\vard  L.  Colson, 

Jolin  L.   Crawford, 

Winthrop  S.  Crowell. 

Lebbeus  Curtis. 

Eben  Curtis, 

Henry  G.  Curtis, 

Clifton  Curtis. 

Samuel  Curtis  Jr, 

John  Dow, 

Leroy  Dow. 

Amos  A.  Dow. 


Oscar  G.  Eaton. 
Thomas  B.  Ellis, 
Josiah  L.  Emery. 
James  T.  Erskine, 
Amasa  D.  Field. 
Joseph  C.  Field. 
Alanson  Ford, 
James  Ford. 
William  T-  Ford, 
Frank  N.  Gerry. 
Welcome   Gilkey. 


Wachusett 
E.  B.  Sutton 
Frank  Pendleton 
B.  Aymar 
L.  J.  Morse 
Charter  Oak 
John  Bunyan 
B.  F.  Carver 
Charter  Oak 
Susan  Gilmore 
S.  P.  Hitchcock 
Mary  L.  Stone 


Wildwood 
Harvey  Mills 
Flying  Eagle 
Edward  D.  Peters 
Tillie  E.  Starbuck 
John  C-  Potter 
Belle  of  Bath 
Henry  S.  Sanford 
C.  B.  Car\'er 
John  Currier 
Lucy  A.  Nickels 


Guiding  Star 
W-  H.  Connor 
Lucy  A.  Nickels 
Andrew  Jackson 
Kennebec 
A.  S.  Davis 
Harriet   McGilvery 
S.  F.  Hersey 


Lincoln  Gilkey. 

Charter  Oak 

Isaac  F.  Gilkey. 

Dakota 

Philip  R.  Gilkey. 

Josephus 

James  C.  Gilmore. 

Henrietta 

J.  Locke  Gilmore, 

Western  Chief 

Daniel  S.  Goodell  Sr. 

Mary  Goodell 

Daniel  S.  Goodell  Jr. 

Brown  Bros. 

Daniel  S.  Goodell  Jr. 

Charger 

William  H.  Goodell, 

Gov.  Robie 

Edwin  L.  Griffin. 

Charlotte  White 

Phineas  P.  Griffin. 

Leonora 

Frederick  W.  Hanson 

Calcutta 

Royal  Harriman, 

Mary  Goodell 

George  W.  Hichborn. 

Queenstown 

Sewell  Lancaster. 

W.  J.  Rotch 

Henry  T.  Lancaster, 

Sachem 

Augustus  Lanpher, 

B,  Aymar 

George  McClure, 

John  C.  Potter 

Charles  C.  McClure, 

Fort  George 

John  W.  McGilvery. 

Pharos 

Freeman    McGilvery. 

Wellfleet 

James   McGilvery. 

Oneida 

Selwyn  N.  McGilvery 

David  Brown 

Frank  W,  McGilvery 

Oneida 

Benj,  S.  Merithew. 

Premier 

John  G.  Merryman, 

Matilda 

R.  B.  Fuller 

Edward    M'Grath. 

Ocean  Traveller 

Clarence  N.  Meyers. 

Thomas  Dana 

J.  C.  Nickels. 

Wild  Rover 

David  Nickels, 

Belle  of  Bath 

J,  Fred  Nickels. 

Onward 

Albert  V.  Nickels, 

Iroquois 

E.  D.  P.  Nickels, 

May  Flint 

James  N-  Nickels. 

Frank  Jones 

Sewelt  L.  Nickels. 

Sachem 

Amos  Nichols  Sr. 

Martin  Luther 

Charles  Nichols. 

Melrose 

Ja-nes  Nichols. 

Champlain 

George  A.  Nichols. 

Abner  Coburn 

Wilfred  V.  Nichols. 

W-  H.  Conner 

John  P.  Nichols. 

Living  Age 

Amos  Nichols  Jr. 

Gov.  Robie 

William  G.  Nichols. 

Belle  of  Bath 

Edward  P.  Nichols. 

Frank  Pendleton 

Ja=iper  N.  Nichols, 

Charter  Oak 

Wilson  C.  Nichols, 

Resolute 

Charies  M.  Nichols. 

A.  J.  Fuller 

Pelep  B.  Nichols, 

R.  R.  Thomas 

Cvrus  G.  Nichols  S 

,     Matilda 

Cyrus  G.  Nichols  Jr 

R.  R.  Thomas 

Joshua  B.  Nichols, 

S.  P.  Hitchcock 

Alexander  H.  Nicho 

3,   St.  Mark 

Daniel  C.  Nichols. 

Wandering  Jew 

Allen  Noyes. 

Mary  Goodell 

Benj-  Park. 

Henry  B.  Wright 

Melvin  L.  Park. 


Joseph  H,  Park, 


Jeremiah  H.  Park. 

Luzon 

Isaac  C-  Park. 

Leonora 

Oliver  C.  Park. 

Henry  B.  Wright 

Phineas  Pendleton  2d, 

Vistula 

Phineas  Pendleton  3d. 

Henry  B.  Hyde 

B.  F.  Pendleton 

Nancy  Pendleton 

John  G.  Pendleton. 

Grace  Ross 

John  G.  Pendleton  Jr, 

Solferino 

James  G.  Pendleton, 

Bell  Rock 

Nathan  Pendleton. 

Dunbarton 

Ephraim  Pendleton, 

Statesman 

George  W.  Pendleton, 

Henry  S.  Sanford 

Timothy  C.  Pendleton 

Louie  Walsh 

Frank  I.  Pendleton. 

W.  H.  Connor 

James  N.  Pendleton, 

Mary  L.  Cuahing 

Charles  Pendleton. 

Golden  Rocket 

Andrews.  Pendleton, 

Aryan 

■J.  Frank  Peterson, 

Bennington 

Robert  Porter. 

Matilda 

William  A.  Rogers, 

Helicon 

Andrew  J.  Ross. 

Premier 

Simon  Ross. 

Chandos 

Andrew  M.  Ross, 

Henrietta 

Charles  K.  Sawyer, 

B.  Aymar 

George  C.  Small. 

State  of  Maine 

Chandler  Smart. 

Thirty-one  States 

Jeremiah  Sweetser  1st,  Henry  Leeds 

Jeremiah  Sweetser  2d,  Mary  Goodell 

Joseph  P.  Sweetser, 

Zephyr 

Forest  W.  Treat, 

St.  Paul 

Willard  Treat, 

Henry  B.  Wright 

Joseph  W.  Wallnutt, 

W.  R.  Grace 

Charles  Waterhouse, 

Moonlight 

Asa  H.  Waterhouse, 

S.  F.  Hersey 

Frank  Watson. 

Jacob  C.  Ridgeway 

Albert  T.  Whittier, 

Paul  Revere 

Oren  C.  Young. 

Reaper 

CAPTAINS 

STEAMERS 

Theodore  P.  Colcord 

Columbian 

Charles  M.  Nichols 

Amos  A.  Dow 

Lincoln  A.  Colcord 

James  W.  Ford 

Frank  E.  Curtis 

Oregonian 

Joseph  F.  Nichols 

Texan 

James  B-  Parse 

Washingtonian 

Ji^esh  D.  Sweetser 

Hawaiian 

Scott  Blanchard 

American 

Jeremiah  Merithew 

Vestal 

Isaac  Carver 

Caesar 

Harry  L.  Perry 

Georgian 

George  M.  Curtis 

West  Kazvott 

E.  D.  P.  Nickel 

Alexander 

Clifton  Curtis 

Caisania 

Hollis  H.  Blanchard 

Portland 

**iv,V'-.'^- 
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of  Searsport,  Maine. 
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Pacific  Coast  Trade  Round  the  World 

Dollar  Steamship  Company  Completes,  with  Great  Credit, 

its  Five-year  Contract  with  the  United  States  Shipping 

Board,  Realizing  the  Prophecies  of  its  Founder 


THE  other  day  at  Pier  44,  San  Francisco,  about  150 
exporters,  importers,  and  transportation  men  met 
for  luncheon  on  board  the  steamship  President 
Polk  at  the  invitation  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  to  do 
honorto  Captain  Robert  Dollar.  The  occasion  was  unique 
in  that  it  marked  the  completion  of  the  five-yearcontract 
under  which  the  Dollar  Steamship  Company  purchased 
from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  seven  of  the 
freight  and  passenger  vessels  known  as  the  "502"  type 
and  guaranteed  to  maintain  these  vessels  in  a  west- 
bound round-the-world  service  with  a  minimum  sche- 
dule of  10  trips  a  year  for  the  five  years. 

Shipping  Heads  Skeptical. 

The  moving  spirit  of  this  gigantic  undertaking  was 
approaching  his  eightieth  birthday  when  this  contract 
was  signed.  He  had  obligated  himself  and  his  firm  to 
do  something  which  had  never  before  been  done  and  to 
do  that  thing  on  a  tremendous  scale.  The  wise  shipping 
men  of  the  world's  greatest  ports  shook  their  heads 
sadly.   "Had  Bob  Dollar,  too,  gone  soft  in  the  head?" 

Dollar,  however,  has  always  been  a  very  remarkably 
long-headed  and  clear  visioned  executive.  He  was  not 
taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  was  seeing  clearly  many 
of  the  obstacles  and  risks  involved  in  this  venture.  He 
had  operated  some  of  his  freighters  in  a  round-the- 
world  service  along  substantially  the  route  proposed. 
He  had  established  agencies  and  friendships  and  a 
name  for  integrity  in  the  ports  and  with  the  nations  in- 
volved. He  knew  that  keen  competition  would  come  from 
the  ships  of  many  nationalities. 

Dollar  Reports  Progress. 

And  now  in  the  dining  saloon  of  the  steamship  Presi- 
dent Polk,  Robert  Dollar  is  giving  his  friends  of  San 
Francisco  an  account  of  the  results  of  this,  perhaps 
the  most  amazing  commercial  adventure  of  all  time. 
That  at  the  age  of  85  he  should  do  this  personally,  with 
a  clear  voice,  and  in  a  very  forceful  manner  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  "Dean  of  American  Shipping." 

Dollar  went  round  the  world  with  his  first  ship,  act- 
ing as  his  own  sales-manager.  He  told  all  his  agents 
what  "they  were  up  against."  "the  shoals  and  rocks 
ahead,"  the  "possibilities  in  trade."  At  Singapore  he 
expected  to  get  a  share  of  the  rubber  carrying  trade; 
at  Penang  he  believed  they  would  get  some  tin.    Not  a 


pound  of  either  was  forthcoming  on  the  first  several 
trips. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "my  coat  is  off  to  get  the  business 
for  this  line  and  to  make  the  service  the  best  obtainable, 
and  I  expect  your  coats  to  be  off  too." 

Half  Million  Loss  in  Six  Months. 

After  striking  a  trial  balance  on  the  first  six  months 
operation,  the  Dollar  Steamship  Company  found  itself 
$465,000  in  the  "red."  Captain  Dollar  went  round  the 
world  again.  This  time  he  said,  "Boys,  a  year  ago  I  told 
you  my  coat  was  off  and  your  coats  must  be  the  same; 
and  now  I  tell  you  I  have  taken  off  my  shirt  and  I  ex- 
pect your  shirts  to  come  off  likewise." 

The  Captain  then  told  many  of  the  shrewd  methods 
that  had  been  used  to  show  shippers  in  foreign  ports 
the  advantages  of  shipping  on  the  Dollar  Line,  not  be- 
cause of  lower  rates,  but  because  of  dependable,  ade- 
quate, better  service  at  even  or  higher  rates  than  those 
charged  by  competitors.  "Any  fool  can  start  a  rate 
war;  the  wise  steamship  operator  demonstrates  better 
sei-vice  for  a  better  rate."  This  has  been  a  slogan  with 
the  line,  and  of  the  results,  "I  can  merely  state  that 
business  is  now  satisfactory."  When  an  executive  of 
the  Captain  Dollar  type  says  that  "business  is  satisfac- 
tory" you  can  depend  on  it  that  business  is  "pretty 
good." 

Pacific  Coast  Trade  Extension. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  watch  the  reactions  of 
business  men  to  the  remarks  of  Captain  Dollar,  and  this 
Foreign  Trade  Club  luncheon  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  He  held  his  audience  under  a  spell  for  a  full  half- 
hour.  When  the  meeting  adjourned  many  expressed 
the  thought  that  he  was  more  full  of  "pep"  and  vigor 
than  the  majority  of  men  half  his  age.  He,  himself,  says 
that  he  and  his  line  are  just  beginning.  His  example 
certainly  should  be  a  very  potent  inspiration  to  the 
young  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

An  established  service  of  this  kind  is  in  reality  an 
e.xtension  of  Pacific  Coast  Trade  Round  the  World.  In 
this  connection  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  develop- 
ment of  business  by  this  service  are  very  interesting. 

In  carrying  out  its  contract  with  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  the  Dollar  Steamship  Line  has  per- 
formed better  than  200  per  cent.     The  contract  called 
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for  a  guarantee  of  50  round  the  world  trips  in  the  five 
years,  whereas  the  log  of  performance  shows  107  trips 
completed.  Departures  from  all  ports  on  all  trips  have 
been  substantially  on  schedule.  A  mileage  of  2,900,000 
has  been  logged  by  these  steamers  in  the  107  trips.  Over 
$1,500,000  have  been  spent  by  the  line  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  food  alone;  5,250,000  meals  have  been  served; 
$4,000,000  have  been  spent  for  fuel  oil;  millions  have 
been  paid  out  in  wages  and  salaries  afloat  and  ashore; 
and  millions  more  in  voyage  repairs,  betterments,  and 
reconstruction.  The  great  majority  of  these  expendi- 
tures are  directly  adding  to  Pacific  Coast  prosperity. 
New  World  Markets  Opened 
During  the  five  years  just  past  the  Dollar  Round-the- 
World  Service  has  been  directly  responsible  for  opening 
up  new  markets  to  Pacific  Coast  merchants  amounting 
to  a  sales  total  of  over  $30,000,000.  And  as  the  Captain 
says.   "This  is  just  a  beginning." 

Much  of  this  business  is  entirely  new  development, 
started  by  experimental  shipments.  Introduction  of 
California  sardines  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the 
East  Indies  is  one  striking  example  of  this  pioneering 
method.  Some  four  and  a  half  years  back,  an  introduc- 
tory shipment  of  three  cases  of  California  packed  sar- 
dines was  sent  out  for  distribution,  a  can  or  two  here 
and  there  to  retail  merchants  in  Singapore  and  other 
cities.  The  result  was  amazing  even  to  the  packers  of 
this  excellent  food  product.  The  Dollar  Line  alone  has 
carried  875,000  cases  of  California  sardines  during  the 
past  four  years— and  this  is  just  a  beginning. 

The  shipment  of  other  Pacific  Coast  products  is  grow- 
ing in  like  proportion  and  the  sales  messages  of  Pacific 
Coast  producers  and  manufacturers  are  being  carried 
round  the  globe  in  a  most  practical  and  gainful  way. 
Rapid  Expansion  of  Trade. 
The  volume  of  business  offering  to  the  Dollar  Line  is 
increasing  steadily  and  the  line  is  now  putting  on  more 
tonnage  and  will  soon  be  building  some  new  vessels. 
At  the  same  time  other  lines  are  getting  into  the  trade 
on  a  round-the-world  basis,  and  the  lines  formerly  op- 
erating along  parts  of  the  route  from  Europe  to  Asiatic 
ports  and  return  have  bettered  their  tonnage  and  then- 
schedules.   There  has  been  no  rate  war,  and  no  unfair 


competition.  In  fact  the  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  has 
dominated  these  services  and  the  competition  has  re- 
sulted in  a  higher  grade  of  transportation  for  both 
freight  and  passengers. 

The  Pacific  Coast  honors  Robert  Dollar,  and  the 
whole  shipping  world  pays  respect  to  him.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  shipping  business  in  a  measure  given  to 
very  few  of  the  world  shipping  magnates  and  has  also 
achieved  as  a  man  and  citizen  to  an  extent  granted  to 
few  of  his  fellows.  He  is  the  head  of  a  large  family  of 
successful  and  highly  respected  sons  and  daughters, 
grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren.  The  partner 
of  his  early  struggles  is  still  by  his  side,  sharing  in  the 
joy  of  fulfillment. 

Surely  the  word  "Realization"  could  now  be  written 
largelv  over  the  career  of  Robert  Dollar.  But  appar- 
ently his  eye  is  not  dimmed,  neither  is  his  natural  force 
abated,  for  he  is  still  looking  forward  to  much  greater 
records  for  Pacific  Ocean  Trade  and  to  much  greater 
expansion  for  the  Dollar  Steamship  Services. 


Our  Foreign  Customers 

•'HREE  of  the  countries  constituting  the  British 
Empire  appear  among  the  first  ten  best  custo- 
-  -  mers  of  the  United  States  as  disclosed  in  an  ana- 
lysis of  our  foreign  trade  appearing  in  "Our  World 
Trade,"  issued  by  the  Foreign  Commerce  Department 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  last 
month. 

Canada  tops  the  list  with  $679,952,000,  19.1  per  cent 
of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  nine 
months  ending  September  30.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
second  with  $548,997,000  and  Australia  eighth  with 
$103,475,000. 

The  three  countries  took  from  the  United  States  an 
aggregate  of  $1,332,424,000  in  goods  out  of  an  export 
total  of  $3,482,556,000. 

Other  countries  among  the  first  ten  best  customers 
were  Germany,  with  $298,986,000;  Japan,  with  $183,- 
969  000;  France,  with  $154,259,000;  Argentina,  with 
$121,709,000;  Italy,  with  $103,475,000;  and  the  Nether- 
lands, with  $100,671,000. 


George  E.  Williams,  president 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  of 
California,  and  Frederick  L.  Kos- 
ter,  director  of  the  Club,  con- 
gratulating Captain  Robert  Dollar 
on  the  occasion  of  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  on 
board  the  Dollar  Line  steamer 
President  Polk  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  the  contract  of 
the  Dollar  Steamship  Company 
with  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  for  the  operation  of  a 
freight  and  passenger 
round-the-world. 
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Steamship  Association,  Shipowners'  Association,  and 

Waterfront  Employers'  Union  Issue  Rules  for 

the  Safe  Handling  of  Cargo,  of  Gear,  and 

of  Trailers  on  the  Waterfronts 

of  California  Harbors 


General  Safety  Instructions. 

1.  Every  injury  received  at  work 
shall  be  reported  immediately  by  the 
injured  person  to  his  foreman  or 
immediate  superior.  The  injured 
employe  shall  see  to  it  that  every 
wound,  however  insignificant  it 
may  appear,  is  at  once  treated  by 
the  employer's  authorized  first-aid 
attendant,  or  doctor,  and  carefully 
guarded  against  the  penetration  of 
dust  and  other  impurities.  As  long 
as  the  injury  is  not  protected  by 
the  prescribed  emergency  covering, 
the  injured  person  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  work. 

2.  "Horseplay"  and  scuffling  on 
the  job  are  prohibited. 

3.  Employes  shall,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, remain  near  their  work. 

4.  Entering  dark  holds,  decks,  or 
compartments  without  a  light  is 
prohibited. 

5.  Employes  in  the  vicinity  of 
moving  machinery  should  wear 
closely  fitting  clothing. 

6.  Safety  shoes  are  available  from 
the  Company  at  wholesale  prices, 
and  will  prevent  many  injuries  to 
the  feet. 

7.  Employes  shall  not  unnecessar- 
ily walk  on  or  ride  strongbacks  or 
beams. 

8.  Employes  shall  use  only  the 
safe  gangways  provided  when  going 
to  and  from,  or  about,  the  ship. 

9.  Walking  over  covered  hatches 
shall  only  be  done  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. Take  time  to  go  around. 

10.  All  precautions  for  safety 
shall  be  taken  when  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  ladder.  Do  not  use  any  lad- 
der that  is  not  properly  secured. 

11.  Docks,  decks,  and  other  work- 
ing places  shall  be  kept  clean  and 
orderly. 

12.  Employes  are  expected  to  do 
everything  possible  to  prevent  fires 
on  the  ships  and  docks.  No  smoking 
on  ship  or  dock. 

13.  No  longshoreman  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquors 
will  be  permitted  to  work. 

14.  When  lifting  a  heavy  object, 
be  sure  of  your  foot,ing.  Bend  your 
knees;  keep  your  back  straight,  and 
push  up  with  your  leg  muscles,  and 
avoid  painful  back  strains,  and  rup- 
tures. 


Duties  of  Longshoremen 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR  SAFETY 


Pacific  Americao  Steamship  Association 
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15.  Stand  clear  of  unguarded 
crankshafts  and  other  moving  ma- 
chinery. 

Safe  Handling  of  Cargo. 

18.  Stacking  or  taking  down  a 
pile  of  any  sort  of  cargo  shall  be 
done  with  necessary  caution. 

19.  Riding  cargo  hooks  is  prohib- 
ited; however,  in  emergencies,  and 
under  safe  working  conditions,  spe- 
cially prepared  slings  may  be  rid- 
den in  and  out  of  the  holds,  under 
the  orders  and  direct  supervision  of 
the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  hatch. 

20.  Standing  or  working  under 
hanging  loads  is  prohibited. 

21.  All  cargo  raised  by  hoisting 
gear  shall  always  be  carefully  se- 
cured against  falling  or  spreading. 

22.  Poorly  prepared  or  unsafe 
loads  shall  not  be  hoisted. 

2.3.  When  cargo  is  being  hoisted 
or  lowered  by  hoisting  gear,  em- 
ployes should  stand  from  under. 

24.  In  hoisting  lump  coal,  or  simi- 
lar cargo,  in  ba.skets,  tubs,  etc.,  care 
is  to  be  taken  that  the  containers 
are  not  filled  above  the  rim. 

25.  When     handling       cargo       by 


means  of  chains,  hooks,  or  claws, 
the  greatest  care  is  to  be  employed ; 
the  chain's  parts  are  to  be  pulled 
tight,  and  the  hooks  and  claws  se- 
curel,v  fastened,  so  that  the  cargo 
cannot  fall. 

26.  In  slinging  up  a  load,  or  hook- 
ing on  empty  slings,  employes  shall 
be  sure  that  their  hands  and  feet 
are  not  in  a  position  to  be  caught  by 
slings  or  bridles.  Stand  clear  of 
bights. 

27.  When  assisting  to  steady  or 
land  a  load  on  the  dock,  the  em- 
ployes shall  never  stand  between 
the  load  and  the  ship,  or  between 
the  load  and  any  fixed  object,  and 
shall  always  face  the  load. 

28.  Before  using  any  cargo  hand 
hook,  it  shall  be  properly  sharpen- 
ed, free  from  rust,  and  have  a  tight 
handle. 

29.  While  working  cargo  which  is 
liable  to  shift  or  roll  on  employes, 
the  cargo  shall  be  secured  or 
blocked. 

Safe  Handling  of  Gear. 

32.  If  tools,  materials,  appliances, 
or  any  gear  furnished  by  the  Com- 
pany are  at  any  time  found  to  be 
out  of  repair,  defective,  or  in  any 
way  unsafe,  employes  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  work  immediately,  and  thereby 
avoid  taking  any  unnecessary  risks 
arising  therefrom. 

33.  Removal  of  existing  protec- 
tive appliances  is  strictly  prohibit- 
ed. 

34.  Blocks,  crow-bars,  chain- 
slings,  or  other  heavy  equipment, 
shall  not  be  thrown  from  deck  to 
ship's  holds,  or  from  deck  to  dock. 

35.  A  load  shall  not  be  lifted  with 
a  chain  that  has  a  kink  in  it. 

36.  Winches,  conveyors,  belts,  and 
all  driving  gear  may  be  lubricated 
while  in  motion  only  when  this  can 
be  done  by  means  of  suitable  con- 
trivances, without  danger. 

37.  Lubricating  and  oiling  while 
a  machine  is  in  motion  may  only  be 
done  by  persons  authorized  to  do  so. 

38.  Cleaning  of  machine  parts 
may  only  be  done  while  the  machine 
is  standing  still. 

Safe  Handling  of  Winches. 
41.  No  employe    may    operate    a 
machine   unless   he   is   qualified   in 
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its  operation.  Do  not  work  with  any 
machine  unless  authorized  by  the 
person  in  charge. 

42.  Winch  drivers  shall,  before 
hoisting  cargo,  assure  themselves 
that  the  fall  is  in  good  order  and 
securely  clamped  to  the  winch 
drum,  and  that  the  winch  is  in  good 
order;  and  shall,  under  all  circum- 
stances, correct  all  faults  found.  If 
they  cannot  do  this,  they  shall  give 
notice  to  their  immediate  superior 
at  once. 

43.  Winch  drivers  shall  not  leave 
steam-propelled  winches  unattend- 
ed unless  the  main  steam  valve  is 
closed. 

44.  A  winch  driver  shall  take  sig- 
nals for  operating  a  winch  from 
but  one  man — the  authorized  signal 
man.  Men  signaling  hatch  tenders 
or  winch  drivers  shall  do  so  in  a 
positive  manner. 

45.  Winch  drivers  shall  not  sit 
on  hatch  coamings,  or  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  fall  into  the 
hatch.  Such  seats  as  are  necessary 
shall  be  strongly  made,  and  well  se- 
cured. 

46.  Extensions  on  operating  lev- 
ers of  winches  shall  be  of  firm 
wood,  or  preferably  of  adequately 
sized  metal,  and  safely  secured  to 
the  regular  handles. 

Safe  Use  of  Motor  Vehicles  and 
Trailers. 

49.  The  speed  of  jitneys  or  trac- 
tors shall,  under  no  conditions,  ex- 
ceed ten  miles  an  hour  on  docks  or 
wharves.  Where  there  is  congestion, 
the  speed  shall  not  exceed  five 
miles  an  hour. 

50.  Jitney  drivers  shall  test 
brakes,  steering  gear,  etc.,  before 
using  the  machine. 

51.  When,  in  the  line  of  duty,  an 
employe  finds  it  necessary  to  ride 
a  Jitney,  tractor,  or  trailer,  he  shall 
sit  or  stand  so  that  he  has  a  secure 
hand-hold;  so  that  no  part  of  his 
body  extends  beyond  the  sides  of 
the  vehicle,  and  so  that  he  will  not 
be  injured  by  shifting  or  moving 
loads. 

52.  Jumping  off  or  on  moving  ve- 
hicles is  prohibited. 

Special  Safety  Rules. 

55.  Apply  the  rule  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  as  well  as  the  above 
rules;  they  are  intended  for  your 
protection  and  guidance. 

56.  Remember  that  "Every  rule 
for  safety  is  written  in  the  blood  of 
a  workman." 

First  Aid  Rules. 

59.  Prompt  and  intelligent  first- 
aid  may  save  a  man's  life.  Learn 
how  to  do  it  right. 


Ev,!ry  longshoreman,  while  employed  as  such. 
is  insured  by  his  employer,  either  under  the  State 
or  Federal  Compensation  Acts,  assuring  him  medij 
cal  attention  and  hospital  care  in  case  of  iniurj-, 
and  also,  under  certain  conditions,  a  certain  per- 
centage of  his  average  wages  if  he  is  partially  or 
totally  disabled  by  such  accident.  The  amount 
of  compensation  received  by  the  injured  employe 
will  not  compensate  for  the  suffering  endured  as  a 
result  of  an  injury,  and  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
wages  he  could  have  earned  if  not  injured.  It  is 
to  his  advantage,  as  well  as  the  Company's,  to 
observe  strictly  these  instructions  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents. 

Every  dock  or  wharf  on  which  work  is  done  by 
this  Company  is  equipped  with  a  first-aid  kit,  which 
is  in  charge  of  an  authorized  attendant.  The  loca- 
tion of  such  kit.  the  name  of  the  person  in  charge 
thereof,  the  telephone  number  of  the  Emergency 
Hospital,  and  the  name,  address  and  telephone 
number  of  the  Company's  physician  are  posted  on 
the  Company's  bulletin  board. 


Foreword  of  pamphlet,   "Dutit 
Longshoremen." 


60.  Before  moving  an  injured 
man,  look  him  over  carefully  to  see 
how  badly  he  is  hurt. 

61.  Look  for  bleeding,  fractures, 
or  dislocations,  and  see  if  breathing 
has  stopped. 

62.  Bleeding  from  a  cut  artery 
comes  in  spurts,  and  should  be  im- 
mediately controlled.  It  can  be  stop- 
ped by  pressing  your  fingers  on  the 
artery  between  the  cut  and  the 
heart. 

63.  Do  not  move  a  man  who  has 
a  broken  leg,  thigh,  or  back,  or 
other  serious   fracture,   or  disloca- 
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shoremen." 


tion,  but  immediately  send  for  the 
Company's  authorized  First  Aid 
Attendant. 

64.  Don't  depend  upon  a  pulmotor 
or  any  other  mechanical  device  for 
reviving  a  drowning  man.  Attempt 
to  revive  him  immediately  by  first 
getting  the  water  out  of  his  throat, 
and  cleaning  out  his  mouth.  Then 
lay  him  face  down.  You  can  make 
him  breathe  by  alternately  applying 
and  releasing  the  weight  of  your 
body  through  your  own  hands  plac- 
ed over  his  short  ribs.  Work  in  time 
with  your  own  deep  breathing.  Don't 
stop,  and  don't  permit  any  one  to 
move  the  man  until  he  is  breathing 
normally.  Keep  the  man  warm,  and 
send  for  the  doctor.  Every  long- 
shoreman should  know  how  to  re- 
vive a  drowning  man. 

65.  If  a  man  is  seriously  injured, 
don't  let  him  sit  up.  Keep  him  quiet 
and  warm,  and  handle  him  care- 
fully. 

66.  Don't  touch  any  wound  with 
your  fingers,  or  cover  it  with  un- 
clean handkerchiefs  or  other  ma- 
terial. 

67.  Don't  wash  wounds. 

68.  Don't  put  tobacco  juice  on  a 
wound. 

69.  Don't  neglect  splinters, 
scratches,  and  small  cuts,  as  there 
is  always  danger  of  blood  poisoning 
when  the  skin  is  broken. 

70.  Have  all  injuries  treated  by 
the  authorized  First  Aid  Attendant. 

(Editorial  Note)  The  above  rules, 
issued  in  pamphlet  form,  have  been 
adopted  and  put  in  use  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  stevedoring  firms  at 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
harbors. 

As  printed,  the  rules  have  blank 
spaces  after  extra  numbers  between 
each  heading,  and  suggestions  are 
asked  for  additioned  rules  to  fill 
these  spaces  and  for  constructive 
criticism  on  the  printed  rules. 

The  committee  that  prepared 
these  rules  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  simple,  direct  phraseology  and 
on  the  form  adopted  for  the  pam- 
phlet. There  is  nothing  here  that 
may  not  be  understood  readily  by 
the  foreman  on  the  job  or  any  of 
the  men  working  under  him. 

We  are  informed  on  credible 
authority  that  the  aggressive  pro- 
gram for  safety  carried  out  on  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront  is  bring- 
ing excellent  results.  It  is  said  that 
the  record  for  1928  shows  an  aver- 
age lost  time  accident  ratio  at  San 
Francisco  that  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  any  port  in  the  United 
States. 
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By  S.  D.  Henderson,  Engineer,  Boston  Service  Department, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  the 
new  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ter Chelan  with  a  full 
complement  of  officers 
and  crew  and  several 
guests  left  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  on  her  maiden 
trip,  a  so-called  ten  day 
"shake-down"  cruise.  A 
standard  speed  of  ten 
knots  was  maintained  and 
various  lightships  were 
picked  up  as  we  made  our 
way  down  the  coast.  Three 
days  after  our  departure, 
storm  warnings  were  re- 
ceived and  we  barely  had 
time  to  make  Delaware 
Breakwater  to  escape  an 
84  mile  an  hour  gale.  Con- 
tinuing on  our  trip  the 
following  day  we  passed 
Cape  Hatteras  and  finally 
headed  toward  Bermuda. 
Seas  were  heavy  but  the 
new  cutter  proved  herself 
a  good  sea  boat. 

Arriving  at  Bermuda  after  eight 
days  out,  we  moored  to  a  buoy  in 
the  picturesque  harbor  of  Hamilton 
and  all  hands  went  ashore  for  the 
evening.  One  has  no  fear  of  being 
run  down  by  a  "hit  and  run"  driver 
in  Bermuda  as  no  motor  vehicles 
are  allowed  on  the  island,  bicycles 
and  horses  being  used  for  transpor- 
tation. Sight-seeing  from  a  buggy  is 
excellent  as  one  cannot  miss  a 
thing.  Everyone  enjoyed  the  even- 
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View  on  the  after  deck  of  the  new  turbo-electric  Coast 

Guard  cutter  Chelan,  featuring  3-inch  anti-aircraft  gun 

and  electrically  driven  capstar^. 


ing  ashore  and  on  returning  to  the 
ship  we  learned  that  an  S.O.S.  had 
been  received  and  we  were  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  the  training 
ship  Newport,  which  was  disabled 
near  the  Azores. 

An  e.xtra  supply  of  water  and  pro- 
visions was  taken  aboard  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  soon  we  were  driv- 
ing full  speed  ahead  for  the  New- 
port one  thousand  miles  away.  We 


steamed  forced  draft  for  three  days 
and  nights  until  right  after  the 
noonday  meal  of  the  fourth  day, 
when  the  Newport  with  sails  set 
loomed  on  the  horizon.  Provisions 
were  transferred,  a  twelve-inch 
hawser  sent  aboard,  and  shortly  we 
had  the  training  ship  in  tow  and 
were  headed  for  New  York  about 
two  thousand  miles  away. 

With  calm  seas  a  towing  speed  of 
nine  knots  was  logged  for  the  first 
two  days,  but  then  the  weather 
grew  bad  and  speed  was  reduced  to 
four  knots  to  keep  the  Newport 
from  being  towed  under.  For  eight 
days  more  we  plowed  along  with 
speed  ranging  from  four  to  nine 
knots,  and  finally  brought  the 
training  ship  safely  into  New  York 
harbor.  Much  credit  is  due  Captain 
Dempwolf  and  his  crew  for  their 
excellent  display  of  seamanship  in 
successfully  completing  this  long 
tow  under  e.xtremely  adverse  wea- 
ther conditions. 

The  New  York  State  Nautical 
Ship  Newport  is  a  1050  ton  barken- 
tine  equipped  with  an  auxiliary  en- 
gine. She  was  on  her  yearly  cruise 
with  about  120  students  and  crew, 
when  about  .500  miles  off  the  Azores 
she  lost  her  propeller.  Absolutely 
becalmed  the  Newport,  in  spite  of 
having  all  sails  set,  had  logged  on- 
ly a  few  miles  in  two  weeks.  Pro- 
visions had  run  low  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Chelan  was  most  welcome. 
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Chelan. 
•  turbo-generator.  Total  shaft  horsepower  3200. 
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The  machinery  of  the  Chelan  re- 
ceived a  severe  test  during  this  un- 
usual maiden  trip,  and  its  excellent 
performance  throughout  the  entire 
voyage  paid  high  tribute  to  its  de- 
sign and  manufacture. 

The  Chelan  was  the  first  of  five 
cruiser-type  cutters  constructed  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany for  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Service.  She.  and  her  sister 
ships,  Pontchartrain,  Tahoe.  Cham- 
plain  and  Mendota,  are  2.50  feet 
long,  with  a  42  foot  beam,  and  dis- 
place 2100  tons.  These  vessels  are 
all  equipped  with  turbine  electric 
drive  manufactured  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company. 

It  is  of  interest  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  that  these  five  cutters  are  all 
equipped  with  Washington-Estep 
diesel  auxiliary  generating  sets, 
built  by  the  Washington  Iron  Works 


Training  ship  Newport  of  New  York  State,  becalmed  off  the  Azores. 


for  fire  service,  and,  in  a  battery 
of  three,  for  a  general,  all-around 
service,  including  everything  from 
sanitary  system  to  deck  washing. 

Schutte  and  Koerting  eductors 
are  used  for  freeing  the  bilges  from 
water. 

Kingsbury  bearings  take  the 
thrust  of  the  screw,  and  the  shaft 
tube  bearing  is  a  14-5/8-inch  diam- 
eter Goodrich  Cutless  Rubber  bear- 
ing. Water  for  lubricating  this 
bearing  is  provided  by  a  2-inch  pipe 
from  the  main  circulator  discharge 
through  the  condenser.  This  pipe 
has  no  valves  except  a  check  at  the 
stern  tube. 


of  Seattle.  These  sets  consist  of  a 
4  cyl.  110  H.P.  600  R.P.M.  Wash- 
ington-Estep Diesel  engine,  direct- 
connected  to  a  50  K.W.  direct  cur- 
rent generator  and  a  30  K.W.  alter- 
nating current  generator.  These 
sets  were  shipped  east  and  installed 
in  the  ships  on  the  ways. 

The  Chelan  is  to  be  permanently 
stationed  on  Puget  Sound,  and  the 
Tahoe  is  to  operate  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Both  of  these  vessels  are  now 
on  their  stations  and  are  exciting 
much  favorable  comment  for  their 
propulsion  and  general  equipment. 
They  are  the  fastest  coast  guard 
cutters  of  their  class  in  the  service, 
being  capable  of  better  than  IG^^ 
knots  an  hour  at  sea. 


Other  items  of  interest  in  the 
power  plant  of  the  new  Coast  Guard 
cutters  are  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boil- 
ers of  the  interdeck,  superheater 
type  furnishing  steam  at  250  pounds 
gauge  pressure  and  250  degrees 
superheat.  These  boilers  are  fitted 
with  Babcock  &  Wilcox  fuel  oil 
burners  of  the  combined  forced 
draft-natural  draft  type. 

Quimby  screw  pumps  are  used 
for  the  fuel  oil  service  in  duplicate. 
One  electrically  driven  and  one 
driven  by  steam  turbine. 

Diamond  soot  blowers  are  used, 
and  Babcock  &  Wilcox  feed  water 
regulators. 

Warren  centrifugal  pumps  lare 
used  for  main   circulating  service, 


GENERAL  MACHINERY  COR- 
PORATION 

THE  business  of  The  Niles  Tool 
Works  Company,  formerly  own- 
ed by  the  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company  and  The  Hooven,  Owens 
Rentschler  Company,  both  of  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  are  now  consolidated 
under  the  ownership  of  the  General 
Machinery  Corporation. 

This  consolidation  is  significant 
and  is  bound  to  be  of  real  benefit 
to  the  trade  as  a  whole,  because  it 
brings  under  one  management  the 
entire  engineering  and  manufactur- 
ing resources  of  two  companies 
that  have  been  in  existence  for  six- 
ty and  eighty-three  years,  respec- 
tively, manufacturing  heavy  mach- 
inery of  all  kinds.  The  plants,  mod- 
ern in  every  way,  located  in  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  a  section  noted  for  its 
skilled  mechanics,  are  equipped 
with  excellent  machinery  and  un- 
surpassed foundry  facilities. 
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Trade,  Traffic 


Foreign  Trade 


By  Dr.  Julius  Klein,   Director, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. 


THE  year  1928  closed  with  do- 
mestic business  larger  than 
ever  before  and  foreign  trade 
in  exceptional  volume,  and  there  is 
everj-  indication  that  the  high  lev- 
els of  recent  months  will  be  carried 
into  the  New  Year.  The  output  of 
farm  crops  during  1928  was  about 
5  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  industrial  produc- 
tion showed  an  even  greater  in- 
crease. Exports  of  merchandise 
were  larger  than  in  any  year  since 
1920,  exceeding  five  billion  dollars. 
The  automotive  and  construction 
industries  continued  throughout 
1928  to  be  the  back-log  of  America's 
prosperity.  Automobile  production 
was  larger  than  in  any  earlier  year 
and  contracts  for  future  construc- 
tion showed  a  substantial  growth. 
The  activity  of  these  industries  has 
resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  de- 
mand for  many  related  products 
such  as  steel,  cement,  rubber  tires. 
and  refined  petroleum. 

The  world-wide  improvement  in 
business  conditions  in  recent  years 
is  indicated  by  the  steady  expansion 
in  the  exports  of  other  nations 
which  has  rather  closely  paralleled 
the  growth  of  our  own  trade.  The 
combined  figures  of  ten  leading 
European  countries  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1928  show  an  in- 
crease of  5  per  cent  in  value  of  ex- 
ports as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1927.  The  fact 
that  this  expansion  is  relatively 
greater  than  that  of  the  exports  of 
th?  United  States  is  evidence  of  the 
further  economic  recovery  of  Eu- 
rope. Of  the  ten  countries,  only 
Sweden  and  Finland  had  smaller 
exports  than  in  1927.  Germany's 
trade  showed  an  especially  marked 
growth. 

The  exports  of  countries  outside 
of  Europe  reached  about  the  same 
aggregate  value  as  in  1927.  Can- 
adian exports  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1928  were    6    per    cent 


larger  in  value  than  a  year  earlier, 
while  the  total  value  of  exports  of 
four  important  Asiatic  countries 
declined  bv  3  per  cent.,  chiefly  as  a 
result  of  tbe  decrease  in  price  of 
rubber  and  silk. 

The  total  value  of  our  exports  of 
merchandise  increased  about  .3  per 
cent  in  1928  and  was  larger  than  in 
any  of  the  seven  preceding  years. 
As  the  average  prices  of  commodi- 
ties exported  was  unchanged,  the 
change  in  value  of  trade  measures 
quite  accurately  the  change  in  its 
physical  volume.  Exports  of  wholly 
and  partly  finished  manufactures 
comprised  about  three-fifths  of  the 
total  trade  (twice  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  in  1896-1900).  The  size  of 
exports  of  this  type  of  merchandise 
is  determined  very  largely  by  the 
e.xtent  and  effectiveness  of  our 
sales  efforts.  The  further  substan- 
tial growth  of  our  exports  of  these 
fabricated  products  in  1928  indi- 
cates once  again  our  ability  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  other  indus- 
trial nations. 

Exports  of  finished  manufacture.^ 
have  been  steadily  expanding  for 
six  years,  and  in  1928  were  about 
70^^  higher  in  value  than  in  1922. 
The  most  marked  growth  during  the 
past  year  occurred  in  the  exports  of 
automotive  products,  which  reach- 
ed a  total  value  of  almost  $500,000- 
000  (according  to  10  months  fig- 
ures), and  were  about  one-fourth 
larger  than  in  1927,  the  best  pre- 
vious year.  During  the  past  six 
years  the  value  of  our  automotive 
exports  has  increased  by  about 
$300,000,000,  or  more  than  150  per 
cent.  As  the  purchasing  power  and 
standard  of  living  of  other  nations 
show  further  improvement,  it  is 
probable  that  there  will  be  yet 
greater  demands  from  abroad  for 
American  automobiles.  Marked 
gains  have  also  occurred  in  recent 
years  in  our  exports  of  many  other 
fabricated   commodities — industrial 


machinery,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, office  appliances,  rubber 
tires,  and  cutlery. 

Exports  of  semi-manufactures 
continued  to  show  a  steady  growth 
in  1928,  owing  to  larger  sales  of 
copper,  iron  and  steel  products,  and 
leather  in  foreign  countries.  Ex- 
ports of  copper  were  about  7  per 
cent  larger  in  quantity  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  1928  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  earlier. 
This  increased  demand  from  abroad 
was  accompanied  by  a  steady  ad- 
vance in  the  price  with  the  result 
that  the  value  of  exports  was  15  per 
cent  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  value  of  crude  materials  ex- 
ported was  also  larger  than  in  1927, 
in  spite  of  a  smaller  movement  of 
coal,  largely  because  the  exports  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  undressed  furs 
increased. 

Exports  of  crude  foodstuffs  were 
materially  reduced,  as  the  move- 
ment of  wheat  and  rye  was  much 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  Trade 
in  manufactured  foodstuffs,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  comparatively 
little  change  in  value,  since  a 
marked  growth  in  exports  of  can- 
ned fruits  offset  declines  in  the 
values  of  flour  and  meat  sent 
abroad. 

Consideration  of  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  trade  indicates 
that  exports  to  all  continents  ex- 
cept Oceania  increased  in  1928.  Ex- 
ports to  Canada  increased  8  per 
cent  and  that  country  advanced  to 
first  place  in  our  trade.  Much  of 
this  gain  resulted  from  larger  ship- 
ments of  automobiles,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  other  manufactured 
articles. 

Exports  to  Asia  showed  an  even 
greater  growth,  amounting  to  about 
12  per  cent,  as  a  consequence  of 
largely  increased  shipments  to 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. Exports  to  China  were  about 
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one-half  again  as  large  as  in  1927, 
owing  to  a  marked  expansion  of 
sales  of  illuminating  oil,  leaf  to- 
bacco, cigarettes,  and  many  other 
manufactured  products  as  a  result 
of  improved  conditions  in  that 
country. 

Shipments  to  South  America  have 
also  continued  their  upward  trend 
and  reached  a  total  value  of  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  in  1922.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  growth  occurred 
in  our  trade  with  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Colombia,  which  were  already 
our  largest  customers  on  that  con- 
tinent. The  increased  purchases  of 
South  America  as  in  other  recent 
years  consisted  largely  of  manufac- 
tured articles — automobiles,  mach- 
inery, iron  and  steel  products,  and 
gasoline. 

The  total  value  of  American  ex- 
ports to  Europe  was  about  the  same 
in  1927  as  in  the  previous  year,  the 
principal  changes  being  increases 
in  shipments  to  Italy,  Russia,  Swe- 
den, Spain  and  Poland,  which  were 
about  equal  to  the  aggregate  de- 
creases in  value  of  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
Denmark.  The  increase  in  exports 
to  Italy  and  Russia,  and  the  de- 
crease in  exports  to  Germany  were 
both  ascribable  largely  to  changes 
in  the  value  of  shipments  of  raw 
cotton,  while  the  most  important 
cause  of  the  decline  in  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  wheat  shipments.  The  larger 
part  of  the  increase  in  Swedish 
trade  and  also  of  the  decrease  in 
Danish  trade  resulted  from  changes 
in  the  quantity  of  automotive  pro- 


ducts shipped  to  those  countries 
and  apparently  represented  in  large 
part  a  decrease  in  Swedish  pur- 
chases of  American  cars  assembled 
in  Denmark. 

Demand  for  American  manufac- 
tures continues  to  increase  in 
Africa  and  has  caused  a  steady  ex- 
pansion of  our  trade  with  that  con- 
tinent. Exports  to  Oceania,  which 
also  consist  largely  of  fabricated 
goods,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
declining  as  a  result  of  smaller 
sales  to  Australia,  which  has  suf- 
fered a  reduction  of  buying  power 
owing  to  the  relatively  low  price  of 
some  of  its  staple  products. 

Imports  of  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  about  $4,100,000,000  in 
1928,  or  2  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  There  was  a  fur- 
ther moderate  decrease  in  import 
prices  during  the  year,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  goods  imported  was  ac- 
tually slightly  larger  than  in  1927. 
The  average  price  of  rubber  was 
about  one-fourth  lower  than  a  year 
earlier,  and  there  were  also  marked 
declines  in  the  average  unit  value 
of  raw  silk,  sugar,  and  many  other 
commodities  which  we  import  in 
large  quantities. 

Of  the  five  great  economic  classes 
of  imports  only  crude  foodstuffs 
and  finished  manufactures  showed 
increases  in  1928.  The  rise  in  value 
of  crude  foodstuffs  was  primarily 
a  result  of  an  increase  in  both  the 
quantity  and  average  price  of  our 
imports  of  coffee,  while  about  one- 
half  of  the  advance  in  imports  of 
finished  manufactures  was  due    to 


increased  purchases  of  burlaps. 

Crude  materials,  the  most  impor- 
tant class  of  imports,  decreased  in 
value  about  9  per  cent,  as  a  result 
of  lower  prices  of  rubber  and  silk 
and  smaller  purchases  of  rubber, 
tobacco,  and  furs.  Imports  of  hides 
and  skins,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased in  value  by  more  than  one- 
third,  as  there  were  larger  pur- 
chases at  much  higher  average 
prices. 

Decreases  in  both  the  quantity 
and  value  of  sugar  imports  ac- 
counted for  the  decline  of  more 
than  one-tenth  in  imports  of  manu- 
factured foodstuffs.  There  was  very 
little  change  in  the  value  of  semi- 
manufactures imported,  as  large  in- 
creases in  imports  of  fertilizers  and 
leather  about  balanced  declines  in 
the  value  of  tin,  lumber,  and  alu- 
minum purchased  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  only  important  changes  in 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the 
import  trade  in  1928  were  a  de- 
crease in  imports  from  Asia,  as- 
cribable chiefly  to  the  lower  aver- 
age prices  of  rubber,  silk,  and  tin, 
and  an  increase  in  imports  from 
South  American  which  resulted 
from  larger  purchases  of  coffee, 
nitrates,  and  petroleum. 

In  summarizing  conditions  at  the 
end  of  1928,  we  may  state  that  do- 
mestic production  and  trade  are  in 
record  volume  and  that  our  foreign 
commerce  continues  to  show  steady 
growth  as  a  result  of  an  increasing 
foreign  demand  for  American 
manufactures. 


(Section  Co 


ed  on  Page    29,    Blue    Section) 


The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  new  moto 
1928.    She  is  548  feet  long,  72  feet  be 


liner  Asama  Maru  ready  for  launching  at  the  Mitsubishi  Shipyard,  Nagasaki,  Japan,  October  31 
m,  21,800  displacement  tons,    16,000    horsepower    in    four    smgle-acting,    2-cycle,    Sulzer   diesels, 
19  knots  sea  speed. 
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Mechanics  for  Marine  Engineers 

Part  V.  Winch  Capacity  and  Stress  Diagram 

Bv  A.  L.  Becker. 


rE  now  come  to  an  interest- 
ing problem  which  often  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  marine  en- 
gineer in  relation  to  the  capacity  of 
his  deck  machinery  for  handling 
heavy  loads  in  out-of-the-way 
places  where  floating  machinery  or 
machinery  on  the  deck  is  not  avail- 
able. 

Figure  4  represents  a  system  of 
three  levers  with  fulcrums  at  3a, 
10a,  and  32a,  the  ratios  of  length 
into  which  the  fulcrum  divides  these 
levers  are  as  2  to  1,  4  to  1,  and  6 
to  2.  By  taking  moments  about  each 
fulcrum  the  effect  of  the  force  A 
applied  to  the  first  lever  is  evident 
throughout  the  system.  Its  analogy 
to  a  triple  geared  winch  or  wind- 
lass is  evident  if  we  assume  the 
larger  of  the  left  hand  circles,  the 
path  of  the  crank  pin,  and  the 
smaller  circle  the  pinion  on  the 
crank  shaft.  This  pinion  engages 
with  the  gear  of  four  radius  and  so 
on  until  we  reach  the  smaller  of  the 
right  hand  circles,  which  may  re- 
present the  drum  or  gypsy  of  the 
winch  or  the  wildcat  of  the  wind- 
lass. 

These  machines  are  usually  oper- 


ated by  a  twin  engine  at  125  pounds 
steam  pressure  with  cranks  at  right 
angles.  The  mean  turning  moment 
of  this  type  of  engine  for  one  revo- 
lution is  approximately  equal  to  the 
area  of  one  cylinder  times  the  steam 
pressure,  multiplied  by  the  radius 
of  the  crank.  The  letter  A  in  the 
system  of  levers  or  gears  may  re- 
present   the   area    of    one    cylinder 
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multiplied  by  the  steam  pressure, 
and  the  pull  on  the  drum,  gypsy,  or 
wildcat  will  be  24  times  this 
amount.  Likewise  the  reactions  on 
the  bearing  will  be  3,  10,  and  32 
times  this  amount,  and  the  tooth 
pressure  on  the  gears  will  be  2a  and 
8a.  As  the  train  of  gears  is  about 
80  per  cent  efficient  due  to  friction 
of  tooth  contact  and  to  bearing  fric- 
tion, 80  per  cent  more  or  less,  de- 
pending upon  conditions  of  the 
final  result,  should  be  taken  for  the 
pulling  force  of  the  machine.  Later 
the  statical  turning  moment  of  a 
double  engine  will  be  considered. 

Heretofore,  we  have  considered 
problems  in  equilibrium,  in  which 
several  forces  have  been  acting  on 
different  parts  of  a  body  such  that 
there  was  a  distance  between  the 
point  of  application  of  the  forces. 
Also  the  forces  have  been  consider- 
ed as  acting  parallel  to  either  the 
vertical  axis  or  to  the  horizontal 
axis.  They  have  not  been  acting 
obliquely  to  these  axes,  therefore, 
their  components  in  the  direction 
of  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal 
axes  have  not  been  considered. 
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Figure  5  shows  the  two  axes  O.V. 
and  O.H.  and  the  force  A.B.  acting 
in  the  direction  indicated  and 
drawn  to  a  scale  such  that  its  meas- 
ured length  by  the  same  scale  gives 
the  numerical  value  of  the  force. 
Under  these  conditions  the  distance 
E.F.  on  the  vertical  axis  and  the 
distance  G.K.  on  the  horizontal  axis 
represent  to  the  same  scale  the 
value  of  the  vertical  component  and 
the  horizontal  component  respec- 
tively of  the  force  A.B.  Conversely 
the  "force  A.B.  is  the  resultant  of 
the  components  E.F.  and  G.K.  as  it 
is  a  construction  for  a  parallelo- 
gram of  forces  A.C.B.D. 

In  solving  problems  in  statics, 
the  condition  of  several  forces 
meeting  at  a  common  point  is  often 
encountered,  such  as  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  stresses  in  a 
bridge  truss,  the  cargo  handling 
gear,  the  ship's  derrick  and  shear 
legs  on  ships  for  handling  machin- 
ery, swinging  staging,  etc.  These 
problems  can  all  be  solved  by  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  three  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium  stated  pre- 
viously. However,  wherever  com- 
ponents of  forces  are  involved  as 
occurs  when  the  force  does  not  act 
parallel  to  the  vertical  or  the  hori- 
zontal axis  the  solution  may  involve 
functions  of  angles,  a  subject  be- 
yond the  plain  rules  of  arithmetic 
"and  therefore  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  requirements  of  the  rules  of 
the  supervising  inspectors. 

"it  is  proposed  to  solve  such  prob- 
lems graphically;  that  is,  by  draw- 
ing the  forces  in  their  true  posi- 
tion by  making  a  line  drawing  or 
sketch  of  the  problem  as  in  Figures 
6,  and  drawing  a  stress  diagram 
which  shows  the  corresponding 
value  of  the  forces.  The  tools  re- 
quired consist  of  a  drawing  board 
or  clear  desk  or  deck,  a  scale,  a 
parallel  rule,  or  a  straight  edge  and 
triangle  to  draw  parallel  lines  and 
the  ability  to  measure  a  line  in 
terms  of  tons  per  inch,  pounds  per 
quarter  inch,  or  any  other  suitable 
scale  to  suit  the  conditions. 

Referring  to  Figure  6,  A.B.,  A.C., 
and  A.D.  are  three  forces  meeting 
at  the  point  A.  The  length  of  these 
forces  is  drawn  to  represent  their 
intensity.  In  keeping  with  the  sub- 
ject "Resolution  of  Forces,"  the 
combined  effect  of  A.B.  and  A.C.  is 
represented  by  the  resultant  A.R.  If 
this  resultant  is  combined  with 
A.D.  the  final  resultant  of  the  three 
forces  will  be  A.R.,-  If  the  result- 
ant be  placed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  A,  we  will  then  have  four  forces 
concentrated  at  the  point  A,  and 
these  forces  will   be  balanced   and 
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the  point  A  will  be  in  equilibium. 
See  (2). 

In  engineering  structures  and 
mechanical  devices  each  of  the  lines 
representing  the  direction  of  forces 
in  (2)  probably  extend  to  the  other 
points  corresponding  to  A,  and 
about  which  other  forces  act  in  the 
line  of  members  connected  to  this 
second  point  and  so  on  throughout 
the  structure.  A  bridge  truss  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this  condition, 
as  the  points  of  meeting  of  diagon- 
als and  chords  are  points  of  equili- 
brium. The  forces  are  transmit- 
ted through  diagonals  and  chords 
and  the  value  and  direction  of  the 
forces  are  determined  on  the  basis 
that  the  point  must  be  in  equili- 
brium or  the  bridge  would  not 
stand. 

To  simplify  the  process  of  resolu- 
tion of  forces  by  the  method  in  (1) 
the  method  illustrated  in  (3)  and 
(4)  is  generally  employed.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  two  methods  will  show 
that  the  final  results  are  identical. 
The  same  forces  shown  in  (1) 
are  drawn  in  (3)  and  in  addition, 
the  resultant  found  by  (1)  is  shown 
in  (2)  parallel  to  its  position  in 
(1).  The  forces  in  (3)  are  desig- 
nated by  capital  letters  and  these 
letters  are  arbitrarily  placed  be- 
tween each  pair  of  forces  such  that 
the  forces  in  (3)  may  be  designat- 
ed by  naming  the  letters  on  either 


side  of  the  force.  For  example  the 
force  A.D.  in  (1)  is  denoted  by 
D.C.  in  (3),  A.C.  in  (1)  is  C.B.  in 
(3),  A.B.  in  ll)  is  B.A.  in  (3),  and 
A.R.  in  (1)  is  A.D.  in  (3).  Note 
that  the  capital  letters  in  (3)  to 
designate  the  forces  are  for  uni- 
formity of  practice,  always  read  in 
the  order  of  left  hand  rotation.  That 
is,  do  not  read  the  force  A.B.  in  (1) 
as  A.B.  in  (3).  A.B.  in  (1)  should 
be  denoted  in  3  by  B.A. 

To  draw  the  stress  diagram  (4), 
begin  at  a  point  d  and  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  the  force  D.C.  in  the  di- 
rection the  force  acts,  and  make  its 
length  to  c  equal  to  force  D.C.  to 
any  convenient  scale.  From  c  draw 
the  lines  c.b.  parallel  to  the  force 
C.B.  and  equal  in  length  to  the 
force,  and  from  b  draw  the  line  b.a. 
equal  and  parallel  to  the  force  B.A. 
in  (3).  If  we  did  not  from  (1) 
know  the  value  and  direction  of  the 
resultant  A.D.  these  particulars 
could  now  be  determined  from  (4) 
by  connecting  the  points  a  and  d, 
and  measuring  the  distance  by  the 
same  scale  to  find  the  value  of  the 
force.  Its  direction  will  be  parallel 
to  the  line  A.D.  If,  however,  its 
value  and  direction  are  known  (as 
in  this  case)  from  the  point  a,  draw 
a  line  parallel  to  and  equal  to  the 
force  A.D.  and  if  this  line  as  drawn 
terminates  on  d,  the  starting  point 
of  the  stress  diagram,    the    forces 


are  in  equilibrium.  If  the  diagram 
does  not  close,  a  line  drawn  between 
the  terminal  points  will  show  the 
error  in  workmanship  to  the  same 
scale. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  pro- 
cess is  entirely  mechanical,  and 
that  its  use  falls  within  the  previous 
training  of  an  engineer  or  deck  of- 
ficer in  the  employment  of  a  scale 
and   a   parallel    rule   or   adjustable 


bevel  and  straight  edge.  The  grap- 
hic method  illustrated  in  the  fore- 
going problem  is  a  mechanical 
method  for  the  solution  of  the  first 
two  conditions  of  equilibrium,  and 
is  used  instead  of  dealing  with  an- 
gles and  their  functions  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  components  of 
forces.  The  method  used  in  (3)  and 
(4)  is  more  practical  to  use  than  in 
(1),  although  they  are  identical  in 
principle. 


Getting  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Nut  and  a  Knock 


ASOOO-horsepower  job  on  a  Pa- 
cific Coast  freighter  had  deve- 
loped a  heavy  thump  in  the 
low  pressure  cylinder.  The  chief 
and  assistant  engineers  had  tried 
all  the  well-known  ways  of  locating 
it.  Crank  pins  brasses  had  been 
carefully  adjusted,  cross  heads  had 
been  overhauled,  guide  slippers  ex- 
amined, but  the  knock  was  still 
there.  The  cards  showed  a  very 
well  set  valve,  with  lead  and  cut- 
off O.K.  Someone  suggested  it 
might  be  a  loose  piston,  and  inspec- 
tion showed  the  big  nut  at  top  of 
rod  was  screwed  down  hammer 
tight;  and  so  the  theory  of  loose 
piston  was  cast  into  the  discard, 
though  the  knock  still  remained. 

The  chief  was  one  day  telling  Mr. 
Blank,  a  well-known  consulting  en- 
gineer of  San  Francisco,  about  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  finding 
out  the  cause  of  the  thump.  At  the 
time,  the  shop  of  which  the  now 
consulting  engineer  was  then  head, 
was  doing  some  repair  work  on  the 
vessel.  Sailing  time  was  set  for 
next  day,  and  the  main  engines 
were  being  turned  over  to  see  all 
was  O.K.  The  knock  on  the  low 
pressure  cylinder  was  still  there, 
and  the  chief  called  our  friend's 
attention  to  it,  remarking  that  there 
was  something  which  would  stick 
him. 

Mr.  Blank  stood  near  the  engine 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  said,  "Well, 
the  trouble  is  a  loose  piston."  This 
was  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  chief, 
wKo  mentioned  that  only  the  trip 
before  they  had  hammered  up  on 
the  nut,  which  was  found  tight. 

"But  I  am  sure  it's  the  reason." 
said  Mr.  Blank,  and  he  explained 
his  theory  thusly. 

"You  have  told  me  all  the  things 
done  to  locate  the  knock,  which 
you  have  also  told  me  is  very  pro- 
nounced at  top  and  bottom  centers 
when  at  full  speed  at  sea.  However, 
if  you  notice,  the  knock  is  very 
pronounced  at  top  center  when  go- 
ing slow,   as  she  now  is,  and   but 


slight  at  the  bottom.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  On  the  bottom  center  the 
slight  pressure  tends  to  lift  the 
piston  materially,  and  the  shock  is 
absorbed;  but  when  she  goes  over 
the  top  then,  to  the  impetus  of 
steam,  is  added  the  weight  of  pis- 
ton, and  the  thump  is  there.  To 
show  you  that  I  feel  sure  of  my 
diagnosis,  I  will  put  my  men  onto 
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the  job,  charging  nothing  for  it  un- 
less my  idea  is  correct  and  I  cure 
the  trouble.  If  I  am  correct,  then 
you  sign  for  the  time  taken,  which 
will  be  a  cheap  job  as  I  have  my 
gang  here  ready." 

To  this  the  chief  agreed,  and 
work  was  at  once  commenced.  It 
didn't  take  a  great  while  to  get  the 
cover  hoisted  up  and  a  big  wrench 
on  the  nut.  Sure  enough  it  seemed 
tight,  but  when  slacked  up,  it  was 
found  that  the  threaded  part  of  the 
low  pressure  rod  was  slightly  bot- 
toming in  the  nut  threads.  A 
steel  washer  1/8  of  an  inch  thick 
was  made  to  fit  over  the  rod  and 
the  whole  business  reassembled. 
The  time  taken  was  about  two 
hours,  and  when  the  engine  was 
again  started  the  knock  had  gone, 
and  so  far  as  known  has  not  re- 
turned, and  probably  will  not  unless 
at  some  future  overhaul  the  washer 
is  left  out. 


Greatest  Speed  on  Eartli 

By  W.  F.  Schaphorst. 


THE  vice-president  of  a  promi- 
nent automobile  manufacturing 
ing  concern,  in  writing  about 
the  remarkable  record  of  one  of  his 
cars,  said  that  the  "great  record  of 
13,000  miles  in  26,326  consecutive 
minutes  has  never  been  equaled." 
He  said,  "Nothing  else  (except  com- 
ets, meteors,  and  other  heavenly 
bodies)  ever  traveled  so  far  so 
fast." 

I  doubted  this  statement  because 
I  know  that  some  electric  motors 
and  most  steam  turbines  travel  at 
what  is  commonly  called  a  "terrific 
speed."  Not  knowing  the  exact 
speeds,  I  wrote  to  a  number  of 
manufacturers  of  steam  turbines 
and  received  information  which  I 
believe  is  of  unusual  interest. 

One  large  manufacturer  wrote: 
"The  maximum  tip  speed  we  use  in 
ordinary  practice  is  800  feet  per 
second."  Multiply  800  by  60  and  you 
get  48,000  feet  per  minute.  Divide 
that  by  5280  and  you  will  get  9.1 
as  the  number  of  miles  per  minute 
made  by  a  turbine  blade  in  ordin- 
ary practice. 

The  30,000  miles  made  by  the  au- 
tomobile in  26,326  minutes  is  only 
1.14  miles  per  minute  as  compared 
with  this  9.1  miles  per  minute. 

In  other  words,  the  tip  of  the  tur- 
bine blade  travels  eight  times  as 
fast  as  the  automobile  travels,  con- 
tinuously, yet  the  vice-president 
said,  "Nothing  else  but  comets,  me- 
teors,   and    other    heavenly  bodies 


ever  traveled  so  far  so  fast." 

A  concern  that  is  prominent  the 
world  over,  a  maker  of  large  steam 
turbines,  wrote  as  follows:  "We 
have  in  commercial  service  steam 
turbine  buckets  operating  at  a  nor- 
mal lineal  speed  of  865  ft.  per  sec- 
ond at  the  pitch  diameter,  and  1140 
ft.  per  second  at  the  tip."  1140  ft. 
per  second  is  considerably  greater 
than  800  ft.  per  second.  It  is  equal 
to  very  nearly  13  miles  per  minute. 

Another  manufacturer  said: 
"Turbines  are  built  with  wheels 
having  a  lineal  velocity  of  1200  feet 
per  second.  These  are  commercial 
machines  and,  therefore,  may  be 
called  upon  to  run  "continuously." 
This  is  equal  to  about  13.6  miles 
per  minute. 

In  writing  about  a  competing  ma- 
chine another  manufacturer  said 
that  their  "small  high  speed  mach- 
ines ordinarily  operate  around  1200 
ft.  a  second,  and  have  been  known  to 
reach  a  velocity  of  1400  ft.  a  second 
with  buckets  which  have  been  tap- 
ered." 

This  last  manufacturer  furnishes 
the  information  that:  "European 
practice  is  approximately  1000  ft.  a 
second  at  operating  speed." 

As  the  reader  will  note,  the  high- 
est speed  reported  was  1400  ft.  per 
second,  which  is  equal  to  15.9  miles 
per  minute. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  even 
this  highest  speed  is  not  sufficient 
to  "keep  up  with  the  sun"  in  travel- 
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ing  around  the  earth.  15.9  ft.  per 
second  is  equal  to  954  miles  per 
hour,  or  in  round  numbers  23,000 
miles  in  24  hours. 

To  travel  around  the  earth  in  24 
hours  at  its  equator,  a  distance  of 
25,000  miles,  demands  a  speed  of 
17.4  miles  per  minute.  To  accom- 
plish this  will  require  a  turbine 
blade  speed  or  a  speed  of  anything 
else  of  1530  ft.  per  second.  Accord- 
ing to  the  information  I  have  re- 
ceived, a  continuous  speed  of  1530 
ft.  per  second  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tained. 

Bullet  velocities  of  a  mile  a  sec- 
ond have  been  attained,  but  bullets. 


of  course,  do  not  move  continu- 
ously. To  make  a  bullet  leave  the 
earth,  never  to  return,  a  computed 
velocity  of  seven  miles  per  second 
would  be  required — neglecting  at- 
mospheric resistance.  The  possibil- 
ity of  attaining  such  a  speed  is  re- 
mote. 

Gases  travel  at  speeds  much  high- 
er than  turbine  blades,  and  higher 
even  than  bullets.  But  I  presume 
the  vice-president  of  the  above  com- 
pany had  reference  to  solid  bodies 
and  not  to  anything  fluid  or  gase- 
ous. Besides,  he  made  it  clear  that 
he  meant  "continuous  perform- 
ance." 
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Organization  Notes 

Although  the  plant  and   general 
offices  of  De  La  Vergne  Machine 

Co.  have  moved  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  the  firm  still  main- 
tains a  large  staff  at  their  New 
York  branch  offices,  100  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


THE  sketch  herewith  shows  how 
easy  it  is  to  hold  a  bolt  in  a 
slot.  An  ordinary  nut  and  screw 
arranged  as  shown  will  keep  the 
bolt  from  sliding  downward  if  the 
slot  is  vertical.  If  the  slot  is  hori- 
zontal and  it  is  desired  to  lock  the 
bolt  so  that  it  will  not  slide  in 
either  direction,  place  one  of  the 
locking  devices  on  both  sides.  By 
turning  the  screw  in  the  nut,  with 
a  screwdriver,  the  nut  is  pressed 
up  against  the  lower  surface  of  the 
slot  and  is  held  there  rigidly. 


How  to  Bend  a  Pipe 


To  bend  large  pipes,  fill  with 
dry  sand  and  plug  the  ends. 
Heat  to  a  red  heat  in  the  locali- 
ties to  be  bent,  and  then  bend.  Be 
sure  that  the  sand  is  drj'.  Where 
bends  are  slight,  it  is  often  unneces- 
sary to  use  sand  or  resin.  The  ob- 
ject of  filling  with  sand  or  resin  is 
simply  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  pipe 
from  collapsing,  or  to  prevent  re- 
duction of  flow  area.  If  wet  sand  is 
used  and  if  the  ends  are  plugged, 
the  pipe  may  burst  when  heated  due 
to  the  steam  pressure  generated.  In- 
stead of  sand,  resin  is  good.  There 
is,  however,  a  right  way  and  pos- 
sibly several  wrong  ways  to  use 
resin.  An  example  of  a  wrong  way 
was  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion where  the  mechanic  filled  the 
pipe  with  resin,  plugged  the  ends, 
and  heated  the  pipe  at  the  place 
where  he  wanted  to  bend  it.  He 
watched  for  a  "red  heat"  just  as 
he  would  had  he  filled  the  pipe  with 


sand.  The  result  was  a  violent  ex- 
plosion. 

To  use  resin  correctly  pour  it 
into  the  pipe  and  allow  it  to  cool 
and  harden.  As  soon  as  the  resin  is 
hard,  bend  the  pipe  cold.  Don't 
heat  it.  Then  after  the  pipe  is  bent, 
heat  the  pipe  all  over  sufficiently 
to  melt  and  remove  the  resin. 

Equal  results  may  be  secured  by 
using  lead  instead  of  resin.  I  have 
been  told  that  on  cold  days  in  the 
Far  North  they  sometimes  fill  the 
pipe  with  water  and  let  it  freeze, 
and  then  bend  the  pipe.  It  sounds 
plausible,  but  care  must  be  exer- 
cised there  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  water  when  it  freezes. 

Many  excellent  mechanical  de- 
vices are  on  the  market  for  bending 
pipe.  To  bend  large,  stiff  pipe 
slightly  and  inexpensively,  there  is 
nothing  handier  or  more  efficient, 
in  my  judgment,  than  a  hydraulic 
pipe  bender  driven  by  a  hand  pump. 


The  tube  mills  of  the  British 
American  Tube  Division  of  the 
National  Electric  Products  Corpor- 
ation, which  have  been  under  con- 
struction on  tidewater  at  Bayway, 
New  Jersey  (just  outside  of  Eliza- 
beth) are  now  completed  and  pro- 
duction of  Blackskin  Condenser 
Tubes  and  Bulldog  Brass  Pipe  has 
begun. 

These  mills  replace  those  of  the 
British  American  Metals  Company, 
Inc.,  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  preventing 
temporarily  the  manufacture  of 
Blackskin  Condenser  Tubes  and 
Bulldog  Brass  Pipe. 

The  new  mills  have  been  design- 
ed to  handle  a  capacity  about  two 
to  three  times  greater  than  the  mills 
that  were  destroyed.  The  equipment 
in  every  respect  includes  the  latest 
and  most  modern  machinery,  all  of 
which  is  electrically  operated  and 
supervised  by  the  highest  type  of 
skilled  machanics,  who  have  become 
specialists  in  manufacturing  Con- 
denser Tubes  and  Brass  Pipe. 

The  Pacific  Atlantic  Lumber 
Corporation  of  Tacoma  has  just 
been  organized,  according  to  Mor- 
gan J.  Doyle,  of  San  Francisco,  at- 
torney for  the  new  firm,  and  in- 
volves the  consolidation  of  lumber 
and  shipping  interests  of  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  aggregating  business  in- 
vestment of  $100,000,000.  The  new 
company  will  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  buying,  transporting,  mar- 
keting, and  financing  ventures  in- 
volving lumber  and  lumber  products 
and  is  reported  to  have  some  very 
important  contracts  already  con- 
cluded on  the  East  Coast. 

Offices  will  be  opened  in  Ta- 
coma, San  Francisco,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  Promin- 
ent among  the  directorate  of  the 
new  corporation  are:  William  K. 
Talbot,  S.  M.  Hauptma.n,  James  Ty- 
son, F.  M.  Fenwick,  Arthur  Cahill, 
and  L.  C.  Stewart  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Leonard  Howarth  and  Major 
Everett  G.  Griggs  of  Tacoma. 


Sales    of    Atlas  -  Imperial  diesels 

have  been  brisk  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia ports.  Fred  A.  Huber,  dis- 
trict manager  at  Los  Angeles,  re- 
ports the  past  season  as  good,  with 
several  prospects  ahead.  Among 
the  many  installations  might  be 
mentioned  one  made  on  the  fishing 
vessel  Adventurer.  This  craft,  op- 
erated in  the  tuna  industry  by 
Captains  A.  Fellando  and  Raul  Bo- 
danvich,  independents,  has  had  her 
auxiliary  gas  engine  replaced  by  a 
3-cylinder  30-45  diesel.  which  de- 
livers steady  power  with  depend- 
able accuracy.  The  owners  say  it  is 
away  ahead  of  the  old  gas  engine. 

Captain  Nick  Dragich  has  order- 
ed a  6-cylinder  Atlas-Imperial  die- 
sel of  200  horsepower  for  his  new 
offshore  fishing  vessel,  now  under 
construction  at  a  San  Pedro  yard. 
The  craft  will  be  86  feet  length, 
fitted  with  pilot  house  controls.  All 
auxiliaries  are  by  Atlas-Imperial 
Engine  Company. 

The  pleasure  fishing  vessel  Har- 
old O.  of  Santa  Monica  has  had  her 
old  gas  engine  of  40  horsepower 
replaced  by  an  Atlas-Imperial  die- 
sel, 4-cylinder,  40-60  horsepower. 
The  vessel,  now  in  active  service, 
is  said  by  her  owners.  Captain  Olaf 
C.  Olsen  and  Son,  to  be  faster  and 


A  busy  day  at  the  Atlas-Imperial  outfitting  dock,   Oakland.  Califo 


much  less  expensive  under  the  new 
arrangement,  as  well  as  just  as 
easy  to  start  with  flexibility  in 
handling. 


The  Washington  Iron  Works  and 
Washington-Estep  diesel  engine 
agency  at  Los  Angeles,  formerly 
handled  by  W.  ,H.  Worden  &  Co., 
has  been  taken  over  by  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Livesey,  and  will  in  fut- 
ure be  known  as  the  Ward-Livesey 
Co.  Mr.  Ward  has  been  the  Worden 
company's  manager  at  the  Los  An- 


geles branch  for  many  years  and 
has  associated  with  him  Mr.  Live- 
sey, an  executive  of  ability.  The 
new  firm  will  maintain  the  Wash- 
ington-Estep service  establishment 
at  Terminal  Island,  San  Pedro,  and 
will  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
keep  up  the  high  reputation  of  this 
well-known  power  motor.  Business 
is  reported  as  good,  with  quite  a 
few  prospective  jobs  in  sight. 


August  Fellando  and   Raul   Bodanvich   operate  this  fine  deep-se 
turer,  and  they  have  recently  replaced   her  auxiliary  gas  engin 
Imperial  diesel. 


fisher,  the  Adven- 
va  3-cyIinder  Atlas- 


James  M.  Johnson,  marine  de- 
partment manager  for  Fairbanks- 
Morse  &  Co.  at  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  some  weeks  off  dut.y  owing  to 
illness,  but  is  happily  again  back  to 
normal.  He  reports  that  the  new 
taxi  workboat  Alert  has  been  fitted 
with  one  of  the  new  light,  high 
speed,  Fairbanks  -  Morse  diesels. 
This  unit  at  800  revolution  per  min- 
ute develops  fully  90-horsepower. 
giving  the  taxi  boat  high  speed  and 
flexible  handling  facility. 

It  is  on  record  that  in  the  fishing 
fleet  out  of  San  Pedro  288  of  these 
craft  are  powered  with  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  engines.  From  the  first 
down  to  the  latest,  the  converted 
steam  tug  Hermosa,  they  have  all 
run  with  little  or  no  trouble.  Re- 
peat orders  seem  to  show  operators 
have  confidence  in  them. 
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tant  function.  Water-cooled  valves 
are  also  featured,  and  the  reversing 
has  been  simplified  to  a  degree,  as 
one  revolution  of  the  hand  control 
puts  engines  in  neutral,  and  an- 
other turn  into  full  speed,  either 
way.  Solid  bronze  pumps  for  sea 
water  circulation  and  bilges  ensure 
long  life  for  that  system.  In  all 
ways  these  units  are  a  great  ad- 
vance in  diesel  engineering  for 
small  vessels. 


This  beamy  cruiser,  built  by  the  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co 
Da^e  of  Hollywood,  runs  handily  a.  12H  knots.  She  .s  powere 
Winton  light-weight,  high  speed  diescl. 


for  Frank   W. 
100-horsepower 


The    Western-Enterprise    Engine 

Co.  of  Los  Angeles  is  kept  busy  at 
marine  work,  which  in  addition  to 
its  oil  field  machinery  business 
keeps  three  shifts  of  mechanics  go- 
ing steadily. 

Among  recent  marine  installa- 
tions are  the  engines  for  the  speedy 
offshore  fishing  vessel  Greyhound, 
whose  450-horsepower  unit  has 
made  her  a  hard  one  to  beat  in  way 
of  speeds.  Captains  Luka  Alapetch 
and  Andro  S.  Rapkin  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  4-cylinder  160- 
horsepower  diesel  in  their  new 
boat. 

A  4-cylinder  250  -  horsepower 
Western-Enterprise  diesel  has  been 
installed  in  the  U.S.  Indian  Service 
cruiser  for  coast  service. 

Foss  Launch  and  Towboat  Co.  of 
Tacoma  has  replaced  an  obsolete 
engine  in  its  workboat  Theodore  F. 
with  a  6-cylinder,  375-horsepower 
diesel  of  the  Western  Machinery 
Co.'s  build;  while  the  Vail  Company 
has  re-engined  their  Vaquero  with 
a  300-horsepower,  6-cylinder  diesel 
of  the  same  make. 

The  fishing  workboat  Glenn 
Mayne,  which  has  for  her  main 
power  two  240-h.p.  Tosi  diesels, 
has  lately  been  fitted  with  a  45- 
horsepower  auxiliary  by  Western 
Machinery  Company. 

The  St.  Therese.  a  fishing  vessel 
operated  by  Captain  Frank  Silva  of 
San  Pedro,  has  had  installed  a  6- 
cylinder,  375-horsepower  Western- 
Enterprise  diesel  engine.  This  en- 
gine is  fully  reversible.  Embodied 
in  it  are  several  new  improvements 
calculated  to  effect  fuel  economies. 
The  120-foot  fishing  vessel  oper- 
ated by  Matsuuki  &  Sugiyama,  Ter- 


minal Island,  will  have  a  450-horse- 
power Western-Enterprise  diesel 
for  main  power;  also  a  3-cylinder. 
45-horsepower  for  her  auxiliaries, 
all  of  which  are  electrically  oper- 
ated. 

Another  Japanese  firm,  Sakamato 
&  Seki,  have  ordered  a  375-horse- 
power Western-Enterprise  diesel, 
fully  reversible,  with  a  45-horse- 
power auxiliary  by  the  same  build- 

A  new  Western-Enterprise  diesel 
of  450  horsepower  on  the  floor  of 
the  shop  was  noticed  by  a  Pacific 
Marine  Review  representative  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Los  Angeles.  This 
engine  is  the  latest  product  of  the 
firm,  and  shows  many  improve- 
ments which  it  is  believed  will  be 
of  advantage  to  operators.  One  of 
these  is  a  duplicate  water  circulat- 
ing pump  system,  thus  ensuring 
against  failure  in  this  very  impor- 


The  Western  Boatbuilding  Com- 
pany of  Tacoma,  Washington,  has 
received  contracts  to  construct 
seven  fishing  vessels  before  May 
1,  according  to  M.  A.  Petrich,  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

The  Northwestern  Fisheries  Com- 
panv  has  ordered  two  83-foot  can- 
nery tenders.  The  Emil  Packing 
Company  of  Seattle  has  ordered  a 
74-foot  cannery  tender.  Chris  Hall 
of  Seattle  has  ordered  a  62-foot 
combination  seine  and  halibut  ves- 
sel. The  Nootka  Packing  Company 
has  contracted  for  two  68-foot  seine 
boats.  Peter  Marinkovinhk  of  Ta- 
coma has  ordered  a  68-foot  seine 
boat. 

All  the  other  Tacoma  boatbuild- 
ing yards  report  they  have  con- 
tracts which  will  keep  them  busy 
until  the  fishing  season  opens. 


Two  40-foot  express  cabin  cruis- 
ers, designed  by  L.  E.  Geary,  Seattle 
naval  architect,  are  now  building  at 
the  plant  of  the  Grandy  Boat  Com- 
pany, Seattle,  for  delivery  early  in 
February.  One  is  for  Sebastian 
Stewart  Fish  Company  for  use  in 
Alaskan  waters,  and  the  other  built 
for  F.  H.  Brownell,  Jr.  Each  vessel 
will  be  powered  with  a  200-h.p. 
Hall-Scott  motor. 


Front  of  the  8-cylinder.  300-horsepower,  fully  reversible  Union  A"-'  ^"S-"^^  ^^„t  Jrives 
I  Infon  Diesel  Engine  Co.  of  Oakland,  California,  for  the  yacht  Norab  This  plant  drives 
Union  Uiesel  ^^8'^,^  ^^^^  ^^j^^^^  ^^^^t  at  a  speed  of  13  miles  an  hour. 
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Washington-Estep  Diesels  Eiffect  Economy  for  American  Salt  Company 


THE  successful  dieselization  of 
the  American  Salt  Company's 
Barge  No.  60  at  San  Pedro  may 
result  in  other  Pacific  barges  being 
equipped  with  diesel  engines.  There 
are  a  number  of  barges  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  using  this  very  satis- 
factory form  of  power. 

Barge  No.  60  is  149  feet  long  and 
has  a  30-foot  beam.  Her  stern  is 
square,  but  she  has  a  pointed  bow, 
similar  to  a  schooner.  Her  capacity 
is  600  tons.  Crude  salt  cargoes  of 
this  size  are  transported  from  San 
Quentin,  Mexico,  to  San  Pedro,  a 
distance  of  300  miles. 

This  vessel  at  one  time  was  pow- 
ered with  two  gas  engines,  but  these 
motors  were  unsatisfactory  and 
were  discarded,  after  which  the 
barge  was  towed  by  tugboats.  The 
cost  of  this  latter  form  of  trans- 
portation proved  prohibitive;  $1500 
per  round  trip  to  San  Quentin. 

Two  100-horsepower  Washington- 
Estep  heavy  duty  marine  diesels 
solved  the  power  problem.  Before 
these  were  installed  the  engine  base 
was  raised  and  larger  timbers  laid 
down.  The  shaft  timbers  also  were 
strengthened.  Two  large  wooden 
skegs  were  removed  and  the  propel- 
lors  protected  by  installing  steel 
skeg  bars. 

Each  diesel  has  three  10-  by  12- 
inch  cylinders.  These  engines  are 
designed  to  run  at  350  revolutions 
per  minute,  but  260  to  280  revolu- 
tions per  minute  have  been  found  to 
yield  plenty  of  power.  The  diesels 
are  the  4-cycle  type,  and  how  low 
cylinder  compression,  360  pounds. 
For  starting  the  engines  cold,  only 
100  to  200  pounds  of  air  is  needed. 
Starting  air  is  automatically  shut 
off  as  soon  as  the  engines  start  fir- 
ing. Air  enters  through  the  main 
intake  valve  instead  of  through  an 
extra  cored  hole  through  the  water 
.iacket.  This  arrangement  gives  a 
better  flow  of  cooling  water  around 
the  valves. 

The  reverse  gear  is  of  the  heavy 
duty  type  and  could  be  used  for 
hours  without  heating,  because  the 
clutch  is  the  enclosed  multiple  as- 
bestos friction-lined  disk  type.  Ber- 
ger  air  control  enables  the  operator 
to  work  the  reverse  clutch  from  the 
pilot-house. 

Flexible  maneuvering  at  slow 
speeds  without  danger  of  misfiring 
is  permitted  by  solid  fuel  injection. 


American  Salt  Company's  barge  No.  60  at  San  Pedro. 

100-horsepower  Washington-Estep  heavy  duty 


Pedro.     This  barge  is  equipped  with  two 
diesel  engines. 


The  fuel  spray  valves  are  the  over- 
balanced type,  direct-lift  stem,  with 
special  mechanical  strainer  in  each 
fuel  nozzle  to  prevent  clogging  of 
the  small  spray  holes. 

A  tugboat  using  a  diesel  engine 
of  the  same  horsepower,  200,  push- 
ed the  barge  only  3^2  miles  an  hour. 
It  was  predicted  that  she  could  not 
make  over  four  miles  with  her  own 
engines.  Instead,  she  attained  6 
knots  loaded  with  600  tons  of  salt 
and  8  knots  empty.  The  two  gas  en- 
gines formerly  used  would  have 
cost  around  $3.50  per  hour  to  oper- 
ate, yet  the  two  diesels  use  only  38 
cents  worth  of  fuel  and  lubricating 
oil  per  hour — $28.00  worth  on  a 
round  trip.  Adding  a  week's  wages 
for  three  men — $100 — makes  a  to- 
tal operating  cost  of  $123  per  round 
trip,  compared  to  $1500  per  round 
trip  as  a  towing  barge.  Transporta- 
tion costs,  exclusive  of  overhead, 
were  thus  cut  from  $2.30  a  ton  to 
less  than  20  cents,  by  barge  diesel- 
ization. 

Pilot  house  control  enables  one 
man  to  operate  the  engines  and 
steer  the  vessel.  He  has  two  help- 
ers.    A  small  auxiliary  gas  engine 


A  TUNA  FISHER 
The  Mariner,   built  by  Camp- 
bell   Machine   Company   for   the 
Monisc  Brothers  has  a  350-horsc- 
power    Union    diesel    engine    for 
propulsion  and  a  35-horsepower 
Union  diesel  engine  for  auxiliary 
power.  She  has  a  5-ton  York  re- 
frigerating machine  and  capacity 
for  150  tons  of  iced  fish. 
68 


drives  the  bilge  pump  and  anchor 
winch. 

Washington-Estep  agents  claimed 
the  engines  would  use  not  more 
than  0.4  pound  of  fuel  per  brake 
horsepower,  or  about  11  gallons  per 
hour.  They  really  consume  only  9 
to  10  gallons  of  27  degree  fuel  in 
that  time.  Twenty-six  gallons  of 
Pan-American  No.  9  lubricating  oil 
is  used  on  each  round  trip. 

Salt  is  obtained  from  a  small  sal- 
ine lake  about  80  rods  in  diameter, 
where  it  is  deposited  in  granular 
form.  The  salt  is  shovelled  in  piles 
and  hauled  by  truck  to  the  shore  of 
a  small  estuary,  where  the  barge  is 
loaded.  The  entrance  to  this  lagoon 
is  only  three  feet  deep  at  low  tide, 
which  renders  navigation  uncer- 
tain. A  narrow  strip  of  land  about 
a  half-mile  wide  separates  the  salt 
lake  from  the  ocean.  In  order  to 
save  trucking  and  the  navigation 
of  the  shallow  estuary,  transporting 
the  product  across  the  isthmus  with 
an  endless  chain  conveyor  or  aerial 
tramway  is  contemplated.  At  San 
Pedro  the  cargo  is  unloaded  with  a 
spiral  conveyor,  which  is  operated 
with  current  obtained  from  a  pier 
power  line. 


BACKED  by  all  the  prestige 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
product  of  a  company  which 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  marine  en- 
gine building,  a  new  Knight  type 
engine  has  just  taken  its  place  in 
the  motor  boat  field. 

This  new  engine  is  offered  by  the 
Buffalo  Gasolene  Motor  Co.,  and 
back  of  their  wide  knowledge  of 
marine  engine  requirements  are  the 
resources  and  experience  of  the 
Willys-Overland  Co.,  pioneer  build- 
ers of  Knight  type  motors,  which 
assures  a  happy  combination  for 
the  boat  owner  who  wants  the 
quiet,  smooth-running  characteris- 
tics of  the  Knight  type  combined 
with  the  unfailing,  dependable  ser- 
vice which  has  made  Buffalo  mar- 
ine engines  famous. 

One  Buffalo-Knight  is  a  si.x  cy- 
linder engine  with  a  3  3/8  in.  bore 
and  4'u  in.  stroke  developing  80 
H.P.  at  2400  R.P.M.  It  is  capable  of 
operating  up  to  3000  R.P.M.,  and 
will  give  continuous  service  over  a 
wide  range  of  speed.  It  has  all  the 
advantages  of  Knight  design.  In 
the  Buffalo-Knight  double  sleeve 
motor  the  incoming  and  exhaust 
gases  move  in  and  out  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber  through  two  ports 
on  each  side  of  the  double  sleeve. 
The  sleeves  are  placed  one  inside 
the  other — the  inner  sleeve  forming 
the  walls  of  the  combustion  cham- 
ber. Another  small  Knight  type  en- 
gine being  introduced  at  the  Nat- 
ional Motor  Boat  Show  is  the  six- 
cvlinder,  2  15/16  bore  by  4  7/16 
stroke  rated  at  60  H.P.  This  has 
the  same  general  characteristics  of 
the  80  H.P.  described  above. 

Other  engines  in  the  poppet  valve 
type  to  be  displayed  at  the  show  in- 
clude the  new  six  cylinder,  4^2  x  .5 
Buffalo-Navigator,  which   is  a   100 


The  Buffalo-Knight  80-horscpower  6-cyIinde 

H.P.  model  and  a  new  six  cylinder 
45  H.P.  Buffalo  Clipper,  which  has 
3  1  8  in.  bore  by  a  3  7'8  in.  stroke. 
The  popular  Buffalo  Dreadnaught, 
six  cylinder  5  7/8  x  7  200  H.P.  and 


-  with 


gear  incorporated. 


four  cylinder  3^2  x  5  Navy  Model 
will  also  be  exhibited. 

A.  W.  Lawson  represents  the  Buf- 
falo Gasolene  Motor  Co.,  at  San 
Francisco. 


Seattle  Ship  Chandler  Expands 


CARL  S  U  N  D  E,  president  of 
Sunde  and  d'Evers  Co.,  pion- 
eer ship  chandlers  located  in 
the  Colman  Dock,  announces  reor- 
ganization and  recapitalization  of 
his  company,  with  important 
changes  in  personnel  and  a  program 
of  general  expansion  in  celebration 
of  the  firm's  entry  upon  its  forty- 
eighth  year  in  business.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  has  been  in- 
creased from  $200,000  to  $250,000, 
and  a  substantial  interest  has  been 
purchased  by  Levi  C.  Oman,  widely 
known  among  marine  interests  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Oman  be- 
comes  vice-president    and     general 


Buffalo-Navigator  6-cylindcr,   100-horscp< 


sales  manager.  The  other  stockhold- 
ers and  officers  are  Carl  J.  Sunde, 
G.  C.  Sunde,  A.  H.  d'Evers  and  D. 
Daneman. 

Enlarged  space  in  Colman  Dock, 
where  the  firm  has  been  located 
since  that  structure  was  built,  will 
be  utilized  for  housing  greatly  in- 
creased stocks  of  ship  chandlery, 
heavy  marine  hardware,  and  fisher- 
men's supplies,  and  the  canvas 
goods  department  will  be  augment- 
ed for  increased  manufacture. 

Mr.  Oman  for  the  past  six  and 
one-half  years  has  been  factory  re- 
presentative for  several  of  the 
foremost  manufacturers  of  marine 
supplies  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding such  well-known  firms  as 
Wilcox.  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.;  National  Lamp  Com- 
pany, Forrestville,  Conn.;  Boston  & 
Lockport  Block  Co..  East  Boston, 
Mass. ;  M.  L.  Oberdorf  er  Brass  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Massassoit  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Sunde  &  d'Evers  Co.  have  served 
the  marine  trade  of  the  Northwest 
almost  half  a  century.  Their  canvas 
department  has  outfitted  sea  rovers 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
and  they  have  served  the  commer- 
cial and  fishing  fleets  of  the  Paci- 
fic Northwest  with  tremendous 
quantities  of  supplies  and  stores. 
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General  Electric  Company  Reports  World-Wide  Interest  in  Electrical 
Drive  for  Seagoing  Vessels  with  Steam  and  Diesel  Prime  Movers 


THE  following  material,  taken 
from  the  report  of  progress  in 
the  application  of  electricity  in 
marine  engineering,  issued  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  illus- 
trates the  way  in  which  the  idea  of 
electric  propulsion  is  taking  hold  of 
the  minds  of  marine  engineers  in 
relation  to  passenger  liners  and  in 
many  special  services. 

The  passenger  liner  Virginia,  the 
second  of  three  new  electrically- 
driven  liners  for  the  Panama  Paci- 
fic Line  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company,  was 
launched  August  18  at  the  yards  of 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company  and  proceeded 
on  her  maiden  voyage  on  December 
8  to  California  ports  via  Havana 
and  Panama.  The  Virginia  is  prac- 
tically a  duplicate  of  the  California 
except  for  an  increase  of  12  feet  in 
length,  a  slight  increase  in  passen- 
ger accommodations,  and  change  in 
the  boiler  arrangement.  The  elec- 
tric propelling  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment is  now  being  built  for  the 
third  vessel,  which  is  as  yet  un- 
named. It  is  expected  that  this 
vessel  will  be  ready  for  service 
either  in  December,  1929,  or  the 
following  month. 

A  19,000-ton  turbine-electric  pas- 
senger liner  Viceroy  of  India  was 
built  in  England  for  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company  for  service  between  ports 
of  England,  India,  and  Australia. 
The  British  ThomsonnHouston  Com- 
pany, an  associate  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  built  the  main 
propulsion  equipment  for  this  ves- 
sel, the  first  of  its  type  to  be  built 
in  England.  This  is  the  first  large 
electrically  driven  vessel  ever  built 
in  England.  It  has  a  designed 
speed  of  19  knots  and  is  600  feet 
long.  The  main  power  plant  con- 
sists of  two  turbine-driven  genera- 
tors either  of  which  when  working 


alone  is  capable  of  driving  the  ship 
at  a  le^o-knot  speed. 

The  control  is  of  the  variable 
voltage  type.  When  operating  at 
maximum  power,  the  armatures  of 
the  four  main  generators  and  pro- 
pelling motors  are  series  connect- 
ed. At  reduced  speed,  any  number 
of  generators  desired  can  be  cut  out 
of  the  line. 

Pilot  house  and  engine  room  con- 
trol is  furnished,  which  permits  the 
ship  to  be  maneuvered  either  en- 
tirely from  the  bridge  or  from  the 
engine  room  as  desired.  Both  the 
deck  and  underdeck  auxiliaries  are 
completely  electrified.  The  elec- 
tric deck  auxiliaries  consist  of  12 
cargo  winches  with  the  latest  type 
of  automatic  control,  one  warping 
winch,  and  one  anchor  windlass. 

The  under-deck  auxiliaries,  which 
are  electrified  throughout,  consist 
of  the  steering  gear,  refrigerating 
plant,  ship's  ventilating  fans,  and 
pumps  for  the  following  purposes: 
bilge,  ballast,  fire,  sanitary,  fuel 
oil  transfer,  fresh  water,  lubricat- 
ing oil,  and  circulating  water.  Mis- 
cellaneous motors  were  also  furn- 
ished for  the  oil  purifiers,  machine 
shops,  etc. 

Three  lightships  for  the  Bureau 
of  Lighthouses  were  equipped  with 
diesel-electric  drive,  the  first  of 
their  type  to  be  so  equipped.  Here- 
tofore, lightships  were  powered 
with  steam  propelling  equipment 
for  use  in  navigating  between  their 
station  and  the  home  port,  and  also 
to  drive  ahead  against  a  storm  in 
order  not  to  drag  the  anchor.  Die- 
sel-electric drive,  because  of  its  low 
fuel  consumption,  permits  a  much 
longer  stay  at  the  station  and  also 
gives  an  immediate  reserve  of  power 
for  use  in  emergencies.  Power  from 
the  main  generating  set  is  also  used 
to  operate  the  very  powerful  an- 
chor windlass  equipment  installed 
on  these  ships. 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
work  was  commenced  on  the  con- 
struction of  diesel-electric  propul- 
sion and  auxiliary  equipment  for 
three  additional  lightships  for  ser- 
vice on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States.  These  will  be  duplicates 
of  the  first  three. 

The  diesel-electrically-driven  pac- 
ket and  freight  boat,  Edward  Far- 
rington,  operated  by  the  Middlesex 
Transportation  Company,  is  a  good 
example  of  how  electrification  can 
be  used  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  domestic  merchant  marine.  This 
small  craft,  which  has  an  over-all 
length  of  132' 2  feet,  is  propelled  by 
a  400-horsepower  motor  which  gives 
the  vessel  a  speed  of  12  knots.  The 
boat  is  called  upon  to  navigate  con- 
gested harbors  and  therefore  makes 
excellent  use  of  the  pilot  house 
control.  All  the  auxiliaries  are 
completely  electrified.  The  boat  is 
provided  with  an  electric  hoist 
which  is  also  operated  from  the 
bridge. 

There  has  also  been  an  e.xtension 
in  the  field  of  application  of  diesel- 
electric  drive  on  river  towboats  of 
the  propeller  type.  Two  such  boats 
were  built  for  use  in  transporting 
steel  products  along  the  Warrior 
River  in  Alabama,  for  the  Tennes- 
see Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  The 
new  boats  are  of  the  tunnel  stern, 
twin  screw  type.  The  main  power 
plant  consists  of  two  diesel-driven 
direct-current  generators,  each  rat- 
ed 3.35  kilowatts,  250  volts,  250  re- 
volutions per  minute.  The  main 
propelling  motors,  directly  con- 
nected to  the  propeller  shaft,  are 
the  double  type,  and  each  is  rated 
400  horsepower  at  140  revolutions 
per  minute.  Power  for  auxiliaries 
and  lighting,  as  well  as  for  excita- 
tion for  the  main  generator  and 
propelling  motors,  is  furnished  by 
two  40-kilowatt,  120-volt,  direct-cur- 
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rent,  auxiliary  generators  driven 
directly  from  the  main  generator 
shaft.  Diesel-electric  drive  was 
adopted  for  these  boats  in  order  to 
obtain  higher  efficiency  and  better 
maneuvering  qualities.  They  are 
used  on  the  Warrior  River,  which  is 
a  tortuous  one  having  many  sharp 
bends  and  which  is  relatively  shal- 
low with  a  swift  current.  These 
boats  may  be  operated  either  from 
the  bridge  or  engine  room  as  de- 
sired. 

The  Norfolk  County  Ferries  of 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  have  select- 
ed diesel-electric  drive  for  their 
new  automobile  and  passenger  ferry 
boat  which  is  to  ply  between  Ports- 
mouth and  Norfolk.  The  power 
plant  consists  of  two  diesel  engine- 
driven,  direct-current  generators, 
each  rated  270  kilowatts,  and  a  pro- 
pelling motor  of  the  double  type 
rated  670  brake  horsepower. 

The  combination  harbor  and  sea 
tugs  Chagres  and  Trinidad,  which 
are  the  highest  powered  diesel-elec- 
trically-driven  tugs  in  the  world, 
were  placed  in  service  the  early  part 
of  this  year.  These  boats,  which 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Panama  Canal,  have  a  capacity  of 
108  tons  of  Diesel  fuel  oil,  sufficient 
for  a  cruise  of  25  days  and  a  range 
of  approximately  7000  miles.  They 
may  thus  be  used  in  case  of  emer- 
gency for  servicing  or  towing  dis- 
abled vessels  at  sea.  They  are  each 
equipped  with  a  500-watt  radio 
transmitter  with  a  range  of  1000 
miles  at  night,  for  use  when  engag- 
ing in  sea  service.  The  tugs  can 
also  be  used  for  fire  fighting,  being 
equipped  with  motor-driven  pumps 
of  a  capacity  of  1000  gallons  per 
minute  at  a  pressure  of  100  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

In  ordinary  service  around  the 
Canal  Zone,  these  tugs  are  used  for 
towing  barges  from  the  dredges  to 
the  dumping  grounds  at  sea.  and 
for  assisting  vessels  through  the 
locks.  The  auxiliary  equipment  is 
completely  electrified,  and  consists 
mainly  of  a  powerful  capstan  and 
anchor  windlass  of  the  combination 
type,  and  an  automatic  towing  ma- 
chine with  an  inhaul  capacity  of  75 
feet  per  minute  at  25,000  pounds; 
an  electric  steering  gear,  and  mis- 
cellaneous auxiliaries  in  the  engine 
room  such  as  pumps,  blowers,  and 
compressors.  The  tugs  have  also 
refrigerating  plants. 

The  main  propelling  motors  are 
of  the  double  type,  and  they  are 
built  to  deliver  900  shaft  horse- 
power continuously  at  1450  amperes 
and  500  volts.  The  operating  speed 
range  at  full  power  is   115  to  150 


r.p.m.  The  tugs  were  given  an 
eight-hour  dock  test  at  750  shaft 
horsepower,  and  also  a  sea  test  at 
750  and  900  shaft  horsepower,  pre- 
vious to  their  acceptance.  The  ma- 
chinery passed  all  tests  easily. 

The  Compagnia  Generale  Di  Elec- 
tricita  of  Italy  is  undertaking  the 
diesel-electrification  of  a  combina- 
tion car  and  auto  ferry  for  service 
between  Messina  and  Reggio  on  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  to  be  operated 
by  the  Italian  Government  Rail- 
ways. This  ferry  will  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  highest-pow- 
ered electric  ferry  to  be  built  in 
the  world  to  date.  The  propelling 
equipment  consists  of  six  main  di- 
rect-current generators  which  are 
to  be  directly  coupled  in  pairs  to 
three  diesel  engines,  and  two  double 
propelling  motors  of  2250  shaft 
horsepower  capacity  each.  The 
ferry  is  to  be  of  the  twin  screw 
type,  driven  from  one  end  only,  and 
having  a  total  rating  of  4500  shaft 
horsepower.  The  control  equip- 
ment is  to  be  built  in  America  by 
the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady. 

Another  step  in  the  electrifica- 
tion of  water  transportation  facili- 
ties in  New  York  harbor  was  taken 
by  the  State  of  New  York  in  its  de- 
cision to  provide  two  more  electric 
ferryboats  to  serve  the  metropolis. 
Two  steel  double-end  diesel-electric 
boats  are  now  being  built  to  run 
between  the  city  and  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital  on  Ward's  Island. 
These  will  make  a  total  of  twelve 
electric  ferry  boats  operating  in 
New  York  harbor.  There  are  in 
service  now  six  diesel-electric  craft, 
operated  by  Electric  Ferries,  Inc., 
and  four  of  the  turbine-electric 
type,  operated  by  the  city.  The  four 
turbine-electric  ferries  have  Gen- 
eral-Electric equipment. 

The  power  plant  on  each  will  con- 
sist of  two  6-cylinder.  vertical,  sin- 
gle-acting, 4-cycle,  air-injection  die- 
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sel  engines  built  by  the  Winton 
Engine  Company.  Each  engine  will 
be  rated  250  brake  horsepower,  and 
will  drive  a  direct-current  genera- 
tor rated  160  kilowatts,  250  volts,  at 
325  revolutions  per  minute,  shunt 
wound.  Complete  electric  equip- 
ment will  be  furnished  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company. 

For  the  operation  of  auxiliaries, 
lights,  etc.,  each  boat  will  have  two 
direct-current  generators,  each  rat- 
ed 20  kilowatts,  125  volts,  at  325 
revolutions  per  minute,  compound 
wound.  The  auxiliary  generators 
will  be  mounted  on  shaft  e.xtensions 
of  the  main  generators.  Each  boat 
will  be  propelled  by  a  direct-cur- 
rent, double  propulsion  motor  rated 
400  horsepower,  180  revolutions  per 
minute.  500  volts.  This  motor  will 
consist  of  two  units  each  rated  200 
horsepower,  180  revolutions  per 
minute,  250  volts,  shunt  wound,  and 
mounted  on  a  single  shaft.  Control 
of  the  electric  equipment  will  be  of 
the  variable-voltage  type,  with  con- 
trol stations  in  both  the  pilot  house 
and  the  engine  room,  thus  allowing 
the  operations  of  the  boat  to  be 
governed  from  either  point.  The 
main  generator  and  propulsion 
motor  switchboard  will  be  of  the 
dead-front  type,  while  that  for  the 
auxiliary  circuits  will  be  of  the 
live-front  type. 

Both  boats  were  designed  by 
Eads  Johnson  of  New  York.  They 
will  probably  go  into  service  this 
spring. 

General  Electric  Company,  Sche- 
nectady, New  York,  has  issued  the 
following  bulletins: 

GEA  569B.  Constant-p  o  t  e  n  t  i  a  I 
Arc-welding  sets. 

GEA881A.  General  Electric  Arc 
Welder,  gas  engine  driven. 

GEA  941A.  Type  CP,  motor  driv- 
en, center-gear,  Reciprocating  Air 
Compressors  for  railway  and  indus- 
trial service. 


De  La  Vergne  Installation 


IP.  Morris  and  De  La  Vergne 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  are  fur- 
*nishing  the  complete  electrical 
and  diesel  engine  equipment  for  a 
diesel-electric  bulk  oil  tanker  for 
coastal  service  for  the  Tidewater 
Oil  Company. 

This  vessel  will  have  a  length  of 
255  feet,  a  beam  of  44  feet,  depth  of 
18  feet  6  inches,  and  will  be  driven 
by  a  1000  shaft  horsepower,  130 
revolutions  per  minute,  double-unit 


propulsion  motor  operating  on  500 
volts  direct  current. 

Power  for  this  motor  will  be  fur- 
nished by  two.  625-horsepower  4- 
cycle,  225  R.P.M.,  solid  injection  De 
La  Vergne  diesel  engines,  each  di- 
rect-connected to  a  410-kilowatt. 
250-volt.  shunt  wound  direct-current 
generator.  Auxiliary  power  will  be 
furnished  by  an  80-horsepower.  45- 
kilowatt  De  La  Vergne  Diesel  gen- 
erating set. 
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Modem 

Equipment  on 

a  Turbo-Electric 

Passenger  Liner 


Above:  One  of  the  fire  rooms  of  the  tur- 
bo-electric  passenger   and   freight   liner  Vir- 
phoiograph  taken  at  San  Fran- 
featuring  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
deck,  superheater  type  Babcock  Sd 
tube  boilers. 


At  left:   View  on   the  refrigerator  flat   of 
the  Virginia,  featuring  Brunswick-Kroeschell 

ipressors    and   evaporators    and    "" 
centrifugal  pumps.  The  refrigerating  equip- 


View  in  the  pilot  house  of  the  steamship  Vir- 
ginia, looking  aft  from  the  forward  end  and 
featuring  some  of  the  modem  devices  for  safety 
at  sea,  with  which  American  passenger  liners 
are   being   equipped. 

On  the  after  bulkhead,  from  right  to  left,  are 
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it,  the  Rich  smoke  detection  cabinet  for 
detecting  and  locating  fires  in  the  cargo  spaces 
and  other  large  underdeck  compartments.  Next 
is  a  cabinet  containing  the  electric  panel  for 
control  of  navigating  and  boat  deck  lights.  Next 
is  the  control  system  for  operating  the  water- 
tight doors.  Next  is  the  cabinet  of  the  Derby 
automatic  fire  alarm  system  which  protects  the 
passenger  accommodations. 

On  the  starboard  bulkhead,  above  the  desk, 
is  the  Cory  anti-noise  telephone  for  communica- 
tion with  the  engine  room;  and  in  the  lower 
left  corner  is  one  of  the  transmitters  for  the 
Cor>'  engine  room  telegraph. 

In  the  center  of  the  picture  may  be  seen  the 
Sperr>'  automatic  helmsman  with  gyro-compass 
repeater  mounted  on  top.  the  Hyde  telemotor. 
and  the  standard  Kelvin  binnacle  and  magnetic 
compass. 

The  fire  detection  and  fire  alarm  systems  were 
supplied  by  Walter  Kidde  &:  Co. 
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THIS  diesel  marine  engine  is 
manufactured  by  The  Buda 
Company,  Harvey,  Illinois,  un- 
der license  and  to  the  patents  of 
the  Maschinenfabrik  -  Augsburg- 
Nurnberg  A.  G.  of  Germany,  com- 
monly known  as  the  M.A.N.  Com- 
pany, in  whose  shops  Dr.  Rudolph 
C.  Diesel  built  his  first  engine  over 
30  years  ago.  The  demand  for  high- 
speed, light  weight,  diesel  engines 
for  submarine  service  opened  the 
way  for  development,  and  the  suc- 
cess obtained  with  the  submarine 
engines  indicated  greater  possibili- 
ties in  other  lines,  so  that  an  engine 
suitable  for  cruisers,  auxiliaries, 
yachts,  and  small  craft  was  deve- 
loped and  sold  to  the  commercial 
trade  in  Germany,  where  it  proved 
out  in  actual  service.  The  American 
engine  is  an  adaptation  of  the  high- 
ly developed  M.A.N,  engine  to  Am- 
erican standards  of  construction 
and  practice;  no  deviation  being 
made  except  to  facilitate  produc- 
tion and  servicing. 

Details  of  Construction  of  the  New 
Buda-M.A.N.  Marine  Diesel  Engine 

The  erankcase  and  cylinder  hous- 
ing are  of  boxed  construction  cast 
integral.  This  produces  a  rigid  and 
light  design,  which  contributes  to 
smooth  operation.  Large  hand  holes 
with  suitable  covers  are  provided 
in  the  side  of  the  crank  case  for 
inspection  of  bearings  and  connect- 
ing rods.  Each  cylinder  proper  con- 
sists of  a  grey-iron  inserted  sleeve 
readily  removable  so  that  it  may  be 
renewed  without  difficulty.  Cylin- 
der heads  are  cast  in  pairs  and  are 
detachable.  The  inlet  and  exhaust 
valves  are  located  in  the  cylinder 
heads  and  are  operated  by  rocker 
arms  and  push  rods  actuated  by  a 
cam  shaft  which  is  assembled  in  the 
crank  case.  The  valve  tappet  ad- 
justments can  be  conveniently 
made  by  removing  the  cylinder  head 
covers,  which  leaves  the  rocker 
arms  in  plain  view  without  any  ac- 
cessories or  other  parts  in  the  way. 
The  valve-in-the-head  design  is 
desirable  for  obtaining  the  desired 
compression  space  for  the  most  ef- 
ficient pressures.  The  inlet  valve 
has  an  integral  deflector  on  the 
head  which,  with  the  angular  direc- 
tion of  the  fuel  spray,  produces  the 
necessary  turbulence  for  complete 
mixture  of  air  and  fuel  necessary  to 
produce   clean   combustion. 


Diesel  Engine 

Each  cylinder  is  fitted  with  two 
injection  nozzles,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  cylinder.  The  arrangement 
of  nozzles  gives  simplicity  of  cylin- 
der head  construction,  and  permits, 
without  difficulty,  the  largest  pos- 
sible area  for  the  intake  valves.  The 
nozzles  are  of  the  open  and  airless- 
injection  type,  having  one  single 
opening.  They  are  interchangeable 
and  can  be  as  easily  removed  and 
cleaned  as  spark  plugs.  Cleaning  is 
required  no  oftener,  for  the  fuel  is 
carefully  filtered  before  entering 
the  fuel  pump,  from  which  it 
passes  through  to  the  injection 
nozzles. 

Accessories. 

A  tachometer  drive  with  S.A.E. 
connection  is  fitted  to  the  engine. 
Provision  is  made  for  motoraeter. 
so  that  operator  sees  at  all  times 
the  temperature  at  which  engine  is 
running.  The  heavy  duty  reverse 
gear  is  pressure  lubricated  and  is 
easily  accessible  for  adjustments  by 
removing  the  hand  hole  cover.  A 
fuel  supply  pump  is  furnished  to 
bring  the  fuel  from  the  main  stor- 
age tank  or  tanks  to  the  day  or  run- 
ning tank.  The  controls  on  the  fuel 
pump,  compression  release,  and 
regulation  valve  on  water  pump  are 
arranged  so  they  can  be  handled 
either  by  remote  control  or  at  the 
engine. 

Fuel    Pump. 

The  fuel  injection  pump  is  mount- 
ted  on  a  bracket  integral  with  the 
erankcase,  and  is  positively  driven 
by  a  gear  in  mesh  with  the  timing- 
gear  train.  Independent  fuel  pumps 
for  each  cylinder  are  grouped  in  a 
common  housing  and  deliver  fuel  in 
proportion  to  the  load  through  the 
action  of  over-flow  valves.  A  cam 
is  supplied  so  the  operator  can  test 
out  each  individual  pump  to  see  if 
it  is  working  properly  when  the  en- 
gine is  running. 

Governor. 

The  governor,  which  operates  di- 
rectly off  the  fuel  pump,  is  built  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  pump  and  is 
arranged  so  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  operator  to  increase 
the  maximum  rated  speed. 

Cooling. 

The  cooling  system  resembles  the 
conventional  type  that  is  found  in 
marine  gasoline  engines,  the  water 
pump  being  of  the  geared  type  and 


driven  from  the  timing-gear  train. 
Lubrication. 

Forced-feed     lubrication     to    all 
moving  parts  is  a  feature.  This  is 
accomplished      by     a     dual-geared 
pump  operating  a  dry-sump  system. 
Oil  is  taken  from  the  supply  tank 
mounted  on  the  flywheel   housing, 
from    where    the     pressure     pump 
forces  it  through  the  filter.  From 
the  filter  it  is  taken  to  a  main  oil 
distributing  line  in  the  crank  case 
where  it  is  forced  to  all  crank  shaft 
and     cam     shaft     bearings,     then 
through  the  hollow  crank  shaft  to 
the  connecting  rod  bearings,  and  to 
the  wrist  pins  through  the  drilled 
connecting  rod.  The  crank  shaft  is 
drilled  at  the  reverse  gear  end  to 
provide  lubrication  under  pressure 
to  all  moving  parts  in  the  reverse 
gear.  It  is  also  forced  to  the  rocker 
arm  assembly  and  to  the  fuel  pump. 
The  timing  gears  are  lubricated  by 
a  jet  of  oil  directed  to  each  pair  at 
the    point   where    the   gears    mesh. 
The  oil  from  the  main  bearings  and 
all    other   moving   parts   drains   to 
the  bottom  of  the  sump  pan,  from 
which   the    sump   pump   returns    it 
through  a  screen  to  the  oil  cooler 
and  then  to  the   supply  tank.   The 
constant  oil  pressure  is  maintained 
and  protected  by  safety  valves.  A 
well-designed  filter  is  incorporated 
in   the   oiling   system  to   catch    all 
impurities  in  lubricating  oil. 

Operates   on   the    Airless-Fuel- 
Injection  Principle. 

The  engine  is  designed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  airless-fuel-injection 
principle  (spray  atomization)  ;  that 
is,  the  fuel  is  injected  into  the  com- 
bustion chambers  by  means  of  pres- 
sure from  the  fuel  pumps  and  with- 
out the  use  of  compressed  air  or 
precombustion  chambers.  There  are 
no  hot  spots,  hot  surfaces,  or  plugs 
which  have  to  be  previously  heated 
or  inserted.  The  airless-injection 
system  makes  it  possible  to  start  a 
cold  engine  in  a  short  time  and 
without  any  special  preparation. 
All  fuel  injection  valves  are  of  the 
open  nozzle  type,  thus  dispensing 
with  check  valves  and  other  mov- 
able parts.  A  special  design  of  fil- 
ter is  furnished  for  filtering  the 
fuel  oil,  the  design  being  such  as  to 
prevent  impurities  from  reaching 
the  fuel  lines  or  plugging  up  the 
nozzles. 
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Simple  Method  of  Operation  and 
Small  Attention  Required. 

The  Buda-M.A.N.  marine  diesel 
engine  operates  on  the  four-stroke- 
cycle  principle.  Fuel  is  injected  di- 
rectly into  the  combustion  cham- 
bers, and  a  constant  volume  of  air 
is  taken  into  each  chamber  with  the 
intake   stroke. 

Fuel  is  metered  by  the  pumps  in 
proportion  to  the  speed  and  power 
required,  and  the  pumps  are  con- 
nected with  the  governor  so  as  to 
control  the  direction  of  fuel  injec- 
tion according  to  a  specific  crank 
angle  proportionate  to  the  speed 
and  load.  This  produces  about  the 
same  effect  as  the  butterfly  valve 
in  a  carburetor.  The  fuel  pumps 
also  are'arranged  so  that  injection 


can  be  advanced  or  retarded  accord- 
ing to  speed,  which  eliminates  the 
high  stresses  ordinarily  produced 
in  diesel  engines  under  accelera- 
tion, and  insures  smooth  and  quiet 
operation. 

A  safety  governor  prevents  over- 
speeding  beyond  the  maximum,  and 
provision  is  made  for  manual  as 
well  as  governor  regulation. 

Electric  motors  are  supplied  for 
starting  duty,  and  a  compression 
release  on  engine  is  incorporated 
to  provide  easy  starting. 

Owing  to  the  simple  construction, 
the  method  of  fuel  injection,  the 
lubricating  sy.stem,  and  the  accessi- 
bility of  parts,  resulting  in  a  high 
degree  of  reliability,  a  minimum 
amount    of    attention     is     required 


when  the  engine  is  running.  All 
operating  instructions  can  be  ac- 
quired quickly  and  easily. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors. 

Owners  and  builders  of  yachts, 
cruisers,  workboats,  and  similar 
craft,  together  with  others  interest- 
ed in  marine  engines,  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  new 
Buda-M.A.N.  high  speed,  light- 
weight, full-diesel,  marine  engine  in 
the  showrooms  of  the  following 
Buda  distributors  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  it  will  be  displayed 
during  January,  February  and 
iWarch:  Richard  Froboese  Co., 
Seattle;  Dahl  Electric  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  and  Ets-Hokin  &  Gal- 
van,  Wilmington,  California. 


THE  two  illustrations  on  this 
page  are  made  from  photo- 
graphs taken  on  board  the 
steamship  Virginia  just  after  her 
arrival  at  San  Francisco  on  her 
first  intercoastal  voyage.  The  up- 
per picture  shows  one  of  the  two 
pairs  of  hydraulic  cylinders  for  op- 
erating the  rudder.  The  lower  pic- 
ture shows  the  two  electrically 
driven,  hydraulic  pumps  and  the  by- 
pass and  control  mechanism  for  the 
steering  gear  of  this  fine  turbo- 
electric  liner. 

The  steering  gear,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  is  of  the  hydro- 
electric type.  Four  opposed  hy- 
draulic cylinders  operate  two  plun- 
ders,  each  plunger  having  two   cy- 


linders made  up  in  a  self-contained 
assembly  on  a  single  bed  plate. 
From  center  of  each  plunger  two 
connecting  links  run  aft  to  the  rud- 
der crosshead.  Oil  under  pressure 
is  supplied  to  these  cylinders  by 
means  of  dual  pumping  units  con- 
sisting of  the  constant  speed  elec- 
tric motor  coupled  directly  to  a  var- 
iable stroke  pump.  The  pump  is  fit- 
ted with  a  pressure  regulator  so 
that  either  pumping  unit  can  be 
used  as  desired.  An  automatic  elec- 
tric follow-up  mechanism  is  con- 
trolled by  the  trick  wheel  at  the 
steering  gear,  and  is  also  controlled 
by  hydraulic  telemotor  from  the  pi- 
lot house.  This  is  the  type  of  steer- 
ing gear  that  has  been  giving  such 
excellent  satisfaction  on  the  turbo- 
electric  line  California  and  on  many 
other  liners. 
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IN  many  plants  a  crane  tractor 
is  needed  not  only  to  haul  trail- 
ers but  to  provide  facilities  for 
loading  the  trailers  drawn  behind. 
Elwell-Parker  provides  such  a 
machine  in  the  new  heavy  duty 
6000-pound  carrying  capacity  1200- 
pound  crane  lift  capacity  tractor. 
This  tool  has  a  large  capacity  bat- 
tery to  meet  tractor  haulage  condi- 
tions. 

The  crane  is  of  the  revolving  and 
luffing  type.  Its  double  drum  hoist- 
ing unit  which  lifts  or  lowers  either 
the  boom  or  hook  is  motor  powered 
and  driven  from  the  same  battery 
supplying  power  to  the  propelling 
motor. 

The  main  truck  frame  is  heavily 
built  from  operator's  pedals  to  end 
of  platform.  When  the  tractor  is  not 
used  for  towing  purposes  its  41  x 
80  inch  platform  is  available  for 
direct  loading.  In  the  machine 
tool,  shipbuilding,  automobile  and 
similar  industries  this  tool  with  its 
large  tractor  power,  large  wheels 
and  clearances  goes  out  into  the 
storage  yard  and  brings  the  large 
casting  into  the    shop    and    places 


du-.y   1200-pound  lifl,  6000-pound  carrying  capacity  Elwell-Parke 
crane  tractor. 


on  machine  planer  bed.  etc.  All 
Elwell-Parker  safety  features  and 
alloy  steel  drive  mechanism,  as 
well  as  enclosed  fuseless  motors 
are  employed  in  its  construction. 
The  wide  drive  and  trail  tires  as- 
sure good  traction  even  on  poor 
runways. 


A  New  Type  of  Port  Terminal 


SKYSCRAPERS  promise  to  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  the 
future  development  of  water 
transportation,  according  to  Walter 
W.  Ahlschlager,  architect  of  the 
new  Chicago  Tower,  which  is  the 
first  skyscraper  to  have  pier  facili- 
ties. 

"The  Chicago  Tower  will  have  a 
pier  on  the  Chicago  River,  making  it 
possible  for  vessels  to  unload  their 
cargoes  directly  into  the  building," 
Ahlschlager  said,  "and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  such  development  can- 
not be  carried  on  in  other  sky- 
scraper structures  fronting  on 
waterways. 

"This  new  skyscraper  is  not  an 
industrial  building  but  it  is  a  mul- 
tiple purpose  structure.  It  houses 
nine  various  classes  of  tenants;  and 
one  of  its  facilities  is  a  warehouse 
in  the  sub-basement  which  has 
seven  freight  sidings  and  pier  con- 
nections. The  upper  part  of  the 
structure  is  to  be  devoted  to  sales 
and  exhibition  space  and  high-class 
offices.  Thus  we  have  a  building 
which  is  a  high-class  structure,  but 
which    uses    its    proximity    to     the 


waterfront  to  make  this  means  of 
transportation  available  to  its  ten- 
ants. 

"In  reality  this  building  will  be  a 
seventy-five  story  "free  port,"  for 
vessels  may  unload  their  cargoes 
into  the  warehouse  of  the  building 
and  the  goods  may  be  reshipped  by 
the  water  route  without  ever  hav- 
ing had  to  actually  pass  through 
Chicago.  This  removes  one  step  in 
the  present  system  of  distribution 
by  eliminating  cartage  through  the 
traffic-congested  streets  of  Chi- 
cago. This  increases  the  economy 
of  water  transport  and  makes  a 
combination  of  water  and  rail  rates 
cheaper  than  the  average  combined 
rate. 

"The  plan  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed for  The  Chicago  Tower  is  new 
and  unusual,  but  in  my  opinion  it 
will  be  adopted  for  skyscrapers 
elsewhere.  Values  in  many  of  our 
American  cities  have  increased  to 
such  a  point  that  waterfront  pro- 
perty can  no  longer  be  but  partially 
utilized  as  it  has  been  for  genera- 
tions. It  is  practical  to  erect  sky- 
scrapers on  the  waterfront,  which 


may  have  their  lower  portions  de- 
voted to  warehousing  and  shipping 
while  their  lower  portions  provide 
sales,  exhibition,  and  office  space 
of  the  highest  grades. 

"Chicago  and  New  York  present 
the  best  examples  of  wasted  values 
along  the  waterfronts.  When  pro- 
perty values  were  low  it  was  feas- 
ible to  build  warehouses  of  one 
story  and  to  waste  a  great  deal  of 
space.  Now  the  residential  and 
business  districts  are  crowding  in 
upon  the  waterfront,  and  pier  pro- 
perties which  might  be  utilized  as 
sites  for  skyscrapers  are  increasing 
in  value.  It  is  my  prediction  that 
another  generation  will  see  our 
waterfronts  developed  into  greater 
utility  and  greater  beauty.  This  de- 
velopment will  of  course  mean  that 
many  industries  which  are  now 
failing  to  take  advantage  of  th" 
lower  water  rates  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  marin' 
transport." 


TRADE  NOTES 
C.  W.  Martin,  former  manager  of 
the  Frigidaire  Company  at  Flint, 
Michigan,  has  been  appointed  Pa- 
cific Coast  Manager  of  the  organ- 
ization, according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  by  R.  F.  Callaway, 
branch  manager.  Mr.  Martin  is  in 
charge  of  all  branch  operations 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Con- 
nected with  the  Frigidaire  Corpora- 
tion since  1916,  Martin  was  at  one 
time  with  the  Detroit  branch. 
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Yale  and  Towne  Service  Building 


FUNDS  for  the  erection 
and  care  of  a  building 
to  be  known  as  the 
Towne  Service  Building, 
were  provided  through  a 
special  bequest  in  the  will 
of  the  late  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Henry  R. 
Towne,  and  this  building 
represents  his  plans  and 
purposes  for  the  progres- 
sion and  advantage  of  the 
company's  employees,  both 
now  and  in  the  future. 

The  structure  is  modern 
in  construction  and  up  to 
date  in  heating,  lighting, 
and  ventilation  facilities. 
and  will  admirably  serve 
as  a  recreational  center 
for  the  thousands  of  employees  of 
the  company. 

Of  colonial  brick,  the  handsome 
Georgian  exterior  is  trimmed  with 
Indiana  limestone,  and  the  attrac- 
tive lobby  is  of  marble.  The  build- 
ing consists  of  two  stories  and 
basement.  The  main  floor  houses 
the  works  hospital,  dental  clinic, 
and  industrial  relations  bureau. 
The  second  floor  has  a  large  audi- 
torium, gallery,  and  stage,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  400.  A  commod- 
ious library  is  also  located  on  this 
floor.    In    the    basement     are     four 


The   Towne  service    building,   built   for   the   ser>ice   of 

the  employees  of  the  Yale  and  Towne  Company,  with 

funds  provided  by  the  late  Henry  S.  Towne. 


bowling  alleys  with  new  and  com- 
plete equipment,  and  with  a  gallery 
for  spectators  at  the  end  of  the 
hall.  Two  new  pool  tables  are  also 
installed  in  one  section  of  the  base- 
ment. 

The  auditorium  provides  an  ade- 
quate meeting  place  and  recreation- 
al and  dramatic  center  for  the  var- 
ious plant  organizations.  A  motion 
picture  outfit  will  also  be  installed. 
Cost  of  construction  and  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  building  approximates  half  a 
million  dollars. 


Ralston  R.  Cunningham 


OF  UNUSUAL  interest  to  the 
marine  trade    in    the    Pacific 
Northwest  is  the  appointment 
of  Ralston  R.  Cunningham  as  suc- 


cessor to  Levi  C.  Oman  as  their  re- 
presentative by  a  number  of  east- 
ern manufacturers  of  marine  sup- 
plies.   Mr.   Cunningham  takes   over 


their  lines  on  February  1st,  when 
Mr.  Oman  assumes  his  new  duties 
as  vice-president  and  general  sales 
manager  of  Sunde  &  d'Evers  Co., 
pioneer   ship   chandlery   dealers. 

Mr.  Cunningham  is  one  of  the 
best  known  men  along  the  Seattle 
waterfront.  He  is  a  brother  of  Ed- 
ward Cunningham,  general  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Marine  Supply  Co., 
and  Allan  Cunningham,  manufac- 
turer of  marine  electrical  equip- 
ment. For  the  past  twelve  years  he 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  marine 
engine  department  of  the  Pacific 
Marine  Supply  Company.  With  the 
exception  of  two  years  during  the 
war  period,  when  he  served  with  the 
Field  Engineers,  117th  Regiment, 
famous  Rainbow  Division,  in 
France,  Mr.  Cunningham  has  been 
selling  engines  and  equipment  to 
buyers  of  marine  supplies  for  al- 
most two  decades.  Few  men  are  bet- 
ter known  to  yachtsmen  and  com- 
mercial boat  owners  from  Califor- 
nia to  northernmost  Alaska.  He  is 
an  ardent  yachtsman,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Seattle  Yacht  Club  and 
the  Queen  City  Yacht  Club. 

The  manufacturers,  who  have  se- 
lected Mr.  Cunningham  as  their  re- 
presentative, include  Wilcox,  Crit- 
tenden &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn., 
general  ship  chandlery;  National 
Marine  Lamp  Co.,  Forrestville, 
Conn.,  marine  lamps,  Boston  & 
Lockport  Block  Co.,  East  Boston, 
ship's  tackle;  M.  L.  Oberdorfer 
Brass  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  pumps; 
Massassoit  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  calking  cotton  and 
waste;  The  Leach  Company,  Os- 
kosh.  Wis.,  logging  tools.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham will  look  after  their  inter- 
ests in  Oregon,  Washington,  British 
Columbia,  and  Alaska.  He  will 
maintain  headquarters  at  511  May- 
nard  Building,  Seattle. 


Prescott  Worm  -  Drive 
Tractors 

THE  illustration  herewith  shows 
part  of  the  tractor  fleet  of  the 
Seaboard  Stevedoring  Corpora- 
tion on  the  Norton-Lilly  dock  at 
San  Francisco,  where  this  fleet  of 
tractors  is  giving  excellent  service. 
This  very  efficient  gasoline  driven 
tractor  is  manufactured  by  the 
Prescott  Company  at  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. Its  ability  to  turn  in  small 
space  and  to  push  or  pull  heavily 
loaded  trailers  has  made  it  a  very 
useful  equipment  in  congested 
docks  and  industrial  plants.  The 
Prescott  Company  is  represented  in 
San  Francisco  by  Hough  and  Eg- 
bert, Inc. 
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Third  Circuit  Divides  Damages  Unevenly 


IN  land  law,  the  doc- 
trine of  contributory 
negligence  decrees 
that  a  party  who  is  in 
any  degree  at  fault  may 
not  recover  his  dam- 
ages in  a  collision  case. 
The  law  of  the  sea,  as 
administered  by  our 
courts  of  admiralty  jur- 
isdiction, has  long  fol- 
lowed a  rule  which,  in 
its  arbitrary  directness, 
has  accomplished  a 
more  equitable  result. 
This  is  known  as  the 
"divided  damage,"  or 
"both -to -blame"  rule, 
and  provides  that 
where  both  vessels  are 
at  fault  in  a  collision, 
each  shall  recover  half 
its  damages  from  the 
other. 

While  the  rule  has 
undoubtedly  resulted  in 
some  measure  of  injus- 
tice where  the  faults  of 


THE  BOOTLEGGER'S  BARRISTER 

I  oot  myself  in  trouble  for  a  sellin  bootleg  gin 

°    And  I  hired  a  famous  lawyer  for  to  get  me  out  again 
I  know  that  he  was  famous,  for  upon  his  door  I  saw     _^ 

"Attorney    Proctor,  Advocate;  Counsellor  at  Law. 

When  I  liad  told  him  all  the  facts— (a  part  of  which  were  true) 

I  asked  if  I  were  guilty  and  if  so  what  should  1  do? 

The  lawyer  said,  "IVe  never  read  in  law  or  equity 
Of  any  problem  half  so  hard  as  that  you've  given  me. 

Some  judges  hold  your  chances  slight 

While  others  think  that  you  are  right. 
The  cases  disagree." 

But  when  the  scrap  was  over  and  I'd  pungled  up  iny  fine 

I  saw  no  way  that  I  could  pay  this  lawyer  friend  of  mine. 

And  so  for  fee  I  sent  some  'skey  (a  case  of  Hardly  Dry) 

A  case  of  Sherman  Island  Scotch,  a  case  of  rock  and  rye. 

That  night  I  visited  ray  friend,  when  all  the  town  was  stiU— 
I  called  upon  my  barrister,  and  found  him  very  ill. 


The  law-Tcr  groaned.  "I've  never  known 

Of  any  cases  half  so  hard  as  these  you'v 

But  one  thing  I  can  testify 

I'll  tell  the  world  before  I  die — 

Your  cases  disagree." 


equity 


Lice   WIICIC    Liic  itvuii-o   ui  tv,„„ 

one  vessel  were  more  flagrant  than  those  of  the  other 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory  in  the  majority  ot 
cases.  The  awards  are  definite;  the  expectation  of  a 
50-50  break  has  resulted  in  a  greater  number  of  settle- 
ments out  of  court;  and  courts  have  been  relieved  of 
the  tedious  and  delicate  task  of  weighing  comparative 

faults.  .      ,,    ....    , 

"Both  to  Blame"  Doctnne  Modified. 

It  has  remained  for  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of 
our  Third  Circuit  to  depart  from  this  long  established 
rule  in  the  recent  case  of  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  vs. 
teamship  Manchester  Merchant.  The  facts  of  the  "^e, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  ^f  tom^''^  ^""^ 
flicting  testimony,  offer  no  unusual  features.  To  quote 
from  Judge  Wooley's  opinion: 

"The  ships,  each  with  its  own  pilot  and  moving  un- 
der its  own  power  at  six  or  seven  knots,  observed  each 
other  when  about  a  mile  apart.  Except  two  steamers 
bound  down  stream  and  a  f^r/boat  bound  across 
Se^-  ^t:^rM^r^ttnd'lS:^ant  wa^     ;r;h^';;;f=g  ^aV;n:^-^lhe  testimony,  the  court 


clear  of  shipping.  Ap- 
proaching at  half  speed, 
all  the  time  in  full  view 
of  each  other,  they  e.x- 
changed  passing  signals 
when  about  a  half  mile 
apart.  The  Margaret 
then  put  her  wheel  to 
starboard  and  the  Mer- 
chant put  hers  to  port 
with  the  result  that 
they  laid  courses  along 
two  sides  of  a  triangle 
and  naturally  met  at 
the  apex;  the  stem  of 
the  Margaret  hittheport 
beam  of  the  Merchant 
on  her  PlimsoU  mark 
precisely  amidship  and 
the  Merchant,  continu- 
ing on,  came  within  a 
few  feet  of  piling  up  on 
the  piers. 

"It  is  hard  to  believe, 
yet   that    is   what   hap- 
pened." 
Conflicting  Testimony 
The    Margaret's    wit- 
nesses testified  that  she 
was  upward  bound,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  chan- 
nel when  she  saw  the  Merchant    about   a    mile    away, 
about  three  points  off  her  starboard  bow,  even  further 
eastward  of  the  channel.  Reducing  her  speed  to  half 
ahead,  the  Margaret  gave  the  two-whistle  signal  for  a 
starboard  to  starboard  passing,  to  which  the  Merchant 
gave  an  assenting  answer.    The  Margaret  then  put  her 
wheel  slightly  to  starboard  with  the  intention  of  mov- 
ing to  port,  "away  from  the  Merchant.  The  Merchant, 
contrary  to  signals,  suddenly  sheered  to  her  own  star- 
board, across  the  bows  of  the  Margaret,  which  struck 
her  amidships,  after  taking  the  usual  last-minute  steps 
to  avoid  collision. 

The  Merchant's  witnesses  claimed  that  their  vessel 
was  to  the  westward  of  the  channel,  which  made  the 
Margaret  bear  on  the  Merchant's  port  bow  as  they  ap- 
proached. When  about  half  a  mile  apart,  the  first  signal 
was  given — a  one-blast  whistle  by  the  Merchant,  which 
was  repeated  about  a  minute  later.  To  both  these  sig- 
nals the  Margaret  countered  by  a  two-blast  whistle.  As 
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FRANK  G.  TAYLOR,  MANAGER,  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  BRANCH 

makes  the  following  comment: 

"The  uncertainty  that  arises  from  the  stories  told 
by  the  two  ships  is  due  to  the  inclination  of  seamen, 
perhaps  through  a  sense  of  loyalty,  to  swear  by  their 
own  ship  and  to  the  difficulty  in  finding  the  truth  when, 
as  here,  two  groups  of  witnesses  of  equal  credibility 
and  equally  interested  give  testimony  that  is  wholly 
contradictory.  Light  therefore  must  be  sought  else- 
where. So  we  turn  to  the  tugs  to  hear  what  thev  have 
to  say." 

The  court  then  examines  the  testimony  of  two  tugs 
which  were  in  the  vicinity,  the  Bering  and  the  Harry 
M.  Wall,  and  concludes  that  their  testimony  is  no  more 
reliable  than  that  of  the  principal  vessels.  Consider- 
ing the  actions  of  the  four  vessels,  the  court  says: 

"The  only  evidence  from  the  acts  of  the  four  craft 
that  would  justify  a  port  to  port  passing  is  that  of  the 
Merchant  alone.  Assuming  the  acts  of  each  boat  were 
prompted  by  good  seamanship  or  inspired  by  the  de- 
sire for  self-preservation,  and  assuming,  as  we  must, 
that  at  least  one  was  gravely  at  fault,  the  maneuvers 
of  the  Wall  and  Bering — two  boats  without  financial 
interest  in  and  what  was  about  to  happen — bespeak  a 
situation  in  which  a  starboard  to  starboard  passing 
was  expected  and  the  Margaret's  signals  as  testified 
to  and  acted  upon  by  the  Wall  and  Bering  showed  that 
she  concurred  in  their  judgment.  Accordingly  we  find 
as  facts  that  the  Margaret  held  a  course  near  the  center 
of  the  channel;  that  aside  from  any  confusion  or  illu- 
sion arising  from  the  bend  in  the  river,  the  Merchant 
was  well  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel  and  there- 
fore on  the  Margaret's  starboard  and  in  such  relation 
to  the  Margaret  as  to  justify  a  starboard  passing. 

"Nor  was  the  Margaret  blameless.  She  could  see  what 
was  happening  and  what  was  about  to  happen  just  as 
well  and  just  as  far  ahead  as  the  Merchant.  Accepting 
as  true,  for  the  moment,  her  contention  that  starboard 
to  starboard  passing  signals  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween her  and  the  Merchant,  she  saw  the  Merchant 
when,  disregarding  those  signals,  she  began  to  lay  a 
course  across  the  Bering's  bow  which  was  across  her 
bow  also,  yet  she  kept  on  and  did  not  reduce  speed  or 
reverse  engines  until  the  situation  was  so  bad  as  to 
call  for  danger  signals,  and  that,  as  testified  by  wit- 
nesses aboard  the  Margaret  and  as  recorded  in  her  log, 
was  only  a  minute  before  the  collision.  We  doubt  that 
the  Margaret  could,  at  a  sustained  speed,  have  maneu- 
vered out  of  the  peril,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
situation  was  such  as  to  prompt  a  cautious  navigator 
to  slow  down  before  she  did.  Had  she  reversed  her 
engines  only  a  few  seconds  sooner  and  at  that  time 
made  her  maneuver  to  starboard  she,  doubtless,  would 


not  have  hit  the  Merchant.  As  it  was,  she  almost  missed 
her.  Though  clearly  the  situation  was  not  of  her  mak- 
ing, the  duty  rested  on  the  Margaret  to  stop  when  she 
had  opportunity  to  see  and  time  to  act.  Finding  that 
she  had  both  and  did  not  act  with  the  promptness  the 
situation  demanded,  we  hold,  on  her  own  showing,  that 
she  too  was  at  fault. 

Merchant  Most  to  Blame. 

"While  we  hold  the  Margaret  at  fault  in  not  promptly 
slowing  down  when  the  situation  of  danger  became  ap- 
parent, we  also  hold  that,  because  of  the  major  and 
primary  fault  of  the  Merchant  in  creating  the  situa- 
tion, the  Margaret  was  not  equally  at  fault.  Therefore, 
appraising  the  concurrent  fault  of  the  two  ships  as 
fairly  as  we  can,  we  direct  that  the  decree  allowing 
each  ship  to  recover  from  the  other  one-half  the  dam- 
ages sustained  be  modified  by  allowing  the  Margaret 
to  recover  three-fourths  of  her  damages  from  the  Mer- 
chant and  the  Merchant  one-fourth  of  her  damages 
from  the  Margaret,  with  the  provision,  however,  that, 
because  of  a  probable  difference  in  damage  sustained 
by  the  two  ships,  the  Merchant  shall  not  in  any  event 
recover  from  the  Margaret  a  sum  greater  than  that 
which  the  Margaret  will  be  entitled  to  recover  from 
the  Merchant.  When  thus  modified,  together  with  a 
similar  modification  in  respect  to  the  libel  of  Sunkett, 
the  decree  will  in  all  respects  be  affirmed;  costs  in 
both  trial  and  appellate  courts  on  the  libels  filed  by 
the  two  ships  to  be  taxed  one-fourth  against  the  Mar- 
garet and  three-fourths  against  the  Merchant,  and 
costs  on  the  libel  filed  by  Sunkett  to  be  taxed  against 
the  two  ships  in  the  same  proportion." 


". . .  and  the  Rider  Supersedes 
the  Printed  Form." 

Like  the  age-old  difference  between  blondes  and 
brunettes,  and  the  time-honored  argument  'oetween 
masters  and  chief  engineers,  the  inconsistency  between 
a  typed  rider  and  the  body  of  a  policy  is  one  we  have 
always  with  us. 

The  latest  example  of  such  internal  dissension  is 
dealt  with  in  the  case  of  the  Dudley,  1928,  A.M.C.  1806. 
It  seems  that  the  Globe  &  Rutgers  insured  L.  R.  Connett 
&  Co.  for  one  year  against  the  usual  marine  perils  in 
connection  with  the  barge  Dudley,  The  body  of  the 
policy  provided  that  the  "interest  of  the  assured  in 
this  policy  or  any  part  thereof  or  in  the  property  in- 
sured or  any  part  thereof  is  not  assignable  unless  by 
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the  consent  of  this  company  manifested  in  writing  and 
in  case  of  transfer  or  termination  of  any  such  interest 
of  the  assured  in  the  property  aforesaid,  either  by  sale 
or  otherwise.  Without  such  consent,  this  policy  shall 
from  thenceforth  be  void  and  of  no  effect." 

Having  thus  gained  considerable  yardage  in  the  right 
direction,  the  insurer  proceeded  to  run  toward  his  own 
goal  by  inserted  a  typed  rider  naming  the  assured  as 
"L.  R.  Connett  &  Co..  Inc.,  for  account  of  whom  it  may 
concern." 

Shortly  after  taking  out  the  policy,  Connett  &  Co., 
without  obtaining  the  consent  of  their  insurers,  sold 
the  Dudley  to  the  Gildersleeve  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
Upon  the  destruction  of  the  barge  by  reason  of  a  peril 
assumed  by  the  policy,  the  insurers  denied  liability  on 
the  ground  that  the  named  assured,  Connett  &  Co.,  were 
not  prejudiced  by  the  loss. 

Ambiguity    Resolved    Against    Insurer. 
The  New  York  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  insurer 
was  liable  under  his  policy. 

"It  is  an  established  rule,"  runs  the  opinion,  "that 
contracts  of  marine  insurance  are  to  be  liberally  con- 
strued in  favor  of  the  insured.  Duncan  vs.  China 
Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  129  N.Y.  237.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  very  purpose  of  stating  in  the  typewritten  rider 
that  the  insurance  was  for  account  of  whom  it  may 
concern  was  to  do  away  with  the  printed  provision 
in  the  policy  form  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  against 
change  of  interest.  The  technical  phrase  "for  whom  it 
may  concern"  or  any  other  terms  of  equivalent  desig- 
nation or  import  in  a  marine  insurance  policy  are  gen- 
eral words  and  embrace  the  interests  of  any  person 
whatever  who  may  ultimately  appear  to  be  concerned, 
if  such  was  the  intention  of  the  party  effecting  the  in- 
surance, and  any  person  coming  within  that  category 
who  subsequently  chooses  to  ratify  or  adopt  the  policy 
may  obtain  the  benefit  of  it.  The  phrase  advises  the 
insurer  and  the  insurer  accordingly  knows  that  the 
party  in  whose  name  the  policy  is  issued  intends  other 
interests  than  his  own  to  be  covered  and  that  others  are 
or  will  be  interested  at  the  time  of  a  loss  in  the  pro- 
perty insured.  It  indicates  that  the  policy  shall  apply 
generally  so  as  to  cover  the  interest  of  those  who  at 
any  time"  during  the  pendency  of  the  risk  by  subsequent 
ratification  or  adoption  take  advantage  of  the  policy 
to  protect  their  interest  or  interests  in  the  property  in- 
sured, unless  it  appears  from  extrinsic  evidence  that 
the  person  directing  the  policy  to  be  effected  intended 
at  the  time  so  to  confine  the  insurance  as  not  to  embrace 
such  interest.  Such  phrase  carries  an  agreement  or 
covenant  on  the  part  of  the  insurer  to  pay  any  loss  to 
all  persons  whose  interests  were  so  intended  to  be  cov- 


ered and  that  the  named  insured  and  others  interested 
might  join  in  an  action  to  enforce  the  policy  in  case  of 
loss.  Hagen  vs.  Scottish  Union  Ins.  Co.,  186  U.S.  423; 
.Hooper  vs.  Robinson,  98  U.S.  528;  Duncan  vs.  China 
Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  129  N.Y.  237;  Burrows  vs.  Turner,  24 
Wend.  276;  Joyce  on  Insurance,  1917  ed,  vol.  2  sec.  619; 
vol.  5  sec.  3609;  38  Corpus  Juris  p.  1027. 

"The  language  of  the  rider,  in  my  opinion,  clearly 
expresses  an  intention  upon  the  part  of  the  insured 
that  he  intended  that  all  the  title  and  interest  in  the 
scow  should  be  protected  by  this  insurance  in  the  hands 
of  any  person  to  whom  the  assured  might  transfer  the 
same  or  any  portion  thereof  during  the  current  term 
of  the  policy.  Had  the  intention  of  the  assured  been 
only  to  protect  his  own  interests,  the  policy  naturally 
would  have  been  taken  out  in  his  own  name,  omitting 
the  qualifying  phrase  "for  account  of  whom  it  may 
concern."  The  typewritten  rider  is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  printed  condition  in  the  policy  form  itself  as 
to  change  of  interest,  and  I  hold  that  the  typewritten 
rider  displaced  and  nullified  the  change  of  interest 
clause  in  the  printed  policy  form." 


Mixed  Cargo 

We  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Webster  Street  Bridge 
in  Oakland  is  being  removed.  The  Lancaster  and  sev- 
eral other  vessels  have  been  trying  to  accomplish  that 
result  for  lo!  these  many  years,  but  all  they  could  do 
was  knock  it  off  its  base  now  and  then. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  good  friend  Bill  Henderson 
for  a  copy  of  the  Antwerp  Marine  Insurance  Policy 
form  of  July  1,  1859.  The  form  is  still  in  use,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  the  so-called  "Clauses  of  1900,"  makes 
a  very  fair  policy  indeed.  One  of  the  supplements  con- 
tains instructions  to  be  followed  in  case  of  damage  or 
shortage.  With  very  slight  changes,  these  would  look 
well  in  our  local  policies.  The  instructions  run  as 
follows: 

"If,  at  discharge  of  the  goods,  these  show  traces  of 
damage  or  theft,  having  been  broken  open,  or  under 
all  other  conditions  covered  by  the  terms  of  the  insur- 
ance policy,  the  consignee  is  to  conform  to  the  following 
instructions,  under  penalty  of  nullification  of  all 
claims  against  the   insurers: 

Make  legal  protests  against  the  carriers  (captains  or 
railroads),  and  if  possible  against  the  unloaders,  and 
make  them  liable  for  the  damage  caused. 

Claim  immediately  the  intervention  of  the  average 
adjuster  mentioned  on  the  policy.  Failing  an  average 
adjuster,  get  in  touch  with  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
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marshal,   or   other  competent   local 
authority. 

By  express  agreement  verifica- 
tions of  damage  and  theft  have  to 
be  made  by  the  agent  of  the  insur- 
ers or  competent  authorities  within 
eight  days  following  the  discharge 
of  the  steamer  or  freight  car,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture." 

The  Marine  Insurance  Study 
Class  of  the  Association  of  IWarine 
Underwriters  of  San  Francisco  held 
its  seventh  meeting  of  the  year  on 
December  17,  at  which  time  the 
members  were  addressed  by  John 
Waddington,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Marine  Underwriters,  and  T.  W. 
Reimers  of  the  Maddux  Air  Lines. 

Mr.  Waddington,  who  in  his 
earlier  days  was  connected  with 
both  the  underwriting  and  broker- 
age activities  of  Lloyds,  delivered 
an  interesting  description  on  the 
nature  and  function  of  Lloyds,  Lon- 
don, pointing  out  that  while  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  "The  Corporation  of 
Lloyds,"— a  sort  of  executive  com- 
mittee—the underwriting  is  carried 
on  by  individuals  and  the  under- 
writing room  is  operated  upon  a 
plan  similar  to  that  of  our  stock 
exchange.  Mr.  Waddington  gave  a 
brief  resume  of  the  history  of  the 
organization  from  its  coffee  house 
days  to  the  present  time  and  drew  a 
word  picture  of  the  manner  in 
which  policies  are  presented  and 
signed  by  the  underwriters. 

The  second  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning, Mr.  Reimers,  discussed  the 
Development  of  Commercial  Avia- 
tion. His  remarks  were  illustrated 
by  a  very  interesting  set  of  motion 
pictures,  some  of  which  showed  the 
earlier  flights  of  the  Wright  broth- 
ers and  other  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  aviation. 


Where  there  has  been  no  damage 
to  the  ship,  however,  there  is  not 
the  urge  to  draw  up  an  adjustment, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  dam- 
age is  slight  in  other  quarters. 

In  the  Taurus,  1928  A.M.C.  1587, 
the  vessel  suffered  a  fire  in  her 
coal  bunkers,  which  was  extinguish- 
ed by  steam  and  water.  Upon  reach- 
ing Boston,  certain  hides  coming 
out  of  No.  3  hold  were  found  dam- 
aged by  moisture.  The  insurers  paid 
the  loss,  and  filed  a  libel  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  our 
old  friend  Forrest  E.  Single  being 
the  advocate  for  libelant. 

The  libel  was  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  moisture  damage 
to  the  hides  arose  from  the  water 
used  in  extinguishing  fire,  and 
should  consequently  be  made  good 
in  general  average. 

Commissioner  Putnam,  to  whom 
the  case  was  referred  for  findings 
of  law  and  fact,  found  that  the 
hides  were  damaged  by  sweat,  and 
held  that  no  allowance  in  general 
average  was  justified: 

"In  a  northerly  voyage,  late  in 
the  autumn,"  runs  the  opinion, 
"damage  by  wetting,  or  spots  on 
susceptible  cargo,  indicates  an  om- 
ission to  keep  the  goods  protected 
from  the  dripping  from  beams,  as 
well  as  the  more  harmful  contact 
with  the  skin  of  the  ship.  The  hides 
and  skins  unladen  at  Boston  appear 
from  the  mate's  stowage  plan  to 
have  been  further  away  from  the 
fire.  And  libellant's  cause  of  action 


depends  wholly  on  proof  that  the  in- 
sured's loss  under  libellant's  policy 
was  caused  by  such  efforts  to 
quench  these  bunker  fires. 

"On  February  18,  1915,  the  day 
that  followed  the  filing  of  the  libel 
herein,  there  was  also  filed  in  this 
District  a  libel  by  Alfred  G.  Thorn- 
ton and  others  against  this  same 
steamship  Taurus  claiming  $5,260.49 
as  damages  to  a  shipment  of  hides 
and  sheep  skins  on  this  same  voyage. 
That  cause  came  to  be  heard  by  the 
Honorable  H.  G.  Ward,  whose  opin- 
ion quoted  from  entries  in  the  Tau- 
rus log  book  as  follows: 

'The  water  poured  over  the  burn- 
ing coals  drained  into  the  engine 
room  bilge  and  stoke  hole,  and  was 
immediately  pumped  out,  never  rais- 
ing above  the  tank  tops.  It  was 
moreover  impossible  for  water, 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  coal, 
to  come  in  contact  with  any  cargo, 
as  there  were  watertight  steel 
bunkheads,  both  fore  and  aft  of  the 
engine  room  compartments,  in 
which  were  the  between  deck 
bunkers.'  " 

(We  rise  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  the  name  "Taurus"  is  Latin 
for  "bull.") 


MARINE  SUPERINTENDENT 
MACKAY  RADIO 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  of 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
Coyle  to  the  position  of  marine 
superintendent  of  Mackay  Radio 
and  Telegraph  Company. 

Mr.  Coyle  will  have  charge  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  ships'  radio 
equipment,  radio  compasses  and  re- 
pairs and  service  to  both. 

Mr.  Coyle  is  already  well  known 
in  shipping  circles  as  a  doctor  for 
sick  radio  equipment  and  radio  com- 
passes, with  a  marine  repair  gang 
on  tap  twenty-four  hours  per  day. 


CALL  IT  GENERAL  AVERAGE 

Whenever  an  unfortunate  vessel 
arrives  with  fire  and  water  dam- 
age, due  to  attempts  at  extinguish- 
ing fire  on  board,  there  is  usually 
a  tendency  to  include  as  much  of 
the  damage  as  possible  under  the 
head  of  general  average.  This  is 
quite  logical,  if  an  adjustment  is 
drawn  up,  since  the  adjuster's  fee 
has  a  very  definite  and  intimate  re- 
lation to  the  amount  of  the  general 
average. 


An  interesting  view  showing  the  American  ship  Granite  State,  stranded  on  the  "ast  of 

Cornwall    England,  Noven,b'er,   1895     She  was  afterwards  broken  up  tn  heavy  gales.  The 

Granite  State  was  built  at  K.ttcry,  Maine,  by  J.  Neal,  1877. 
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Bids  Opened  On  Seattle  Steamship 

Bids  for  the  construction  of  a 
steel  passenger  and  freight  steam- 
ship for  the  Northland  Transporta- 
tion Company  of  Seattle  were 
opened  January  14  by  Lee  and  Brit- 
ton,  naval  architects  with  offices  at 
22  Colman  Dock.  The  bids  were  as 
follows: 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Se- 
attle, $269,000;  delivery  August  1. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland, 
$297,388;  delivery  8  months. 

Albina  Marine  Iron  Works,  Port- 
land, $298,700;  delivery  7  months. 

General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Co.,  Oakland,  $302,000;  delivery  9 
months. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.. 
San  Francisco,  $347,893;  delivery  7 
months. 

New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Co., 
New  London,  $640,000;  delivery  1 
year. 

The  vessel  is  to  be  used  in  the 
Puget  Sound,  Southeastern  Alaska 
service  of  the  Northland  Transpor- 
tation Co.,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of 
W.  B.  Foshay  Company  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

The  vessel,  which  is  the  first  of 
three  planned  for  this  service,  is 
to  be  186  feet  long,  85  feet  molded 
beam,  21  feet  6  inches  depth;  pow- 
ered with  two  500-horsepower  die- 
sel  engines,  giving  a  speed  of  12 
knots.  All  auxiliaries  will  be  elec- 
trically driven,  including  winches, 
capstan  and  windlass,  and  refrig- 
eration machinery  for  cold  storage 
cargo  space.  The  vessel  will  have 
accommodations  for  56  passengers. 
She  will  be  of  steel  construction  to 
the  boat  deck.  Bids  were  received 
January  5  from  Pacific  Coast  and 
one  Atlantic  Coast  yard. 


Bids  Called  for  New  Seattle 
Ferryboat 

Bids  were  opened  January  21  by 
the  Kitsap  County  Transportation 
Company,  Seattle,  Captain  John  L. 
Anderson,  president,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  ferryboat  for 
operation  on  Lake  Washington  or 
Puget  Sound.  The  boat  is  to  be  200 
feet  long,  57  feet  6  inches  breadth 


on  deck,  14  feet  6  inches  depth. 
She  will  be  designed  to  carry  90 
automobiles  and  1000  passengers. 
The  vessel  is  to  have  either  diesel- 
electric  or  direct  diesel  drive  and 
from  1000  to  1500  horsepower,  in 
order  to  give  a  speed  of  15  knots. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000, 
and  bids  have  been  submitted  by 
yards  all  along  the  Coast. 


Tankers  for  Coastwise  Trade 
To  Be  Built 

Angelo  Conti,  11  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  called  for  bids  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  construction  of  four 
single-screw  motor  tankers  for 
coastwise  trade.  The  vessels  are  to 
be  235  feet  between  perpendiculars, 
38  feet  6  inches  beam.  15  feet  depthi 
1600  tons  displacement.  They  are 
to  be  powered  by  diesel  engines  de- 
veloping 1000  shaft  horsepower  and 
giving  a  speed  of  11  knots. 


Auxiliary  Schooner  for  South  Seas 
Cruising  To  Be  Built 

C.  Padgett  Hodson,  naval  archi- 
tect with  offices  in  the  Kohl  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  has  completed 
plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  an  auxiliary  pow- 
ered schooner  for  pleasure  cruising, 
with  the  particular  object  of  cruis- 
ing from  San  Francisco  to  the 
South  Seas.  The  vessel  is  for  a  San 
Francisco  yachtsman  and  will  be 
95  feet  long.  Full  particulars,  with 
plans,  will  appear  in  the  March  is- 
sue of  this  magazine. 


Eastern  Shipping  Firms  Plan  New 
Tonnage 

According  to  reports  from  the 
East,  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship 
Company  of  Cleveland  is  contem- 
plating the  construction  of  two  600- 
foot  Great  Lakes  freighters. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  East- 
ern Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  India 
Wharf,  Boston,  is  planned  the  con- 
struction of  additional  tonnage. 

It  is  reported  that  G.  A.  Mc- 
NichoU,  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railway, 
Vancouver,  has  stated    that    plans 


and  specifications  have  been  pre- 
pared for  two  passenger  and  freight 
steamships  for  the  British  Colum- 
bia coastwise  trade,  to  be  larger 
than  the  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince 
George,  and  to  be  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  appointments.  They 
are  to  be  ready  for  the  1980  season, 
according  to  reports. 


Pilot  Boat  for  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

The  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Board 
has  extended  the  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  bids  for  a  new  pilot  boat  in 
order  that  a  number  of  prospective 
bidders  might  submit  their  offers. 

The  boat  is  to  be  of  wooden  con- 
struction, 60  feet  over-all,  14  feet  6 
inches  molded  beam,  4  feet  5  inches 
draft.  She  is  to  be  powered  with  2 
or  4-cylinder  diesel  engines  to  give 
a  guaranteed  minimum  speed  of 
I2V2  knots,  with  diesel  auxiliary 
engine  electric  light  generator. 


Dollar  Plans  Materializing 

It  is  anticipated  that  plans  for 
the  three  new  vessels  for  the  Dol- 
lar Steamship  Company  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  announced 
shortly. 

These  plans  are  being  very  care- 
fully worked  out  for  the  reason 
stated  by  Captain  Robert  Dollar  re- 
cently, namely,  "We  are  attempting 
to  anticipate  the  demands  of  Am- 
erican travelers  for  the  next  15 
years.  America  is  traveling,  and  we 
are  ready  to  spend  $21,000,000  im- 
mediately to  provide  for  the  de- 
mand." The  vessels,  of  course,  will 
be  built  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928. 


Bids  Called  On  Coast  Guard  Cutters 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  14th  &  .E. 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  has  is- 
sued a  call  for  bids  to  be  submitted 
on  the  construction  of  Coast  Guard 
cutters  Nos.  50,  51,  and  52,  to  be 
opened  February  21. 

The  chief  characteristics  are  to 
be  steel  hull  length  over-all  250  ft.; 
molded  beam  42  ft.;  displacement  at 
15  ft.  draft,  about  2000  tons;  turbo- 
electric  drive,  single  screw,  devel- 
oping 3220  shaft  horsepower. 
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McCormick   Vessels    to    be 
Reconditioned. 

The  McCormick  Steamship  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  recently  pur- 
chased the  steamers  West  Ivis  and 
West  Ira  from  the  Shipping  Board 
for  operation  in  the  Pacific-Argen- 
tine Brazil  Line.  These  vessels  are 
at  New  Orleans  and  will  be  brought 


to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  have  passen- 
ger accommodations  and  refrigera- 
tor space  installed  before  going  in- 
to service. 

May  Build  Two  Tugs 

We  have  heard  rumors  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  San  Francisco,  is  consid- 
ering the  building  of  two  tugboats. 


marine  boilers  15  ft.  6  in.  diameter. 


Recent  Shipbuilding  Contracts 


Newport  News  Shipbuilding-  and 
Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia, has  been  awarded  contract  by 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  York  for  the 
construction  of  two  turbo-electric 
passenger  and  freight  vessels  for 
the  Ward  Line  service  from  New 
York  to  Havana. 

The  vessels  will  be  508  feet  over- 
all, 69  feet  8  inches  molded  beam, 
26  feet  loaded  draft,  15,380  tons  dis- 
placement; 4155  tons  cargo  capac- 
ity; 24,000  cubic  feet  of  cold  stor- 
age, and  84,000  cubic  feet  cooled  air 
cargo  space.  The  vessels  will  have 
accommodations  for  378  first  cabin 
and  90  tourist  class  passengers. 
They  will  have  twin  screws  driven 
by  electric  motors;  steam  for  the 
turbines  being  supplied  by  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  boilers;  Sperry  gyo-com- 
pass;  and  all  other  equipment  of  the 
most  up-to-date  type.  The  Newport 
News  shipyard  bid  $4,350,000  each 
for  the  construction  of  these  two 
boats. 


bines   developing  3600    horsepower 
each;  4  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers. 


Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  is  building  three  180-foot 
barges  and  one  110-foot  barge. 


Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Ship- 
yard, Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  has  an 
"order  from  Dan  Larsen  for  a  hali- 
but fishing  boat,  the  Capello  I.,  to 
be  52  feet  between  perpendiculars, 
13  feet  beam,  5  feet  6  inches  draft; 
powered  with  50-B.H.P.  Bolinder 
semi-diesel  engine. 


George  Lawley  &  Son  Corpora- 
tion, Neponset,  Mass.,  has  an  order 
from  Walter  P.  Murphy,  300  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  for  a  steel 
schooner  of  550  gross  tons. 


Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Bay 

City,  Michigan,  has  an  order  for  a 
steel  yacht,  the  Olive  K.,  for  C.  F. 
Kettering  of  Detroit,  to  be  169  feet 
between  perpendiculars,  26  feet 
beam,  12  feet  loaded  draft;  15  knots 
speed,  driven  by  1000  horsepower 
diesel  engines;  keel  to  be  laid  Janu- 
ary 15. 

This  yard  has  an  order  for  a 
wood  yacht  for  Albert  A.  Rose  of 
Detroit,  to  be  75  feet  6  inches  be- 
tween perpendiculars,  14  feet  6 
inches  beam,  4  feet  draft,  powered 
with  500  horsepower  gas  engines  to 
develop  a  speed  of  18  miles. 


Nunes  Brothers,  Sausalito,  Calif., 
has  recently  received  an  order  from 
M.  F.  Correig  for  a  110-gro.  ton  die- 
sel powered  fishing  boat;  and  from 
M.  M.  Medina  for  a  100  gross  ton 
fishing  boat. 


Midland  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mid- 
land, Ontario,  has  contract  for  the 
conversion  of  the  steamer  Midland 
Prince  into  a  self-unloader. 


Lake  Washington  Shipyards, 

Houghton,  Washington,  have  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  Libby,  Mc- 
Neill &  Libby  of  Seattle  for  a  65- 
foot  diesel  tug,  six  scows,  and  a  30- 
foot  gill  netter.  The  tug  is  to  be 
engined  by  a  100-horsepower  Wash- 
ington-Estep  diesel.  The  scows  are 
to  be  72,  66,  60  feet  long,  two  56, 
and  a  pile  driver  scow. 

This  yard  also  has  an  order  from 
the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
for  10  16-foot  dories. 


Anderson  &  Cristofanl,  Hunter's 
Point,  San  Francisco,  are  building 
fifteen  28-foot  sailboats  of  the 
Columbia  River  salmon  boat  type 
for  the  Union  Fish  Company  of  San 
Francisco  for  Alaska  salmon  fish- 
ing. This  yard  also  has  an  order 
for  salmon  fishing  boats  from  the 
Red  Salmon  Canning  Co. 


Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,  is  building  six  130- 
foot  stock  barges  and  10  stock 
barges  100  feet  length. 


Manitowoc     Shipbuilding     Corp.. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has  an  order  from 
the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Co.  for 
two  car  ferries,  368  feet  between 
perpendiculars,  57  feet  beam,  17 
feet  loaded  draft;  18  miles  speed; 
to  be   powered   by  two   steam  tur- 


Lake  Union  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  Seattle,  has  an  order  from 
the  American  Can  Company, 
through  L.  E.  Geary,  Seattle  naval 
architect,  for  a  77-foot  service  boat 
to  transport  supplies  to  the  canner- 
ies in  Southeastern  Alaska.  350- 
horsepower  gas  engines  will  pi-opel 
the  boat  at  13  knots. 


Wallace  Bridge  and  Structural 
Steel  Company,  Seattle,  has  an  or- 
der from  Young  Bros.,  Ltd.,  of  Hon- 
olulu for  an  Ellis  channel  system 
all-steel  construction  barge. 


Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine, 
has  been  awarded  contract  by 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  of  25  West 
43rd  Street,  New  York,  for  a  large 
steel  yacht  for  J.  P.  Morgan.  The 
yacht  will  be  about  350  feet  long 
and  will  be  one  of  the  most  palatial 
vessels  turned  out  of  an  American 
shipyard. 

Crowley  Launch  &  Tugboat  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  has  started 
construction  in  its  Oakland  yard  of 
four  new  type  creosoted  barges. 

New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Com- 
pany, New  London,  Conn.,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  double-end  diesel- 
electric  ferryboats  for  the  Ward 
Island  service  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Albany,  N.Y. 

Each  vessel  will  be  115  feet  long, 
38  feet  beam,  and  powered  by  two 
250-brake  horsepower  Nelseco  die- 
sel engines,  connected  to  electrical 
generators.  The  vessels  were  de- 
signed by  Eads  Johnson  of  New 
York  and  are  to  accommodate  300 
passengers  and  carry  automobiles 
and  trucks. 


ColUngwood  Shipyards,  Ltd.,  Col- 
lingwood,  Ontario,  is  building  two 
triple  expansion,  twin  screw  en- 
gines of  6500  indicated  horsepower, 
steam  to  be  supplied  by  six  Scotch 


Howard    Shipyards   &   Dock   Co., 

has  an  order  for  a  steam  towboat 
from  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.  This 
yard  also  has  an  order  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  for  a 
tender. 


Staten    Island    Shipbuilding    Co., 

has  an  order  for  a  dredge  hull  for 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co. 
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News  from  the  Shipyards 


REPAIR  AWARDS 
The   Moore    Dry    Dock    Company 

has  been  awarded  contract  for  re- 
conditioning the  former  Shipping 
Board  steamer  West  Harts,  recently 
purchased  by  the  States  Steamship 
Company  of  Portland.  The  United 
Engineering  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
was  low  bidder  for  this  work,  but 
the  ves.sel  was  already  at  the  Moore 
yard,  and  contract,  went  to  the 
Moore  yard  thereby  eliminating  the 
towage  charge.  Bids  were: 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  $39,- 
491;  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
$39,908;  General  Engineering  & 
Drydock  Co.,  $44,708;  United  En- 
gineering Co.,  $39,274. 

The  vessel  will  be  named  Texas 
and  will  be  equipped  with  an  ice 
machine  furnished  by  the  Harris 
Ice  Machine  Co.  of  Portland. 


around  $50,000  and  repairs  to  the 
Hampholm  around  $15,000. 


General  Engineerins;  &  Drydock 
Company  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
awarded  contract  by  Pillsbury  & 
Curtis  of  San  Francisco  for  recon- 
ditioning the  former  Shipping 
Board  steamer  Mursa.  The  vessel 
was  purchased  by  Pillsbury  &  Cur- 
tis for  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company,  and  it  is  announced  that 
the  vessel  will  be  used  in  a  service 
to  be  made  known  when  the  vessel 
is  ready. 

The  work  of  reconditioning  the 
freighter  will  comprise  removal  of 
the  turbines  now  installed  and  re- 
placing them  with  reciprocating  en- 
gines. The  lower  half  of  the  stern 
frame  is  to  be  renewed,  and  new 
generators  are  to  be  in.stalled,  in 
addition  to  a  general  overhaul  of 
the  entire  ship. 

The  Mursa  is  of  4386  tons  net, 
402.6  feet  long,  ,53  feet  beam,  32.2 
feet  depth.  She  was  built  in  1920  at 
the  Oakland  vard  of  The  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Co. 


REPAIRS. 
The   Moore   Dry   Dock   Company, 

Oakland,  Calif.,  has  been  awarded 
contract  by  the  Oceanic  and  Orien- 
tal Navigation  Company  for  instal- 
lation of  refrigerator  space  in  four 
cargo  steamers,  first  to  be  thr  Gol- 
den Cross. 


The  passenger  and  freight 
."fteamer  Princess  Adelaide,  owned 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  was  badly 
damaged  recently  when  she  was 
rammed  by  the  Norwegian  freighter 
Hampholm  in  English  Bay.  It  is 
unofficially  reported  that  repairs 
to  the  Princess  Adelaide  will  cost 


KEEL  LAYINGS 

Hualalai,  passenger  and  freight 
steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam 
Nav.  Co.,  Honolulu,  by  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
on  Dec.  17. 

Double-end  diesel-electric  ferry- 
boat for  San  Diego-Coronado  Ferry 
Co.  by  The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Dec.  27. 

Dredge  by  Nashville  Bridge  Co., 
Nov.  15;  six  barges  during  Decem- 
ber. 

Fireboat  for  City  of  Tacoma  by 
Coast  Line  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ta- 
coma, Dec.  17. 


LAUNCHINGS 

Delta  Standard,  steel  tank  barge 
for  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.)  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  .Jan.  8;  barge  for  Mar- 
tin Ship  Service;  Jan.  8. 

Steel  cargo  barge  for  Canadian 
National  Railways  by  Prince  Ru- 
pert Drydock  &  Shipyard.  Dec.  27. 

Diesel-electric  dipper  dredge  for 
Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Co.  by 
Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Dec. 
18. 

Viking,  steel  yacht  for  Geo.  F. 
Baker,  Jr.  by  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Corp.,  Dec.  15. 

Captain  George,  single  screw  tug- 
boat for  U.  S.  Engineers,  by  Chas. 
Ward  Engineering  Works,  Dec.  28. 

Mikimiki,  towboat  for  Young 
Bros.,  Honolulu,  by  Lake  Washing- 
ton Shipyards,  Seattle,  Jan.  15. 


DELIVERIES 

Delta  Standard,  steel  tank  barge 
to  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.)  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  Jan.  8. 

Steel  clam  shell  dredger  to  San 
Francisco  Harbor  Board  by  The 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Dec.  5. 

Wood  tug  to  John  Currie  &  Son 
by  Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Ship- 
yard, Dec.  31. 

Eighteen  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission Barges  by  American  Bridge 
Co.  during  Dec;  two  barges  to  An- 
derson TuUy  Co.,  Jan. 
Georgetown,  single  screw  steel  die- 
sel  trawler  to  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Fish  Co.,  Boston,  by  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Dec.  18. 

Barbett,  wood  yacht  for  C.  A. 
Caryell  by  Defoe  Boat  &  Motor 
Works,  Nov.  15. 

One  steel  carfloat  to  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Co.  by  Dravo  Con- 


tracting Co.  during  Dec;  fourteen 
standard  Mississippi  River  Comm. 
barges  during  Dec. 

Oil  barge  to  Oil  Transfer  Corp. 
by  Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Co.,  Dec  27. 

Two  barges  for  Mississippi  River 
Comm.,  New  Orleans,  by  Howard 
Shipyards  &  Dock  Co.,  Dec.  16;  Por- 
terfield,  towboat  to  U.  S.  Engineers, 
Dec.  20. 

Sternwheel  oil  barge  for  Tropical 
Oil  Co.  by  Marietta  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Nov.  15. 

Ferryboat  for  Davidson  County, 
Tenn.,  by  Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Dec. 
15. 

Steam  lighter  to  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  by  New  York  Ship- 
building Co.,  Dec  20. 

Major,  stern-wheel  towboat  by 
Charles  Ward  Engineering  Works, 
Dec  10. 


Bids  Opened  for  Shipping  Board 
Lines 

The  United  States  Shipping 
Board  at  Washington,  D.C.  opened 
bids  on  January  14  for  the  sale  of 
the  United  States  Lines  and  the 
American  Merchant  Line. 

The  highest  bid  was  that  of  P. 
W.  Chapman,  Inc.,  of  New  York: 
$16,082,000  for  all  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  Lines  and  American 
Merchant  Lines.  Provision  also  was 
made  to  perform  needed  construc- 
tion to  equip  the  United  States 
Lines  with  modern  vessels. 

Ship-to-shore  airplane  service  to- 
gether with  transatlantic  dirigibles 
was  one  of  the  proposals  of  J.  H. 
Winchester  &  Company,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  and  Gibbs  Brothers, 
Inc.,  which  submitted  a  joint  bid. 
Offering  to  buy  the  present  ships  of 
the  two  lines,  minus  the  President 
Harding  and  President  Roosevelt, 
for  $10,000,000,  these  bidders  stated 
they  also  would  build  new  first- 
class  ships  and  cabin-type  ships, 
and  presented  plans  for  supple- 
menting the  ocean  liners  with  ship- 
to-shore  airplane  service  and  dirig- 
ible service. 

The  J.  H.  Winchester  Company,  at 
present  operating  the  American 
Merchant  Lines,  offered  an  alterna- 
tive proposal  to  buy  the  five  vessels 
of  this  line  for  $605,000  each,  or  a 
total  of  $3,025,000,  for  operation 
over  their  present  route  between 
New  York  and  London. 

The  American  Line  Steamship 
Corporation  offered  $6,000,000  for 
.steamships  Leviathan,  George 
Washington,  America,  Republic, 
President    Harding    and    President 
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Roosevelt.  The  same  company  of- 
fered $300,000  each  for  the  ships  of 
the  American  Merchant  Line,  on 
five  years'  guaranteed  service. 

The  Export  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York,  bid  $812,000  each 
for  the  President  Harding  and 
President  Roosevelt. 

The  Dollar  Steamship  Company 
offered  $505,000  each  for  the  ves- 
sels    of     the     American  Merchant 


Lines,  or  a  total  of  $2,525,000,  un- 
der the  proposal  to  establish  an 
American  flag  steamship  service 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
European  ports. 

The  Roosevelt  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  New  York  offered  $455,000 
each  for  the  vessels  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Line  to  be  continued 
over  its  present  route,  or  a  total  of 
$2,275,000. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  January  1,  1929. 


Pacific  Coast 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 
Hull  No.  100,  diesel-electric  lightship  for 
US  Dept.  of  Commerce;  133'3"  length 
overall:  30'  beam:  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28  est. 
Hull  No.  113,  lightship,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Sept.   1/28  est. 

Hull   IH,  lightship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.   1/28  est. 

BALLARD    MARINE    RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 
Seattle,  Washington 
Mikimiki,  hull  J  91,  tugboat  for  Young 
Brothers,    Ltd.,    Honolulu;    115    L.B.P.;    28 
beam;  12  draft;  11  knots  speed;  1040  Fair- 
banks-Morse diesel  engs.;  keel  Sept.   12/28; 
launched  Jan.   15/29. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD,. 
UNION  PLANT 
Potrero  Works,  San  Francisco 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Levinson. 
Hualalai,     hull     ?336.     passenger     and 
freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation   Co.,    Honolulu;    295    L.B.P.;    27  6 
beam-    17'6"  loaded  draft;   15  knots  speed; 
1200  DW.T.;  steam  turbines;  4000  S.H.P.; 
4  W.T.   boilers;  keel  Dec.    17/28. 

Delta  Standard,  hull  5337,  steel  tank  barge 
for  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.),  San  Fran- 
cisco; 100  L.B.P.;  23'5"  beam;  5  0  loaded 
draft;  2  gas  engines;  100-125  B.HP.  each, 
keel  Oct.  30/28;  launched  and  delivered 
Jan.  8/29. 

Humuula,  hull  5338,  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Honolulu,  1100  Or. 
tons;  keel  Feb.    14/29  est. 

Hull  5  340,  barges  for  Inter-Island  Steam 
Nav.  Co.,  Honolulu. 

Hull  5341,  barge  for  Martin  Ship  Serv- 
ice, San  Francisco;  launched  Jan.  8/29. 
GENERAL  ENGINEERING  Sc  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 
Hull  19,  tow  barge  for  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Calif.),    San    Francisco;     72     L.B.P.;     24 
beam;  4'  loaded  draft;  100  D.W.T. 

Not  named,  hull  20,  fishing  boat  for  A. 
Paladini     Inc.,    San   Francisco;    65'    L.O.A.: 
16  beam:  6  loaded  draft:     125   HP.   5-cyl. 
Union  diesel   eng.;   keel   Oct.    19/28. 
J.  C.  JOHNSON'S  SHIPYARD 
Port  Blakley,  Wash. 
Scow     same    as    above,    launched    Aug. 
13/28. 

One  scow  for  Salmon  Bay  Sand  &  Gra- 
vel Co.,  Seattle;  100x36x10  ft. 


THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  California. 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  Levy. 
One  steel  carfloat  for  Atchison,  Topeka 
y  Santa  Fe  Railway,  San  Francisco;  260 
L.O.A.;  38'  beam  over  all;  12'6"  depth 
midships;  capacity  14  80-ton  cars;  launch 
Oct.   10/28  est-;  deliver  Jan.  5/29  est. 

One  steel  dam  shell  dredger  for  Board 
of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  San  Fran- 
cisco; 90x41xl2'9";  delivered  Dec.  5/28. 

Not  named,  one  steel,  screw  double-ended 
diesel-electric  automobile  ferryboat  for  San 
Diego     and     Coronado      Ferry      Co.;       190 
L.O.A.:  43'6"  breadth  of  hull  at  deck;  60' 
breadth  over  guards;   14'9''  depth  at  sides, 
molded;    8'H"    light    draft,     molded:     keel 
Dec.  27/28;  deliver  Apr.  20/29  est. 
PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  &: 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
One   steel    car   barge    for   Canadian   Na- 
tional Railways,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  270  x  42 
X    12'    depth:    keel    Sept.    12/28;    launched 
Dec.  27/28;  dehver  Jan.  10/29  est. 

Wooden  tug  for  John  Currie  &  Son:  40 
x  12  x  6  ft.;  keel  Oct.  1/28;  delivered  Dec. 
31/28. 

Copello  I.,  hull  27,  halibut  fishing  boat 
for  Dan  Larsen;  52  L.B.P.;  13  beam;  5'6" 
loaded  draft;  50  B.H.P.  Bolinder  semi-diesel 
engs.:  keel  Jan.  9/29  est.;  launch  Mar.  /29 
est.;  deliver  Apr.  /29  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Not  named,  hght  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.   13/31  est. 

Atlantic.  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,   Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent;  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 
Thirty     Mississippi      River     Commission 
barges  for:  120x30x7';  24  delivered. 

One  acid  barge  for  American  Steel  Wire 
Co.;  100x26x7  ft. 

Two  barges  for  Anderson  TuUy  Co.. 
Memphis;  160  x  34  x  7  ft.:  delivered  Janu- 
ary/29. 

Tvvlve  barges  for  Crucible  Fuel  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  175  x  26  x  11  ft. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
Georgetown,  hull  121;  single  screw  steel 
diesel  t"rawler  for  Atlantic  ^  Pacific 
Fish  Co.,  Boston:  123'x23'xl4';  400  B.H.P. 
Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  engine.  Bath  Iron 
Works  design.  Keel  June  14/28;  launched 
Dec.  15/28;  delivered  Dec.  18/28. 

Paragon,  hull  122,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht:  138'3''xl9'2"xl2'6'';  2  350- 
B.H.P.  Winton   diesel   engs.  A.  L.   Swasey 


designer;    keel     Dec.     3/28;     launch     Apr. 
10/29  est.;  dehver  May  1/29  est. 

Hi-Es-Maro,  hull  123,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht,  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  New 
York,  designer:  266'x35'x22'  depth;  14'6" 
draft-  two  1200  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel 
engs.-  keel  Nov.   14,  28. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  FORE 

RTVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Chelon,  diesel-elec.  cutter  for  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Service;  250x42x15  ft.;  Westing- 
house  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
launched  May  19/28:  delivered. 

Tahoe  No.  46,  sister  to  above. 

No.  47,  sister  to  above. 

No.  48.  sister  to  above. 

No.  49,  sister  to  above. 

Shamut'.  hull  1419.  steel  trawler  for 
Mass.  Trawling  Co.;  116  ft.  long;  460  gro. 
tons;  delivered  Nov.  /28. 

Trimount,  hull  1420,  sister  to  above;  de- 
livered Nov,    '28. 

Hull  1421,  boat  for  R.  O'Brien  6?  Co.: 
230  gr.  tons:  delivered  Nov.  /28. 

Not  named,  Hull  1422,  single-screw  coal 
collier    for   Berwind-White   Coal    Mine   Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York;  Theo.  E.  Ferris, 
designer;  3  50  L.B.P.;  50  beam;  23'6''  draft; 
10,020  tons  displacement  at  25'3"  draft; 
1014  knots  speed;  Hoover,  Owens,  Rent- 
schler  recip.  st.  eng.;  2200  S.H.P.;  2  Scotch 
boilers. 

Not  named,  hull  1423,  sister  to  above; 
Bethlehem-Curtis    turbines;     1700     S.H.P.; 

2  WT  boilers. 

Not  named,  hull  H-1424,  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  New  England 
Steamship  Co.,    1800  gro.  tons. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    SC 
MACHINERY  CO., 
Charleston,  S.C. 
No.  115,  diesel-electric  lightship  for  U.  S. 
Dept   of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,      D.C.:      133'3"     L.O.A.;     30' 
beam-  Winton  engs.:  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors;  keel  Jan.  20/29  est. 
No.   116,  same  as  above;  Jan.  /29  est. 
No.  117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29 

^''consolidated  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Morris   Heights,    N.    Y. 

Hull  2921,  106-ft.  cruiser  for  L.  M. 
Wainwright,  Indianapohs;  2  Speedway  die- 
sels,  300  H.P.  ea.  at  700  r.p.m.,  wt.  7500 
lbs.;  deliver  May/29  est. 

Hull  2923,  66-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  McMillan, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  2  170-H.P.  Speedway  engs.; 
dehver  May  /29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  2925,  64-ft.  cruiser  for 
Rear  Admiral  L.  M.  Josepthals,  New  York; 
2  170-H.P.  Speedway  engs.;  deliver  May '29 


COMMERCIAL 
IRON  WORKS 

Engineers   -  Founders   -Machinists 
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DIAPHRAGM 
Type 

Pressure  Governor  No.   10 
For  Marine  Pumps 


This  Governor  Regulates 
— Try  it.  Holds  Uniform 
Pressure  on  Discharge  of 
Fuel  Oil,  Boiler  Feed,  Fire 
or  Sprinkler  Pumps.  Pro- 
longs Life  of  Pump. 

For  Details  Consult 

Vaughn- 
G.  E.  Witt  Co. 

(Succeuort  lo  G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Inc.) 

4222-2"l-26-28   HoUij   StrMt,   Emcryvillt, 

OalUnd,   Calif. 


Not  named,  hull  2926.  76-ft.  cruiser  for 
Adolph  M.  Dick.  New  York;  2  300-H.P. 
Speedway   cngs.;    deliver   June   /29   est 

Not  named,  hull  2927.  3?-ft.  fishing  boat 
for  Leon  Goodman,  Philadelphia;  two  44- 
H.P.  Speedway  engs.;  deliver  June  1/29  est. 

Hull  2928,  21-ft.  coupe  yacht  tender  for 
Arthur  Wheeler.  New  York;  1-22-H.P. 
Speedway;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Hull  1929,  16ft.  yacht  tender  for  above; 
I  Universal  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  2930,  106-ft.  cruiser 
for  W.  C.  Robinson,  Pittsburgh;  2  Speed- 
way diesel  engs.;  deliver  May  15/29  est. 

Hull  2931,  I6-ft.  yacht  tender  for  above; 
1   Universal  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  2932,  50-ft.  fishing 
boat  for  Caleb  S.  Bragg,  New  York;  2  170- 
H.P.  Speedway  engs. 

DEFOE   BOAT   8:   MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.E.  Whitehouse. 

Barbett.  hull  130,  wood  yacht  for  C. 
A.  Caryell.  Bay  City;  90  L.B.P.;  17  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  loaded  speed;  75 
D.W.T.;  200  I. H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  June 
20/28;  launched  Nov.  1/28;  delivered  Nov. 
15/28. 

Yoreda,  hull  131,  steel  yacht,  for  Aaron 
De  Roy,  Detroit;  105  L.B.P.;  17  beam;  6 
loaded  draft:  14  mil.  loaded  speed;  110 
D.W.T.;  250  H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  Aug. 
1/28;  launch  May  1/29  est.;  dehver  June 
1/29  est. 

Bonnv  II.,  hull  132,  wood  yacht  for  C. 
W.  Bonbright,  Flint,  Mich.;  61  L.B.P.; 
13  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  18  m.p.h.;  300 
I. H.P.  gas  eng.;  keel  Oct.  15/28;  launch 
Apr.  15/29  est.;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Olive  K.,  hull  133,  steel  yacht  for  C.  F. 
Kettering.  Detroit;  169  L.B.P.;  26  beam; 
12  loaded  draft:  15  knots  speed;  600 
DAV.T.;  1000  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Jan. 
15/29  est.:  launch  July  1/29  est.;  deliver 
Aug.   15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  134,  wood  yacht  for 
Albert  A.  Rose,  Detroit;  75'6"'  I.H.P.; 
14'6"  beam;  14'  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H. ; 
70  D.WT.;  500  H.P.  gas  eng.;  keel  Jan.  5/ 
29  est.;  launch   and  deliver  May   1/29   est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  WiImir.gton,  Del. 

Hull  614.  diesel  engined  towboat  for 
stock;  125'6"  X  26'6"  x  5'  6". 

Hulls  691-694  inc.  four  steel  carfloats  for 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.;  270x38 
xIO'5";  850  gro.  tons  ea.;  two  delivered. 

Hulls  722-23,  2  standard  steel  barges 
for  stock:  130'x30'x7'6";  250  gr.  tons  ea.; 
one  delivered. 

Hulls  753-784  inc.,  32  standard  Missis- 
sippi River  Comm.  barges  for  Memphis  of- 
fice: 23  delivered. 

Hulls  787,  788,  two  steel  house  barges 
for  Merchants  and  Miners  Transp.  Co.;  120 
X  30  X  7  ft. 

Hulls  789,  790,  791,  three  standard  barges 
for  Ohio  River  Sand  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
130  X  30  X  7'6". 

Hulls  794-799  inc.;  6  standard  barges  for 
stock;   130x30x7'6". 


ck;  100  X  26 


ic:  10  standard  barges 
6'6". 


FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    SC    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Hull  104,  oil  barge  for  Oil  Transfer 
Corp..  175x35xl2'5";  keel  Oct.  16/28; 
launched  Dec.  13/28;  delivered  Dec.  27/28. 

Hull  105,  oil  barge  for  above;  146x34'8" 
xl0'2!4"  (welded  barges). 

Hull  106,  hghter  hull  for  J.  W.  Sullivan 
Co-;   121x32'6"xl3'41/2";  keel  Nov.  15/28. 

Hull  107,  welded  steel  barge  for  Boston 
Molasses  Co.;   60x20'45^"x7'6". 

Hull  108.  same  as  above. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   &   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Hulls  1656-7,  two  barges  for  Mississipi 
River  Comm..  New  Orleans.  120x30x7'6''; 
keels  Oct.  15  and  29/28:  launched  Dec. 
3/28:  delivered  Dec.  16/28. 

Porterfield,  hull  1658,  towboat  for  U.S. 
Engineers  Dept..  Vicksburg,  Miss.:  64'10"x 
18'x3'10":  ion  H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  Oct. 
16/28:  launched  Nov.  22/28;  delivered 
Dec.  20/28. 

Hull  1659,  steam  towboat  for  Wheeling 
Steel  Corp. 

Hull  1660,  hghthouse  tender  for  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Mamtowoc,  Wis. 

Purchasing  Agent.  H.  Meyer. 
Hull  244.  diesel-electric  dipper  dredge 
for  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Co..  156 
L.B.P.;  43  beam;  10  ft.  draft  aft;  keel  Aug. 
30/28;  launched  Dec.  18/28;  deliver  June 
1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  246,  car  terry  for  Perc 
Marquette  Railroad  Co.:  368  L.B.P.;  57 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines; 3600  I.H.P.  each:  4  Babcock  6?  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;   launch  July  /29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  247,  carferry,  sister  to 
above. 

MARIETTA  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 
Hull  2  34.  sternwheel  oil  barge  for  Tropi- 
cal   Oil   Co.;    203'x44'x5'6";   Marietta  tam- 
den    comp.    eng.    14"x28"x84";    keel    July 
18/28:   delivered  Nov.    15/28. 

Hull  235,  sister  to  above;  keel  Aug. 
1/28;  deliver  Jan.    11/28  est. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 
One   dredge   hull   for   M.    H.   Treadwell 
Co.  of  New  York;  150'x70'xl3'6". 

Three  fuel  barges  for  Union  Barge  Line 
Corp.,  Pittsburgh;  100x24x8  ft. 

Four  line  barges  for  U.S.A.  Engineeis, 
V.cksburgh. 

Four  barges  for  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;    135x26x10   ft. 


WM.    CORNFOOT.    Prmdent 
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MIDLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LTD. 

Midland,   Ontario 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  McLaughlin. 

Not  named,  hull  23,  single  screw  pack- 
age freighter  for  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
Ltd  •  250  L.BP.;  42'9"  beam;  14'  loaded 
draff  12  mi.  speed;  2200  D.W.T.;  TE 
steam  cngs.;  1300  LH.P.;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
14'6"  d.a.  X  11'  long;  keel  Dec.  4/28; 
launch   Apr.    1/29   est.;    dehver   May    1/29 

"'■  .  If 

Midland    Prince,    converted     to     selt-un- 

loader. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent,  Leo.  E.  Wege. 

Hull  149,  towboat  for  Standard  Unit 
Nav.  Co.;  92x24x5  ft.;  keel  May  10/28; 
launch   Feb.   1/29  est. 

Hull  161,  ferry  hull  for  stock;  150  L. 
B  P  ■  62  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  keel  Sept. 
16/28;  launch  Feb.  10/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  163,  ferryboat  for  Da- 
vidson County,  Tenn.;  60  L.B.P.;  16  beam; 
3  loaded  draft;  keel  Oct.  15/28;  launched 
and  delivered  Dec.   15/28. 

Hull  165,  deck  barge  for  stock;  120x 
30x7   ft.;   keel   Oct.    10/28;   launched  Dec. 

Hull  166,  dredge  for  stock;  80  L.B.P. ;  36 
beam    6  loaded  draft;  keel  Nov.  15/28. 

Hull  157,  deck  barge  for  stock;  110  x  28 
X  7'3";  keel  Dec.  15/28. 

Hull  168,  deck  barge  for  stock;  110  x 
28  X  7'3";  keel  Dec.  15/28. 

W  W  Fischer,  hull  169,  diesel  towboat 
for  Central  Sand  Co.;  120x26x51/2  ft-;  720 
I  H.P.:   keel   Feb.   1/29  est. 

Hull  170,  deck  barge,  110x28x714  f'-; 
keel  Dec.  7/28.  ,      ,      , 

Hull  171,  deck  barge,  100x24x5  ft.;  keel 
Dec.  12/28. 

Hull  172,  same  as  above. 

Hull  173,  deck  barge,  100x26x61/2  ft.; 
keel  Dec.  18/28. 

Hull  174,  same  as  above;  keel  Jan.  10/29 

est.  .  ,   , 

Hull  175,  ferryboat,  60x18x214  ft. 
Hull    176,    barge,    100x26x61/2    ft-;    k^^' 
Dec.  20/28. 

Hull  177,  tug,  50x12  ft.;  150  HP. 
Hull  178,  dredge,  100x36x8  ft. 
Hulls    179-183    inc.,    5    barges,    120x30x 
7  ft. 

Hull  184,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  9/2  ft- 

Hull  185,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  9/2  ft. 

Hull  186,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  9/2  ft- 

Hull  187,  deck  barge,  110  x  32  x  714  ft- 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   &. 

DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing   Agent:    Jas.     Plummet,     233 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,   hull    323,   hght   cruiser   CL-30 


for  United  States  Navy,  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  May  1/28;  deliver  June 
13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  deliver  Mar. 
13/31  est. 

Viking,  hull  328,  steel  yacht  for  Geo 
F.  Baker,  Jr.,  272'1''  L.O.A.;  36'6%''  b"™; 
18'6''  depth;  two  turbine  driven  G.E.  mo- 
tors- 2  Babcock  &f  Wilcox  WT  boilers;  1200 
gross  tons:  2600  S.H.P.;  keel  July  3/28; 
launched  Dec.    15/28;  dehver  Apr./29  est. 

Pennsylvania,  hull  329.  18  -  knot  express 
passenger  hner  for  Panama  Pacific  Line; 
613'3"  L.O.A,;  80'  beam;  52'  depth;  two 
turbine-driven  electric  motors;  8  Babcock  K 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers;  keel  Oct.  15/28. 

President  Johnson,  ex-Manchuria,  hull 
3  30,  reconditioning  for  Dollar  Steamship 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 

City  of  Elwood,  hull  331,  diesel  conver- 
sion for  U.S.  Shipping  Board. 

Ward,  hull  3  32,  diesel  conversion  for 
U.S.  Shipping  Board. 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Salt  Lake   City,  light   cruiser  for  United 

States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
launch  Jan.  23/29  est.;  deliver  July  9/29  est. 

Chester,  Hght  cruiser  CL-  27  tor  United 
States  Navy,  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  deliver  June   13/30  est. 

Hull  378,  steam  hghter  for  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.;  keel  Sept.  1/28;  launched 
Nov.  28/28;  delivered  Dec.  20/28. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go .steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  E^  Co.,  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'8"  beam;  37'  5" 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery; keel  Feb.  15/29  est. 

THE  PUSEY  a:  JONES  CORP., 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Bradford. 

Acania,  hull  1038,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Arthur  E.  Wheeler,  New  York; 
126  L.O.A.;  2r6"  beam;  8'6"  app.  loaded 
draft;  2  250-B.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Oct. 
18/28;  launch  Feb.  1/29  est.;  deliver  April 
15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1039,  oil  tanker  for 
Tide  Water  Oil  Co.;  225  L.B.P.;  44  beam; 
15'6"  loaded  draft;  IO/2  knots  speed;  2300 
D.W.T.;  diescl-electric  power;  1000  L.H.P. 

Not  named,  hull  1040,  yacht  for  Fred 
J.  Fisher,  Detroit;  236  L.O.A.;  34  beam; 
19  depth;  2  1100  HP.  diesel  engs. 

Not  named,  hull  1041,  yacht  for  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  New  York;  same  as  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
nor  named:  same  as  above. 


CALMAR  Rustless  Electric  Steel 
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WARMAN  STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 
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1  DRUMM  STREET.  Representative.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF 
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THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Office,  Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

John  M.  Dennis,  hull  2,  screw  double-end 
ferryboat  for  Claiborne-Annapolis  Ferry 
Co.;  198'  L.B.P.;  60'  beam;  90'0"  loaded 
draft;  14  mi.  speed;  1188  D.W.T.;  Fair- 
banks-Morse direct  diesel  drive;  two  450- 
I.H.P.  engs.:  keel  Feb.  18/28;  launched 
Dec.    15/28;  deliver  Mar.   15/29  est. 

Hydrographer,  hull  3,  steel  diesel-electric 
survey  boat  for  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L.OA.; 
143'  L.B.P.;  31'6"  molded  beam;  18'2" 
minimum  depth  to  top  of  main  deck  at 
side;  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  I0'6" 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forvi>ard;  11'6"  draft, 
aft;  2'  drag;  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel engines;  Westinghouse  generators  and 
auxiliaries;  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelling  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.   18/28. 

Not  named,  hull  4,  diesel-electric  ferry- 
boat for  Norfolk  County  Ferries,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;  173'  L.O.A.;  146'  L.B.P.;  57' 
beam  over-all;  37'  beam  of  hull  at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  two  General 
Electric  270-kilowatt  generators;  one  Gen- 
eral-Electric propelling  motor  of  650  H.P., 
keel   Jan.    15/29   est. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Baltimore,   Maryland. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  CoHison. 

Charles  E.  Evans,  hull  264,  fire  and  patrol 
boat  for  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.C.; 
55'  L.O.A.;  11'9"  molded  beam;  6'9" 
molded  depth;  5'  loaded  draft;  31  D.W.T.; 
100  H.P.  Standard  diesel  eng.;  keel  Aug. 
25/28;  launched  Nov.  22/28;  deliver  Feb. 
1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  265,  steel  hull,  steam 
driven,  patrol  vessel  for  Supervisors  of  New 
York  Harbor,  39  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York;  114  LB. P.;  12r5I/2"  L.O.A.;  24 
molded  beam;  WV/i"  mean  draft;  T.  E. 
engs.;  Babcock  &?  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers. 

STATEN  ISLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent;  R.  C.  Miller. 

Dongan  Hills,  hull  781,  ferryboat  for 
Dept.  of  Plant  and  Structure,  City  of  New 
York;  267'  long;  66'  breadth  over  guards; 
46'  molded  beam;  19'9"  molded  depth; 
comp.  engs.;  4000  LH.P  ;  W.  T.  boilers; 
keel  July  2/28. 

Hull  782,  barge  for  Grasselli  Chemical 
Co.;  150  X  38  X  12'6". 

Pitt.sburg,  hull  684,  dredge  hull  for  At- 
lantic, Gulf  6?  Pacific  Co.;  162  L.B.P.;  44 
beam;  15  loaded  draft. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  W.   Scott. 

Not  named,  hull  116,  passenger  and 
freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc.,  New  York;  450  L.B.P.; 
61 '6"  beam;  26'  loaded  draft;  13  knots 
speed;  9350  D.W.T.;  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Mar.    14/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  117,  tanker  for  Sun 
Oil  Co.;  245  L.B.P.;  43  beam;  15'6"  loaded 
draft;   8  knots  speed;  2300 


TODD   DRYDOCK,    ENGINEERING    &c 
REPAIR   CORP., 

Brooklyn,    N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent.    H.  J.    Shannan. 

Not  named,  hull  45,  steel  double-end 
ferryboat  for  City  of  New  York,  Dept.  of 
Plant  and  Structure;  151  L.O.A.;  5  3  beam 
over  guards;  37'6"  molded  beam;  depth  to 
top  of  beams  14'3";  draft  8'3";  steam  engs.; 
keel  Nov.    1/28. 


THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER. 

ING  WORKS 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 

Dwight  W.  Davis,  hull  69,  steam  pro- 
pelled towing  boat  for  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  Washington,  D.C.;  140x25x9  ft.;  2 
500-H.P.  Nordberg  engs.;  equipped  to  burn 
powdered  coal,  keel  July  23/28. 

Captain  George,  hull  73,  single  screw 
tugboat  for  U.  S.  Engineer  Office,  Galves- 
ton; 65'6"xl7'x7'7!/2";  190  B.H.P.  Winton 
diesel  eng.;  keel  Oct.  16/28;  launched  Dec. 
28/28;   deliver  Jan.    5/29   est. 

Tom  Stallings,  74,  Western  river  type, 
steam  driven  30-ton  snag  boat  for  Memphis 
River  and  Harbor  District,  U.S.  Army  en- 
gineers; 127"x30'x4'4";  keel  Nov.  27/28. 

Major,  hull  75,  stern-wheel  towboat  for 
stock;  64'9"xl8'x4'5";  diesel  eng.;  keel  Oct. 
12/28;  launched  Nov.  21/28;  delivered 
Dec.   10/28. 

Not  named,  hull  76.  sister  to  above. 

Repairs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING    CORP., 
LTD.,    Union    Plant. 

Drydock.  paint,  misc.  repairs:  F.  H.  Hill- 
man,  H.  T.  Harper,  President  Van  Buren, 
Wilhelmina.  Washington.  Frank  G.  Drum, 
D.  G.  Scofield,  Tulsagas,  Malolo,  Virginia, 
Daisy  Gray,  Raymond  Barge  No.  2,  Hart- 
wood  (no  repairs),  Raymond  derrick  barge, 
Frank  D.  Stout  (not  painted).  Pipe  re- 
pairs: La  Purisima.  Propeller  repairs:  dredge 
San  Pablo,  stmr.  Wm.  H.  Doheny,  Frank  D. 
Stout.  Furnish  and  install  shearlegs.  tug 
Star.  Repairs  to  steering  gear:  Curacoa. 
Drydock  for  survey:  lonicstar.  Repair  dam- 
aged shell  plate:  Frank  H.  Buck.  Misc.  re- 
pairs; Oleum,  Chiapas,  Standard  Oil  Barge 
No.  7,  Calmar,  Larry  Doheny,  City  of  Los 
Angeles.  Omphale,  U.S.S.  Medusa,  Pat  Do 
heny.  Homer,  barge  Wade  Brown,  m.s 
Brunswick,  stms.  Munami,  Wilham  H.  Do 
heny,  Utacarbon,  m.s.  Stanford,  Oilpioi 
dredge  John  McMullen,  stmts.  Munaires, 
Papoose,  barge  Lahaina,  m.s.  West  Lynn 
Beulah,  stmts.  California,  San  Mateo,  Tas. 
calusa,  F.  A.  Douty,  Esparta,  Point  Arena, 
Pacific,  W.  S.  Rheem.  La  Perla,  Tahiti,  San 
Jose,  Corsicana,  Point  Bonita,  Sugillenco. 
Quercus,  Limon,  H.  W.  Baxter,  Prci 
J.  B.  Stetson,  Whitney  Olson,  James  Grif- 
fiths, Quinault,  Santa  Ines,  French  cruiser 
Edgar  Quinet,  barge  Erskine  W.  Phelps. 
CHARLESTON  DRYDOCK  &  MACH- 
INERY CO., 
Charleston,    S.C. 

Annual  repairs  and  installation  of  refrig- 
erating machinery:  stmts.  Tulsa,  Shick- 
shinny.  General  repairs:  stmrs.  Wildwood, 
Sprigg  Carroll,   m.s.   Palmetto. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  AND 

SHIPYARD, 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull  and 

engine  repairs:   4   fishing  boats.  Misc.  hull 

and  engineer  repairs,  not  requiring  docking: 

26  fishing   boats.      58  commercial  jobs. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc., 

Seattle,  Washington. 

Bottom  repairs:  Alaska.  Drydock  for  misc. 
repairs.  Mauna  Ala.  General  overhauling: 
West  Hartland.  Hull  damage  repairs:  Al- 
bionstar.  Voyage  repairs:  President  Cleve- 
land, President  Grant.  President  McKinley. 
Misc.  repairs:  Magicstar,  Point  Sur,  Tairyo 
Maru,   Vikingstar. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Dock  and  misc.  repairs:  Colorado,  Cuy- 
ama,  Decatur,  Zeilin,  Moody,  J.  F.  Burnes. 
Misc.  repairs  incidental  to  operation  as  dis- 
trict craft:  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swallow, 
Challenge,  Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 


1000  Ton  High  Speed  Hydraulic  Forge  Press 

Another  Feature  of  Equipment  Facilities  of  General  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 


This  Giant  Forge  Press  Weighs  250,000  Pounds 

GENERAL  ENGINEERESG  &  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

BUILDERS  ^  REPAIRERS  ^  STEEL  WOOD 


OAKLAND 


Tough,  faithful  Diesels 

.  .  dont  mistreat  them  I 


THE  heavy  Diesel  is  truly  a  great  engine.  It 
will  stand  almost  unheard-of  punishment. 
Give  it  poor  fuel  oil  and  still  it  will  turn  out 
power.  Lubricate  it  with  "any  old  oil"  and  still 
it  will  run  for  thousands  of  hours.  But  don't 
think  it  doesn't  ever  show  wear,  or  foul  up  and 
give  trouble  like  any  internal  combustion  engine 
that  is  abused. 

Shell  has  given  especial  attention  to  Diesel 
products.  There  are  tested  Shell  fuels  and  lubri- 
cants conveniently  installed  in  all  world  ports, 
deliverable  upon  short  notice  anywhere.  Own- 
ers and  masters  of  Diesel  powered  ships  have 
come  to  look  upon  Shell  fuels  and  lubricants  as 
the  kind  that  assures  maximum  performance  and 


SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 


Who  did  What  -  «■  and  How 


Chief  Engineer  Ernest  Prince 
was  congratulated  by  officials  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Line  when  the 
crack  electrically  driven  liner  Cali- 
fornia reached  San  Diego  on  her 
last  voyage  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia ports. 

The  California  established  a  rec- 
ord run  from  Balboa  to  San  Diego 
of  6  days  and  11  hours. 

Chief  Engineer  Prince  remained 
in  San  Francisco  when  the  Califor- 
nia sailed  for  the  return  voyage.  He 
is  taking  charge  of  the  propulsion 
department  of  the  liner  Virginia 
and  his  berth  on  the  California  was 
taken  by  Chief  Engineer  Edwin  W. 
Bence. 

Chief  Engineer  Prince  relieved 
Chief  Engineer  John  Carstairs,  who 
is  now  at  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
yards observing  and  supervising  the 
installation  of  the  entire  machinery 
that  will  operate  the  third  inter- 
coastal  vessel,  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
Panama-Pacific   liner. 

Ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
second  to  none  in  the  world  for  the 
rapid  fueling  of  ships.  Among  the 
finest  oil  docks  in  the  world  are  es- 
tablished on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
among  the  finest  are  the  maritime 


fuel  stations  of  the  Shell  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

There  is  never  a  day  in  the  year 
that  a  vessel  is  not  fuel  with  Shell 
marine  oils  at  one  of  their  modern 
oil  docks. 


Capt.  Henry  Stephenson  of  the  Panama 
Mail  Liner  El  Salvador. 


Although  Chief  Engineer  George 
Whitehead  has  been  sailing  the 
seas  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
has  visited  virtually  every  country 
in  the  world,  he  had  never  visited 
California  until  his  arrival  here 
aboard  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company's  liner  El  Salvador  on  her 
maiden  trip  under  the  Panama  Mail 
flag. 

The  genial  chief  remarked  that 
being  an  engineer  aboard  an  oil 
burning  vessel  was  quite  a  change 
for  the  better  from  the  days  when 
he  served  aboard  coal  burners. 

"Quick  loading  and  no  coal  dust 
to  bother  about,"  stated  Chief  En- 
gineer Whitehead,  as  he  watched 
the  El  Salvador  taking  fuel  from 
an  oil  barge. 

The  big  coastwise  liner  Ruth 
Alexander  on  her  maiden  voyage 
in  the  Dollar  around-the-world  ser- 
vice, relieving  the  President  Adams, 
which  went  aground  outside  the 
breakwater  at  Cristobal,  was  paint- 
ed in  the  regulation  green  hull  of 
the  Dollar  Line  before  she  sailed. 

The  Ruth  Alexander  took  on  a 
full  consignment  of  Shell  marine 
oils  at  San  Francisco  before  she  de- 
parted. She  carried  a  full  list  of 
passengers  and  freight. 


Edited  bv  Jerry  Scanlon 


Although  Chief  Engineer  George 
Whitehead  of  the  Panama  Mail 
liner  El  Salvador  has  sailed  the 
seas  for  thirty-five  years  and  has 
visited  more  than  forty  world  ports, 
he  had  never  made  San  Francisco  a 
port  of  call  until  the  liner  El  Salva- 
dor was  taken  over  by  the  Panama 
Mail  Line  for  its  New  York,  Central 
America,  California  passenger  and 
freight  service  from  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co. 

Chief  Engineer  Whitehead  has 
sailed  on  every  vessel  of  the  Grace 
fleet,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
new  motorships.  Despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  genial  chief's  first 
visit  to  San  Francisco,  he  was 
greeted  by  a  number  of  engineers 
upon  his  arrival  and  was  tendered 
several  dinners. 


San  Francisco  friends  received 
advices  of  the  appointment  of  F.  B. 
Wreaks  as  superintendent  of  the 
western  marine  department  head- 
quarters of  the  Aetna  Marine  In- 
surance Company  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Wreaks  is  widely-known  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  having  been 
identified  with  the  San  Francisco 
offices  in  the  marine  department  of 
Wilcox,  Peck  &  Hughes,  from  1921 
to  1924. 


Deck  officers  of  the 
Virginia.  Left  to  right: 
Captain  H.  A.  T. 
Candy,  Chief  Officer 
Robert  J.  Sullivan,  First 
Officer  John  Mock- 
rish.  Second  Officer 
Carl  Hegenberger,  Jun- 
ior Third  Officer  John 
A.  Fagan,  Fourth  Offi- 
cer Joseph  H.  Dugvalc. 
Photo  taken  on  bridge 
of  Virginia  at  San 
Francisco, 


A.  J.  McCarthy, 

the  Panama  Pa 

Increase  of  the  service  of  the 
Reardon  Smith  Line  is  announced 
by  officials.  Soon  its  fleet  of  car- 
riers between  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  United  Kingdom  will  be  en- 
hanced with  the  addition  of  six  ves- 
sels of  the  type  of  the  West  Lynn 
and  East  Lynn.  Contracts  for  the 
vessels  have  already  been  awarded 
to  William  Gray  &  Company,  West 
Hartlepool.  The  vessels  will  be 
coal-burners  and  will  be  construct- 


ed at  a  total  cost  of  $2,500,000,  it  is 
reported. 

Indications  that  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  which 
owns  the  Panama  Pacific  Line,  may 
start  a  direct  passenger  and  freight 
service  from  West  Coast  ports  to 
Europe  are  contained  in  recent  ad- 
vices from  New  York.  American 
bottoms  would  be  used  in  the  serv- 
ice, the  rumors  declare.  P.  A.  S. 
Franklin,  president  of  the  I.M.M. 
indicates  in  recent  press  interviews 
that  his  company  is  planning  ex- 
pansions for  foreign  trade. 

Sale  of  the  two  northern  salmon 
canning  plants  of  the  Alaska-Port- 
land Packers'  Association,  with 
their  floating  equipment,  as  well  as 
the  steamer  North  King,  now  in 
winter  quarters  at  Goble,  has  been 
made  to  the  Pacific  American  Com- 
pany, owner  of  Pacific-American 
Fisheries,  with  headquarters  at 
South  Bellingham,  Washington. 
Consummation  of  the  transaction 
was  confirmed  by  Frank  M.  War- 
rane,  president  of  the  Alaska-Port- 
land Packers'  Association. 

Captain  John  Patricio,  veteran 
San  Francisco  Bay  mariner  and  re- 
tired Coast  Guard  skipper,  was  re- 
cently honored  by  more  than  a 
score   of  his  marine  world   associ- 
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NOW — The  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Line  Vessels  serve  as  Government 

Mail  Carriers 


Another  forward  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company  was  recently 
made  when  the  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Line 
was  established  as  a  Government  mail  route  by 
the  United  States  Government. 
This  assignment  will  directly  benefit  Shippers 
whose  commodities  are  carried  between  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America  and  Pacific  Coast  ports 
of  United  States.  It  means  following  the  most 
rigid  government  rules  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
most  complete  service. 


Additions  to  the  already  well  established  P.A.B. 
Line  will  be  forthcoming.  These  will  include  re- 
frigeration facilities,  additional  liners,  and  in- 
creased passenger  accommodations.  Of  special 
interest,  too  is  the  establishment  of  a  service  with 
sailings  every  twenty  days. 

If  you  arc  a  shipper  of  cargo  between  East  Coast 
of  South  America  and  United  States  Pacific 
Coast  Ports,  the  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Line 
offers  you  the  type  of  service  required  by  your 
business. 


Me  Cornuclc^Steasnsj^p  Company 


Oakland 
Los  Angele 
Portland 


Seattle 

Tacoma 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


San  Francisco 
X  Pine  Street 


Los  Angeles 
548  S.  Spring  St. 


New  Yor^ 
ID  Hanover  Square 


February 
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ates  of  San  Francisco  and  the  bay 
cities.  Bar  pilots  of  San  Francisco 
bay  and  customs  officials  were  all 
present  at  the  affair  which  was 
staged  at  the  Elks  Club.  Captain 
Al  Thomson,  bar  pilot,  presented 
him  with  a  beautiful  ship's  clock. 
Captain  Patricio  recently  retired 
after  thirty  years  service  in  various 
ships  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 


Reports  received  by  Roy  V.  Crow- 
der,  passenger  traffic  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany, indicate  that  all  travel  rec- 
ords to  Hawaii  through  the  port  of 
Los  Angeles  will  be  broken  this 
season.  The  reports  state  that  thou- 
sands of  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived by  agents  of  the  Lassco  Line 
relative  to  bookings  on  the  liners  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany on  the  run  to  Hawaii. 

A  half  century  of  sea  service. 
That  is  the  record  of  Captain  O.  B. 
Lindholm,  master  of  the  Grace  line 
freighter  Cacique.  Starting  as  a 
deck  hand  on  a  small  schooner 
trading  out  of  Finland  in  1878,  Cap- 
tain Lindholm  has  had  an  enviable 
and  long  record  at  sea.  In  '98  he 
brought  the  brig  Courtney  Ford 
into  Vancouver  harbor  and  tied  her 
up  without  assistance  from  a  tug,  a 
feat  never  before  accomplished. 
Captain  Lindholm  has  been  in  the 
Grace  Line  service  for  fourteen 
years.  The  Cacique  is  on  the  run  be- 
tween San  Francisco,  Peru,  and 
Chile. 


Death  came  to  Captain  H.  E.  Hal- 
vorsen  while  preparing  to  leave  his 
home  port  for  Seattle  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Ruth  Alexander.  The 
shipmaster,  resident  of  Berkeley, 
was  widely  known  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Death  followed  an  attack  of 
influenza. 


marine  superintendent  of  the  Mac- 
kay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Company. 
In  his  new  capacity  Coyle  will  have 
complete  charge  of  all  details  per- 
taining to  ships'  radio  equipment, 
radio  compasses,  and  service  re- 
pairs to  both. 

Coyle  has  a  splendid  i-ecord  in 
the  marine  radio  service  in  navy 
and  commercial  service,  both  at  sea 
and  shore-side,  and  his  detail  of 
marine  repair  men  has  always  ren- 
dered highly  creditable  service. 


Hugh  McKenzie,  recently  promoted  to 
the  position  of  General  Passenger  Traf- 
fic Manager,  Dollar  Steamship  Co. 

Earl  D.  Walker,  formerly  passen- 
ger agent  for  the  McCormick  Steam- 
ship Company  at  Portland,  has 
been  named  general  agent  for  the 
Matson  Line  at  Chicago.  He  has 
held  the  post  of  travelling  passen- 
ger and  freight  agent  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  territory  for  about 
eight  months. 


Widows  and  orphans  of  the  per- 
manent staff  of  employees  of  the 
White  Star  Line  will  be  given  pen- 
sions under  a  new  plan  now  being 
worked  out  by  that  steamship  line. 
Officials  of  the  company  have  de- 
cided to  establish  a  "widows  and 
orphans  pension  fund"  and  this 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  superan- 
nuation fund  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  a  number  of  years  .The 
superannuation  fund  takes  care  of 
the  employees  who  retire  upon 
reaching  the  age  limit  of  63. 


Shipping  circles  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  recently  welcomed  the  an- 
nouncement that  H.  E.  Coyle  had 
been   appointed  to  the   position   of 


The  latest  type  of  motorship  con- 
structed at  the  yards  of  Tama,  Ja- 
pan, by  Mitsui  &  Company  was  a  re- 
cent visitor  to  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  vessel  was  en  route  to 
New  York  with  a  cargo  of  raw  silk. 
Christened  the  Hakubasan  Maru, 
Mitsui  flagship,  the  vessel  is  under 
command  of  Captain  Y.  Umeda,  who 
has  made  many  visits  to  this  port 
and  is  well  known  to  San  Francisco 
shipping  men. 


Capt.  Wesley  Austin,  lighthouse 
keeper  at  Ocracoke,  North  Carolina, 
for  fifteen  years,  is  retired.  The 
veteran  keeper  will  make  his  resi- 
dence near  the  light  which  proved 
such  a  benison  to  the  seafarers. 


Inauguration  of  the  regular  tri- 
angular service  of  the  Matson  Line 
between  Portland,  Seattle,  and 
Hawaii  will  take  place  starting 
February  15,  according  to  officials 
of  the  line.  The  first  voyage  will 
commemorate  the  third  good-will 
tour  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


Deck  officers  of  the  Lassco  Uner  City  of  Honolulu,  with  their  new  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  flag.  In  the  foreground  holding  the  flag  are,  left  to  right:  Captam  W.  P.tt  Scott, 
assistant  commander  of  the  Eleventh  Naval  District:  Captain  E.  B.  Fenner,  commanding 
the  U.S.S.  Mississippi;  Captain  A.  H.  Woodbine,  supervising  inspector  of  the  Eleventh 
Naval  District;  ana  Captain  Arthur  Self,  master  of  the  liner  C.ty  of  Honolulu. 
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When  the  steamer  Oregon  left 
Portland  on  January  5,  she  bore  the 
ashes  of  Captain  Jack  Methot,  who 

died  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
holiday  season,  following  an  unsuc- 
cessful operation.  Captain  Methot 
commanded  the  Oregon  when  that 
vessel  was  known  as  the  Oakridge. 
The  last  rites  were  performed  by 
the  master  of  the  Oregon  as  the 
ashes  were  cast  to  the  seas. 

John  C.  Rohlfs,  marine  superin- 
tendent of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (Calif.)  and  vice-president  ot 
the  Pacific  American  Steamship  As- 
sociation and  director  of  the  marine 
department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Colonel  Allen  G.  Wright,  at- 
torney for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  Captain  C.  J.  Saunders, 
operating  manager  for  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  are  taking  up 
the  battle  to  secure  a  training  ship 
for  merchant  officers  for  the  state 
of  California.  Captain  Saunders 
has  interviewed  Governor  Young 
on  the  matter  and  has  told  the  chief 
executive  of  the  state  the  great  suc- 
cess that  Massachusetts  has  had 
with  her  training  ship  which  has 
been  sponsored  by  that  state  for 
the  past  thirty-seven  years.  There  is 
an  acute  need  for  a  training  ship 
here,  he  states.  Seventeen  gradu- 
ates of  the  Massachusetts  school- 
ship  were  given  berths  on  vessels 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  cost  to  Califor- 
nia would  be  about  $70,000  annu- 
ally. Captain  Saunders  states,  as  the 
federal  government  will  provide  a 
ship  and  $25,000  a  year. 


Captain  John  FoUett  of  the  Luck- 
enbach  Line,  and  holder  of  the  in- 
tercoastal  record  for  ships  of  that 
class,  has  been  appointed  coast  pilot 
for  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company.  Captain  FoUett  will 
do  duty  between  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  harbor.  He  will  work 
with  Captain  O.  M.  Rogers,  now 
acting  as  marine  superintendent  at 
San  Francisco  in  the  absence  of 
Captain  W.  J.  Kelton.  FoUett's  rec- 
ord is  14  days,  4  hours,  25  minutes 
from  New  York  to  San  Pedro,  dock 
to  dock.  It  was  set  by  his  command 
at  that  time,  the  Dorothy  Lucken- 
bach,  in  December,  1926.  and  has 
been  unequaled  since. 


tion  at  Newport  News  and  will  be 
ready  for  the  New  York-California 
service  in  November  of  this  year, 
according  to  President  Franklin. 

John  Carstairs,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  liner  Virginia 
states  that  his  ship  "spins  like  a 
top"  below  deck  and  that  she  is  the 
finest  liner  in  which  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  propulsion  depart- 
ment. Carstairs  is  one  of  the  veter- 
ans of  the  Panama-Pacific  fleet 
and  has  been  identified  with  the 
company  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Captain  R.  W.  Tucker,  well-known 
Pacific  Coast  mariner,  is  now  iden- 
tified with  the  San  Francisco  of- 
fices of  the  Marine  Underwriters. 


Chief   Engineer   John    Carstairs   of   the 
Panama  Pacific  liner  Virginia. 

sister  ship  of  the  steamers  Califor- 
nia and  Virginia  would  be  named 
the  Pennsylvania  occasioned  some 
surprise  in  steamship  circles. 

There  had  been  reports  that  the 
vessel  would  be  christened  the  New 
York,  but  the  advices  from  the  East 
stated  that  decision  to  name  the 
vessel  Pennsylvania  was  due  to  the 
company's  former  affiliations  with 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
desire  to  retain  the  ending  "ia"  to 
the  names  of  ships  of  this  line. 

The  liner  is  now  under  construc- 


The  announcement  received  by 
Leo  E.  Archer,  Pacific  Coast  mana- 
ger for  the  Panama-Pacific  Line, 
irom  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  president  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Mar- 
ine Company,  that  the  third  liner,  a 


Declaring  that  the  action  of  the 
Shipping  Board  in  assigning  the 
liner  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
Ward  Line  for  competition  in  the 
Havana-New  York  service  with  the 
Cunard  Line  is  an  illegal  act,  for- 
bidden by  the  Shipping  Act  of  1910. 
Robert  H.  Blake,  associate  director 
of  the  British  Company  has  writ- 
ten to  T.  V.  O'Connor  deploring  the 
action  of  the  Board.  Blake  declared 
in  his  communication  that  the  al- 
location of  the  vessel  to  the  Ward 
Line  was  an  attempt  to  restrict  for- 
eign steamship  companies  from 
freely  trading  between  two  coun- 
tries." The  Cunarder  Caronia  has 
been  placed  in  the  service  and  the 
President  Roosevelt  as  assigned 
sails  on  the  same  day,  same  hour, 
and  from  the  same  ports  as  the 
British  ship.  The  rates  on  the  Brit- 
ish vessel  are  higher  than  those  of 
the  Ward  line  vessels. 


Chief   Engineer  George  Whitehead,   of   the 
Panama    Mail    liner    El    Salvador. 


The  four-masted  bark  Annie  M. 
Raid  is  to  be  dragged  off  the  mud 
flats  of  the  Oakland  estuary  and 
placed  in  the  lumber  trade  between 
Pacific  Coa.st  ports  and  Australia. 
The  vessel  was  recently  sold  by  the 
James  Rolph  Company  to  Captain 
L.  M.  Thome.  The  vessel  is  to  be 
completely  overhauled  before  enter- 
ing the  trade.  Captain  I.  A.  Dur- 
kee's  devotion  to  this  old  sailing 
ship  furnishes  a  rare  tale  for  lovers 
of  the  sea.  He  brought  the  vessel 
from  the  Atlantic  on  her  maiden 
voyage  in  1910  and  when  the  Rolph 
Company  decided  that  her  useful- 
ness was  ended  he  stayed  with  the 
old  craft  as  caretaker.  Out  of  his 
own  earnings  he  bought  paint  to 
keep  her  housing  neat,  scraped  her 
hull  above  the  water-line  and  now, 
confident  that  she  returns  to  serv- 
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Steamship  men  who  inspected 
the  motorship  Stanford  upon  her 
arrival  in  San  Francisco  on  her 
maiden  voyage  expressed  them- 
selves as  highly  pleased  with  the 
structure  of  the  craft.  The  Stan- 
ford is  the  first  of  several  motor- 
ships  built  in  Norwegian  yards  for 
the  account  of  the  Latin-American 
Line,  for  which  R.  S.  Silva  and 
Company  are  general  Pacific  Coast 
agents. 

The  Stanford  is  404  feet  in 
length,  8400  tons,  and  propelled  by 
twin  diesel  engines.  She  is  the  van- 
guard of  the  new  motorships  to  be 
named  in  honor  of  Pacific  Coast 
universities. 


1       posed  of  three  hundred  San  Fran- 
cisco business  leaders. 


Willmoto  is  the  new  name  se- 
lected for  the  motorship  Seekonk 
recently  purchased  by  the  Williams 
Line  from  the  Quaker  Line.  The 
vessel  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of 
her  new  owners.  The  vessel  will  be 
placed  in  the  intercoastal  trade  as 
an  extra  carrier. 

January  5  marked  the  fifth  year 
of  the  Dollar  Line's  advent  into  the 
round  the  world  trade,  with  the  sail- 
ing of  the  President  Harrison  from 
San  Francisco.  A  luncheon  on 
board  the  President  Polk  celebrated 
the  notable  event.  Captain  Robert 
Dollar  was  the  guest  of  honor  and 
tributes  to  the  line  were  paid  by 
prominent  business  and  shipping 
men  of  San  Francisco. 

A  number  of  promotions  and 
changes  in  the  executive  personnel 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company  placed  in  effect  Jan- 
uary 1  by  Roger  D:  Lapham,  presi- 
dent. 

John  E.  Gushing,  traffic  mana- 
ger, was  elevated  to  the  position  of 
Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Traf- 
fic, with  supervision  of  all  traffic 
affairs  and  agencies  of  the  com- 
pany both  intercoastal  and  oriental, 
with    headquarters    in    San    Fran- 

W.  S.  McPherson  was  appointed 
Traffic  Manager,  located  at  New 
York. 

F.  W.  Anderson  was  transferred 
from  Boston  to  become  New  York 
Agent,  succeeding  the  late  H.  J. 
Kehoe. 

W.  D.  Clark  will  continue  as  as- 
sistant Traffic  Manager,  located  at 
San  Francisco  and  having  super- 
vision of  all  Pacific  Coast  traffic 
matters  and  agencies  in  the  mter- 


Captain  L.  J.  Hall,  popular  skipper  of  the 
Matson   liner  Maui. 

coastal  service. 

F.  F.  Allen  is  to  continue  as  as- 
sistant Traffic  Manager  located  at 
San  Francisco  and  in  full  charge 
of  the  oriental  traffic. 

J.  N.  Levins,  formerly  assistant 
to  Mr.  McPherson  in  New  York  was 
assigned  to  Boston  as  Agent.  A.  C. 
Schier  was  shifted  from  Detroit  to 
become  assistant  to  Mr.  McPherson. 
R.  S.  McCurdy  succeeded  Schier  in 
Detroit. 


The  crack  transpacific  liner  Ma- 
lolo  will  sail  from  San  Francisco 
in  June  on  a  booster  tour  to  leading 
ports  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  C.  C. 
Moore  is  head  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  boost  the 
trip,  which  is  expected  to  be  com- 


"Billy,"  a  black  crow  and  the  pet 
of  Chief  Engineer  Christian  Olson 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  liner  Mon- 
golia, mysteriously  disappeared 
while  the  vessel  was  passing 
through  the  canal.  However,  ac- 
cording to  First  Assistant  Engineer 
Jocko,  there  was  not  much  grief, 
other  than  that  of  Chief  Olson,  as 
"Billy"  was  the  noisiest  mascot  that 
has  ever  been  aboard  the  Mongolia. 

Captain  J.  H.  Roberts,  president 
of  the  ship  lining  and  stevedore 
company  bearing  his  name  in  Port- 
land, is  back  at  his  desk  after  three 
Aveeks'  honeymoon  tour.  The  bride 
was  formerly  Mrs.  Abigail  L. 
Shaughnessy  of  Portland.  Captain 
Uoberts  is  known  to  hundreds  of 
shipmasters  and  steamship  men  up 
and  down  the  Pacific  Coast. 

After  serving  for  five  years  as 
Puget  Sound  pilot  for  the  American 
Mail  Line,  Captain  R.  D.  McGiUi- 
yray,  resigned  and  is  now  engaged 
in  the  same  waters  in  the  piloting 
business  for  his  own  account. 

Charles  B.  Warren,  widely  known 
Seattle  shipping  man,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  Alexander  & 
Baldwin,  Ltd.,  Northwest  agent  for 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company, 
and  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
services  of  the  Oceanic  &  Oriental 
Navigation  Company.  He  succeeds 
E.  R.  Adams,  who  is  retiring. 


E.  W.  Clark,  executive  vice-president  of  the  U 
W  Pitt  Scott,  assistant  commandant  of  the 
pennant  for  the  tanker  La  Placentia.  Captain 
is  standing  directly  back  of  the  flag,  and  in  th< 
First  Mate  S.  A.  Ojstedt;  First  Assistant  Eng 


nion  Oil  Company,  receiving  from  Captain 
Eleventh  Naval  District,  a  Naval  Reserve 
I  H  Gunther,  master  of  the  La  Placenna, 
■  background  are  the  officers  of  the  tanker: 
O.  Anderson;  Second  Mate  H.  C.  Mag- 


':;^Lf  iS^SarS.'T^ks^:  ^tT^hief  Engineer  A.  O'Flanag: 
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MACKAY   RADIO   AND    TELEGRAPH    COMPANY 

JVhat 

3\4dckay  Marine 

%idio  Offers 

In  addition  to  all 
types  of  equipment 


Most  Ship  operators  and  masters  know  of  the 
high  efficiency  of  Mackay  Marine  Radio 
equipment — the  finely  built  and  expertly  in- 
stalled Arc,  Spark  and  Tube  equipment 
which  we  sell  outright  or  install  on  moderate 
leasing  terms.  In  addition,  Mackay  Marine 
Radio  understands  the  true  value  of  service 
— For  instance : 

Inspection  are  handled  through  our  complete  Mar- 
and  Repairs  me  Radio  Service  departments  which 
are  maintained  at  all  the  Coast's  major  points 
of  call — Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  New  Or- 
leans and  New  York,  too. 

Supply  Our  various  service  stations  carry  stocks  of 
T>epots  Marine  Radio  supplies  and  materials,  likewise 
experts  are  on  hand  to  care  for  adjustments 
and  tuning  up.  Charges,  you  will  find,  are 
very  low  for  this  service.  We  invite  ships, 
other  than  those  of  our  users,  to  avail  them- 
.selves  of  this  service,  also. 

Communication  is  just  another  advantage.  Mackay 
Radio    has    a    long    reach,    with    its 

»  coastal   service,   its   efficient  Marine   stations 

and  regular  contact  with  many  ships  at  sea. 
Our  powerful  C.W.  ships  never  hesitate  to 
relay,  free  of  charge,  to  ships  otherwise  out 
of  range.  The  efficient  Mackay  equipment 
gives  the  equipped  vessel  a  Marine  Radio 
communication  service  that  meets  every  need. 

Kolster  If  you  have  not  seen  this  new  model,  be 
Compass  sure  to  write  for  details.  Fifteen  new  im- 
provements, including  both  visual  and  oral 
bearing  features  are  incorporated  in  this 
modern  navigating  instrument.  It  offers  un- 
failing precision  in  any  weather. 


:eIephone  for  phol 


glad  to   provide  all 


MACKAY  RADIO 
&  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 


"TRANS-PACIFIC" 
Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

WEEKLY   SAILINGS   between   Los   Angeles,   San   Francisco.   Honolulu. 
Yokohama.    Kobe.    Shangbai.    Hong    Kong.    Manila. 

"ROUND-THE-WORLD" 

Express    Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    between    Boston.    New    Yotk.    Havana 
Colon.    Balboa,    Los    Angeles.    San    Francisco.    Honolulu.    Kobe,    Shang- 
hai,   Hong    Kong,    Manila,    Singapore,    Penang,    Colombo.    Suez,    Port 
Said,   Alejandna,   Naples,   Genoa,   Marseilles,   thence   New  York. 

"INTERCOASTAL  WEST  BOUND" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY      SAILINGS     between      Boston,      New     York,      Los 

Angeles,    San    Francisco.      Cargo    for    Oakland,    Porrland,    Seattle,    and 

Inland  Destinations  subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

"TRANS-PACIFIC  FREIGHT  SERVICE" 

BI-MONTHLY     SAILINGS     between     Los     Angeles.     San     Francisco, 
Pearl   Harbor,    Guam,    Manila,    Cavite,    lloilo,    and  other  ports  as    in- 
ducement   offers. 

For  Complete  Information  Apply  to 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

ROBERT  DOLLAR  BUILDING 

311   CALIFORNIA  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Garfield    4300. 

CENTRAL  BUILDING  25    BROADWAY 

LOS  ANGELES  NEW  YORK 

Telephones;    TRinity    4891  Bowhng   Green    3144 


Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,    T.H.      SUVA,  njl. 
AUCKLAND,  N.Z.       SYDNEY,  AUSTRALL\ 
By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  R.M.S.  NIAGARA 

(Motorship) 

23,000   Tons   Dis.  20,000  Tons  Dis. 

SaiUng   from   VANCOUVER,    B.C. 

Every   28  days. 

CARGO    SERVICE 

Monthly   sailings    from   Vancouver    to    main   New   Zealand   ports,    also 

to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 

the   following   up-to-date   cargo   steamers: 

M.S.    HAURAKI  S.S.   WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For    Fares,    Rates   and    Saihngs   apply   to 

any   office    of    the 

CANADLAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY    CO.    and    all 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999    Hastings    Street    West  Vancouver,    B.C. 


FOURTEEN 


»»i 


I" 


VESSELS 


'14' 

of    the 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  of  B.  C. 

UMTTED 

Sail  Regularly  from  tKe  Company's  Wharf,   Vancouver,   B.C. 
CaiUng  at  Bowen  Island,  Sechelt,  Powell  River,  Campbell  River,   Alert 
Bay,    Ocean    Falls,    Surf    Inlet.    Bella    Coola,    Prince    Rupert,    Anyox, 
Howe  Sound   Points  and  All  Northern  B.C.  Logging  Camps  and  Can- 
neries.   For  information  as  to  Sailings,  Fares  and  Freight  Rates  apply  to 

Hwd   Offices   on   Wharf,    Foot   Carrall   St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
Telephone  Seymour    306 

PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 
Deck   Stores  Engineers  Stores 

Plymouth   Cordage  Stanley  Tools 

Bloclu  Starrett  Tools 

Marine  Paints  Cory's  Marine  Equipment 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nautical  Books  and  Charts,   Valves  and  Fittings 
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January  17,  1929. 

THE    following    steamers    have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
from  the  North  Pacific  to  the 
U.  K.-Continent:  British  str.  Grace- 
field,    Vancouver    to    Antwerp    or 
Rotterdam,   33  6,  Avonmouth,  Lon- 
don or  Hull  34/-;  British  str.  Antar, 
1  port  Greece  36  6,    Feb.;    British 
str.  King  Alfred.  Portland  and  Pu- 
get  Sound  to  U.K. -Continent,  Jan., 
Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.;  British  str. 
Pilar   de   Larrinaga,   Vancouver  to 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  38  -,  Feb., 
J.  W.   Mitchell,   Ltd.;    British    str. 
Tresillian,   Vancouver   to   one   port 
Greece  38  6,  2,   3,   or  4  ports   dis- 
charge  6d.   extra   each   port.   Jan.' 
Feb.;  British  str.  Tiberton,  Vancou- 
ver to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam,  32  6, 
Jan.,  L.  Dreyfus  &  Co.;  British  str. 
Wentworth,  San  Francisco  to  U. K.- 
Continent,    37/6,    two    ports    38  9, 
February,    Strauss    &    Co.;    British 
str.  King  .  .  .  ,   Portland  to  U. K.- 
Continent,  36/3,  Jan.  Feb.;  a  steam- 
er, Vancouver  to  Lisbon,  34  -.  Feb.  - 
Mar.,  J.  W.  Mitchell  Co.;  a  "K"  Line 
str.,    Vancouver    to    Greece.    37  9, 
Feb.,  L.  Dreyfus  &  Co.;  British  str. 
Jersey    City,   Vancouver   to   U.    K.- 
Continent,  32/6,  Antwerp  or  Rotter- 
dam 32/-,  Feb.;  a  steamer,  Vancou- 
ver to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam,  31  -, 
Hamburg  31  9,    Mar.;     a    steamer, 
Vancouver  to  U. K.-Continent,  32/6. 
Portland    or   Puget   Sound   loading 
33/9,  Mar./Apr.;  British  str.  Holy- 
stone,   Vancouver    to    Antwerp    or 
Rotterdam    31  6,    British    Channel 
port    32/-,    London    or    Hull    32  6, 
Jan./Feb.,  L.  Dreyfus  &  Co.;  British 
str.  Paris  City,  Vancouver  to  U.K.- 
Cont..  33  -,  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam 
32 '6,    Jan./Feb.;    a    Japanese    str., 
same,  Feb. 

The  British  str.  Orient  City  is  re- 
ported fixed  with  grain  from  Van- 
couver to  Shanghai,  Apr.  loading, 
by  L.  Dreyfus  &  Co.  and  an  un- 
named steamer  for  the  same  busi- 
ness at  $5,  Apr.  loading,  by  Cana- 
dian Cooperative  Wheat  Producers 
Assn. 

The  following  lumber  fixtures  to 
Australia  are  reported:  Danish  str. 
Parana,  Columbia  River  to  Sydney. 
January,  H.  R.  MacMillan  &  Co.  and 
British    str.    Milluna,    same.    Mar. 


loading,  J.  J.  Moore  &  Co. 

The  Japanese  str.  Ishin  Maru  is 
reported  fixed  from  Puget  Sound  to 
Japan.  $40,000  lump  sum,  Jan.  load- 
ing, by  Allen  Shipping  Co.  and  the 
American  str.  Joseph  Dollar  from 
Puget  Sound  to  Shanghai,  by  the 
Robert  Dollar  Co. 

The  following  tanker  fixtures  are 
reported:  Norwegian  m.s.  Orkanger. 
California  to  Australia,  Jan.;  Amer- 
ican str.  Dean  Emery,  California  to 
North  of  Hatteras,  at  or  about  64c, 
middle  Jan.;  American  str.  Hugue- 
not, California  to  Gulf,  dirty,  50c, 


Jan.;  American  str.  Watertown. 
California  to  North  of  Hatteras. 
65c,  prompt;  Norwegian  m.s.  Lin- 
coln Ellsworth,  California  to  China. 
2  trips,  Feb.  Mar. 

The  British  str.  Strathlorne  is  re- 
ported taken  on  time  charter,  deliv- 
ery Newcastle,  redelivery  Australia 
via  North  Pacific,  3  9.  Jan.,  by  H. 
R.  MacMillan  Export  Co. 

The  American  tank  steamer 
Brandywine  is  reported  sold  for 
$60,000  from  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  to  Stanley  Hiller 
and  J.  J.  Coney,  and  the  American 
steamer  Georgina  Rolph  for  $3650 
from  U.  S.  Marshal  to  A.  L.  Becker. 
PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


THE  West  Camargo,  first  of  the 
McCormick  Pacific-Argentine- 
Brazil  Line  steamers  to  sail 
for  the  East  Coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica carrying  mail  under  the  recent 
agreement  between  the  Government 
and  the  steamship  company,  left 
San  Francisco  January  9  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Nils  Carlson. 

The  West  Camargo  is  the  first 
steamer  to  leave  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  carrying  mail 
direct  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
and  the  first  consignment  of  mail 
will  be  the  largest  ever  handled  to 
the  two  countries  either  by  rail  or 
water.  The  Hon.  Juan  Carlos  Go- 
doy,  Consul-General  of  the  Republic 
of  Argentina  at  San  Francisco,  has 
written  an  official  letter  to  his  gov- 
ernment, which  will  be  delivered 
personally  by  Captain  Carlson  to 
the  Argentine  authorities  upon  his 
arrival  in  Buenos  Aires. 

In  the  future  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  assemble  mail  for 
several  days  prior  to  the  regular 
sailings  of  the  Pacific-Argentine- 
Brazil  steamers  ever\'  twenty  days, 
parcel  post  and  other  mail  matter 
destined  for  the  countries  men- 
tioned to  be  transported  regularly 
from  the  various  ports  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

"Special  notice  should  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  specially  addressed 
first    class    mail,    naming    steamer 


sailing  from  Pacific  ports  of  mail- 
ing will  also  be  forwarded  on  Pa- 
cific-Argentine-Brazil Line  vessels, 
otherwise  first  class  mail  will  not 
be  handled,"  according  to  an- 
nouncement from  the  local  office 
of  the  company.  "This  arrangement 
will  enable  shippers  to  forward 
bills  of  lading  and  other  documents 
to  consignees  on  the  same  steamer 
which  carries  the  cargo." 

With  the  addition  of  the  two 
steamers  West  Ira  and  West  Ivis.the 
steamship  company  will  be  enabled 
to  maintain  a  sailing  from  all  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  every  twenty  days 
instead  of  every  thirty  days  as  in  the 
past.  Mail  originating  at  all  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  will  be  forwarded 
by  rail  and  assembled  at  Wilming- 
ton, where  all  ships  of  the  line  will 
call  irrespective  of  cargo  offering 
to  pick  up  mail. 


The  Navigator  or  Mariners'  Guide 

has  been  published  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Paint  Works.  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey.  Price  $2. 

This  is  a  handy  reference  work 
for  the  use  of  navigators,  yachts- 
men, and  students  of  navigation,  ex- 
plaining how  to  find  latitude  and 
longitude  by  observation  and  con- 
tains also  many  other  useful  calcu- 
lations, tables,  and  general  infor- 
mation. It  is  compiled  by  Elmer  B. 
Collins,  master  mariner. 
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In  addition  to  all 
types  of  equipment 


Most  Ship  operators  and  masters  know  of  the 
high  efficiency  of  Mackay  Marine  Radio 
equipment — the  finely  built  and  expertly  in- 
stalled Arc,  Spark  and  Tube  equipment 
which  we  sell  outright  or  install  on  moderate 
leasing  terms.  In  addition,  Mackay  Marine 
Radio  understands  the  true  value  of  service 
— For  instance : 

Inspection  are  handled  through  our  complete  Mar- 
and  Repairs  ine  Radio  Service  departments  which 
are  maintamed  at  all  the  Coast's  major  points 
of  call — Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Fran' 
Cisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  New  Or- 
leans and  New  York,  too. 

Supply  Our  various  service  stations  carry  stocks  of 
"Depots  Marine  Radio  supplies  and  materials,  Hkewise 
experts  are  on  hand  to  care  for  adjustments 
and  tuning  up.  Charges,  you  will  find,  are 
very  low  for  this  service.  We  invite  ships, 
other  than  those  of  our  users,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  service,  also. 

Communication  is  just   another  advantage.      Mackay 
Radio    has    a    long    reach,    with    its 
•  coastal   service,   its   efficient  Marine   stations 

and  regular  contact  with  many  ships  at  sea. 
Our  powerful  C.W.  ships  never  hesitate  to 
relay,  free  of  charge,  to  ships  otherwise  out 
of  range.  The  efficient  Mackay  equipment 
gives  the  equipped  vessel  a  Marine  Radio 
communication  seryice  that  meets  every  need. 

Roister  If  you  have  not  seen  this  new  model,  be 
Compass  sure  to  write  for  details.  Fifteen  new  im- 
provements, including  both  visual  and  oral 
bearing  features  are  incorporated  in  this 
modern  navigating  instrument.  It  offers  un 
failing  precision  in  any  weather. 

Write  or  telephone  for  photos.   We  are   glad  to   provide  all 


MACKAY  RADIO 
&  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 


"TRANS-PACIFIC" 

Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

WEEKLY   SAILINGS   between   Los   Angeles.   San   Francisco.   Honolulu 
Yolioliama,    Kobe.    Shanghai.    Hong    Kong.    Manila. 

"ROUND-THE-WORLD" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    bttwcen    Boston.     New    York      Havana 

Colon.    Balboa,    Los    Angeles.    San    Francisco.    Honolulu.    Kobe.    Shang- 

hai.    Hong    Kong.    Manila,    Singapore.    Penang.    Colombo.    Sue!.    Port 

Sa.d,    Alexandria.   Naples.   Genoa.    Marseilles,   thence   Neiv  York. 

"INTERCOASTAL  WEST  BOUND" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY      SAILINGS      between      Boston.      New     York.      Los 

Angeles,    San    Francisco.      Cargo    for    Oakland.    Portland.    Seattle,    and 

Inland  Destinations  subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

"TRANS-PACIFIC  FREIGHT  SERVICE" 

BI-MONTHLY     SAILINGS     between     Los     Angeles,     San    Francisco, 

Pearl   Harbor.    Guam,   Manila,    Cavite.    Iloilo.    and  other   ports  as    in- 

ducement    offers. 

For  Coinplete  Information  Apply  to 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

ROBERT  DOLLAR  BUILDING 

311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Garfield    4300. 

CENTRAL  BUILDING  25    BROADWAY 

LOS  ANGELES  NEW  YORK 

Telephones:    TRinity   4891  BowUng   Green    3144 


Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,   T.H.      SUVA,  FIJI. 
AUCKLAND.  N.Z.       SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 
By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  R.M.S.  NL^GARA 

(Motorship) 

23,000   Tons   Dis.  20,000  Tons  Dis. 

SaiUng  from  VANCOUVER,   B.C. 

Every   28  days. 

CARGO    SERVICE 
Monthly   sailings    from   Vancouver    to    main    New    Zealand   ports,    also 
to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 

M.S.    HAURAKI  S.S.    WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For    Fares,    Rates   and    Sailings   apply    to 

any  office   of   the 

CANADIAN    PACinC    RAILWAY    CO.    and    all 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999    Hastings    Street    West  Vancouver,    B.C. 


FOURTEEN  "  14  "  VESSELS 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  of  B.  C. 

UMITED 
Sail  Regularly  from  the  Company's  Wharf,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Calling  at  Bowen  Island,  Sec-heh,  Powell  River,  Campbell  River,  Alert 
Bay,  Ocean  Falls.  Surf  Inlet,  Bella  Coola.  Prince  Rupert,  Anyox. 
Howe  Soimd  Points  and  All  Northern  B.C.  Logging  Camps  and  Can- 
neries. For  information  as  to  Sailings,  Fares  and  Freiglit  Rates  apply  to 
"      '  Wharf.    Foot   Carrall   St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
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PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 
Deck   Stores  Engineers  Stores 

Plymouth   Cordage  Stanley  Tools 

Blocia  Starrett  Toola 

Marine  Paints  Cory'f  Marine  Equipment 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nautical  Books  and  Charti,  Valvea  and  Fittings 


February 
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January  17,  1929. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
from  the  North  Pacific  to  the 
U.  K.-Continent:  British  str.  Grace- 
field,  Vancouver  to  Antwerp  or 
Rotterdam,  33/6,  Avonmouth,  Lon- 
don or  Hull  34/-;  British  str.  Antar, 
1  port  Greece  36,6,  Feb.;  British 
str.  King  Alfred,  Portland  and  Pu- 
get  Sound  to  U.K. -Continent,  Jan., 
Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.;  British  str. 
Pilar  de  Larrinaga,  Vancouver  to 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  38/-,  Feb., 
J.  W.  Mitchell,  Ltd.;  British  str. 
Tresillian,  Vancouver  to  one  port 
Greece  38/6,  2,  3,  or  4  ports  dis- 
charge 6d.  extra  each  port,  Jan./ 
Feb. ;  British  str.  Tiberton,  Vancou- 
ver to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam,  32/6, 
Jan.,  L.  Dreyfus  &  Co.;  British  str. 
Wentworth,  San  Francisco  to  U. K.- 
Continent,  37/6,  two  ports  38/9, 
February,  Strauss  &  Co.;  British 
str.  King  .  .  .  ,  Portland  to  U. K.- 
Continent,  36/3,  Jan./Feb.;  a  steam- 
er, Vancouver  to  Lisbon,  34/-,  Feb./- 
Mar.,  J.  W.  Mitchell  Co.;  a  "K"  Line 
str.,  Vancouver  to  Greece.  37/9, 
Feb.,  L.  Dreyfus  &  Co.;  British  str. 
Jersey  City,  Vancouver  to  U.  K.- 
Continent,  32/6,  Antwerp  or  Rotter- 
dam 32/-,  Feb.;  a  steamer,  Vancou- 
ver to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam,  31/-, 
Hamburg  31/9,  Mar.;  a  steamer, 
Vancouver  to  U. K.-Continent,  32/6, 
Portland  or  Puget  Sound  loading 
33/9,  Mar./Apr. ;  British  str.  Holy- 
stone, Vancouver  to  Antwerp  or 
Rotterdam  31/6,  British  Channel 
port  32/-,  London  or  Hull  32/6, 
Jan./Feb.,  L.  Dreyfus  &  Co. ;  British 
str.  Paris  City,  Vancouver  to  U.K.- 
Cont.,  33/-,  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam 
32/6,  Jan./Feb.;  a  Japanese  str., 
same,  Feb. 

The  British  str.  Orient  City  is  re- 
ported fixed  with  grain  from  Van- 
couver to  Shanghai.  Apr.  loading, 
by  L.  Dreyfus  &  Co.  and  an  un- 
named steamer  for  the  same  busi- 
ness at  $5,  Apr.  loading,  by  Cana- 
dian Cooperative  Wheat  Producers 
Assn. 

The  following  lumber  fixtures  to 
Australia  are  reported:  Danish  str. 
Parana,  Columbia  River  to  Sydney, 
January,  H.  R.  MacMillan  &  Co.  and 
British    str.    JMilluna,    same.    Mar. 


loading,  J.  J.  Moore  &  Co. 

The  Japanese  str.  Ishin  Maru  is 
reported  fixed  from  Puget  Sound  to 
Japan.  $40,000  lump  sum,  Jan.  load- 
ing, by  Allen  Shipping  Co.  and  the 
American  str.  Joseph  Dollar  from 
Puget  Sound  to  Shanghai,  by  the 
Robert  Dollar  Co. 

The  following  tanker  fixtures  are 
reported:  Norwegian  m.s.  Orkanger, 
California  to  Australia,  Jan.;  Amer- 
ican str.  Dean  Emery,  California  to 
North  of  Hatteras,  at  or  about  64e, 
middle  Jan.;  American  str.  Hugue- 
not, California  to  Gulf,  dirty,  50c, 


Jan.;  American  str.  Watertow^n. 
California  to  North  of  Hatteras. 
65c,  prompt;  Norwegian  m.s.  Lin- 
coln Ellsworth.  California  to  China. 
2  trips,  Feb. /Mar. 

The  British  str.  Strathlorne  is  re- 
ported taken  on  time  charter,  deliv- 
ery Newcastle,  redelivery  Australia 
via  North  Pacific,  3/9,  Jan.,  by  H. 
R.  MacMillan  Export  Co. 

The  American  tank  steamer 
Brandywine  is  reported  sold  for 
$60,000  from  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  to  Stanley  Hiller 
and  J.  J.  Coney,  and  the  American 
steamer  Georgina  Rolph  for  $3650 
from  U.  S.  Marshal  to  A.  L.  Becker. 
PAGE  BROTHERS.  Brokers. 


THE  West  Camargo,  first  of  the 
McCormick  Pacific-Argentine- 
Brazil  Line  steamers  to  sail 
for  the  East  Coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica carrying  mail  under  the  recent 
agreement  between  the  Government 
and  the  steamship  company,  left 
San  Francisco  January  9  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Nils  Carlson. 

The  West  Camargo  is  the  first 
steamer  to  leave  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  carrying  mail 
direct  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
and  the  first  consignment  of  mail 
will  be  the  largest  ever  handled  to 
the  two  countries  either  by  rail  or 
water.  The  Hon.  Juan  Carlos  Go- 
doy,  Consul-General  of  the  Republic 
of  Argentina  at  San  Francisco,  has 
written  an  official  letter  to  his  gov- 
ernment, which  will  be  delivered 
personally  by  Captain  Carlson  to 
the  Argentine  authorities  upon  his 
arrival  in  Buenos  Aires. 

In  the  future  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  assemble  mail  for 
several  days  prior  to  the  regular 
sailings  of  the  Pacific-Argentine- 
Brazil  steamers  every  twenty  days, 
parcel  post  and  other  mail  matter 
destined  for  the  countries  men- 
tioned to  be  transported  regularly 
from  the  various  ports  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

"Special  notice  should  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  specially  addressed 
first    class    mail,    naming    steamer 


sailing  from  Pacific  ports  of  mail- 
ing will  also  be  forwarded  on  Pa- 
cific-Argentine-Brazil Line  vessels, 
otherwise  first  class  mail  will  not 
be  handled."  according  to  an- 
nouncement from  the  local  office 
of  the  company.  "This  arrangement 
will  enable  shippers  to  forward 
bills  of  lading  and  other  documents 
to  consignees  on  the  same  steamer 
which  carries  the  cargo." 

With  the  addition  of  the  two 
steamers  West  Ira  and  West  Ivis.the 
steamship  company  will  be  enabled 
to  maintain  a  sailing  from  all  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  every  twenty  days 
instead  of  every  thirty  days  as  in  the 
past.  Mail  originating  at  all  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  will  be  forwarded 
by  rail  and  assembled  at  Wilming- 
ton, where  all  ships  of  the  line  will 
call  irrespective  of  cargo  offering 
to  pick  up  mail. 


The  Navigator  or  Mariners'  Guide 

has  been  published  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Paint  Works.  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey.  Price  $2. 

This  is  a  handy  reference  work 
for  the  use  of  navigators,  yachts- 
men, and  students  of  navigation,  ex- 
plaining how  to  find  latitude  and 
longitude  by  observation  and  con- 
tains also  many  other  useful  calcu- 
lations, tables,  and  general  infor- 
mation. It  is  compiled  by  Elmer  B. 
Collins,  master  mariner. 
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Some  Users  of 
LIGHTHOUSE 


American-Hawaiian   S.  S.   Co. 
Associated    Oil    Company 
Bethlehem     Shipbuilding     Corp. 
California  Petroleum  Corp- 


General    Petroleum    Corpor: 
Hanlon   Shipbuilding  ©"  Dry- 
dock   Company 
Matson  Navigation  Compaay 
McCormiclc   S.S.    Company 
Santa   Fe   R.  R.    Company 
Standard   Oil    Company.   Calif. 


AGAIN 

Biturine  Enamel  has  been 
applied  to  the  vulnerable 
parts  of  more  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  new  steel 
ships  built  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  last  twelve 
years. 


PAINT 


TIIii@£i!f  i!p@Ilat£(S)iiii  t(S)  the 
sllii£pss)£iiiig  mdlTiiistiipy 

IT  is  o(  paramont  importance  to 
the  ship  o^vner  and  operator 
that  his  fleet  operate  ^rith  the 
utmost  efficiency  and  ecomony. 

CL  One  of  the  foremost  obstacles 
in  his  ^v^ay  is  the  ravages  of 
corrosion. 

CL  Paint  of  high  quality  best 
protects  against  this  evil. 


LIGHTHOUSE  BRAND  PAINTS 
and  varnishes  are  made  of  finest 
ingredients,  and  manufactured 
under  strict  laboratory  control. 


^%^ 


^%^ 


Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company 

Manufacturers   of 

Lighthouse  Brand  Marine  Paints  and  Varnishes 
Biturine  Enamel 


LOS  ANGELES 
PORTLAND 
NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANaSCO 

Tlie  Marine  Engineering  8C  Supply  Co. 

Wilmington,    California 


SEATTLE 

HOUSTON 

TULSA 
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Fuel  and  Safety 

(Contmucd  from  Page  57) 

of  a  vessel  being  loaded  or  light.  When  coal  bunkers 
are  full  these  lines  may  not  be  accessible  and  the  rup- 
ture of  a  pipe  or  flange  will,  depending  on  the  extent 
of  the  damage,  precipitate  the  contents  into  the  coal 
bunkers  if  pressure  is  on  the  pumps,  or  may  permit  the 
inflow  of  sea  water  from  overboard.  Some  of  these 
pipe  lines  are  fitted  with  hinged  clapper  valves  on  the 
shell  of  the  ship  whose  function  is  to  prevent  the  sea 
water  from  entering  the  overboard  discharge  lines  and 
backing  up  through  the  pipe  lines. 

According  to  reports,  when  the  Vestris  sailed  on  her 
fatal  voyage,  she  carried  her  full  supply  of  coal  for 
the  round  trip,  most  of  which  was  carried  in  bunkers 
above  the  fire-room  floor  level,  burying  numerous  of 
the  overboard  discharge  lines  passing  through  these 
bunkers,  and  making  them  inaccessible.  Ash  ejectors 
are  used  on  board  coal  burning  ships  to  dispose  of  the 
ashes  overboard  by  water  under  high  pressure;  the  dis- 
charge is  either  through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
ship  or,  in  some  cases,  through  the  bottom  of  the  ship. 
Testimony  was  given  tending  to  show  that  the  ash 
ejector  in  the  stokehold  of  the  Vestris,  whose  discharge 
pipe  passed  through  the  coal  bunkers,  began  to  leak 
badly,  allowing  water  to  enter  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  fill  the  starboard  fire  room  bilge;  also,  that  a  scup- 
per plate  on  one  of  the  sanitary  pipe  lines  carried 
away,  which  permitted  the  sea  to  back  up  through 
the  line  into  the  ship.  It  was  reported  that  men  had  to 
strip  and  plunge  into  the  water  to  free  scuppers  in  the 
ship  and  suction  line  strainers  from  coal. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  oil,  as  previously 
stated,  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is  carried  in  the  double 
bottoms  of  the  ship.  With  the  exception  of  the  lines 
from  the  double  bottoms  to  the  suction  side  of  the  fuel 
transfer  pump  or  of  the  fuel  pump  (none  of  which  have 
a  direct  sea  connection)  pipe  lines  are  not  usually  lo- 
cated in  these  double  bottoms  and  hence  the  attendant 
disadvantages  of  this  undesirable  feature  are  elim- 
inated. Witnesses  in  the  Vestris  case  testified  that  the 
exact  location  of  the  leaks  was  not  known.  Where  rup- 
tured seams  or  rivets  in  the  fuel  tanks  of  oil  burning 
ships  occur,  it  is  usually  possible  to  at  least  approxi- 
mately determine  the  location  of  such  a  leak  by  the 
seeping  of  oil  into  the  sea.  Fuel  oil  can  also  be  pumped 
overboard  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  sea  or  quell- 
ing the  force  of  the  waves  in  case  of  emergency. 

Every  seagoing  vessel,  depending  on  her  size,  is  re- 
quired lay  law  to  have  a  numberof  water-tight  cross-bulk- 
heads, as  well  as  fore  and  aft  bulkhead  compartments, 
sustained  upon  suitable  frame-work  and  properly  se- 
cured to  the  hull  for  the  purpose  of  safety  in  the  event 
of  a  collision.  Many  vessels  have  met  with  disaster 
through  faulty  bulkheads.  Corrosion,  aboard  ship  as 
elsewhere,  is  effected  more  rapidly  under  conditions 
where  metals  are  not  properly  cared  for  and  protect- 
ed. It  is  promoted  quickly  under  atmospheric  condi- 
tions of  heat  and  moisture;  the  very  factors  which  are 
present  in  the  fire  rooms  of  coal  burning  ships,  as  well 
as  in  their  coal  bunkers.  The  necessary  practice  of 
wetting  down  the  clinkers  and  hot  ashes  when  fires 
are  cleaned  and  hauled  causes  the  formation  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  rapidly  attacks  the  floor  plates  and 
sections  of  bulkheads  where  this  refuse  is   currently 


piled,    requiring    renewal    of   these    parts    at   relatively 
frequent  intervals. 

The  Vestris.  of  course,  was  fitted  with  watertight 
bulkheads  and  had  all  of  these  been  in  first-class  con- 
dition the  vessel  would  probably  have  continued  to 
float.  Testimony  was  given  to  show  that  the  final  blow 
the  ship  sustained  and  which  caused  her  ultimate  loss 
was  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  coal  bunker  bulkheads. 
When  these  bulkheads  gave  way,  large  volumes  of 
water  spread  to  the  adjacent  compartments,  and  as 
the  weight  to  starboard  increased,  the  vessel  finally 
foundered. 

Oil  carried  as  fuel  in  the  double  bottoms  or  in 
tanks,  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  previously  refer- 
red to.  It  should  be  noted  that  much  of  the  space  con- 
tained within  double  bottoms  exists  between  the  floors 
of  the  ship  which  internally  support  the  bottom  plates 
of  a  vessel,  and  while  this  space  exists,  between  the 
ceiling  of  the  ship's  hold  and  the  outer  plating  of  the 
vessel's  bottom,  no  use  was  made  of  this  space  prior 
to  carrying  fuel  oil  than  as  a  receptacle  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  bilge  water.  It  is  customary  and  necessary 
to  coat  all  surfaces  of  such  spaces  on  coal  burning  ves- 
sels with  cement  to  protect  them  against  oxidization 
incident  to  their  being  bathed  more  or  less  continu- 
ously with  bilge  water,  invariably  impregnated  with 
the  impurities  common  to  the  drip  from  every  known 
variety  of  cargo.  Fuel  oil  does  not  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  plates  and  structural  members  of  com- 
partments and  tanks  used  for  carrying  this  product  and 
they  are  not  painted  to  protect  them  against  corrosion. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  dangers  in  the  carrying  of 
coal,  whether  as  fuel  or  cargo,  is  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. The  reports  of  bunker  fires  aboard  ships  have 
been  without  number  while  direct  loss  of  vessels  on 
the  high  seas  because  of  spontaneous  combustion  fires 
has  been  reported.  A  secondary  effect  of  coal  fires  in 
bunkers  (such  fires  at  times  burn  for  days  before  dig- 
ging out  of  coal  will  permit  access  to  the  seat  of  the 
fire)  when  these  occur  at  or  near  the  shell  plating  or 
bulkheads  is  that  they  will  cause  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  material  and  have  an  embrittling  effect  on 
the  plates  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  fuel  oil  tanks, 
both  bunker  and  cargo,  there  is  insufficient  air  present 
to  support  combustion,  and  fuel  oil  in  bulk  is  therefore 
not  only  incapable  of  spontaneous  combustion,  but  also 
very  difficult  to  ignite. 

The  economic  side  of  steamship  operation  is,  of 
course,  of  paramount  importance  and  in  certain  in- 
stances owners  may  feel  that  too  many  restrictions  shall 
not  be  placed  on  commercial  shipping  in  the  zeal  to 
emphasize  safety  of  passengers.  The  latter,  however, 
justly  demand  that  every  necessary  precaution  be  taken 
to  insure  their  safety  while  at  sea. 

Many  comments  are  heard  concerning  the  deteriora- 
tion in  sea  personnel  and  the  era  of  incompetence  in 
the  handling  of  ships.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there 
is  today  more  hurried  and  scrambled  assembling  of 
ships'  crews  between  voyages  than  ever  in  the  past. 
With  such  a  condition,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  safety  of  ships  that  they  be  propelled 
with  modern  machinery  together  with  its  subsequently 
smaller  crews  of  high  caliber  personnel.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  safety,  as  well  as  economy,  the  many  ad- 
vantages in  the  use  of  oil  over  coal  makes  it  the  logical 
choice  of  ship  owners  and  operators  in  their  progress 
to  insure  maritime  safety. 
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Radiomarine  coastal  stations  are 
located  at  the  following  points: 


Chatham,  Mass. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Ease  Moriches,  L.  I. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Tuckerton,  N.  J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
(city  station) 


Galveston,  Tex. 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Chicago,  in. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Duluth,  Minn. 


Radiomarine  storerooins  and  service 
stations  in  charge  of  radio  men  of 
long  experience  are  located  at  the 
following  ports: 


Boston 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Norfolk 
New  Orlean 
Port  Arthur 
Galveston 


Los  Angeles 


Seattle 
Honolulu 


Chicago 


120  steamship  companies 

have  equipped  with 

RCA  apparatus 

More  than  800  vessels  ot  120  steamship  companies  now 
carry  either  transmitters,  receivers,  or  radio  direction  finders 
furnished  by  the  Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America. 

An  additional  500  vessels  are  receiving  RCA  service — un- 
surpassed in  efficiency  and  unequalled  in  scope. 

Complete  RCA  Service  includes: 

1.  Equipment — transmitting  and  receiving  vacuum 
tube  type;  radio  direction  finder. 

2.  Service  on  Equipmein — regular  inspections  at  any 
of  seventeen  ports;  maintenance  of  conveniently 
located  stocks  of  spare  parts  for  repairs  and 
renewals. 

3.  Operators — detailing  of  experienced  operator  per- 
sonnel to  the  ships. 

4-  Coastal  Stations — maintenance  of  thirteen  coastal 
stations  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Gulf  and  Lakes, 
for  prompt,  efficient  handling  of  radio  traffic. 

5.  Accounting — checking  and  settling  of  accounts. 

6.  Licenses — procuring  of  all  government  licenses. 


IBS"  ^ASilJKaffllClA. 


MARCH,  19Z9 


Two  of  the  most  luxurious  liners  sailing 

the  Pacific — "City  of  Los  Angeles"  and 

"City  of  Honolulu" — head  the  Lassco 

fleet  in  regular  service 

LOS  ANGELES  to 

HAWAII 

They  are  the  choice  of  experienced 
value  sumptuous  comfort,  eiegant  appointments, 
unsurpassed  personal  service  and  the  delightful 
charm  of  sailing  over  the  smooth  Souther 
into  the  enchantment  of  Hawaii ! 


Pacific  Marine  Review.  Vol.  26.  No.  2.  Published  Monthly  at   576  Sacramento  Street,  in  San  Francisco.    Entered  as  second  class  matter 
at  the  post  office  at  San  Francisco  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 

i;%liere 

quality  eoniits 
•  •  •  use 

ILKENWHITE 
ENAMEL 

Ordinary  enamels  eau  never  jjive  satisfae- 
tory  results  where  unusual  durability  and 

flawless  finish  are  required 

Silken^vhite,  a  Fuller  product,  is  an  en- 
amel of  highest  quality,  made  to  give  supe- 
rior finish  and  long  service.  Its  resistance 
to  the  effects  of  water,  brine  and  sun  has 
placed  it  in  a  foremost  position  as  a  finish 
for  yachts,  motor  boats  and  the  interior  of 

all  vessels 

Silkenwhite  can  be  applied  ■with  equal  sat- 
isfaction to  wood,  metal  or  plaster.  Gloss 
Silkeuwhite  dries  with  a  finish  resembling 
the  smooth  high  gloss  of  fine  porcelain; 
the  egg-shell  finish,  white  and  tints,  pro- 
duces a  rich,  rubbed  effect  at  much  lower 

cost  than  actual  rubbing 

Our  Technical  Service  Department  will 
gladly  give  you  dependable  information 
about  Silkenwhite:  and  will  assist  in  solv- 
ing any  problems  involving  paints,  var- 
nishes and  lacquers.  Write  for  the  Silken- 
white  folder 

W    .        P    .        FULLER  &         CO. 

301  Mission  Street,  San  Frnnriunn    /,^^       i     .    „    „ 

tr,,    ^«„    1  runClSCO     (46  Branches  in  34  Pacific  Coast  and  Inler-mountain  Cities) 
factories        in       SAN        F  R  A  N  C  I  S  C  O       •      LOS      ANGELES       ■       PORTLAND 
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PAINTS   mSSI  CLASS 
VARNISHES   Ij^    LACQUERS 

PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD 

PLEASE   MENTION    PAQnC  M\RINH    REMEW 


IPhoW  hyE.P   Gnflh,  Nirypm  Nm] 
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The  Dollar  Round-the-World  Liner  President  Johnson  and  her 
beautiful  new  first-class  Lounge  after  recent  remodeling 
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He  ought  to  know — the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  halibut  schooner  "Electra."  He 
has  driven  the  boat's  Washington-Estep 
Diesel  50,000  miles  in  two  years  and 
mrde  her  like  it. 

There  nrc  a  lot  of  Washington-Esteps  in 
the  fishing  fleet,  and  they  are  all  behav- 
ing in  the  same  RELIABLE  way — push- 
ing their  crafts  along  under  all  kinds  of 
conditions,  dependably  and  economic- 
ally. 


'you  to  -  .  . 


Removable  Cylinder  Liners 
Open  Side  Main  Frame 
Removable  from   Bottom  of  Cylinde 
Extra  Large  Caged  Valves 
Deep,   Rigid   Engine   Base 
44-1800  Brake  Horsepower. 


WASHINGTON  IRON  WORKS 

Seattle,  U.S.A. 

British  Columbia  Representatives:  Vancou- 
ver Machinery  Depot,  Ltd.,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  Canada.  Honolulu  Representatives: 
Ferine  Machinery  Company,  Inc.,  610  Slan- 
ecnwald  Bldg.,  Honolulu,  T.H.  Oregon 
Representative:  F.  C.  Purinton,  Phone  0362 
Tigard,  Ore.  Eastern  Representative:  Sex- 
ton Engineering  Corporation,  156  Liberty 
Street,  New  York  City.  N.Y.  California 
Agents:  W.  H.  Worden  Co.,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Ward-Livesly  Co.,  Los 
Angeies,  Calif.  Southern  Representative: 
Eclipse  Engineering  Co.,  321  Chartres  St., 
New   Orleans,    La. 
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Shipping  Board  Sells  United  States  Lines 

Leviathan  and  Her  Running  Mates  Now  to  Be  Under  Private  Operation 


THE  Shipping  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate, has  accepted  the  $16,300,000  bid  for  the 
United  States  Lines  and  the  American  Merchant 
Lines  of  their  passenger  and  freight  services.  This  bid  is 
made  by  a  New  York  syndicate  headed  by  the  banking 
and  investment  brokerage  firm  of  Paul  W.  Chapman  & 
Company.  The  bid,  analyzed,  amounts  to  $6,782,000  for 
the  Leviathan;  $1,000,000  for  the  Republic;  $2,000,000 
for  the  George  Washington;  $2,000,000  for  the  America; 
$1,000,000  for  the  President  Harding;  $460,000  for  each 
of  the  five  freight  and  passenger  vessels  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  L'nes  and  $218,000  for  the  various  lease- 
holds of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Merchant 
Fleet  Corporation  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
these  vessels. 

The  bid  complied  exactly  with  the  specifications  and 
the  draft  of  contract  prepared  by  the  Merchant  Fleet 
Corporation,  without  alteration  or  amendment,  and 
agrees  to  operate  the  vessels  in  their  present  services 
for  ten  years  and  to  build  two  new  vessels  of  at  least 
45,000  gross  tons  each,  work  to  be  started  within  two 
years.  These  vessels  are  estimated  to  cost  approximately 
$28,000  000  each. 

The  Shipping  Board  and  the  Merchant  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion have  apparently  investigated  thoroughly  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  the  backers  of  this  bid  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  guarantees  before  making  the  award. 

The  Board  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  sale, 
which  relieves  it  of  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  a 
service  that  has  been  consistently  losing  money  and 
which  also,  incidently,  lines  up  the  Board  squarely 
with  the  American  policy  of  private  operation  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

One  cannot  contemplate  these  figures,  however, 
without  being  tempted  to  do  a  little  reverse  arithmetic. 
Had  the  Board  not  been  prevented  by  injunction  some 
seven  years  back,  from  selling  the  Leviathan  to  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  at  a  price  of 
$3  000.000,  we  figure  that  the  Board  would  now  be  some 
$20,000,000  better  off.  It  might  be  pertinent  for  some 
of  the  Senate  investigating  committees  to  find  out  if 
there  is  not  room  for  a  suit  to  collect  damages  from 
those  responsible  for  the  loss  entailed  through  the 
operation  of  that  injunction. 


We  are  glad,  however,  that  the  sale  has  been  made 
and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  in  the  competent  hands  of 
Mr.  Sheedy  as  operating  manager  the  new  combination 
will  soon  cut  down  operating  losses  and  possibly  begin 
to  make  some  profits. 

Marine  engineering  and  naval  architecture  have  made 
great  strides  since  the  Leviathan  was  first  built  and 
the  propulsive  equipment  of  large  steamers  built  today 
would  show  a  very  much  better  fuel  economy  and  ob- 
tain the  requisite  horsepower  with  much  less  sacrifice 
of  weight  and  space  than  was  the  case  fifteen  years 
ago.  So  that  while  the  cost  of  construction  has  ad- 
vanced in  a  very  marked  degree,  the  product  obtained 
is  a  much  less  costly  machine  to  operate. 

Success  to  the  United  States  Lines  and  to  their  new 
owners ! 

■'The  foreign    trade   of  the   United  States  for   1928   eon- 
tiniied  its  development.  In  value  it  was  more  than^  $9,200,- 
000,000.  In  volume  it  ivas  about  114,000,000  tons." 
James  A.  Farrell. 
s- ' 

Unfair  Government 


ITH  the  federal  government  pledged  to  the 
people  to  retire  as  promptly  as  is  practicable 
from  merchant  marine  operation,  and  with  the 
Shipping  Board  bending  all  of  its  energies  in  that  di- 
rection, we  are  gradually  getting  back  to  100  per  cent, 
private  operation  on  the  seven  seas.  However,  one  very 
sore  spot  remains  and  that  spot  is  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Shipping  Board  and  apparently  outside  any 
intention  of  Congress  to  apply  thereto  the  provisions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  This  spot  is  the  group  of 
steamers  owned  and  operated  by  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company.  ,        ,    _, 

Complete  control  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
is  held  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Its 
officials  are  all  officials  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  has 
complete  control  of  the  commercial  docks  at  Cristobal 
and  Balboa,  of  stevedoring  operation  thereon,  and  ot 
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ship  repair  plant  and  dry-docks  at  Balboa.  Through 
its  own  ships  it  is  in  direct  commercial  competition 
with  privately  owned  American  ships.  Its  own  ships  are 
naturally  given  preference  in  berths,  in  turn  around, 
and  in  repairs. 

This  corporation,  not  content  with  cutting  rates  in 
direct  competition,  has  become  the  commercial  trans- 
shipping agent  for  some  thirty  foreign  lines,  and  ships 
of  these  lines  are  said  to  be  getting  preferred  treat- 
ment over  ships  of  other  foreign  lines  and  ships  of 
American  lines. 

Commercial  agents  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
actively  advertise  the  advantages  of  this  preference  in 
various  ports  of  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and 
northern  South  America. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  Congress  should  put  an 
end  to  these  unfair  competitive  practices  of  a  govern- 
ment agency,  especially  since  the  Panama  Railroad 
Steamship  Lines  are  not  in  any  way  necessary  and  are 
operating  at  a  heavy  loss. 


Twenty  Years  of  Naval 


■  OCTOR  Foerster,  well  known  German  naval 
1  vrchitect,  in  a  recent  paper  reviewed  the  progress 
of  naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering 
during  the  past  two  decades. 

As  regards  the  general  economy  of  a  ship  considered 
as  a  cargo  carrier,  he  found  that  owing  to  improved 
methods  of  construction  and  advances  in  metallurgy, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  steel  re- 
quired for  a  ship's  hull  of  fully  10  per  cent.  The  space 
available  for  cargo  has  been  increased  in  an  even 
greater  degree  by  the  increase  in  girder  height  of  the 
hull. 

At  the  same  time,  thanks  to  the  advances  in  research 
at  the  experimental  tanks,  the  form  of  hulls  has  been 
improved,  together  with  design  of  propellers  and  of 
outboard  struts,  bosses,  etc.,  to  such  an  extent  that 
about  20  per  cent  less  propulsive  power  is  required  than 
was  necessary  twenty  years  ago.  In  marine  engineering 
there  have  been  instances  of  weight  reduction  for  pro- 
pulsion machinery  of  as  high  as  68  per  cent.  (Oil-fired 
water-tube  boilers  and  geared  turbined  at  high  pres- 
sures and  superheats  compared  with  reciprocating  en- 
gines and  coal  burning  Scotch  boilers.) 

Dr.  Foerster  estimates  that  the  combined  effect  of 
improvements  in  naval  architecture  and  marine  engin- 
eering make  it  possible  to  transport  twice  as  much 
cargo  at  the  same  speed  with  the  same  power  as  com- 
pared with  twenty  years  ago. 

There  is  still  ample  room  for  improvement,  and  both 
naval  architects  and  marine  engineers  are  going  after 
betterments  today  more  keenly  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  their  professions. 

Steam  Very  Much  Alive 

TREMENDOUS  amount  of  very  intense  research 
has  been  and  is  being  done  on  steam.  This  sim- 
i-plest,  most  familiar,  and  possibly  most  useful  of 
all  gases  is  constantly  revealing  to  the  scientist  and  the 
engineer  new  ranges  of  economies  and  uses. 
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Reviewing  this  work  the  February  issue  of  "Mechani- 
cal Engineering"  comments  as  follows: 

Practice  is  always  forging  ahead  of  basic  knowledge. 
A  century  and  a  half  ago  James  Watt  knew  deplorably 
little  about  the  properties  of  steam,  and  what  he  knew 
was  only  approximate,  such  as  the  crude  rule  that  a 
cubic  inch  of  water  will  make  a  cubic  foot  of  steam.  In 
spite  of  this  he  was  responsible  for  the  greatest  inven- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  steam  engine. 

Watt's  early  work  was  with  engines  using  steam  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  There  are  still  alive  men  who 
have  operated  engines  on  steam  at  30  pounds  per  square 
inch  pressure.  Even  comparatively  young  men  can  re- 
member "high  pressure  boilers"  designed  for  steam  at 
70  to  100  pounds  per  square  inch. 

But  theorists  have  always  pointed  out  the  superior 
efficiency  of  engines  operating  with  steam  at  high  pres- 
sure and  temperature,  although  until  comparatively 
recently  the  necessity  has  not  been  sufficiently  urgent 
to  warrant  the  expense  of  the  turbines  and  boilers  for 
these  conditions. 

About  eight  years  ago,  designers  being  reluctant  to 
produce  turbines  for  high  pressures  because  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  properties  of  steam,  a  group  of  re- 
search workers  at  Harvard,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards, 
cooperating  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  with  the  help  of  the  en- 
gineering industries,  united  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
steam  into  the  high-pressure  regions.  Working  inde- 
pendently and  on  different  phases  of  the  problem,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  the  results  obtained  by  one  would 
act  as  a  check  on  those  of  the  others,  the  researchers 
have  proceeded  to  such  a  point  that  J.  H.  Keenan  is 
able  to  present  the  principal  data  covering  the  entire 
range  up  to  the  critical  pressure  of  3200  pounds  per 
square  inch.  In  a  supplementary  report  which  reviews 
similar  work  done  by  Knoblauch  in  Germany  and  Hav- 
licek  in  Czechoslovakia,  Professor  Keenan  points  out  that 
the  European  investigators  substantially  corroborate 
the  American  work. 

Once  again  science  has  almost  caught  up  with  in- 
dustry. 

Isherv^ood  Progress 

'R  Joseph  W.  Isherwood,  Bt.,  has  had  a  busy  year 
J  luring  1928.  The  three  systems  of  hull  construction 
'bearing  his  name — The  Isherwood  System,  The 
Isherwood  Combination  System,  and  The  Bracketless 
System — have  even  during  this  rather  lean  shipbuild- 
ing year  added  to  the  Isherwood  register  45  vessels  with 
an  aggregate  deadweight  tonnage  of  261,540. 

Since  September  1907  the  Isherwood  fleet  has  grown 
steadily.  December  1908  registered  six  hulls  of  31.608 
tons  total  deadweight  carrying  capacity,  December  1918, 
1050  hulls  with  8,707,700  tons  total  deadweight  carrying 
capacity,  and  December  1928,  1653  hulls  with  13,752,- 
920  tons  total  deadweight  carrying  capacity. 

While  the  Isherwood  system  is  especially  adaptable 
to  tankers,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  hulls  that  have  been  built 
to  this  system  were  for  bulk  oil  transport.  The  tanker 
total  is  822  hulls  of  7,728,450  tons  total  deadweight 
carrying  capacity.  The  831  hulls  remaining  include 
passenger  liners,  general  cargo  vessels,  colliers,  ore 
steamers.  Great  Lakes  freighters,  ferryboats,  barges, 
dredges,  and  other  types. 
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The  largest  vessel  included  in  the  1928  additions  to 
the  Isherwood  list  is  the  tanker  C.  O.  Stillman,  21,250 
tons  deadweight  carrying  capacity.  This  vessel,  built 
on  the  Bracketless  System  by  Bremer-Vulcan  and  equip- 
ped with  diesel  engines  by  Krupp,  is  in  fact  the  largest 
tanker  yet  built.  She  is  owned  by  the  Imperial  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Canada. 

The  steady  progress  maintained  in  building  up  this 
remarkable  record  proves  that  the  operators  of  these 
hulls  recognize  distinct  merits  in  the  Isherwood  sys- 
tems and  appreciate  those  merits. 


Ship  Repair  by  Rai:o 

ECENT  severe  gales  on  the  Atlantic  developed, 
in  the  case  of  one  cargo  liner,  a  rather  interest- 
ing and  unusual  method  through  which  modern 
radio  developments  are  able  to  save  time  and  money 
for  merchant  marine  carriers.  The  instance  is  all  the 
more  interesting  in  that  it  is  international  in  its  appli- 
cation. 

On  Saturday,  January  26,  when  the  great  storm  had 
about  spent  its  force,  the  Kerr  Line  office  in  New  York 
received  a  message  from  its  cargo  motor  liner  Silver- 
maple  stating  that  her  rudder  stock  had  been  damaged 
and  that  she  needed  assistance.  The  position  given  was 
about  700  miles  from  New  York  and  500  miles  from 
Boston,  the  vessel  being  en  route  to  New  York.  The 
United  States  revenue  cutters  IMojave  and  Tampa  were 
dispatched  from  Boston  to  stand  by.  The  Silvermaple 
was  able  to  proceed  under  her  own  power,  but  lacked 
steering  control.  She  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Ber- 
muda. 
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Radio   photograph   of    sketch    showing   dimensions   of   rudde 
for  motorship  Silvermaple. 


Then  the  Kerr  Line  officials  sent  a  radiogram  to 
England,  through  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
asking  for  detailed  sketches  from  the  original  plans 
so  that  the  new  rudder  stock  could  be  built  at  New 
York.  In  a  few  hours  the  necessary  sketches  had  been 
made  by  the  draftsmen  and  sent  by  radio  photograph 
to  New  York.  Less  than  48  hours  after  the  original 
message  had  been  received  plans  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  work  was  started  on  the  new  rudder  stock. 

The  Silvermaple  limped  into  Bermuda  February  6, 
and  work  was  begun  immediately  dismantling  the  dam- 
aged rudder  stock.  The  new  rudder  stock  arrived  at 
Bermuda  February  11,  was  installed  immediately,  and 
the  vessel  cleared  for  New  Yoik,  where  she  will  be 
docked  for  complete  survey. 

The  Kerr  Line  officials  estimated  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  these  sketches  by  radio  had  saved  more  than  a 
week's  time  and  at  least  seven  thousand  dollars. 


High  Speed  Lifeboats 

REQUENTLY  after  a  marine  disaster  some  mis- 
guided attorney  or  preacher  will  come  forward  with 
a  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  lifeboats  or 
life  saving  apparatus.  These  suggestions  are  usually 
accompanied  by  a  brief,  the  prelude  of  which  will  as- 
sert that,  "No  improvement  having  been  made  in  life- 
boats since  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  author  has 
decided  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  suffering  human- 
ity and  design  a  real  lifeboat." 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  every  civilized  maritime 
nation  has  a  well  equipped  and  manned  department 
whose  sole  aim  is  the  improvement  of  life  saving  appar- 
atus. These  departments  do  not  greatly  advertise  their 
achievements,  but  they  are  constantly  and  quietly  mak- 
ing advance,  by  the  test  method.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  recent  development  of  the  British  Royal  National 
Lifeboat  Institution. 

This  corporation,  which  is  supported  entirely  by 
popular  subscription  throughout  Great  Britain  andlre- 
land,  has  decided  to  station  at  Dover,  for  service  to 
cross-channel  steamers  and  planes,  the  largest  and  fast- 
est power  lifeboat  in  the  world.  This  boat  will  be  64 
feet  long  with  a  beam  of  14  feet.  She  will  have  two  en- 
closed cabins  with  room  for  fifty  persons,  in  addition 
to  the  crew.  She  will  be  equipped  with  two  engines  of 
375  horsepower  each,  giving  her  a  sea  speed  of  17  to  18 
knots  an  hour.  Aeroplanes  forced  down  in  the  channel 
or  cross-channel  steamers  in  distress  will  now  be 
promptly  served. 

The  new  boat  will  be  electrically  lighted  and  equipped 
with  wireless  receiving  and  transmitting  set  of  a  50- 
mile  range. 

The  Europa  and  Bremen,  47,000-ton  liners  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  now  nearing  completion  are  to 
have  all  their  lifeboats  of  large  size,  all  equipped  with 
gasoline  motor  propulsion,  and  all  equipped  with  wire- 
less. Each  of  these  boats  will  be  slung  on  its  own  pair 
of  modified  Maclachlan  type  davits  ready  to  be  swung 
off  at  a  moment's  notice  and  all  handled  by  power 
winches. 

Safety  from  marine  hazard  for  ship,  for  crew,  and  for 
cargo  is  progressing  steadily,  and  passenger  safety  at 
sea  compares  very  favorably  with  that  for  any  mode  of 
transportation  ashore. 
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Some  Observations  on  the  Influences  Now  at  Work  Drawing  Trade  Away 
from  New  York  Harbor  and  Some  Suggestions  for  the  Defense  of  that  Port 

By  Norman  F.  Titus, 
General  Manager,  New  York-New  Jersey  Business  Associates* 


THE  Pert  of  New  York  has  been  a  popular  subject 
for  discussion  for  many  years;  addresses  and  ar- 
ticles without  number  have  described  it  and  dealt 
with  the  facilities  and  traffic  of  this,  the  world's  larg- 
est port.  Furthermore,  commissions  and  associations, 
both  commercial  and  economic,  have  made  extensive 
surveys  and  analyses  of  the  problems  of  this  great  har- 
bor. These  efforts  have  resulted  in  an  enormous  litera- 
ture upon  the  subject.  In  spite  of  all  the  time  and  ef- 
fort that  have  been  expended,  the  conditions  in  the 
Port  of  New  York  seem  to  be  most  acute;  even  a  casual 
observer  is  convinced  of  the  presence  of  an  appalling 
amount  of  inefficiency  and  waste.  The  seriousness  of 
this  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  good  business  is 
very  evident,  but  there  are  other  factors  of  outstanding 
importance  that  are  bringing  affairs  in  the  Port  of 
New  York  to  a  veritable  crisis,  and  will  no  longer  per- 
mit of  further  evasion  or  procrastination  in  applying  a 
remedy. 

A  Beleaguered  City 
The  Port  of  New  York  is  beleaguered  as  b'terallv  as 
was  many  an  ancient  city.  Pettv  jealousies  and  strife 
have  existed  internally  so  that  the  outward  walls  have 
been  largely  neglected.  Meanwhile,  the  enemy  has  been 
gathering  without  and  is  now  figuratively  storming 
the  battlements.  These  are  desperate  times,  and  it  is 
important  that  something  be  done  at  once  or  the 
enemy  will  scale  the  walls  and  plunder  this  district 
of  its  great  riches. 

New  York  has  been  liv'ng  in  a  fool's  paradise.  It 
has  handled  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  total  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  possessed  an  exten- 
sive coastwise  commerce  as  well.  In  its  enormous 
shipping,  banking,  insurance,  and  brokerage  facilities, 
it  has  felt  secure  from  all  attack  from  other  domestic 
ports.  During  the  last  decade,  however,  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  have  been  preparing  for  an  on- 
slaught. The  method  thev  have  been  pursuing  has  been 
to  expend  millions  of  dollars  upon  their  terminal  facili- 
ties and  to  provide  the  best  possible  equipment  so  that 
their  terminal  costs  would  be  at  a  minimum-  By  means 
of  modern  equipment  and  wise  planning,  these  rival 
ports  have  succeeded  in  getting  their  terminal  costs 
much  lower  than  those  of  New  York.  The  attack  upon 
the  Port  of  New  York  has  taken  the  form  of  complaints 
bv  compet'tive  ports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  other  tribunals  in  which  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  terminal  charges  of  New 
York  are  excessive  and  the  tribunals  are  asked  to  grant 
allowances  or  differentials  to  the  complainants  com- 
mensurate with  the  cheapness  of  their  terminal  services. 
Defense  of  Port 
According  to  an  official  statement,  30  percent  of  the 
time,  effort  and  money  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Autho- 
rity has  been  expended  in  defending  the  Port  of  New 
York  from  the  attacks  of  other  ports. 

In  comparing  this  district  to  a  beleaguered  city  and 
carrying  out  the  simile  still  further,  it  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  the  besieged  held  a   Council   of  War  on 
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November  27,  1928,  to  devise  means  of  defense  from 
these  vigorous  attacks.  This  Conference  on  Protection 
of  the  Commerce  of  the  Port  of  New  York  was  called  by 
the  Port  Authority  and  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  commer- 
cial associations.  The  Port  Authority's  legal  staff 
pointed  out  that  "at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  has  there  been  such  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  rival  ports  to  injure  the 
Port  of  New  York  and  divert  commerce  from  that  port." 
A  review  of  the  situation  disclosed  many  suits  pend- 
ing against  the  Port  of  New  York,  the  principal  ones 
being  the  following; 

1.  Baltimore  Differential  Case,  I.C.C.  Docket  18715: 
Baltimore,  by  formal  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  is  asking  to  have  doubled  the  pre- 
sent port  differentials,  which  means  that  New  York 
will  be  handicapped  twice  as  much  as  it  is  now  in 
competition  with  Baltimore.  The  complaint  rests  on  the 
theory  that  terminal  costs  at  New  York  are  excessive, 
and  should  be  reflected  in  the  rates. 

Philadelphia  has  joined  with  Baltimore  and  is  de- 
manding a  doubling  of  their  differentials  on  the  same 
theory. 

In  this  case  the  hearings  have  been  held  and  the  ex- 
aminer has  recommended  that  the  differentials  be 
granted. 

2.  Gulf  Import  and  Export  Case,  I.C.C.  Fourth  Sec- 
tion 2040,  et  al:  The  southern  railroads,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  port  interests  from  Charleston  to  Galveston, 
have  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  permission  to  maintain  import  and  ex- 
port rates  to  and  from  central  territory  in  violation  of 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  Commerce  Act. 
They  ask  permission  to  maintain  rates  to  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  are  in  some  cases  only 
slightly  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  rates  to  inter- 
mediate territory  south  of  the  river,  and  which  are  sub- 
stantial differentials  under  the  New  York  rates.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  this  proceeding  is  to  divert  as  much 
tonnage  as  possible  from  the  Port  of  New  York  and 
other  north  Atlantic  ports. 

3.  Port  Charges  Investigation,  I.C.C.  Docket  12681: 
The  southern  ports  and  some  of  the  north  Atlantic  out- 
ports,  with  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  in  a  proceeding  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  have  asserted  that 
terminal  charges  should  be  segregated  from  line  haul 
charges.  It  is  contended  that  lighterage  and  floatage 
are  accessorial  services  over  and  above  line  haul  de- 
livery for  which  an  additional  charge  should  be  made 
to  the  shipper  or  consignee. 

4.  Eastern  Class  Rate  Investigation,  I.C.C.  Docket 
No.  15879.  This  is  an  investigation  instituted  by  the 
Commission  with  the  aim  of  devising  a  new  scheme  and 
basis  of  class  rates  within  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  ter- 
ritory. At  present  the  reports  of  the  examiner  recom- 
mend an  arbitrary  mileage  to  be  added  to  the  New  York 
zone  rates  on  account  of  the  excessive  cost  of  lighter- 
age in  the  Port  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  stated,  Boston  is  joining  with 
Philadelphia   and   Baltimore   and   contending   that,    in 
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spite  of  Boston's  substantial  disadvantage  in  distance, 
she  should  enjoy  lower  freight  rates  than  New  York  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  terminal  costs  at  New  York. 

Even  in  our  own  backyard,  Albany  is  endeavoring  to 
capitalize  on  New  York's  weakness,  for  at  a  recent 
hearing  in  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  to 
federal  aid  for  deepening  the  Hudson  River  it  was 
stated  that,  "Albany  is  a  great  railroad  terminal,  and 
it  will  allow  the  transfer  directly  from  cars  to  the  ships, 
and  will  save  much  in  terminal  charges  over  handling 
in  the  Port  of  New  York,  where  a  lighterage  system  is 
a  necessity.  It  will  make  quite  a  saving  in  these  ter- 
minal charges  and  also  relieve  congestion." 
Must  Reduce  Costs 
Decisions  in  these  cases  are  due  within  a  few  months, 
and  present  indications  are  that  they  will  be  unfavor- 
able to  New  York.  In  such  a  grave  crisis  temporizing 
should  no  longer  be  tolerated— costs  in  the  Port  of  New 
York  must  be  reduced.  The  real  issue  is,  therefore,  re- 
duce the  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
or  prepare  to  see  huge  tonnage  go  to  other  ports  which 
can  handle  cargo  cheaper. 

Already  New  York's  share  of  the  total  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  has  dwindled  from  more 
than  50  percent  to  less  than  42  percent.  Furthermore, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Examiner  Trezise 
finds  port  costs  as  follows: 

At  Hampton  Roads  the  cost  per  ton  of  2000  pounds  is 
$1.05;  at  Baltimore  $1.06;  at  Philadelphia  $1.10;  at 
New  York  $2.75;  at  Boston  $1.85;  and  at  Portland. 
Maine,  $0.47.  These  are  not  direct  costs  to  the  shipper, 
but  are  costs  to  the  carrier  for  performing  the  terminal 
services.  Obviously,  however,  they  must  be  reflected  m 
the  rate  structure. 

Ways  of  Reducing  Costs 
With  such  a  situation  confronting  the  Port  of  New 
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York,  let  us  consider  the  facts  and  determine  in  what 
manner  costs  can  be  reduced.  The  lighterage  question 
should  first  demand  our  attention,  because  it  is  New 
York's  shortcoming  in  this  operation  that  forms  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  suits  against  her. 

In  considering  lighterage,  a  distinction  should  be 
made  as  between  car-floatage,  switching,  and  lighter- 
age. Car-floatage  is  a  recognized  extension  of  the  line- 
haul  operation  and  decisions  are  numerous,  fully  justi- 
fying this  particular  practise.  Time  does  not  permit  of 
an  argument  as  to  the  difference  between  switching  and 
lighterage.  However,  it  may  be  stated  that  an  analysis 
of  the  lighterage  operation  discloses  that  it  differs 
from  switching  in  at  least  six  major  particulars  and 
produces  high  costs  that  have  no  counterpart  in  the 
delivery  of  freight  by  means  of  switching  service.  Thus, 
it  can  be  stated  that  while  car-floatage  and  switching 
are  justifiable  extensions  of  the  line  haul,  the  extensive 
practise  of  free  lighterage  as  it  exists  in  New  York 
harbor  is  illegal   and  unjustifiable. 

Free   Lighterage   Service 

Free  lighterage  service  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
is  rendered  by  the  railroads  for  a  distance  of  18  miles 
and  means,  virtually,  that  the  trunk  lines  are  maintain- 
ing terminals  at  700  steamship  piers  in  New  York 
harbor. 

This  lighterage  practice  had  its  genesis  in  two  differ- 
ent series  of  circumstances.  First,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  the  only  railroad 
having  tracks  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  other  railroads, 
operating  to  the  south  and  west,  had  their  terminals  in 
New  Jersey,  and,  as  the  New  York  merchants  controlled 
both  the  foreign  and  domestic  business,  these  railroads 
had  to  render  free  lighterage  service  to  compete  with 
the  New  York  Central.  The  second  act  of  circumstances 
arose  from  an  entirely  different  situation.  In  the  de- 
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cision  of  the  New  York  Harbor  Case  of  1917,  we  are 
informed  that  the  lighterage  allowances  primarily 
evolved  from  certain  rebate  practices.  In  short,  the  car- 
riers prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute  which  first 
made  rebates  unlawful,  gave  certain  rebates  to  sugar 
refineries  to  compensate  them  for  lighterage  of  sugar 
between  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City.  The  present  allow- 
ances and  charges  for  lightering  all  kinds  of  freight  to 
and  from  steamship  lines  and  to  and  from  private  docks 
and  plants  at  various  points  in  New  York  Harbor,  in- 
cluding split  deliveries,  are  rates  which,  prior  to  the 
year  1887,  were  deemed  to  be  appropriate  compensation 
for  lightering  a  commodity  of  exceptionally  large  vol- 
ume from  Brooklyn  to  Jersey  City. 

Both  of  these  causes  for  free  lighterage  in  New  York 
Harbor  no  longer  exist  or  are  valid  in  any  respect. 
With  the  growth  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Central 
could  no  longer  handle  its  business  on  Manhattan  and 
thus  acquired  the  West  Shore  Railroad  and,  at  present, 
approximately  90  percent  of  its  export  freight  and  7.5 
percent  of  its  domestic  freight  is  handled  on  the  Jer- 
sey side.  Furthermore,  by  means  of  the  perfectly  justi- 
fiable car-floatage  system,  the  railroads  are  now  on  a 
parity  in  the  harbor.  Concerning  the  phase  of  the  light- 
erage operation  which  arose  from  the  old  sugar 
rebate  system,  this  is  probably  the  only  rate 
practice  that  is  a  hold-over  of  the  days  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Speaking 
generally,  it  can  be  conclusively  shown  that  the  free 
lighterage  allowance  has  extended  into  trade  service 
not  permissible  under  our  transportation  laws.  The 
essence  of  the  situation  is  that  car-floatage  and  switch- 
ing are  orthodox  practices,  but  the  transportations 
should  stop  with  the  car,  and  when  the  car-seal  is 
broken  transportation  should  end  and  subsequent  light- 
erage should  be  paid  for  by  those  receiving  the  benefit 
of  the  lighterage  operation. 

Cost  of  Lighterage 
Another  consideration  of  vital  importance  is  the  cost 
of  the  free  lighterage  operation.  Figures  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  year  1923  dis- 
close an  average  cost  to  all  the  railroads  of  $2.75  a  ton. 
Information  privately  available  for  the  year  1924  shows 
an  average  cost  of  $2.60  per  ton;  but  close  scrutiny 
reveals  that  this  cost  covers  marine  operation  only,  and 
additional  charges  must  be  made  for  loading  and  un- 


loading the  lighters,  probably  a  dollar  a  ton,  also  in- 
interest,  depreciation,  insurance,  and  taxes  on  all 
equipment  and  lighterage  terminals,  also  administra- 
tive expenses. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  average 
lighterage  cost  is  admitted  to  be  $3.31  per  ton.  When 
the  cost  of  the  longer  haul  lighterage  is  compiled,  i*: 
will  be  discovered  that  costs  of  $5  to  $10  per  ton 
abound.  On  interline  lightered  traffic  transported  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  conjunction  with  its  con- 
necting lines  the  Pennsylvania  deducts  4  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  its  lighterage  service  before  prorating  the 
charges  at  established  divisions  of  the  joint  rates.  Thus 
it  is  that  while  the  lighterage  costs  the  Pennsylvania 
$3.31  a  ton,  its  compensation  is  but  80  cents  a  ton;  the 
net  loss  of  $2.51  is  necessarily  imposed  upon  other 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  traffic.  This  showing  is  typical 
of  the  lightered  interline  traffic  of  the  six  other  trunk 
lines. 

A  further  examination  reveals  another  aspect  of  this 
situation.  A  large  tonnage  of  export  traffic  is  trans- 
ported at  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  class  rates.  The  fifth 
class  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  is  34  cents  for 
100  pounds,  or  $6.80  per  ton.  The  average  expense  of 
performing  lighterage  service  in  the  case  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  been  shown  to  be  $3.31,  thus 
constituting  approximately  41  percent  of  its  revenue 
under  the  fifth  class  rate.  Obviously,  the  lighterage 
service  is  an  extraordinary  terminal  service. 

Free  Lighterage  Unjustifiable 

The  average  amount  of  free  lighterage  annually  is 
approximately  11,000,000  tons,  and  although  the  marine 
expense  is  admitted  to  be  about  $25,000,000,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  total  expense  of  the  railroads  is  ap- 
proximately $50,000,000.  The  railroads  absorb  this 
amount,  but  who  really  pays  for  it?  Why,  the  general 
shipper.  The  $50,000,000  is  taken  out  of  the  general 
treasury  of  the  railroads,  and  all  the  line  traffic  has  to 
bear  its  proportion  to  make  good  this  allowance.  This 
principle  is  reflected  in  the  impending  decision  in  the 
Eastern  Class  Rate  case  wherein  an  arbitrary  mileage 
is  added  to  the  actual  mileage  in  the  New  York  zone 
to  compensate  for  this  excessive  lighterage  cost.  In 
other  words,  in  the  Eastern  Class  Rate  decision  the 
Commission  evidently  intends  to  place  the  lighterage 
burden  on  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  territory. 
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As  the  free  lighterage  system  is  so  unjustifiable  and 
is  also  the  primary  cause  of  New  York's  vulnerability 
to  attacks  from  other  ports,  it  should  be  eliminated  at 
once.  Lighterage  should  continue  to  be  given,  but 
those  benefitting  by  it  should  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
cost.  In  other  words,  if  a  shipper  routes  his  freight 
from  a  railroad  terminal  in  New  Jersey  to  a  ship  in 
Brooklyn  and  requires  lighterage  service,  he  should  pay 
the  cost  of  the  lighterage.  This  method  would  result 
in  the  development  of  ship  terminals  and  industries  in 
New  Jersey  and  would  bring  about  that  absolute  neces- 
sity for  New  York  Harbor — co-ordination  of  rail  and 
ship. 

Modern  Piers  Needed 

A  great  deal  more  could  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
lighterage.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that 
there  are  many  other  factors  that  affect  the  high  cost 
of  doing  business  in  the  Port  of  New  York. 

Modern  piers  should  be  constructed;  the  move  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  announcing  the  construction 
of  a  new  $50,000,000  terminal  in  Jersey  City  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.  Such  modern  terminals  are  ur- 
gently needed,  and  if  properly  supplied  with  up-to-date 
mechanical  equipment  will  provide  the  Port  of  New 
York  with  facilities  to  make  alluring  terms  to  the  great 
body  of  shippers  who  would  naturally  be  disposed  to 
use  this  great  waterway. 

In  the  modernization  of  this  port,  the  best  experience 
of  American  industry  should  be  followed.     Safety  en- 


gineering,  as  it  is  understood  and  practised  in  our  larg- 
est industrial  concerns,  should  be  introduced  and  fol- 
lowed in  New  York  Harbor.  By  reducing  the  number 
and  severity  of  accidents,  not  only  will  the  dictates  of 
humanity  be  followed,  but  insurance  rates  will  be  re- 
duced. The  high  cost  of  accident  insurance  in  the  Port 
of  New  York  is  a  distinct  handicap:  the  Department  of 
Commerce  estimated  that  there  exists  in  the  port  $9,- 
000,000  of  such  avoidable  waste.  The  Department  of 
Labor  is  making  a  noteworthy  study  of  stevedoring 
efficiency;  these  results  should  be  carefully  studied  and 
put  into  practice  so  as  to  reduce  excessive  costs  in  this 
direction. 

Many  other  factors  could  be  considered  in  modern- 
izing effectively  this  great  port.  However,  the  factors 
already  reviewed  present  a  promising  objective.  In 
working  out  such  principles,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  practices  of  car-floatage  and  switching  should 
not  be  disturbed  and,  above  all,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  resist  any  rate  change  in  the  New  York  zone. 
Furthermore,  and  this  is  most  important,  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  should  be  welded  firmly  together  in 
a  determination  to  preserve  port  unity — a  port  unity 
achieved  by  striving  after  the  most  modern  and  effic- 
ient practices  and.  above  all,  having  as  its  guiding 
principles  a  complete  understanding  of  the  essence  of 
port  unity;  namely,  port  equality.  This  means  the  deve- 
lopment of  all  parts  of  the  harbor  for  the  most  efficient 
handling  of  the  port's  commerce.  Then,  and  only  then, 
will  the  problem  of  the  Port  of  New  York  be  solved. 


Its  Employment,  Location,  Classification,  and  Ownership 


rE  present  herewith  two  tables  from  the  Divis- 
ion of  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Research,  United 
.  .  States  Shipping  Board,  that  show  the  United 
States  merchant  fleet  disposition  and  employment  as  of 
January  1,  1929. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  a  total  of  1279 
privately  owned  vessels  of  6,451,806  gross  tons,  only 
162,  representing  602,584  tons,  are  laid  up;  while  out 
of  712  government-owned  ships  of  3,868,751  tons,  449 


ships,  representing  2,213,751  tons,  are  out  of  use.  In 
other  words,  only  a  little  over  9  per  cent,  of  the  private 
tonnage  is  idle,  while  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  govern- 
ment tonnage  is  laid  up.  Interesting  also  is  the  show- 
ing that  at  this  particular  date  over  a  third  of  the  pri- 
vately owner  idle  cargo  tonnage  of  America  was  located 
in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Without  considering   intercoastal   lines,   the   Pacific 
Coast,  in  its  transpacific,  round-the-world,  and  coast- 
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Passenjer  ft 
COL.bination 

General  Cargo 

Tankers 

Total 

No, 

Gross  Tons 

No. 

Gross  Tons 

No. 

Gross  Tons 

.Ko. 

Gross  Tons 

PRIVAFELY  OWIJEP 

*Kearby  Foreign 
Overseas  Foreign 
Coastwise 
Laid  up  Vessels 

36 
32 
89 
29 

159,359 
346,294 

458,913 
111,718 

57 
166 
408 

1C5 

178,991 

929,310 

l,b40,5S6 

337,370 

76 
34 
217 

526,556 

218,293 

1,390,820 

152,996 

169 
234 
714 

162 

365,006 
1,493,897 
3,490,319 

602,534 

Total  Privately  Owned 

156 

1,076,234 

739 

3,086,757 

354 

2,288,765 

1,279 

6,451,306 

OOVEBNMENT  OWIED 

Nearby  Foreign 
Overseas  Foreign 

Government  Service 
Laid  u-5  Vessels 

**2 
11 

2 

19,244 
187,871 

37,733 

^245 
°442 

4,333 
1,422,551 

7,255 
2,144,756 

1 
1 

5 

7,045 
6,595 

31,173 

3 

257 

1 

2 

449 

24,072 

1,617,467 

6,295 

7,255 

2,213,662 

Total  GoverT.ment  Owned 

15 

244,843 

690 

3,579,390, 

' 

44,513 

712 

3,863,751 

Total  American  Fleet 

201 

1,321,132 

1,429 

6,566,147 

361 

2, 33., 276 

1,391 

10,330,557 

•tlearby  includes,    Canada,    Mexico,    Central  America,    "est  Indi 
a,nd  North  Coast  Sjuth  America  to  and  including  the  Gui&nas. 
**Panaifla  R.    R,    Vessels. 
"Includes  1  Panama  R,    R.    Vessels. 


Table  showing  the  ownership  and  employment  of  the  American  merchant 


fleet  as  of  January  1,  1929. 
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Gross  Tons 

Baltimore 

ii,-IO 

D 

11, ^^u 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

7 

23,138 

Bellinghac; 

3 

5,340 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

5,340 

Beaumont 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3,663 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3,663 

Boston 

5 

24,260 

5 

13,271 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

37,551 

Charleston 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

17,761 

_ 

_ 

3 

17,781 

Chester,    Pa. 

- 

- 

1 

7,090 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

7,590 

Everett 

1 

1,2C3 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1,203 

Freeport 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

4,4C7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

1 

4,437 

Gatun  Lake 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*2 

21,991 

_ 

_ 

2 

21,991 

Grays  Harbor 

- 

- 

1 

1,030 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1,030 

Hongkong 

- 

- 

1 

5,o45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

1 

5,645 

Houston 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3,518 

- 

_ 

1 

6,171 

_ 

_ 

2 

9,689 

Jacksonville 

- 

- 

1 

1,101 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1,101 

Mobile 

- 

- 

2 

4,632 

9 

58,027 

- 

_ 

10 

51,306 

3 

17,439 

24 

131,454 

Ken  Orleans 

- 

- 

- 

3 

12,098 

- 

- 

18 

89,723 

. 

_ 

21 

101,321 

New  York 

5 

13,930 

16 

48,414 

6 

37,236 

- 

- 

132 

633,195 

1 

6,373 

leo 

739,148 

Ilewport  News 

2 

21,307 

.• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

21,307 

Norfolk 

- 

- 

2 

4,2-5 

. 

. 

_ 

213 

1,002,971 

_ 

_ 

215 

1,007,256 

Orange 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

12 

42,132 

_ 

_ 

12 

42,132 

Paulsboro 

- 

. 

_ 

1 

5,372 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5,372 

Philadelphia 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2,397 

_ 

. 

49 

257,598 

_ 

. 

5C 

269,995 

Port  Arthur 

- 

- 

1 

2,498 

1 

6,494 

- 

- 

_ 

„ 

_ 

2 

8,992 

Port  Mewark 

- 

„ 

12 

40,104 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

40,  104 

Portland,   Me. 

. 

_ 

2 

3,132 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

3,132 

Portland,  Ore. 

- 

- 

4 

12,406 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

4 

12,406 

Providence 

- 

- 

2 

5,599 

1 

1,257 

- 

» 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

6,656 

San  Francisco 

4 

15,409 

31 

116,147 

1 

11,500 

_ 

_ 

2 

11,688 

1 

7,311 

39 

162,335 

San  Pedro 

1 

1,057 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

„ 

„ 

_ 

1 

1,057 

Savannah 

- 

- 

1 

2,674 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

1 

2,674 

Seattle 

6 

17,294 

19 

58,022 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

25 

75,316 

Solomons  Is, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

37,733 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

2 

37,733 

Tamsico 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6,947 

- 

_ 

„ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

6,947 

Total 

29 

111,718 

106 

337,870 

27 

152,996 

2               37,733 

442 

2,144,756 

5               31,173 

611 

2,816,246 

*Panama  B.    R, 

/esse 

Is 

' 



;hip  and  location  of  the  laid-up  merchant 


Table   showing   the 

wise  services  absorbs  308  vessels,  representing  1,619,313 
gross  tons.  These  vessels  are  all  active  and  represent 
about  22  per  cent  of  the  entire  active  fleet.  Practically 
all  of  this  fleet  is  owned  outright  by  private  American 
capital  and  the  small  portion  of  it  that  remains  with 
the  government  is  in  process  of  being  acquired  by 
private  operators. 

The  intercoastal  business  is  credited  with  199  vessels, 
of  1,218,663  gross  tons.  Thus  we  have  serving  Pacific 
Coast,  and  largely  Pacific  Coast  owned,  a  fleet  of  507 
vessels  aggregating  2,837,976  tons,  or  approximately  38 
per  cent  of  the  entire  active  American  merchant  marine. 

An  interesting  item  in  the  laid-up  fleet  table  is  the 
two  passenger  vessels,  37,733  gross  tons,  laid  up  at 
Solomon's  Island.  These  are  the  Mount  Vernon  and  the 
Monticello. 


fleet  of  the  United  States. 


Two  Famous  American 
Shipmasters  "Cross  the  Bar" 

NFORMATION  has  been  received  of  the  death  of 
Captain   Daniel  C.  Nichols,  who    passed    away    on 

.  November  27  in  a  hospital  at  Belfast,  Maine,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  83  years.  He  had  been  in  the  hospital 
but  a  few  weeks,  but  had  been  afflicted  with  locomotor 
ataxia  for  a  number  of  years. 

Captain  Nichols,  a  native  of  Searsport.  Maine,  and 
son  of  an  old-time  shipbuilder  of  that  town,  started  sea 
life  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  at  twenty-five  was  in 
command  of  the  bark  Commodore  Du  Pont.  His  next 
command  was  the  bark  Robert  Porter,  and  following 
this  he  was  in  the  famous  ship  Wandering  Jew  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  fine  ship  was  set  afire  by  her  crew 
and  burned  at  Hong  Kong,  after  which  Captain  Nichols 
took  the  Emily  Reed  and  continued  in  her  until  she 
was  sold  at  Tacoma  in  1900.    He  then  had  the  well- 


known  ship  Manuel  Llaguna  for  some  five  years,  and 
when  she  was  sold  he  gave  up  a  sea  life,  settling  down 
in  his  native  town.  For  several  years  thereafter  he 
managed  a  woodworking  mill. 

Most  of  the  voyages  of  Captain  Nichols  were  made 
to  the  East  Indies,  China,  or  Japan.  In  the  Manuel 
Llaguna  he  once  made  the  fine  run  of  88  days  from 
Singapore  to  Boston.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
old  time  Yankee  deep  sea  captain  and  was  always 
highly  respected. 

Another  old  time  master  mariner  who  not  long  since 
joined  the  great  majority  was  Captain  William  Tobey, 
Jr.,  of  Thomaston,  Maine,  who  died  at  the  ripe  age  of 
85  years.  Captain  Tobey  was  one  of  the  best  known 
masters  in  the  California  trade,  his  first  command  be- 
ing the  full  rigged  ship  Pactolus,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  after  having  been  in  the  ship  as  chief 
mate.  In  1876  he  took  the  new  ship  Santa  Clara,  con- 
tinuing in  her  until  assuming  command  of  the  large 
ship  John  McDonald,  launched  in  December  1882.  After 
a  few  years  in  this  ship.  Captain  Tobey  retired  from 
the  sea  to  engage  in  business  in  the  Middle  West.  Some 
dozen  or  so  years  ago  he  returned  home  to  Thomaston. 


Art  Modern  in  Passenger  Accommodations 

President  Johnson,  Latest  Round-the. World  Liner  of  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Company,  Features  New  Style  in  First-Class  Rooms 


THE    new   first-class   passenger 
accommodations  on  the  Dollar 
liner   President    Johnson    have 
been  attracting  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest among  the  marine  fraternity 
of  San  Francisco,  whence  this  ves- 
sel sailed  recently  on  her  first  voy- 
age in  the  round-the-world  service. 
The  interior  decoration,  furnishing, 
and   building  of  these    new    first- 
class     passenger     accommodations 
constitute   one   of   the   outstanding 
remodeling  jobs  for  American  ship- 
yards.  The  work  was  done  by  the 
Newport      News     Shipbuilding     & 
Drydock  Company  in  seventy-seven 
consecutive  days,  the  vessel  having 
been  handed  over  to  the  plant  on 
November  3.   1928,  and  redelivered 
to  the  owners  on  January  19,  1929. 
During  this  period  all  first-class 
passenger  accommodations  were  re- 
moved and  75  new  staterooms,  pro- 
viding accommodations  for  175  per- 
sons, were  installed,  furnished,  and 
decorated. The  public  rooms,  includ- 
ing the  dining  saloon,  lounge,  smok- 
ing room, and  veranda  cafe, were  re- 
arranged and  rebuilt.  A  new  house 
was  built  on  the  boat  deck,  enclos- 
ing the   smoking  room  and  a  new 
veranda  cafe,  and  on  the  deck  on 
top    of    this    house    an    absolutely 
clear  space,  approximately  40  by  60 
feet,  was  fitted  up  for  play  ground. 


View  through  sitting  room  into  bed  room  of 
the  suite  de  Iu.\e.  French  period  furniture  in 
walnut,  inlaid  with  rose,  apple,  and  other 
fine  woods.  Floor  covered  with  broad  loom 
carpet. 

In  the  rebuilding  and  rearrang- 
ing of  the  staterooms,  25  pri- 
vate baths  and  toilets  were  in- 
stalled. Two  new  stairways  were 
constructed,  the  passageways  for 
staterooms  were  widened  consider- 
ably, the  lobbies  enlarged,  and  a 
handsome   purser's   office  was  fit- 


ted up  in  the  modern  style  with  a 
large  counter  protected  by  an  iron 
grille  in  vertigree  finish  located  on 
the  after  side  of  the  main  foyer. 

It  will  be  readily  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  mar- 
ine construction  that  the  complete 
building,  furnishing,  outfitting,  and 
fire  protecting  of  this  number  of 
staterooms  and  public  rooms  in  the 
time  mentioned  is  a  very  creditable 
performance  and  illustrates  very 
graphically  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  of  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
Ijuilding  &  Drydock  Company  and 
the  executive  ability  of  William 
Bush,  of  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Company,  under  whose  personal 
supervision  the  work  was  accom- 
plished. 

Of  especial  interest  to  San  Fran- 
ciscans and  Pacific  Coast  maritime 
circles  is  the  fact  that  the  interior 
decoration  and  furnishings  of  all 
of  these  rooms  were  planned  and 
largely  executed  in  San  Francisco 
and  shipped  back  to  the  yard  at 
Newport  News  for  installation  in 
the  ship.  The  contract  for  the  en- 
tire interior  decoration  job  was  let 
to  A.  F.  Marten  &  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  a  firm  that  has  for  some 
time    been    closely    affiliated    with 


cafe 


aturmg  speciallv  lacquered  design  in  peel  chairs, 
cinnamon  lacquered  tables,  walnut  parquet  floor,  and  green  and  gold  damask 
drapes.  Electric  fixtures  in  this  room  are  of  a  very  attractive  design  m 
French  gold  and  cathedral  glass. 

At  the  left  is  shown  the  bed  room  of  the  suite  de  lu-xe. 


PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


Interior  view  of  Social  Hall,  S.S.  President  Johnson  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Line 
Designed  and  executed  by  A.  F.  Marten  Co.,  San  Francisco 

A.  F.  MARTEN  COMPANY 

i^oi  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


All  Interior  Decorations 
Designed  and  Executed 
for  The  Dollar  Line  in  our 
own  Studios     /     /     r     / 


A.  F. MARTEN; CO. 

INJTERIOR    DECORATION! 
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the  work  of  enlarging  and  refur- 
nishing the  first-class  passenger 
accommodations  of  the  ships  of  the 
Dollar  fleet. 

The  passenger  accommodation 
plans  reproduced  herewith  show 
the  new  arrangements  of  first-class 
staterooms  and  public  rooms.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  rooms  on  the 
promenade  deck  have  communicat- 
ing baths,  with  the  exception  of 
one  large  room  aft.  which  has  its 
individual  bath.  Baths  on  this  deck 
are  all  showers  and  are  wainscoted 
shoulder  high  in  green  tile  with  an 
inlaid  colored  border  and  have  pan- 
eled ceiling  enameled  in  a  delicate 
shade  of  orchid,  the  floor  being  in 
small  white  and  cream  ceramic 
tiles;  the  combination  making  a 
very  attractive  and  unusual  bath 
interior  for  shipboard. 

On  A  deck  the  staterooms  all 
have  communicating  baths  fur- 
nished with  tubs  and  showers.  Fin- 
ish on  bulkheads,  ceiling,  and  floor 
is  in  the  same  attractive  tile  and 
paint  color  scheme  as  described  for 
the  shower  baths  on  the  promenade 
deck. 

A  very  handsome  suite,  consist- 
ing of  living  room,  bed  room,  and 
bath,  is  located  on  the  starboard 
side  cf  A  deck  just  aft  of  the  din- 
ing saloon.  This  suite  is  exquisitely 
decorated  and  furnished  in  French 
period. 

Staterooms  on  B  deck  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  starboard  side  only. 
A  stairway  leads  down  from  the 
lobby  abaft  the  dining  room  on  A 
deck  to  a  large,  tastefully  decor- 
ated and  furnished  lobby  at  the 
forward  end  of  this  tier  of  first- 
class  rooms  on  Deck  B.  On  both  A 
and    B    decks    ample    provision    of 


public  baths,  toilets,  and  lavatories 
is  arranged.  Toilets  throughout  are 
fitted  with  the  Victory  Flusho- 
meter,  manufactured  by  the  Handy 
Flush  Valve  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

All  staterooms  have  hot  and  cold 
running  water  and  porcelain  lava- 
tories. All  plumbing  fittings  were 
furnished  by  the  Standard  Sanitary 
Manufacturing  Company.  Each  room 
is  equipped  with  a  bracket  fan  fur- 
nished by  the  Diehl  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Each  passenger  is  assured  of 
comfortable  repose,  as  every  room 
is  furnished  with  two  36-inch  by 
6-feet  6-inch  Simmons  metal  bed- 
steads equipped  with  Simmons 
Beautyrest  mattresses.  In  a  d  d  i- 
tion,  the  furniture  of  the  standard 
first-class  stateroom  includes  a 
broad  settee  equipped  with  wire 
spring  mattress  and  with  special 
cushions.     This  settee  arrangement 


Mi 


makes  a  very  nice  day  bed  or  can 
be  used  for  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion for  an  extra  passenger.  Each 
settee  is  of  ample  size  to  make  a 
very  comfortable  bed.  Two  large 
drawers  under  each  settee  furnish 
convenient  storage  space. 

All  rooms  have  two  chiffoniers 
and  one  or  more  wardrobe  closets. 
All  of  the  rooms  are  outside  rooms 
and,  with  very  few  e.xceptions,  each 
of  them  has  two  windows  or  ports. 
The  rooms  are  finished  in  a  simple, 
attractive  style  with  paneled  ply- 
board  walls  in  cream  or  light  pastel 
shades,  the  floors  being  attractive- 
ly carpeted  and  the  walls  being 
relieved  with  framed  etchings  and 
French  coloi-ed  prints.  A  very  at- 
tractive bed  light  fixture,  de- 
signed especially  for  this  ship,  is 
mounted  on  the  bulkhead  at  the 
head  of  each  bed.  The  reflector 
shade  on  the  lamp  is  a  beautifully 
mc  deled  gilded  bronze  shell. 


Above,  the  main  entrance  lobby  and  purser's 
office.  Note  the  attractive  radiator  cover,  the  un- 
usual and  effective  design  of  the  floor  covering 
of  Goodyear  rubber  tile,  and  the  wall  wainscoting 
in  beautifully  paneled  English  oak. 

At  the  left  is  shown  a  corner  of  the  first-class 
lounge  featuring  the  carpet  of  special  design  and 
weave  in  two-tone  artichoke  and  gold;  furniture 
in  walnut  and  gold  leaf,  with  coverings  of 
damask,  velvet,  and  frieze  in  shades  of  green  and 
flame.  This  room  is  decorated  in  Directoire  motif, 
walls  in  cafe  au  lait,  and  the  drapes  in  flesh- 
colored  damask.  Note  the  mural  decorations  in 
pastel  shades  on  the  panel  at  the  left.  A  larger 
view  of  this  room  is  shown  on  the  facing  page. 


PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 

ASBESTOLITH 


March 


is  a  remarkably  light,  warm  and  durable  material 
for  floors,  sanitary  base,  wainscoting,  trim,  stairs, 
treads  and  other  similar  uses.  It  is  absolutely  fire- 
proof: impervious  to  heat,  cold  and  dampness; 
elastic,  clean  and  noiseless — hence  thoroughly  sani- 
tary. It  will  not  chip,  tear  loose  from  its  base,  nor  disintegrate  under  wear. 
When  finished,  it  presents  a  fine-grained  smooth  surface  which  never  becomes 
sHppery.  It  will  wear  as  long  as  marble  or  tile.  Its  successful  use  on  decks  of 
U.S.  warships,  transports  and  merchant  vessels  establishes  its  durability. 


ASBESTOLITH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

I  Madison  Avenue  •  New^  York 
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The  passageways  on  each  deck 
are  wide,  well  lighted,  and  well 
ventilated.  An  innovation  is  intro- 
duced in  way  of  deck  covering  in 
these  passageways.  Asbestolith  in 
an  attractive  green  shade  is  trowled 
onto  the  deck,  tooled  in  diamond 
shapes,  and  the  diamonds  outlined 
with  a  black  stripe.  This  color 
scheme  in  connection  with  a  black 
border  running  up  to  the  usual  cove 
corner  makes  a  very  pleasing  and 
attractive  floor,  easy  to  look  at  and 
walk  upon. 

Public  Rooms 
On  the  boat  deck,  the  new  veran- 
da cafe  is  decorated  in  art  modern 
motif. Theinterior  walls  of  this  room 
are  of  Vehisote,  laid  up  with  flush 
joints  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of 
plain  plaster  with  no  panels.  Be- 
cause of  its  homogeneous  structure 
and  freedom  from  cracking,  warp- 
ing, or  splitting,  Vehisote  trims  to 
a  perfectly  fitting  edge  and  is 
especially  adapted  for  flush  joint 
work.  The  window  frames  are  ar- 
ranged with  inside  boxed  effect  so 
that  the  hangers  for  the  drapes  are 
concealed  in  the  fixtures. A  fine  wal- 
nut parquet  floor  is  installed  for 
dancing.  This  floor,  furnished  by 
the  Indiana  Floor  Company,  is  said 
to  contain  over  9000  pieces.  Steam 
radiators  are  recessed  in  the  walls 
behind  ornamental  brass  grilles. 
The  color  scheme  is  light  pumpkin, 
and  the  room  is  furnished  with  red 
and  white  lacquered  peel  chairs,  cin- 
namon lacquered  tables,  and  a  piano 
hand-painted  with  futuristic  de- 
signs. The  whole  make  a  very  color- 
ful and  attractive  interior. 

Just  forward  of  the  veranda  cafe 
and  communicating  with  it  is  the 
smoking  room  finished  in  natural 
oak  paneling  and  furnished  with 
walnut  tables,  green  Morocco  lea- 
ther chairs,  and  colorful  drapes. 
Social  Hall 
Decorations  of  the  social  hall  on 
the  promenade  deck  are  carried  out 
in  a  distinctive  Directoire  style. 
Carved  casings  extending  the  full 
height  of  the  room  have  been  in- 
stalled around  each  port  light,  and 
draped  to  give  effect  of  long 
French  windows.  The  Vehisote  pan- 
eling on  the  side  walls  is  relieved 
by  fine  mural  decorations,  and  the 
central  dome  is  beautifully  decor- 
ated with  mural  paintings  in  soft 
pastel  shades  illuminated  by  indi- 
rect lighting.  Fine  flesh  colored 
damask  hangings  and  a  luxurious 
carpet  in  soft  green  shades  pro- 
duce a  very  delightful  color  scheme 
for  this  smart  salon.  The  carpet 
in  this  room  was  designed  and  wo- 


ven to  order  especially  for  this 
ship.  All  steam  radiators  for  heat- 
ing this  room  are  enclosed  in  very 
handsomely  designed  console  tables, 
supporting  attractive  ornamental 
brass  grilles  concealing  the  radia- 
tors. 

Abaft  of  the  first-class  lounge  on 
the  promenade  deck  is  the  main 
foyer.  This  space  has  been  consid- 
erably enlarged  and  refinished  in 
natural  oak  paneling  and  an  at- 
tractive Goodyear  rubber  tile  floor. 
Several  convenient  writing  desks 
for  passenger  use  are  provided  in 
this  foyer  and  in  the  lounge.  On  the 
after  side  of  the  foyer,  and  har- 
moniously worked  into  the  design 
of  the  oak  paneling,  is  the  large 
open  grilled  window  to  the  purser's 
office.  For  the  convenience  of  pas- 
sengers, there  has  been  added  to 
the  equipment  of  the  purser's  of- 
fice a  block  of  heavy  steel  safe  de- 
posit boxes  for  individual  deposit 
of  valuables. 

An  attractive  stairway  leads 
down  from  this  foyer  to  the  after 
end  of  the  first-class  dining  room. 
This   dining   room   has   been    rear- 
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ranged  and  provided  with  thirty- 
eight  small  tables  to  accommodate 
172  persons  at  one  sitting.  The 
floor  has  a  harmonious  green  and 
brick  Goodyear  rubber  tile  cover- 
ing. Walls  and  ceiling  are  fin- 
ished in  light  pastel  shades,  giving 
an  impression  of  greater  height  to 
the  large  room.  The  first-class  pan- 
try is  on  this  deck  immediately 
abaft  the  dining  room  on  the  port 
side.  This  pantry  has  been  com- 
pletely renewed  and  re-equipped 
with  steam  tables  and  a  number  of 
short  order  devices,  such  as  waffle 
irons,  egg  boilers,  and  toasters. 
The  first-class  galley  and  bakery 
are  located  on  the  deck  below,  just 
under  the  pantry.  This  space  also 
has  been  rearranged  and  re-equip- 
ped with  new  oil-burning  ranges 
and  ovens. 

Swimming  Pool 
A  new  feature  that  will  add 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
passengers,  particularly  in  the 
tropics,  is  a  swimming  pool,  built 
on  the  top  of  the  after  deckhouse. 
This  pool  is  a  steel  tank  with  a 
permanent   railed     deck     installed 
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Arrangement  plans  of  the  new  first-class  passenger  accommodations  on  the 
Dollar  liner  President  Johnson 
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At  the  left,  the  smoking  room,  with  walls 
I  slash  grain  old  English  oak;  electric  fix- 
ires  in  vertigree  antique  brass;  and  furni- 
ire  in  walnut  covered  with  green  Morocco 
ather — a  very  attractive  typical  man's  re- 


Below.  the  dining  saloon,  with  walls  in 
flech  color  and  aqua  marine  transparent 
hangings.  The  floor  is  covered  with  an  at- 
tractive design  of  Goodyear  rubber  tiling, 
and  the  room  is  furnished  with  an  assort- 
ment of  small  tables,  the  total  seating  at  one 
time  172  persons. 


around  its  upper  edge,  this  deck 
being  covered  with  white  corrugat- 
ed rubber.  At  the  forward  end  of 
this  pool,  underneath  this  deck, 
bath  houses  are  arranged  with  an 
accommodation  ladder  to  the  pool 
above.  The  swimming  pool  is  reach- 
ed from  the  after  end  of  the  prome- 
nade deck  by  a  portable  gangwa.v. 

A  complete  Derby  system  for  fire 
detection  protects  all  the  passen- 
ger accommodations.  Each  room  has 
one  or  more  Derby  sentinels  wired 
to  a  Derby  cabinet  in  the  pilot 
house  through  special  Derby  wir- 
ing lay-out,  with  power  from  a 
storage  battery.  This  system  was 
designed  and  supplied  by  Walter 
Kidde  &  Company,  Inc.,  through 
Hough  &  Egbert,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco representatives. 

Steamship  President  Johnson  is 
a  splendid  sea  boat,  615  feet  8 
inches  in  length  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  14,328  and  a  sea  speed  of 
18  knots.  Her  first  round-the-world 
voyage  is  booked  fairly  well  up  to 


AT  the  close  of  the  business  day 
on  Thursday,  February  28,  six 
of  the  principal  ship  repair 
companies  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
were  brought  under  unified  man- 
agement when  the  United  Dry 
Docks,  Incorporated,  took  formal 
possession  of  their  properties. 

The  plants  involved  were  those 
of  the  Morse  Dry  Dock  &  Repair 
Co.,  James  Shewan  &  Sons.  Inc., 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  New 
York  Harbor  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
the  Theodore  Crane's  Sons  Com- 
pany. The  properties  acquired  com- 


capacity,  and  it  is  predicted  for  her 
that  she  will  prove  a  very  popular 
ship  on  this  service. 


prise  a  total  of  twenty-seven  dry 
docks,  located  at  the  most  accessible 
points  around  New  Y'ork  Harbor — 
and  have  a  combined  lifting  capa- 
city of  160,000  tons.  These  yards 
handle  an  aggregate  upwards  of 
7,000,000  tons  annually. 

Edward  P.  Morse,  the  veteran 
shipbuilder  who  heads  the  Morse 
Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Co.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  new  corporation,  and 
George  H.  Bates,  of  the  Staten  Is- 
land Shipbuilding  Company  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  management.  Both  are 
men  of  long  experience  and  of  re- 
cognized ability  in  the  ship  repair 


business,  and  will  have  the  support 
of  a  strong  board  of  directors,  con- 
sisting of  Joseph  W.  Powell  of  Bos- 
ton, war-time  head  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  interests,  former  pre- 
sident of  the  Merchants  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, and  ex-Naval  Construc- 
tor; Edward  P.  Farley,  ex- 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  president  of  Edward  P. 
Farley  &  Company,  and  chairman  of 
executive  committee,  American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship  Company;  Hubert 
E.  Rogers,  New  York  attorney,  di- 
rector of  AGWI  Steamship  Co.,  and 
many  other  corporations;  J.  E.  Al- 
dred,  Aldred  &  Co.;  Murray  W. 
Dodge,  Chase  Securities  Corpora- 
tion; Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Hayden, 
Stone  &  Co.  and  AGWI  Steamship 
Co.;  and  E.  P.  Morse,  president  of 
the  corporation. 
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Trade,  Traffic,  and  Shipping 


to  the  Philippine  Islands' 


T  is  believed  by  many  who  are  interested  in  the 

welfare  of  American  merchant  shipping  that  mak- 
.^.ing  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines  a  protected  trade,  in  which  none  but 
American  flag  vessels  may  engage,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  aids  that  could  be  administered,  and  that 
this  extension  of  American  coastwise  laws  would  be  of 
great  value  to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines The  question  for  consideration  is,  therefore, 
"Shall  Section  21  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920, 
be  faithfully  enforced,  and  the  coastwise  policy  of  the 
United  States  extended  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  it 
has  been  in  succession  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Rico?"  .  ^    . 

This  proposed  extension  of  the  American  coastwise 
laws  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea.  It  probably  would 
have  been  undertaken  in  1914  but  for  the  outbreak  of 
the  world  war  and  its  grave  effects  on  the  world's 
shipping.  We  all  know  it  has  been  for  many  years 
deemed  an  advisable  thing  to  do.  So  prevalent  was  this 
opinion  that  about  nine  years  ago  its  advisability  was 
determined  by  Congress  and  authorization  for  it  was 
enacted  into  law  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920. 

In  order  that  this  authorization  may  be  clearly  in 
our  minds  at  this  time  I  shall  quote  Section  21  of  the 
act  just  mentioned: 

Sec.  21.  That  from  and  after  February  1,  1922,  the  coast- 
wise laws  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  the  island 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States  not  now 
covered  thereby,  and  the  board  is  directed  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  such  year  (time)  to  have  established  adequate 
steamship  service  at  reasonable  rates  to  accommodate  the 
commerce  and  the  passenger  travel  ot  said  islands  and  to 
maintain  and  operate  such  service  until  it  can  be  taken  over 
and  operated  and  maintained  upon  satistactory  terms  by 
private  capital  and  enterprise:  PROVIDED,  that  if  adequate 
shipping  service  is  not  established  by  February  L  19--' 
the  President  shall  extend  the  period  herein  allowed  for  the 
establishment  ot  such  service  in  the  case  ot  any  island  teiii- 
torv  or  possession  lor  such  time  as  may  be  necessaiT  tor 
the  establishment  of  adequate  shipping  facilities  therefor: 
PROVIDED  FURTHER,  That  until  Congress  shall  have  au- 
thorized the  registry  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  of 
vessels  owned  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt,  from 
time  to  time,  and  enforce  regulations  governing  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  and  passengers  beUveen  ports  oi 
places  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago:  AND  PROVIDED 
FURTHER,  That  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  take  effect  with  reference  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands until  the  President  of  the  United  States  after  a  full 
investigation  of  the  local  needs  and  conditions  shall,  by 
proclamation,  declare  that  an  adequate  shipping  service  has 
been  established  as  herein  provided  and  fix  a  date  for  the 
going  into  effect  of  the  same.  .  „„+;„„ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  proviso  of  the  section 
just  read  authorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States 
*From   paper    read    at    Second   National    Conference    on    Merchant 

Marine,  Washington,  D.C.,  January  2J,  1929. 


By  James  H.  MacLafferty* 

after  a  full  investigation  concerning  local  needs  and 


conditions  to  declare  by  proclamation  that  adequate 
shipping  facilities  exist  and  that  he  shall  fix  the  date 
for  the  extension  of  the  American  coastwise  laws  to 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  is  probably  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  the  belief 
is  general  and  well  grounded,  among  those  who  are 
eminently  qualified  to  know,  that  there  is  now  sufficient 
American  flag  tonnage  to  handle  all  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  to  the  advantage 
of  both  countries  in  addition  to  all  other  transportation 
needs. 

Shipping  Board  Certifies  Tonnage. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1928,  that  there  was  a  recommendation  by 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
January  30,  1922,  certifying  the  adequacy  of  tonnage 
available  for  service  in  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  We  quote  here  the 
resolution: 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  adequate  steamship  service  at  reasonable  rates  to  ac- 
commodate the  commerce  and  the  passenger  travel  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  has  been  established,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  certification  be  made  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  such  adequate  service  as  set  forth 
above  does  exist,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  the  provision  of  Section  21  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  extending  the  coastwise  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  should  now 
be  carried  into  effect  in  the  manner  specified  therein. 

This  resolution  is  still  in  force,  but  no  proclamation 
has  ever  been  issued  by  the  President  declaring  that 
adequate  shipping  service  exists  and  fixing  a  date  for 
the  coastwise  laws  to  become  effective  with  the  Philip- 
pine Islands;  hence  foreign-flag  vessels  share  in  the 
commerce  between  the  Philippinelslandsand  the  United 
States. 

The  Bureau  of  Traffic  of  the  Shipping  Board  has 
investigated  and  is  continuing  investigations  bearing 
on  conditions  relating  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the 
end  that  at  the  proper  time  further  representations 
may  be  made  to  the  President  relative  to  the  matter. 
That  they  will  find  ample  justification  for  being  even 
more  emphatic  in  further  representations  to  the  Presi- 
dent is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion. 

We  are,  after  all,  probably  the  second  maritime  na- 
tion in  the  world  for  the  reason  that  we  have  in  pro- 
tecting our  coastwise  trade  from  foreign  flag  ships 
developed"  a  fleet  of  American-built  ships,  now  engaged 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  said  to  be  greater  in  tonnage  than 
the  combined  coastwise  fleets  of  the  great  maritime 
nations  of  the  world. 


Present  Tonnage  Engaged. 

Analysis  of  the  trade  between  continental  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1928,  shows  that  127  vessels  of  898,035 
gross  tons  and  1,258,697  deadweight  tonnage  partici- 
pated in  the  trade  which  consisted  of  the  movement  to 
and  from  the  Philippines  of  approximately  1,500,000 
tons  of  cargo.  This  total  was  made  up  of  about  900,- 
000  tons  of  imports  from  the  Philippines  and  600,000 
tons  of  exports  to  the  Philippines. 

Under  existing  trade  route  arrangements,  all  traffic 
between  continental  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
may  be  termed  "way  movement,"  as  none  of  the  services 
engaged  in  this  trade  have  terminals  in  the  Philippines. 
The  lines  taking  part  in  the  Philippine  trade  call  at 
Philippine  ports  en  route  between  continental  United 
States  and  Australia,  East  India,  or  oriental  ports;  but 
none  of  them  conduct  trade  directly  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  and  return. 

The  import  movement  is  approximately  50  percent 
greater  than  the  export  movement  owing  to  heavy  im- 
ports of  sugar,  copra,  and  cocoanut  oil.  The  heaviest 
sugar  import  occurs  in  February,  March,  April,  May, 
and  June  when  the  import  total  approximates  100,000 
cargo  tons  per  month.  During  the  remaining  seven 
months  of  the  year  the  import  movement  approximates 
60,000  tons  per  month,  the  extremes  of  variation  being 
49,000  tons  and  70,000  tons.  The  export  movement  is 
more  regular  and  averages  about  50,000  tons  per  month. 
Records  of  the  export  trade  of  the  fiscal  year  1928 
show  only  two  months  with  exports  of  less  than  40,000 
tons  and  only  one  month  in  which  the  export  cargo  ton- 
nage exceeded  60,000  tons. 

The  68  American  vessels  taking  part  in  the  Philippine 
trade  in  1928  had  a  combined  carrying  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 575.000  cargo  tons,  or  nearly  sufficient,  if 
employed  exclusively  in  the  Philippine  trade,  to  carry 
the  entire  export  movement  of  1928  in  one  voyage.  As- 
suming an  average  of  three  round  voyages  per  annum 
this  fleet  could  carry  more  than  1,700,000  cargo  tons 
each  way  and  a  total  of  combined  imports  and  exports 
of  about  3,500,000  tons  annually,  or  more  than  double 
the  entire  Philippine  trade  in  1928. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  present  American 
flag  fleet  is  more  than  ample  to  handle  the  transporta- 
tion requirements  of  the  Philippine  trade.  Its  adapta- 
tion to  that  trade,  however,  would  require  certain 
changes  in  service  routings,  for,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  Philippine  calls  as  now  made  by  American  vessels 
are  incidental  to  through  services  to  other  localities. 

Any  arrangement  of  trade  routes  designed  to  handle 
the  Philippine  trade  must  provide  for  the  inequality  of 
imports  of  approximately  50  percent  in  excess  of  the 
exports.  However,  as  our  present  export  trade  with 
the  orient,  including  the  Philippines,  is  more  than  four 
times  the  volume  of  the  import  trade  from  that  region,  it 
should  be  feasible  to  establish  services  including  ports 
of  call  in  the  orient  absorbing  sufficient  tonnage  of 
exports  to  balance  the  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  fleet  of  68  American  vessels  now 
engaged  in  this  trade  there  are  upwards  of  100  ships  of 
8800  deadweight  tons  and  over  now  engaged  in  our 
protected  domestic  trades  which  could  be  employed  in 
the  Philippine  trade. 

In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1909,  Philippine  products  were 
given  free  entry  to  American  ports,  but  with  some  limi- 
tations. However,  in  the  tariff  Act  of  1913  free  entry 
of  Philippine  products  was  made  complete  and  uncon- 
ditional.     A    situation    was    then    established    which 
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made  wholly  logical  the  application  of  the  coastwise 
law  to  our  Philippine  commerce.  Therefore,  it  was 
manifestly  fair,  just,  and  in  accord  with  the  unbroken 
historical  policy  of  the  United  States,  that  the  coast- 
wise law  should  be  applied  to  this  Philippine  com- 
merce. And  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  Philippine  Islands 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  high  protective  tariff,  it  is  only 
just  and  proper  that  the  coastwise  laws  should  apply 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  possession  of  the  United 
States,  especially  when  it  is  further  understood  that  it 
has  cost  our  government  many  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  maintenance  of  stable  government  in  the  Islands. 

If  the  extension  of  the  coastwise  laws  to  the  Philip- 
pines is  justified  by  the  present  amount  of  commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  it  may  also  be  remembered 
that  the  commerce  of  the  future  will  be  of  vastly 
greater  moment.  To  realize  this  statement  one  need 
but  review  the  growth  of  this  trade  since  1899.  Per- 
haps no  better  authority  as  to  this  can  be  quoted  than 
to  refer  to  a  statement  made  by  Major-General  Frank 
Mclntyre,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  This 
complete  statement  is  an  article  published  in  the  Com- 
merce Reports  and  is  very  illuminating.  We  shall  here 
quote  only  in  part. 

General  Mclntyre  points  out  that  the  total  Philippine 
trade  with  countries  other  than  the  United  States  in 
1927  amounted  to  $84,000,000  as  against  $84,600,000  for 
1926,  thus  registering  a  slight  falling  off  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  more  than  compensated  by  an  in- 
crease in  trade  with  the  United  States  from  $171,600,- 
000  in  1926  to  $187,500,000  in  1927.  Philippine  trade 
with  the  United  States  amounted  to  only  $4,650,000  in 
1899.  Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1899  were 
valued  at  $1,150,000;  in  1927,  at  $71,000,000.  Philippine 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  1899  were  about 
$3,500,000.  In  1927  this  trade  was  valued  at 
$116,040,000.  General  Mclntyre  goes  on  to  say 
that  in  a  comparison  of  Philippine  commercial  develop- 
ment over  the  period  from  1899  to  1927,  with  the  ad- 
vance made  in  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  during 
the  same  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States 
total  exports  in  1927  were  about  four  times  larger  than 
in  1899,  while  the  export  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
was  about  ten  times  greater,  and  that  imports  into  the 
United  States  in  1927  were  approximately  six  times 
those  of  1899,  while  the  value  of  Philippine  imports 
was  practically  nine  times  that  of  the  earlier  year. 

It  would  seem,  in  view  of  all  this,  that  the  United 
States  is  thoroughly  justified  in  using  every  particle  of 
its  own  resources  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  its 
merchant  marine.  There  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  just  what  extent  the  government  should 
or  can  go  in  the  way  of  monetary  aid,  but  surely  there 
can  be  no  valid  argument  against  the  justice  and  utter 
good  sense  of  the  American  people  using  as  obvious  a 
means  as  the  extension  of  the  coastwise  laws  to  the 
Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  saving  themselves  from 
failure  in  competition  on  the  sea  with  the  great  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject  at  this  time,  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity. That  is  known  to  all ;  but  it  is  perhaps  necessary 
to  emphasize  it  in  no  uncertain  manner  and  to  secure 
its  adoption  as  a  means  toward  a  highly  desirable  end. 

In  addition  to  this  statement  by  the  Shipping  Board, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  extension  of  American 
coastwise  laws  to  the  Philippines  has  the  endorsement 
of  three  of  the  large  shipowners'  associations  of  our 
country. 

There  is  precedent  for  the  extension  of  our  coastwise 
laws  to  the  Philippines  by  our  action  in  having  already 
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extended  these  laws  to  Hawaii.  It  is  fair,  it  is  right, 
it  is  just,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  it  should  be 
done.  Our  British  friends  see  to  it  that  practically  all 
the  trade  among  British  possessions  is  carried  under 
the  British  flag,  and  they  must  marvel  at  the  lack  of 
American  foresight  in  our  willingly  consenting  to  a 
division  of  the  Philippine-American  trade  with  other 
maritime  nations.  The  putting  into  effect  of  an  exten- 
sion of  our  coastwise  laws  will  work  a  miracle  of 
change  on  the  Pacific  as  regards  our  merchant  marine, 
and  will  stimulate  activity  beneficial  in  the  extreme  to 
the  advancement  of  American  commerce.  It  will  fur- 
thermore be  an  evidence  to  the  world  that  the  American 
people  are  alive  to  the  determination  to  protect  their 
coastwise  laws.  It  is  the  dream  of  the  maritime  na- 
tions that  some  day  these  laws  will  be  modified  in 
their  favor  and  repeated  assaults  have  been  made  upon 
them  with  poor  success.  America  realizes  that  if  they 
ever  are  broken  down  there  will  be  no  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

In  a  pamphlet  issued  in  May,  1925,  entitled,  "Recom- 
mendations of  American  Steamship  Owners'  Associa- 
tion, and  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association,  and 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  the  asso- 
ciations unqualifiedly  endorsed  the  extension  of  our 
coastwise  laws.  Let  us  here  quote  the  language  used: 
The  Associations  believe  that  the  extension  of  the  coast- 
wise laws  of  the  United  States  to  trades  with  the  Philip- 
pines and  other  island  possessions,  as  provided  for  m  Sec- 
tion 21  -of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920.  would  be  of 
great  assistance  in  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  a 
successful  merchant  marine.  The  Associations  appreciate 
that  political  as  well  as  business  considerations  are  in- 
volved In  an  extension  of  these  laws,  but  they  believe  that 
if  there  Is  not  now  in  operation  an  adequate  service  by 
American  flag  ships  properly  to  care  for  all  present  and 
future  trade  with  the  Philippines  and  other  island  posses- 
sions such  service  can  and  will  be  readily  established  as 
soon  as  a  definite  date  is  set  tor  the  application  of  the 
coastwise  laws  to  such  trades. 

The  Associations  indulge  in  the  hope  that  the  considera- 
tions which  have  led  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
question  the  advisability  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 21  can  be  obviated  so  that  American  shipping  may 
liave  the  exclusive  benefit  of  trades  which  rightfully  belong 
to  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  the  Associations  recommend : 

(20)  That  representation  be  made  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  the  desirability  of  fixing  a  date  for 
the  going  into  effect  of  the  coastwise  laws  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  other 
island  possessions  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  the 
caua*c£  OF  cottraaiibL  omtee  states  uth  pgilippib&  isluh 
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UiPORTS 

Grain  (Other  than  Bhsat,  Com  &  Barley 

VegBtabie  Oils 

Vegetables  &  "Vegetahlo  Products,  n.e.s. 

Jtoisol,   Fish  A  Daii7  Products 

Coconuts  &  Copra 

Othsr  Fruits  &  Huts 

Sugar 

Coffee 

Tobacco 

Cotton  Kfra. 

Silk.  Mfrsa 

Jute  ttfra. 

Other  Vegetable  Fibers  &  Grasses 

Textiles  &  Ufrs.,  n.e<s« 

Rubber 

Coal  &  Coke 

Petroleum  &  Products 

Iron,  Steel  &  Mfrs. 

Misc.  Metals  &  Mfrs. 

Lo£S  &  Ltssber 

Pigmeaits,  Chenieals  A  Idfrs. 

All  Others 

T  0  T  A  I. 

QPORZS 
Coxa 

Barl«7 

Oats 

Other  Grains 

Rboat  Flour 

Vegetables  &   Vegetatda  Products,  o.e.s. 

Animal,  Fish  6  Dairy  Products 

Fruits  and  Huts 

Sugar 

Naval  Stores 

Tobacco  &  Ufrs. 

Cotton 

Cotton  Ufrs. 

Other  TaxtUea  4  Ufrs. 

Hides,   Skins  &  Efrs. 

Taibber  &  Ufrs. 

Paper  Stock  &  Ufrs. 

Coal  &  Coks 

PetroleuB  &  Products 

Sulphur 

Cement 

Hoa-aotcllio  Minorsls  &  Slfrs.,  o.»<B. 

Iron  Ores 

Iron,  Steel  St  Ufrs. 

Machinery 

Vehicles 

Copper  &  Mfrs. 

Ores,  Petals  &  ttfre. 

I«g8  Sl  Liaber 

Pbosi^taa 

Other  Fertilizers 

Pipieats,  Chemicals  &  Mfrs. 

All  Others 

TOTAL 
Tonnage  of  imports  and  exports  between 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  fiscal  yeai 
principal  commodities. 

President  deems  it  expedient. 

In  the  light  of  the  endoi-sements  already  cited  and 
remembering  that  the  sentiment  throughout  the  coun- 
try favorable  to  extension  of  our  coastwise  laws  was 
such  as  to  justify  enactment  by  Congress  of  Section  21 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  it  would  almost 
(Continued  on  Page  23,  Blue  Form) 
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Some  Notes  on  the  Performance  of  the  DeLaval  Geared  Turbines  on  the  Morgan 
Liner  Dixie  and  Some  Suggestions  for  Obtaining  even  better  Fuel  Economy 


IN  a  recent  paper,  C.  R.  Waller, 
chief  engineer  of  the  De  Laval 
Steam  Turbine  Company,  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  steam  turbine 
drive  is  gaining  in  favor,  especially 
for  medium  and  large  powers.  He 
gives  some  very  interesting  figures 
from  the  test  data  of  the  Morgan 
liner  Dixie  and  shows  how  a  ship  of 
the  same  type,  built  today,  could 
have  a  much  better  fuel  consump- 
tion rate.  We  present  herewith  some 
extracts  from  this  paper: 

In  general,  recent  improvements 
in  equipment  put  steam  on  a  new 
footing.  These  innovations  include 
higher  steam  pressure,  higher  sup- 
erheat, higher  vacuum,  and  the  re- 
generative heating  of  feed  water  by 
means  of  steam  withdrawn  from 
successive  stages  of  the  turbine.  By 
virtue  of  these  improvements,  a 
shaft  horsepower  can  be  developed 
on  a  total  fuel  consumption  for  all 
purposes,  including  auxiliaries,  of 
0.6  to  0.65  pound  of  oil,  or  less  than 
one  pound  of  coal,  and  even  better 
figures  may  be  expected.  Besides 
requiring  less  expenditure  for  fuel, 
the  steam  turbine  power  plant,  par- 
ticularly with  mechanical  reduction 
gear,  weighs  less  and,  in  the  larger 
powers,  occupies  less  space  than 
does  any  other  well  proved  type  of 
marine  prime  mover. 

Particular  reference  to  the  Dixie 
shows  that  this  vessel  has  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions:  Length  over-all 
445  feet;  length  between  perpen- 
diculars 427  feet;  beam  60  feet; 
draft  26  feet;  and  gross  tonnage 
8188. 

She  is  fitted  with  a  De  Laval  com- 
pound turbine  with  double  reduc- 
tion gears  designed  to  develop  7100 
normal  shaft  horsepower  (with  10 
percent  maximum  overload  capa- 
city) at  90  revolutions  per  minute 
propeller  speed,  and  is  capable  of  a 
speed  of  16  knots  per  hour.  The  tur- 
bine is  designed  to  receive  steam 
from  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  at 
330  pounds,  gauge  and  200  degrees 
F.  superheat.  Air  heaters  recover 
heat  from  the  stack  gases. 

The  auxiliaries  are  steam  driven, 
including  two  generator  sets  sup- 
plying current  for  lighting  and 
cooking,  the  exhaust  of  which  is 
used  for  heating  feed  water,  for 
heating  the  vessel,  and  for  hot 
water  service  to  all  staterooms.  The 
cargo  capacity  is  5125  long  tons,  or 


Looking  down  from  the  middle  grating  of  tfie  engine  room  of   the  steatnship  Dixie  at 
the  port  side,  showing  low  pressure  turbine  and  its  first  reduction  gear. 

414,055  cubic  feet  (6000  cubic  feet  order  to  determine  the  water  rate 
of  which  is  baggage  space),  the  ma-  of  the  main  turbine  without  auxil- 
chinery  occuping  a  space  of  71 '2  iaries.  Otherwise,  the  methods  of 
feet  fore  and  aft.  operation  were  normal. 

The  official  trial  of  the  Dixie  was  The  builder's  trial  trip  covered  a 

conducted  during  voyage  No.  2  and  complete  round  trip  from  New  York 
the  following  data  were  taken  from  to  New  Orleans  and  back  to  New 
the  official  log  covering  this  trial  York,  and  the  following  are  aver- 
run.  ages  of  the  readings  taken  during 

Four  boilers  were  used  most  of       this  trial  trip: 
the  time;  but  on  a  number  of  occa-  During  the  southbound  trip  a  six- 

South  Bound  North  Bound. 

Mean  displacement,   tons  10,220  11,830 

Mean  draft  22'1%"  24'  II14" 

Distance  run,  miles  1607  1609 

Time  elapsed  .„... 105  hr.  39  min.  95  hr.  40  min. 

Mean   speed,   knots   15.17  16.81 

Mean  r.p.m 90.35  90.28 

Mean  shaft  horsepower  7600  7535 

Mean  fuel  consumption,  lb.  oil  per  S.H.P...  0.783  0.7975 

Heat  content  of  oil,  BTU  per  lb 18,190  18,010 

Mean  steam  pressure,  lbs 335.5  332.2 

Mean  steam  temp,  at  turbine.  °F 602.7  603.6 

Mean  vacuum,  corrected,  ins 28.18  28.44 

Back  pressure  on  auxiliaries,  lbs 12.9  14.54 

Mean  auxiliary  generator  load,  kw 64.9  61.1 

sions,  for  periods  of  about  24  hours  hour  fuel  and  water  rate  test  was 
each,  one  boiler  was  cut  out  and  the  run  at  14.4  knots.  The  fuel  con- 
ship  run  on  three.  At  the  higher  sumption  was  determined  by 
rate  of  driving,  the  temperatures  in  tank  soundings  as  well  as  by 
uptakes  and  air  heater  boxes  were  meter  readings,  and  the  steam 
raised,  resulting  in  0.6  per  cent  used  by  all  of  the  auxiliaries 
lower  boiler  efficiency,  but  increas-  .^^^s  condensed  in  the  auxiliary  con- 
ing the  superheat  so  that  the  tur-  ^^^^^^.  ^„^  measured.  The  over-al! 
bine  efficiency  was  improved  about  f^^j  ^^^^  ^^^^^  horsepower  was 
3  per  cent.  The  auxiliaries  were  op-  nnnA            j    ii,            -i-     • 

,    ,          ,     .,          ,              i        J        J  0.764   pound,   the   auxiliaries    using 

erated  on   boiler  steam  at  reduced  „,                 j.      ^  ^,      j.  ^  ,     ^ 

pressure,    exhausting    under    back  25  Percent,  of  the  total  steam,  as 

pressure  to  the  heating  system,  feed  determined   by   measurement.   In   a 

water  heater,  and  the  low  pressure  ''""^'^J"    twelve-hour    test    on    the 

section  of  the  main  turbine,  except  northbound  trip,  the  following  val- 

during  certain  periods  of  the  south-  "^s  were  obtained: 

bound  and  northbound  trips,  when  Speed— 16^  knots, 

the  exhaust  of  all  auxiliaries  was  Over-all    oil    consumption — 0.780 

led  into  the  auxiliary  condenser  in  lb.  per  S.H.P. 
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Steam  used  by  auxiliaries— 25.05 
per  cent. 

Four  boilers  were  in  use  during 
these  several  tests,  the  superheat 
ranging  from  170.8  deg.  Fahrenheit 
to  178.2  deg.  Fahrenheit,  as  against 
the  designed  value  of  200  deg.  Fah- 
renheit, and  the  pressure  at  the 
boilers  varied  from  344  to  344.1 
pounds  as  against  the  designed 
value  of  350  pounds;  while  the  cor- 
rected vacuum  was  almost  exactly 
28  inches  as  against  the  designed 
value  of  28.5  inches. 

Improvement  in  fuel  consumption 
of  this  plant  could  be  made  by  driv- 
ing all  auxiliaries  with  electric 
power  from  a  generator  driven  off 
the  main  turbine  shaft  and  heating 
feed  water  with  steam  bled  from 
the  turbine  stages.  These  improve- 
ments with  power  plant  otherwise 
unchanged  figure  to  give  the  Dixie 
a  fuel  consumption  rate  of  0.66 
pound  of  fuel  oil  per  shaft  horse- 
power for  all  purposes. 

The  power  plant  of  a  new  vessel 
designed  along  the  lines  of  the 
Dixie  could  be  still  further  improv- 
ed.    For  instance,  modern  high  ef- 


ficiency water-tube  boilers  would 
have  an  efficiency  of  about  85  per 
cent,  including  air  heaters  or  econo- 
mizers, while  high  efficiency,  cross 
compound  turbines  with  double  re- 
duction gears  receiving  steam  at 
400  pounds  gauge  and  at  725  deg. 
Fahrenheit,  and  exhausting  to  28V2 
inch  vacuum  would  have  a  prac- 
tically flat  efficiency  curve  of  about 
75  percent  over  the  working  range, 
giving  a  fuel  consumption  of  about 
0.6  pound  of  oil  per  shaft  horse- 
power for  all  purposes.  The  genera- 
tor supplying  power  to  electric  driv- 
en auxiliaries  would  normally  be 
coupled  directly  to  the  main  turbine, 
but  would  also  be  arranged  to  be 
driven  by  a  stand-by  turbine  or  in- 
ternal combustion  motor  for  use 
when  the  main  turbine  was  turning 
at  slow  speed,  or  shut  down  alto- 
gether, as  at  dock.  The  motor-driven 
condenser  circulating  pumps  could 
be  arranged  to  draw  from  the  hold 
in  case  of  necessity,  supplementing 
the  bilge  pumps. 

The  recorded  operating  results  of 
the  Dixie  for  the  first  eight  round 
trips  between  New  York  and  New 


Orleans  are  given  in  the  table  re- 
produced herewith.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  mean  speeds  made  on  indi- 
vidual trips  to  suit  the  running 
schedule  vary  from  12.1  knots  to 
16.7  knots,  16  knots  being  the  de- 
signed speed,  and  are  thus  within 
the  range  of  high  turbine  efficiency, 
even  though  the  speed  of  the  tur- 
bine does  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  the 
speed  of  the  ship. 
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R.  P, 
Voy.  South 
Mo.     bound 


*8 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


7573" 

90.5 

74.3 

76.0 

72.7 

71.9 

70.7 

71.0 


U. 
North 
bound 


"7577" 

90.3 
79.0 
75.5 
79.6 
77.9 
82.2 
78.0 


P  P  E   ED 

(Knots) 

South  North 

bound  bound 


13.0  14.8 
14.8   16.7 

12.3  15.0 

12.4  14.9 
12.4  15.0 

12.1  15.1 

12.2  15.3 

12.3  14.9 


Fuel  Oil 
Gals.  Be 
aouth 


61300  13.72 
87500  13.45 
59600  13.52 
59400  16.18 
53300  16.45 
53000  16.85 
53000  16.30 
55000  15.48 


Fuel 
OalB. 

Sprtu 


Oil 

•Be. 


1790 
79220 
57500 
52500 
58700 
55300 
60500 
56000 


15745" 
13.53 
16.18 
16.45 
16.85 
16.30 
15.48 
13.25 


lie  an 

'22-6-5/8 

23-Oi 

23-Oi 

21-8-3/8 

22-6A 

22-5-3/8 

32-9-3/4 

22-5-3/4 


•Trial  Trip. 

••Full  load  draft,   26  ft.   0  ins. 

•••Full  load  dlaplacement,    12440  tone. 

Table  showing  performance  of  the  Dixie's  propulsion  plant  on  eight  round  voyages  between  Ne 


York  and  New  Orleans. 
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Mechanics  for  Marine  Engineers 

Part  VI:  Stresses  on  Slings,  Booms  and  Masts 


Bv  A.  L.  Becker. 


GRAPHICAL  analysis  of  stress 
diagrams  is  a  very  handy  way 
of  figuring  stress  on  slings, 
and  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
typical  problem: 

In  Fig.  7  the  sketch  may  repre- 
sent a  weight  lifted  by  a  line  B.C. 
through  a  sling  about  the  weight 
terminating  at  the  point  A.  The 
sketch  may  also  represent  the  lift 
on  a  cylinder  cover,  the  towing  of  a 
barge  by  the  tow  line  attached  to  a 
bridle,  or  many  other  similar  appli- 
cations. 

Assume  in  the  first  illustration 
the  weight  to  be  lifted  is  5  tons,  and 
that  the  cable  B.C.  has  a  sufficient 
margin  of  safety  to  carry  the  load 
as  determined  from  a  table  of  safe 
working  stresses  allowable  for  the 
size  of  cable  used. 

Beginning  at  the  point  b  in  the 
stress  diagram,  draw  the  line  b.c. 
in  the  direction  the  force  acts 
parallel  to  B.C.  of  the  sketch,  and 
make  the  length  of  b.c.  5  tons  to  any 
convenient  scale.   From   c,   draw  a 


line  c.a.  parallel  to  C.A.  and  of  such 
a  length  that  a  line  drawn  from  a, 
drawn  parallel  to  A.B.,  will  land  on 
b.  The  length  of  the  line  c.a.^a.b. 
will  when  measured  to  the  same 
scale  show  the  stress  in  the  sling 
(appro.ximately  9  1/8  tons).  It  is 
evident  that  the  sling,  if  made  of  a 
single  part  of  the  same  cable  as 
used  in  the  hoist,  would  not  have 
the  same  safety  factor.  If  the  sling 
were  doubled,  the  hitch  would  be 
safe. 


Further:  If  on  the  stress  diagram 
the  dotted  triangle  be  drawn  mak- 
ing all  sides  equal  and  the  new  posi- 
tion be  indicated  on  the  sketch,  it 
will  be  noted  that  to  equalize  the 
stresses  in  the  sling  and  fall,  the 
sling  should  be  lengthened  as  in- 
dicated by  dotted  line  in  the  sketch. 
The  stresses  are  all  equal  when  the 
angles  at  A.B.  and  C.  are  equal 
(120  degrees). 

The  horizontal  projection  of  this 
stress  in  the  sling  is  represented  by 
the  line  a.e.  or  8%  tons,  as  drawn, 
in  lifting  a  cylinder  cover,  the 
length  of  line  a.e.  shows  the  com- 
pressive stress  on  the  strut  between 
the  eye  bolts. 

By  the  same  kind  of  practical 
common  sense  analysis  we  may  ap- 
ply the  stress  diagram  to  den-icks, 
ship's  booms,  masts,  and  other 
structural  members  in  compression 
or  tension. 

Fig.  8  may  represent  a  derrick, 
drawn  to  scale,  with  a  load  of  10 
tons  overhanging  the  foot  of  the 
mast  21  feet.  The  back  guy  at- 
tachment is  13  1/8  ft.  from  the  base 
of  the  mast.  The  problem  is  to  find 
the  stress  in  all  members.  By  tak- 
ing moments  about  the  base  of  the 
mast: 

10  X  21  ft.=  -1-210  foot  tons  to 
produce  clockwise  rotation. 

16  X  13  1/8  ft.=  —210  foot  tons  to 
produce  anti-clockwise  rota- 
tion. 
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Therefore  the  vertical  load  neces- 
sary to  hold  down  the  back  guy  is 
16  tons. 

As  the  sum  of  the  vertical  forces 
must  be  zero,  the  reaction  under  the 
mast  must  be  minus  (16+10)  tons, 
or  26  tons. 

Consider  the  point  of  the  boom. 

Starting  with  a.  in  the  stress  dia- 
gram, lay  off  a.b.  by  scale  to  equal 
10  tons,  drawing  the  line  from  a.  to 
b.  in  the  direction  the  force  acts, 
and  parallel  to  A.B.  From  b.  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  D.B.  until  a  line 
from  d.  parallel  to  D.A.  will  end  at 

a.  The  lines  b.d.  and  d.a.  can  now 
be  measured  to  obtain  the  stresses 
in  the  toppling  lift  and  in  the  boom. 

Next  consider  the  top  of  mast  as 
the  second  point  of  meeting  of 
forces.  Starting  with  the  topping 
lift  D.B.,  the  stress  in  this  part  was 
found  from  a  consideration  of  the 
first  point;  therefore,  beginning  at 
d,  in  the  stress  diagram  to  the  point 

b,  from  b  draw  a  line  parallel  to 
B.E.  to  a  point  where  a  line  from  e 
drawn  parallel  to  E.D.  will  reach 
the  point  d.  The  length  of  the  lines 
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b.e.  and  e.d.  to  the  same  scale  will 
give  the  stress  in  the  back  guy  and 
in  the  mast.  Consider  the  third 
point  where  the  back  guy  joins  the 
strut  between  the  bottom  of  back 
guy  and  the  foot  of  the  mast. 

We  have  the  stress  in  the  back 
guy  E.B.  from  the  previous  consid- 
eration on  the  stress  diagrams  as 
b.e.  Beginning  at  e,  follow  along 
e.b.  to  b,  from  b  draw  a  line  paral- 
lel to  B.C.  until  a  line  from  the 
point  c  drawn  parallel  to  C.E.  will 
terminate  at  e.  The  length  of  the 
lines  b.e.  and  c.e.  when  measured 
by  the  same  scale  will  give  the 
stresses  in  the  support  of  the  der- 
rick B.C.  and  the  strut  between  the 
back  guy  and  the  heel  of  the  mast. 
As  the  stress  in  B.C.  was  found  by 
1  moments  in  the  beginning,  we  have 
a  good  check  on  the  length  of  the 
line  b.e. 

Consider  the  parts  of  the  derrick 
meeting  at  the  foot  of  the  boom.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  stresses  in  all 
these  parts  have  been  found.  To  re- 
view the  stress  diagram  start  with 
the  boom  A.D.  and  follow  the  other 
members  in  order.    Beginning  with 


a,  follow  the  stress  in  the  boom  to 
d,  thence  to  e  for  the  stress  in  D.E. ; 
thence  to  c  for  the  stress  in  E.C.; 
thence  to  a  for  the  stress  in  C.A., 
the  point  of  beginning.  The  reaction 
from  the  mast  and  boom  which  was 
found  by  moments  to  be  26  tons  will 
serve  as  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  drawing. 

To  determine  the  sign  of  the 
stresses,  tension,  or  compression, 
when  drawing  the  stress  diagram 
for  each  point,  such  as  the  top  of 
the  mast,  the  stress  for  D.B.  is 
drawn  from  d  to  b  in  the  stress  dia- 
gram which  will  indicate  that  the 
stress  is  tension  as  its  action  in  the 
part  D.B.  is  away  from  the  top  of 
the  mast.  Likewise  the  stress  in 
B.E.  is  tension  because  the  stress 
diagram  indicates  the  action  of  the 
stress  is  away  from  the  top  of  mast. 
Also  the  stress  in  the  mast  is  com- 
pression because  drawing  the  line 
from  e  to  d  in  the  stress  diagram 
indicates  the  stress  is  towards  the 
top  of  the  mast.  It  is  customary  in 
the  stress  diagram  to  indicate  the 
compressive  stress  by  +  and  the 
tension  stresses  by  — . 


An  Interesting  Experiment  Showing  the  Influence  of  Pipe 
and  Pump  Layout  on  Air  in  Circulating  Water 


FOR  many  years  marine  engin- 
eers have  been  baffled  by  the 
erratic  behavior  of  surface 
condenser  tubes.  Even  though  the 
very  best  of  tubes  are  selected,  in 
many  cases  the  life  of  the  tubes  has 
proved  but  of  short  duration,  and 
the  trouble  and  expense  arising 
from  the  failure  of  condenser  tubes 
have  been  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern in  the  operation  of  the  ship. 

It  was  thought  some  years 
ago  that  the  development  and  stan- 
dardization of  admiralty  tube  metal 
with  the  improved  methods  of 
manufacture  brought  into  this  art 
by  the  metallurgist  and  the  micro- 
scopist  would  enable  the  production 
of  tubes  whch  would  successfully 
combat  corrosive  action  so  often 
found  in  surface  condensers.  This, 
unfortunately,  has  not  been  true; 
for  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  fin- 
est admiralty  tubes  obtainable  fre- 
quently show  a  shorter  life  than 
those  which  were  previously  select- 
ed and  manufactured  with  less  care. 
Many  reasons  and  theories  have 
been  advanced  and  a  great  deal  has 


been  written  on  this  subject  during 
the  past  ten  years ;  but  none  of  the 
suggestions  ventured  appear  to 
have  aided  in  the  least  as  a  correc- 
tive measure. 

A  few  years  ago  F.  E.  Payne,  pre- 
sident of  the  Crane  Packing  Com- 
pany, became  Interested  in  this  sub- 
ject in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture and  the  promotion  of  sales 
of  metallic  condenser  packing.  He 
realized  that  it  was  necessary  to 
discover  and  eliminate,  if  possible, 
the  source  of  the  deleterious  action 
or  actions  which  affected  the  con- 
denser tube  life.  With  this  thought 
in  mind  he  instructed  the  writer  to 
investigate  this  subject  in  order 
that  we  might  discover,  if  possible, 
the  source  of  the  trouble.  Some 
years  ago,  after  examining  a  very 
large  number  of  condensers  in  op- 
eration throughout  the  marine 
world,  as  well  as  the  industrial  and 
utility  plants  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  several  condensers  abroad, 
the  writer  became  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  separation  or  intro- 
duction of  air  into  the  circulating 


water  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
rapid  corrosion  so  often  occurring 
to  condenser  tubes. 

What  is  the  source  of  the  great 
amount  of  air  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  destruction?  Many  ob- 
servers argue  that  should  air  con- 
tribute to  the  destruction  of  the 
condenser  tubes  it  is  logical  to  be- 
lieve that  same  was  contained  in 
the  water  as  entrained  air  or  air 
in  solution.  The  writer  has  always 
disagreed  with  any  such  claim,  and 
has  tended  always  to  the  belief  that 
the  air  getting  into  the  condenser 
was  always  greater  than  the  amount 
of  entrained  air,  or  air  in  solution, 
which  might  normally  exist  in 
either  sea  or  still  water,  and  like- 
wise felt  that  such  air  was  intro- 
duced into  the  water  often  as  a 
means  of  taking  same  into  the  con- 
denser. 

In  order  to  observe  actually  what 
was  carried  into  the  condenser 
water  boxes  during  the  periods  of 
operation,  a  ship  was  selected  in 
which  the  condenser  showed  a 
rapid  tube  erosion.  This  ship's  con- 
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denser  was  equipped  with  glass  ob- 
servation doors  and  the  water  com- 
partments of  the  condenser  were  il- 
luminated through  the  use  of  diver's 
lamps  which  made  it  possible  to 
observe  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
water  boxes  as  it  entered  the  tubes. 

At  the  time  of  installing  this  ob- 
servation apparatus,  the  ship  was 
lying  alongside  the  dock  at  New 
York,  and  was  loaded  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  overboard  discharge 
from  the  condenser  was  approxi- 
mately 2^-2  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

A  dock  trial  was  run  and  obser- 
vations made  throughout,  and  much 
to  the  surprise  of  all  who  were  ob- 
serving this  run  no  sign  of  air  could 
be  detected  in  the  water  boxes  of 
this  condenser.  It  was  thought  that 
possibly  the  speed  of  the  circulat- 
ing pump  might  change  this  condi- 
tion, and  the  speed  of  this  pump 
was  increased  and  decreased  from 
minimum  to  maximum.  Still  there 
was  no  sign  of  air  in  the  circulat- 
ing water.  The  inflow  ends  of  the 
condenser  tubes  appeared  to  be  fill- 
ed with  salt  water,  and  had  this  test 
been  discontinued  at  this  point  the 
results  were  such  as  might  forever 
have  dismissed  the  thought  that  air 
was  present  in  the  circulating 
water. 

The  writer  felt  that  the  observa- 
tions should  continue  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  operations  of 
the  ship's  propulsion  plant.  There- 
fore, it  was  planned  to  continue 
these  observations  during  the  ac- 
tual ship  operation  and  at  definite 
loading. 

In  order  that  this  ship  might  dis- 
charge a  portion  of  her  cargo,  a  run 
of  approximately  60  miles  to  an- 
other port  was  made;  and  during 
this  run  no  air  could  be  detected  in 
the  circulating  water.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  during  this  time 
the  overboard  discharge  from  the 
condenser  was  down  two  feet  under 
the  water. 

Upon  discharging  a  portion  of  the 
present  cargo  the  ship  rose  out  of 


the  water  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
overboard  discharge  from  the  main 
condenser  came  approximately  two 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and,  with  this  condition,  the 
moment  the  circulating  pump  was 
started  the  condenser  water  boxes 
became  filled  with  air  and  water, 
the  air  bubbles  ocurring  in  the  form 
of  a  literal  breeze;  and  the  globules 
of  air  were  bombarded  with  great 
velocity  into  the  inflow  ends  of  the 
condenser  tubes  and  flowed  toward 
the  corroded  areas  which  could  be 
observed  at  the  inflow  ends  of  the 
condenser  tubes  in  a  manner  which 
might  cause  one  to  believe  that  they 
were  literally  attracted  by  these 
portions. 

An  examination  of  the  lay-out  of 
this  condenser  installation  showed 
that  the  overboard  discharge  was 
placed  directly  above  and  immedi- 
ately over  the  sea  chest,  and,  while 
it  is  true  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  elevation  between  the  sea  chest 
and  the  overboard  discharge  of  ap- 
proximately 15  feet  in  the  average 
marine  lay-out,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  overboard  discharge,  when 
above  the  water  line,  carries  air 
down  into  the  sea  chest  in  large 
quantities. 

The  observation  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  overboard  discharge 
should  be  placed  sufficiently  aft  of 
the  main  injection  sea  chest  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  air  and  in- 
ducing a  carrying  down  into  the 
sea  by  the  down-pour  of  the  over- 
board discharge  stream. 

To  anyone  doubting  the  extent  to 
which  air  is  carried  into  the  water 
by  the  downpour  of  a  stream  expos- 
ed to  the  air,  let  them  make  the  fol- 
lowing simple  experiment: 

Take  a  large  glass  bottle  and 
partly  fill  it  with  water;  then  con- 
nect a  hose  line  to  a  faucet  and  per- 
mit water  to  flow  through  this  hose 
into  the  partly  filled  bottle  and  ob- 
serve the  tremendous  amount  of  air 
carried  in  and  down  under  the 
water  by  the  down-flowing  stream. 


Diesel-Electric  Tanker  for  the  Tide 
Water  Oil  Company 


ANEW  coastwise,  diesel-elec- 
tric  tanker  under  construction 
for  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Com- 
pany will  carry  as  cargo  approxi- 
mately 20,000  barrels  of  gasoline 
and  approximately  55,000  gallons  of 
lubricating  oil,  the   latter  in   indi- 


vidual tanks  in  the  forward  hold 
space.  Her  route  will  be  between 
the  limits  of  Portland,  Maine,  and 
Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  She  will 
be  manned  by  a  crew  of  18  men. 

The  hull   construction   is   on  the 
Isherwood    system,    and    is    being 


built  and  equipped  by  The  Pusey  & 
Jones  Corporation  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  The  vessel  will  have  a 
length  of  255  feet,  a  beam  of  44 
feet,  a  draft  of  approximately  15 
feet  6  inches,  and  a  deadweight  of 
about  2400  tons. 

The  power  plant  will  consist  of 
two  6  -  cylinder,  non  -  reversible, 
heavy  -  duty,  solid-injection  De  la 
Vergne  diesel  engines  rated  625 
shaft  horsepower  at  225  revolutions 
per  minute.  These  will  be  direct 
connected  to  two  direct-current 
generators  each  rated  410  kilo- 
watts, 225  revolutions  per  minute, 
250  volts,  shunt  wound.  The  gen- 
erators and  other  electric  equip- 
ment will  be  furnished  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  two  main  gen- 
erators, there  will  also  be  three 
auxiliary  generators,  each  rated  45 
kilowatts.  240  volts,  compound 
wound.  Two  of  these  generators 
will  be  mounted  on  shaft  extensions 
of  the  main  generators,  and  the 
third  will  be  direct-connected  to  a 
3-cylinder,  solid-injection,  Winton 
diesel  engine.  These  three  genera- 
tors will  furnish  power  for  excita- 
tion and  also  for  lighting  and  the 
operation  of  auxiliaries. 

The  propulsion  motor  will  be  a 
double-unit  machine  rated  1000 
shaft  horsepower,  130  revolutions 
per  minute,  500  volts.  It  will  con- 
sist of  two  500-horsepower,  ISO-re- 
volutions per  minute,  250  -  volt 
motors  mounted  on  a  common  shaft 
with  two  bearings  and  base. 

Propulsion  control  will  consist  of 
the  variable  voltage  (Ward  Leon- 
ard) system,  and  will  be  arranged 
for  operation  from  both  the  engine 
room  and  the  pilot  house.  The  pro- 
pulsion control  switchboard  will  be 
located  in  the  engine  room  and  will 
be  of  the  dead-front  type.  A  live- 
front  type  of  switchboard  for  the 
auxiliary  generators  and  lighting 
and  power  distribution  circuits  will 
also  be  located  in  the  engine  room. 

Electrified  auxiliaries  include 
two  main  cargo  pumps  rated  75 
horsepower  each;  two  lubricat- 
ing oil  cargo  pumps  rated  15 
horsepower  each;  a  number  of 
other  pumps;  and  deck  and  other 
auxiliaries,  the  whole  having  an  ag- 
gregate rating  of  210  horsepower. 
Steering  gear,  capstan  and  anchor 
windlass  will  be  of  Allan  Cunning- 
ham manufacture.  Cooking  and 
heating  will  be  done  electrically, 
although  a  steam  boiler  will  be  in- 
stalled. 
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istiing  Vessels 

An  Interesting  TypelThat  Still  Favors  Reciprocating  Triples  and  Scotch  Boilers 


THE  bulk  of  the  coasting  trade 
around  the  British  Isles  is  car- 
ried out  by  a  very  able  and  sea- 
worthy type  of  vessel  which  long 
experience  has  shown  to  be  most 
suitable  for  working  to  a  regular 
schedule  throughout  the  year  and 
in  all  weathers.  These  craft  are 
known  as  coasters,  and  average 
from  350  to  700  tons  deadweight, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying illustrations,  have  a 
distinctive  and  by  no  means  un- 
pleasing  appearance.  Construction 
is  invariably  of  steel  to  Lloyds  or 
British  Corporation,  the  hull  being 
designed  with  a  raised  poop  and 
quarter  deck,  well  deck  forward, 
and  a  high  forecastle  head  which 
greatly  enhances  its  sea-going 
qualities.  The  bridge  and  captain's 
quarters  are  usually  about  mid- 
ships at  the  after  break  of  the  well 
deck,  and,  whilst  steering  shelters 
are  provided,  they  are  by  no  means 
so  elaborate  as  the  pilot  houses  fit- 
ted to  American  coasting  vessels. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  British  coaster  is  the  compara- 
tively high  power  installed,  the 
speed  under  service  conditions  be- 
ing from  9  to  10  knots,  and  it  is  the 
recognized  practice  to  fit  engines 
having  at  least  an  equivalent  indi- 
cated horsepower  to  the  number  of 
tons  deadweight  carried.  In  some 
cases  this  ratio  is  considerably  ex- 
ceeded by  the  power,  and  vessels 
capable  of  eleven  or  even  twelve 
knots  under  favorable  conditions 
are  not  uncommon. 

In  the  case  of  a  typical  British 
coaster  to  carry  500  tons  dead- 
weight on  a  draft  of  13  feet,  the  di- 
mensions would  be  as  follows: 
Length  between  perpendiculars,  145 
feet;  breadth,  26  feet;  and  depth, 
12  feet  6  inches  at  the  well  deck. 
One  long  cargo  hold  with  a  portable 
wooden  bulkhead  amidships  would 
be  provided,  and  although  water- 
tight bulkheads  are  fitted  at  either 
end  of  the  hold,  it  is  not  the  usual 
practice  to  have  any  water-tight 
division  in  order  not  to  break  the 
stowage  of  bulky  cargoes.  Two 
large  hatchways  are  arranged  to- 
gether with  an  elaborate  system  of 
powerful  winches  and  derricks  for 
loading  and  discharging  as  rapidly 
as  possible;  and  special  stiffening 
is  often  arranged  in  the  bottom  for 
grounding  at  low  tide. 

Up  to  the  present  time  steam  ma- 
chinery  has   been    preferred   as    a 


triple  expansion  engines  having 
cylinders  14,  22,  and  38  inches  by 
24-inch  stroke,  steam  being  sup- 
plied by  a  single-ended,  return  tube 
boiler  13  feet  6  inches  diameter  by 
10  feet,  burning  coal  as  fuel  and 
developing  550  indicated  horsepower 
for  10  to  10^2  knots. 

Some  of  the  companies  engaged 
in  the  British  coastal  trade  own  a 
considerable  number  of  ships  of 
this  type,  and  besides  trading  be- 
tween home  ports,  maintain  regular 
Continental  services,  principally  to 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 


Trade  Literature 

Commerce  Yearbook  for  1928  — 
Volume  II,  Foreign  Countries.  Pub- 
lished by  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.C.  Price 
$1.25. 

This  is  a  source  book  of  informa- 
tion on  world  business  compiled  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  &  Domestic 
Commerce,  and  contains  the  latest 
facts  and  figures  on  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  65  countries.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  provide  a 
convenient  source  of  information 
on  current  trends  in  international 
industry  and  trade  for  exporters, 
importers,  bankers,  manufacturers, 
economists,  publicists,  students,  and 
others  interested  in  world  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  the  sequel  to  Commerce 
Yearbook  on  Domestic  Commerce, 
previously  published,  price  ?1.  The 
books  may  be  obtained  from  any 
branch  office  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 


Four  typical  coastwise  British  steamers.  Top 

to    bottom:    Steamship    Torfrey;    Steamship 

Noos  Head,  discharging  aground;  Steamship 

Felspar;  and  Steamship  Stanley  Forge. 

means  of  propulsion,  and  although 
two  or  three  craft  of  about  350  tons 
deadweight  and  a  number  of  smal- 
ler coasters  of  150  to  200  tons  have 
been  equipped  with  semi-diesel  en- 
gines up  to  350  brake  horsepower, 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  in  the 
way  of  building  large  motor  coast- 
ers; and,  until  the  price  of  suitable 
internal  combustion  machinery  is 
considerably  reduced,  there  is  not 
much  prospect  of  its  being  adopt- 
ed. The  power  plant  of  a  500-ton 
coaster  would  consist  of  a  set    of 


Baltimore  Association  of  Com- 
merce, 22  Light  Street,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  has  issued  Directory  of 
1929,  listing  alphabetically  and 
under  classification  all  the  business 
houses  of  Baltimore,  transportation 
companies  and  agencies,  foreign  and 
coastwise  shipping  laws,  general 
and  useful  information  for  shippers 
and  traders. 


International  Nickel  Company,  67 

Wall  Street,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y.,  has 
recently  printed  Bulletin  No.  13  on 
Nickel  Steel,  giving  complete  data 
and  applications  on  torsion,  impact 
and  other  mechanical  properties  of 
SAE-3130  Nickel-chrome  steel. 


Workboats  and  Their  Power  Plants 


THE  Campbell  Machine  Com- 
pany of  San  Diego  has  recently 
taken  contracts  to  build  two  of 
the  largest  tuna  fishing  boats  yet 
laid  down  in  California.  These  ves- 
sels are  to  be  identical,  one  being 
for  Manuel  Freitas  and  the  other 
for  Joaquin  Medina  &  Co. 

The  general  characteristics  of 
these  boats  are: 

Length  over-all  120'0" 

Beam   27'0" 

Depth  of  hull  11'6" 

They  will  be  built  of  Oregon  pine, 
heavily  timbered  to  the  designs  and 
following  the  well-known  practice 
of  this  very  competent  wooden  ship- 
builder. An  interesting  feature  in 
connection  with  the  equipment  of 
these  boats  is  that  they  are  said  to 
be  the  first  fishing  boats  built  in 
California  to  be  equipped  with  all 
electrical  driven  auxiliary  machin- 
ery. 

The  main  power  plant  will  consist 
of  a  400-horsepower,  6-cylinder,  di- 
rectly reversible  marine  diesel  en- 
gine built  and  supplied  by  the  Un- 
ion Diesel  Engine  Company  of  Oak- 
land, California.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  in  the 
case  of  each  boat  the  Union  diesel 
engine  is  a  repeat  order,  Manuel 
Freitas  being  already  the  owner  of 


Eight  cylinder,  400  horsepower  Union  diesel  engine  on  the  test  block  at  the  plant  of  the 

Union  Diesel  Engine   Company,   Oakland,    California.    This  engine  was  installed  in  the 

yacht  Norab. 


a  Campbell  built  95-foot  fishing 
boat,  the  Del  Monte,  powered  with  a 
225-horsepower  Union  diesel,  and 
Joaquin  Medina  &  Co.  being  inter- 
ested in  the  ownership  of  an  older 
boat  powered  with  a  150-horsepower 
Union  diesel. 

For  auxiliary  power  two  30-kilo- 
watt  Westinghouse  generators  are 
to  be  installed  in  each  boat.  One  of 
these  is  to  be  driven  by  a  45-horse- 
power  Union  diesel  engine  directly 
connected,  and  the  other  by  belt 
drive  from  the  main  engine.    These 


two  generators  will  supply  light  and 
power  for  the  auxiliary  machinery. 

The  boats  will  be  built  with  large 
bait  tanks  and  fish  holds  served  by 
an  8-ton  York  refrigerating  system 
with  3000  lineal  feet  of  brine  coils. 
The  ammonia  compressor  of  this 
York  refrigerating  system  will  be 
driven  by  a  10-horsepower  Westing- 
house  marine  type  motor. 

Two  bait  pumps  will  be  installed, 
each  of  the  centrifugal  type  with  8- 
inch  suction  and  6-inch  discharge, 
directly  driven  by  a  TV-;  horsepower 
Westinghouse  motor.  The  bilge 
pump,  anchor  windlass,  and  cargo 
winch  are  all  of  the  Campbell  Ma- 
chine Company  make  and  are  each 
driven  directly  by  Westinghouse 
electric  motors. 

These  two  vessels  are  contracted 
for  delivery  July  15,  1929,  at  a  cost 
of  $95,000  each. 


An  interesting  view  of  the  tuna  fishing  ho.it  Marintr  s!ioriI\    .ifter  collision  with 
tanker,  in  which  the  Mariner  was  nearly  cut  in  two. 


The  Campbell  Machine  Company 
reports  that  the  yacht  Norab,  fully 
described  in  the  January  issue  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  on  a  recent 
business  cruise  to  Ensenada,  Mexi- 
co, averaged  12  knots  on  the  entire 
trip  and  that  the  owner  is  very  well 
pleased  with  his  ship  and  her  power 
plant.  This  yacht  is  now  on  a  two 
months'  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia and  along  the  Mexican  coast. 


SAN  rn/jiv, 
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THE  illustrations  accompanying 
this  article  give  a  very  good 
general  idea  of  the  design  of  a 
95-foot  diesel  auxiliary  schooner 
yacht  drawn  up  by  C.  Padgett  Hod- 
son,  San  Francisco  naval  architect, 
for  a  San  Francisco  yachtsman. 

Bids  have  been  called  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  boat,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  construction  will  com- 
mence in  the  near  future.  The  re- 
quirements given  the  naval  archi- 
tect on  this  job  were  for  a  cruiser 
with  a  draft  shallow  enough  for 
navigation  on  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  its  inlets  and  for  seaworthiness 
and  cruising  ability  to  make  her 
comfortable  for  extended  ocean 
cruises,  such  as  to  Hawaii  and  the 
South  Seas. 

The  over-all  length  of  95  feet, 
while  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
required  number  of  guests  comfort- 
ably, allows  a  somewhat  short 
overhang  at  the  bow  and  stern. 
The  beam  is  23  feet  3  inches,  draft 
10  feet  6  inches.  The  timbers  are 
very  heavy  for  this  size  craft,  and 
will  more  than  meet  Lloyd's  A-1  re- 
quirements in  all  respects. 

The  sail  rig  was  designed  to 
work  the  yacht  with  as  small  a  crew 
as  possible — a  stay-sail  schooner 
rig  with  a  minimum  of  area.  A 
novel  feature  in  the  design  of  the 
accommodations  in  the  general  lay- 


Outboard  profile  and  sail  pi 


out  is  the  large  enclosed  deck 
lounge  with  floor  sunk  sufficiently 
below  deck  level  to  give  good  head 
room  without  interfering  with  the 
working  of  the  sails.  This  should 
be  a  very  comfortable  feature  on 
long  cruises. 


The  main  power  plant  is  figured 
for  150  horsepower  diesel  engine,  di- 
rectly reversible,  and  with  clutch 
for  releasing  the  propeller  when 
traveling  under  sail.  This  clutch 
is  to  be  incorporated  in  the  bed- 
plate of  the  engine. 


Inboard  profile  and 


accommodation  plan  of  au:dliary  schooner  yacht  designed  by  C.  Padgett  Hodson,  San  Francisco  naval  architect. 


Ma 


Nelseco  Diesel  Engine  Replaces  Steam  Plant  on  Large  Steel  Trawler 


N  January  2  the  New  London 
I  Ship  and  Engine  Company  of 
Groton,  Connecticut,  held  suc- 
cessful trials  of  the  large  converted 
steel  trawler  Cormorant,  which  it 
had  completed  for  the  Ocean  Trawl- 
ing Company  of  Boston.  The  hull 
of  the  Cormorant  was  originally  de- 
signed and  built  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment as  an  auxiliary  naval  ves- 
sel and  is  of  all  steel  construction. 
As  converted  to  diesel  propulsion 
for  commercial  fishing,  her  princi- 
pal characteristics  are: 

Length  over-all  150'0" 

Length  between  perpendicu- 
lars    139'5" 

Beam  molded  25'0" 

Depth  molded  14'7" 

Capacity:  Fresh  water,  gals. -.15,000 


d  trawler  Cormorant  on  her  trials. 


Outboard  profile  of  Cormorant. 


Capacity:  Fuel  oil,  gallons  ...25.000 
Speed  (approximate),  knots  ....  10.5 
Radius  of  action  (approximate), 

full     speed    and    full    tanks, 

knots   8,000 

Main  engine;   Nelseco;   brake 

horsepower  500 

Auxiliary    engine:    Nelseco; 

brake  horsepower  115 

Capacity  of  fish  (net),  lbs.  400,000 

Capacity  of  ice,  lbs 100,000 

Capacity  of  total  cargo,  lbs.  500,000 

The  pictures  and  profile  herewith 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  neat, 
business-like  appearance  of  this 
craft  and  of  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  her  interior  arrange- 
ments. There  are  comfortable  ac- 
commodations for  16  men  in  the 
forecastle.  Officers  and  engineer 
personnel  are  housed  aft. 

The  main  propulsion  unit  is  a  500 
brake  horsepower,  4-cycle,  single- 
acting,  6-cylinder,  mechanical  in- 
jection, Nelseco  diesel  engine,  di- 
rectly  connected  to    the    propeller 


500    brake    horsepower,    6-cylindei 
diesel  engine  in  the  engine  ) 


shaft  and  directly  reversible.  On 
sea  trials  this  engine  drove  the  Cor- 
morant easily  at  10.5  knots  an  hour. 
All  auxiliary  machinery  on  the 
Cormorant  is  electrically  driven. 
Electric  power  is  provided  by  a  115- 
horsepower  Nelseco  diesel  engine 
driving  an  Electro-Dynamic,  250- 
volt  generator.  Fresh  water  piping, 
serviced  by  two  motor-d  riven 
pumps,  supplies  the  galley,  officers' 
and  crew's  quarters,  and  sanitary 
system.  Piping  from  5x8-inch  Trip- 
lex plunger  type  motor  driven  fire 
and  bilge  pump  is  connected  to  every 
compartment  of  the  ship 
for  both  suction  and  dis- 
charge. This  pump  will 
throw  180  gallons  a  min- 
ute against  a  head  of  70 
pounds. 

The  trawling  winch 
housed  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  deck  erection,  is 
driven  by  a  75-horsepower 
Electro-Dynamic  motor.  A 
complete  refrigerating 
plant  is  installed,  cutting 
down  the  ice  consumption. 
With  fifty  tons  of  ice 
aboard,  the  Cormorant  has 
a  net  fish  capacity  of  200 
tons.  This  capacity  is  said 
to  be  the  top  record  for 
American  trawlers. 

The  test  of  propulsion 
plant  and  auxiliaries  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  her 
owners,  and  she  is  now 
profitably  engaged  in 
deep-sea  fishing. 


The  illustration  at  the  right  gives  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  new  Delta  Stalidard,  a 
shallow  draft  motor  tanker  recently  delivered 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (Cal.f.)  by 
the  Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd. 

The  Delta  Standard  is  101  feet  4  inches 
over-all  length  and  an  even  100  feet  be- 
tween perpendiculars.  She  has  a  molded 
beam  of  22  feet  and  a  beam  over-guards 
of  23  feet  5  inches.  She  provides  tanks  tor 
22.000  gallons  of  gasoline,  a  weight  of 
63 '4  tons,  and  space  to  accommodate  24.6 
tons  of  package  freight  on  a  draft  of  5  feet. 

Her  power  plant  consists  of  two  Sterlmg 
Petrel  150  horsepower  gasoline  engines  op- 
erating through  reduction  gearing,  which, 
on  fully  loaded  trial  drove  the  boat  at  9 
knots.  A  5-kilowatt  Universal  generating  set 
takes  care  of  the  auxiliary  electric  load. 
Kinney  pumps  driven  by  Novo  gasohne 
engines  are  used  for  moving  the  cargo. 

King-Knight   Company   of   Sa 
furnished  the  power  plant. 


Illustration  at  left  shows  the  beautiful 
cruiser  Hoqua  owned  by  E.  M.  Mills  of  San 
Francisco.  This  cruiser  has  recently  been 
equipped  with  a  Model  600  Delco  lighting 
unit,  which  takes  care  of  electric  lights  for 
all  of  the  accommodations  and  for  naviga- 
tion. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  connection 
with  this  boat  is  the  complete  Lux  system 
for  protection  of  the  engine  room  and  the 
bilge  against  fire  hazards. 

The  Lux  system  was  installed  by  Hough 
&;  Egbert  of  San  Francisco,  representing 
Walter  Kiddc  Sc  Co.  of  New  York. 


Illustration 
bird's-eye  ' 
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:   right    gives     an     excellent 

fine  ship  is  now  stationed  per- 
1  the  Pacific  Coast,  operating 
Francisco  Bay.  The  Tahoe  is 
evenue  cutters  built  by  the  Fore 
Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  and  powered  on  the  rnodcrn 
central  station  plan,  with  turbo-electric  pro- 
pulsion by  the  Westinghousc  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Company.  ,     u    r-u  t 

The  Tahoe  and  her  sister  vessel,  the  Chel- 
on,  which  is  operating  out  of  Puget  Sound, 
should  be  of  great  assistance  to  all  legiti- 
mate marine  enterprises  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  will  undoubtedly  cause  some  trepidation 
among  the  illegitimate  navigators. 
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New  Dock  at  Erie  Basin 

Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  Adopt  Interesting  Methods  in  Building 
the  Largest  Graving  Dock  in  New  York  Harbor 


DESPITE  unusual  dif- 
ficulties encountered 
in  excavations,  rapid 
progress  is  being  made  in 
the  construction  of  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion's mammoth  graving 
dock  at  its  Robins  plant  in 
Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn. 

The  500-ton  floating 
steel  gate,  fabricated  at 
the  Tebo  yard,  was  launch- 
ed recently,  and  everything 
indicates  that  the  dock 
will  be  ready  for  service 
in  the  fall,  at  which  time 
the  Todd  Shipyards  Cor- 
poration will  be  able  to 
dry-dock  in  one  day  175.- 
000  tons  of  shipping.  The 
new  dock,  which  is  715 
feet  long,  113  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  and  93  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  will  be  the 
largest  dock  in  New  York 
harbor,  and  will  give  New 
York  facilities  for  the 
handling  of  large  liners 
that  it  has  never  before  possessed. 

Surveys  made  preliminary  to  the 
commencement  of  the  work  indicat- 
ed that  soil  conditions  similar  to 
those  found  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  dock  existed  in  the  Erie  Basin 
area. 

In  the  navy  yard  job  the  contrac- 
tors started  to  use  steel  sheet  piling; 
but  when  boulders  were  encounter- 
ed the  piling  broke  up;  and  when 
attempts  were  made  to  dig  out  the 
boulders  sand  ran  through  the 
breaks.  A  settlement  of  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  followed,  and  a  sewer 
broke.  To  complete  the  job,  the  site 
was  surrounded  by  a  cut-off  of  con- 
crete pneumatic  caissons  which  was 
an  effective  but  very  expensive 
■  method.  Admiral  F.  R.  Harris  had 
charge  of  the  Navy  dock  at  that 
time,  and  it  is  under  his  supervision 


Above;  View  from  the  inshore  end  of  the  new  graving 
dock  at  Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn,  showing  use  of  sheet 
steel  piling  for  shutting  out  surface  water.  Below.  Air- 


pla 


■  of  the  Erie  Basin  Plant  showing  location  of 
the  new  dock  and  its  ptunp  well. 


that  the  Todd  corporation  is  build- 
ing the  new  dock. 

For  this  job  a  very  effective  steel 
sheet  piling,  made  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  is  being  used.  This 
piling  is  a  new  Lackawanna  section 
developed  recently.  The  piling  has 
been  practically  all  driven,  and 
where  boulders  were  encountered 
the  driving  was  stopped  while  the 
boulders  were  dug  around  and  re- 
moved. 

The  construction  work  has  been 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  in- 
shore 500-foot  section  being  on  the 
site  of  the  old  dock,  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  sheet  piling  and  dug 
to  a  depth  of  about  16  feet  below 
the  old  foundations.  This  method  is 
an  innovation  in  drj'-dock  construc- 
tion. Instead  of  trying  to  make  the 
dock  absolutely  water-tight,  which 
would  require  an  enormous  amount 
of  excavation  and  concrete,  the 
water  flow  in  is  cut  off  with  sheet 
piling  and  the  center  part  of  the 
dock,  which  rests  on  timber  piles,  is 
open,  permitting  ground  water  to 
seep  up  through  the  floor  and  be 
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taken  care  of  by  the  drainage 
pumps.  The  design  of  the  inshore 
section  of  the  dock  is  a  combination 
of  the  old  timber  type  construction 
and  the  modern  concrete  type. 

The  250  foot  outshore  section  of 
the  dock,  which  goes  beyond  the 
gate  of  the  old  dock,  will  be  con- 
structed without  removing  the 
water.  The  site  is  being  excavated 
by  dredges;  timber  foundation  piles 
will  be  driven ;  and  steel  trusses  and 
forms  placed  across  the  dock.  The 
space  between  the  trusses  will  be 
filled  with  concrete  under  the  water 
with  a  12-inch  pipe  Tremie.  After 
all  this  concrete  is  placed,  the  area 
is  pumped  out  and  walls  and  floors 
placed  in  frame  construction  and 
connected  up  to  the  inner  dock, 
which,  by  that  time,  will  be  com- 
pleted. This  is  a  rather  novel 
method  of  construction.  Something 
similar  was  tried  on  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor dock  and  also  on  the  dock  at 
Kobe,  Japan. 

To  pump  out  the  dock  the   pump 


well,  in  which  the  pumps  and  other 
machinery  will  be  placed,  was  built 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  60  feet 
high.  It  was  sunk  to  its  position  by 
digging  out  inside  three  digging 
wells.  It  was  built  up  as  it  sank  to 
place.  This  was  done  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  handling  of  ves- 
sels in  dock  No.  2,  50  feet  away.  To 
finally  settle  the  well  to  the  design- 
ed position  it  was  weighted  with 
1000  tons  of  pig  iron.  With  the  set- 
tlement completed,  the  bottoms  of 
the  three  digging  wells  were  sealed 
by  depositing  concrete  under  water 
with  the  Tremie,  the  caisson  pumped 
out,  and  the  interior  finished.  This 
is  a  familiar  method  of  constructing 
deep  bridge  pier  foundations,  but 
was  never  used  before  on  a  dry 
dock  pump  well. 

The  main  pumping  plant  will  con- 
sist of  two  large  48-inch  spiral 
screw  pumps  driven  by  two  700- 
horsepower  Westinghouse  motors, 
so  that  the  dock  can  be  unwatered 
in  less  than  two  hours. 


Bronze  Welding  a  Diesel  Engine  Frame 


and  set  in  position.  The  vee  in  this 
metal  was  about  2  inches  wide,  and 
the  length  of  the  break  was  about 
2  feet  in  all.  This  was  completely 
filled  with  bronze  welding  rod,  and 
a  substantial  reinforcement  built  up 
over  the  edges  of  the  nearby  metal. 
The  next  morning  the  welding 
had  been  completely  finished  and 
the  tugboat  was  put  back  into  ser- 
vice. It  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  time  now  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  crack  or  weakening  of  the 
casting  even  though  it  is  submitted 
to  very  severe  service,  undergoing 
a  great  deal  of  vibration.  The  of- 
ficials of  the  tugboat  fleet  have 
been  very  pleased  with  this  repair, 
and  expect  to  repair  any  further 
accidents  of  the  sort  in  the  same 
manner. 

Bronze-welding  in  this  case  was 
the  only  method  which  could  be 
used,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  preheat  but  also  because  the 
casting  could  not  be  moved  from 
place  without  entailing  an  enor- 
mous expense.  The  low  cost  of  the 
bronze-welded  repair  is  another  fea- 
ture which  recommends  it  highly. 


A  RECENT  welding  repair  op- 
eration that  saved  much  time 
and  money  for  an  Atlantic 
Coast  towing  company  is  described 
in  the  January  issue  of  "Oxy-Acety- 
lene  Tips,"  as  follows: 

Most  of  the  tugboats  built  within 
the  last  five  or  ten  years  have  been 
equipped  for  speed  and  service  with 
diesel  engines.  They  are  able  to 
travel  much  faster  and  maneuver 
much  more  quickly  than  the  old 
coal-burning  type. 

Recently  a  diesel-engine  operated 
tugboat,  one  of  a  fleet  of  fifty,  suf- 
fered an  accident  in  which  the  con- 
necting rod  of  one  of  the  cylinders 
went  through  the  two  sides  and  the 
base  of  the  engine  frame.  After  be- 
ing towed  into  port,  the  owners 
made  investigations  to  discover  the 
easiest  way  to  repair  the  breaks. 
Speed  of  repair  was  greatly  desired 
because  to  tie  up  this  tugboat  repre- 
sented a  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars 
each  day.  This  firm  maintains  a 
dry-dock  and  shipyard  fully  equip- 
ped with  all  means  for  making  re- 
pairs, including,  of  course,  oxy-ace- 
tylene  welding  and  cutting  outfits. 
Bronze-welding  was  immediately 
decided  upon. 

The  rear  side  of  the  engine  cast- 
ing was  badly  cracked  from  the  im- 
pact of  the  connecting  rod.  This 
side  of  the  engine  base  is  made  en- 
tirely in  one  piece,  and  here  are  lo- 
cated the  oil  feed  lines  and  other 


connections;  the  other  side  has 
crank  case  doors  which  are  made 
of  cast  iron  and  which  are  remov- 
able from  the  side  of  the  engine  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection  of  the 
crank  shaft,  connecting  rods,  and 
oil  pit.  The  connecting  rod  had 
broken  out  one  of  these  doors  on  the 
other  side  of  the  engine,  and  also  a 
section  from  the  engine  base.  The 
door  was,  of  course,  replaceable 
and  a  new  one  was  immediately  or- 
dered; but  the  engine  base,  smash- 
ed into  many  pieces,  had  to  be  re- 
paired. 

The  broken  pieces  of  the  base 
casting  from  this  side  were  taken  to 
be  joined  together  by  cast  iron 
welding  at  the  dry-dock  welding 
shop.  While  this  was  being  done, 
the  welder  chipped  out  along  the 
lines  of  the  cracks  with  a  compres- 
sed air  chipper.  Care  was  taken  that 
the  cracks  should  be  chipped  con- 
siderably beyond  the  visible  end  of 
the  break.  The  welder  then  com- 
menced to  bronze-weld  the  broken 
parts  in  place. 

After  the  welding  was  finished, 
the  seam  was  brushed  with  a  wire 
brush  to  remove  excess  flux. 

Attention  was  then  turned  to  the 
side  of  the  base,  where  the  parts 
had  been  broken  out.  The  chipper 
was  again  used  to  vee  out  all  the 
cracks,  and  the  broken  pieces,  al- 
ready assembled  by  cast  iron  weld- 
ing, were  brought  back  to  the  hold 


Improved  Welding 
Gloves 

OXWELD  Acetylene  Co.,  30  E. 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  has 
added  to  its  line  of  accessories 
for  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cut- 
ting gauntlet  gloves  of  a  soft  and 
pliable  suede  leather  specially 
treated  to  prevent  heat  from  affect- 
ing it,  to  supersede  the  Oxweld 
horsehide  gloves  formerly  supplied. 
A  leather  strip  on  the  thumb 
seam  and  a  semi-circular  reinforce- 
ment on  the  inside  seam  adjoining 
the  palm  reinforce  the  glove.  The 
left  glove  has  a  leather  reinforce- 
ment covering  the  entire  back  be- 
tween the  fingers  and  gauntlet  for 
protecting  the  back  of  the  left  hand 
during  cutting  operations.  A  close- 
fitting  gauntlet  adequately  protects 
the  arms.  The  reinforcements  make 
them  very  durable. 

These  gloves  will  not  stiffen  or 
shrivel  from  the  application  of  heat 
or  from  soaking  in  water. 


General  Electric  Company,  Sche- 
nectady, New  York,  has  ready  for 
distribution  the  following  leaflets: 

GEA-874C.  Type  WD-200A  Arc 
Welder. 

GEA-876B.  Type  WD-400A  Arc 
Welder. 

GEA  1031A.  Type  AW  Resistor 
Arc  Welders. 


ANEW  safety  type  push  button 
recently  developed  by  the  Lin- 
coln Research  Laboratories  is 
now  being  marketed  by  The  Lincoln 
Electric  Company,  Cleveland,  manu- 
facturers of  Line-Weld  motors  and 
Stable-Arc  welders. 

The  design  of  this  new  safety 
push  button  is  a  departure  from 
tHe  usual  type  of  push  button 
switch  design  in  that  it  offers  un- 
usual safety  features.  A  ball  top 
"start"  button  is  contained  inside  a 
large  "stop"  button  which  projects 
over  the  "start"  button. 

Thus  the  large  projecting  "stop" 
button  protects  the  "start"  button 
from  accidental  contact.  The 
"start"  button  can  only  be  operated 
by  the  tip  of  a  thumb  or  finger  in- 
serted inside  the  "stop"  button.  The 
"stop"  button  can  be  operated  by  a 
finger  or  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
colors  of  push  buttons  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  accepted  stan- 
dard signal  colors  for  controlling 
railroad,  vehicular,  and  pedestrian 
traffic.  The  "start"  button  is  of 
vivid  green  moulded  Bakelite  with 
the  word  "Start"  in  white  letters 
across  the  ball  top  face  of  the  but- 
ton. The  surrounding  "stop"  button 
is  of  brilliant  red  moulded  Bakelite. 

The  inner  mechanism  is  enclosed 
in  an  arc-welded  steel  box  2V2  by 
3%  by  21/2  inches  in  size.  All  insu- 
lating parts  are  molded  Bakelite. 
The  entire  exterior  of  the  Lincoln 
safety  push  button  is  jet  black  with 
the  exception  of  the  push  buttons. 

Another  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  new  safety  type  push  button 
is  the  ease    of    installation.    Four 


screws  hold  the  moulded  black 
Bakelite  face  plate  to  the  contain- 
er. By  removing  these  screws  the 
entire  operating  mechanicm  may  be 
removed  from  the  case  for  wiring. 

The  binding  posts  are  plainly  in- 
dicated by  white  letters  on  the 
molded  black  Bakelite,  thus  prevent- 
ing chance  of  error  in  making  con- 
nections. In  top  of  the  steel  case  an 
opening  7/8  inch  in  diameter  per- 
mits entrance  of  conduit  enclosed 
wire  to  the  button.  For  easy  attach- 
ment there  are  two  holes  in  the 
back  of  the  case  for  bolts,  rivets,  or 
screws. 

This  safety  type  push  button  was 
designed  primarily  for  use  with  the 
Lincoln  induction  starter,  but  is 
available  and  suitable  for  use  with 
any  type  of  push  button  starter. 


'  Lincoln  safety  push  button  for  motor 
starters. 
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THE  BUDA  DIESEL 
Our  illustrations  give  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  external  appearance  of  the  new  Buda- 
M.A.N.  marine  type  diesel  with  reverse  gear 
incorporated.  This  4-cyIinder  plant  gener- 
ates 100  brake  horsepower  at  1000  revolu- 
tions a  minute.  It  is  equipped  with  electric 
generator  circulating  water  pump,  dual  elec- 
tric starting  motors,  and  self-contained  lubri- 
cating oil  cooling  and  filtering  system.  The 
basic  design  is  the  product  of  the  experience 
of  the  M.A.N,  diesel  builders  and  designers 
of  Germany.  In  the  Buda  product,  as  here 
shown,  this  basic  design  is  adapted  to 
practice    for    production    and    in- 


alla: 


Buda  distributors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  art 

Richard    Froboese    Company,    Seattle;    Wn 

Silva    Company,    San    Francisco;    and    Et; 

Hokin   ac   Galvan,   Wilmington. 

H.  W.  Benduhn  is  Pacific  Coast  Sales 

Manager. 
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ROPE  in  various  forms 
is  one    of   the    oldest 
mediums    for    the 
transmission    of    power. 

Originally  used  largely  as 

a  convenience  for  multi- 
plying human  power,  it  is 

still    used    under    certain 

conditions   in    the   most 

modern      engineering     as 

one   of   the   best   methods 

for     power     transmission. 

Since   history  first   began 

to  be  recorded,  there  have 

been    numerous    instances 

of  rope  being  used  for  the 

purpose      of     multiplying 

human  power  in  the  pull- 
ing down  of  walls  of  be- 
sieged    cities;     and     over 

three  thousand  years  ago 

there  was  recorded  in  the 

Second    Book     of    Samuel 

the    advice    of    a    shrewd 

minister  to   a  young    and 

very  much  puffed-up  king 

that,  when  his  enemy  had 

taken  refuge  in  a  city,  the 

king     should    "gather     all 

Israel  together  and  fasten 

ropes  to  the  city  and  drag 

it  into  the  river." 

Today  the  San  Francisco  Bridge 
Company  has  in  a  very  real  way 
fastened  power  transmission  rope 
to  an  island  in  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor and  is  rapidly  dragging  that 
island  out  of  the  harbor  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  channel 
and  of  making  a  large  fill  on  tide 
lands  more  conveniently  situated 
for  industrial  purposes. 

The  rope  drive  in  question  is  il- 
lustrated herewith.  In  consists  of  20 
separate     1%-inch    diameter    ropes 


Tubbs  Red  Thread  Transmission  of  Power  rope 
drive  on  dredger  John  JVlcMuUcn. 


used  with  grooved  pulleys.  The 
large  driving  pulley,  13  feet  in  di- 
ameter, is  mounted  on  the  crank 
shaft  of  a  20-  by  40-  by  36-inch 
cross-compound  Nordberg  Corliss 
engine.  The  driven  pulley,  5  feet 
4  inches  diameter,  is  mounted  on 
the  shaft  of  a  22-inch  centrifugal 
dredging  pump,  the  complete  unit 
forming  the  pumping  system  of  the 
dredge  John  McMullen.  Each  of 
the  ropes  is  102  feet  long,  and  is 
expei-tly    spliced    in    place    on    the 


Dredger  John  McMullen  at 


pulley  with  a  long  splice,  giving 
the  full  strength  of  the  rope  in 
the  splice  and  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  exact  diameter  of 
the  rope. 

Since  the  installation  of  this 
drive,  the  San  Francisco  Bridge 
Company  has  used  only  4-strand 
Tubbs  Red  Thread  Transmission 
of  Power  rope,  and  has  always  em- 
ployed expert  splicers  from  the 
Tubbs  Cordage  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  putting  the  ropes  on  the 
pulleys. 

For  some  time  after  the  first  in- 
stallation of  the  drive,  the  rolling 
and  jerking  motion  of  the  dredger 
occasionally  caused  the  ropes  to 
jump  out  of  the  grooves  and  cross 
over,  thereby  cutting  or  breaking 
the  rope.  To  prevent  this,  guides 
were  installed  close  to  each  pulley. 
These  guides  were  made  of  oak  slats 
with  spacers  between,  and  they  have 
entirely  eliminated  the  trouble.  The 
last  set  of  ropes  on  this  dredger 
was  in  continuous  service  for  al- 
most exactly  six  years  and  has  only 
recently  been  replaced. 

The  Island  being  removed  is 
known  as  Deadman's  Island,  and 
lies  at  the  entrance  to  Los  Angeles 
harbor.  The  dredge  John  McMullen 
through  its  centrifugal  pump  is 
sucking  away  the  material  of  this 
island,  and  forcing  it  by  pipe  over 
to  and  back  of  a  7000-foot  riprap 
faced  levee,  beyond  which  62  acres 
are  being  reclaimed  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  contract  under  which 
the  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 
is  working  includes  the  moving  of 
2,000.000  cubic  yards  of  material 
and  building  of  the  levee  for  re- 
taining the  fill.  Captain  E.  E.  Matt- 
son  is  in  charge  of  the  entire  job, 
and  expects  to  complete  the  work 
during  the  summer  of  this  year. 

For  those  who  like  to  speculate 
on  nomenclature,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  these  dredging 
operations  uncovered  the  skeletons 
of  eleven  men  near  the  top  of  the 
island.  Deadman's  Island  has  long 
been  a  landmark  for  vessels  enter- 
ing Los  Angeles  harbor  and  will 
probably  be  much  missed  by  Pacific 
mariners. 

Tubbs  Red  Thread  Transmission 
of  Power  rope  has  a  fine  record  for 
long  life  and  efficiency  in  numer- 
ous and  varied  installations  and  lo- 
cations on  the  Pacific  slope. 
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The  Bauer- Wach  Exhaust  Turbine  System 


THE  Bauer-Wach  exhaust  tur- 
bine system  consists  of  a  tur- 
bine that  takes  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  low  pressure  cylinder  af- 
ter it  has  done  its  work  and  ex- 
pands it  down  to  very  low  pressure, 
exhausting  it  into  a  condenser  con- 
taining a  high  vacuum.  At  boiler 
pressure  the  steam  turbine  has  no 
advantage  over  the  piston  engine: 
at  low  pressure,  however,  the  latter 
is  limited  by  the  comparatively 
small  volume  of  the  low  pressure 
cylinder. 

These  facts  led  to  the  building  of 
marine  installations  in  which  the 
high  pressures  were  utilized  in  pis- 
ton engines  and  the  low  pressure  in 
"exhaust  turbines."  Such,  however, 
were  only  built  for  large  powers,  as 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  give 
the  exhaust  turbine  its  own  shaft 
and  propeller.  This  arrangement 
had  the  disadvantage  that  the  tur- 
bine was  arranged  to  drive  directly 
on  the  shaft.  A  direct-connected 
turbine  is  not  only  heavy  and  ex- 
pensive, but  its  revolutions  are 
much  too  low  for  economical  steam 
consumption  and  too  high  for  pro- 
peller efficiency.  Even  with  these 
disadvantages,  several  large  vessels 
were  fitted  with  this  combined  sys- 
tem in  which  the  expansion  of  the 
steam  exhausted  from  a  reciprocat- 
ing engine  was  continued  in  a  low 
pressure  turbine.  The  steamer  Otaki 
was  the  first  vessel  fitted  in  1909, 
followed  closely  by  the  Laurentic 
of  the  White  Star  Line  in  April 
1909.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the 
Megantic  came  out  identical  with 
the  Laurentic,  except  she  had  quad- 
ruple expansion  engines.  Both  these 
vessels  were  in  the  Canadian-Atlan- 
tic trade,  and  over  a  period  of  two 
years  very  careful  data  kept  from 
actual  performance  show  an  advan- 
tage in  coal  consumption  of  20.4% 
in  favor  of  the  Laurentic,  also  better 
speed  by  %  to  1  knot  per  hour.  Bas- 
ed on  these  results  this  combination 
machinery  was  adopted  for  the 
Olympic,  Titanic,  Britannic,  Bel- 
genland,  and  others.  The  Olympic 
has  been  a  remarkably  successful 
and  economical  vessel  (especially 
since  the  conversion  to  oil  fuel),  av- 
eraging 0.85  pound  per  indicated 
horsepower  per  hour  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  machinery  consists  of 
two  reciprocating  engines  develop- 
ing 15,000  indicated  horsepower 
each,  and  a  turbine  on  a  separate 
shaft  direct-connected  developing 
15,000  indicated  horsepower;   total 


45,000  indicated  horsepower.  Al- 
though these  vessels  showed  re- 
liable and  economic  operation,  the 
arrangement  could  only  be  used  on 
large  vessels. 

Dr.  Bauer  and  Dr.  Wach,  the 
eminent  Gentian  engineers,  having 
large  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  gears  and  flexible  couplings  and 
in  research  work  on  vibration  in  ro- 
tary systems,  have  developed  the 
system  which  bears  their  name, 
making  possible  the  combination  of 
the  reciprocating  piston  engine  and 
the  turbine  on  one  propeller  shaft 
and  the  fitting  of  same  to  almost 
any  existing  reciprocating  engine. 

In  this  arrangement  the  turbine 
uses  the  exhaust  from  the  low  pres- 
sure cylinder  at  a  few  pounds  pres- 
sure and  exhausts  into  the  conden- 
ser at  as  high  a  vacuum  as  possible. 
The  steam  being  of  large  volume 
and  the  range  of  temperature  about 
100  degrees  only,  no  close  clear- 
ances are  required  and  the  turbine 
is  of  rugged  construction.  In  this 
way  the  power  is  increased  about 
30  per  cent  with  the  same  fuel  con- 
sumption; or,  if  the  extra  power  is 
not  required,  a  saving  in  fuel  is  ef- 
fected of  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  installation  is  simple,  the 
present  thrust  shaft  and  bearing  be- 
ing removed  and  replaced  by  this 
machine,  consisting  of  turbine, 
double  reduction  gears,  and  hydrau- 
lic clutch  mounted  on  one  bed 
plate.  A  shaft  with  one  collar 
thrust  is  fitted  and  connected  at 
the  after  end.  The  large  main  gear 
is  mounted  on  a  hollow  shaft,  in- 
side of  which  the  engine  shaft  can 
move  or  vibrate  without  affecting 
the  gears.  On  the  second  reduction 
a  Vulcan  hydraulic  coupling  is  fit- 
ted. This  coupling  has  no  metallic 
contact.  When  it  is  filled  with  oil  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  pressure  of 
the  oil  for  holding  and  slips  only 
about  3  percent.  It  is  controlled  by 
filling  and  emptying.  It  takes  the 
jar  of  the  engine  and  allows  the 
turbine  to  be  thrown  in  and  out 
slowly  and  without  shock.  It  pre- 
vents racing  and  keeps  the  engine 
running  steady  in  a  seaway. 

A  change-over  valve  is  fitted  for 
by-passing  the  exhaust  directly  to 
the  condenser.  This  valve  and  coup- 
ling are  operated  by  a  common  oil 
system  using  the  same  lubricating 
oil  as  the  gears  at  45  pounds  pres- 
sure. When  it  is  desired  to  cut  in 
the  turbine  the  oil  coupling  is  grad- 
ually filled.  As  it  fills,  the  turbine 


begins  to  revolve  slowly  and,  when 
full,  pressure  develops  which  oper- 
ates the  change-over  valve  and  au- 
tomatically shuts  the  exhaust  to  the 
condenser  and  opens  it  to  the  tur- 
bine. When  it  is  required  to  cut  out 
the  turbine  in  case  of  maneuvering, 
a  connection  from  the  reverse  shaft 
acts  on  the  change-over  valve,  al- 
lowing the  exhaust  to  go  to  the  con- 
denser and  the  oil  to  flow  out  of 
the  coupling  automatically,  leaving 
the  engine  free  to  go  ahead  or 
astern  at  its  full  power  without  the 
turbine.  These  operations  can  be 
done  by  a  separate  lever;  but  the 
engine  cannot  be  put  astern  or 
stopped  without  the  change-over 
valve  operating  on  account  of  its 
connection  to  the  reverse  lever.  The 
mechanical  connection,  although 
positively  locked  against  any  move- 
ment of  the  reverse  shaft,  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  turbine  may  be  en- 
gaged or  disengaged  by  working  the 
lever  by  hand  at  any  time  when  the 
engine  is  running  ahead. 

In  making  the  installation  for  an 
increase  of  power,  the  revolutions 
per  minute  will  usually  go  up  eight 
or  ten  but,  as  the  power  of  the  pis- 
ton engine  is  less  and  the  turbine 
movement  much  easier  and  steadier, 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  change 
either  the  shafting  or  the  propeller. 
The  latter  in  some  cases  can  be 
changed  for  a  more  efficient  de- 
sign. As  a  high  vacuum  is  required, 
an  air  ejector  and  usually  some 
changes  in  the  condenser  and  cir- 
culating pump  are  necessary,  de- 
pending on  the  trade  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  water.  Circulat- 
ing pumps  can  usually  be  speeded 
up  to  get  enough  water. 

A  much  larger  opening  has  to 
be  made  in  the  condenser  to  take 
the  turbine  exhaust.  The  thrust  re- 
cess requires  to  be  made  larger;  a 
new  foundation  built  for  the  mach- 
ine in  place  of  the  thrust;  a  sump 
tank  fitted  for  the  oil  to  drain  into; 
two  pumps,  one  for  spare;  a  cooler 
and  a  gravity  tank  as  high  as  pos- 
sible as  all  bearings  and  gears  are 
oiled  by  gravity.  The  shafting  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  disconnect- 
ed and  proceed  with  the  piston  en- 
gine alone,  or,  in  case  of  trouble 
with  the  engine,  it  can  be  discon- 
nected quickly  by  breaking  a  coup- 
ling and  proceed  with  the  turbine 
alone  at  40  percent  of  the  power. 

The  Bauer-Wach  exhaust  turbine 
system  was  developed  slowly  and 
surely  and  only  after  a  great  many 
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experiments  were  tried.  Now,  a  little 
over  two  years  since  the  first  instal- 
lation was  made,  the  latest  list 
shows  there  were  on  order  or  instal- 
led 49  new  vessels  and  67  conver- 
sions with  a  total  well  over  500,000 
horsepower.  No  trouble  has  been 
experienced,  and  in  every  case  the 
estimate  of  increased  power  or  sav- 
ing in  fuel  has  been  exceeded  and 
progress  made  in  better  and  simpler 
designs.  The  range  of  installations 


runs  from  the  trawler  of  700  indi- 
cated horsepower  to  the  Cleveland 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  17,- 
000  tons  and  10,000  horsepower.  Sev- 
eral vessels  with  6500  horsepower 
on  one  shaft  have  been  installed. 

Sales  and  installations  of  the 
Bauer-Wach  exhaust  turbine  sys- 
tem are  being  handled  in  the 
United  States  by  the  American 
Bauer-Wach  Corporation,  11  Broad- 
way, New  York. 
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on  the  dial  of  the  indicator.  This 
system  embraces  advantages  not 
found  in  other  methods  of  deter- 
mining depth.  The  officer  on  watch 
can  get  his  soundings  by  merely 
watching  the  Fathometer  dial.  He 
does  not  have  to  leave  the  bridge, 
and  he  needs  no  one  to  help  him.  He 
observes  the  continuous  soundings 
many  times  each  minute  as  long  as 
the  device  is  left  in  operation. 


Echo  Soiinding  Expands  Rapidly 


DURING  the  past  twelve 
months  electrical  echo-depth 
sounding  has  become  more 
genei-ally  accepted  in  marine 
circles.  This  method  of  simplifying 
the  operation  of  taking  soundings, 
as  incorporated  in  the  Fathometer, 
has  been  adopted  by  numerous  mer- 
chant marine  vessels  and  first-class 
yachts.  The  principle  of  sounding 
by  sound  and  by  flashes  of  light  in- 
dicating depth  on  a  dial  is  now  em- 
bodied in  the  Fathometer  for  ves- 
sels of  various  sizes  and  speeds,  ac- 
cording to  a  review  of  the  year  by 
the  Submarine  Signal  Corporation. 
The  steamship  Leviathan  of  the 
United  States  Lines,  the  Mauretania 
of  the  Cunard  Line,  and  the  Colum- 
bus of  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Line  have  now  been  equipped  with 
this  most  automatic  electrical 
sounding  equipment  and  officials 
are  most  enthusiastic  about  the 
Fathometer.  Installation  of  Fatho- 
meters has  been  specified  for  three 
tankers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (New  Jersey),  two  vessels  of 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  Clyde  Line.  The  more 
progressive  steamship  companies 
are  rapidly  adopting  this  modern 
aid  to  navigation. 

Among  yachts  equipped  with  the 
Fathometer,  which  is  produced  by 
the  Submarine  Signal  Corporation 
to  measure  ocean  depths  by  sound 
echoes,  are  Arthur  C.  James'  Aloha, 
Ernest  Behrend's  Amida,  Julius 
Fleischmann's  Camargo.  D.  Jack- 
ling's  Cypress,  George  C.  Bourne's 
Lone  Star.  Other  vessels  previously 
equipped  with  the  Fathometer  in- 
clude H.  P.  Bingham's  Pawnee,  W. 
K.  Vanderbilt's  Ara,  R.  M.  Cada- 
walader's  Savarona,  Eldridge  R. 
Johnson's  Caroline,  Cornelius 
Crane's  Illyria,  Irving  T.  Bush  Jr.'s 
Coronet,  Gerard  B.  Lambert's  At- 
lantic, Max  Fleischmann's  Haida, 
and  W.  L.  Mellon's  Vagabondia. 
The  most  recent  vessels  to  have 


the  Fathometer  included  in  their 
specifications  are  the  three  identi- 
cal yachts  to  be  built  by  Pusey  and 
Jones  Corporation  for  prominent  au- 
tomobile executives,  including  W.  P. 
Fisher  and  A.  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  of  the 
General  Motors  Company.  H.  E. 
Manville  is  also  to  have  a  Fatho- 
meter installed  upon  his  yacht 
which  is  being  built  at  the  Bath 
Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Miami  and  re- 
turn, the  Shawnee  of  the  Clyde  Line 
used  its  Fathometer  constantly  with 
excellent  results.  Captain  Dever- 
eaux  reports  that  in  checking  his 
charts  the  Fathometer  showed  great 
accuracy  as  each  light  vessel  was 
made.  He  considers  that  it  should 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  stan- 
dard navigational  equipment  of 
every  ship. 

In  addition  to  these  boats,  a  num- 
ber of  yachts  for  which  specifica- 
tions are  now  being  drawn  by  archi- 
tects will  have  Fathometers  on 
board. 

Besides  the  element  of  safety  in 
navigation,  due  to  constant  knowl- 
edge of  the  depth  of  water  under 
the  keel,  the  Fathometer  enables  the 
owner  to  follow  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  underwater  topography,  as 
the  instrument  gives  many  sound- 
ings a  minute,  and  thus  reveals  the 
smallest  variations  in  the  ocean  bed. 
The  new  coastwise  Fathometer, 
perfected  by  the  Submarine  Signal 
Corporation,  is  especially  valuable 
for  coastal  waters,  where  vessel 
owners  are  interested  principally  in 
obtaining  soundings  of  depths  from 
3  to  130  fathoms. 

The  Fathometer  is  simple  in  con- 
struction, containing  three  main 
parts,  an  oscillator  which  produces 
the  sound,  a  hydrophone  which  re- 
ceives the  sound  "echo,"  and  an  in- 
dicator which  controls  the  emission 
of  sound  and  translates  the  time  in- 
terval between  sending  and  receiv- 
ing into  a  visual  measure  of  depth 


Trade  Notes 

ROBERT  M.  GATES,  who  is 
well  known  as  the  manager  of 
the  industrial  department  of 
The  Superheater  Company,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  that  com- 
pany. Mr.  Gates  affiliated  himself 
with  The  Superheater  Company  in 
1922  and  has  since  been  actively 
engaged  in  directing  the  engineer- 
ing and  sales  of  Elesco  products. 

Mr.  Gates  is  a  native  of  Iowa. 
Following  his  graduation  from  the 
School  of  Engineering.  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, in  1907,  he  served  as  a 
special  apprentice  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  with  The 
Browning  Engineering  Company  of 
Cleveland  until  1910.  The  next  few 
years  he  had  his  own  engineering 
office  in  Cleveland,  and  later  was 
associated  with  The  Thew  Shovel 
Company,  Lorain,  following  which 
he  was  manager  for  the  Lakewood 
Engineering  Company  of  Cleveland. 


Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  of  Milwau- 
kee, announces  that  it  has  acquired 
the  business  of  the  Trumbull  Van- 
derpoel  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Bantam,  Connecticut, 
which  will  be  operated  as  a  subsid- 
iary under  its  present  name. 

This  purchase  will  add  a  com- 
plete line  of  meter  service  and  safe- 
ty switches  to  the  present  Cutler- 
Hammer  line  of  motor  control,  wir- 
ing devices,  and  allied  electrical 
items. 


Ray  Marine  Steam  Turbine  Type 
Oil  Burners  have  been  installed  on 
several  vessels  of  the  Alaska  Sal- 
mon Company,  namely,  the  steam- 
ers Gracier,  Costa  Rica,  and  Elwyn 
C.  Hale.  Announcement  was  made 
by  W.  R.  Ray,  head  of  the  W.  S. 
Ray  Manufacturing  Company  of 
San  Francisco. 


The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company, 
together  with  all  of  its  assets,  obli- 
gations, and  business  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  was  acquired  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1929,  by  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company,  Inc. 
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Passing  of  the  Bath  Steward 


ANNOUNCING  the  recent  fur- 
ther improvement  of  passenger 
accommodations  on  the  liner 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  the  February 
issue  of  "Lassco  Log"  has  the  fol- 
lowing very  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  high  standard  of  luxury'  de- 
manded by  Pacific  travelers: 

But  a  few  years  ago,  the  bath 
steward  on  a  liner  was  one  of  the 
important  members  of  the  steward's 
department  to  be  interviewed  after 
the  passenger  had  seen  his  baggage 
placed  in  his  stateroom,  especially 
if  that  passenger  wished  to  arrange 
for  his  bath  each  morning  during 
the  rush  hours  just  before  break- 
fast. 

Whether  the  results  of  competi- 
tion among  steamship  companies  or. 
which  is  more  probable,  because  of 
the  very  rapid  growth  in  the  de- 
mand for  luxur.y  particularly  found 
among  the  traveling  public  of  the 
United  States,  both  bath  steward 
and  staterooms  with  berths  are 
growing  steadily  scarcer.  And  the 
surprising  thing  to  the  traveler 
from  the  east  is  that  the  Pacific 
should  offer  a  higher  general  stan- 
dard of  luxury  than  is  found  in  At- 
lantic travel. 

steadily  the  luxuries  of  yesterday 
are,  becoming  the  necessities  of  to- 
day and  against  the  weight  of  ar- 
gument of  those  who  are  offering 
Atlantic  travel,  the  steamship  op- 
erators of  the  Pacific  are  providing 
exceptional  ocean  travel  luxuries 
])lus  the  lure  of  the  ports  and  coun- 
tries to  which  they  run. 

The  appeal  of  the  southern  route 
by  Lassco  liners  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Hawaii  has  drawn  an  in- 
creasing patronage  because  of  the 
smoothness   of   the    particular   lane 


of  travel  from  this  port  and  because 
in  the  design,  furnishings,  and  ser- 
vice, especially  of  the  two  larger 
liners  of  the  Lassco  fleet,  every 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  man- 
agement to  provide  the  maximum  of 
luxury  possible. 

With  every  room  on  the  outside 
and  all  equipped  with  beds,  the 
City  of  Honolulu  now  in  this  service 
for  eighteen  months  has  approxi- 
mately seventy  per  cent  of  her 
staterooms  either  with  private  or 
connecting  bath.  The  percentage  of 
baths  to  .staterooms  on  the  compan- 
ion luxury  liner.  City  of  Los  Ange- 
les, the  flagship  of  the  fleet,  was 
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not  as  high  until  last  month  when, 
following  her  return  from  the 
cruise  around  South  America,  some 
further  improvements  were  made  in 
the  passenger  quarters  of  C  deck. 
The  remodeling  consisted  of  replac- 
ing a  block  of  twenty  two  and  three- 
berth  staterooms  with  fourteen 
rooms  with  private  bath  and  two 
groups  of  two  rooms  each  having  a 
bath  communicating.  These  new 
rooms  are  all  outside  and  have  been 
furnished  with  beds  and  the  latest 
stateroom  conveniences. 

On  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  ap- 
proximately sixty-three  per  cent  of 
the  staterooms  for  first-class  pas- 
sengers now  have  either  private  or 
communicating  bath. 
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LARGE  ATLAS  DIESELS 
The  two  illustrations  herewith  were  made 
recently  in  the  shops  of  the  Atlas-Imperial 
Diesel  Engine  Company,,  Oakland.  Califor- 
nia, and  show  a  pair  of  8-cylinder.  500- 
horsepower,  Atlas-Imperial,  stationary  type, 
dicsel  engines  to  be  installed  in  the  new  San 
Dicgo-Coronado  diesel-electric  automobile 
ferryboat  now  building  at  the  Oakland  plant 
of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  Each  of  these 
engines  will  be  direct-connected  to  a  325- 
kilowatt,   Westinghouse  generator. 
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SMil  by  JAMES  A.  QUINSY 


ence 

Now  the  Dunkirk  Belle  and  the  Empn 

Piled  up.  hows-on.  in  the  fog. 
And  each  of  the  two  when  the  case  wi 

Produced  the  skipper's  log. 
The  logs  were  true,  the  captains  swore 

With  earnest  emphasis — 
But  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be. 

For  each  of  them  read  hke  this: 


)UR  readers  will  recall 
that  we  had  occasion 
a  recent  issue  to 
discuss  the  case  of  Davidson 
and  Strauss  vs.  Flood  Broth- 
ers (The  Carisso)  1928 
A.M.C.  993,  holding  that  on 
deck  stowage  under  a  bill  of 
lading  clause  permitting 
stowage  on  or  under  deck 
was  not  in  conflict  with  the 
Harter  Act,  even  though  the 
nature  of  the  goods  made  sea- 
water  damage  inevitable 
when  they  were  stowed  in  an 
exposed  position. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
has  now  handed  down  a  de- 
cision affirming  Judge  Ker- 
rigan's holding  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court.  The  Appellate 
Court's  opinion  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"By  the  decree  below  appellants  (libelants)  were  de- 
nied recovery  for  damage  from  sea  water  to  certain 
shipments  of  cork-board  carried  on  deck  of  appellees' 


ss  of  Ron 
s  tried 


-Wh 
And 


;t  we  sighted  the  other  ship 
■as  steaming  to  beat  the  band, 
ive  us  a  blast  for  a  port  to  port 
crossed  to  our  starboard  hand. 
f  he  had  no  lookout  on  the  foc's'l  head. 

No  warning  signal  we  heard — 

( Our  ship,  you  will  learn,  was  proceeding 

When  the  accident  occurred.)" 

J-  A.  Q. 


mission  to  carry  cork-board 
on  deck;  that  in  respect  to 
such  shipments  the  under- 
standing was  that  appellees 
were  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of 
insurance;  that  in  the  instant 
case  appellants  received  the 
bills  of  lading  prior  to  the 
arrivals  of  the  goods;  that  on 
such  arrival  they  took  no  ex- 
ception to  the  condition  of 
the  goods  though  they  had 
knowledge  that  they  had  been 
carried  on  deck  and  the  stain 
of  sea  water  was  plainly  vis- 
ible on  the  outside  of  the 
crates;  and  that  they  notified 
appellees  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  the  e.'ctra  insur- 
ance for  on-deck  carriage." 
When  does  lumber  cease  to 
be  lumber? 
No  Distinction  for  Goods  Properly  on  Deck 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  appellants  concede  that  the 
inhibitions  of  the  Harter  Act  are  not  of  universal  ap- 
plication. They  say: 

We  must  also  remember  that  a  stipulation  permit- 


motorship  Cansso  on  a  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  San  Fran-  .  .  -^^^.  „f  ds  on  deck  is  not  invalid  per  se, 
Cisco.  On-deck  stowage  was  pursuant  to  a  clause  in  he  '^.^^  ^f^/^^^V'^f^om  the  nature  of  the  goods  (like  lum- 
biUs  of  lading  granting  appellees  'liberty  to  carry  the      Ifj* '^  PflPt"'i\°"  „  I "  .n  Hpck.  then  such  carriage 


goods  and  any  other  goods  on  deck  or  under  deck.'  And 
the  evidence  being  that  cork-board  so  carried  is  likely  to 
be  damaged  to  some  extent  by  sea  water,  the  sole  ques- 
tion presented  is  whether  the  clause  is  within  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  Harter  Act  (27  Stat.  445)  which  in 
Section  1  declares  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
carrier  to  insert  in  any  bill  of  lading  any  provision  by 
vhich   it  'shall  be  relieved  from  liability  for  loss  or 


ber,  for  instance),  to  ship  on  deck,  then  such  carriage 
is  proper  and,  under  Section  3  of  the  Harter  Act,  a 
shipowner  will  be  excused  for  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
perils  of  the  sea  or  faults  or  errors  in  navigation. 

If,  however,  the  goods,  from  their  nature,  cannot 
safely  be  carried  on  deck,  then  a  stipulation  for  such 
carriage  would  seem  invalid  under  American  law." 

But  if  the  goods  can  be  "safely"  carried  on  d.ck  the 


damage  arising  from  negligence,  fault,  or  failure  in  shipper's  consent  w-ould  ^f.  ^'\°''>'  "«!f '^^^-  f  "^1^.  \^' 
proper  loading  stowage,  custody,  care,  or  proper  de-  shipper  may,  notwithstanding  the  Harter  Act,  lawfullj 
Lery  of  all   or  any   lawful   merchandise   or  property      stipulate  that  his  lumber  may  be  carried  on  deck^  for 


ivery 
committed'  to  its  charge. 

"It  is  not  seriously  contended  that  if  the  right  to 
carry  cork-board  on  deck  at  all  be  granted  the  consign- 
ments here  were  improperly  loaded  or  stored,  but  only 
that  it  was  negligence  'per  se'  to  carry  them  on  deck 
instead  of  under  deck.  The  implications  of  the  state- 
ment in  appellants'  brief  characterizing  the  language 
quoted  from  the  bill  of  lading  as  a  'printed  catch-all 
clause'  are  rebutted  by  certain  circumstances  which 
would  seem  to  have  little,  if  any,  bearing  on  the  main 
question  and  are  referred  to  only  because  of  such  char- 
acterization. At  the  trial  appellants  admitted  that  on 
two  prior  occasions  they  had  given  the  appellees  per- 


what  reason  is  he  to  be  prohibited  from  makinga  similar 
stipulation  respecting  his  cork-board?  Some  kinds  of 
lumber  may  suffer  less  injury  than  cork-board  from 
salt  water  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  other  spec- 
ies, it  is  imaginable,  may  suffer  more.  Where  is  the 
line  to  be  drawn  and  how  are  the  courts  to  draw  it?  It 
is  not  a  question  of  compelling  a  shipper  to  assume  a 
peril  in  order  to  obtain  the  carriage  of  his  goods.  Two 
modes  are  offered  him,  the  one  safer  than  the  other, 
and  presumablv  more  expensive.  He  may  have  either  at 
his  option.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  relieving  the  carrier 
from  the  consequences  of  its  negligence;  it  must  exer- 
cise all  reasonable  care  in  either  case. 


PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


FIREMAN'S  FUND 

Insures  Hulls,  Cargoes, 

HEAD  OFHCE:  CALIFORNIA  and  SANSOME 

EUROPEAN  MARINE  AGENCY 

King  William   Street   House, 

Arthur   Street,    London.    EC.  •( 

Messrs,  Joseph  Hadley  d  Son,  Agents 

E.  A.  VALENTINE,  Resident  Agent  for  Oregon 

714-711   BtlARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING 
PORTLAND,  ORE, 

FRANK    G.    TAYLOR.    MANAGER,    PACIHC    NORTHWEST    BRANCH 

In  term.s  at  least  the  Harter  Act  does  not  prohibit 
such  a  stipulation  and,  "Stipulations  not  covered  by 
the  terms  of  the  statute  which  were  valid  under  Ameri- 
can law  before  the  Act  were  unaffected  by  it"  (Hughes, 
Admiralty  (2nd)  page  9,)  In  Lawrence  v.  Minturn,  58 
U.S.  100,  it  is  said: 

"The  maritime  codes  and  w-riters  have  recognized  the 
distinction  between  cargo  placed  on  deck  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  shipper,  and  cargo  under  deck.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  which  gives  a  recourse  against  the  master, 
the  vessel,  or  the  owners  if  the  property  lost  had  been 
placed  on  deck  with  the  consent  of  its  owner." 

The  Appellants  are  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


With  Out  Friends  in  London 

'E  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  The  Institute 
of  London  Underwriters  in  sending  us  the  no- 
tice of  recent  elections  in  that  body,  together 
with  the  retiring  chairman's  report  and  the  Executive 
Committee's  annual  report  for  the  year  1928. 

G.  A.  T.  Darby,  manager  of  the  Marine  Insurance 
Compan.v,  Ltd.,  and  G.  G.  Sharman,  underwriter  for 
the  World  Marine  &  General  Insurance  Company,  were 
unanimously  elected  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman, 
respectively,   for  the   ensuing  year. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  slight  change  in  the 
Institute  Theft  and  Pilferage  Clause  to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  this  Policy  covers 
the  risk  of  Theft  and/or  Pilferage  irrespective  of 
percentage  but  Underwriters'  liability  in  respect  of 
any  goods  so  lost  not  to  exceed  their  shipping  or 
insured  value  whichever  is  the  smaller.  No  lia- 
bility for  loss  to  attach  hereto  unless  notice  of 
survey  has  been  given  to  Underwriters'  Agents 
within  10  days  of  the  expiry  of  risk  under  the 
Policy. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  this  Policy  covers  the 
risk  of  Non-Delivery  of  an  entire  package  for 
which  the  liability  of  the  Shipowner  or  other  Car- 
rier is  limited,  reduced  or  negatived  by  the  Con- 
tract of  Carriage  by  reason  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  but  Underwriters  liability  in  respect  of  any 
goods  so  lost  not  to  exceed  their  shipping  or  in- 
sured value  w-hichever  is  the  smaller. 

"Shipping  value"  as  used  above  means  the  prime 
cost  of  the  goods  to  the  Assured  by  whom  or  on 
whose  behalf  the  insurance  is  effected  plus  the  ex- 
penses of  and  incidental  to  shipping  and  the 
charges  of  insurance. 


Underwriters  to  be  entitled  to  any  amount  recov- 
ered from  the  Carriers  or  others  in  respect  of  such 
losses  (less  cost  of  recoverj'  if  any)  up  to  the 
amount  paid  by  them  in  respect  of  the  loss. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  term  "prime  cost,"  with  its 

attendant  difficulties,  is  retained. 

Hull  Business  Improved 

Hugh  Merriman.  the  retiring  chairman,  comments  on 
Hull   Underwriting  as  follows: 

"The  agreement  to  'respect  the  lead'  has  been  faith- 
fully maintained,  thanks  to  the  loyal  support  of  both 
Company  and  Lloyd's  Underwriters,  and  the  market 
during  the  past  year  has  shown  a  steady  improvement 
in  hull  rates.  In  this  latter  connection  the  outstanding 
event  of  the  year  on  the  hull  side  of  the  business  was 
undoubtedly  the  agreement  come  to  in  May  last  to  in- 
crease all  rates  on  renewal  by  a  minimum  of  10  percent, 
which  agreement  as  you  will  remember  applies  to  ves- 
sels of  all  flags  except  only  yachts  and  building  risks, 
and  to  all  insurances  other  than  those  effected  on  'Total 
Loss  Only'  conditions. 

"This  agreement  was  welcomed  abroad  and  much 
appreciation  was  expressed  that  the  increase  should  be 
applied  to  all  flags,  thus  avoiding  any  invidious  dis- 
tinctions. 

"Not  only  was  general  approval  of  this  agreement 
expressed  in  underwriting  circles,  but  little  criticism 
was  forthcoming  from  shipowners,  and  doubtless  the 
reason  for  this  is  that,  as  everyone  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness must  know,  the  increase  in  rates  was  justified,  for 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  for  many  years  ship- 
owners have  been  buying  their  insurance  below  cost. 
Before  Underwriters  will  be  able  to  make,  a  reasonable 
profit  out  of  hull  insurances  rates  will  still  have  to  be 
increased  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  repairs  as  com- 
pared with  pre-war  years,  a  factor  that  is  too  often 
overlooked." 

In  his  reference  to  the  cargo  situation,  Mr.  Merri- 
man's  reasons  for  his  slight  vein  of  pessimism  contain 
a  note  of  encouragement  for  non-British  Underwriters. 

"Cargo  Business.  It  is  now  that  I  come  to  the  less 
hopeful  side  of  the  business  and  the  reasons  for  the 
pessimistic  outlook  referred  to  in  my  earlier  remarks. 

"When  advising  you  last  year  in  regard  to  the  steps 
that  were  being  taken  for  the  betterment  of  the  busi- 
ness I  said  1  was  not  too  sanguine  as  to  the  results  ow- 
ing to  the  lack  of  co-operation  by  the  market  as  a  whole. 
My  prophecy  has  come  true  as  the  past  twelve  months 
have  been  a  keen  disappointment  to  those  of  us  who 
looked  for  a  general  improvement  following  the  dis- 
cussions  at   and   subsequent  to   the  meeting   in   July. 
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1927.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  tariffs  and 
agreements,  but  generally  speaking  these  have  been 
abortive,  and  as  far  as  one  can  ascertain  the  reason 
is  that  whereas  in  years  gone  by  it  was  possible  to 
maintain  a  tariff  signed  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  it 
is  now  impossible  to  uphold  a  tariff  unless  the  same 
is  made  international. 

"Then  again  there  is  the  evil  of  reinsurance  abuses, 
and  many  of  us  hold  the  view  that  this  is  the  crux  of 
the  present  deplorable  state  into  which  our  business 
has  drifted.  Reinsurance  is  of  course  absolutely  neces- 
sary within  moderation,  as  for  example  reinsurance  to 
relieve  an  underwriter  of  a  percentage  of  his  Com- 
pany's aggregate  line  on  any  particular  interest,  which 
has  accumulated  through  say  lines  being  accepted  not 
only  through  Head  Offices  but  by  agencies,  but  the 
great  evil  is  that  of  reinsurance  treaties  bearing  com- 
mission on  premium,  that  is  to  say  reinsuring  with  the 
sole  object  of  obtaining  a  profit. 

"Before  concluding  my  remarks  in  connection  with 
cargo  business  I  wish  to  submit  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration during  the  ensuing  year  a  suggestion  which 
to  my  mind  can  but  be  beneficial  to  the  business,  and 
that  is  that,  insofar  as  the  risk  of  fire  is  concerned, 
marine  underwriters  should  refrain  from  extending 
the  cover  afforded  by  the  Warehouse  to  Warehouse 
clause,  except  of  course  in  exceptional  circumstances 
such  as  frozen  meat  insurances  where  the  insurance 
is  governed  by  special  clauses.  In  short,  the  marine 
underwriter  should  only  cover  the  risk  of  fire  when  the 
goods  are  in  the  ordinary  course  of  transit  and  imme- 
diately the  goods  have  arrived  at  their  destination  the 
risk  of  fire  should  cease  to  be  covered  by  the  marine 
policy." 

In  the  light  of  recent  American  cases,  including  Lindo 
vs.  Ocean  Marine  Isurance  Co.,  the  above  comment  on 
the  Warehouse  to  Warehouse  clause  is  interesting  m 
its  apparent  attitude  toward  extinction  of  the  time 
element  in  the  coverage. 


for  1929  will  consist  of  E.  F.  King,  Ray  Mitchell,  and 
George  H.  Ismon. 

New  members  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  were: 
Joseph  Sharp,  W.  R.  Arnold,  Paul  A.  Pier,  and  R.  Bruce 
Miller. 

The  banquet  took  place  in  the  evening  at  the  ban 
Francisco  Commercial  Club  and  lived  up  to  the  high 
standard  set  for  these  events  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  speech  on  "P.  &  I. 
Insurance,"  by  "Sir  Wilfrid  Eustace  Holbrook,"  a  visit- 
ing English  insurance  luminan,',  who  was  supposed  to 
be  a  president  or  something  or  other  and  chairman  of 
this  and  that  in  dear  old  London.  It  turned  out  that  the 
visitor  was  a  local  product  enacting  a  part  for  the  oc- 
casion, but  the  expose  did  not  occur  until  several  of 
the  members  of  the  association  had  almost  come  to 
blows  over  the  comparison  of  British  and  American 
methods  as  set  forth  by  the  speaker. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  hoax  individual  members  are 
recalling  bits  of  conversation  which  took  place  between 
their  associates  and  "Sir  Wilfrid  Eustace  Holbrook." 
Several  of  the  banqueters  held  long  and  intimate  dis- 
cussions with  the  speaker  in  regard  to  mutual  friends 
in  London,  and  one  local  manager  of  a  British  Company 
assured  "Sir  Wilfrid"  that  the  latter's  career  was  well- 
known  to  hira,  which  was  a  dead  give-away,  inasmuch 
as  the  name  used  by  the  speaker  was  purely  imaginary. 


Underwriters  Anniiial  Banquet 

■^HE   Association  of  Marine  Underwriters  of  San 
Francisco  held  its  annual  business  meeting  and 

banquet  on  Saturday,  January  26.       Thomas  K. 

Hannum  of  The  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
was  elected  president  of  the  organization  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Frank  A.  Jansen,  formerly  of  Parrott  & 
Co  but  now  with  Mathews  &  Livingston,  received  the 
office  of  vice-president;  and  Walter  L.  Dawes  was  re- 
elected  secretary-treasurer.    The    executive   committee 


Recoveries  From  Carriers  in 
England 

MERICAN    underwriters    are    so   accustomed   to 
regard    their    recoveries  from  carriers  as  an  or- 

Ldinarv  means  of  reducing  their  loss  ratio  that  we 

read  with  some  surprise  in  the  December  27  issue  of 
"Fairplay"  that  British  insurers  are  not  yet  fully  alive 
to  the  benefits  which  have  been  conferred  upon  them 
by  "The  Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  Act."  Fairplay's 
comment  is  in  the  form  of  an  editorial,  and  it  points 
out  that  the  underwriters  are  very  apathetic  concern- 
ing their  rights  and  very  casual  in  proceeding  against 
the  shipowner  after  settling  losses  for  which  the  latter 
may  be  held  liable. 

The  historical  reason  for  this  apathy  is  quite  appa- 
rent. England  has  for  centuries  been  a  shipownmg 
country,  with  the  major  part  of  her  capital  invested  in 
vehicles  of  ocean  transportation.  Her  legislation  and 
the  decisions  of  her  courts  have  revealed  the  sympathy 
for  the  shipowning  class.  Until  the  adoption  of  the 
Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  Act,  the  liability  of 
British    shipowners    for    damage    to    cargo    was    ex- 
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tremelj'  limited.  Unless  his 
vessel  happened  to  come  within 
the  tenor  of  the  Harter  Act,  he  was 
enabled  by  the  insertion  of  appro- 
priate clauses  in  his  contract  of 
carriage  to  protect  himself  from  al- 
most any  type  of  liability,  including 
that  directly  due  to  negligence  in 
stowage.  Under  the  Carriage  of 
Goods  by  Sea  Act,  however,  the  car- 
go owner  (and  consequently  the 
cargo  insurer)  has  acquired  the 
right  of  legal  redress  against  the 
shipowner  in  substantially  the  same 
degree  as  that  afforded  in  America 
by  the  Harter  Act. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Fair- 
play  believes  the  success  of  Ameri- 
can underwriters  in  making  such 
recoveries  has  been  due  entirely  to 
the  existence  of  organizations 
which  make  a  specialty  of  protect- 
ing the  cargo  insurers'  interests  in 
this  country.  "Even  in  such  cases," 
remarks  the  article,  "it  is  rare  for 
underwriters  to  obtain  a  full  re- 
covery of  the  amount  due  to  them, 
the  usual  procedure  being  to  nego- 
tiate a  compromise  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. What  is  required,  therefore, 
is  some  machinery  capable  of  re- 
lieving underwriters  of  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  fulfilling  these  two 
conditions  and  able  to  negotiate 
with  the  clubs  on  equal  terms  .  A 
great  deal  of  this  machinery  is  al- 
ready in  existence  as  separate  units, 
but,  until  it  is  co-ordinated,  there  is 
not  much  prospect  of  the  Carriage 
of  Goods  by  Sea  Act  proving  to  be 
half  as  effective  to  British  under- 
writers as  the  Harter  Act  is  to  their 
contemporaries  in  the  United 
States." 


MIXED  CARGO 

A  San  Francisco  shipowner  told 
us  a  good  story  recently  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  attitude 
of  the  old  time  skipper  toward  per- 
sonal injury  claims. 

It  seems  that  the  owner  had  been 
sued  by  two  stevedores  who  had  re- 
ceived injuries  on  one  of  his 
vessels.  Although  the  alleged 
injuries  had  taken  place 
some  three  months  previous,  the 
owner  had  received  no  report  of  the 
incident  from  his  master.  He  called 
the  master — an  old-time  sea  dog — 


on  the  carpet,  and  the  following 
dialogue  took  place : 

"See  here,  Captain,  I  had  no  re- 
port of  this  accident.    How  come?" 

"Oh,  those  bohunks  weren't  hurt 
any." 

"Well,  never  mind;  hereafter  I 
want  a  repoi't  even  if  a  man  gets  a 
splinter  in  his  hand." 

"Well,  then,  I  suppose  if  that's 
the  way  you  feel  I  ought  to  tell  you 
about  that  stevedore  down  at  Or- 
leans two  months  ago.  He  fell  down 
the  hatch  and  broke  his  neck." 

"Great  Scott  (or  shipowners'  lan- 
guage to  that  effect),  what  did  you 
do  with  him?  " 

"Oh,  we  gave  him  to  the  police 
and  they  buried  him." 


were  accompanied  by  photographs 
and  samples  which  furnished  a 
clear  idea  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  various  types  and  grades 
of  sugar. 

Messrs.  Hough  and  Egbert,  as- 
sisted by  a  reel  of  motion  pictures, 
offered  a  graphic  portrayal  of  the 
use  of  the  Lux  system  for  extin- 
guishing fires  afloat  and  ashore. 
The  undei-writing  members  of  the 
class  evinced  great  interest  in  the 
efficiency  of  this  apparatus  for  the 
application  of  carbon  dioxide  for 
extinguishing  oil  fires  and  conflag- 
rations aboard  ship. 


The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Marine 
Insurance  Study  Class  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Marine  Underwriters  of 
San  Francisco  was  held  on  January 
14,  the  members  listening  to  ad- 
dresses by  M.  R.  Obitz,  F.  S.  Hough, 
and  E.  B.  Egbert. 

Mr,  Obitz,  assistant  sales  mana- 
ger of  the  Western  Sugar  Refinery, 
took  his  hearers  on  a  verbal  jaunt 
which  followed  the  production  and 
refining  of  sugar  from  the  time  it 
was  planted  until  final  distribution 
of  the  finished  product.  His  remarks 


The  ninth  meeting  of  the  Marine 
Insurance  Study  Class  took  place 
on  January  28,  at  which  time  Gol- 
den W.  Bell,  well-known  San  Fran- 
cisco admiralty  attorney,  addressed 
the  members  on  the  "Law  of  Sal- 
vage." 

Mr.  Bell  discussed  the  need  for 
immediate  and  skillful  effort  in  sav- 
ing life  and  property  at  sea  as  the 
basis  for  relatively  large  awards 
heretofore  made  by  our  courts  in 
this  connection.  He  went  on  to  point 
out  the  elements  on  which  salvage 
awards  are  based;  i.e.,  danger  to 
salved  vessel,  danger  to  salving  ves- 
sel, values  involved  on  both  sides, 
risk  of  life,  etc. 

There  was  considerable  discus- 
sion from  the  floor  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  salvage  charges  and 
general  average,  together  with  gen- 
eral interest  as  to  the  possible  bear- 
ing that  salvage  values  may  have 
had  in  the  Vestris  case. 


The    barkcntine    Cin-    of    Sydney,    pictured    above,    has    recently    been    sold    to    J^P^«^ 
lue    umivc  ,  /        /      r-  ^.„„  ,Up  Pacific  with   lumber.      Formerly  the 

interests  for  scrappmg  and  is  on  her  way  across  the  f acilic  wun   """"^ ;       ...  '  <,, 

Pacific  Mail  steamer  City  of  Sydney,  she  was  a  prime  favorite  on  the  transpacific  run.  She 
wasbuilt  by  John   Roach  of   Chester   in    1875,   single  screw,   powered   with   a   compound 
51x88x60-in.   engine  and   si.x   Scotch    boilers   carrying   steam   at    80   pounds.      Her   iron 
hull  is  still  in  very  good  condition. 


American  Shipbuilding 
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Some  Recent  Shipbuilding  Orders 


J.  C.  Johnson's  Shipyard.  Port 
Blakely,  Wash.,  has  an  order  from 
P.  E.  Harris  &  Company,  Seattle,  for 
a  76ft.  cannery  tender  and  for  two 
60xl6ft.  fish  scows;  also  an  order 
from  the  Pioneer  Sand  &  Gravel 
Co.,  Seattle,  for  a  scow  130x38xllft. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
River  Rouge,  Mich,  has  an  order 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship 
Company  for  a  bulk  freight  carrier 
580  L.B.P.;  60  beam;  19  loaded 
draft;  12  miles  speed  and  12,000 
gross  tons.  The  vessel  is  to  be  pow- 
ered with  triple  expansion  steam  en- 
gines developing  2200  indicated 
horsepower,  steam  to  be  supplied  by 
two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube 
boilers.  Keel  is  to  be  laid  about 
March  15. 

Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  has  an  order  from  K. 
T.  Keller  of  Detroit  for  a  wood 
yacht  83  L.B.P.,  15  ft.  6ins.  beam, 
4ft.  6ins.  loaded  draft;  12  miles  an 
hour  speed;  to  be  powered  by  300 
indicated  horsepower  Winton  diesel 
engine.  Keel  is  to  be  laid  about 
February  15. 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards, 
Houghton.  Wash.,  has  an  order  from 
the  Northern  Transportation  Co., 
Seattle,  for  a  diesel  powered  pass.  & 
freight  vessel  186ft.  long,  35  ft. 
beam,  to  be  powered  with  two  550- 
horsepower  Washington-Estep  die- 
sel engines. 

This  yard  also  has  an  order  for 
a  wooden  cannery  tender  for  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,'  Seattle,  to  be  65ft. 
long,  powered  with  one  110-horse- 
power  Washington-Estep  diesel  en- 
gine, and  six  fish  scows. 

American  Bridge  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,  has  an  order  from 
the  West  Kentucky  Coal  Co.  for  8 
coal  barges  175x26x1 1ft. ;  also  order 
from  U.S.  Engineers,  Rock  Island, 
for  twenty  deck  barges  108x24x5ft. 

Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine, 
has  received  an  order  from  Henry 
Gielow,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  a  twin 
screw  steel.,  turbo-electric  yacht 
(Corsair),  for  J.  P.  Morgan,  343  by 
42  by  27  ft.  draft ;  6000  shaft  horse- 
power; General  Electric  turbo-gen- 


erators; Babcock  and  Wilcox  boil- 
ers. 

This  yard  also  has  an  order  for  a 
36ft.  steel  utility  boat  for  Brown  & 
Co.,  to  be  powered  by  a  40-horse- 
power  Bolinder  eng. ;  delivery 
March  15. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.,  has  an  order  from 
Gahagan  Construction  Co.  for  a 
dredge  hull,  160x40xl3ft.  6in. 

American  Ship  Building  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  an  order  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  for  two 
bulk  freight  carriers  to  be  580 
L.B.P.;  60  beam;  19  loaded  draft; 
12  miles  speed;  to  be  powered  by 
triple  expansion  steam  engines  de- 
veloping 2200  indicated  horse- 
power; steam  to  be  supplied  by  three 
Scotch  boilers  14x12  ft. 

Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  booked  orders  for  2  deck 
barges  100x24x5  ft.;  two  75x20x  5 
ft;  one  120  x  30  x  6  ft;  and  one 
110  x  28  X  71/4  ft 

The  Charles  Ward  Engineering 
Works,  Charleston,  West  Va.,  has  an 
order  from  the  U.S.  Engineers  Of- 
fice, Memphis,  for  two  mooring  and 
fascine  barges  250x26x7  ft. 

This  yard  is  also  building  a  new 
tugboat  to  replace  the  Captain 
George,  which  was  completed,  ready 
for  trials  and  delivery,  and  destroy- 
ed by  a  natural  gas  explosion  Janu- 
ary 9.  The  tugboat  will  be  single 
screw,  65ft  6in.  x  17ft.  x  7ft.  7ij 
inches;  190  B.H.P.  Winton  diesel 
engine. 

Collingwood  Shipyards,  Ltd.,  Col- 
lingwood,  Ontario,  is  building  a 
triple  expansion  steam  engine  to 
develop  6500  indicated  horsepower; 
steam  being  supplied  by  six  Scotch 
marine  boilers  15ft.  6in.  diameter. 
The  machinery  is  to  be  installed  in 
the  ice-breaking  vessel  now  building 
for  the  Department  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  Canada  at  the 
plant  of  the  Halifax  Shipyards.  Ltd. 

George  Wrang,  Bellingham,  Wash- 
ington, has  an  order  from  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries  for  a  50-foot  pat- 
rol boat  for  Yukon  patrol. 


Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  has  an 
order  for  the  Seaboard  Shipping 
Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  for  a  diesel  engined  oil  barge. 

This  yard  also  has  an  order  from 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  for 
three  two-track  steel  carfloats  190x 
35x9ft.;  also  an  order  from  the  Erie 
Railroad  for  three  three-track  steel 
carfloats,  225  by  38ft.  6in.  by  10ft. 
Bin. 

The  Western  Boat  Building  Co.. 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  an  order  from 
H.  C.  Hanson,  Seattle  naval  archi- 
tect, for  two  cannery  tenders  for 
the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.;  83 
xl9x8ft.  6in. ;  10  knots  speed;  pow- 
ered with  200-horsepower  diesel  en- 
gines; to  cost  $40,000  each. 

Mojean  &  Ericson,  Tacoma,  have 
an  order  from  H.  C.  Hanson,  Seattle 
naval  architect,  for  a  tugboat  for 
the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  80 
xl8x6ft.;  powered  with  200  horse- 
power diesel  eng. ;  to  cost  $35,000. 

Campbell  Machine  Company,  San 
Diego,  has  orders  from  Manuel 
Freitas  and  Joaquin  Medina  &  Co. 
of  San  Pedro,  California,  for  two 
wooden  tuna  fishing  boats  of  120ft. 
over-all,  27  beam,  lift  6in.  depth, 
to  be  powered  with  400  H.P.  Union 
diesel  engs. ;  York  refrigerating  ma- 
chine; Westinghouse  motors. 


J.  M.  Densmore  Company,  Quin- 
cy,  Mass.,  has  an  order  for  a  motor 
yacht  which  will  be  120  feet  long, 
20  feet  6  inches  beam,  7  feet  draft, 
and  will  be  powered  by  two-300- 
horsepower  Winton  diesel  engines. 


Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  an  order 
from  the  Seaboard  Shipping  Co., 
New  York,  for  a  self-propelled, 
diesel-powered   oil  tank  barge. 


The  construction  of  a  dry-dock 
to  accommodate  vessels  of  large 
tonnage,  with  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  machine  and  repair 
shops,  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,000,000  is  reported  to  be 
planned  by  the  Tampa  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Engineering  Co.  of  Tampa, 
Florida. 
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Shipbuilding  Work  in  Prospect 


Dollar  Line  Asks  Bids  On  Ship 
Construction 

Bids  have  been  asked  by  R.  Stan- 
ley Dollar,  general  manager  of  the 
Dollar  Steamship  Company,  San 
Francisco,  for  the  construction  of 
one  and  possibly  two  liners  fbr 
transpacific  service  of  the  Dollar 
Line,  to  be  built  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1928,  and  to  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $7,000,000  each. 


report  that  the  Calmar  Line,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  is  planning  the  construc- 
tion of  four  20-knot,  12,500-D.W.T. 
cargo  carriers  for  the  intercoastal 
trade.  The  report  as  published  in 
the  daily  press  states  that  four  ves- 
sels will  be  build  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Co.  and  will  cost  $2,750,- 
000  each. 


President  Signs  Cruiser  Bill 

The  Naval  Construction  Bill  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  15 
light  cruisers  and  one  aircraft 
carrier  within  the  next  three  years 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $274,000,- 
000  was  recently  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  has  been 
signed  by  the  President,  making  it 
law.  The  Act  carries  with  it  the 
amendment  providing  that  the  first 
and  each  succeeding  alternative 
cruiser  shall  be  constructed  in  a 
government  navy  yard.  The  Act 
provides  for  the  placing  of  orders 
for  five  cruisers  during  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1929, 
1930,  and  1931. 

The  Senate  is  considering  an  ap- 
propriation bill  providing  $12,370,- 
000  for  the  first  two  years'  pro- 
gram and  to  make  $700,000  avail- 
able immediately  for  the  start  of 
work  on  the  first  five  cruisers. 

The  Act  carries  a  clause  provid- 
ing that  in  the  event  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  for  the  further 
limitation  of  naval  armament,  to 
which  the  United  States  is  signa- 
tory, the  President  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  suspend  in  whole 
or  in  part  any  of  the  naval  con- 
struction authorized  under  this 
Act. 


Bids  Opened  In  Seattle  for  Steel 
Fishing  Boat 

W.  C.  Nickum.  Seattle  naval 
architect,  has  received  bids  from 
Seattle  and  Portland  shipbuilders 
for  the  construction  of  a  diesel- 
powered  steel  fishing  boat  for  a 
Seattle  owner.  The  vessel  will  be 
125  feet  long.  26  feet  beam,  and  9 
feet  depth,  powered  with  a  375 
horsepower  diesel  engine.  She  will 
have  cold  storage  space  for  250 
tons  of  fish. 
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Large  Reconditioning  Job  in 
Prospect 

On  January  29  the  Shipping 
Board  approved  the  sale  of  the 
steamship  Oakhurst,  of  9400  tons 
deadweight,  to  Leathem  Smith-Nac- 
co  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  Norfolk. 
The  sale  was  for  $35,000  cash,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  vessel 
be  converted  into  a  self-discharging 
collier  with  engines  located  aft; 
work  to  cost  not  less  than  $450,000. 


Bids  Called  on  Matson  Liners 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
two  high  speed  transpacific  passen- 
ger and  cargo  liners  for  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company  of  San 
Francisco  have  been  issued  to  ship- 
yards and  machinery  manufactur- 
ers, who  are  now  conferring  with 
the  owners  preparatory  to  submit- 
ting bids. 

The  two  vessels  will  be  twin- 
screw,  geared  turbine  drive,  with  a 
maximum  horsepower  of  25,000 
with  boiler  pressure  at  360  pounds. 
It  is  required  that  these  vessels  de- 
velop a  sustained  speed  of  20  knots. 
All  auxiliaries  are  to  be  electrically 
operated,  the  electric  generators  for 
developing  this  power  to  aggregate 
about  2000  horsepower. 

The  vessels  will  be  625  feet  long, 
77  feet  6  inches  beam,  and  of  26,000 
tons  displacement.  Accommodations 
are  to  be  provided  for  700  passen- 
gers. 

Schooner  Yacht  to  be  Built 

Bids  have  been  asked  from  ship- 
yards on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the 
building  of  a  95-foot  diesel  auxil- 
iary powered  schooner  yacht  de- 
signed by  C.  Padgett  Hodson,  Kohl 
Buildingl  San  Francisco,  for  a  San 
Francisco  yachtsman.  This  boat  is 
to  have  a  beam  of  23  feet  3  inches 
and  draft  of  10  feet  6  inches,  and 
is  to  be  built  to  Lloyd's  A-1  rating 
for  seagoing  schooner. 


Calmar  Line  May  Build  Four 
Freighters 

Officials  of  the  Union  Plant, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ltd., 
refuse  to   discuss   or    confirm    the 


Bids  Opened  February  21  for  Coast 
Guard  Cutters 

The  date  for  opening  of  bids  for 
the  construction  of  three  Coast 
Guard  cutters  has  been  changed 
from  March  12  to  February  21,  and 
tenders  are  to  be  opened  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  14th 
and  E  Streets,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

These  cutters  are  to  be  similar 
to  those  recently  completed  by  the 
Fore  River  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.  They  are  to  be 
of  steel  hull  construction,  250  ft. 
long,  42  ft.  molded  beam,  2000  tons 
displacement  on  15  ft.  draft,  and 
to  have  turbo-electric  machinery 
developing  3220  shaft  horsepower. 


Award  of  Contract  for  Seattle 
Ferryboat  Undecided 

Announcement  of  contract  award 
for  the  construction  of  a  200-foot, 
diesel  powered  ferryboat  for  the 
Kitsap  County  Transportation  Co., 
Seattle,  has  not  been  made.  Bids 
were  opened  January  21,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  vessel  is 
$200,000. 


Side-Wheel,    Diesel-Powered,    River 
Boat  Planned 

It  is  reported  to  us  that  J.  How- 
ard of  the  Howard  Shipyards  and 
Dock  Company  is  drawing  up  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  200-foot, 
steel  hull,  side-wheel,  river  packet 
to  be  powered  with  diesel  engines. 


New  Machinery  to  be  Placed  in 
Freighters 

The  Shipping  Board  recently  sold 
the  steamers  John  Jay,  James  Otis, 
and  Terre  Haute  to  Robert  W.  Mal- 
one  of  Washington,  the  vessels  to 
be  operated  in  tramp  service  by  a 
new  corporation  to  be  formed  by 
Mr.  Malone  with  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton associates. 

Under  terms  of  sale  the  purchas- 
er agrees  to  replace  the  present  pro- 
pelling machinery  of  the  three  ves- 
sels with  either  reciprocating  en- 
gines or  diesel  engines.  New  propel- 
lers will  also  be  placed  on  the  ves- 
sels. 


Shipping   Board   Accepts   Chapman 
Bids  for  Atlantic  Lines 

The  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation, 
on  a  bid  of  $16,300,000,  sold  to  P. 
W.  Chapman,  Inc.,  investment  bank- 
er of  New  York,  the  United  States 
Lines  and  the  American  Merchant 
Line,  including  leaseholds  of  the 
two  lines  in  connection  with  their 
operating  terminals. 

The  new  owners  of  the  United 
States  Lines  agree  to  add  new  ton- 
nage to  the  fleet,  including  two  ves- 
sels of  at  least  45,000  tons  each, 
construction  of  which  will  be  start- 
ed within  two  years. 
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Extensive  Shipbuilding  Plans  for 
Canadian  Terminal  System 

According  to  authorative  reports, 
the  Canadian  Terminal  System, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  is  preparing 
designs  for  18  ships  for  operation 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Six  of  these  are 
for  operation  on  the  upper  lakes 
and  are  to  be  of  the  largest  and 
most  modern  type.  The  twelve 
others  will  be  canal  size  ships  for 
the  lower  lakes  trade  and  will  prob- 
ably be  built  in  British  yards.  It  is 
reported  that  the  six  large  freight- 
ers will  probably  be  bid  for  by  the 
yards  at  Midland,  Collingwood,  and 
Port  Arthur,  Ontario. 


Bids  For  Los  Angeles  Pilot  Boat 
Rejected 

All  bids  for  the  construction  of  a 
pilot  boat  for  Los  Angeles  harbor 
were  rejected  by  the  Board  of  Har- 
bor Commissions,  and  Harbor  En- 
gineer George  Nicholson  has  been 
authorized  to  draw  up  plans  for 
specified  type  on  which  bids  will  be 
asked.  In  the  bids  rejected,  the 
Harbor  Board  had  requested  the 
yards  to  specify  type  and  machin- 
ery— but  the  range  in  cost  and  de- 
signs was  so  great  that  a  decision 
was  difficult,  the  bids  ranging 
from  $17,000  to  $40,000. 


E.  Wheeler  by  The  Pusey  &  Jones 
Corp.,  Jan.  26. 

Salt  Lake  City,  10,000-ton  cruiser 
for  U.S.  Navy  by  New  York  Ship- 
building Company,  Jan.  23. 


News  from  the  Shipyards 


REPAIR  AWARDS 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
awarded  an  important  contract  by 
the  Dollar  Steamship  Company. 
This  is  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
passenger  accommodations  on  the 
round-the-world  liner  President 
Adams  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  damage 
repairs  to  the  vessel  will  be  done 
at  the  same  time,  and  these  will  be 
done  at  a  cost  of  $339,850.  The 
vessel's  bottom  was  badly  damaged 
when  she  grounded  near  the  east- 
ern entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal 
and  close  to  200  plates  will  be  re- 
moved and  repaired.  Her  propelling 
machinery  was  also  damaged. 

In  rebuilding  the  ship's  passen- 
ger accommodations,  the  passenger 
carrying  capacity  will  be  consider- 
ably increased  and  she  will  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  company's 
liner  President  Polk. 

Other  bids  submitted  for  the  re- 
pair work  on  the  President  Adams 
were  submitted  by  Todd  Dry  Docks, 
Inc.,  $353,000  and  87  days,  and 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  $368,251  and 
92  days. 


Johnson  Drydock  Company,  New 

Orleans,  was  awarded  contract  for 
repairs  to  the  steamer  Hutchinson. 

Bids  for  the  reconditioning  of 
the  steamship  Hutchinson  which 
was  recently  purchased  from  the 
Shipping  Board  by  the  McCormick 
Steamship  Company,  were  submit- 
ted by  San  Francisco  shipyards. 
Alternative  bids  based  on  steel  and 
wooden  masts  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

United  Engineering  Co.,  $26,670, 
$17,950;  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  $26,290,  $19,289;  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  $31,776,  $22,550;  General 
Engineering  &  Drydock  Co.,  $32,- 
500,  $25,550.  It  is  reported  that  the 


New  Orleans  yard  submitted  a 
price  about  $3000  lower  than  the 
United  Engineering  Co. 

Bethlehem     Shipbuilding     Corp., 

San  Francisco,  was  low  bidder 
February  18  for  repairs  to  the  U. 
S.A.  transport  U.S.  Grant.  Bids  sub- 
mitted by  San  Francisco  Bay  ship- 
yards were  as  follows: 

Bethlehem,  $55,897;  United  En- 
gineering Co.,  $57,201;  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  $58,329;  General  Engin- 
eering &  Drydock  Co.,  $61,965. 


KEEL  LAYINGS 

Copello,  halibut  fishing  boat  for 
Dan  Larsen  by  Prince  Rupert  Dry- 
dock  &  Shipyard,  Prince  Rupert, 
Jan.  9. 

No.  116,  diesel-electric  lightship 
for  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  hy 
Charleston  Drydock  &  Machinery 
Co.,  Feb.  6. 

Olive  K.,  steel  yacht  for  C.  F. 
Kettering,  Detroit,  by  Defoe  Boat 
&  Motor  Works,  Jan.  15;  Verona  J., 
wood  yacht  for  Albert  A.  Rose,  De- 
troit, Jan.  5. 

Steam  towboat  for  Wheeling 
Steel  Corp.  by  Howard  Shipyards  & 
Dock  Co.,  Jan.  10. 

Santa  Clara,  passenger  and  cargo 
steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  by 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Feb.  4. 

Oil  tanker  for  Tide  Water  Oil  Co. 
bv  The  Pusey  &  Jones  Corp.,  Jan. 
12. 

LAUNCHINGS 

Lighter  for  J.  W.  Sullivan  Co.  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Co.,  Jan.  19;  steel  barge  for  Boston 
Molasses  Co.,  Jan.  29. 

Dredge  hull  for  M.  H.  Treadwell 
by  Midland  Barge  Co. 

Towboat  for  Standard  Unit  Nav. 
Co.,  by  Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Feb. 
1;  three  barges  and  one  dredge  hull 
for  stock. 

Acania,   diesel  yacht  for  Arthur 


DELIVERIES 

Steel  carfloat  to  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  by  The 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Jan.  10. 

Three  barges  to  Crucible  Fuel 
Co.  by  American  Bridge  Co.,  in 
January. 


Shipping  Board  to  Sell  Laid-Up 
Fleet 

The  Shipping  Board,  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  authorized  the  sale  of  253 
vessels  comprising  all  the  vessels  of 
the  laid-up  fleet  except  those  re- 
quired as  reserve  ships  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  operations.  The  vessels 
are  largely  of  the  oil-burning,  steel, 
cargo  type,  suitable  for  ocean  serv- 
ice after  overhauling  the  repairs. 
This  group  does  not  include  any  of 
the  "Laker"  type  vessels. 

The  Export  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York  has  purchased 
the  steamship  Waterbury  from  the 
Shipping  Board  at  a  price  of  $67,- 
656,  including  repairs  which  the 
purchaser  agrees  to  perform  within 
six  months.  The  vessel  is  a  steel 
cargo  ship  of  8727  deadweight  tons 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  tur- 
bines and  Babcock  &  Wilcox  oil- 
burning  boilers. 


G.  Bruce  Newby,  formerly  naval 
architect  for  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Corporation,  an- 
nounces that  he  has  opened  offices 
at  San  Pedro,  California,  as  a  con- 
sulting naval  architect  and  marine 
surveyor. 

Mr.  Newby  is  a  well-qualified 
marine  designer  and  practical  ship- 
builder of  long  experience.  His  ad- 
vice and  service  should  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  marine  fraternity  at 
Los  Angeles  harbor. 


W.  N.  Agnew,  general  traffic 
manager  of  the  Worthington  Pump 
and    Machinery    Corporation,     has 

been  appointed  assistant  to  the  pre- 
sident and  general  traffic  manager 
of  that  organization,  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  executive  offices  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Agnew  has  been  connected 
with  the  Worthington  organization 
for  more  than  25  years.  He  joined 
the  staff  of  the  old  International 
Steam  Pump  Company  as  traffic 
manager  in  1910  and  in  1925  was 
made  general  traffic  manager  of 
the  Worthington  Pump  and  Mach- 
inery Corpoi-ation. 
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Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  February  1,  1929. 


Pacific  Coast 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,   Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West 

Hull  No.  100,  diesel-electnc  lightship  ior 
US.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  133'3"  length 
over-all;  30'  beam:  Wmton  diesel  engs.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28  est. 

Hull  No.  113,  lightship,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Sept.   1/28  est. 

Hull  114,  lightship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.   1/28  est. 

BALLARD    MARINE    RAILWAY 

COMPANY, 

Seattle,  Washington 

Mikimiki,  hull  ]  91,  tugboat  for  Young 
Brothers  Ltd.,  Honolulu;  115  L.B.P.;  28 
beam-  12  draft;  U  knots  speed;  1040  Fair- 
banks-Morse diesel  engs.;  keel  Sept.  12/28; 
launched  Jan.   15/29. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,   LTD,. 
UNION  PLANT 
Potrero  Works,  San  Francisco 
Purchasing  Agent:  C,  A.  Levinson. 
Hualalai.     hull     5  3  36,     passenger     and 
freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation   Co.,    Honolulu;    295    LB.P.;    27  6 
beam;   17'6"  loaded  draft;   15   knots  speed; 
1200  DW.T.;  steam  turbines;  4000  S.H.P.; 
4  WT.  boilers;  keel  Dec.  17/28. 

Humuula,  hull  5338,  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Honolulu,  1100  Gr. 
tons;  keel  Feb.    14/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  5  3  39,  twin  ! 
tug  for  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi 
Honolulu;  117  L.O.A.;  28  b 
depth. 

Hull  5340.  barge  for  Inter-Is 
Nav.  Co.,  Honolulu;  keel  Apr. 
launch  May  9/29  est. 

Hull  5341,  barge  for  Martin  Ship  Serv- 
ice, San  Francisco;  launched  Jan.  s/29;  de- 
liver Feb.  28/29  est. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  Si.  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Purchasing   Agent:   A.  Wanner. 
Hull  19    tow  barge  for  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Calif.),    San    Francisco:     72    L.B.P.;     24' 
beam;  4'  loaded  draft:  100  D.W.T. 

Not  named,  hull  20,  fishing  boat  for  A. 
Paladini,  Inc.,  San  Francisco;  65'  L.OA.; 
16  beam;  6  loaded  draft;  125  H.P.  5-cyl. 
Union  diesel  eng-;  keel  Oct.   19/28. 

J.  C.  JOHNSON'S  SHIPYARD 

Port  Blaklcy,  Wash. 

Scow    fo,     Harbor    Lime    B    Cement    Co., 
Roche  Harbor,  Wn.,  100x36x9'6";  dcU 
Oct.  /28. 

One  scow  for  Salmon  Bay  S 
vel  Co.,  Seattle;  100x36x10  f 
Sept.  21/28. 

Cannery  tender  for  P.  E-  H 
Seattle;  76  ft.  long. 

Scou.  for  Pioneer  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 
Seattle;  130x38x11  ft. 

Two   fish  scows  for  P.   E.   Harris  &  Co. 
Seattle;  60  x   16  ft. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON^SHIPYARDS. 
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Hulls    101    to    105 
scows.   (Dup.  Hull   101). 

Hull    106,    wooden    cannery    tender    for 
Libby.  McNeil  &  Libby,  Seattle;  65  ft.  long; 


„...   110-H.P.  Washington-Estep  diesel. 

Foshay,  hull  107,  steel  passenger  and 
freight  motorship  for  Northland  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  Seattle;  186x35  ft.  beam;  two 
550-H.P.  Washington-Estep  diesel  engs. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK   CO. 
Oakland,  California. 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  Levy. 

One  steel  carfloat  for  Atchison,  Topeka 
y  Santa  Fe  Railway,  San  Francisco;  260 
L.OA.;  38'  beam  over  all;  12'6"  depth 
midships:  capacity  14  80-ton  cars:  launched 
Dec.  22/28;  delivered  Jan.  10/29. 

Not  named,  one  steel,  screw  double-ended 
diesel-electric  automobile  ferryboat  for  San 
Diego  and  Coronado  Ferry  Co.;  190 
L.OA,;  43'6"  breadth  of  hull  at  deck:  60' 
breadth  over  guards;  14'9''  depth  at  sides, 
molded;  S'll"  light  draft,  molded;  keel 
Dec,  27/28;  deliver  Apr.  20/29  est. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  K 

SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

One  steel  car  barge  for  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  270  x  42 
X  12'  depth:  keel  Sept.  12/28;  launched 
Dec    27/28;  deliver  Feb.  28/29  est. 

Copello  L,  hull  27,  halibut  fishing  boat 
for  Dan  Larsen:  52  LB.P.;  13  beam;  5'6" 
loaded  draft;  50  B,H  P.  Bolinder  scmi-diesel 
engs.:  keel  Jan.  9/29:  launch  Mar /29 
est,;  deliver  Apr.  /29  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,   Wash. 
Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed  States  Navy,    10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.   13/31   est. 

Atlantic.  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Perm. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

One  acid  barge  for  American  Steel  Wire 
Co.;  100x26x7  ft. 

Twelve  barges  tor  Crucible  Fuel  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  175  x  26  x  U  ft,;  3  delivered. 

Eight  coal  barges  for  West  Kentucky 
Coal  Co.;  175  X  26  X  11  ft. 

Twenty  decked  barges  for  U.S.  Engineers, 
Rock  Island:   108  x  24  x  5  ft. 

AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO., 
Lorain,  Ohio 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  H.  Hirsching. 

Not  named,  hull  804,  bulk  cargo  vessel 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.BP.; 
60  beam;  19  loaded  in-At:  12i  2  mi.  speed; 
T.E.  eng,  2200  I.H,P.;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
14  X  12  ft.:  keel  Feb,  25/29  est.;  launch 
May  4/29  est.;  deliver  June  15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  805,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mar.  4/29  est.;  launch  May  18/29 
est.;  deliver  June  22/29  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Paragon,    hull     122,     twin    screw      stce' 
diesel    yacht;    1 38'3'xl9'2"xl2'6";    2    350 
B.H.P.  Winton   diesel   engs.  A.   L,   Swasey 
designer;    keel     Dec.     3/28;     launch     Ap 
10/29  est.;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Hi-Es-Maro,  hull  123,  twin  screw  stee 
diesel  yacht,  Henry  J.  Giclow,  Inc.,  New 
York,  designer;  266'x35'x22'  depth;  14'6" 
draft;  two  1200  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesei 
engs-  keel  Nov.  14/28;  launch  May  8/29 
est:  deliver  July  1  5/29  ;st. 

Corsair,   hull    124.   twin  screw  steel   steam 


turbo-electric  yacht:  343x42x27ft..  18  ft. 
draft:  6000  S.H.P.;  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators: Babcock  y  Wilcox  boilers. 

Not  named,  hull  125,  steel  utility  boat 
for  Brown  Co.:  36ft.  long;  40  HP,  Bolinder 
eng.;  deliver  Mar.   15/29  est. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Not  named,  Hull  1422,  single-screw  coal 
collier    for    Berwind-White   Coal   Mine   Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York:  Theo,  E.  Ferris, 
designer;  350  L.BP,;  50  beam;  23'6"  draft; 
10.020  tons  displacement  at  25'3"  draft; 
101/2  knots  ,speed;  Hoover.  Owens,  Rent- 
schler  recip.  st.  eng.;  2200  S.H.P.;  2  Scotch 
boilers. 

Not  named,  hull  1423,  sister  to  above; 
Bethlehem-Curtis     turbines;     1700     S.H.P.; 

2  WT  boilers. 

Not  named,  hull  H-1424,  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  New  England 
Steamship  Co,,    1800  gro,  tons, 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    Sc 
MACHINERY  CO., 
Charleston,  S.C. 
No.  115,  diesel-electric  hghtship  for  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,      DC;      133'3"    LOA.;     30' 
beam;  Winton  engs,;  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and   motors:  keel  Jan.  30/29. 

No.   116,  same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29. 
No.   117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29 
est. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris   Heights,   N.    Y. 

Hull    2921,     106ft,    cruiser    for    L,    M, 

Wainwright,  Indianapolis;  2  Speedway  die- 

sels,   300  H.P.  ea,  at  700  r.p.m,,  wt.  7500 

lbs,;  dehver  May/29  est. 

Hull  2923,  66-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  McMillan, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  2  170-H,P,  Speedway  engs.; 
deliver  May  /29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  2925,  64-ft.  cruiser  for 
Rear  Admiral  L.  M.  Josepthals,  New  York; 
2  170-H.P.  Speedway  engs.;  deliver  May/29 


Not  named,  hull  2926.  76-ft. 
Adolph  M.  Dick,  New  York;   2    300-H.P. 
Speedway   engs,;    deliver   June   /29   est. 

Not  named,  hull  2927,  3  5-ft.  fishing  boat 
for  Leon  Goodman,  Philadelphia;  two  44- 
H.P.  Speedway  engs,;  deliver  June  1/29  est, 

Hull  2928,  21 -ft,  coupe  yacht  tender  for 
Arthur  Wheeler,  New  York;  1-22-H.P. 
Speedway;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Hull  1929,  16-ft.  yacht  tender  for  above; 
1  Universal  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  2930,  106-ft.  cruiser 
for  W.  C.  Robinson,  Pittsburgh;  2  Speed 
way  diesel  engs,;  deliver  May  15/29  est. 


COMMERCIAL 
IRON  WORKS 

Engineers   -  Founders  -Machinists 
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Union  Avenue  and  Stephens  Street 
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SIMPLEX 

S\4arme  Type 

Frictionless  No.   19 

Pressure    Reducing    Valve 


PRESSURE   TO   REDUCE? 
Use  Witt's  Reducing  Valve 
RELIABLE— NOISELESS 

Install  in  Any  Position 
For  Details  Consult 

Vaughn- 
G.  E.  Witt  Co. 

(Successor,  to  G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Inc.) 
4222.24-26-28   HoUij    Street,    Emeryville, 


H.  W.Crozier 

M.  E.  E.  E. 

Consulting  Engineer,  Specializtng  in 

DIESEL  ENGINEERING 

Specifications,  Supervision, 
Surveys,  Tests 

Diesel-electric,    Diesel,   Fuels 
and  Lubricating  Oils 

Holbrook    Building,    San   Francisco 
Oble^Radio.  "CROZENGER" 


Hull  2931.  16ft.  yacht  tender  for  above; 
1  Universal  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  2932,  50-ft.  fishing 
boat  for  Caleb  S.  Bragg.  New  York;  2  170- 
H.P.  Speedway  engs. 

DEFOE   BOAT   Sc  MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.E.  Whitehousc. 

Yoreda,  hull  131,  steel  yacht,  for  Aaron 
De  Roy,  Detroit;  105  L.B.P.;  17  beam;  6 
loaded  draft;  14  mil.  loaded  speed;  110 
D.W.T.;  250  H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  Aug. 
1/28;  launch  May  1/29  est.;  deliver  June 
1/29  est. 

Bonny  II.,  hull  132,  wood  yacht  for  C. 
W.  Bonbright,  Fhnt,  Mich.;  61  L.B.P.; 
13  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  18  m.p.h.;  300 
I. H.P.  gas  eng.;  keel  Oct.  15/28;  launch 
Apr.  15/29  est.;  deliver  May  1/2°  est. 

Olive  K.,  hull  133,  steel  yacht  for  C.  F. 
Kettering,  Detroit;  169  L.B.P.;  26  beam; 
12  loaded  draft;  15  knots  speed;  600 
D.W.T.;  1000  I. H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Jan. 
15/29;  launch  July  1/29  est.;  deliver  Aug. 
15/29  est. 

Verona  J.  hull  134,  wood  yacht  for 
Albert  A.  Rose.  Detroit;  75'6"'  I.H.P.; 
14'6"  beam;  14'  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.; 
70  D.W.T.;  500  H.P.  gas  eng.;  keel  Jan.  5/ 
29;  launch  and  dehver  May  1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  135.  wood  yacht  for 
K.  T.  Keller.  Detroit;  83  L.B.P.;  15'6" 
beam;  4'6"  loaded  draft;  14  M.P.H.  speed 
82  D.W.T.;  300  H.P.  Wmton  diesel  engs. 
keel  Feb.  15/29  est.:  launch  June  1/29  est. 
delivery  July  1/29  est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    COMPANY. 
Pittsburg,   Pa.,   and  Wilmington,   Del. 

Hull  614,  diesel  engined  towboat  for 
stock;  125 '6"  X  26'6"  x  5'  6". 

Hulls  691-694  inc.  four  steel  carfloats  for 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.;  270x38 
X    10'5":   850  gro.  tons  ea.;  three  delivered. 

Hulls  787,  788,  two  steel  house  barges 
for  Merchants  and  Miners  Transp.  Co.;  120 
X  30  X  7  ft. 

Hulls  789,  790,  791,  three  standard  barges 
for  Ohio  River  Sand  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
130  X  30  X  7'6". 

Hulls  794-799  inc.;  6  standard  barges  for 
stock;   130x30x7'6". 

Hulls  800  to  809  inc.;  10  standard  barges 
for  stock;   100  x  26  X  6'6". 

TalcQtt.  hull  810,  steel  hull  dredge  for 
U.S.  Engineers  Office,  Washington,  D.C.; 
620  gr.  tons. 

Hulls  811-815  inc.;  five  steel  dump  scows 
for  American  Dredging  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
112  X  34  X  12  ft. 

Hull  816.  steel  oil  barge  for  American 
Dredging  Co.,  Philadelphia;  100  x  34  x 
10'3". 

Hull  817.  one  welded  steel  barge  for 
stock:  100  X  26  X  6'6". 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    3C    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 
Hull  105,  oil  barge  for  above;  146x34'8" 


xlO'2l/4"  (welded  barges). 

Hull  106,  Ughter  hull  for  J.  W.  Sullivan 
Co.;  121x32'6"xl3'4!.2";  keel  Nov.  15/28; 
launched  Jan.  19/29. 

Hull  107,  welded  steel  barge  for  Boston 
Molasses  Co.:  60x20'4j<,"x7'6";  launched 
Jan.  29/29. 

Hull  108,  same  as  above. 

Hull  109.  dredge  hull  for  Gahasaii  Const. 
Co.,  160  X  40x1  3'6". 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Not  named,  hull  269,  bulk  freighter  for 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P. ;  60 
beam;  19  loaded  draft:  12  mi.  speed;  12,000 
gr.  tons;  TE  engs.  2250  l.H.P.  2  W.T. 
boilers:  keel  Mar.  15/29  est.;  launch  June 
15/29  est.;  delivery  Aug.  1/29  est. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   SC   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonvilie,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Hull  1659.  steam  towboat  for  WheeHng 
Steel  Corp.;  keel  Jan.  10/29. 

Hull  1660.  hghthouse  tender  for  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Puichasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 

Hull  244,  dieselelectric  dipper  dredge 
for  Great  Lakes  Dredge  «  Dock  Co..  156 
L.B.P.;  43  beam;  10  ft.  draft  aft;  keel  Aug. 
30/28;  launched  Dec.  18/28:  dehver  June 
1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  246.  car  ferry  for  Pcre 
Marquette  Railroad  Co.;  368  L.B-P.;  57 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines; 3600  l.H.P.  each;  4  Babcock  (f  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;  keel  Mar,  1/29  est.: 
launch  July  /29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  247.  carferry,  sister  to 
above:  keel  May  1/29  est. 

MARIETTA  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Point  Pleasant,   W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent;  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

Hull  23  5.  sternwheel  oil  barge  for  Tropi- 
cal Oil  Co.;  203'x44'x5'6";  Marietta  tam- 
den  comp.  eng.  14"x28"x84";  keel  Aug. 
1/28;  dehver  Jan,   11/29  est. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 

One  dredge  hull  for  M.  H.  Treadwell 
Co.  of  New  York;  1  50'x70'xl  3'6':  launched. 

Four  barges   for  Pittsburgh     Plate    Glass 
Co..   Pittsburgh;    135x26x10  ft. 
MIDLAND  SHIPBUaDING  CO..  LTD. 
Midland,   Ontario 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  McLaughhn. 

Not  named,  hull  23,  single  screw  pack- 
age freighter  for  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
Ltd,;  250  L.B.P.;  42'9"  beam;  14'  loaded 
draft;  12  mi.  speed;  2200  D.W.T. ;  TE 
steam  engs.;  1300  I.H.P.;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
14'6"  dia.  X  ir  long;  keel  Dec.  4/28; 
launch    Apr.    1/29    est.:    deliver    May    1/29 


WM.  CORNFOOT,  Pr< 


GEO.  RODGERS.  SecVTrea.. 


^^^i^^^S!^^^ 
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Midland  Prince,  converted  to  self-un- 
loader;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent,  Leo.  E.  Wege. 

Hull  149,  towboat  for  Standard  Unit 
Nav.  Co.;  92x24x5  ft.;  keel  May  10/28; 
launched  Feb.   1/29. 

Hull  161,  ferry  hull  for  stock;  150  L. 
B  P.-  62  beam;  S  loaded  draft;  keel  Sept. 
16/28;  launch  Feb.  10/29  est. 

Hull  166,  dredge  for  stock;  80  L.B.P.;  36 
beam;  6  loaded  draft;  keel  Nov.  15/28; 
launched. 

Hull  167,  deck  barge  for  stock;  110  x  28 
x7'3";  keel  Dec.    15/28;  launched. 

Hull  168,  deck  barge  for  stock;  110  x 
28  X  7'3";  keel  Dec.  15/28;  launched. 

W  W  Fischer,  hull  169,  diesel  towboat 
for  Central  Sand  Co.;  120x26x51/2  ft.;  720 
I.H.P.;keel  Feb.  15/29  est. 

Hull  170,  deck  barge,  110x28x714  ft.; 
keel  Dec.  7/28;  launched. 

Hull  171.  deck  barge,  100x24x5  ft.;  keel 
Dec.  12/28. 

Hull  172,  same  as  above. 

Hull  173,  deck  barge,  100x26x61/2  "■: 
keel  Dec.  18/28. 

Hull  174,  same  as  above;  keel  Jan.  10/29 

Hull  175,  ferryboat,  for  Cheatham  Co., 
Tenn.;  gas.  eng.;  60xl8x2i4  ft. 

Hull  176,  barge,  100x26x61/2  ft.;  keel 
Dec.  20/28. 

Hull  177,  tug,  50x12  ft.;  150  HP. 
Hull  178,  dredge,  100x36x8  ft. 
Hulls    179-183    inc.,    5    barges,    120x30x 
7  ft. 

Hull  184,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  9/2  ft- 
Hull  185,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  9/2  ft. 
Hull  186,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  91/2  ft. 
Hull  187,  deck  barge,  110  x  32  x  7^4  ft. 
Hulls  188-189,  two  deck  barges  for  stock; 
100x24x5  ft. 

Hulls  190-191,  two  deck  barges  for  stock; 
75x20x5  ft. 

Hull  192,  deck  barge  for  stock;  120  x 
30  X  6  ft. 

Hull  193,  deck  barge  for  stock;  110  x 
28  X  714  ft. 

NEWPORT   NEWS  SHIPBUILDING   li 

DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing    Agent:    Jas.     Plummer,     233 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  light  cruiser  CL-30 
for  United  States  Navy,  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  May  1/28;  deliver  June 
13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  deliver  Mar. 
13/31  est. 

Viking,    hull    328,   steel    yacht   for   Geo. 


F.  Baker,  Jr.,  272'1''  L.O.A.;  36'614''  beam; 
18'6''  depth;  two  turbine  driven  G.E.  mo- 
tors; 2  Babcock  y  Wilcox  WT  boilers;  1200 
gross  tons;  2600  S.H.P.;  keel  July  3/28; 
launched  Dec.  15/28:  deliver  Apr.  /29  est. 
Pennsylvania,  hull  329,  18  -  knot  express 
passenger  Uner  for  Panama  Pacific  Line: 
613'3"  L.O.A.;  80'  beam;  52'  depth;  two 
turbine-driven  electric  motors;  8  Babcock  « 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers;  keel  Oct.  15/28. 
President  Johnson,  ex-Manchuria,  hull 
330,  reconditioning  for  Dollar  Steamship 
Co.,  San  Francisco;  deliver  Jan.  19/29. 

City  of  Elwood,  hull  331,  diesel  conver- 
sion for  U.S.  Shipping  Board. 

Ward,  hull  332,  diesel  conversion  for 
U.S.  Shipping  Board. 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Ught  cruiser  for  United 
States    Navy;     10,000     tons     displacement; 
launched  Jan.  23/29;  deliver  July  9/29  est. 
Chester,  hght  cruiser  CL-  27  lor  United 
States    Navy,     10,000     tons     displacement; 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  deliver  June    13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  ^  Co.,  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37'5" 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery; keel  Feb.  4/29. 

THE  PUSEY  8C  JONES  CORP., 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing   Agent:   James  Bradford. 

Acania,    hull    1038,     twin     screw     diesel 

yacht  for  Arthur  E.  Wheeler,   New  York; 

126  L.O.A.;  21'6"  beam;  8'6"  app.  loaded 

draft;  2   250-B.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Oct. 

18/28;  launched  Jan.  26/29;  deUver  April 

15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1039,  oil  tanker  for 
Tide  Water  Oil  Co.;  225  L.B.P.;  44  beam; 
15  6"  loaded  draft;  IOI/2  knots  speed;  2300 
DW.T.;  diesel-electric  power;  1000  LH.P.; 
keel  Jan.  12/29.  ^       ^     ^ 

Not  named,  hull  1040,  yacht  for  Fred 
J.  Fisher,  Detroit;  236  L.O.A.;  34  beam; 
19  depth;  2  1100  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
Feb.  12/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1041.  yacht  for  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  New  York;  same  as  above; 
keel  Feb.  12/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named;  same  as  above;  keel  Mar.  12/29 

THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Office,  Bankers  Trust  BIdg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

John  M.  Dennis,  hull  2,  screw  double-end 
ferryboat  for  Claiborne-Annapohs  Ferry 
Co  ■  198'  L.B.P.;  60'  beam;  90'0''  loaded 
draff    14   mi.    speed;    1188    D.W.T.;   Fair- 
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banks-Morse  direct  diesel  drive;  two  450- 
I.H.P.  engs.:  keel  Feb.  18/28;  launched 
Dec    n/JS;  deliver  Mar.  15/29  est. 

Hydrographcr,  hull  3,  steel  diesel-electric 
survey  boat  for  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L.O.A.: 
143'  L.B.P.;  31'6"  molded  beam;  18'2" 
minimum  depth  to  top  of  main  deck  at 
side:  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10'6" 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  11'6"  draft, 
aft:  2'  drag;  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel engines;  Westinghouse  generators  and 
auxiliaries;  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelling  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.   18/28. 

Not  named,  hull  4,  diesel-electric  ferry- 
boat for  Norfolk  County  Ferries,  Forts- 
mouth,  Va.;  173'  L.O.A.;  146'  L.B.P.;  57' 
beam  overall;  37'  beam  of  hull  at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B  HP.  Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  two  General 
Electric  270  kilowatt  generators:  one  Gen- 
eral-Electric propelling  motor  of  650  H.P., 
keel   Jan.    15/29   est. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 

Charles  E.  Evans,  hull  264,  fire  and  patrol 
boat  for  Commissioners,  Washington,  DC; 
55'  L.O.A.;  ll'g"  molded  beam;  6'9" 
molded  depth;  5'  loaded  draft;  31  D.W.T.; 
100  HP.  Standard  diesel  eng.;  keel  Aug. 
25/28:  launched  Nov.  22/28;  deliver  Feb. 
1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  265.  steel  hull,  steam 
driven,  patrol  vessel  for  Supervisors  of  New 
York  Harbor.  39  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York;  114  L.B.P.;  MViVi'  L.O.A.;  24 
molded  beam;  lO'l'/z"  mean  draft:  T.  E. 
engs,;  Babcock  6?  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers. 
STATEN  ISLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Mariner's  Harbor.  N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Dongan  Hills,  hull  781,  ferryboat  for 
Dcpt.  of  Plant  and  Structure,  City  of  New 
York;  267'  long;  66'  breadth  over  guards; 
46'  molded  beam;  19'9"  molded  depth; 
comp.  engs.:  4000  I.H.P.;  W.  T.  boilers; 
keel  July  2/28. 

Hull  782,  barge  for  Grasselli  Chemical 
Co.;  150  X  38  X  12'6". 

Pittsburg,  hull  684,  dredge  hull  for  At- 
lantic, Gulf  6?  Pacific  Co.;  162  L.B.P.;  44 
beam:  15  loaded  draft. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 

Not  named,  hull  116,  passenger  and 
freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc  ,  New  York:  450  L.B.P.; 
61 '6"  beam:  26'  loaded  draft:  13  knots 
speed;  93  50  D.W.T.;  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Mar.    14/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  117,  tanker  for  Sun 
Oil  Co.:  245  L,B.P.:  43  beam;  15'6"  loaded 
draft;  8  knots  speed;  2300  Bessemer  diesel 
engs. 

TODD   DRYDOCK,    ENGINEERING    Si 
REPAIR   CORP., 
Brooklyn,    N.Y. 

Purcha,sing  Agent.   H.  J.   Shannan. 

Not  named,     hull     45.     steel   double-end 
ferryboat  for  City  of  New  York,  Dept.  of 
Plant  and  Structure;   151   LO.A.;   53  beam 
over  guards;  37'6"  molded  beam;  depth  to 
top  of  beams  14'3";  draft  8'3";  steam  engs.; 
keel  Nov.    1/2S. 
THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 

Dwight  W.  Davis,  hull  69,  steam  pro- 
pelled towing  boat  for  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  Washington,  D.C.;  140x25x9  ft.;  2 
500-H.P.  Nordberg  engs.;  equipped  to  burn 
powdered    coal,    keel     July    23/28;     launch 


Feb.  9/29  est.;  deliver  Feb.  28/29  est. 

Captain  George,  hull  73,  single  screw 
tugboat  for  U.  S.  Engineer  Office,  Galves- 
ton; 65'6"xl7'x7'7l/2";  190  B.H.P.  Winton 
diesel  eng.;  keel  Oct.  16/28;  launched  Dec. 
28/28;  deliver  Jan.  5/29  est.  (Note:  De- 
molished by  explosion  before  delivery.  Re- 
built under  Hull  79). 

Tom  Stallings,  74,  Western  river  type, 
steam  driven  30-ton  snag  boat  for  Memphis 
River  and  Harbor  District,  U.S.  Army  en- 
gineers; 127"x30'x4'4";  keel  Nov.  27/28. 

Hull  77,  mooring  and  fa.scine  barge  for 
U.S.  Engineering  Office,  Memphis;  250  x 
26  X  7  ft. 

Hull  78.  same  as  above. 

Captain  George,  hull  79,  single  screw 
tugboat  for  U.S.  Engineers  office.  Galves- 
ton; 65'6"xl7'x7'7l/2";  190  B.H.P.  Winton 
diesel  eng. 


Rep; 


airs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING    CORP., 
LTD.,    Union    Plant. 

Drydock.  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  W. 
S.  Rheem,  Golden  Mountain.  Montezuma, 
W.  S.  Miller.  Sonoma.  Charles  Christenson. 
tugs  Arabs.  F.  A.  Douty,  Storm  King,  schr. 
H.  W.  Baxter,  stmrs.  Daisy  Matthews. 
Crickett,  San  Diego,  Whitney  Olson,  ferry 
City  of  Richmond,  City  of  San  Rafael, 
Barges  Crowley  No.  63,  Raymond  Nos.  4, 
S-1.  S-3.  Repair  feed  pump:  Kiyo  Maru, 
President  Jackson.  Cylinder  repairs:  m.s. 
Otokia.  Telemotor  repairs:  Cathwood,  Will- 
polo.  Winch  repair.  Sllvcray.  Pipe  repairs: 
Zuiyo  Maru,  Trontolite.  Propeller  repairs: 
Point  Fermin.  Argyll,  Alvarado.  Tank  re- 
pairs: Hallanger.  Silveray.  Misc.  repairs: 
Mirrabooka,  Varanger.  Sea  Witch,  tug  Sea 
Prince,  s.s.  Georgie,  Kastalia,  Caliche,  As- 
tral, San  Felix,  Melville  Dollar,  Lio,  Henri 
Desmarais,  Scottish  Strath,  Cricket.  War- 
wick. West  Mingo.  Akera,  La  Brea,  ferry 
Ramona,  stmr.  R.  D.  Leonard,  Belgenland, 
Chehalis,  Point  Gorda,  Argyll,  San  Mateo, 
Mongolia,  Silverelm,  Silveray,  Maunawili, 
ferry  Redwood  Empire,  Sacramento,  J.  C. 
Fitzsimmons.  Richmond.  Bolivar.  Wilhel- 
mina,  Probitas,  Point  Reyes,  Makura,  Es- 
parta,  California,  Sutorpco,  W.  H.  Libby. 
Alvarado,  La  Perla,  Lycia,  Sinaloa,  Hugue- 
not, K.  1.  Luckenbach,  whaler  Hawk,  stmr. 
Claremont,  Knute  Nelson,  John  C.  Kirk- 
Patrick. 

CHARLESTON  DRYDOCK  & 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

General  repairs:  stmr.  Coldwater.  misc. 
repairs  to  several  minor  vessels. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  SC 

SHIPYARD, 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Dock,    cleaned,    painted,    misc.    hull    and 
machinery  repairs  to  10  fishing  boats.  Misc. 
hull  and  engine  repairs,  not  requiring  dock- 
ing, to  27  fishing  boats.  78  commercial  jobs, 
TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC,. 
Seattle,  Wn. 

Docking,  misc.  repairs:  stmrs.  Charcas, 
Condor,  Latouche  (also  cleaning).  President 
Pierce,  President  Taft,  Romulus,  Texada. 
General  overhaul:  Dorothy  Alexander.  Voy- 
age repairs:  President  Cleveland.  Heavy 
weather  damage:  Starr.  Engine  room  re- 
pairs. Hasshu  Maru.  Rhine  Maru,  Royal 
Star,  Misc.  repairs:  Contra  Costa,  tug  Iro- 
quois, tanker  Olympic. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,   Wn. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  Colorado.  New 
York,  Somers,  J.  F.  Burnes,  dredge  Cule- 
bra.  Misc.  repairs  incident  to  operation  as 
district  craft:  Tatnuck,  Swallow,  Challenge, 
Pawtucket,   Sotoyomo. 


A  view  of  the  new  Oakland  Plant,  a  22-acrc  Shipyard  with  a  10,000-ton  Electric  Marine  Railway. 


.  Two  completely  equipped  machine  shops  at  your 
service-in  San  Francisco  and  the  Oakland  plant 
....  Three  plants-Oakland,  Alameda  and  San 
Francisco-ready  for  construction,  conversion,  or 
repair  of  all  types  of  commercial  craft 


The  ISacre  Alameda  Plant,  across  the  estuary  from  our  newly  acquired  Oakland  Plant. 


OAKLAND 
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is  there  a  Shell 

installation  here? 


/\  strange  port  —  bunkers  nearly  empty  —  must 
take  on  oil. 

A  small  craft  pulls  up  alongside — there  is  shout- 
ing back  and  forth — the  tug  pulls  away — oil  trou- 
bles are  over  now. 

The  ship  is  docked  and  Shell  is  waiting  to  deliver 
the  same  grade  of  oil  received  at  the  last  refueling, 
four  thousand  miles  away. 

And  regardless  of  the  name  of  the  port,  or  its 
location,  you  will  find  that  Shell  fuel  oils  are  always 
uniform — always  true  to  grade  the  world  over. 

SHELL     OIL     COMPANY 


Who  did  What  -  -  and  How 


If  you  want  to  meet  a  genial 
chief  engineer  drop  down  to  pier 
24,  and  have  a  chat  with  Gus  John- 
son, who  has  been  aboard  the 
coastwise  carrier  Mayfair  as  mas- 
ter of  the  propulsion  department 
for  the  last  nine  months. 

Born  in  Gothenburg.  Sweden. 
Chief  Johnson  has  been  sailing 
the  seas  since  1884.  His  grand- 
father was  skipper  of  an  Amer- 
ican bark  for  fifteen  years  un- 
til the  vessel  was  lost  on  a  trip 
from  Philadelphia  to  Australia, 
with  the  loss  of  all  on  board. 

The  Chief  was  aboard  the 
bark  Star  of  Bengal  when  the 
craft  was  wrecked  off  Corona- 
tion Islands  in  Alaskan  waters 
in  1908,  when  one  hundred  and 
eleven  men  were  lost  and  twen- 
ty-seven saved. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  Chief  sailed  aboard  the 
steam  schooners  Daisy  Free- 
man, San  Antonio.  Wilmington 
and  Nan  Smith  as  well  as  the 
lumber  carrier  Saginaw. 

However,  while  the  Mayfair  was 
taking  on  a  full  cargo  of  Shell  Oil 
for  the  voyage  to  Eureka  and 
thence  down  to  Port  San  Luis  and 
back  to  San  Francisco,  the  Chief 
stated  that  he  has  never  sailed  on 


a    vessel    that    he    has    become    at- 
tached to  like  the  Mayfair. 

"And  we  have  the  whistle  on  the 
Mayfair  that  was  salvaged  from  the 
steam  schooner  North  Fork,  when 
the  latter  was  wrecked  many  vears 


Nils    Carlson,    Master   S.S.    "West    Camargo." 
receiving  from  Juan  Carlos  Goday.  Argentine  General- 
Consul,    the    first   official   letter   sent    by    Goday   to    his 
government  to  go  direct  to  Argentina  from  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

ago  at  Shelter  Cove.  The  whistle 
was  the  only  thing  salvaged  from 
the  North  Fork,  and  it's  the  best 
whistle  on  a  ship  sailing  the  Pa- 
cific." Chief  Engineer  Johnson 
stated. 


Captain  J.  Jacobson,  formerly  a 
skipper  on  Swayne  and  Hoyt  ships, 
will  take  command  of  the  steel 
freighter  Westhaven,  recently  pur- 
chased from  the  U.S.  Shipping 
Board  by  the  Lassco  Line.  The 
Westhaven  will  operate  in  the 
intercoastai  service  of  the  Ar- 
row Line  between  Baltimore 
and  Pacific  Coast  ports.  Cap- 
tain Jacobson  takes  charge  of 
the  vessel  at  Norfolk.  She  will 
load  cargo  at  Baltimore  and 
will  leave  on  her  first  west- 
bound vessel  in  the  new  service 
on  March  28th. 

The  flag  ship  of  the  Matson 
fleet  "Malolo"  will  make  a  total 
of  three     special      cruises  this 
summer    according    to    present 
plans.    Probably    the    most    im- 
portant  cruise  will   be  that  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce.primarily  a  good  will 
tour,  which  will  take  a  group  of 
San     Francisco     business     men 
around  the  Pacific  on  a  90-day 
voyage.    The  Malolo  leaves  on  this 
cruise  September  21  and  the  voyag- 
ers will  return  to  the  Golden  Gate 
December  20  at  which  time  the  ves- 
sel   will    resume   her  regular   sche- 
dule to  Hawaii. 


Captain  Horace  F.  Strothers,   of 

Piedmont,  California,  was  elected 
national  president  of  the  Masters, 
Mates  and  Pilots  of  America,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1929,  at  Washington,  D.C., 
succeeding  Captain  John  W.  Ponett 
of  Brooklyn,  who  had  served  twenty- 
one  years  as  national  president. 

While  in  the  East,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Strothers  were  guests  of  Cap- 
tain Ulster  Davis  of  Albany-Rensse- 
laer district  on  an  automobile  trip 
over  the  famous  Storm-King  High- 
way through  the  highlands  of  the 
Hudson  River. 

Captain  Alexander  Swanson  and 

Mrs.  Swanson  spent  a  few  days 
with  Captain  Allen  A.  Sawyer  and 

Mrs.  Sawj'er  at  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, on  a  recent  trip  to  San 
Diego.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
eighteen  years  that  Captain  Swan- 
son visited   southern   California. 

D.  J.  Fraser,  manager  of  the 
Burchard  &  Fisken  offices  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  has  been  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  Portland  Steamship 
Operators'  Association  to  succeed 
George  Clarke.  George  Eggers,  op- 
erating manager  of  the  States 
Steamship  Company,  has  been 
elected  vice-president ;  Stanley 
Semple,  manager  for  the  Yama- 
shita  Company,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Matson  Navigation  Company  and 
its  agents,  Alexander  and  Bald- 
win, Ltd.,  have  opened  new  offices 
in  the  ground  floor  of  the  Multno- 
mah Hotel  Building  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  preparatory  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  steamer  Wilhelmina 
into  regular  service  between  Port- 
land,   Seattle,    and    Hawaii. 

The  third  annual  Shipping  Din- 
ner of  the  Maritime  Association  of 
Seattle  was  held  at  the  Olympic 
Hotel  February  23,  and  was  pro- 
nounced a  great  success  by  those 
who  attended.  Chairman  of  the  ar- 
rangements committee  was  Cap- 
tain J.  R.  Jones,  marine  superin- 
tendent at  Seattle  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  (Calif.).  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  Cap- 
tain Cvril  L.  Meek,  Seattle  district 
manager  for  the  Transmarine 
Lines;  J.  G.  Eusen,  Northwest  dis- 


Engineering  staff  of  the  Panama  Pacific  turbo-electric  Uncr  Virginia. 

Standing.  left  to  right:  F.  Kolicr,  second  refrigerating  engineer;  T.  Robin,  fourth 
assistant  engineer;  A.  E.  Menrath,  chief  electrician;  J.  S.  Jones,  chief  refrigeratnig  engi- 
neer- F  Schrcck.  third  assistant  engineer;  V.  A.  Link,  first  assistant  engmeer;  John  »-ar- 
stair^,  chief  engineer;  P.  J.  Quinlan,  first  assistant  engineer;  H.  N.  Hall,  second  assistant 
engineer;  J.  Greig,  first  refrigerating  engineer. 

Kneeling,  left  to  right:  T.  E.  Brittingham,  junior  engineer;  J.  Maltman  junior  engi- 
neer; M.  Christy,  junior  engineer;  J.  McBride,  junior  engineer;  E.  H.  White,  samta^- 
engineer-  J.  Humphreys,  fifth  assistant  engineer;  J.  C.  Dishman,  jumor  engineer;  b.  B. 
Potell,  junior  electrician;  A.  R.  Wills,  junior  engineer;  R.  H.  Ivers,  jumor  electrician; 
F.  E.  Gammcl,  junior  electrician. 

trict  manager  for  the  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Company;  Harrison  J. 
Hart,  manager  of  the  Drummond 
Lighterage  Company;  and  Jackson 
B.  Corbet,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Marine  Digest. 

Delegates  in  attendance  includ- 
ed not  only  shipping  men  of  Seat- 
tle, but  representatives  from 
Tacoma,  Olympia,  Everett,  Bel- 
lingham.  Grays  Harbor,  Portland, 
Astoria,  San  Francisco,  and  other 
Pacific  Coast  ports. 


transferred  to  San  Francisco  as  as- 
sistant cashier;  while  John  F. 
Walsh,  chief  clerk  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les offices,  succeeds  Farmer. 


Dan  G.  Cooke,  well  known  in  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipping  circles,  is  now 
dock  superintendent  for  the  Red- 
wood Line  at  San  Pedro.  Cooke  was 
formerly  traffic  manager  at  Los 
Angeles  for  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation. 


M.  H.  Hellyer,  contracting  freight 
agent,  moves  into  the  position  for- 
merly held  by  Walsh,  and  Robert 
Norton,  in  charge  of  eastbound 
freight,  has  been  assigned  as  con- 
tracting freight  agent.  Lowell 
Thornton  succeeds  Norman  in 
charge  of  eastbound  freight. 


Fred  A.  Hooper,  general  freight 
and  operating  manager  for  the 
American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  at  Los  Angeles,  announc- 
ed several  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  company's  southern  Califor- 
nia offices. 


J.  H.  Farmer,  former  cashier   at 
the    Wilmington    office,   has   been 


Harold  Brinkerhoff,  first  assist- 
ant engineer  aboard  the  Panama 
Mail  liner  Ecuador,  is  rapidly  be- 
coming known  as  the  champion 
shark  fisherman  of  the  fleet.  This 
popular  young  assistant  engineer 
has  twenty-five  sharks  to  his  cre- 
dit, most  of  which  were  man-eaters 
captured  off  the  coast  of  Central 
America.  On  his  last  trip  from  New 
York,  while  the  vessel  was  in  the 
roadstead  off  La  Libertad,  Salva- 
dor, Brinkerhoff  landed  a  nine-foot 
shark,  weight  five  hundred  pounds. 
He  brought  home  the  teeth  of  this 
shark  as  trophies. 
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Sailings  now  every  20  days  to  East  Coast 
of  South  America 


Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  ships 
now  sail  from  Pacific  Coast  ports 
every  twenty  days  for  Argentine, 
Brazil  and  other  countries  on  the 
Eas    Coast  of  South  America. 

This  twenty  day  schedule  was 
made  possible  with  the  selection 
of  the  P.A.B.  Line  as  a  regular 
U.S.  Government  mail  route.  Two 
additional  steamers  were  recently 
put  into  service  to  maintain  these 
sailings. 


Refrigeration  space  and  addi- 
tional passenger  accommodations 
still  further  increase  the  facilities 
of  the  already  well  established 
P.A.B.  service. 

Trade  between  the  two  Amer- 
icas is  developing  rapidly.  P.A.B. 
service  is  at  your  disposal  in  con- 
nection with  your  own  South 
American  trade  expansion  plans. 


Your  next  Shipment  via  McCormick 


Me  Co; 


i^. 


Steaxnship  Coxnpat^ 


Oakland 
Portland 
Los  Angela 


Vancouver.  B.C. 


San  Francisco 
X  Pine  Street 


Les  Angeles 
548  S.  Spring  St. 


New  YorXt 
10  Hanover  Sqaaro 


March 
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Captain  Gregory  Cullen  is  on  the 
bridge  of  the  Dollar  liner  President 
Garfield,  replacing  Captain  T.  P. 
(Fairweather)  Quinn,  who  is  re- 
maining shoreside  for  one  round 
voyage. 

Captain  Quinn  was  in  command 
of  the  President  Garfield  when  she 
was  carried  ashore  in  a  strong  cur- 
rent on  a  reef  in  the  Bahamas  group 
January  15.  The  vessel  suffered  lit- 
tle damage.  The  mishap  marked  the 
first  in  his  long  sea  career. 

Headquarters  for  the  newly  in- 
augurated Hammond  Line  Inc.  have 
been  established  in  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco, 
with  John  Mahony  as  district  man- 
ager. Mr.  Mahony's  assistants  are 
R.  E.  Sheridan  and  George  E.  Hall. 

A.  P.  Hammond,  one-time  Pacific 
Coast  manager  for  the  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Company  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf  and  Pacific  Line,  is  presi- 
dent and  organizer  of  the  company, 
which  plans  a  fleet  of  ships  for  the 
intercoastal  trade.  The  company  has 
joined  the  Intercoastal  Conference. 


The  officers  elected  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  American  Society 
■of  Marine  Engineers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  are  among  the  best  known 
maritime  engineers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

James  Bullock,  superintendent  en- 
gineer for  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Company,  was  unanimously  elected 
president;  Robert  Hill,  marine  su- 
perintendent of  the  McCormick 
Steamship  Company,  was  elected 
vice-president;  and  Edward  R. 
Brady,  president  of  the  Eureka  Boil- 
er Works,  was  selected  as  treasurer. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the 
outgoing  officers  by  the  entire 
membership,  followed  by  a  testi- 
monial dinner. 

Members  of  the  executive  council 
are:  Benjamin  S.  Free,  superintend- 
ing engineer  for  various  steamship 
companies;  Henry  F.  Gelhaus,  mar- 
ine superintendent,  Swayne  &.  Hoyt; 
James  A.  Cronin,  superintending  en- 
gineer. Standard  Oil  Company 
(Calif.) ;  Henry  J.  Wolters,  port  en- 
gineer, Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany; Charles  L.  Grundell,  marine 
superintendent,  C.  C.  Moore  &  Co.; 
George  Armes,  president.  General 
Engineering  and  Drj-dock  Company; 
Walter  Cox,  port  engineer.  Associat- 
ed Oil  Company;  Edward  T.  Senter, 
port  engineer,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.; 
Millard  R.  Hickman,  superintending 
engineer,  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany ;  Merrill  C.  Johnson,  port  engi- 
neer, Panama  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany; William    R    Muir,  assistant 


Portland  Maritime  Safety  Commit- 
tee, reports  that  as  a  result  of  the 
safety  campaign  that  has  been  un- 
derway the  number  of  accidents  and 
loss  of  time  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. The  safety  campaign  has  re- 
sulted in  a  well-recognized  reduc- 
tion in  accidents  among  maritime 
workers  in  all  ports  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


George  A.  Armes,  presdent  of  lh2 
General  Engineering  8C  Drydock  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  who  wa  ricently 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
m.ttce  of  th;  Am-rican  Society  of 
Marine  Engineers. 

superintending  engineer,  Standard 
Oil  Company  (Calif.) 

Executive  council,  San  Pedro 
Branch:  Ray  C.  Jones,  port  engin- 
eer. General  Petroleum  Company; 
Stephen  Lindo,  superintending  en- 
gineer, Los  Angeles  Steamsh'p  Com- 
pany; Albert  O.  Pegg,  superintend- 
ing engineer.  Union  Oil  Company. 

Trustees:  James  W.  Pendergast, 
port  engineer,  Sudden  &  Christen- 
sen;  James  Richardson,  retired 
chief  engineer;  Murdock  Murray, 
assistant  port  engineer.  Dollar 
Steamship  Company;  Hillmor  Smith, 
assistant  superintending  engineer. 
Standard  Oil  Company  (Calif.). 


Harry  S.  Eaton,  chairman  of  the 


Captain  John  A.  Rylander,  ship- 
ping commissioner  at  Los  Angeles 
harbor,  announced  the  appointment 
of  Allen  E.  Woodruff  as  his  assis- 
tant. Woodruff  is  well  known  in 
Pacific  Coast  steamship  circles. 


Death    claimed    Captain    Robert 

Innes,  for  thirty  years  marine  su- 
perintendent at  Hongkong  for  the 
Butterfield  Swire  Line  of  London, 
while  he  was  in  New  York  en  route 
to  San  Francisco.  He  had  just  re- 
tired and  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
London.  Captain  Innes  was  known 
to  hundreds  of  mariners  and  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  maritime 
figures  in  Far  East  maritime 
circles. 


The  Grace  Line  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  install  refrigerator  com- 
partments in  all  their  steamers  op- 
erating between  Pacific  Coast 
Ports  and  West  Coast  of  South  Am- 
erica. The  only  vessel  of  the  fleet 
that  will  not  be  refrigerated  will 
be  the  steamer  Cacique.  The  cold 
storage  space  on  the  vessels  will 
be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
1929-1930  refrigerator  cargo  sea- 
son. Each  vessel  will  be  provided 
with  space  for  150  tons  of  refrig- 
erator cargo,  with  the  construction 
such  as  to  permit  ready  enlarge- 
ment. 

The  recent  construction  of  cold 
storage  facilities  at  Valparaiso  and 
Callao  has  been  a  boon  to  refrig- 
erated trade  to  those  ports.  The 
Grace  Line  is  reported  also  to  be 
considering  extension  of  their  ser- 
vice to  Valparaiso  and  San  Antonio 
on  regular  schedule.  At  present  ves- 
sels of  the  Grace  Line  end  their  voy- 
ages at  Antofagasta,  only  going 
further  south  when  cargo  offerings 
warrant  calls  at  these  two  ports. 


A.  Higgins,  cfiief  engineer  of  the 
Dollar  liner  President  Garfield. 


Steamship  Day,  staged  by  the  San 
Francisco  Transportation  Club  with 
a  luncheon  and  entertainment  the 
end  of  last  month,  was  a  highly  suc- 
cessful affair. 

G.  Harold  Porter,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  division  of  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  was  the  guest 
of  honor.  The  following  well-known 
steamship     executives       were       in 
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NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 

Qeneral  tyigents.  Pacific  Qoast 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

(Intercoastal  Service) 

Sailings  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  to  New  York,  Boston,  Providence, 
Portland,  Me.,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  (other  ports 
as  inducements  offer). 

ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE,  INC. 

(Intercoastal  Service) 

Saihngs  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  to  New  York,  Boston,  Portland. 
Me.,  Providence,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  (other  ports 
as  inducements  offer). 


PAN-PACIFIC  LINE 

(Pacific  Coast  Ports-West  Coast  South  America  Service) 

Fast  Freight  Service  from  Paafic  Coast  Ports  to  Paita, 
Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Iquique,  Antofagasta,  Valparaiso, 
and  other  ports — as  Inducements  Offer. 

ELLERMAN  &  BUCKNALL  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Pacific-United  Kingdom-Condnent  Service) 

Monthly  Sailings  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Portland,  San 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  to  Liverpool,  London, 
and  Hull  and  other  United  Kjngdom  and  Continental 
Ports  as  Inducements  Offer.  Through  Bills  of  Lading  Is- 
sued to  Scandinavian,  Baltic,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Medit- 
erranean and  Levant  Ports  with  Transshipment  at  Hull. 


SOCIETE  GENERALE  DE  TRANSPORTS  MARITIMES  A  VAPEUR 

(Pacific-Mediterranean  Service) 

Sailings  as  Inducements  Offer  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angcle 
and  Marseilles  and  Other  Mediterranean  Ports. 

PACIFIC    COAST    GENERAL    OFFICE 

TELEPHONE 

SUTTER  )6oo  230  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

OTHER  OFHCES:  BALTIMORE,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,    DETROIT,    HONOLULU, 

NEW  ORLEANS,  NEWPORT  NEWS,  NORFOLK,  PHILADELPHIA,    PITTSBURG, 

DIEGO,  SEATTLE,  BALBOA  AND  CRISTOBAL,  C.Z. 

MAIN  OFHCE:  NEW  YORK,  26  BEAVER  STREET 


nd  San  Diego  to  Ge 


LOS    ANGELES,    MOBILE, 
PORTLAND,    ORE.,    SAN 


JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 

To  and  From 

PACinC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  if  Baltic  P»rts 

MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los   Angeles — San   Francisco — Puget   Sound — British   Columbia — Monthly   Sailings 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

C«Beral  Agcnu  Pacific  Coaat 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 

MP    S  H.   R    McLAURIN 

<I8  Central  BIdi..  Loa  Anselea.  Calif. 


SEATTLE 

GRACE  a  CO., 

Hoge  Bldg. 
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Asia. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Ajt. 


March 
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charge  of  the  arrangements: 

Charles  L.  Wheeler,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company; 
William  H.  Sellander,  general  pas- 
senger traffic  manager  of  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company;  Chester 
Norton,  of  Norton,  Lilly  &  Com- 
pany; H.  H.  Piersoi\,  Robert  Dollar 
Steamship  Company;  and  W.  E. 
Dooling,  assistant  district  manager 
of  the  American-Havcaiian  Steam- 
ship Company. 


Edward  A.  Kelly,  who  joined  the 
Merchant  Fleet  Corporation  as  vice- 
president,  is  now  in  full  charge  of 
what  remains  of  the  Merchant  Fleet 
Corporation  assets.  He  succeeded 
Brigadier  General  A.  C.  Dalton,  who 
resigned  last  month.  Kelly,  who 
served  for  thirty  years  with  the 
Clyde  Line,  will  continue  in  the 
Government's  service  until  all  hold- 
ings of  the  Merchant  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion have  been  disposed  of  through- 
out the  United  States. 


Preliminary  studies  are  now  un- 
der way  along  San  Francisco's 
waterfront  to  select  a  site  for  the 
erection  of  the  huge  cold  storage 
plant  to  cost  $2,000,000  that  is  as- 
sured of  construction. 

Frank  G.  White,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Harbor  Commission,  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  making  the  sur- 
vey. He  stated  that  Mission  Rock 
was  originally  selected  as  the  loca- 
tion favored  by  agricultural  and 
shipping  interests,  but  that  as  yet 
no  decision  has  been  arrived  at  by 
the  harbor  board. 


A  total  of  210  vessels  represent- 
ing 494,447  gross  tons  were  a  total 
loss  during  1928,  according  to  the 
annual  report  issued  by  the  Liver- 
pool Underwriters'  Association. 
These  figures  are  higher  than  1926. 
when  204  vessels  of  418,419  gross 
tons  were  the  toll  of  the  sea.  In 
1924,  the  report  stated,  there  were 
174  vessels  of  377,563  tons  lost. 


Department  of  Commerce  reports 
a  marked  decline  in  ship  construc- 
tion in  American  shipyards  for 
1929,  according  to  contracts  let  by 
American  steamship  operators.  On 
Jan.  1  of  this  year  American  yards 
had  contracts  or  were  building  only 
60  steel  vessels  of  73,896  gross  tons, 
compared  with  181  steel  vessels  of 
148,893  gross  tons  on  December  1, 
1928. 


bound  Conference. 


Capcain  Gregory  Cullen,  master  of  the 

Dollar   round-the-world   liner   President 

Garfield. 

Francisco  was  announced  by  com- 
pany officials.  Sullivan,  who  was 
formerly  chief  clerk,  succeeded  A. 
W.  Smith,  who  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  freight  agent  at 
Los  Angeles. 


H.  H.  Pierson,  formerly  with  the 
Dollar  Line,  becomes  affiliated  with 
the  Williams,  Dimond  &  Co.  organi- 
zation the  first  of  this  month.  Pier- 
son  is  widely  known  as  a  freight 
expert  in  Pacific  Coast  steamship 
circles. 


Geor.ge  E.  Chapin,  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  south- 
ern district  of  the    Pacific    West- 


Promotion  of  Ralph  T.  Sullivan 

as    district  freight    agent    for     the 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Co.  in    San 


"This  year's  business  in  the  in- 
tercoastal  and  gulf  trades  promises 
to  be  the  best  in  the  history  of  this 
traffic,"  is  the  prediction  of  Joseph 
Scott,  general  manager  of  the 
Transmarine  Line,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York. 

Scott  stated  that  the  gulf  busi- 
ness is  good,  and  with  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Gulf  Conference  on 
a  basis  similar  to  the  Intercoastal 
Conference,  the  Transmarine  Line 
was  looking  forward  to  a  banner 
year. 


S.  S.  Norton,  an  official  of  Nor- 
ton, Lilly  &  Company,  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1918, 
expressed  amazement  at  the  deve- 
lopment of  all  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
upon  an  inspection  tour  late  last 
month. 


Mr.  Norton's  grandfather  founded 
the  line  in  1811.  At  that  time  it  was 
known  as  the  Norton  Line.  It  op- 
erated between  New  York  and 
South  America,  and  is  still  operat- 
ing on  regular  schedule.  Norton, 
Lilly  &  Company  are  among  the 
foremost  steamship  companies  in 
the  United  States. 


The  Los  Angeles  Transportation 

Club  is  now  located  in  their  beauti- 
ful new  club  quarters  in  the  mezza- 
nine floor  of  the  Hotel  Alexander. 
These  quarters,  declared  to  be 
among  the  finest  transportation 
clubrooms  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
were  opened  late  last  month  with 
an  elaborate  program  of  entertain- 
ment and  a  banquet.  T.  A.  Loretz 
is  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Transportation  Club. 


J.  Kraack,  former  export  manager 
for  the  Bradley-Wise  Paint  Com- 
pany and  prominent  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Foreign  Trade  Club 
and  Harbor  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  now  head  of  the  export  de- 
partment of  the  General  Paint  Com- 
pany in  San  Francisco.  The  trans- 
fer of  Kraack  to  San  Francisco  was 
brought  about  through  the  merging 
of  the  Bradley-Wise  Paint  Company 
and  the  Brininstool  Paint  Company 
with  the  General  Paint  Company 
and  the  centering  of  the  three  firms 
in  the  Bay  City. 


L.  P.  Gillchrest,  vice-president  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  and  a  bro- 
ther-in-law of  J.  P.  Grace,  is  mak- 
ing an  extended  tour  of  the  Pacific 
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NORTHPACIFICCOASTLINE 


Holland-America  Line 


PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


'  ?n   Markrt   Street 


JOINT  SERVICE  Ol 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
FITTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


The  Tioneer  Refrigerator  Service 

HOLLAND- AM  ERICA  LINE 


San  Franci»co 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service  to  New  Yorh 


S.S.  California 

S.S.  Mongolia 

S.S.  Virginia 

Sailing  every  other  Saturday 

from  San   Francisco 

Every  other  Monday 

from  Los  Angeles 


Via  Panama  and  Havana 

Carrying  First  and 

Tourist  Cabin  Passengers 

Largest  capacity  of 

Refrigerated   and 

Cool-Air  Space 


DIRECT  PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  JIONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE.^^.^  ^. 

p^n,«  Office,:  PanBma  Pacific  Line       "t,';-  srtir  s"^"? 

460    Market   St.,    San   Francisco.  ^     ,.  .  t^t^it^    ^^  Pacific  S  S.  Co. 'a  T. 

715  We«  Seventh  St.,  Los  Angeles.  TNTFRN ATION AL    MERCANTILE     MARINE    C^ 


1333    Fourth   Ave.,   Seattle. 


Fratuiaco 

....    __.    S«n 

204   Central   BIdg.,    Loi   Angel 
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I  ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  | 

I  PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE  % 

t  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  | 

t  AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN  g 

^  For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to  ^ 

%  E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc.  | 

^  General  Agents  Pacific  Coast  J 

t  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone-Douglas  8040-8041-8042  | 

$  B.  W.  GREER  6?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  g 

I  NORTON,  LILLY  ii  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  g 
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FURNESS  LINE 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE" 

Express,  Freight  and  Passenger 
Service 

Pacific  Coast  Ports  to 

United  Kingdom  and  Continent 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pao£c  Cn..*  Agmau 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
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Coast,  inspecting  holdings  of  the 
company.  He  will  be  here  for  a 
month.  This  is  Gillchresfs  first  visit 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  several 
years. 


Hugh  Gallagher,  assistant  mana- 
ger of  the  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany, is  the  newly-elected  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Waterfront 
Employers'  Union.  Thomas  G.  Plant 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company  was  elected  vice- 
president;  W.  P.  Bannister,  operat- 
ing manager  for  the  Admiral  Line, 
second  vice-president;  and  M.  H.  H. 
Lambert,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  following  comprise  the  board 
of  directors :  Hugh  Gallagher,  W.  J. 
Edwards,  Thomas  G.  Plant,  W.  P. 
Bannister,  Charles  King,  M.  J. 
Wright,  C  C.  Mallory,  Fred  L.  Doel- 
ker,  and  J.  G.  Ludlow. 


H.  C.  Cantelow,  widely-known 
steamship  executive,  formerly  with 
the  Admiral  Line  and  later  vice- 
president  of  the  Luckenbach  Lines, 
is  now  handling  activities  at  Los 
Angeles  harbor  for  Kenneth  B.  Daw- 
son, who  has  recently  purchased  the 
four  steamers  from  the  California  & 
Eastern  Steamship  Company. 

Mr.  Cantelow  closed  his  San 
Francisco  offices,  and  is  now  sta- 
tioned in  Los  Angeles.  Cantelow  is 
handling  the  turning  over  of  the 
four  California  and  Eastern  Steam- 
ship Company's  steamers  to  the 
Quaker  Line  for  the  intercoastal 
service.  Dawson  is  an  executive  of 
the  Quaker  Line. 


John  W.  Chapman,  formerly  Paci- 
fic Coast  manager  for  the  Williams 
Line,  and  now  vice-president  of  the 
Dimon  Line,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York,  following  an  inspection 
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the  American  Welding  Society,  a 
director  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Welding,  and  chairman  of  the  Oxy- 
Acetylene  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Acetylene  Association.  As 
a  member  of  the  Welding  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Boiler  Code  Committee 
he  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  American  Society  of  IVIechanical 
Piio-inep-".  He  w"s  an  active  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  Am- 
erican Society  for  Steel  Treating. 
British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  In- 
stitute of  Metals,  and  other  scienti- 
fic and  engineering  organizations. 


tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  expressed 
confidence  in  the  growth  and  sta- 
bility of  the  intercoastal  trade. 
Chapman  voiced  the  opinion  that 
the  greatest  West  Coast  need  at  pre- 
sent is  for  an  American  service  to 
Europe. 


Changes  in  the  surveying  staff  of 
the  Board  of  Marine  Underwriters 
of  San  Francisco  affected  Fenton 
Young,  surveyor  for  the  board  at 
Wilmington,  who  has  been  transfer- 
red to  Seattle.  Captain  Thomas 
White,  recently  appointed  to  the 
board,  succeeds  Mr.  Fenton. 


Kenneth  J.  Bums  is  president  of 
the  Shipping  Federation  of  British 
Columbia  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  election  was  held  at  Vancouver. 
K.  A.  McLennan  was  elected  first 
vice-president  and  D.  M.  Caperon 
of  Dodwell  &  Company  was  elected 
second  vice-president. 


Obituary 


SAMUEL  WYLIE  MILLER,  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Union 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Research 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Long  Island 
City,  well  known  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe  as  a  pioneer  in 
oxy-acetylene  welding  and  an  au- 
thority on  its  application,  died  on 
February  3  at  his  home  in  Hollis, 
Long  Island,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  native  of  New 
York  and  received  his  degree  in  me- 
chanical engineering  from  Stevens 
Institute  in  1887.  His  first  profes- 
sional activities  were  as  master  me- 
chanic for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 


CUTLER-HAMMER    CHANGES 

NAME. 
NNOUNCEMENT  has  been 
made  of  a  change  in  the  name 
^of  the  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg. 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  manu- 
facturers of  electric  motor  control, 
wiring  devices,  and  allied  lines.  The 
new  name  of  the  company  will  be 
Cutler-Hammer,  Inc. 

The  new  company  is  organized  as 
a  Delaware  Corporation  with  the 
following  officers:  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  F.  R.  Bacon;  President.  B.  L. 
Worden;  Vice  -  president,  F.  L. 
Pierce;  Vice-president,  J.  C.  Wil- 
son; Treasurer,  H.  F.  Vogt;  and 
Secretary,  W.  C.  Stevens. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  com- 
posed of  F.  R.  Bacon,  F.  L.  Pierce, 
and  L.  A.  Lecher  of  Milwaukee;  B. 
L.  Worden,  West  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey; Carl  A.  Johnson,  Madison, 
Wisconsin;  and  T.  Johnson  Ward, 
New  York. 

In  the  change  from  a  Wisconsin 
to  a  Delaware  corporation,  the 
Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, the  Cream  City  Foundry  Co., 
Milwaukee,  and  Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York,  are  united  under  one  name. 


road  plants  at  Logansport,  Indian- 
apolis and  Columbus.  Following 
this  he  was  with  the  American  Lo- 
comotive Company  at  Dunkirk,  New 
York,  and  Providence,  after  which 
he  founded  the  Rochester  Welding 
Works  at  Rochester.  During  the 
World  War  he  served  on  the  Weld- 
ing Committee  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  In  1921  he  joined 
the  newly  formed  Union  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Research  Laboratories, 
Inc. 

In  professional  circles  Mr.  Miller 
was  recognized  as  an  able  engineer. 
He  was  a  director,  past  president, 
and  doner  of  the  Miller  Medal  of 


Samuel  Wylie  Miller 
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MACKAY   RADIO    AND   TELEGRAPH    COMPANY 

What 

■SMackay  ^Marine 

%adio  Offers 

In  addition  to  all 
types  of  equipment 


Most  Ship  operators  and  masters  know  of  the 
high  efficiency  of  Mackay  Marine  Radio 
equipment — the  finely  buik  and  expertly  in- 
stalled Arc,  Spark  and  Tube  equipment 
which  we  sell  outright  or  install  on  moderate 
leasing  terms.  In  addition,  Mackay  Marine 
Radio  understands  the  true  value  of  service 
— For  instance : 

Inspection  are  handled  through  our  complete  Mar- 
and  Repairs  ine  Radio  Service  departments  which 
are  maintained  at  all  the  Coast's  major  points 
of  call — Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  New  Or- 
leans and  New  York,  too. 

Supply  Our  various  service  stations  carry  stocks  of 
'Depots  Marine  Radio  supplies  and  materials,  likewise 
experts  are  on  hand  to  care  for  adjustments 
and  tuning  up.  Charges,  you  will  find,  are 
very  low  for  this  service.  We  invite  ships, 
other  than  those  of  our  users,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  service,  also. 

Communication  is  just  another  advantage.  Mackay 
Radio  has  a  long  reach,  with  its 
coastal  service,  its  efficient  Marine  stations 
and  regular  contact  with  many  ships  at  sea. 
Our  powerful  C.W.  ships  never  hesitate  to 
relay,  free  of  charge,  to  ships  otherwise  out 
of  range.  The  efficient  Mackay  equipment 
gives  the  equipped  vessel  a  Marine  Radio 
communication  service  that  meets  every  need. 

Kolster  If  you  have  not  seen  this  new  model,  be 
Compass  sure  to  write  for  details.  Fifteen  new  im- 
provements, including  both  visual  and  oral 
bearing  features  are  incorporated  in  this 
modem  navigating  instrument.  It  offers  un- 
failing precision  in  any  weather. 


MACKAY  RADIO 
&  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Hobarf  Building,  San  Francisco 
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DOLIARSIBMSHIP  LINE 
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"TRANS-PACinC" 

Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

WEEKLY   SAILINGS  between   Los   Angela,   San   Francuco.   Honolulu. 
Yokohama.    Kobe.    Shanehai.    Hong    Kong.    Manila. 

"ROUND-THE-WORLD" 

Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    between    Boston.    New    York.    Havana. 
Colon.    Balboa.    Los   Angeles.    San    Ftancisco.    Honolulu.    Kobe.    Shang- 
hai,   Hong    Kong.    Manila.    Singapore.    Penang.    Colombo.    Suez,    Port 
Said,   Alejandiia,  Naplo.  Genoa.  Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

"INTERCOASTAL  WEST  BOUND" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY      SAILINGS     between      Boston.      New     Yotk.      Uj 

Angeles.    San    Ftancisco.      Cargo    tor    Oakland.    Portland.    Seattle,    and 

Inland  Destinations  subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

"TRANS-PACinC  FREIGHT  SERVICE" 

BI-MONTHLY     SAILINGS     between     Los     Angeles.     San    Francisco. 
Pearl  Harbor,    Guam.   Manila.    Cavite.    Iloilo.    and   other   ports  as    in- 
ducement   olfers. 

For  Complete  Information  Apply  to 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

ROBERT  DOLLAR  BUILDING 

311   CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Gariield    4300. 

CENTRAL  BUILDING  25    BROADWAY 

LOS  ANGELES  NEW  YORK 

TelephoDesi    TRinity    4891  Bowling   Green    3144 


Canadian' Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,   T.H.      SLIVA,   njl. 
AUCKLAND,  N.Z.       S'iDNFi'.  AUSTRALIA 
By  the   new  pabtial  Passenger   Liners 
R.M.S.  NIAGARA 

23,000  Tons  Dis.  20,000  Tons  Dis. 

Sailing  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Every   28  days. 

CARGO    SERVICE 

Monthly   sailings    from   Vancouver    to    main    New   Zealand   ports,    also 

to    Sytlney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 

the   following   up-to-tlale   cargo   steamers: 

M.S.    HALIRAKI  SS.   WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S  S.  WAIHEMO 

For    Fares,    Rates   and    Sailings   apply    to 


offic 


of   the 


all 


Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999     Hastings     Street     West  Vancouver.     B 


FOURTEEN  "14"  VESSELS 

of    the 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  of  B.  C. 

UMTTED 

Sail   ReguUrly  from   the  Company's  Wharf,   Vancouver,    B.C. 

Calling  at  Bowen  IslantJ,  Sathelt.   Powell  River,  Campbell  River.   Aleft 

Bay,    Ocean    Falls.    Surf    Inlet,    BelU    CooU,    Prince    Rupen,    Anyox. 

Howe  Sound   Points   and  All   Northern   B  C.  Logging  Camps  and  Cm- 

neries.    For  information  as  to  Sailings,  Fares  and  Freight  Rates  apply  to 

Head    Offices   on    Wharf     Foot    Carrall    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 

Telephone  Sevtnour    306 


PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 
Deck   Stores  Eneineers  Storei 

Plymouth   Cordage  Stanley  Tools 

Block!  Starrett  TooU 

Marine  Painu  Cory's  Marine  Equipment 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash, 

Nautical  Books  and  Charts,  Valves  and  Fittings 
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Trade,  Traf&c,  and  Shipping 


(Continued  from  Page   103) 


seem  unnecessary  to  take  the  time  of  this  conference 
for  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

This  would  probably  be  so  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  present  condition  of  our  merchant  marine  is 
so  critical  that  it  is  necessary  to  explore  every  possible 
means  of  assistance  to  prevent  what  can  easily  be  a 
national  humiliation. 

It  is  not  the  expectation  of  the  speaker  that  he  can 
tell  his  listeners  anything  they  do  not  know  concerning 
this  subject,  but  it  is  his  hope  that  he  may  remind  them 
of  some  of  the  things  they  already  know  and  perhaps 
quicken  in  them  the  determination  to  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  some  methods  seemingly  so  easily  available 
which  can  quickly  give  the  same  prestige  to  America 
afloat  as  America  ashore  now  possesses. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  our  present 
condition  at  sea,  for  doubtless  others  will  bring  that 
sad  phase  to  your  notice.  You  will  doubtless  be  vividly 
shown  that  with  the  advanced  type  of  construction  be- 
ing carried  on  by  foreign  maritime  nations  American 
vessels,  practically  all  of  obsolete  type,  will  soon  be 
driven  from  foreign  trade.  Whatever  help  comes  to 
them  can  come  from  but  one  source,  and  that  source 
is  the  American  people.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  aid 
from  our  competitors.  Their  advantage  is  to  keep  us 
weak  on  the  sea,  and  the  story  of  Gulliver  and  the  Lilli- 
putians is  now  being  enacted  before  our  very  eyes. 
Seemingly  we  have  not  yet  profited  by  the  terrible  lesson 
given  us  by  the  great  war,  and  within  a  very  few  years 
we  will  be  in  the  same  situation  1914  found  us,  when 
our  merchandise  was  rotting  on  sidings  extending  miles 
back  from  the  coasts  simply  because  we  had  no  ships 
of  our  own.  This  unpreparedness  cost  us  many  billions 
of  dollars  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  These  conditions 
existed  because  we  had  for  years  previous  to  that  time 
refused  to  adopt  methods  which  would  have  given  us  a 
merchant  marine  adequate  to  our  national  needs.  Un- 
der the  same  circumstances  the  same  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  can  occur  again. 


tons  of  steamships.  During  the  war  Norway  lost  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  its  entire  fleet.  In  spite  of  the  serious 
depression  in  shipping  which  followed  the  war,  Norway 
succeeded  in  rebuilding  its  fleet,  which  amounted  to 
2  944,000  gross  register  tons  at  the  end  of  1927.  The 
remarkable  feature  is  such  a  complete  reorganization 
that  motor-driven  ships  have  taken  the  place  of  the  sail- 
ing vessels  used  in  pre-war  days.  The  fleet  is  now  of 
2  232,000  tons  steamships.  686,000  tons  motor-driven 
vessels,  and  only  26,000  tons  sailing  vessels.  As  steam- 
ships and  motor  vessels  are  much  more  efficient  than 
sailing  ships,  the  relative  importance  of  Norway's  pres- 
ent fleet  is  much  greater  than  its  pre-war  merchant 
marine.  Norway  possesses  at  present  the  second  largest 
fleet  of  motor-driven  vessels — next  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  It  also  has  the  world's  third  largest  fleet  of 
tank  vessels. 

The  development  has  followed  specialized  lines.  In- 
asmuch as  the  day  of  the  old  tramp  steamer  is  passing, 
Norwegian  shipping  interests  have  established  regular 
shipping  lines  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Norway 
needs  but  30  per  cent  of  the  fleet  for  its  own  purposes; 
the  other  70  per  cent  serve  foreign  countries;  no  sub- 
sidy is  given  by  the  Government,  the  countr\-  has  no 
colonies,  and  is  in  keen  competition  with  other  Euro- 
pean shipping  countries  having  special  privileges. 

The  gross  revenue  from  shipping,  of  about  $115,000,- 
000  in  1927,  partly  makes  up  for  the  adverse  balance  of 
trade  of  the  country. 


Norwegian  Merchant  Marine 

^HE  outstanding  maritime  nation  of  the  world  to- 
day  is  Norway,  with  more  than  a  gross  ton  of 

,  ocean  shipping  per  inhabitant. 

With  73  per  cent  of  her  125,000  square  miles  moun- 
tainous, 23  per  cent  forest  land,  and  only  3  per  cent 
under  cultivation,  Norway  has  a  population  of  2,800,- 
000  who  maintain  a  merchant  marine  which,  at  the  end 
of  1928,  amounted  to  over  3,000,000  gross  tons.  Some 
interesting  pariculars  of  his  fleet  and  its  operations  are 
given  in  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  issue  of 
Commerce  Reports  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce: 

"Before  the  war  the  Norwegian  merchant  marine,  of 
2,586,000  gross  tons,  occupied  fourth  place  among  the 
shipping  nations  of  the  world.  Of  this  tonnage,  658,- 
000  tons  consisted  of  sailing  ships  and  only  10.000  tons 
of  motor-driven  vessels,  the  remainder  being  1,918,000 


Europe  Steps  Out 

SIGNS  not  only  of  a  quickening  pace  in  European 
industry,  but  of  the  adoption  of  a  new  business 
philosophy,  are  heralded  in  a  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can Section  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
from  the  Acting  American  Commissioner  at  the  organ- 
ization's headquarters  at  Paris. 

"There  are  signs,"  he  says,  "of  a  significant  change 
in  European  business  philosophy,  the  characteristic  of 
which  is  a  trend  towai'ds  what  may  be  described  as 
American  ideas  and  methods.  Subsidies,  cartels,  and 
the  government  in  business  are  prominent  features  of 
European  life  which  still  flourish,  but  they  are  more 
landmarks  of  necessities  now  passing  than  milestones 
of  future  developments.  The  desperate  straits  of  indus- 
tries which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  have  vanished; 
business  no  longer  demands  subsidies  as  before,  ihe 
tremendous  overproduction  in  many  branches  is  raP'^'y 
passing  with  the  rise  in  the  purchasing  power,  and  the 
primary  urge  towards  national  and  international  car- 
tels is  waning.  The  catastrophic  conditions  which 
forced  governments  into  business  where  profits  were 
not  to  be  hoped  for.  have  almost  disappeared.  There 
are  now  many  reasons  for  the  confident  prophecy  that 
Europe  will  within  the  nex-t  twent>--five  years  attain  a 
level  of  prosperitv  and  a  standard  of  life  that  will  re- 
semble and  perhaps  even  surpass  that  of  the  Lnited 
States  today." 
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FOR    GOLF     AMID     LUXURY 


Visit  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  March,  April  and  May!  Play 
golf  on   the   new  Waialae   course,   owned   by  The    Royal 
Hawaiian   Hotel,  a  course  which   Harold  Sampson,  noted 
California  professional,  describes  in  "The  Fairway"  as: 
"An    ideal    hotel   links,   from    which 
pleasure  can  be  derived  ivithout  un- 
due exertion.  From  the  championship 
tees  and  with  the  hole  played  strate- 
gically, it  becomes  a  real  test  of  golf 
skill,  as  was  proven  by  the  scores  in 
the  Hawaiian  O pen  Tournament." 

harm  about  life  in  Hawaii.  People  from  all  the 
he  beauty  and  luxury  of  The  Royal 
;  pink  coral  palace  rises  at  the  rim 
rf,  where  those  who  know  the  value 
surf-riding,  outrigger  canoeing,  the 
bathing,   and   unsurpassed   motoring 


world  find  delight 
Hawaiian  Hotel.  Th 
of  Waikiki's  velvet  si 
of  wi=e  idling  enjoy 
healthful  cult  of  sur 
over  concrete  highways. 


In  September— A  Great 
Cruise  around  the  Pacific 

September  21  the  great  neio  Matson 
deluxe  liner  M.-ILOLO  will  sail 
from  San  Francisco  on  a  notable 
"Around  the  Pacific"  cruise,  visiting 
1 1  countries,  on  a  90-day  voyage  cov- 
ering 23,000  ?niles.  The  cruise  is 
sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Cotnmerce.  and  managed  by 
the  American  Express  Company. 
Join  this  great  tour,  pp'rite  C.  C. 
Moore,  the  cruise  chairman,  c.o.  S.F. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  full  in- 
formation. 

Australia ! 

Express  passenger  service,   19  days, 
via  Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Fiji. 

215  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

[DAvenport  2300] 

Matson  Line 

HAWAII    -    SOUTH    SEAS    -    AUSTRALIA 


y^^ORLD      yVIDE 
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FREIGHT  SERVICE 


Frequent  SaillnCJ  Prompt  Forwarding 

102  SHlPS.  OVER   1.000.000   IOMS 

57  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 


Wb.te    Sta, 

Atlantic   Transport    Lir 

Levland   Lmt 


Pan, 


..J    Sta 


White   Stai 


Ser^ 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

Export  and  Domestic  Fir  Cargoes 

Cut  to  Order 

1    DRUMM   STREET.   SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

MILLS   AT 
Anacones,    Washington  Hoquiam,    Wasbingtoti. 

YARDS   AT 

Oakland.  Cal.  Log  Angclu.  Cal.  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

STEAMERS: 

"EI    Capitan"  "Cascade"  "Olympic" 

"Siskiyou"  "Shasta" 

MOTORSHIP:  SCHOONER; 

"Lasseo"  "Vigilant" 

Cable  Address;  "Ekay»ood." 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor  and  Coast  Towing 
SALVAGE  TUG   "SEA  SALVOR" 

THE  SHIPOWNERS  &   MERCHANTS 
TUGBOAT  COMPANY 

GREEN  ST.  WHARF   (PIER   15) 

Telephones;      Daveopon    3497.3498;    DavenpoR    4268 

OmCE  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 
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Freight,  Charters,  Sales 


February  14,  1929. 

T'lE  following  steamers  are  re- 
ported fixed  with  grain  to   the 
lliited       Kingdom  /  Continent: 
Swedish  str.  Asterland,    Vancouver 
to  Denmark,  Feb.,  East  Asiatic  Co. ; 
British  str.  Sheaf  Mount.  Vancou- 
ver  to   U.K.-Continent,   32/-,   Mar., 
Canadian  Cooperative   Wheat    Pro- 
ducers; British  str.  Leeds  Citv,  Van- 
couver to  U.K.-Continent,  33'-,  op- 
tion Prince  Rupert  loading  9d  extra, 
Feb.;  Japanese  str..  Vancouver    to 
Greece,  37/-,  Feb. ;  British  str.  Kel- 
venia,     Vancouver     to     U.K.-Cont., 
Jan /Feb.;  British    str.    Sedgepool, 
Portland    to    U.K.-Continent,   Feb., 
Continental  Grain  Co.;  Japanese  str. 
Chile  Maru,  Vancouver  to  U  K  -Con- 
tinent,    Feb.,     Canadian    American 
Shipping  Co  ;  a  British  .str.,  Vancou- 
ver to  U.K.-Continent,  31/-,  option 
Antwerp  or  Rotterdam,  30/6,  Mar.; 
British  str.  Bosworth,  North  Pacific 
to  U.K.-Cont.,  June;  British  str.  Si- 
monburn,  Portland  to  U.  K.-Conti- 
nent,   31/3,  option  Vancouver  30/-, 
Feb.,    Kerr    Gifford    &    Company; 
British  str.  Tre  .  .  „  Vancouver  to 
Greece,  37/-,  6d.  extra    each    addi- 
tional port  up  to  four.  Mar. :  a  Chap- 
man str.,  Vancouver  to  U.K.-Conti- 
nent,     31/-,      Antwerp/Rotterdam, 
30/6,  Mar.;  a  steamer,  Vancouver  to 
Greece,  37/-,  Feb.;  British  str.  Haz- 
elside.  Portland  to  U.K.-Continent, 
33/9,  Mar.,  Heatley  &  Co, 

The  following  grain  fixtures  to 
the  Orient  are  reported:  British  str. 
Bosworth,  Vancouver  to  the  Orient, 
wheat  and  lumber,  lump  sum,  Mar., 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co.; 
Japanese  str Maru,  Vancou- 
ver to  Shanghai,  $5.15,  Mar.;  Jap- 
anese str.,  same,  $5.15,  Mar. 

The  British  str.  Dalblair  is  report- 
ed fixed  with  lumber  from  Colum- 
bia River  to  Australia,  Feb.,  by  J. 
J.  Moore  &  Co. 

The  following  lumber  fixtures  to 
the  Orient  are  reported:  Japanese 
str.  Buyo  Maru,  Puget  Sound  to 
Japan,  Mar.,  Allen  Shipping  Co.; 
Japanese  str.  Havre  Maru,  Grays 
Harbor  to  Japan,  Feb.,  Yamacho  & 
Co.;  Japanese  str.  Rozan  Maru, 
North  Pacific  to  Japan,  Mar.,  same 
charterers;  British  str,  Sethonia, 
Coos  Bay  and  Columbia  River  to 
Shanghai,  $11,  Mar.,  Dant  &  Russell. 
The  following  tanker  fixtures  are 
reported:  A  steamer,  California  to 
North  of  Hatteras,  65c,  February 
clean;  a  steamer,  same,  63c  (rate  un- 
confirmed) ;  American  str.  Birkin- 
head,  California  to  North  of  Hatter- 
as, 65c,  Feb,;  Norwegian  m.s,   Or- 


kanger,  San  Pedro  to  Vancouver,  at 
or  about  14c,  prompt.;  Norwp<rian 
m.s.  Markland,  California  to  U  K.- 
Continent,  26/-,  second  h^lf.  Mar., 
clean;  American  str.  W'lliam  H. 
Doheny,  California  to  North  of  Hat- 
teras, 65c.  Feb.,  clean. 

The  Italian  steamer  Rdda  i«  re- 
ported fixed  from  Seattle  aid  Port- 
land to  Rotterdam  and  Hambu-ff 
with  refrigerpted  cargo,  March 
loading,  bv  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Company. 

The  following  time  charters  are 
reported:  British  m  s.  Neptunian.  1 
trip,  delivery  and  redeliverv  Japan 
via  North  P.acific;  Danish  m  s. 
Nordhval.  Pacific  t*-ade,  18  months, 
delivery  Colon.  $1,521/,,  April/May. 
American  Trading  Co  :  British  m.s. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.delivery  and  re- 
delivery Japan  via  North  Pacific. 
$1.55,  Feb. /Mar.,  J.  J.  Moore  and 
Co.;  German  str.  D'tmar  Koel.  de- 
livery Japan,  redelivery  Australia 
via  North  Pacific,  $1  10.  February: 
Norwegian  m.s.  Heina.  delivery  and 
redelivery  Australia  via  North  Pa- 
cific, $1,521/2,  Jan./Feb.,  American 
Trading  Co.;  Norwegian  str.  Dag- 
run,  20  months.  Pacific  trade,  de- 
livery Colon  Apr.,  redelivery  Aus- 
tralia, $1.571,2,  American  Trading 
Co.;    Danish    m.s.    Peter   Brown,    3 
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years  Pacific  trade,  delivery  Den- 
mark Mar.,  $1.50,  J.  J.  Moore  & 
Co.;  British  str.  General  Smuts.  12 
months  Pacific  trade,  delivery  and 
redelivery  Australia,  $1.05,  Mar., 
American  Trading  Co. ;  British  str. 
Benvenue,  delivery  Vancouver,  re- 
delivery U.K.-Cont.,  $1.60,  Feb./ 
Mar.;  Norwegian  str.  Marstenen, 
Pacific  trade,  1  round  voyage,  de- 
livery and  redelivery  U.S.  North  of 
Hatteras,  $1.80. 

The  following  sales  are  reported: 
American  str.  Hutchison,  United 
States  Shipping  Board  to  McCor- 
mick  Steamship  Co.,  reported  $45,- 
000;  American  strs.  Houston  and 
Minooka,  U.S.  Shipping  Board  to 
Swayne  &  Ho^t;  American  strs. 
West  Katan,  West  Keats.  West 
Mingo  and  West  Monton.  California 
and  Eastern  Steamship  Company  to 
Kenneth  D.  Dawson,  Portland;  Am- 
erican str.  North  King,  Alaska-Port- 
land Packers  Assn.  to  the  Pacific 
American  Fisheries,  Bellincham, 
Washington;  American  str.  Callaba- 
sas,  Atlantic  Fruit  Company  to 
Hammond  Lumber  Co.;  American 
bkt.  City  of  Sydney,  Northern  Fish- 
eries Company  to  Japanese  parties 
(to  be  scrapped) ;  American  str. 
Mohinkis,  General  Engineering  & 
Drydock  Co.  to  Alaska  Packers  As- 
sociation. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


Some  Notes  on  Export  Packing 


THE  following  suggestive  notes 
from  various  foreign  markets 
give  some  idea  of  the  methods 
used  in  packing  certain  commodi- 
ties. The  notes  were  culled  from 
"Commerce  Reports." 
Packing  of  Dried  Fruits  in  Algeria 
Dates  for  retail  in  Algeria  are 
packed  in  artistic  oval  cartons  of 
one  or  two  pounds,  in  decorated 
wood  boxes  of  two  to  six  pounds, 
and  in  decorated  tins  of  11  to  22 
pounds.  They  may  be  had  also  in 
plain  wood  boxes  of  from  2  to  11 
pounds.  Dates  for  export  in  bulk  are 
packed  in  light-weight  wooden 
boxes,  bound  with  wire  strapping, 
having  a  net  weight  of  about  56 
pounds.  Inferior  qualities  are  ship- 
ped in  skins  or  sacks. 

Figs  for  retail  are  sold  in  decor- 
ated cartons  of  1  to  4  pounds,  or  in 
plain  wood  boxes  of  6  to  11  pounds. 
The  packing  of  these  small  quanti- 
ties is  loose  enough  for  the  fig  to 
retain  its  shape.  Best  quality  figs 
in  bulk  are  shipped  in  light  wood 
boxes  containing  20  to  30  pounds. 


Inferior  qualities  are  shipped  in 
skins  or,  more  generally,  in  sacks. 
(Consul  General  Lewis  W.  Haskell, 
Algiers,  Algeria.) 

Flour  to  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony 
As  flour  must  be  put  ashore  at 
Accra  by  means  of  surf  boats,  it 
should  be  packed  in  water-tight 
barrels  of  196  pounds  net.  These 
barrels  receive  very  rough  handling 
both  on  board  ship  and  on  shore. 
The  native  boy  carrying  them  up 
the  beach  usually  wades  out  to  the 
surf  boat,  has  the  barrel  placed 
upon  his  shouldei-,  and  when  he  ar- 
rives at  the  customhouse,  drops  it 
without  bending  over.  There  is 
usually  a  small  mat  to  break  the 
jar  of  the  fall,  but  if  the  barrel 
drops  on  end  it  is  almost  sure  to 
crack  open.  Usually  the  barrel  is 
coopered  with  six  metal  hoops  and 
has  metal  braces  across  the  ends. 
(Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Charles  K.  Morris,  Accra,  Gold 
Coast  Colony.) 

Textiles  to  Hong  Kong 
Plushes  and  similar  textiles    are 
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generally  wrapped  in  strong  paper 
or  in  cardboard  boxes  and  are  pack- 
ed in  strong  wooden  cases.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  cases  be  tin  lined, 
in  order  to  protect  the  goods 
against  the  humid  climate  and  pil- 
ferage. (Consul  General  Roger  Cul- 
ver Tredwell,  Hong  Kong,  China.) 

Packing  Botanicals  and  Essential 
Oils  in  Yugoslavia 

Sage  leaves,  which  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  exports  of  botanicals 
yielding  essential  oils,  are  shipped 
in  pressed  bales  wrapped  in  waxed 
cloth.  The  bales  usually  weigh  50 
kilos  (115  pounds).  Roots  and  bays 
are  packed  in  cases  of  approximate- 
ly 30  to  50  kilos  (70  to  115  pounds), 
while  rosemary  oil  is  shipped  in 
wooden  cases  containing  two  tins. 
(Consul  K.  S.  Patton,  Belgrade.) 

Newsprint  Shipments  to  Chile 

Rolls  of  newsprint  imported  into 
Iquique  are  first  wrapped  in  heavy 
paper,  then  entirely  enclosed  with 
wood.  They  are  likewise  reinforced 
with  iron  straps. 

Rolls  in  use  in  Iquique  are  35,  52, 
and  70ins.  wide.  The  52-in.  width  is 
not  generally  employed.  Diameters 
vary,  but  the  rolls  contain  approxi- 
mately 5,300  meters  of  newsprint 
for  all  widths.  The  gross  weight  of 
a  70-inch  roll  is  517  kilos  (1140 
pounds),  the  net  being  495  kilos 
(562  pounds).  The  35-inch  roll 
weighs  271  kilos  (598  pounds)  gross 
and  255  kilos  (562  pounds)  net. 
(Consul  Robert  R.  Bradford,  Iqui- 
que.) 

Parcel-Post  for  Bolivia 

The  La  Paz  Association  of  Com- 
merce has  called  attention  to  the 
form  in  which  parcel-post  pack- 
ages are  being  sent  from  the 
United  States,  and  has  recommend- 
ed that,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
shipments  arrive  badly  packed  and 
with  the  contents  damaged,  Ameri- 
can exporters  adopt  the  plan  of  ship- 
ping parcel-post  packages  to  South 
America — particularly  those  destin- 
ed to  Bolivia — wrapped  and  sewed 
in  burlap. 

At  the  request  of  the  La  Paz  As- 
sociation of  Commerce,  an  inspec- 
tion was  made  recently  of  the  re- 
ceiving office  of  the  La  Paz  parcel- 
post  customhouse.  Of  the  packages 
coming  from  the  United  States,  in 
many  cases  exporters  had  used 
lightweight  wrapping  paper,  such 
as  is  used  in  department  stores, 
without  even  a  cardboard  container 
within  the  paper.  Ln  other  in- 
stances, strong  twine  had  cut  its 
way  through  the  paper  and   small 


contents  of  the  shipment  were  lying 
about  on  the  floor. 

Shipments  from  France  were  also 
in  deplorable  condition,  but  every 
package  from  Germany  was  secure- 
ly packed  in  a  square  or  oblong 
package,  each  strongly  sewed  in 
burlap  and  the  continuous  cord 
with  which  the  packages  were  sew- 
ed was  sealed  at  the  knot  with 
either  sealing  wax  or  a  small  leaden 
seal. 

Handlings  of  American  Parcel 
Post.  The  necessity  for  strong 
packing  will  be  apparent  when  it  is 
considered  that  American  parcel 
post,  after  being  loaded  onto  the 
ship  in  New  York  or  other  Ameri- 
can port,  is  subjected  to  the  follow- 
ing handlings: 

At  Mollendo  it  is  hoisted  out  of 
the  ship's  hold  in  a  sling.   It  is  then 
hoisted  from  the  deck  and  lowered 
over  the   side   of  the   ship   into    a 
lighter,  which,  rising  and  falling  on 
the  shorter  seas  that  do  not  affect 
the  ship,  often  gives  the  contents  of 
the  sling  a  severe  blow  when    the 
lighter  rises  and  meets  the  descend- 
ing sling.    At  the  port  of  Mollendo 
the  seas  are  always  so  rough  that 
passengers,  as  well  as  freight,    are 
hniotod  up  to  shore  from  lighters, 
and  here,  again,  the  mail  sacks  get 
another  jar  when  the  crane  man  re- 
leases   the    sling   and    the    load    is 
dropped  on  the   stone  pier.     Eac^ 
sack  is  then  carted  on  the  backs  of 
peons  from  the  dock  to  the  Peruvian 
receiving  post  office,  where  sacks 
are  again  dumped   in  a  pile,   in   a 
room   for   receiving   transshipment 
freight  in  bond  for  Bolivia.     From 
here  peons  cart  the  sacks  on  their 
backs  to  the  train,  throwing  them 
into  a  car,  where  mail  clei-ks  stow 
the  sacks  for  transshipment  by  rail 
to  Puno.  At  Puno  the  mail  clerks 
sling  the  sacks  out  onto  the  station 
platform  in  a  pile.  Another  gang  of 
peons   take   each   a   sack  and   cart 
it  across  to  the  dock,  where  it  is 
dropped,  sack  on  sack,   into  a  net 
sling.  When  the   net   is  full,   it  is 
hoisted  by  the  ship's  crane  and  low- 
ered into  the  hold  of  the  Lake  Titi- 
caca  steamer,  where  the  ship's  crew 
stows  it  away.  At  Guaqui,  Bolivia, 
or  prior  to  arrival  at  the  port,  the 
ship's  crew  reassembles  the  cargo 
onto  the  ship's  deck,  and  it  is  then 
hoisted  in  the  ship's  sling  and  drop- 
ped onto  the  dock  at  Guaqui.    It  is 
then    carted    across   the   dock    and 
thrown  into  railway  cars. 

Upon  reaching  La  Paz,  the  cargo 
is  unloaded  onto  pecns'  backs  and 
carried  to  the  receiving  room.    It  is 


then  carted  over  none  too  good 
roads  to  the  La  Paz  post  office,  and 
is  then  handled  several  more  times 
before  the  consignee  walks  out  with 
what  is  left  of  a  package  which 
would  hardly  have  stood  a  parcel- 
post  journey  from  Boston  to  New 
York. 

Packages  destined  for  Potosi  and 
other  remote  places  are  reshipped 
from  the  La  Paz  general  receiving 
post  office,  with  a  correspondingly 
large  number  of  handlings  by  peons 
at  every  point.  Sacks  are  transport- 
ed to  the  railroad  station  in  La  Paz, 
taken  by  train  to  Gruro,  transferred 
to  another  train,  and  taken  to  Co- 
chabamba,  where  they  are  trans- 
ported by  motor  trucks  to  Potosi. 
From  there  they  are  carried  by 
mule  back,  the  muleteer  cinching 
them  onto  his  mule  as  tightly  as 
possible   with   ropes. 

Pilfering.  The  La  Paz  customs 
officials  state  that  too  long  cord 
is  often  used  around  the  neck  of  the 
mail  sack,  so  that  pilferers  may 
wear  out  the  cord  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  it  has  rubbed  or  frazzled 
out,  and  then  after  extracting  ar- 
ticles have  tied  up  the  ends,  leaving 
the  seal  intact.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  Bolivian  importers  believe 
some  of  the  pilfering  is  done  long 
before  the  sacks  are  slung  over  the 
side  of  the  ship  at  Mollendo,  as  pil- 
fered packages  are  often  filled  with 
New  Y'ork  newspapers. 


Three  McCormick  Ships 
a  Day 

PRACTICALLY  three  ships  a 
day  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  more  than  three  ships  on 
each  working  day,  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  Golden  Gate! 

That  is  the  record  set  by  the  Mc- 
Cormick Steamship  Company  for 
1928  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
according  to  Charles  L.  Wheeler, 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company,  a  total  of  1001  ar- 
rivals and  departures. 

These  American  flag  vessels  oper- 
ate in  four  separate  routes — the  Pa- 
cific-Argentine-Brazil Line  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America 
and  east  coast  of  South  America; 
the  Munson-McCormick  Line,  inter- 
coastal;  the  Pacific-Porto  Rico- 
Jacksonville  Line;  and  the  McCor- 
mick Pacific  coastwise  service. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  73 
percent  of  these  vessels  visited  the 
McCormick  docks  at  Oakland. 
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Port  Construction  Notes 


Victoria,  British  Columbia.  The 
Victoria  Cold  Storage  and  Terminal 
Warehouse  Company,  Ltd.,  has  let  a 
contract  to  the  Canadian  Ice  Ma- 
chine Company  of  Vancouver,  Can- 
adian representative  of  the  York 
Manufacturing  Company,  for  the 
refrigerating  equipment  for  the 
new  Ogden  Point  cold  storage 
plant,  according  to  K  G.  Brown, 
managing  director.  The  general 
contract  for  the  construction  of  this 
plant  has  been  awarded  to  Parfitt 
Brothers,  Limited,  and  the  cost  of 
the  entire  plant  will  be  about  $.550.- 
000.  The  cold  storage  warehouse 
will  be  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 
The  system  will  provide  for  ice 
making,  fish  freezing,  and  general 
cold  storage  for  all  kinds  of  food- 
stuffs. All  subcontracts  will  be  let 
to  Victoria  firms. 


Seattle.  The  Grand  Trunk  Dock 
is  now  orerated  as  a  ferry  terminal 
by  the  Ferry  Dock  Comnany,  com- 
posed of  various  ferry  lines  oper- 
ating on  Puget  Sound.  Cantain  F. 
E.  Lovejoy,  president  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Freight  Lines,  is  manager  of 
the  freight  department  of  the  ferry 
dock  corporation. 

Engineers  of  the  Port  of  Seattle 
are  drawing  up  plans  for  a  1,000,- 
000  bushel  grain  elevator  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Smith  Cove.  The  City  En- 
gineering Department  is  working  on 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  sea- 
wall along  the  central  waterfront 
of  Seattle. 

At  the  Bell  Street  Terminal  200.- 
000  cubic  feet  of  addit-onal  cold 
storage  space  will  be  provided  The 
second  floor  of  the  transit  shed  will 
be  extended,  adding  space  350  by 
35  feet  for  storage  of  freight. 


San  Francisco.  The  proposal  by 
the  farming  interests  of  central 
California  for  the  state  to  build  a 
cold  storage  terminal  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  storage  and  precool'ng 
of  California  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  being  investigated  by  Governor 
Young  and  a  committee  of  citizens. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Board 
of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  that 
the  terminal  be  built  on  Mission 
Rock  as  part  of  the  harbor  exnan- 
sion  program  as  projected  in  1925. 
The  committee  has  been  instructed 
to  investigate  the  publicly  owned 
cold  storage  plants  at  Seattle  and 
Portland. 


Oakland.  The  rapid  development 
of  the  Port  of  Oakland  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  expansion  of  her  port 
facilities  now  going  forward  under 
a  $10,000,000  building  program 
Contract  was  awarded  in  February 
for  the  construction  of  a  warehouse 
and  shipping  terminal  for  Rosen- 
berg Brothers  of  San  Francisco,  one 
of  the  largest  shippers  of  Califor- 
nia dried  fruits.  The  warehouse  will 
cost  approximately  $400,000,  and  is 
to  be  of  steel  frame  and  concrete 
construction.  The  warehouse  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  Fourteenth  Street 
municipal  wharf,  and,  under  the 
lease  with  the  Oakland  C^ty  Coun- 
cil, all  dried  fruit  packed  in  the 
company's  17  plants  in  California 
will  be  shipped  through  this  ter- 
minal, a  minimum  annual  tonnage 
of  50,000  being  guaranteed. 

One  of  the  important  units  of 
Oakland's  new  harbor  development 
will  be  the  Brooklyn  basin  pier, 
which  will  be  constructed  on  a  dike 
and  retaining  quay  which  is  now 
under  construction.  The  area  inside 
the  retaining  wall  will  be  filled 
with  material  dredged  from  the 
Brooklyn  turning  basin.  Bids  have 
been  called  for  dredging  250,000 
cubic  varfls  at  this  site.  The  Ameri- 
can Dredging  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, submitted  low  bid  of  24  cen- 
ter per  cubic  yard.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Bridge  Company  bid  29  cents 
a  cubic  yard. 

California  Cooperative  Producers 
have  leased  from  the  Oakland  City 
Council  a  tract  of  26  acres  at  the 
foot  of  Ninth  Avenue  on  Oakland's 
inner  harbor  for  the  construction  of 
a  large  terminal,  and  construction 
will  stai-t  immediately  on  a  can- 
nery, warehouses,  transit  sheds, 
docks,  and  other  buildings  to  be 
ready  for  this  year's  harvest. 

On  January  14  Oakland's  status 
as  an  independent  foreign  trading 
port  was  recognized  when  the  city 
was  given  the  distinction  of  a  port 
of  entry.  The  Oakland  port  district 
includes  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berke- 
ley, Emeryville,  and  San  Leandro. 
and  ships  will  be  able  to  clear  from 
Oakland  with  cargoes  from  these 
cities  without  stopping  at  San 
Francisco. 


Harbor  Department.  Under  the  new 
terminal  plan  nine  vessels  can  be 
accommodated  at  this  point. 


Stockton.  Rapid  progress  is  being 
made  by  the  City  of  Stockton  in  the 
acquisitions  of  rights  of  way  and 
parcels  of  land  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pittsburg  at  the  point  on  the  San 
Joaquin  River,  where  dredging  work 
for  the  Stockton  deep-water  channel 
project  will  start.  Work  will  start 
as  soon  as  sufficient  rights  are  ob- 
tained, without  waiting  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  all  along  the  pro- 
posed channel. 


Grays  Harbor,  Wash.  Port  Mana- 
ger W.  H.  Peters  has  announced 
that  warehouse  at  terminal  No.  1 
will  be  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a  150-foot  shed.  The  water  sys- 
tem on  the  port  property  will  be  ex- 
tended to  afford  proper  fire  pro- 
tection. 


Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Plans  for 
the  construction  of  modern  freight 
and  passenger  terminals  on  the 
northern  end  of  the  port's  west 
basin  are  being  formulated  by  the 


Portland.  The  Oceanic  Termin- 
als, Inc.,  is  now  operating  its  new 
Elrod-Trimble  Terminal  at  the  site 
of  the  old  North  Pacific  Lumber 
Company.  The  terminal  has  a  dock 
550  feet  long  on  two  slip  sides  and 
538  feet  wide  on  the  river  side. 
Large  warehouses,  cold  storage 
warehouse,  ample  railroad  and 
truck  facilities  are  provided.  A 
large  share  of  the  apple  shipments 
out  of  Portland  find  their  way 
through  this  terminal,  and  the  own- 
ers plan  the  construction  of  two 
additional  piers  and  cold  storage 
space  for  200,000  boxes  of  apples 
before  the  1929  shipping  season. 


Mexico  City.  The  government 
announced  recently  that  40,000,000 
pesos  ($20,000,000)  would  be  spent 
in  the  next  four  years  at  ports  of 
the  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coasts  to  im- 
prove facilities  at  Tampico,  Tux- 
pan,  Vera  Cruz,  Progresso,  Salina 
Cruz,  and  Mazatlan. 


Long  Beach,  California.  Bids  were 
called  February  8  by  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  for  the  con- 
struction of  approximately  4892 
linear  feet  of  bulkhead  and  dredg- 
ing and  disposal  of  approximately 
1,100,000  cubic  yards  of  fill  as  part 
of  the  port  development  program 
for  this  harbor. 


Texas.  A  port  district  has  been 
formed  to  help  the  development  of 
a  deep-water  port  at  Point  Isabel, 
the  new  corporation  being  known  as 
the  San  Benito-Point  Isabel  Navi- 
gation District,  San  Benito. 
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The  New  York   Shipbuilding  Company  Launches 

the  First  Cruiser  Built  Under  the  Terms 

of  the  Washington  Treaty 
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THE  U.  S.  S.  SALT  LAKE  CITY  which  was  launched 
on  January  23rd,  1929,  is  the  first  cruiser  launched 
in  this  country  under  the  terms  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  signed  at  the  Limitation  of  Armament  Congress 
in  1922.  This  is  one  of  a  programme  of  eight  which 
was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  in  December  1924. 

The  dimensions  of  the  SALT  LAKE  CITY  are: 

Length 585  feet  6  inches 

Extreme  breadth  ....  65  feet  2  inches 
Normal  draft  ....  19  feet  6'  2  inches 
Displacement 10,000  tons 

She  will  be  equipped   with  water  tube   boilers   and 
propelling  machinery  of  the  turbo-geared  type. 

The  cruiser  CHESTER,  a  sister  ship  whose  keel  was 
laid  only  last  year,  is  now  under  construction  on 
adjoining  building  ways  at  the  same  shipyard. 
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^t  SAN  PEDRO 

The  greatest  oil 
bunkering  port  in  the 
world  "  night  and  day 
the  big  call  is  for  Calol/ 


t^i  all  Pacific  ports   ?„ 

CALOL 


Through  the  busy  Los  Angeles  Harbor  at 
San  Pedro,  home  of  the  U.  S.  Battle  Fleet 
of  the  Pacific,  ply  the  lighters  dispatching 
world  shippingwith  Calol  Lubricating  Oils. 
For  the  smooth  hrnctioning  of  their  engmes 
-battleships,  liners,  tankers, freighters, 
yachts  and  fishing  craft  all  depend  on  Calol 
Oils — sure  of  the  ability  of  "  Standard's" 
men  and  equipment  to  supply  exactly  what 


LUBRICATING  OILS 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Calol  Mannc  Engine      /((Jf^SSft       Calol  Diesel  Engine 
Calol  Turbine  Oils        ^^^S^^Jj      Calol  Cylinder  Oils 

»t  of  forreer  lubrication 
d  at  your  request.  Ad- 
t,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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MCINTOSH  &  SEYMOUR 

DIESEL  ENGINES 

for  MOTORSHIPS  OLDHAM  and  GALVESTON 

/Length,  395  ft.  6  in.;  Beam  55  ft.;  Depth,  34  ft.  11  in.;  Draft  27  ft.;\ 
{  Deadweight,  9300  tons;  Propulsion,  Single  Screw  / 


WHEN  converted  as  part  of  the  second  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board  Program,  these  two  obsolete  sister 
steamers  will  become  Mcintosh  6?  Seymour  Motorships 
with  a  speed  of  W/z  knots,  and  with  as  good  operating 
economy  as  would  be  expected  in  new  freighters  of  simi- 
lar cargo  capacity. 

The  new  driving  units  are  5900-h.p.  "J -cylinder 
Double-acting  Direct-reversible  Crosshead-type  Mcintosh 
6?  Seymour  Diesel  Engines.  The  first  of  these,  as  shown 
while  on  our  testing  floor,  is  now  being  installed  in  the 
"Galveston"  in  the  yards  of  the  Mar>'land  Dr>-  Dock 
Company  at  Baltimore. 

Many  other  steamers. now  idle  or  unprofitable  as  such 
could  be  rejuvenated  with  a  handsome  return  on  the  in 
vestment,  by  conversion  into 


M 


giNTOSH  &  QEYMOUR 

OTOR  OHIPS 

Mcintosh  8C  Seymour  Corporation 

AUBURN,  NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City  Kansas  City  Jacksonyille      FIj 

149    Broadway  1016  Ballimore  Ave.  412  Bisbee  Bldg 

San    Francisco  Houslon.    Tex. 

514    Matson    Bldg.  2705    Esperson    Bldg. 
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Employment  Service 


^HE  Marine  Service   Bureau,   operated  at  Pacific 
Coast  ports  under  the  Shipowners'  Association  of 

the   Pacific   Coast     and     the     Pacific   American 

Steamship  Association,  has  for  seven  years  past  been 
charged  in  the  federal  courts  with  "illegal  re.straint  of 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce."  This  suit  was  brought 
by  Cornelius  Anderson,  a  member  of  the  Seamen's 
Union  on  behalf  of  himself  and  10,000  other  members 
of  that  Union. 

The  case  was  lost  to  the  plaintiffs  several  years 
back,  but  they  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a 
technicality  and  obtained  a  new  trial. 

.Judge  Kerrigan  of  the  Federal  District  Court  dis- 
missed the  injunction  suit  last  year,  and  the  plaintiffs 
appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court.  Last  month  the  Circuit 
Court  upheld  the  dismissal. 

During  all  this  long  drawn  out  legal  battle,  the  Mar- 
ine Service  Bureau  has  gone  on  steadily  expanding  its 
service  and  usefulness  to  the  seamen  and  waterfront 
workers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  a  manner  that  has 
won  the  admiration  and  praise  of  all  who  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  its  work.  The  seamen  themselves 
have  come  to  look  upon  the  Bureau  as  their  own  insti- 
tution and  to  trust  the  good  judgment  and  fair  dealing 
of  its  management. 

Were  a  vote  taken  today,  very  few  Pacific  Coast  sea- 
men would  be  found  lined  up  with  those  10,000  others 
for  whom  Cornelius  Anderson  claimed  to  have  spoken. 
Its  work  with  and  for  the  seamen  had  amply  vindi- 
cated the  Marine  Service  Bureau  long  before  the  advent 
of  this  legal  decision. 

Marine  Standards 

THE  year  1928  saw  the  low  water  mark  for  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding,  lower  even  than  the  hopeless  ebb 
of  1927.  Nineteen  twenty-nine  is  looking  up,  and 
before  this  year  closes  we  will  probably  be  on  the  way 
to  a  real  revival  of  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

In  order  to  be  in  line  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
shipbuilding  programs  now  projected  by  American  op- 
erators, all  American  shipbuilders  should  analyze  all 
economies  available  in  management  and  in  operation. 
In  this  connection,  careful  study  should  be  made  ot  the 
standards  prepared  and  in  process  of  development  by 
the  American  Marine  Standards  Committee.  The  bhip- 


pinf  Board  will  no  doubt  require  the  use  of  these 
standards  in  all  vessels  getting  government  loans  un- 
der the  White-Jones  Bill.  These  standards  can  be 
obtained  at  a  nominal  cost  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton D  C.  Alphabetical  and  classified  indices  of  these 
standards  have  been  compiled  and  are  available  to- 
gether with  price  lists.  A  few  nickels  or  dimes  invested 
in  this  way  may  save  a  shipbuilder  thousands  of 
dollars. 

A  Nice  Contract 

«r-ir-«HE  contract  for  the  construction  of  three  turbo- 
electric   Coast   Guard  cutters  will  be  awarded 

— ^  to  the  General  Engineering  Company  of  San 
Francisco."  So  reads  a  news  item  released  by  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington. 

This  nice  construction  job  of  approximately  three 
million  dollars  will  be  handled  at  the  Oakland  yard 
of  the  General  Engineering  &  Drydock  Company  by  a 
very  efficient  organization  of  capable  shipbuilders, 
and  we  predict  that  the  Coast  Guard  will  be  proud  of 
these  three  cutters. 

Our  congratulations  to  George  Armes  and  to  his 
organization.  .  ,    j  u     ii. 

The  machinerv  installation  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

Foreign  Trade  for  1929 

N  Baltimore  on  April  17  to  19  the  National  Foreign 

Trade  Council  will  hold  its  sixteenth  National  Con- 
—  vention.  Announcing  this  convention,  the  Council 
declares  1929  to  be  the  most  active  Foreign  Trade  year 
since  the  war.  The  year  1928  showed  a  record  volume 
of  world  trade  for  the  United  States.  Exports  exhibited 
a  billion  dollar  advance  over  1927.  Both  exports  and  im- 
ports so  far  in  1929  are  running  away  ahead  of  1928 
and  the  Council  reports  the  largest  advance  registra- 
tion for  the  convention  of  any  year  in  its  history. 

An  excellent  program  has  been  prepared  featuring 
many  addresses  from  the  most  prominent  experts  on 
foreign   trading   subjects.  .^  *  rp 

The  world  will  be  drawn  directly  into  the  Get  to- 
gether Banquet"  on  the  opening  night  through  a  special 
radio  and  wire   hook-up. 

All  foreign  traders  who  can  do  so  are  strongly  urged 
to  attend  these  meetings. 


April 
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Shipbuilding  Research 

1HE  United  States  Shipping  Board,  as  part  of  its 
plan  for  reseai-ch  into  all  phases  of  American 
ship  operation,  is  now  entering  into  a  nation-wide 
discussion  with  shipbuilders  and  ship  operators  of  the 
best  ways  and  means  for  overcoming  cost  differential 
in  shipbuilding  at  American  shipyards  as  compared 
with  foreign  shipyards.  This  discussion  is  one  of  the 
results  of  the  recent  marine  conference  at  Washington, 
where  this  subject  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
conferees. 

The  shipbuilding  research  committee  named  by 
Chairman  O'Connor  of  the  Shipping  Board  included 
Rear  Admiral  .Hutch  I.  Cone,  Shipping  Board  Commis- 
sioner; Alfred  H.  Haag,  director  of  the  Shipping 
Board  Bureau  of  Research;  Captain  C.  A.  McAllister, 
president  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping;  A.  L. 
Critchter,  chief  of  the  Transportation  Division,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  and  representatives  of  all 
national  shipbuilding  concerns  and  marine  engine 
manufacturers. 

Among  the  suggestions  to  be  considered  are: 

(1)  A  50  per  cent  duty  on  new  tonnage.  (This,  of 
course,  would  be  helpful  chiefly  in  yacht  construction.) 

(2)  Omitting  interest  on  government  loans  on  new 
construction  up  to  the  differential  between  American 
and  foreign  costs.  (This  would  certainly  encourage  the 
building  of  new  tonnage  in  American  yards  and  would 
provide  special  encouragement  to  freighters  not  now 
helped  by  the  mail  pi-ovisions  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1928.) 

(31  Engines  and  auxiliary  machinery  to  be  built  in 
concerns  other  than  shipyards  and  standardization  of 
this  machinery.  (Standardization  is  good  and  is  now 
rapidly  being  accomplished  by  the  American  Marine 
Standards  Committee.  Building  of  machinery  in  outside 
concerns  is  done  generally  now  whenever  it  offers  op- 
portunity to  cut  down  costs.) 

(4)  Adaptation  of  structural  steel  codes  to  shipbuild- 
ing, cutting  down  of  overhead  by  reducing  plant  in- 
ve.stment,  and  cooperation  between  shipbuilders,  ship- 
owners, and  naval  architects.  (All  very  good  sugges- 
tions if  effected  wisely  and  without  too  much  high- 
powered  efficiency  engineering.) 

The  Oil  Tanker 

THE    following    article   from    the    Associated    Oil 
Company  "Record"  for  March  states  very  simply 
tha  usefulness  of  the  oil  tanker  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  operating  under  American  register. 


The  very  earliest  marine  transportation  of  petroleum 
was  accomplished  by  the  simple  expedient  of  putting 
tanks  on  the  deck  of  a  ship;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  idea  developed  of  carrying  the  oil  inside  the  hull  of 
the  vessel.  The  putting  of  this  plan  into  effect  in  Eng- 
land in  1885  marked  the  birth  of  the  oil  tanker.  From 
this  simple  beginning  the  tanker  has  developed  until  at 
the  present  time  it  is  the  safest  type  of  ship  afloat  and, 
in  the  freight-carrying  classification,  among  the  largest. 

Due  to  its  structural  design  and  the  large  number 
of  water-tight  compartments,  the  modern  oil  tanker, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  undoubtedly  the  safest  ship 
afloat  from  the  standpoint  of  seaworthiness.  The  av- 
erage 10.000-ton  tanker  has  about  forty  water-tight 
compartments,  including  cargo  tanks,  bunker  tanks, 
fresh  water  tanks,  and  cofferdams.  Because  of  these 
facts  the  principal  maritime  nations,  now  working  on 


an  international  load  line  agreement  for  all  types  of 
vessels  will  probably  give  the  oil  tanker  at  least  fifteen 
per  cent  reduction  in  freeboard. 

Most  of  the  recently  constructed  tankers  have  been 
built  abroad,  and  during  the  year  1928  there  were  con- 
structed or  in  the  process  of  construction  in  foreign 
yards  tankers  whose  aggregate  carrying  capacity  is 
about  ten  million  barrels.  The  reason  for  constructing 
these  vessels  abroad  is,  as  might  be  expected,  lower 
cost.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  build- 
ing a  tanker  abroad  is  only  about  half  that  of  building 
it  in  an  American  yard. 

This  is  due  largely  to  lower  labor  costs  and  other 
factors  closely  related  to  the  standard  of  living — thus 
in  one  sense  at  least  reflecting  favorably  on  American 
conditions.  These  tankers  run  into  large  sums  of  money, 
and  a  10,000-ton  vessel,  which  is  about  the  average 
tanker,  if  steam  driven,  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$600,000  built  abroad  and  $1,200,000  if  built  in  an 
American  yard;  if  diesel  powered,  about  $800,000 
abroad  and  $1,700,000  here. 

For  much  the  same  reasons  that  govern  the  construc- 
tion of  tankers,  their  operation  under  the  American  flag 
is  expensive;  and  thus  it  is  explained  why  so  many 
American-owned  tank  steamers  are  operated  under 
foreign  registry.  Because  of  the  higher  wages  required 
by  American  standards  and  other  related  conditions, 
the  operating  cost  of  a  10.000-ton  steam  tanker  under 
foreign  flag  is  approximately  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
month  lower  than  operation  of  a  similar  tanker  under 
the  American  flag. 

The  oil  tanker  is  an  interesting  ship  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  almost  always  a  one-way  ship,  carrying  its  cargo 
of  oil  in  only  one  direction,  and  usually  coming  back  in 
ballast.  Because,  however,  of  the  enormous  capacity  of 
these  vessels,  the  cost  per  barrel  for  marine  transpor- 
tation is  vei"}'  much  lower  than  that  for  any  other 
method. 

The  earlier  tankers  were  driven  by  steam  engines; 
but  practically  all  the  new  oil  carriers  built  abroad  are 
powered  with  diesel  engines,  which  have  many  advan- 
tages. Among  the  most  important  is  the  low  fuel  con- 
sumption, which  is  only  about  forty  per  cent  of  that 
used  by  a  steamer.  Consequently,  with  this  low  fuel 
consumption,  it  reduces  the  space  required  for  bunkers 
and  increases  the  vessel's  cargo  carrying  capacity  cor- 
respondingly. Against  this,  however,  must  be  considered 
the  fact  that  cost  of  repairs  is  somewhat  higher  than 
for  steam  installations. 

There  are  other  items  of  expense  that  are  larger  for 
the  die?el  ship  due  to  higher  cost  of  construction,  such 
as  insurance  and  depreciation;  so  that  as  a  practical 
thing,  the  diesel-powered  tankers  are  most  economical 
for  long  voyages.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  construc- 
tion, as  already  mentioned,  we  cannot  look  for  any 
large  amount  of  building  of  diesel  ships  in  this  country 
until  the  price  of  bunker  oil  reaches  a  figure  that  will 
make  the  use  of  steam  for  propelling  power  prohibitive. 

It  is  not  possible  to  calculate  accurately  the  amount 
of  oil  moved  annually  by  the  tankers  of  the  world;  but 
the  total  dead  weight  tanker  tonnage  at  the  end  of 
1928  aggregated  approximately  10,350,000  tons — about 
twelve  hundred  ships  with  total  carrying  capacity  of 
approximately  seventy-two  million  barrels,  representing 
an  investment  of  probably  well  over  a  billion  dollars. 

The  oil  tanker,  like  the  pipe  line  on  land,  is  an  unob- 
trusive but  hard  working  unit  of  our  great  industry, 
and  without  the  dependable  transportation  maintained 
by  the  marine  department,  efficient  refinery  and  sales 
operation  would  be  impossible. 
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United  States  Lines  to  Build  Liners— Will  be  Larger  and  Faster  than 
Leviathan— An  Advisory  Board  Will  Lay  Down  Basis  for  Design 

Bv  Harold  M.  Wick 


■^HE  preliminary  steps  leading  towards  the  addi- 
tion to   the   American   merchant   marine   of   two 

giant  express  passenger  liners  for  North  Atlantic 

service  have  been  taken.  The  United  States  Lines,  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  P.  W.  Chapman  interests  and 
Joseph  E.  Sheedy,  an  experienced  shipping  executive, 
have  now  commissioned  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  New  York 
naval  architect  and  marine  engineer  and  one  of  the 
country's  leading  ship  designers,  to  prepare  designs 
for  vessels  exceeding  in  size,  speed,  and  hotel  appoint- 
ments, the  Leviathan. 

This  new  tonnage  will  have  to  compete  with  the 
new  North  Atlantic  craft  under  construction  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  and,  therefore,  no  stone 
can  be  left  unturned  to  the  end  of  making  these  new 
American  vessels  the  equal,  if  not  better,  than  those 
with  which  they  have  to  compete.  With  this  in  mind, 
an  advisory  board  has  been  formed  by  Mr.  Ferris  con- 
sisting of  the  leading  marine  engineers  and  ship  de- 
signers of  the  country.  These  men  will  be  drawn  from 
the  shipyards  interested  in  the  building  of  these  ships; 
namely,  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  and 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company. 

On  the  engineering  board  will  be  Charles  F.  Bailey, 
directing  engineer  of  the  Newport  News  company; 
John  E.  Burkhardt,  chief  engineer  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation;  and  Mayson  W.  Torbet,  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Companv.  The  naval  architecture  division  will  include 
Ernest  H.  Rigg,  naval  architect  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company,  Harold  F.  Norton,  naval  architect 
of  the  Newport  News  company,  and  Howard  G.  Towle. 
assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation. 

These  two  divisions  will  work  under  the  leadership 
of  Theodore  E.  Ferris.  After  all  the  elements  have 
been  worked  out  and  a  definite  basis  arrived  at  for 
the  design,  the  plans  and  specifications  will  be  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Ferris.  At  their  completion  the  plans  and 
specifications  will  be  submitted  to  the  three  shipyards 
for  a  definite  bid.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  two 
ships  will  not  be  built  in  one  yard,  but  will  be  split  up 
in  two  of  the  three  yards  bidding  on  them.  Preliminary 
estimates  have  set  the  construction  cost  between  $25,- 
000,000  and  $30,000,000,  and  1932  has  been  indicated 
as  the  completion  time  for  the  two  ships. 

Joseph  E.  Sheedy,  now  the  executive  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  Lines  and  responsible  for  the  en- 
try of  the  Chapman  interests  into  the  shipping  affairs 
of  this  country,  lost  no  time  in  ordering  designs  pre- 
pared for  the  new  ships;  in  fact,  Mr.  Ferris  was  com- 
missioned to  proceed  with  the  work  within  a  week 
after  the  United  States  Lines  had  been  sold  into  private 
ownership.  The  preliminary  work  is  already  proceeding 
in  Mr.  Ferris'  office,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  ad- 
visory board  has  been  held. 

The  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  United  States  Lines 
from  government  ownership  into  private  hands  carried 
with  it  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to 


construct  two  ships  to  run  with  the  Leviathan.  In 
addition  to  these  two  vessels,  the  United  States  Lines 
is  planning  to  also  construct  three  smaller  liners  with 
a  tonnage  of  about  35,000  each.  These  will  probably 
follow  after  the  big  ships  have  been  started.  The  new 
tonnage  contemplated  will  be  built  with  the  aid  of 
the  Shipping  Board  Construction  Loan  Fund,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  design  plans  of  the  first  two  ships 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Navy  Department  for  approval  before  the  fall  of  this 
year.  With  this  program  in  view,  bids  will  be  solicited 
"from  the  three  shipyards  before  the  end  of  this  year 
and  possibly  contracts  placed  for  their  construction 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 
New  Ships  To  Be  Faster  and  Larger  Than  Leviathan 
While  running  with  the  Leviathan,  the  new  tonnage 
will  be  somewhat  larger  and  faster  in  order  to  properly 
compete  with  the  vessels  that  will  be  brought  out  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  Leviathan  is  950  feet  7  inches  long  over-all,  907 
feet  6  inches  long  between  perpendiculars,  100  feet 
in  beam,  with  a  molded  depth  to  D  deck  of  73  feet  1-3/8 
inches.  Her  operating  draught  is  39  feet  6  inches,  and 
she  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  59,956  and  a  net  tonnage  of 
27,696.  The  propelling  machinery  develops  about  100,- 
000  horsepower  maximum  and  about  65,000  horsepower 
in  normal  operation.  A  crew  of  approximately  1000  is 
required  and  3500  passengers  are  carried. 

An  interesting  comparison  of  modern  engineering 
practice  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  while  the  Levia- 
than has  46  boilers,  the  new  ships  being  built  and  to  be 
built  of  this  size  and  power  here  and  abroad  will  in  all 
probability  have  only  18  to  20  boilers;  and  with  the 
present  day  trend  toward  higher  boiler  pressures  prob- 
ably 350  pounds  steam  pressure  will  be  adopted  to- 
gether with  superheat  of  a  moderate  amount. 

On  account  of  possible  passage  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  beam  of  all  these  big  new  ships  is  being 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  about  102  feet. 

A  particular  study  of  different  types  of  propelling 
machinery  suitable  for  big  ship  drives  is  being  made 
for  the  new  United  States  Lines'  ships.  This  will  in- 
clude consideration  of  geared  turbines  in  combination 
with  high  steam  pressure,  high  temperature  water-tube 
boilers;  turbine  electric  drive  in  combination  with 
high  steam  pressure,  high  temperature  watertube 
boilers;  diesel-electric  drive;  and  straight  diesel  drive. 
Electricity  will  play  a  tremendous  part  in  the  opera- 
tion of  these  ships,  with  practically  all  of  the  auxil- 
iaries electric  motor  driven,  and  the  ventilation,  sani- 
tary, refrigeration,  and  heating  systems  electrically 
operated.  While  the  thought  of  two  propellers  has  been 
advanced  in  connection  with  big  ship  design  in  the 
past,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  super-ship  of 
great  tonnage  can  be  efficiently  driven  by  less  than 
four  screws. 

In  the  operation  of  vessels  of  the  big  ship  class  it 
has  been  estimated  that  86  per  cent  of  the  total  gross 
revenue  is  derived  from  passenger  movement,  10  per 
cent  from  the  carriage  of  mails,  and  only  4  per  cent 
from   freight   traffic     and    miscellaneous.    Vessels   m 
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this  class  and  of  the  present  day  speed  make  an  aver- 
age of  from  12  to  15  round  trips  per  year.  With  these 
fa(its  as  to  source  of  revenue  already  definitely  estab- 
lished, special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  working  out 
an  efficient  arrangement  of  passenger  accommoda- 
tions, public  spaces,  crew  working  spaces,  and  crew 
quarters  in  the  new  ships. 

White  Star  and  Cunard  to  Build  New  Super-Ships 

Shortly  before  these  new  vessels  for  the  United 
States  Lines  can  be  completed,  the  White  Star  Line 
will  bring  out  a  new  express  liner  which  will  have  a 
gross  tonnage  of  about  60,000.  This  ship  will  be  ap- 
proximately 1000  feet  long  between  perpendiculars  and 
around  1050  feet  long  over-all,  thus  exceeding  by  94 
feet  the  length  of  the  Majestic,  which  is  at  present  the 
longest  ship  afloat  though  exceeded  in  tonnage  by  the 
Leviathan  by  about  3400  tons.  Harlan  and  Wolf  at 
Belfast  now  have  this  vessel  under  construction.  Diesel- 
electric  drive  has  been  selected  for  the  propelling  ma- 
chinery, and  over  100,000  horsepower  will  be  developed. 

The  Cunard  Line,  with  its  long  standing  tradition 
of  speed  supremacy,  is  understood  to  be  at  the  point 
of  ordering  a  new  ship  of  the  largest  class,  but  to  date 
has  not  announced  any  of  the  details  of  what  is  being 
planned. 

In  addition  to  this  new  English  competition,  the 
United  States  Lines  will  also  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  Compagnie  General  Transatlantique  has  now  or- 
dered a  new  55,000  ton  liner,  and  latest  advices  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  keel  for  the  vessel  has  already  been 
laid  at  St.  Nazaire.  This  new  addition  will  surpass  the 
present  flagship  of  the  French  Line,  the  He  de  France, 
in  size,  speed,  and  appointments.  Its  length  will  be 
nearly  1000  feet  and  a  speed  of  25  to  27  knots  has  been 
planned. 

Two  Italian  transatlantic  lines  have  announced  that 
they  are  planning  to  add  new  tonnage  of  the  super- 
liner  type  in  the  very  near  future. 

Further  additions  to  the  transatlantic  high  speed 
liner  fleet  will  be  made  as  early  as  the  summer  of  this 
year  when  the  North  German  Lloyd  will  place  in  the 
North  Atlantic  trade  the  Bremen  and  Europa.  These 
vessels  are  already  classed  as  five-day  ships  for  the 
crossing  and  are  of  45,000  tons  gross.  They  will  be 
propelled  by  geared  turbine  machinery  driving  four 
screws.  Such  innovations  in  public  spaces  as  bowling 
alleys  and  shooting  galleries  have  been  incorporated 
in  them. 

In  addition  to  this  new  tonnage,  there  will  still  exist 
in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  such  super-ships  as  the  fa- 
mous Mauretania,  Aquitania,  Berengaria  of  the  Cunard 
Line;  the  Majestic,  Olympic,  Homeric  of  the  White 
Star  Line;  the  He  de  France,  Paris,  De  Grasse  of  the 
French  Line;  and  Berlin,  Columbus,  Muenchen  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd;  the  Albert  Balin  and  Westphalia 
of  the  Hamburg- American  Line;  and,  of  course,  the 
Leviathan  of  the  United  States  Lines. 
Much  Speculation  As  to  Mount  Vernon  and  Monticelln 

The  sale  of  the  United  States  Lines  released  the 
Shipping  Board  vessels  Mount  Vernon  and  Monticello 
for  possible  sale,  action  on  the  disposal  of  these  ships 
having  been  held  up  pending  consummation  of  the  sale 
of  the  United  States  Lines  and  American  Merchant 
Lines.  Several  American  steamship  lines  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  these  two  ex-German  liners.  The 
Munson  Line  has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  pur- 
chaser for  their  South  American  service,  while  the  Dol- 
lar Line  and  the  Matson  Line  have  also  been  reported 


as  considering  the  vessels.  Although  Congress  author- 
ized the  Shipping  Board  to  spend  $12,000,000  on  recon- 
ditioning these  two  vessels,  the  Coolidge  Administra- 
tion strenuously  fought  the  proposition  on  the  ground 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  putting  the  ships  in  service 
involved  too  large  an  expenditure,  considering  the  age 
of  the  tonnage.  The  vessels  are  now  laid  up  at  Solo- 
mon's Island  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  approxi- 
mately $50,000  a  year,  which  expense  has  been  in- 
curred for  nearly  ten  years. 

Government  Piers  In  Hoboken  May  Be  Purchased 

The  United  States  Lines  now  uses  Pier  4,  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  as  a  base  for  all  of  its  vessels  with  the 
exception  of  the  Leviathan  which  docks  at  Pier  86, 
North  River,  New  York  City,  aside  from  an  occasional 
lay-over  at  the  Hoboken  pier.  The  Chapman  interests 
are  now  considering  making  an  offer  to  the  Shipping 
Board  for  the  Hoboken  piers  which  have  been  held  by 
the  government  since  their  seizure  in  1918.  In  this 
connection  it  is  of  much  interest  to  note  that  the  Chap- 
man group  controls  the  Hoboken  Shore  Railroad  which 
serves  these  piers.  Possession  of  the  government-owned 
piers,  together  with  the  Hoboken  Shore  Line,  would 
give  the  United  States  Lines  a  ship-to-rail  connection 
not  equalled  at  any  other  American  port;  in  fact,  with 
the  development  plans  now  worked  out  the  company 
would  be  in  an  exceptionally  strong  strategic  position 
for  the  establishment  of  a  formidable  American  flag 
service.  All  of  these  government  piers,  totaling  four  in 
number,  are  served  by  the  Hoboken  Shore  Railroad, 
which,  in  turn,  is  linked  with  the  belt  line  connecting 
with  all  of  the  trunk  lines  having  terminals  on  the  New 
Jersey  waterfront.  The  piers  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  harbor,  have  all  modern  facilities,  and  are  equipped 
with  up-to-date  cargo  handling  equipment.  They  have 
sufficient  depth  of  water  to  accommodate  vessels  of 
the  size  of  the  Leviathan.  It  is  expected  that  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Lines  terminal  will  now  be  shifted  from 
Pier  7,  North  River,  New  York,  to  the  Hoboken  piers. 


Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 

lACIFIC   Marine   Review  for  April,   1904,   carried 
the  following  interesting  items: 

'Slowly  but  surely  the  water-tube  boiler  seems 
creeping  into  favor  and  threatening  to  supplant  the 
boilers  of  the  fire  tube  variety,  though  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  old  Scotch  marine  boiler  of  the  cylindical 
type  has  still  its  faithful  advocates  among  marine  en- 
gineers and  constructors  of  great  reputation  and  great 
experience.  .  .  .  Perhaps  one  of  the  features  connected 
with  the  water  tube  boiler  that  most  appeals  to  mer- 
chant owners  is  the  speed  with  which  these  boilers  can 
be  blown  down,  repaired,  or  tubes  renewed;  can  be  re- 
filled, steam  raised,  without  danger  of  unequal  expan- 
sion, and  the  vessel  made  ready  for  sea  within  the  time 
necessary  for  loading  cargo. 

"Time  is  the  essence  of  profitable  shipowning  and 
this  fact  alone  bids  fair  to  advance  the  crusade  of  the 
water  tube  boiler  perhaps  more  than  any  other  reason." 


"The  steamer  Nebraskan  (American  Hawaiian)  which 
sailed  from  San  Diego  February  3  and  arrived  in  New 
York  March  26  is  the  first  oil  burning  steamer  to  round 
the  Horn.  This  is  a  remarkable  passage  and  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  oil  as  a  marine  fuel." 
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The  Great  Admiral  and  Tl 

Some  Notes  on  the  Careers  of  Three 

By  F.  C.  Matthews 


American  Sailors 


N  January  1929,  Pacific  Marine  Review  published 
a  short  history  of  the  American  ship  Great  Admiral, 
jik.  illustrated  by  a  fine  reproduction  of  a  painting  by 
Charles  Robert  Patterson.  This  article  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  and  drew  out  some  correspondence 
from  men  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  among  them  W.  G- 
Sturtevant,  who  had  been  a  main-skysail-yardsman 
aboard  this  vessel  on  an  early  voyage.  To  Sturtevant 
we  are  indebted  for  the  photographs  from  which  the 
illustrations  reproduced  herewith  were  prepared. 

While  these  biographical  sketches  are  necessarily 
fragmentary,  they  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  experi- 
ence and  training  that  produced  the  great  sailing 
masters  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  For  more 
detailed  account  of  Great  Admiral  voyages  under  these 
skippers  the  reader  is  referred  to  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view for  January,  1929. 

Captain  Isaac  N.  Jackson 
Captain  Isaac  N.  Jackson,  who  was  appointed  to  first 
command  the  Great  Admiral,  was  born  in  Wmthrop, 
Maine  in  1813  and  died  in  Milford,  Massachusetts,  in 
1898  Among  masters  in  the  old-time  American  mer- 
cantile marine  he  stood  in  the  front  rank,  possessed 
great  courage  and  resource,  and  was  a  strict  disciplin- 
arian of  quick  action,  although  possessed  of  a  kmdly 
disposition.  A  dignified  and  polished  gentleman,  he 
was  known  as  "The  Dandy  Captain"  from  the  great 
care  he  took  of  his  personal  appearance.  He  always 
took  enough  shirts  with  him  so  that  he  could  have  a 
fresh  one  for  each  day  of  the  voyage. 

Captain  Jackson's  first  command  was  ni  1847,  when 
he  took  the  new  bark  Marmion,  built  by  Chapman  & 
Flint  at  Thomaston,  Maine.  In  18.55  he  was  master  of 
the  celebrated  ship  Spitfire,  and  two  years  later  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  new  ship  Belvedere  owned 
bv  W  F  Weld  &  Co.,  Boston.  He  continued  ten  years  in 
this  ship,  making  annual  voyages  from  eastern  Atlantic 
ports  to  San  Francisco,  returning  home  by  way  of  the 


East  Indies.  The  Belvedere  was  at  this  period  the  crack 
ship  of  the  Weld  fleet  and  paid  for  herself  many  times 
over. 

There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  Belvedere  was 
chased  bv  the  Confederate  privateer  Alabama  m  the 
Java  Sea"  while  homeward  bound  from  Manila  in  De- 
cember 1863.  She  eluded  capture  but  Captain  Semmes 
was  determined  that  she  should  not  escape  him,  so  lay 
in  wait  at  the  outlet  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Captain 
Jackson,  however,  taking  advantage  of  a  dark  night 
slipped  out  to  sea  and  got  safely  away.  The  published 
records  of  the  Alabama's  career  do  not  mention  this  or 
any  other  instance  in  which  Captain  Semmes  was  un- 
successful in  overtaking  a  vessel  he  was  pursuing. 

Captain  Jackson  was  very  successful  in  the  three 
round-the-world  voyages  he  made  in  the  Great  Admiral 
On  the  maiden  voyage  of  this  ship,  homeward  bound 
from  San  Francisco,  he  made  the  excellent  run  ot  61 
days  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  Hong  Kong,  averaging 
192  miles  daily.  Continuing  thence  to  Manila  he  made 
the  passage  from  there  to  New  York  in  the  very  short 
time  of  89  days;  daily  average,  145'.;  miles. 

In  1874  Captain  Jackson  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
fine  ship  Spartan  then  being  built  at  East  Boston  for 
J  Henry  Sears  of  Boston  and  Commodore  Theodore  H. 
Allen  of  San  Francisco.  In  this  ship  he  completed  three 
round  voyages  between  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
and  Liverpool,  all  in  fast  time.  In  March  1878  the  ship 
drove  ashore  on  Long  Island  and  was  sold,  when  Cap- 
tain Jackson  gave  up  the  sea.  The  Spartan,  floated  and 
repaired,  came  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  was  oper- 
ated in  the  coal  trade  for  many  years.  In  1905  she  was 
cast  ashore  and  lost  on  one  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Captain  Benjamin  Thompson 
Captain  Benjamin  Thompson  took  command  of  the 
Great  Admiral  late  in  1873  and.  with  the  exception  of 
a  homeward  voyage  from  San  Francisco  via  Manila  and 


told;  on  her  last  voyage,  twenty-three. 
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Above,  original 
paper  by  Francis  Low. 

Original  intention  was  to 
in  the  Weld  fleet.  Her  name  ^ 
Note  spelling  of  "Admeral." 

Below  are  facsimile  copies  of  two  pages  from  the  log  book  on  the  first  voyage;  one 
showing  the  first  two  days;  the  other  47th  and  48th  days  out.  This  voyage  took  121  days 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  15,925  miles,  an  average  of  131^2   miles  a  day. 


ame  this  ship  Jason  to  go  with  the  Golden  Fleece  already 
i  changed  to  Great  Admiral  in  honor  of  Admiral  Farragut. 
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A    page    from    the    receipt    book    of    the    first    mate    of    't-:    Great 
AHm^fal    showins  some  cargo  delivered  at  Hong  Kong,  pnnc.pally 

A.am.rai.  snowing  aumt  •>-     ^  ,   m        u^^    is^Q    On 

flour  laden  at  San  Francisco  in  October  and  November  1869^  On 
this  second  section  of  her  maiden  voyage,  she  arrived  at  Hong  Kong 
on  CMstmas  Day,  1869,  37  days  from  San  Francsco,  havmg  sailed 
°S79  miles,  a  d^ly  average  of  192  miles.  Note  the  many  Chmese 
character  signatures. 


Hong  Kong,  was  her  master  until  he  reached  New  York 
from  Manila  in  December,  1886.  , 

Captain  Thompson  was  born  at  Winterport,  Maine, 
September  10,  1834,  and  early  in  life  took  up  seafaring. 
In  1857  he  was  in  command  of  the  ship  Sportsman  trad- 
ing largely  with  the  Orient  and  continued  in  her  until 
her  sale  in  1864.  In  1861  Captain  Thompson's  ship  was 
chartered  by  the  United  States  Navy  for  use  as  an  ord- 
nance ship.  She  did  duty  at  Pensacola  and  other  ports 
that  were  being  blockaded  and  was  m  at  the  taking  ot 
New  Orleans.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  the  flagship  Hartford  of  the  West  Gulf  Block- 
ading Squadron,  off  Pen=acola,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  by  Rear  Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut,  dated  April  2J, 

"Sir:  Captain  Thompson  commanded  the  ship  Sports- 
man an  ordnance  storeship  in  my  squadron,  for  up- 
wards of  two  years  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say 
that  he  was  always  prompt  in  getting  his  vessel  tjom 
place  to  place  as  required;  kept  her  in  good  order  and 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  squa- 
dron. Captain  Thompson  is  a  seaman  and  a  gentleman 
and  would  no  doubt  make  a  good  volunteer  officer  m 
the  Navv.  Should  it  be  his  wish  to  enter  the  service, 
I  would  cheerfully  recommend  him  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Department." 


Captain  Thompson,  however,  seems  to  have  preferred 
mercantile  rather  than  naval  service  for  we  find  that 
after  the  sale  of  his  ship  Sportsman,  he  was  master  of 
the  Peruvian  belonging  to  W.  F.  Weld  &  Co.,  engaged 
principally  in  the  East  India  trade.    In  1872  he  was 
transferred   to   the   three    deck.    1800-ton    ship   Enoch 
Train,  another  of  the  Weld  fleet.  This  ship  had  been 
particularlv  unfortunate  on  several  previous  voyages, 
having  been  forced  to  put  into  ports  badly  damaged  by 
stress  of   weather,   and   was  being  called  an  unlucky 
vessel    Captain  Thompson,  however,  embarked  on  his 
vovage  from  New  York  for  Hong  Kong  without  mis- 
givings although  the   sequel  proved  that  the  passage 
came  nearly  being  the  last  for  both  vessel  and  crew. 
When  nearing  the  China   coast  the  Enoch  Train  en- 
countered a  tvphoon  and  was  thrown  on  beam  ends; 
the  cargo  shifted  and  the  masts  carried  away,  but  for- 
tunately the  hull  remained  tight.  After  a  lull  of  a  few- 
days  another  typhoon  came  on  and  the  ship  being  still 
entirely  unmanageable,  was  nearly  rolled  over  m  the 
trough"  of  the  terrific  seas.  By  a  miracle  she  did  not 
founder    and    eventually    a    passing    Chinese    gunboat 
came  along  and  took  word  of  the  distressed  ship  into 
Hong  Kong,  when  a  steamer  was  sent  out  and  towed 
her  into  port.  „     ^   ■     rn. 

After  undergoing  extensive  repairs.  Captain  itiomp- 
son  navigated  his  ship  to  New  York  where  she  was  sold 
to  parties  in  Glasgow  and  went  under  the  British  flag. 
Captain  Thompson  then  took  the  Great  Admiral  and 
during  his  thirteen  years  in  that  ship  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful and  made  many  fast  passages.  In  1886  he  relin- 
quished command  and  retired  from  sea  life.  For  some 
twelve  years  thereafter  he  was  employed  m  the  W  eld 
office  in  Boston.  In  1899  he  went  to  his  birthplace,  Win- 
terport, and  repaired  his  father's  homestead  m  which 
he  lived  until  he  passed  away  on  October  31,  1905. 

The  coincidence  is  noted  that  Captain  Thompson  s 
last  command  was  named  in  honor  of  Adnural  Farra- 
gut under  whom  he  had  served  years  before  with  his 
ship  Sportsman. 

Captain  James  F.  Rowell 
Captain  James  F.  Rowell,  who  succeeded  Captain 
Thompson  in  the  Great  Admiral  in  1886.  was  born  at 
Frankfort,  Maine,  on  March  5,  1842.  His  ancestors 
were  English  and  came  to  America  with  the  Pilgrims, 
settling  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  He  went  to  sea 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  making  coasting  voyages  At 
eighteen  he  engaged  as  seaman  on  the  ship  John  H. 
Jarvis  at  New  York  for  New  Orleans  with  cargo  and 
passengers.  At  the  southern  port  a  cargo  of  corn,  flour. 
(Contmued  on  Page  11.  Blue  Form) 


CERTIFICtn    GIVEN    TO    SEAMEN    AT    THE    TIME    OF    OISCHAHOE. 


C.oiisi.i.iK  of  lilt  tniiiird  Staf'S  of  ^ricn  :it  Soiigtoni).   _^ 


^■OXXKXXXX 


A  certificate  of  discharge  for  an  able-bodied  se^an  of  the  Great 
Admiral  given  at  Hong  Kong,   1889. 
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Fundameiital  Principles  in  Materials  Handling 

A  Mechanical  Engineer  Sets  Forth  Some  Important  Facts  and 

Principles  Underlying  the  Economies  of  Terminal 

Equipment  and  Management  that  Should  be  of 

Great  Interest  to  Ship  and  Dock  Operators 

Bv  Harold  Vinton  Coes* 


THE  public  is  slowly  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  living  is  intimately  related 
to  the  cost  of  production  and  of  distribution,  and 
that  one  of  the  big  factors  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  of  distribution  is  the  enormous  toll  due  to  hand- 
ling, picking  up  and  putting  down,  and  rehandling  the 
materials  of  agriculture  and  industry.  Think  of  it!  A 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  in  a  modern 
plant  estimated  that  he  had  to  handle  108  tons  of  ma- 
terials for  every  ton  of  finished  product  f.o.b.  his  plant! 

Before  the  war  the  railroads  normally  handled  about 
1.000.000,000  tons  of  miscellaneous  freight  annually. 
and  the  seaport  terminals  handled  about  half  as  much 
more  as  package  freight,  or  500,000,000  tons.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  adequate  materials-handling  deviceseould 
handle  this  tonnage  at  a  reduction  in  cost  of  $400,000,- 
000  annually.  If  this  saving  could  be  distributed  equal- 
ly per  family  it  would  represent  an  annual  saving  of 
$16  for  every  family  in  the  United  States.  What  this 
saving  might  be  if  the  enormous  tonnage  handled  an- 
nually in  industrial  plants  could  be  similarly  reduced 
in  cost  is  problematical;  that  it  is  several  times  $16 
per  family  per  year  is  unquestionable.  I  have  estimat- 
ed it  at  $400  per  family  per  year. 

A  survey  made  for  a  leading  trade  paper  a  year  or 
two  ago  indicated  that  the  materials-handling  labor 
cost  to  American  industry  was  22  per  cent  of  the  total 
annual  payroll  of  the  American  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  1923.  which  was  $14,017,107,000;  and  22  per 
cent  of  this  amounted  to  $3,084,000,000. 

Eugene  B.  Clark  estimates  that  manufacturers  in  this 
country  pay  for  moving  materials  within  their  plants 
80  per  cent  of  what  they  pay  for  freight,  express,  and 
parcel  post  annually. 

It  can  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  nothing  is  where 
you  want  it  or  where  it  must  be  finally  placed  in  so  far 
as  raw  materials  are  concerned,  and  usually  in  so  far 
as  finished  goods  are  concerned,  so  that  the  pyramid- 
ing of  tolls  on  account  of  the  handling  of  the  rawest 
of  raw  materials  to  the  most  finished  of  finished  pro- 
ducts is  enormous. 

Some  Important  Facts  In  Materials-Handling 

Suppose  we  set  down  the  known  facts  such  as  will 
guide  us  properly  to  a  correct  solution  of  the  materials- 
handling  problem  and  the  right  use  of  materials-hand- 
ling devices. 

New-Plant  Operation.  In  a  new  industrial  undertak- 
ing materials  handling  is  an  important  factor  in  de- 
termining: 

(a)  Plant  location 

(b)  Plant  layout,  present  and  future 

(c)  Departmental  layouts  and  sequences 

(d)  Production  equipment,  layouts,  and  sequences 

(e)  Plant  output 

(f)  Operating  costs  per  unit  of  product. 
Obviously  for  a  minimum  investment  and  lowest  cost 

of  operation  consistent  with  the  present  state  of  the  art 
the  new  plant  should  be  so  located  as  to  take  full  ad- 

''Ford,  Bacon  H  Davis.  Inc..  New  York.  Abstract  frnm  a  paper  pre- 
sented at  the  First  National  Meeting  of  the  A.S.ME.  Materials 
Handling  Division.  Philadelphia.  April  23  and  24,  1928. 


vantage  of  all  the  natural  advantages  available.  The 
materials-handling  methods  and  devices  should  be  suf- 
ficiently worked  out  at  the  time  the  plant  is  designed 
.so  as  to  make  them  an  integral  part  of  the  design. 

Existing  Plant.  In  an  existing  plant  the  proper  selec- 
tion of  adequate  materials  handling  equipment  will 

(a)  Increase  the  output 

(b)  Lower  the  cost 

(c)  Facilitate  administration  and  management. 

Important  Principles 

Every  element  of  materials-handling  equipment 
should  be  selected  not  only  to  perform  the  work  at 
present  but  in  most  instances,  except  in  specifically 
isolated  cases,  to  fit  into  the  program  conceived  for  the 
ultimate  plant  or  the  rehabiliation  of  the  existing  plant. 

Eliminate  all  unnecessary  handling  operations;  per- 
form all  necessary  handling  by  gravity  wherever  econ- 
imically  possible. 

Choose  the  methods  and  equipment  for  performing 
the  necessary  handling  operations  that  will  result  in 
the  lowest  cost. 

Choose  .standard  proved  and  tried  equipment  wher- 
ever possible. 

In  a  new  plant  the  material.s-handling  devices  and 
equipment  should  for  lowest  investment  costs  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  plant  in  many  in.stances. 

Provide  for  flexibility  so  that  a  failure  of  any  of  the 
materials-handling  devices  or  equipment  will  not  shut 
down  the  plant. 

Before  arranging  for  any  .system  of  shop  or  plant 
transportation  a  study  should  be  made  to  see  if  the 
departments  can  be  so  re-arranged  as  to  permit  mini- 
mum travel  in  logical  sequence  with  the  minimum  of 
retrogressive  movements.  In  other  words,  do  not  trans- 
port materials  any  farther  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  return  on  the  invest- 
ment should  be  such  as  to  justify  it.  Many  of  the  pro- 
gressive companies  have  a  fixed  policy  that  provides 
for  the  scrapping  of  any  piece  of  equipment  or  process 
whenever  it  can  be  shown  that  the  proposed  new  piece 
of  equipment  or  process  can  earn  20  to  2.5  per  cent. 
Obviously  this  is  good  business. 

The  return  should  provided  for  adequate  fixed 
charges.  In  order  to  show  the  proper  return  on  the 
investment,  provision  should  be  made  in  calculating 
fixed  charges  for  interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  insur- 
ance, and  obsolescence. 
What    Materials-Handling   Programs   Will    Accomplish 

Properly  selected  and  installed  handling  equipment 
will : 

1.  Permit  transferring  to  the  capital  account  of  the 

portion  of  overhead  that  is  composed  of  indirect 
labor 

2.  Reduce  the  manufacturing  cycle 

3.  Reduce  the  process  inventory 

4.  Speed   up,   coordinate,     and    stabilize    production 

5.  Facilitate  the  obtaining  of  accounting  and  produc- 

tion data 

6.  Substitute  automatic  mechanical  scheduling  for  the 

former  complicated  expensive  schedule  and  pro- 
duction systems 
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7.  Govern  the  layout  of  new  plants  and  improve  the 

performance  in  existing  plants. 
W  F  Merrill,  president  of  the  Lamson  Company, 
makes  this  statement:  "The  usual  concept  of  industrial 
transportation  problems  has  been  confined  to  the  man- 
saving  the  labor-saving  functions.  True  it  is  that  this 
one  element  alone  has  already  effected  such  great 
economies  as  amply  to  justify  the  time  and  thought 
spent  on  its  development,  but  without  minimizing  the 
self-evident  values  of  this  one  economic  function,  the 
broad  principle  behind  the  movement  still  seems  to  be 
but  imperfectly  understood  and  insufficiently  applied 
to  use. 

"The  industry  of  the  future  will  in  my  opinion  de- 
vote as  much  time  to  a  scientific  coordination  of  its 
manufacturing  and  materials-handling  elements  in 
their  relation  to  production  flow  as  it  now  devotes  to 
the  invention,  design,  and  manufacture  of  its  product 
and  the  machines  that  make  it. 

"Synchronized  material  movement  and  the  grouping 
of  production  processes  are  important  principles  in  the 
proper  working  out  of  the  transport  science  in  produc- 
tion Systems  of  conveying  properly  applied  may  en- 
hance production  10,  25,  or  even  50  per  cent  with  the 
same  man  power  and  machine  equipment. 

"In  the  travel  of  material  through  the  processing 
route  it  is  on  the  average  worked  on  less  than  one- 
third  and  often  but  one-sixth  of  the  time.  Work  in  pro- 
cess is  thus  often  the  graveyard  of  profits." 
Some  Rules  for  Securing  Materials-Handling  Economies 
Mr  McLain  of  the  General  Electric  Company  sets  up 
the  following  rough  list  of  instances  where  economies 
may  be  hoped  for  in  the  use  of  machinery  instead  o 
men.  where  said  men  are  unaided  by  any  mechanical 
device: 

1  Where  three  or  four  men  are  working  together  on 
one  job  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  time,  even 
though  the  work  is  not  performed  more  than 
three  or  four  times  a  week 

2.  Whenever  a  man  has  to  lift  anything  from  his 

feet  to  a  point  above  his  head 

3.  Whenever  a  man  has  to  lift  more  than  50  lb.  from 

his  feet  to  his  shoulders 

4.  Whenever  a  man  has  to  lift  more  than  100  lb.  from 

his  feet  to  his  waist 

5.  Whenever  a  man  has  to  lift  more  than  150  lb.  from 

his  feet  to  his  knees 

6.  Whenever  a  man  has  to  stand  in  one  place  steadily 

moving  material  for  over  30  mm. 

7  Whenever  a  man  has  to  move  material  sideways 

more  than  6  ft.,  that  is,  two  steps 

8  Whenever  a  man  or  a  group  of  men,  although  mov- 
■      ing  around  in  a  small  radius,  has  to  move  more 

than  10  tons  of  material  per  hour. 
Selection  of  Equipment 

One  of  the  things  that  is  the  cause  of  much  subse- 
quent economic  woe  in  the  selection  of  materials-hand- 
ling equipment  for  a  specific  set  of  conditions  is  con- 
fusion between  service  and  mere  mechanical  or  elec- 
trical performance.  A  piece  of  equipment  may  be 
mechanically  perfect,  yet  its  selection  for  a  given  se 
of  conditions  be  an  economic  crime  because  it  is  not 
designed  to  function  so  as  to  meet  all  of  the  conditions 
imposed  and  therefore  operates  at  a  loss. 

The  equipment  companies  are  somewhat  to  blame  for 
this   situation.   Rarely   do   their   sales   representatives 
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know  anything  about  the  equipment  of  other  manufac- 
turers unless  they  are  directly  competing  along  abso- 
lutely parallel  lines.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  equip- 
ment manufacturer  in  the  long  run  would  have  more 
friends  and  build  up  a  more  substantial  good  will  if 
they  would  refuse  orders  as  well  as  take  them;  in  other 
words,  if  they  would  insist  on  selling  service  and  ser- 
viceability rather  than  pieces  of  equipment. 
Comparative  Costs 
There  is  a  serious  lack  of  fundamental  data  as  to 
costs  of  operation  and  a  confusion  of  these  costs.  The 
Materials  Handling  Division  of  the  A.S.M.E.  is  endea- 
voring to  act  in  a  coordinating  and  collecting  capacity 
with  respect  to  this  phase  of  materials  handling,  and 
has  devised  and  set  up  standards  and  formulas  for  cor- 
rectly comparing  dissimilar  methods;   this   is  nothing 
more  than  the  application  of  mathematics  to  economics. 
Plant  Transportation 
We  sometimes  fail  to  realize  what  transportation  costs. 
Why?  Because  some  accountant  once  said  that  it  was 
an  overhead  charge,  and  therefore  it  is  buried  in  that 
sink  hole  labeled  "overhead."  Manufacturers  can  tell 
you  exactly  what  their  raw  materials  cost,  how  much 
they   use,   what   their   losses   are,   and   similarly   with 
labor;  and  yet  very  few  have  set  up  the  machinery  to 
know' what"  their    shop    transportation    actually   costs 

them. 

Reliability  of  Equipment 

Tried  and  proved  materials-handling  equipment  pro- 
duced by  reliable  manufacturers  is  just  as  dependable 
in  performance,  and  in  freedom  from  breakdown,  and 
just  as  economical  in  operation  and  maintenance  as  the 
productive  equipment  proper.  Few  charges  to  the  con- 
trary can  be  sustained.  If  breakdowns  occur,  if  main- 
tenance is  high,  it  is  owing  to  a  lack  of  care,  to  im- 
proper selection  of  the  units  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
overloading  the  equipment. 

Conclusion 
Economy  in  moving  material,  then,  is  secured  as  a 
rule  by  not  moving  it  by  hand. 

The  cost  of  production  of  most  products  is  almost 
directly  proportional  to  the  cost  of  handling  the  vari- 
ous materials,  direct  and  indirect,  used  in  the  process, 
be  it  extraction  or  manufacturing  industry. 

Material  in  traveling  through  the  processing  route  is 
worked  on  (i.e.,  direct  labor  operations)  on  the  aver- 
age from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  possible  time,  and  fre- 
quently onlv  15  to  20  per  cent,  so  that  it  behooves  us 
to  analvze  our  work-in-process  accounts  and  see  what 
is  buried  in  them  and  what  can  be  done  to  increase 
the  turnover.  Proper  materials-handling  programs  and 
equipment  are  usually  the  answer. 


From  P.M.R.  Twenty^Five 


"We  learn  that  the  North  Pacific  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation has  decided  to  continue  during  the  month  of 
April  the  current  rate  of  $4  for  flour  and  wheat  to  the 
usual  ports  of  call  in  the  Orient,  with  a  $4.50  i^te  to 
Shanghai.  ...  The  lowest  conference  rate  to  the  Orient 
for  last  year  was  $3,  and  the  highest  $5." 

(The  present  charter  rate  for  wheat  is  very  little 
over  f 5.— Editor.! 
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Extensive  Developments  Planned  to  Meet  the  Present  and  Future  Needs 

of  Hawaiian  Trade 


N  imposing  plan  for  the  development  of  Honolulu 
harbor  by  territorial  and  federal  agencies  has 
■been  formulated  by  the  Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners of  Hawaii  and  transmitted  to  Governor 
Farrington.  It  is  so  comprehensive,  and  would  require 
so  much  time  and  money,  that  the  board,  though  fully 
approving  it,  regards  it  as  an  ideal  to  be  attained 
within  twenty-five  or  forty  years  and  not  as  anything 
capable  of  immediate  consummation. 

For  years  the  veriest  novice  has  realized  that  Hono- 
lulu harbor  is  exceedingly  cramped.  Its  condition  has 
been  accentuated  by  the  construction  and  purchase  of 
more  and  larger  vessels  for  both  island  and  trans- 
pacific trade.  New  wharves  have  been  built  but  the  net 
increase  to  harbor  facilities  thus  made  has  not  been  so 
great  as  it  might  have  been  since  older  wharves  are 
long  past  their  prime  and  require  reconstruction  or  ad- 
ditions. Even  if  wharf  facilities  were  adequate,  how- 
ever, the  harbor  would  be  unsatisfactory,  because  it  is 
narrow  and  an  awkward  place  for  large  steamers.  This 
was  abundantly  demonstrated  within  the  last  few 
months,  when  the  steamship  Belgenland,  calling  on  an 
around-the-world  cruise,  had  some  little  difficulty  in 
departing,  although  she  fortunately  suffered  no  dam- 
age. Moreover  various  persons,  among  whom  is  Captain 
Robert  Dollar,  have  preached  the  gospel  of  a  minimum 
depth  of  forty  feet,  as  compared  with  the  existing 
thirty-five;  but  it  does  appear  that,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  thirty-five  feet  is  adequate,  provided  silting  is 
prevented. 

In  the  accompanying  engraving  a  broad  view  of  the 
proposed  improvements  may  be  obtained.  The  reader 
will  observe  on  the  right  (that  is,  the  east)  Kewalo,  and 
on  the  left  (the  west)  Kapalama  Basin,  to  both  of 
which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter.  The  engraving 
is  too  small  for  projected  wharf  improvements  to  be 
shown. 

Tremendous  Dredging  Operations 

The  extent  of  dredging  is  the  most  impressive  part 
of  the  program.  That  the  northeastern  side  of  Sand 
Island  should  be  removed  has  long  been  manifest;  this 
work  is  certain  to  be  done,  and  probably  within  the 
relatively  near  future.  Likewise  the  completion  of  a 
400-foot  channel  into  Kapalama  Basin  has  been  as- 
sured, a  channel  of  100-foot  width  having  already  been 
dredged  and  a  further  appropriation  of  $775,000  being 
provided  in  a  bill  before  Congress.  But  a  new  channel 
from  Kapalama  Basin  directly  to  the  sea  has  received 
no  formal  indorsement  heretofore;  and  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  also  would  increase  the  width 
of  the  Honolulu-Kapalama  channel  to  1000  feet.  AH  this 
would  supply  a  great  mass  of  dredging  spoil,  which 
the  board  would  use  to  fill  extensive  areas  to  seaward, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

As  was  stated  in  Pacific  Marine  Review  some  months 
ago,  a  channel  will  certainly  be  excavated  from  Pearl 
Harbor  into  Kapalama  Basin,  this  in  order  to  afford 
Pearl  Harbor  two  exits  instead  of  the  one  it  now  has. 
Notwithstanding  extensive  dredging  now  in  progress  at 
Pear!  Harbor,  both  within  the  lochs  and  in  the  chan- 
nel, that  naval  base  will  never  be  satisfactory  until  it 
possesses  two  openings,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  a 


harbor  with  one  narrow  approach  is  exceedingly  vul- 
nerable in  time  of  war.  On  this  situation  the  proposed 
channel  from  Kapalama  to  the  sea  has  some  consider- 
able bearing,  since  it  would  offer  men-of-war  a  third 
passage  to  deep  water,  the  second  being  through  Hono- 
lulu proper.  Some  doubts  have  been  expressed,  however, 
regarding  the  possible  adverse  currents  that  might 
arise  in  Honolulu  harbor  as  a  consequence  of  the  chan- 
nel from  Kapalama  to  the  sea;  but  the  merits  of  these 
misgivings  would  be  determined  before  any  work  was 
done. 

Plan  of  the  Harbor  Board 

Here  follows  a  summary  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  to  Governor  Far- 
rington : 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  board  in  1911,  a 
general  plan  for  wharf  improvement  in  Honolulu  was 
drafted  and  adopted;  all  that  work  has  been  completed 
with  one  exception,  a  line  of  railroad  around  the  water- 
front to  connect  the  territorial  wharves  with  the  Oahu 
Railway,  the  tracks  of  which  are  shown  in  the  upper 
left  of  the  engraving.  At  this  time,  the  board  says,  it 
does  not  appear  wise  to  press  for  rail  connections  to 
territorial  wharves,  inasmuch  as  relief  may  come 
through  other  developments.  But  Honolulu  harbor 
should  be  completely  utilized,  and  Kapalama  and  Ke- 
walo further  developed.  This,  then,  is  the  board's  pro- 
gram : 

1.  Reconstruct  Pier  15  on  approximately  the  present 
site  and  build  a  reinforced  concrete  wharf  and  shed; 
continue  the  pile  structure  to  the  combined  Piers  16 
and  17  (as  proposed),  so  that  the  new  Pier  15  may  have 
connection  with  the  Oahu  Railway. 

2.  Condemnation  by  the  territory  of  Pier  17  and  half 
of  the  slip  between  Piers  16  and  17;  amalgamation  of 
Piers  16  and  17;  this  would  create  a  slip  200  feet  wide 
between  Piers  15  and  16,  a  wharf  220  feet  wide,  and  a 
slip  200  feet  wide  between  the  proposed  new  structure 
and  Piers  19  and  20.  Items  1  and  2,  says  the  board, 
would  afford  berthing  accommodations  at  one  time  for 
three  steamers  700  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  com- 
bined Pier  16  and  17  would  be  of  steel  and  concrete. 

3.  On  the  present  sites  of  Piers  12,  13  and  14  con- 
struct two  new  wharves  for  the  steamers  of  the  Inter- 
Island  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  size. 

4.  Construct  a  bulkhead  retaining  wall  across  Kapa- 
lama Basin  to  receive  dredging  spoil  from  the  300-foot 
channel  between  Honolulu  and  Kapalama.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  pendency  of  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  this  dredging. 

5.  Reconstruct  and  lengthen  Pier  6  to  650  feet  "when 
certain  federal  projects  are  in  course  of  operation." 

6.  Same  for  Pier  7.  These  piers  would  be  used  by  the 
new  liners  the  Matson  Line  will  build  for  its  Australian 
service. 

7.  Acquire  various  land  areas  in  Kapalama  Basin. 
An  appropriation  of  $900,000  for  purchase  of  lands 
owned  by  the  Oahu  Railway  was  included  in  the  budget 
submitted  to  the  1929  legislature.  "It  is  apparent,"  Gov- 
ernor Farrington  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  "that  if 
the  territory  does  not  buy  this  land  and  develop  har- 
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bor  facilities  there,  private  interests  will  do  so,  leading 
to  undesirable  competition  between  public  and  private- 
ly-owned wharves." 

8.  Federal  projects:  Dredge  Sand  Island  as  indicated 
on  the  sketch  and  deposit  spoil  on  the  seaward  side,  as 
shown,  filling  a  large  area  of  mud,  stones  and  coral 
flats  and  reef.  This  made  land,  says  the  board,  prob- 
ably would  make  an  excellent  aviation  field  for  the  fed- 
eral government  and  at  low  cost.  Much  sea  wall  would 
have  to  be  built. 

9.  With  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  Sand  Island,  as 
suggested,  Honolulu  harbor  would  be  exposed  to  the 
southerly  gales  of  winter;  it  would,  therefore,  be  nec- 
essary to  construct  a  sea  wall  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  channel  and  fill  the  area  with  dredging  spoil  or, 
perhaps,  rely  on  the  action  of  the  sea  to  fill  it.  The  area 
here  under  consideration  is  labeled  "125  acres"  on  the 
sketch. 

10.  Control  Nuuanu  Stream,  which  empties  into  the 
harbor  and  deposits  silt  therein,  particularly  between 
Piers  15  and  16  and  Piers  16  and  17,  but  also  elsewhere, 
causing  a  general  shallowing. 

11.  Widen  Kewalo  channel  to  400  feet  and  deepen 
it  to  30  feet  at  mean  low  water,  so  that  lumber  car- 
riers could  discharge  at  Kewalo  and  relieve  congestion 
in  Honolulu  harbor  proper;  construct  on  the  north  side 
a  heavy  rock  wall,  filling  in  the  area  thus  inclosed. 

12.  Construct  whatever  improvements  may  be^  re- 
quired after  the  Kapalama  Basin  retaining  wall  is  in 
place  and  the  fill  of  sixty-five  acres  completed. 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind,"  says  the  board,  "that 
the  value  of  land  reclaimed  under  suggested  projects 
Nos.  4,  8,  9,  and  11  will  far  exceed  the  cost  of  dredg- 


ing  and  retaining  wall  construction."  And  further  that 
"the  numbering  of  the  suggested  projects  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  that  the  improvements  would  be  recom- 
mended to  the  legislature  in  such  order." 

Reconstruction  of  Piers  12,  13,  14  and  15  must  take 
precedence.  They  have  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  ot 
termites  above  water  and  of  teredos  below,  and  when 
rebuilt  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete  instead  of  wood. 
Large  wooden  structures,  as  Hawaii  has  discovered  to 
its  sorrow,  are  grave  liabilities;  doubly  so  when  they 
rest  on  wooden  piling. 

The  program  of  the  harbor  board  recognizes  the 
fact  that  industrial  development  of  Honolulu  must  be 
to  the  west,  toward  Kapalama,  near  which  are  alread' 
situated  tanks  of  the  oil  companies,  slaughter  houses, 
the  rail  head  of  the  Oahu  Railway,  and  (of  most  conse- 
quence) the  pineapple  canneries.  Harbor  and  industry 
will  move  together,  and  in  their  train  will  follow  a 
number  of  other  changes. 

Governor's  IVIessage 
In  his  message  to  the  1929  legislature,  Governor  Far- 
rington  discussed  harbor  work  as  follows: 

"The  advantage  of  the  development  of  Kapalama 
Basin  is  impressive  during  the  pineapple  season.  The 
wharf  authorized  in  that  section  of  the  harbor  has  been 
completed.  The  pineapple  crop  was  handled  without 
difficulty  and  a  satisfactory  demonstration  was  made 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  project.  Future  developments  in 
this  area  should  undoubtedly  include  equipment  for 
the  handling  of  cattle  coming  to  Honolulu  from  the 
outside"  islands. 

(Continued  on  Page   53) 
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Trade,  Traffic,  and  Sliippmg 


_  _  at 

Insular  Government  Establishes  Policy  of  Constant  Improvement 
to  Meet  Increasing  Export  and  Import  Needs 


By  Vicente  Aldanese, 
Chairman  and  Manager,  Manila  Harbor  Board,  and  Insular  Collector  of  Customs,  Manila,  P. 


IN  the  January  1929  number  of 
the  Pacific  Marine  Review,  there 
appears  an  article  entitled  "An 
American  Freighter  In  the  Orient" 
by  Fred  B.  Michelson  in  which  it  is 
inferred  that  docking  facilities  at 
the  port  of  Manila  are  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  port,  and  that 
delays  in  loading  and  unloading 
vessels  at  Cebu,  Iloilo,  and  Taclo- 
ban  are  occasioned  by  lack  of  ade- 
quate lighterage  facilities  and  land 
transportation  at  these  latter  ports. 
A  photograph  is  shown  of  a  slow- 
moving  carabao  and  primitive  cart 
to  further  enlighten  the  reader  as 
to  the  antiquated  methods  of  trans- 
porting sugar  to  the  docks. 

It  is  believed  that  a  measure  of 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  ports 


in  question.  The  purpose,  therefore, 
of  the  remarks  submitted  herewith 
is  to  correct  any  erroneous  impres- 
sions which  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Michelson's  criticism  may  have  cre- 
ated in  the  minds  of  readers  with 
respect  to  docking  and  cargo  hand- 
ling facilities  at  open  ports  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  particularly  of 
the  port  of  Manila. 

Manila 

The  port  of  Manila  is  now  recog- 
nized and  freely  acknowledged  by 
masters  of  vessels  and  shipping 
men  familiar  with  the  shipping  con- 
ditions of  the  port  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  efficiently  operated 
ports  on  the  Pacific.  Adequate 
docking  facilities  are  available  for 


all  present  needs  of  the  port.  The 
piers  are  equipped  with  modern 
electric  cargo  handling  machinery, 
and  the  port  has  established  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  efficient  hand- 
ling of  cargoes  and  rapid  turn- 
around of  vessels.  These  facts  are 
so  well  known  and  established  that 
it  is  strange  Mr.  Michelson  did  not 
make  an  exception  of  the  port  of 
Manila  at  least  in  his  criticisms  of 
Philippine  ports. 

The  Philippine  Government  owns 
and  operates,  under  contract  with 
the  Manila  Terminal  Company,  Inc.. 
three  concrete  and  steel  piers  and 
one  wharf  at  which  nine  large 
transpacific  vessels  and  one  or 
more  vessels  of  lighter  draft  may 
Oe  docked  simultaneously.  The  Unit- 


Interesting  airplane  view  of  Pier  7,  Manila  Harbor,  breakwater   wall  in  background.  This  pier  is  1480  feet  long  and  240  feet 
wide.     Six  portal   type   electric  cranes  serve   the   ship's  berths.      Twenty-three  2  and  3-ton  electric  cranes  serve  interior  of  the 

pier  shed. 
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ed  States  Government  owns  and  op- 
erates one  pier  with  two  berths  for 
army  and  navy  vessels,  and  this 
pier  is  available  for  commercial 
vessels  in  case  of  need.  It  is  rare 
indeed  that  any  vessel  desiring  a 
berth  at  a  pier  may  not  be  imme- 
diately accommodated.  Docking  fa- 
cilities are  quite  adequate  to  pre- 
sent needs  of  the  port,  and  vessels 
do  not  have  to  wait  for  berths  to  be 
vacated.  If  a  certain  particulai' 
berth  is  desired,  it  might  happen 
that  a  vessel  would  have  to  wait 
for  that  berth  to  be  vacated.  This 
may  happen  at  public  docks  at  any 
port  in  the  world. 

All  foreign  vessels  having  more 
than  100  tons  of  general  cargo  to 
discharge  dock  at  the  piers  in  com- 
pliance with  customs  regulations. 
Vessels  with  bulk  cargo  to  dis- 
charge, such  as  coal,  lumber,  case 
oil,  gunny  sacks,  flour,  or  rice,  and 
vessels  loading  bulk  cargo,  such  as 
copra,  coconut  oil,  copra  cake. hemp, 
sugar,  or  leaf  tobacco,  prefer  to  an- 
chor in  the  harbor  and  handle  such 
cargoes  by  lighters.  The  cost  of 
pilotage  to  the  piers  and  the  pier 
berthing  charge  is  thus  saved,  light- 
ers may  be  moored  on  both  sides  of 
the  vessels,  and  discharging  and 
loading  may  be  accomplished  sim- 
ultaneously. 

;  Manila  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep 
tide-water  river,  and  practically  all 
importers  and  exporters  have  their 
warehouses  and  storage  spaces  on 
the  river.  It  is  therefore  much  more 
convenient  and  less  expensive  to 
handle  bulk  cargoes  by  lighters. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Michelson  saw  a  number  of  vessels 
anchored  in  the  harbor  and  work- 
ing cargo  by  lighters.  They  were 
not  waiting  for  docking  space  at 
the  piers.  Sufficient  lighterage  is 
available  at  all  times  and  at  excep- 
tionally reasonable  cost,  including 
tank  lighterage  for  coconut  oil. 
Fuel  oil  in  bulk  is  discharged  at  a 
special  wharf  built  for  this  pur- 
pose and  also  at  the  piers  which  are 
piped  for  this  purpose. 

Private  stevedoring  companies 
are  prepared  at  all  times  to  handle 
cargoes  without  delay  and  at  rea- 
sonable cost.  Heavy  lifts  up  to 
fifteen  tons  in  weight  may  be  han- 
dled at  Pier  No.  7  by  electric  pier 
cranes,  and  heavier  lifts  may  be  han- 
dled by  floating  equipment.  Excel- 
lent' and  sufficient  labor  is  avail- 
able at  all  times,  and  cargoes  are 
worked  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
during  night  hours  without  inter- 
ruption. Labor  strikes,  the'  bugaboo 


Portion  of  the  wharf 

of  many  ports,  are  practically  un- 
known. 

Manila  is  proud  of  its  excellently 
con.structed  and  equipped  piers,  of 
the  rapid  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  cargoes  are  handled,  day  and 
night,   of  the  quick  turn-around  of 
vessels,    and    of    the    exceptionally 
moderate  port  charges  and  costs  to 
vessels   and   shippers.   Present   port 
facilities  represent  a  constructional 
cost  of  31,000,000  pesos  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  no  effort  is  made  to 
operate  the  port  facilities  on  a  pro- 
fit-making  basis   with   the   view   of 
reimbursing  the  government  for  its 
outlay.    All    docking    facilities    are 
publicly  owned  and  are  operated  by 
the  Manila   Harbor  Board — a   gov- 
ernment board  whose  members  are 
selected  because  of  their  knowledge 
and    experience    in    shipping    prob- 
lems. The  Board  prepares  and  pub- 
lishes for  free  distribution  a  "Port 
of  Manila  Year  Book"  in  which  the 
Board  aims  to  cover  all  matters  of 
interest  to  ship  operators  and  ship- 
pers  as   well   as   much   general   in- 
formation of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Cebu 
It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Mich- 
elson had  much  cause  for  criticism 
on  account  of  delay  to  his  vessel  at 
the  port  of  Cebu.  He  says  "Here,  as 
at  Manila, flour  was  discharged  into 
lighters    on    one    side    while    copra 
and  hemp  were  taken  aboard  from 
the  wharf."  He  states  further  that 
some  delay  was  caused  by  the  lack 
of  sufficient  lighterage  for  unload- 
ing and  by  inadequate  truckage  for 
cargo  to  be  loaded  from  the  wharf. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  immediate 
and   simultaneous   loading  and   un- 
loading of  cargo  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  carrying  vessel;  and  the 
fact    that   this    advantage    was    en- 
joyed at  Manila  and  at  Cebu    (and 
probably  at  Iloilo)   speaks  well  for 
the  cargo  handling  arrangements  at 


Islands. 


these  ports.  Probably  the  loss  of 
time  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
lighterage  and  land  transportation 
at  Cebu  was  more  than  made  up  by 
the  gain  of  time  in  simultaneous 
discharging  and  loading. 

It  is  admitted  with  regret  that  the 
port  of  Cebu  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  deep-water 
wharves  for  the  needs  of  the  port. 
The  deep  water  section  of  the  pres- 
ent wharf  is  1800  feet  long  and  is 
served  by  terminal  trackage  of  the 
Philippine  Railway  of  Cebu.  How- 
ever, very  extensive  improvements 
are  now  under  way  and  4,000,000 
pesos  are  being  expended  in  length- 
ening the  wharf  and  constructing 
three  covered  concrete  piers.  With 
the  additional  wharfage  and  piers, 
the  port  will  be  well  provided  with 
sufficient  docking  space.  There  has 
been  no  complaint  made  as  to  the 
inadequacy  of  lighterage  facilities 
at  Cebu,  and  land  transportation  is 
almost  entirely  comprised  of  motor 
trucks  in  addition  to  the  railway 
trackage. 

Iloilo 

The    port    of    Iloilo    has    not    yet 

been  provided  with  wharves  or  piers 

for  deep  draft  vessels.  Such  vessels 

anchor   at    the   mouth   of   the   river 

and  in  the  harbor  and  their  cargoes 

are  handled  by  lighters.  However,  a 

bond    iseue   of   4,3.50,000    pesos    has 

been     floated     and  a  contract  has 

been   let   for     the     construction   of 

deep  water  wharves  and  a  covered 

concrete  pier.  With  the  completion 

of  these   improvements,   which  will 

be   accomplished   in  the   very   near 

future,  Iloilo  will  be  provided  with 

excellent  docking  space.  Lighterage 

facilities  are  excellent  at  Iloilo,  and 

it  is  rare  that  any  delay  to  vessels 

is  caused  through  lack  of  sufficient 

lighterage.      Labor   conditions    are 

also  excellent  at  this  port. 
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Portion   of   the  port   and  ha 


Tacloban 

Tacloban  is  not  a  port  for  the 
entry  of  foreign  vessels.  It  has  only 
been  in  recent  years  that  foreign 
vessels  have  been  permitted  to  en- 
ter this  port  by  special  permit  of 


bor  of  Tacloban,   Philippine  Islands. 

the  Bureau  of  Customs.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  important  port  for  coast- 
wise shipping  and  port  improve- 
ments have  been  designed  only  for 
light  draft  vessels  in  the  coastwise 
trade.     Until   Tacloban   shall   have 


been  made  a  port  of  entry  for  for- 
eign vessels,  criticism  as  to  its  lack 
of  facilities  for  deep  draft  vessels 
is  not  in  order. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  we 
wish  to  state  that  a  port  advisory 
committee  is  now  studying  the 
needs  of  all  ports  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  government  is  deeply 
and  earnestly  interested  in  provid- 
ing adequate  shipping  facilities  at 
all  important  ports,  both  entry  and 
non-enti-j'.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
the  Philippines  has  been  growing 
very  rapidly  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  and  the  govern- 
ment is  exerting  its  greatest  en- 
deavors to  provide  adequate  ship- 
ping facilities  for  foreign  shipping 
at  ports  of  entry.  The  bulk  of  pres- 
ent shipping  is  carried  on  through 
the  ports  of  Manila,  Cebu,  Iloilo, 
Zamboanga,  and  Davao;  and  major 
improvements  have  been  concen- 
trated at  these  ports. 


Alabamans  State  Termiinal 

State- Owned  Piers  at  the  Port  of  Mobile  Greatly  Facilitate 
Movement  of  Intercoastal  Commerce  Through  that  Port 


THE  completion  of  the 
State  of  Alabama's 
port  terminal  system 
at  Mobile  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  improv- 
ing the  intercoastal  com- 
merce of  the  Alabama 
Gulf  ports  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Pacific  Coast 
products  in  the  territory 
contiguous  to  Mobile. 

The  same  influence.s 
that  have  been  at  work 
over  a  period  of  twelve 
years  or  more  to  bring 
about  the  building  of  the 
Alabama  State  Docks,  at  a 
cost  of  ten  million  dollars, 
have  also  wrought  changes 
in  the  rail  rate  structure 
to  further  facilitate  the 
movement  of  intercoastal 
commerce  through  Mobile, 
and  to  give  that  port  the  advan- 
tages to  which  it  is  entitled  by  rea- 
son of  its  geographical  location.  The 
rate  on  dried  fruit,  for  instance,  re- 
cently has  been  so  revised  that  the 
new  class  rates  on  this  important 
item  of  intercoastal  traffic  apply  to 
various  points,  based  on  distance. 

Mobile's  Pacific  Coast  trade  is 
primarily  founded  on  the  shipment 
of  iron  and  steel  products  from  the 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  mineral  and 
manufacturing    district.      Included 
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le  view  of  Piers  A.  B,  and  C  of  Alabama  State 

shown  on  these  piers  provide  more  than  20  ac 

immediately  at  rear 

in  this  movement  are  large  quanti- 
ties of  iron  pipe  and  an  occasional 
shipment  of  coke.  Though  German 
competition  and  cheap  ocean 
freights  forced  the  Alabama  coal 
and  coke  producers  to  find  other 
markets  in  the  past,  the  situation 
has  been  remedied  by  a  recent  re- 
duction of  rail  rates  to  the  port, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  foreign 
competition  will  be  met.  Manifests, 
westbound,  show  increasing  ship- 
ments of  machinery  and  other  high 


Terminal  at  Mobile.  The  concrete  ware- 
res  of  covered  storage.  Classification  yards 
of  piers. 

class  metal  goods  manufactured  in 
southern  centers,  of  which  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee,  is  one  of  the 
growing  points  of  production. 

Four  steamship  lines  are  regu- 
larly engaged  in  this  Mobile  and 
Pacific  trade.  One  steamer  sails 
from  the  Alabama  seaport  to  the 
Pacific  every  three  days  through- 
out the  year,  on  an  average,  and 
one  of  the  lines  reports  having  to 
shut  out  cargo,  westbound,  al- 
though loading  at  Mobile  only. 
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Birmingham  steel  and  iron  con- 
stitute a  ready-made  commerce  be- 
tween Mobile  and  the  Pacific,  by 
reason  of  the  great  demand  on  the 
western  coast  for  such  commodities, 
the  proximity  of  Mobile  to  the  point 
of  origin,  its  rail  and  Warrior 
Barge  line  transportation  there- 
from, and  the  further  fact  that  Mo- 
bile is  the  nearest  important  Gulf 
port  to  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
great  effort  of  those  engaged  in 
this  commerce,  therefore,  has  been 
directed  towards  obtaining  freight 
of  lighter  weight  in  proportion  to 
bulk,  to  obtain  a  better  balanced 
cargo,  westbound,  and  towards  in- 
creasing the  volume  and  variety  of 
eastbound  cargoes. 

While  no  special  facilities  are  re- 
quired for  transferring  steel  rails, 
iron  pipe,  and  freights  of  that  char- 
acter from  rail  and  river  carriers 
to  steamers,  the  wide  slips  at  the 
State  Docks  and  convenient  track 
arrangement  on  the  apron  wharves 
at  the  several  piers  permit  vessels 
to  load  from  both  cars  and  barges 
at  the  same  time,  giving  the  great- 
est possible  dispatch,  regardless  of 
wind  or  weather. 

It  is  in  the  handling  and  storage 
of  such  freights  as  dried  fruit, 
canned  fruit  and  salmon,  beans, 
flour,  sugar,  and  other  commodities 
that  must  be  protected  from  the 
rain,  stored,  and  reshipped  that  the 
steel-concrete,  sprinkler-protected 
warehouses,  with  a  total  protected 
space  of  more  than  twenty  acres, 
have  assisted  in  building  new  busi- 
ness for  the  steamer  lines. 

The  typical  slip  of  the  State 
Docks  system  is  1600  feet  long  and 
350  feet  wide;  while  the  standard 
pier  is  as  long  as  the  slips  and  560 
feet  wide.  The  foundations  of  the 
entire  structure  are  of  pre-cast  con- 
crete piles  and  the  superstructure 


of  concrete  and  steel.  The  apron 
wharf  on  each  side  of  the  piers  is 
42  feet  wide,  carrying  three  tracks 
with  crossovers  at  frequent  inter- 
vals to  permit  movement  of  cars  at 
shipside  without  interference  with 
other  cars  in  the  process  of  loading 
or  discharging  freight.  The  wharves 
are  protected  with  a  system  of  creo- 
soted  piling,  and  vessels  lying  in 
those  deep  wide  slips  are  complete- 
ly bottled  up  against  all  danger 
from  storm  or  hurricane. 

One  of  the  piers  is  open,  with  al- 
most unlimited  space  behind  it  for 
the  storage  of  lumber,  timber,  pil- 
ing, stringers,  or  other  freight  that 
does  not  require  protection  from 
the  weather.  Like  the  other  struc- 
tures, it  is  high  above  the  highest 
storm  tide  levels.  One  of  its  fea- 
tures is  a  75-ton  derrick,  used  for 
the  handling  of  items  too  heavy  for 
ship's  tackle. 

Periodically,  there  is  a  consider- 
able movement  of  Douglas  fir  lum- 
ber, principally  stringers  for  rail- 
road construction  work,  from  North 
Pacific  ports  through  the  port  of 
Mobile  to  interior  points,  and  the 
movement  of  red  cedar  shingles  by 
the  same  routes  is  practically  con- 
tinuous, usually  loaded  directly 
from  ship  to  waiting  cars. 

A  flour  blending,  handling,  and 
fumigating  plant  has  been  provided 
at  the  State  Docks  and  has  received 
and  handled  some  flour  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  Though  the  volume 
of  this  traffic  has  not  been  large,  it 
is  well  to  know  that  such  facilities 
are  available  in  event  of  need.  The 
bulk  materials  handling  plant,  cap- 
able of  handling  coal  or  ore  from 
storage,  rail,  or  river  carriers  to 
ship  at  the  rate  of  600  tons  per 
hour,  has  not  been  used  to  any 
great  extent  for  the  shipment  of 
Birmingham  ccke  to  Pacific  ports; 


but  with  the  new  rates  in  effect  it 
is  expected  that  shipments  of  coal 
and  coke  will  increase. 

General  William  L.  Sibert,  one  of 
the   engineers   appointed   by   Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  build  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  who  is  credited  in  his- 
tories   of   canal   construction   with 
the  building     of     Gatun     dam  and 
locks  and  other  important  features 
of  that   monumental  work,   is   also 
the  builder  of   the  Alabama   State 
Docks,    being    Chairman-Chief    En- 
gineer of  the  State  Docks  Commis- 
sion. Having  completed  the  work  of 
construction,  he  remains  on  the  job 
as  general     manager,     engaged   in 
straightening  out  the  rate  structure 
and  in   otherwise   developing  busi- 
ness for  the  port.   Recently,  while 
engaged  in  research  work  in   con- 
nection with  Boulder  Dam,  to  which 
he  had  been  assigned  by  President 
Coolidge,  General  Sibert  conferred 
with  numerous  Pacific  Coast  firms 
engaged  in  shipping,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Mobile  predicted  early  ad- 
justments that  will  greatly  increase 
the  commerce  between  Mobile  and 
that   region    west    of    the    Panama 
Canal,  on  both  continents. 

Efforts  of  the  Docks  Commission 
to  establish  tonnage  producing  in- 
dustries on  state-owned  riverfront 
property  and  on  the  canal  which 
traverses  the  docks  site  have  met 
with  considerable  success.  One  of 
the  new  plants  is  the  kraft  paper 
mill  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  which  will  make  paper 
from  Alabama  pine  wood  pulp.  An- 
other plant,  not  on  state  property, 
is  the  wire  cable  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  General  Cable  Com- 
pany, which  eventually  will  work 
with  copper  from  the  company's 
mines  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 

(Continued    on    Page    23.    Blue   Form) 
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Shipping  Operations  Flourisli  on  the  British  Columbia  Coast, 
and  Vancouver  Shows  Tremendous  Gain  in  Exports 


THE  coast  of  British  Columbia, 
our  Canadian  Northwest  neigh- 
bor, presents  a  very  fascinat- 
ing field  for  coastwise  steamship 
operation.  The  commercial  develop- 
ment of  this  territory  on  a  large 
scale  is  comparatively  recent,  and 
steamboating  has  had  a  very  promi- 
nent place  in  that  development 
from  the  first. 

Among  the  pioneers  was  the 
Union  Steamship  Company  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  This  firm  has  for 
over  forty  years  been  servicing  the 
ports  and  outlying  coast  settle- 
ments of  the  province  as  far  north 
ao  Prince  Rupert.  British  Colum- 
bia, and  Hyder,  Alaska.  Its  red- 
funneled,  busy  coastwise  fleet  is 
a  very  intimate  feature  of  the  scen- 
ery along  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  This  coast  largely 
consists  of  practically  inland  wa- 
terways, protected  by  large  and 
small  islands  on  the  ocean  side  and 
cut  up  into  very  rugged  forma- 
tions by  the  fjords  of  many  glacial 
streams.  It  is  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  extreme  and  affords 
rather  thrilling  variety  of  naviga- 
tional problems. 

The  vessels  of  the  Union  Steam- 
ship Company  fleet  provide  sail- 
ings every  few  hours  from  Van- 
{■•ouver,  can-ying  passengers  and 
supplies  to  logging  camps,  mining 
centers,  salmon  canneries,  paper 
and  pulp  mills,  and  shipping  cen- 
ters for  large  agricultural  districts. 
They  serve,  also,  many  beautiful 
summer  resorts.  This  fleet  has  been 
a  very  large  factor  in  the  commer- 
cial life  of  the  City  of  Vancouver. 
(Canadian  Pacific  Coastwise  Fleet 
Much  publicity  has  recently  been 


View  of  the  principal  waterfront  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  taken  twenty-fiv) 
ago.  Note  the  contrast  between  the  flimsy  wharf  construction  of  those  days  ai 
modern  grain   terminal  at  this  port  as  shown   in   the  picture  at   the  bottom   of  this 


page. 


given  to  the  palatial  steamships  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  operating  in  the  transpa- 
cific and  transatlantic  services  of 
that  great  corporation.  In  the 
glamor  and  notoriety  surrounding 
these  great  leviathans  the  smaller 
but  none  the  less  important  vessels 
of  the  coastwise  fleet  are  liable  to 
be  forgotten. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  owns  and  operates  a  veiy 
line  fleet  of  steamships  in  the 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska  coast- 
al waters  with  headquarters  at 
Vancouver.  This  fleet  at  the  pres- 
ent time  consists  of  19  passenger 
carrying  steamers,  including  two  in 
course  of  construction  for  night 
service  between  Vancouver  and 
Victoria. 

In  addition  to  the  well  known 
triangle  route  between  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  and  Seattle,  these  steam- 
ers provide  a  double  daily  service 
between  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 
There    is    a    year-round    service   to 


Nanaimo  from  Vancouver,  with 
four  sailings  each  way  daily  during 
the  summer  and  two  sailings  each 
way  daily  during  the  winter 
months.  Sailings  are  maintained 
year  round  also  between  Vancouver 
and  Skagway,  Alaska,  two  sailings 
a  week  during  the  summer  and  at 
least  every  two  weeks  during  the 
winter. 

In  addition  to  this  Alaska  ser- 
vice, there  is  a  regular  weekly  serv- 
ice from  Vancouver  to  Prince  Ru- 
pert, which  runs  on  clock-like  sche- 
dule, leaving  Vancouver  2  p.m. 
every  Wednesday,  arriving  at 
Prince  Rupert  Friday  afternoon ; 
leaving  at  10  p.m.  the  same  day,  ar- 
riving back  at  Vancouver  7  a.m.  the 
following  IVIonda.v. 

The  most  picturesque  and  at  the 
same  time  a  very  useful  service  is 
that  for  the  west  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver Island,  with  three  sailings  a 
month  from  Victoria  throughout 
the  year,  augmented  to  two  sailings 


A  GRAIN  PORT 
Here  is  one  of  the  bulk  grain  elevators 
serving  ships  at  Vancouver.  In  1928  this 
"Pacific  Gateway  of  Western  Canada"  ship- 
ped 97,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  an  increase 
of  124  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1927. 
This  increase  was  in  large  part  due  to  the 
splendid  new  facilities  for  grain  shipping 
now  provided  by  this  port,  which  now  has  in 
shipsidc  elevators  a  capacity  of  over  10.000,- 
000  bushels  and  a  shipping  rate  of  323,000 
bushels  an  hour. 
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a  week  throughout  the  summer.  On 
this  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island 
there  is  much  rugged  and  grand 
scenerv  which  is  of  great  interest 
to  tourists.  The  boats  call  at  some 
forty  odd  ports,  mills,  and  inlets, 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  the  peculiar  for- 
mations of  the  coast  as  well  as  the 
industries  of  the  region. 

Another  very  interesting  scenic 
route  is  the  service  to  the  numerous 
small  and  large  islands  of  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia. 

Altogether  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  British  Columbia  coast  was  very 
well  serviced  by  the  steamship  op- 
erators, and,  owing  to  the  tremen- 


dous ruggedness  of  this  coast  and 
the  tremendous  expense  and  diffi- 
culty incident  to  the  building  of 
adequate  railway  and  highway  com- 
munication ashore,  this  condition 
of  steamship  operation  will  exist 
for  many  years  to  come. 


Vancouver's  Trade  in  1928 

The  trade  of  the  Port  of  Vancou- 
ver is  showing  a  very  healthy 
growth.  During  1928,  21,806  vessels, 
aggregating  a  net  tonnage  of  11,- 
644,000,  entered  the  port,  an  in- 
crease of  7  per  cent  in  number  and 
14  per  cent  in  tonnage  as  compared 
with  1927.  Of  these  totals,  13.37  ves- 
sels, with  a  combined  net  tonnage 
of   4,695,000,  were   ocean-going,   en- 


The  wooden  bridge 
here  shown  crosses  the 
Fraser  River,  just  below 
Ladner.  Its  central  spans 
are  160  feet  long,  and  one 
of  them  is  shown  being 
floated  into  position  on 
the  bridge.  This  difficult 
piece  of  maneuvering  and 
the  building  of  the  spans 
and  of  the  piers  was  car- 
ried out  bv  the  Fraser 
River  Pile  Driving  Com- 
pany. 


in  t->rii:_'ii  "V  Canadian  inter- 
joastal  trade. 

The  total  foreign  trade,  including 
lumber,  was  5.602,000  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  38  per  cent  over  1927.  Of 
this,  4,300,000  was  export,  an  in- 
crease of  58  per  cent.  Grain  ship- 
ments —  97,394.934  bushels  —  in- 
creased by  124  per  cent,  largely  due 
to  the  increased  yield  in  Alberta 
and  to  the  opening  of  the  new  2,- 
500,000-bushel  Alberta  Wheat  Pool 
Elevator. 

The  storage  capacity  for  wheat 
at  Vancouver  shipside  elevators  is 
now  10,400,000  bushels,  and  the 
shipping  rate  323,000  bushels  per 
hour. 

Over  a  million  barrels  of  flour 
were  shipped  to  China,  61  per  cent 


Above,  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  Vancouver  steamer  Cardena. 
leaving  the  Union  dock,  Vancouver,  on 
her  weekly  yachting  cruise  to  northen 
British  Columbia  ports. 

At  the  left,  the  Union  Steamship 
Company  of  New  Zealand  motorship 
Oarangi  running  into  Vancouver  har- 
bor from  the  Antipodes.  The  Aorangi 
typifies  the  importance  of  Vancouver 
as  a  shipping  center.  Built  for  this  run, 
she  was.  at  the  time  of  her  building,  the 
largest  passenger  motorship  afloat. _ 

more  than  in   1927. 

The  balance  of  Vancouver's  huge 
export  tonnage  is  made  up  of  1,344,- 
568  cases  canned  salmon,  distrib- 
uted to  everv  continent;  57,359  tons 
dry  salt  herring;  13,000  tons  of 
pilchard  meal;  nearly  four  million 
gallons  of  pilchard  oil;  and  over 
200,000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc. 

Vancouver  is  certainly  doing  her 
bit  to  feed  the  hungry  workmen  of 
the  world's  crowded  areas. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  bulk  of 
his  export  business  is  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials.  In  the  food- 
stuffs is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
manufactured  food  products,  such 
as  canned  salmon  and  flour.  More 
recently  the  attention  of  Vancou- 
ver has  been  directed  toward  the 
profits  to  be  obtained  in 
manufacturing  some  of 
their  raw  metals.  An  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  storage  bat- 
teries. TheCoyle  Battery 
Company  of  Vancouver 
has,  during  the  past  few 
years,  built  up  a  very 
substantial  business, 
not  only  in  its  domestic 
market,  but  in  the  Fiji 
Islands,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 
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In  the  Engine  Room 


Mechanics  for  Marine  Engineers 

Part  VIL  A  Beam  Supported  at  Each  End 

Bv  A.  L.  Becker. 


IT  is  often  necessary  to 
support  a  beam  D.C.B. 
when  the  span  is  too 
great  for  the  beam  to 
carry  the  load  without  in- 
termediate stanchions.  Oft- 
en these  stanchions  are 
undesirable  and  in  lieu  of 
them  the  beam  is  support- 
ed by  struts  and  a  tie  rod 
as  indicated  in  the  sketch. 

To  find  the  stresses  in 
all  parts  of  this  support 
due  to  the  loads  indi- 
cated : 

First  take  moments 
about  the  point  4  to  find 
the  reaction  at  the  oppo- 
site end.  D,  C,  and  B  be- 
ing of  equal  length,  use 
these  lengths  for  the  arm 
of  the  moment. 

The  moment  of  3  is  3  x  1=  -1-  3  R.H. 
The  moment  of  6  is  6  x  2=  +12  R.H. 
Total  right  hand  moment     +15 

Left  hand  moment  must  be: 

3x5=  — 15L.H. 

5  is  the  right  hand  support,  and 
the  left  hand  support  must  be: 

6+3=9—5=4 

Starting  with  right  hand  support, 
draw  a.b.  equal  to  5T  in  the  direc- 
tion the  force  acts.  From  b,  draw 
b.g.  toward  g,  so  that  a  line  from 
g  parallel  to  G.A.  will  end  at  A. 
B.G.  is  plus,  G.A.  is  minus,  and 
their  length  on  the  stress  diagram 
shows  the  stress  in  the  members  to 
the  scale  of  a.b. 

Consider  the  point  under  the  load 
6.  Begin  at  g,  trace  g.b.  to  b.:  from 
b  draw  b.c,  a  distance  equal  to  6 
tons  parallel  to  B.C. ;  and  from  c 
draw  c.f.  parallel  to  C.F.,  so  that  a 
line  drawn  from  f  parallel  to  F.G. 
will  meet  the  point  g.  C.B.  is  +  (as 
before)  B.C.  is  +,  C.F.  is  +,  and 
F.G.  is  + ;  and  the  stress  in  each 
part  may  be  measured  from  the 
stress  diagram. 

Consider  the  lower  point  under  6. 

Trace  A.G.  in  the  stress  diagram 
already  found  from  a  to  g;  from  g 


trace  g.f.  already  found  from  f; 
draw  f.h.  until  a  line  from  h  pai-- 
allel  to  H.A.  will  end  on  a.  Observe 
the  same  conditions  as  above  for 
sign  and  amount  of  stress,  and 
mark  these  stresses  on  the  sketch 
or  stress  diagram. 

Consider  point  at  3. 

Trace  h  to  f .  for  H.F. ;  trace  f  to 
c  for  F.C.;  from  c  draw  c.d.  parallel 
to  CD.,  a  distance  of  3  tons;  from 
d,  draw  d.e.  parallel  to  D.E.,  so  that 
a  line  parallel  to  E.H.  will  strike 
the  point  of  beginning  h. 

Consider  the  point  below  3. 

Trace  h.e.  already  found  to  e; 
from  e  draw  a  line  e.a.  parallel  to 
E.A.  until  a  line  from  a  parallel  to 
A.H.  will  end  on  the  point  h.  The 
value  and  signs  of  the  stresses  in 
the  members  considered  can  be  de- 
termined in  the  usual  way. 

The  diagonal  H.F.  is  in  tension 
as  shown  by  reference  to  the  stress 
diagram.  If  it  were  placed  as  the 
dotted  line,  it  would  be  in  compres- 
sion. Also  the  stresses  in  the  ad- 
joining members  would  be  slightly 
changed.  If  interested,  the  reader 
may  correct  the  present  stress  dia- 
gram subject  to  this  change. 


Trade  Literature 

Brown   Instrument   Company  has 

issued  a  very  fine  booklet  entitled 
"Power  Plant  Instrument  Hand 
Book,"  which  will  be  sent  free  on 
request  to  the  company  at  Wayne 
&  Roberts  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  The  booklet  contains 
47  pages  and  is  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated. 

Instrument  equipment  is  an  in- 
dividual problem  in  the  power 
plant.  The  need  of  an  adequate 
complement  of  instruments  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  steam  power 
plants  is  self-evident.  The  purpose 
of  this  book  is  to  provide  data  from 
which  a  suitable  plan  of  instrument 
equipment  covering  most  operating 
needs  may  be  easily  worked  out  for 
any  steam  plant.  The  booklet  lists 
105  potential  applications  of  instru- 
ments for  the  measuring  of  tem- 
peratures, pressures,  machine 
speeds,  and  liquid  levels  related  to 
steam  power  plant  operation.  The 
application  of  each  instrument  is 
defined,  the  purpose  described,  an 
illustration  in  which  it  is  shown  in- 
stalled given,  and  a  page  reference 
provided  for  further  data. 
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___^ y suggestions 

borne  Interesting  Miscellaneous  Material  that  will  Provide 
Good  Discussion  for  Engineering  Personnel  Afloat 


Future  Heat  and  Power 

Nearly  everyone  is  interested  in 
the  great  question,  "From  what 
source  will  future  generations  de- 
rive their  heat  and  power?" 

Nobody  knows  the  answer.  One 
engineer  in  a  well-written  paper 
read  before  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  recently 
said  that  he  considers  the  future  a 
thing  that  we  need  not  worry  about. 
He  believes  that  "science  will  find 
a  way,"  but  he  does  not  know  how 
science  will  do  it. 

But  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  view  the  situation  with 
more  or  less  alarm.  The  liquid  fuel 
supply  of  the  United  States  is  al- 
ready showing  signs  of  exhaustion 
and  may  be  depleted  within  a  de- 
cade. I  am  in  favor  of  conserving  it 
and  not  wasting  it  as  at  present. 
I  am  in  favor  of  restricting  the  rate 
of  production.  We  should  buy  liquid 
fuel  from  foreign  countries  rather 
than  entirely  use  up  our  own  nat- 
ural supply. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  suf- 
ficient oil  can  be  extracted  from 
shale  to  fill  all  demands  for  many 
years;  but  nobody  has  yet  been  able 
to  extract  the  oil  from  the  shale  at 
a  price  that  will  begin  to  compete 
with  oil  from  wells.  I  am  informed 
that  if  our  source  of  supply  were 
dependent  upon  shale,  and  if  we 
wanted  to  send  our  battle  fleet 
across  the  Atlantic,  it  would  re- 
quire the  mining,  handling,  and 
treating  of  nearly  1,500,000  tons  of 
shale,  or  approximately  the  weight 
of  the  entire  fleet. 

Water  power  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  Steinmetz  figured  that  out 
very  carefully  before  he  died.  He 
proved  that  if  the  entire  rainfall 
over  the  United  States  were  utilized 
it  would  supply  only  a  small  frac- 
tional part  of  the  needs  of  the 
population. 

Tides  will  probably  be  utilized, 
but  the  harnessing  of  tides  is  very 
expensive.  Besides,  when  it  comes 
to  furnishing  heat,  electricity  can- 
not compare  with  good,  old  coal, 
wood  or  oil. 

No  worth  while  "sun  engine"  has 
as  yet  been  developed.  If  some  en- 
gineer could  manage  to  place  steam 
boilers  on  the  sun  and  pipe  the 
steam  to  the  earth  he  would,  ac- 
cording to  one  authority,  obtain  12,- 
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500  horsepower  per  square  foot.  But 
sun  heated  boilers  on  this  earth 
have  been  all  but  a  fizzle;  they  can- 
not compete. 

I  am  convinced  that  engineers  of 
the  future  are  going  to  have  some 
decidedly  knotty  problems  on  their 
hands.  We  can  assist  them  mater- 
ially right  now  by  conserving  al! 
heat  producing  products,  especially 
coal  and  oil.  We  should  do  so. 
Scale  Removing  Kink 
A  prominent  manufacturer  of 
evaporators  taught  me  a  useful 
kink  a  number  of  years  ago  for  re- 
moving scale.  The  method  is  used 
in  his  evaporators  and  he  inforrned 
me  that  it  works  very  well.  The  kink 
might  come  in  handy  for  others. 

The  evaporator     is     a  reversible 
process  design.  Possibly  some  read- 
ers  are   familiar  with   it.   It   is   so 
made  that  in  a  six  effect  apparatus, 
for  example,  either  end  may  be  the 
first   effect   and   either   end   effect 
may  be  the  sixth  effect.  Thus,  steam 
is  first  admitted  into  one  end  at  a 
given  pressure  and  temperature  and 
it  comes  out  of  the  other  end  at  a 
lower    pressure    and    temperature. 
After  several  days  of  operation,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  scaling 
matter   contained   in   the  liquid  or 
water,     the     process     is     reversed. 
Steam  is  admitted  into  the  "other" 
end  and  the  tubes  which  were  for- 
merly  comparatively  cool   are  now 
warmer.  As  a  result  the  scale  can- 
not form  to  a  great  depth.  Scale  is 
not  entirely  eliminated  in  this  way; 
but   when      operated     properly   its 
thickness    seldom   if   ever   becomes 
greater  than  the  thickness  of  an  or- 
dinary business  or  "calling  card." 
Similarly    he    informed    me    that 
this  same  method  is  applicable  to 
condenser     tubes.     By     alternately 
heating  and  cooling  condenser  tubes 
they   will    expand      and      contract, 
causing  the  scale  to  loosen  and  fall 
off.  It  is  an  inexpensive  and  effec- 
tive method. 

Kilowatt  Horsepower  Scale 
Here  is  a  scale  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  most  engineers  because 
it  gives  the  kilowatts  in  any  num- 
ber of  horsepower  in  a  jiffy.  Or,  it 
will  give  the  horsepower  in  any 
number  of  kilowatts.  As  will  be 
noted,  it  is  complete  from  1  to  10,- 
000  horsepower,  within  which  range 
most  power  is  included. 


For  example,  how  many  horse- 
power in  1000  kilowatts?  Just 
glance  from  the  1000  on  the  kilo- 
watt side  to  the  horsepower  side, 
and  there's  the  answer — 1350  horse- 
power. 

Or,  how  many  kilowatts  in  1000 
horsepower?  Glance  across  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  there's  the 
answer  again — 750  kilowatts. 

Of  course  the  exact  answer  is 
745.65  kilowatts,  but  for  most  or- 
dinary and  practical  purposes  750 
will  do  very  well. 

I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  a  chart  more  compact 
than  this  and  yet  include  such  a 
wide  range  of  power.  A  chart  could 
be  made  more  accurate,  no  doubt, 
but  that  would  require  much  pains- 
taking work  and  in  the  end  this 
chart  would  very  likely  prove  to  be 
just  as  useful  for  ordinary  work 
such  as  generally  demanded. 

Soot  Cleaning  Data 

Below  are  some  valuable  figures 
that  were  collected  by  the  Prime 
Movers  Committee  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  on  the 
amount  of  steam  used  for  soot 
cleaning. 

Four  classes  of  plants  were  sur- 
veyed: (1)  those  using  natural  gas; 
(2)  small  stoker-fired  boilers;  (.3) 
large  stoker-fired  boilers;  and  (4) 
pulverized  fuel  fired  boilers. 

A  gas  flame  is  known  to  be  very 
clean.  Gas  burns  without  cinders 
and  practically  without  soot,  hence 
the  exceedingly  small  amount  of 
steam  required  to  keep  gas-fired 
boilers  clean. 

Regarding  the  great  difference 
in  stoker-fired  boilers,  it  is  pointed 


out  that  the  smaller  ones  are  in 
older  installations  and  consequently 
less  efficient  than  the  large  modern 
plants.  Also,  the  soot  cleaning 
equipment  on  the  smaller  units  is 
probably  less  effective. 

The  report  shows  that  soot  blow- 
ers on  pulverized  coal  boilers  are 
operated  oftener  than  on  stoker- 
fired  boiler.s — two  to  three  times  as 
often.  Of  course  more  soot  and  ash 
are  carried  along  with  the  gases  in 
pulverized  coal  boilers. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the 
percentage  of  total  steam  used  for 
soot  blowing: 

Natural  gas  .    0.0002 

Stoker-fired 

(12,000  to  2.3.000  sq.  ft.)....  0.2 
Stcker-fired 

(6.000  to  7,000  sq.  ft.) 0.6 

Pulverized  coal  0.5 
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Boiler  Corrosion 

When  boiler  corrosion  is  below 
the  water  line  it  generally  indicates 
that  acid  is  contained  in  the  water. 
When  the  corrosion  is  above  the 
water  line  it  usually  indicates  that 
the  water  contains  considerable  air. 

A  method  recommended  for  pre- 
venting corrosion  is  this:  Cover  the 
surface  of  the  boiler  both  above  and 
below  the  water  line  with  a  thin 
lime  coat.  Soda  ash  in  small  quan- 
tities introduced  in  the  feed  water 
may  also  be  helpful.  Preferrably 
though,  if  corrosion  is  considerable, 
put  your  problems  in  the  hands  of 
unbiased  consulting  feed  water 
specialists.  Probably  you  need  a  de- 
concentrator,  or  a  deaerator;  possi- 
bly boiler  compound  will  suffice, 
or  a  hot  process  softener,  or  the 
much  used  "salt  system."  There  is 
only  one  best  way  in  which  to  solve 
a  given  problem  of  corrosion,  or  a 
given  problem  of  boiler  scale. 


100,000-Horsepower  Diesel  Plant 


THE  diagrammatic  plan  and 
profile  of  an  Atlantic  liner  re- 
produced herewith  show  a  pro- 
posed arrangement  of  diesel-elec- 
tric  units  to  produce  100,000  shaft 
horsepower.  The  suggestion  of  this 
type  of  power  plant  on  this  large 
scale  comes  from  William  Doxford 
&  Sons  of  Sutherland  and  shows 
sixteen  6-cylinder,  Doxford  diesel 
generating  sets,  provided  with 
scavenging  and  injection  air  by 
electric  blowers  and  auxiliary  die- 
sel engine  driven  compressors,  and 
providing  electric  power  for  four 
propulsion     motors,  each     directly 


connected  to  a  propeller.  So  far  as 
we  know,  this  proposal  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  type  yet  suggested. 

To  the  marine  engineer  it  will  be 
very  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
arrangement  the  main  generating 
units  take  the  place  exactly  in  the 
ship's  hull  which  would  be  occu- 
pied by  the  boilers  of  a  steam  plant, 
and  the  cylinders  correspond  in 
number,  approximately,  to  the  oil 
burners  of  a  modern  marine  steam 
plant.  That,  of  course,  is  very  nat- 
ural, the  cylinder  of  a  diesel  engine 
being  the  equivalent  of  an  oil 
burner. 
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Marine  Economizer  Test 


INTERESTING  results  have  been 
obtained  recently  on  the  steamer 
Floridian  in  connection  with  the 
addition  of  a  Foster  economizer  to 
her  Scotch  boiler  plant.  The  Flor- 
idian is  a  Shipping  Board  vessel  re- 
cently bought  by  the  Strachan  Ship- 
ping Company  and  reconditioned  at 
the  Tietjen  &  Lang  Dry  Dock  Co.. 
Hoboken,  for  the  trade  in  citrus 
fruits  between  southeastern  United 
States  ports  and  western  European 
ports.  She  is  equipped  with  three 
Scotch  boilers  and  a  triple  expan- 
sion engine,  and  fitted  with  refrig- 
erating machinery. 

The  reconditioning  of  her  power 
plant  was  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing sufficient  steam  for  run- 
ning the  refrigerating  machinery 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  _up 
full  power  on  the  main  engines.  As 
originally  fitted  it  has  been  impos- 
sible   to    maintain    more    than    7V:; 


knots  average  sea  speed  while  run- 
ning the  refrigerating  plant. 

New  oil  burners  were  fitted  to 
her  boilers  and  a  Foster  economizer 
was  installed  at  the  base  of  the 
stack.  With  this  equipment,  stack 
temperature  was  reduced  from  650 
degrees  to  about  .340  degrees.  Feed 
water  temperature  was  reduced  to 
around  300  degrees  and  ample 
steam  was  provided  for  running 
all  machinery  wide  open.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  steamer  has  shown  a  speed 
increase  of  two  knots  and  a  decrease 
in  fuel  oil  consumption  of  about  40 
barrels  a  day.  At  this  rate,  the 
change  in  equipment  will  pay  for 
itself  in  about  six  months  running. 
This  performance  shows  the  possi- 
bility of  reconditioning  compara- 
tively obsolete  steamers  to  make 
very  worth-while  commercial  ves- 
sels at  a  comparatively  low  outlay 
of  capital  and  with  no  structural 
change  in  the  hull. 


oil  like  petrol  needs  all  the  atten- 
tion that  can  be  given,  coming 
through  when  water  will  not. 

The  listing  of  the  Vestris  was  no 
doubt  due  to  some  unexplained 
cause,  and  when  the  sea  entered 
the  various  deck  openings  it  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  pumps  to 
deal  with  it.  whether  she  was  car- 
rying coal  or  oil  for  the  boilers. 

I  am. 

Yours  truly. 

Robert  Andrews. 
New  Westminstei-.  British  Columbia. 


Here  is  a  rather  interesting  letter 
from  British  Columbia.  It  would 
seem  more  natural  if  the  writer  of 
this  letter  had  a  "IVIac"  in  front  of 
his  name. 


Dear  Sir: 

Re  the  article  "Fuel  and  Safety; 
Oil  versus  coal  in  relation  to  safety 
of  seagoing  vessels,"  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  ill-fated  Ves- 
tris. by  Arthur  M.  Tode: 

After  thirty  years'  experience  in 
ship  construction,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  1  differ  on  one  or 
two  points  of  the  above  article. 

No  discharge  pipes  go  through 
the  bunkers.  They  are  carried  under 
the  floor  cr  ceiling  of  bunkers,  or 
through  the  bilge  brackets,  the 
bunkers  being  raised  to  allow  con- 
venient room  for  repairs  to  pipes. 
The  flooring  plates  in  boiler 
.  room  and  bottom  plates  of  side 
bunkers  are  usually  iron,  to  with- 
stand corrosion.  Suction  pipes  in 
bilges  and  inner  bottom  have  their 
ends  encased  in  metal  rose  box,  9 
to  12  inches  square,  all  sides  of  box 
perforated  with  small  holes,  which 
must  be  twice  the  area  of  the  suc- 
tion pipe. 

Boiler  rooms  are  subdivided  by 
water-tight  bulkheads,  and  only 
side  bunkers  are  not  water-tight. 

Bilge  water  is  the  water  that  ac- 
cumulates in  the  tank  side  gutter 


;nce 

and   does   not  come  from  the   inner 
bottom  or  ballast  tanks. 

The  ballast  tanks  are  not  painted, 
but  cement  washed;  and  a  layer  of 
cement  about  2  inches  thick  is  given 
to  the  bottom  of  all  ballast  tanks 
whether  they  are  used  for  water  or 
oil  fuel. 

Ash  shoots  are  normally  on  an 
angle  from  within  the  fiddley  to 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  water 
line.  The  ashes  are  hoisted  up  by 
steam  gear  into  a  hopper  on  the 
upper  end.  This  hopper  is  usually 
of  1-inch  thick  plate  with  the  shell 
at  the  lower  end  doubled  on  account 
of  corrosion. 

When  ashes  are  injected  through 
the  inner  bottom,  the  shoot  can  be 
used  as  a  pump  for  water  if  boiler 
room  is  flooded. 

Sanitary  discharge  pipes  run  into 
one  large  pipe  discharging  through 
one  large  valve;  if  below  water,  a 
screw  double  valve. 

Coaling  doors  and  cargo  doors 
are  fitted  with  rubber  strips,  when 
hoved  up  within  with  strong  backs. 
The  rubber  cannot  be  washed  out 
with  the  action  of  the  sea.  This 
also  applies  when  spun  yarn  or 
putty  is  used. 

Oil  fuel  from  Borneo  or  Texas 
(flash  point  about  212  degrees)  is 
noticeable  as  a  dark  oil  stain  when 
the  doors  are  leaking  and  does  no 
harm  for  it  does  not  vaporize  at 
ordinary   temperature.      Low   flash 


The  A.  B.  C.'s  of 

Refrigeration 

HAND  BOOK  OF  REFRIGERAT- 
ING ENGINEERING.  By  W.  R. 
Woolrich,  330  pages,  bound  in  im- 
itation black  leather  with  gold 
stampings;  with  supplementary 
tables  and  index.  Published  by 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc., 
8  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
Price  $4. 

This  little  book  on  a  very  timely 
subject  is  composed  of  material 
that  was  originally  developed  for  a 
series  of  lectures  for  operating  and 
constructing  engineers  desiring  a 
complete  course  in  refrigerating  en- 
gineering and  also  for  students, 
junior  and  senior  rank,  in  Ameri- 
can engineering  colleges. 

While  applied  specifically  to  re- 
frigeration in  industrial  plants 
ashore,  the  bulk  of  the  material 
covers  in  a  very  concise  and  com- 
plete way  the  fundamentals  of  re- 
frigerating engineering,  whether 
afloat  or  ashore,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  of  great  interest  as  a 
handbook  on  this  subject  to  all  op- 
erating marine  engineers.  Vessels 
of  any  size  at  sea  today  are  almost 
universally  equipped  with  some  re- 
frigerating apparatus,  and  many  of 
our  larger  passenger  and  freight 
liners  are  equipped  with  complete 
refrigerating  systems  of  large  ca- 
pacity; so  that  it  behooves  the  mod- 
ern operating  engineer  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  principles  and 
practice  of  refrigerating  engineer- 
ing. 

INSTALLATION  NOTE 

The  Pacific  Ice  Machine  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  has  an- 
nounced that  two  Brunswick-Kroe- 
schell  compressors  for  complete  re- 
frigeration equipment  are  being  in- 
stalled on  the  steamer  Golden  Cross 
of  the  Oceanic  &  Oriental  Naviga- 
tion Company. 

Work  is  being  done  at  the  Oak- 
land yard  of  The  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Company. 
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Workboats  and  Their  Power  Plants 


Anderson  and  Cristofani,  Hunt- 
er's Point,  San  Francisco,  are  build- 
ing an  interesting  twin  screw  cruis- 
er for  H.  D.  Hogrefe  &  Son.  The 
principal  characteristics  of  this 
craft  are  as  follows:  60  feet  length, 
13  feet  9  inches  beam,  4  feet  6 
inches  draft.  She  is  intended  for 
cruising  outside  on  coastal  work 
from  Me.xico  to  Alaska  and  is  of  un- 
usually heavy  construction,  and  the 
lines  calculated  to  make  a  very  sea- 
worthy craft.  Two  Hall-Scott,  mar- 
ine type,  gasoline  engines  will  drive 
this  hull  at  16  miles  an  hour. 

Siamese  teak  will  be  used  for  all 
of  the  exterior  joiner  work.  This, 
combined  with  polished  brass  hard- 
ware and  deck  fittings,  will  give  the 
cruiser  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 
She  is  to  have  accommodations  for 
10  persons  and  will  be  fitted  with 
a  shower  bath  with  hot  and  cold 
running  water,  a  large  galley  fitted 
with  the  combination  coal  and  gas 
range,  and  with  very  comfortable 
sleeping  accommodations  for  guests 
and  crew. 

Fuel  tankage  is  provided  to  give 
the  cruiser  a  radius  of  1200  miles, 
and,  as  she  will  be  equipped  with 
considerable  sail  area,  she  will 
readily  be  able  to  negotiate  long 
cruises  in  coastal  waters. 

Lee    and    Brinton    of   San    Fran- 
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Cisco    and    Seattle    are    the    naval 
architects. 


Frank  G.  Br>-ant,  California  rep- 
resentative of  the  Winton  Engine 
Company,  advises  that  he  has  re- 
cently sold  a  number  of  new  model 
Winton  diesels  to  California  yachts- 
men. 


Rex  B.  Clark  of  Los  Angeles  has 
purchased  for  installation  in  his 
palatial  yacht  Norconian,  two  Win- 
ton, Model  138,  200-horsepower,  air- 
less-injection, diesel  engines;  one 
Winton  15-kilowatt  diesel  engine 
generating  set;  one  Winton,  Model 
139.  motor-driven  air  compressor; 
and  one  Winton  motor-driven  fire 
and  bilge  pump.  This  yacht  is  leav- 
ing Los  Angeles  harbor  about  the 
middle  of  May  for  a  trip  to  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

A  Winton,  Model  144,  6-cylinder, 
100-horsepower  at  5.50  revolutions 
a  minute  diesel  engine  has  been 
purchased  by  Stephens  Brothers  of 
Stockton  for  installation  in  a  new 
60-foot  cruiser. 


Pacific  Coast  Pleasure  Boat  and 
Sportsman's  Exposition  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  from  April  27  to 
May  4  and  will  be  participated  in 
by  all  the  leading  national  manu- 
facturers of  pleasure  boats,  en- 
gines, equipment  of  all  kinds,  fur- 
nishings, and  sportsmen's  equip- 
ment. The  exposition  will  be  held 
in  the  Civic  Auditorium,  which  af- 
fords almost  unlimited  space  for 
the  effective  display  of  the  products 
of  exhibitors. 


The   Albina   Marine   Iron   Works, 

Portland,  Oregon,  recently  built  a 
250-horsepower  Atlas-Imperial  die- 
sel powered  tugboat  for  the  Smith 
Transportation    Company   of   Rain- 
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a  new  towboat  of  Vancouver.  British  Columbia,  owned  by  McCoy-Wilson, 
I  buiJt  by  F.  Matsumoto,  is  65  feet  long,  13  feet  beam,  and  powered  with  a 
Sterling  Petrel  gas  engine. 


The  Island  Tug  and  Barge  Com- 
pany, Victoria.  British  Columbia, 
has  recently  had  its  tug  Edna  Grace 
practically  rebuilt  and  re-engined. 
Her  name  has  been  changed  to 
Comet  and  she  has  been  equipped 
with  a  180-horsepower  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  engine  capable  of  giv- 
ing a  speed  of  10  knots.  She  has 
fuel  oil  storage  capacity  for  25  days 
supply  and  accommodations  for  a 
crew  of  5.  The  boat  is  65  feet  long, 
14  feet  breadth,  and  9^2  feet  draft! 
An  unusual  feature  is  the  equip- 
ping of  the  boat  with  a  radiophone, 
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office  to  630  East  61st  Street,  com- 
bining at  this  location  with  a  new 
warehouse  previously  acquired.  The 
new  location  is  near  Avelon  Boule- 
vard in  the  Goodyear  industrial 
tract  and  more  centrally  located  for 
serving  the  company's  patrons. 


■  Shipy 


this    being    the    third    of    the    com- 
pany's tugs  to  be  so  fitted. 


Mojean  &  Erickson,  boat  builders 
of  Tacoma,  Washington,  recently 
launched  the  cannery  tender  Salmo 
Point,  designed  by  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Seattle  naval  architect,  for  the 
Shepard  Point  Packing  Company  of 
Seattle  and  Cordova  for  use  in  the 
shallow  waters  of  Copper  River 
flats,  Alaska. 

The  vessel  is  85  feet  long,  '21  feet 
beam,  and  4  feet  draft.  She  is  pow- 
ered with  two  90-horsepower  diesel 
engines.  While  having  a  hold,  she 
is  fitted  with  high  bulwarks  to  per- 
mit the  carrying  of  fish  on  deck. 

A  Washington-Estep  diesel  en- 
gine of  500  horsepower  has  been 
installed  in  the  ex-government  hull 
purchased  by  the  R.  J.  Ultican  Tug 
Company  of  Grays  Harbor,  Wash- 
ington. The  tug,  when  ready  for 
service,  will  be  used  in  ocean-haul- 
ing of  log  rafts. 

Al  Larson,  San  Pedro,  boat  build- 
er, has  recently  completed  the 
Flamingo,  an  80-foot  purse  seiner. 


Halibut  boat  Melville,   built  for  Captain   J. 
Iverson  by  Prince  Rupert  Drydock  A:  Ship- 
yard  and    powered   with    75-horsepov.er    3- 
cylinder  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  engine. 

for  Nick  Dragich.  The  boat  is  pow- 
ered with  a  200-horsepower  Atlas- 
Imperial  diesel  engine,  giving  her  a 
speed  of  10.12  knots  on  trial  run. 

This   yard   now   has   two  74-foot 
purse  seiners  on  the  building  ways. 


The  C.  &  G.  Cooper  Company  of 

Mt.   Vernon,    Ohio,    announced   the 
removal  of  its  Los  Angeles  branch 


NEW  ATLAS  POWERED  TUG  AT 
PORTLAND 

ALL  ready  for  the  installation 
of  the  main  power  plant, 
which  will  consist  of  a  250- 
horsepower  Atlas-Imperial  diesel 
engine,  a  new  steel  tug  the  Wilavis 
for  the  Smith  Transportation  Com- 
pany, was  floated  by  the  Albina 
Marine  Iron  Works.  Instead  of  the 
new  vessel  sliding  down  the  ways 
she  was  lowered  overboard  by 
means  of  the  big  Union  Pacific 
crane. 

In  appearance  the  Wilavis  is  a 
finished  product,  even  to  the  stack, 
as  all  possible  parts  of  the  work 
were  carried  out  in  advance  of  the 
craft  being  floated.  The  steel  deck 
house  covering  the  engine  room 
was  left  so  it  can  be  lifted  off  to 
permit  the  engine  being  lowered 
into  position,  after  which  the  house 

will  be  replaced  and  riveted.  

The  Wilavis,  designed  for  river 
towing,  has  a  length  of  65  feet, 
beam  of  16  feet,  and  depth  of  hold 
of  8  feet.  Other  than  such  parts  as 
the  wood  deck  in  the  living  quar- 
ters and  the  two  jack  staffs,  steel 
predominates  in  her  construction. 
In  the  hull  lay-out  three  water- 
tight bulkheads  were  provided,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  engine  room  are 
located  the  oil  tanks.  An  automatic 
electric  set  is  included  in  the  auxil- 
liary  equipment  and  the  electric 
wiring  is  waterproof.  An  unusually 
heavy  and  rigid  engine  bed  is  in 
place.  This  is  the  first  steel  tug 
built  in  this  district  for  operation 
with  a  diesel  engine. 


A  British  Columbia  automobile  ferryboat,  powered 

with  a   120-horsepower  4-cyUnder  Fairbanks-Morse 

diesel. 


A  typical  British  Columbia  fishing  boat  and  cannery  '«<»"•  52  feet  long 

by   14  feet  beam,  driven  at   10  knots  by  a  60-horsepower  CO.  engine. 

Built  by  Chappell  Brothers. 
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An  Interesting  Shallow 
Draft  Towboat 

ANEW  river  towboat,  the  Kath- 
erine  D.  was  recently  complet- 
ed by  the  Nashville  Bridge 
Company,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  She 
is  of  all  steel  construction,  with  an 
over-all  length  of  91  feet,  and  over- 
all beam  of  19  feet,  a  depth  amid- 
ships of  4  feet  2  inches,  and  a  load- 
ed draft  of  3  feet. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  a  6- 
cylinder,  150-horsepower,  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  engine  operating  at 
400  revolutions  per  minute.  This  en- 
gine drives  the  stern  wheel  through 
a  line  shaft  silent  chain  to  a  jack 
shaft  and  Link-Belt  roller  chain  to 
the  stern  wheel  shaft.  The  line 
shaft  is  equipped  with  S.K.F.  self- 
aligning  ball  bearings.  The  mitre 
gear  unit  which  drives  the  silent 
chain  is  equipped  with  self-align- 
ing roller  type  bearings,  and  the 
jack  shaft  and  stern  wheel  shaft 
are  mounted  in  roller  bearings.  It 
is  found  in  river  towboat  service 
that  these  anti-friction  bearings  re- 
quire practically  no  attention  and 
are  much  more  economical  of  up- 
keep and  lubrication  than  the  or- 
dinary sleeve  type. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  engine  on 
this  boat  is  equipped  with  an  elec- 
trical pyrometer  apparatus  for  indi- 
cating the  exhaust  diameter  of  each 
cylinder  and  with  an  electrical 
tachometer  with  the  recording  dial 
located  in  the  pilot  house.  Mechani- 
cal remote  control  of  the  engine  is 
installed  and  Johnson  Fries  pneu- 
matic steering  gear.  The  navigator 
in  the  pilot  house  therefore  has  com- 
plete control  of  the  vessel  at  all 
times,  being  able  to  start  and  re- 
verse his  engine  and  vary  its  speed 
as  desired  and  having  on  an  indica- 
tor board  the  exact  revolutions  of 
the  engine  and  the  exact  degree  of 
rudder  angle. 


The  sturdy  dependableness  and  compara- 
tively light  weight  of  the  modern  gasoline 
engine  combine  to  make  this  unit  an  ideal 
prime  mover  for  fireboats.  We  show  here 
three  types  of  this  craft  equipped  with  Ster- 
ling engines. 

Above  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  fire- 
fighting  fleet  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  a 
light  weight,  high  speed  launch. 

In  the  center  is  the  Vulcan,  a  seagoing 
tug  converted  into  a  gasoline  fireboat  for 
the  protection  of  the  harbor  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Below  is  the  J.  H.  Carlisle,  especially  de- 
signed for  fire-fighting  work  at  the  harbor 
of  Vancouver. 
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The  Influence  of  Rudder  Shape  on 


THE  most  recent  of  the  publica- 
tions in  engineering  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  a  bro- 
chure by  Professor  Charles  F. 
Gross  describing  some  interesting 
experiments  on  the  influence  of 
rudder  shapes  on  steering.  The  ex- 
periments were  made  with  an  im- 
provised tank  and  with  carefully 
molded  models  of  ferryboats.  These 
models  covered  the  hulls  of  13 
existing  vessels;  three  of  the  models 
were  of  hulls  of  vessels  having  side 
paddles  and  five  of  those  having 
screw  propellers.  An  analysis  is 
made  of  the  shape  and  area  of  the 
rudders  of  five  other  types  of  ferry- 
boats representing  19  more  vessels. 
So  that  the  study  covers  the  rud- 
ders of  32  ferryboats  now  operating 
on  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

The  tank  used  was  a  flume  in  the 
hydraulic  laboratory  wherein  a  con- 
stant stream  of  water  was  kept 
moving.  The  model  was  held  in  this 
stream  by  an  arrangement  which 
allowed  it  to  go  in  vertical  or  roll- 
ing motion.  The  movement  of  the 
model  from  the  center  line  of  the 
channel  was  counteracted  by  at- 
taching a  silk  thread  at  the  center 
line  of  the  deck  to  the  after  end, 
this  line  being  laid  over  small  pul- 
leys at  either  side  and  ending  in  a 
hook  by  which  one  gram  weights 
might  be  applied.  The  tendency  nl' 


the  rudder  to  swing  the  hull  was 
measured  in  grams  by  holding  the 
model  in  the  center  of  the  stream 
through  the  application  of  weights 
on  these  hooks. 

Three  rudders  were  made  for 
each  model,  all  three  being  of 
equivalent  areas  but  very  different 
shapes.  The  results  indicated  that 
there  was  a  greater  tendency  for 
the  model  to  change  its  course  when 
steered   by  a   rudder  whose  area   is 


low  in  the  water. 

The  investigation  of  the  ratio  of 
the  area  of  the  rudder  to  the  lateral 
plane  of  the  hull  shows  that  this 
ratio  is  determined  in  a  very  ar- 
bitrary fashion.  It  varies  over  the 
13  types  of  hull  investigated  from 
93  per  cent  to  3.45  per  cent.  It  is 
suggested  that  specifications  in  this 
regard  should  be  more  definite  and 
should  require  that  the  rudder  be  of 
such  area  and  of  such  shape  that 
under  specified  speed  and  load  con- 
ditions it  could  alter  the  course  of 
a  hull  in  a  specified  manner. 


By  O.  H 

THE  old  passenger  steamer  Her- 
mosa,  recently  converted  by 
William  Maggio  of  San  Pedro 
into  a  tuna  fish  boat,  is  making  an 
enviable  record  in  southern  Califor- 
nia and  Mexican  waters.  During  the 
last  weeks  of  1928  she  made  three 
long  fishing  trips,  which  totalled 
about  10,000  miles,  without  any  ad- 
justment of  her  main  or  auxiliary 
engine.  The  latter,  a  45-horsepower 
Fairbanks-Morse  diesel,  made  one 
600-hour  run  and  another  of  800 
hours  without  stopping.  This  made 
it  possible  to  keep  sea  water  con- 
stantly circulating  in  the  bank 
tanks.  As  a  result,  the  fish  not  only 
were  kept  alive,  but  some  of  them 
were  brought  back  to  port  consid- 
erably increased  in  size. 

Leaded   with   75   tons   of   crushed 
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ice  for  packing  fresh  fish  and  seven 
tons  of  sardines  in  120  tons  of  sea 
water  for  bait,  the  Hermosa  makes 
11.7  knots  per  hour,  leaving  behind 
many  other  vessels  of  the  tuna 
fleet.  With  her  Fairbanks-Morse 
diesel  engine  turning  at  235  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  delivering 
520  horsepower  to  the  propeller 
shaft,  she  burns  25  gallons  per  hour 
of  27-degree  Union  fuel  oil  which 
costs  2.7  cents  per  gallon,  and  uses 
five  gallons  of  lubricating  oil  each 
24  hours.  This  makes  a  total  cost 
for  fuel  and  oil  of  80  cents  an  hour, 
or  only  six  cents  a  mile. 

The  Hermosa  is  150  feet  long.  26- 
feet  beam,  and  11  feet  depth.  She 
has  cargo  space  for  225  tons  of  iced 
fish  and  is  the  largest  tuna  boat 
afloat.  On  her  maiden  voyage  she 
brought  in  130  tons  of  yellowfin, 
worth  about  $100  per  ton.  Her  sec- 
ond trip  netted  100  tons.  On  her 
last  cruise  she  went  200  miles  be- 
yond Socorro  Island,  which  is  400 
miles  southwest  of  the  tip  of  Lower 
California  peninsula,  but  found  few 
"chickens  of  the  sea." 

The  Hermosa's  auxiliaries  are  all 
driven  by  electricity,  an  improved 
feature  to  which  Fairbanks-Morse 
representatives  credit  much  of  her 
success. 


^    ,  ■  J  .,,  „f    .  ,i,.,Hi  rn  fire  fiehtine  craft  equipped  with 

Interior  of  the  engine  and  pump  room  o     i  modern  '  «  "g"'     »  H    t-F 

Sterling  gasoline   engmes   and  .ompletelv    controlled   from  the  p.lot   house. 


Editorial  Note.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  the  Hermosa  has  lost 
her  position  as  the  largest  tuna 
boat  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Glenn  Mayne  has  come  out  from 
the  East  Coast  to  fish  out  of  San 
Diego,  and  this  vessel,  formerly 
the  deepsea  tug  Endeavor,  is  160 
feet  long,  31  feet  beam,  and  12  feet 
loaded  draft,  with  capacity  of  350 
tons  of  iced  fish  and  160  tons  of 
live  bait  and  water. 
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Shipping  Board  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation  Converts  Steamship  West  Alsek 
to  Pulverized  Fuel  Burning 


As  a  further  step  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  pulverized  coal  burning 
to  sea-going  vessels,  a  contract 
has  been  entered  into  vifith  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation  of  New  York 
by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Merchant  Fleet  Corporation  to  con- 
vei-t  the  steamship  West  Alsek  from 
a  hand-fired,  coal-burning  vessel  to 
a  pulverized  coal  burning  vessel. 

The  Steamship  West  Alsek  is  a 
steel  cargo  vessel  of  8529  dead- 
weight tons  built  in  1918.  This  ves- 
sel is  410  feet  S'o  inches  long,  54 
feet  breadth,  and  29  feet  9  inches 
depth.  She  is  fitted  with  one  triple 
expansion  engine  of  2750  indicated 
horsepower.  Steam  is  furnished  by 
three  single-ended,  hand-fired, 
Scotch  marine  boilers.  This  vessel 
is  representative  of  the  type  which 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  car- 
riers in  the  fleets  of  the  world. 
This  type  of  vessel  is  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  compete  with 
the  more  modern  types  such  as 
ships  equipped  with  oil-burning 
steam  installations  or  with  diesel 
engines  because  of  the  lower  econ- 
omy of  its  power  plant  and  the  fact 
that  the  fireroom  task  in  a  hand- 
fired  coal  vessel  is  becoming  less 
suitable  to  the  standards  of  Ameri- 
can labor. 

The  Fuel  Conservation  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
various  engineering  societies  and 
headed  by  Captain  C.  A.  McAllister 
and  Captain  R.  D.  Gatewood,  has, 
since  its  formation  in  1922,  di- 
rected its  efforts  toward  improving 
the  fuel  enonomy  of  American  mer- 
chant vessels.  As  a  step  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  committee's  pro- 
gram, about  two  years  ago.  tests 
were  instituted  at  the  Fuel  Oil 
Testing  Plant,  United  States  Navy 
Yard,  Philadelphia,  to  determine  if 
it  were  practicable  to  burn  pulver- 
ized coal  in  seagoing  merchant  ves- 
sels. 


The  Shipping  Board  freighter  West  Alsek,  which  is  now  ; 
being  converted  for  the  burning  of  pulv 


the  Todd  plant 
zed  coal. 


Brooklyn 


The  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
developed,  at  its  plant  in  Brooklyn, 
a  combined  unit  type  burner  and 
pulverizer.  This  apparatus  was 
submitted  to  the  Fuel  Conservation 
Committee  and  as  a  result  extensive 
tests  were  conducted  on  the  marine 
boiler  at  the  navy's  Testing  Plant 
at  Philadelphia.  During  these  tests, 
this  apparatus  was  subjected  to 
various  conditions  expected  to  be 
encountered  in  actual  seagoing  ser- 
vice. A  final  series  of  test  runs 
showed  merit  of  such  a  high  stan- 
dard that  the  Merchant  Fleet  Cor- 
poration considered  it  advisable  to 
extend  the  tests  to  an  actual  sea- 
going installation  such  as  is  now 
being  made  on  the  West  Alsek. 

This  vessel  is  now  at  the  Todd 
plant  in  Brooklyn  undergoing  the 
usual  voyage  repairs,  and  the  work 
of  necessary  modifications  to  the 
vessel  and  the  installation  of  the 
pulverized  coal  equipment  are  to  be 
carried  forward  immediately  with 
the  expectation  of  having  the  vessel 
in  service  the  latter  part  of  May. 

The  Todd  system     differs     from 


other  pulverized  coal  burning  sys- 
tems in  that  it  employs  individual 
pulverizing  units  for  each  furnace 
of  the  marine  boiler.  The  pulveriz- 
ers are  located  close  to  the  furnace 
fronts,  and  the  coal,  which  has 
been  pulverized  to  a  degree  of  fine- 
ness that  permits  it  to  pass  through 
a  300-mesh  screen,  is  delivered  to 
the  burners  by  air  from  the  prim- 
ary air  blower.  The  Todd  apparatus 
is  of  such  convenient  size  that  it 
may  be  installed  in  any  space  usu- 
ally devoted  to  the  firing  of  boilers 
aboard  ship.  It  is  thus  available 
for  use  on  small  steamers. 

Another  outstanding  advantage 
is  that  the  independent  units  are 
so  arranged  that  any  one  of  them 
may  be  shut  off  while  replacements 
or  repairs  are  being  made,  without 
cutting  out  the  whole  boiler,  as  the 
other  pulverizers  will  continue  to 
function.  It  is  also  possible  to  sub- 
stitute oil  for  coal  in  this  type  of 
burner. 

In  the  tests  of  the  Todd  pulver- 
ized coal  burner,  it  was  found  that 
coal  containing  up  to  10  per  cent  of 
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moisture  could  be  used  effectively. 
The  coal  used  was  bituminous 
screenings  costing  about  $4  a  ton 
f.o.b.  Hampton  Roads  and  about 
$4.50  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York. 

If  ordinary  bunker  coal  is  used 
it  will  be  carried  by  conveyors  from 
the  bunkers  to  a  crusher  and  then 
conveyed  to  the  individual  pulver- 
izers for  grinding  to  the  necessary 
fineness.  The  tests  showed  that 
with  the  Todd  system  combustion 
is  so  nearly  complete  that  there  is 
practically  no  ash  and  no  trace  of 
soot  is  to  be  found  in  the  fireroom. 


Difficulties  of  distribution  of  the 
pulverized  coal  to  the  various  fur- 
naces have  been  eliminated  in  the 
Todd  system,  and  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  navy  yard  tests  orders 
have  been  received  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Todd  equipment  in  sev- 
eral types  of  vessels.  In  addition 
scores  of  inquiries  regarding  de- 
tails of  the  system  and  costs  of  in- 
stallation have  come  to  the  cor- 
poration from  shipowners,  not  only 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  South  America,  Japan,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 


Ellis  Barges  for  United  Fruit  Company 


FIVE  HOLD  barges,  the  first  to 
be  designed  on  the  Ellis  Chan- 
nel System  of  Steel  Hull  Con- 
struction, have  been  ordered  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company  for  use  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Panama.  These 
barges  are  also  the  first  on  the 
Ellis  system  to  be  designed  with 
shaped  ends  and  the  first  to  be 
equipped  with  rudders  for  greater 
ease  in  towing.  They  are  85  feet 
long,  24  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  deep. 
The  hatches  are  18  feet  wide  and 
64  feet  long,  covering  the  entire 
hold.  One  barge  is  equipped  with 
six  oil  tanks,  30  feet  long  and  6  feet 
diameter.  Cargo  capacity  in  all 
cases  is  200  tons,  and  there  is  a 
water-tight  bulkhead  at  each  end 
of  the  cargo  space.  Steel  is  being 
fabricated  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Company  at  Balti- 
more. Erection  is  in  progress  at 
Balboa,  Canal  Zone.  The  first  barge 
will  be  put  in  service  about  April  1. 


An  Ellis  barge  for  fruit  carryine 
in  the  pineapple  industry  of  Hawaii 
also  is  under  construction  at  the 
Wallace  Yard.  Seattle,  for  Young 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu.  This  barge 
is  130  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and 
10  feet  deep.  It  will  have  725  tons 
deadweight  capacity.  A  tug  boat 
now  under  construction  at  Seattle 
for  the  same  owner  will  tow  the 
barge  to  Honolulu. 

The  many  recent  orders  from 
leading  marine  owners  for  barges 
received  by  the  Ellis  Channel  Sys- 
tem indicate  the  growing  popularity 
of  steel  channel  construction.  Satis- 
factory performance  of  barges  orig- 
inally bought  has  resulted  in  fre- 
quent repeat  contracts  from  such 
companies  as  Merritt,  Chapman  & 
Scott,  Ltd.,  Raymond  Concrete  Pile 
Company,  Anaconda  Copper  Com- 
pany, and  others. 

Seen  in  New  York  Harbor  for  the 


first  time  a  little  over  three  years 
ago  and  adapted  to  use  in  South 
America  almost  immediately,  the 
channel  system  was  soon  taken  up 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  The  rugged  strength 
and  low  up-keep  of  Ellis  hulls,  com- 
bined with  ease  and  rapidity  of  con- 
struction, especially  outside  of  the 
country  where  the  element  of  porta- 
bility is  important,  has  developed  a 
demand  reaching  into  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  Canal  Zone,  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  across  the 
Pacific  to  eastern  Asia. 

The  extremely  varied  service  for 
which  Ellis  hulls  have  been  built 
also  indicates  the  wide  adaptability 
of  the  channel  system.  Harbor  light- 
ers for  railroads,  wrecking  barges, 
pile  driver  barges,  cable  barges  for 
telephone  service,  and  other  kinds 
of  deck  barges  have  made  up  the 
initial  demand. 


1  of  the  erection  of  ■ 
Company  was 


channel-system  barge  for  the  Raymond  Concrete  Pile 
L  Venezuela  on  the  fourth  day  of  work. 


SAFETY  SHOES 

IN  analyzing  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents along  the  San  Francisco 
waterfront,  the  Safety  Engineer 
of  the  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association,  the  Shipowners'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
Waterfront  Employers'  Union  dis- 
covered that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  accidents  reported  were  to  the 
toes  and  feet  of  sailors  and  steve- 
dores. 

After  a  thorough  investigation 
into  this  matter  and  into  various 
types  of  shoes,  the  Safety  Committee 
of  the  associations  adopted  a  "safe- 
ty shoe,"  which  is  manufactured  in 
San  Francisco. 

This  shoe  has  a  special  safety  toe 
made  of  a  composition  of  felt,  tar 
and  cement,  and  it  is  guaranteed  to 
remain  rigid  under  any  ordinary 
working  condition.  The  toe  will  re- 
sist the  pressure  of  400  pounds. 

The  Safety  Committee  arranged 
to  have  these  shoes  sold  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  steamship  and  steve- 
doring companies  at  wholesale 
prices  through  the  timekeepers  on 
the  docks.  For  those  desiring  to 
have  the  shoes  fitted,  arrangements 
were  made  with  a  store  keeper  on 
the  Embarcadero  to  carry  the  shoes. 
This  matter  of  safety  shoes  is 
only  one  of  a  large  number  of  de- 
tails that  enter  in  the  shipowners' 
safety  program.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  approximately  one-sixth  of  all 
of  the  accidents  in  1928  were  to  toes 
and  feet,  it  is  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  safety  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  wearing  of  these  shoes  by 
a  large  proportion  of  stevedores  and 
seamen  will  make  a  very  decided  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  accidents. 
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Kohler  Electric  Plants  in  The 
Marine  Industry 


KOHLER  electric  plants  are 
used  for  emergency  and  aux- 
iliary lighting  on  large  boats, 
as  well  as  the  sole  source  of  cur- 
rent on  the  smaller  boats.  They 
deliver  110-volt  current  at  the  press 
of  a  button  anywhere  in  the  circuit. 
The  Byrd  Expedition  selected 
five  Kohler  electric  plants 
for  their  trip  to  the  South  Pole.  The 
expedition  will  be  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  these  plants  for  operat- 
ing three  powerful  radio  receiving 
and  transmitting  sets  and  for  light- 
ing the  living  quarters,  machine 
shops,  and  store  house. 

The  bark  City  of  New  York  and 
the  supply  ship  Eleanor  Boiling  are 
also  supplied  with  electricity  fur- 
nished by  Kohler  electric  plants. 

Radio  Operator  Berkner  on  the 
bark  City  of  New  York,  in  the 
South  Pacific,  bound  for  New  Zea- 
land, base  of  supplies,  flashed  the 
first  news  of  the  Kohler  electric 
plants  with  the  Byrd  Expedition.  A 
very  satisfactory  report — "5  kilo- 
watt engine  generator  working  ex- 
ceptionally well — fuel  consumption 
below  that  anticipated." 

The  fact  that  five  plants  were 
chosen  by  Commander  Byrd  for  the 
expedition  is  a  significant  indica- 
tion that  these  plants  must  possess 
a  noteworthy  degree  of  dependable- 
ness.  This  is  an  important  factor  in 
the-  selection  of  electrical  equip- 
ment for  emergency  or  auxiliary 
use.  Kohler  electric  plants  are 
built  to  withstand  rough  usage. 
They  embody     features     in  design 


and  operation  which  make  them 
particularly  adaptable  for  use  in 
the  marine  industry.  They  supply 
110-volt  current  at  the  press  of  a 
button  anywhere  in  the  circuit.  The 
Kohler  plant  starts  automatically. 
When  used  as  an  emergency  source 
of  supply  it  will  cut  in  and  supply 
current  for  light  and  power  with- 
out human  intervention. 

The  Navy  Department  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  re- 
cently purchased  110  Kohler  elec- 
tric plants  for  emergency  operation 
of  the  radio  sets  on  board  destroy- 
ers and  mine  laying  boats.  Kohler 
electric  plants  have  been  in  use  on 
the  government  air  mail  routes  for 
a  number  of  years,  supplying  cur- 
rent for  beacon  lights. 

Model  "EP-36,"  a  new  addition 
to  the  Kohler  electric  plant  line,  is 
particularly  adaptable  for  installa- 
tion on  board  boats  having  32-volt 
.storage  batteries.  This  plant  has  a 
charging  rate  up  to  42  amperes  and 
operates  very  efficiently. 

Kohler  electric  plants  are  built 
in  several  sizes — l^o,  2,  5,  and  10 
kilowatts.  They  are  available  for 
supplying  32,  110.  or  220-volt  direct 
current.  A  5-kilovolt-ampere  auto- 
matic plant  in  either  110  or  220 
volt,  60-cycIe,  3-phase,  alternating 
current  is  the  newest  addition  to 
the  line. 

Kohler  electric  plants  for  marine 
use  will  be  shown  at  the  Pacific 
Motor  Boat  Show  to  be  held  in  the 
San  Francisco  Civic  Auditorium  on 
April  27  to  May  4. 


Book  Reviews 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  NORTH- 
ERN LIGHT.  By  Mrs.  John  Bor- 
den. Bound  in  blue  buckram,  with 
many  illustrations.  Published  by 
The  MacMillan  Company,  350 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Price  $4.50. 

This  volume  should  be  especially 
interesting  to  the  marine  fraternity 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  polar 
voyage  of  the  yacht  Northern  Light, 
built  especially  for  the  purpose  at 
the  yard  of  W.  F.  Stone  &  Son  of 
Oakland.  Mrs.  Borden,  Chicago  so- 
ciety and  sports  woman,  accompan- 
ied her  husband  on  this  expedition 
in  search  of  museum  specimens. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
from  photographs  taken  on  the  voy- 


age. Wild  adventures  with  the  ice 
pack  and  with  big  game  of  the  Arc- 
tic Circle  are  recorded  in  vigorous 
fashion. 

Sea  scouts,  especially  picked  for 
this  work,  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
crew  of  the  Northern  Light,  and 
those  interested  in  the  psychologi- 
cal study  of  the  impact  of  wild  na- 
ture on  the  minds  of  several  society 
women  and  a  group  of  naive  young 
seamen  will  find  the  text  of  this 
book  very  refreshing  and  interest- 
ing reading. 
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Notice  of  this  book  appeared  in 
the  January  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review.  The  author  as  a  boy  ship- 
ped on  the  Yankee  square  rigger 
Akbar  from  Lewis  Wharf,  Boston, 
in  the  Seventies  of  the  last  centur>' 
for  a  voyage  which  carried  this 
windjammer  and  her  crew  into  var- 
ious out  of  the  way  ports  and  fin- 
ally around  the  world.  The  book 
abounds  in  picturesque  descriptions 
of  life  in  the  forecastle,  describes 
the  daily  round  of  duty  around  the 
decks,  and  the  relations,  cordial  and 
otherwise,  existing  between  the  of- 
ficers and  crew. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  inclusion  of  many  old  American 
ship  chanties  with  their  music.  A 
number  of  very  fine  illustrations  of 
old  photographs  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  work. 


MAKING  OF  A  SAILOR.  By  Fred- 
erick Pease  Harlow.  Publication 
No.  17  of  the  Marine  Research 
Society,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Price  $5. 


SEA  SLANG.  By  Frank  C.  Bowen. 
134  pages  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions. Published  by  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 
Price  3/6. 

This  handy  size  little  book  in 
blue  buckram,  with  white  stamp- 
ings, is  a  "dictionary  of  the  old 
timers'  expressions  and  epithets." 
It  is  charmingly  illustrated  with  a 
number  of  full  page  sketches  by  Se- 
ville Lumley  and  frontispiece  by 
Kenneth  Shoesmith. 

Frank  C.  Bowen,  the  author,  is 
well  known  as  a  historian  of  ship 
progress.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
world  war,  he  enlisted  as  a  seaman 
in  the  British  Navy  and  became  in- 
terested immediately  in  the  slang 
phrases  then  being  used  by  the  old 
hands,  many  of  which  phrases  ap- 
parently dated  back  to  days  long 
before  Nelson.  Going  down  to  the 
British  Mediterranean  Fleet  in 
1927,  he  found  that  the  use  of  these 
old  phrases  had  practically  disap- 
peared. The  idea  immediately  sug- 
gested itself  that  they  should  be 
picked  up  and  recorded  in  book 
form.  The  present  volume  is  the  re- 
sult. The  author  neostyled  three  or 
four  hundred  phrases  and  sent  them 
to  sailor  friends  all  over  the  globe, 
asking  for  their  help  in  defining 
these  terms.  He  therefore  gives 
credit  for  the  book  to  "all  parts  and 
all  ranks  at  sea  from  naval  cadets 
to  admirals,  from  liner  captains  to 
North  Sea  fishermen."  Specifically 
and  specially  he  thanks  F.  C.  Matth- 
ews of  San  Francisco,  David  Mar- 
vin of  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
Frank  W.  Wallace  of  Gardendale, 
Quebec. 


Westinghouse  Creates  Diesel 
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EFFECTIVE  February  1,  a  mar- 
ine and  diesel  engine  section  of 
the  sales  department  was  creat- 
ed at  the  South  Philadelphia  Works 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  with  Carl 
J.  Lamb  as  section  manager.  This 
section  will  handle  all  marine  and 
diesel  engine  negotiations  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  sale  of 
this  apparatus. 

Mr.  Lamb  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  marine  and  diesel 
field.  He  was  educated  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  and 
served  during  the  World  War  as  an 
engineer  officer  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Henderson.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve.  Be- 
fore becoming  associated  with  the 
Westinghouse  company,  Mr.  Lamb 
had  spent  considerable  time  as  an 
engineer  officer  on  both  steam  and 
diesel  engine  vessels  and  holds  an 
unlimited  tonnage  chief  engineer  li- 
cense for  both  steam  and  diesel  en- 
gine vessels. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  En- 
gineers, American  Society  of  Naval 
Engineers,     U.S.     Naval     Institute, 
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purchased  a  Carels  Ingersoll-Rand, 
6-cylinder  14  by  19  solid-injection 
diesel  engine  for  installation  in  its 
new  tug  being  built  by  the  John  I. 
Thornycroft  and  Company,  Ltd., 
Southampton,  England. 

The  engine  is  of  the  direct-rever- 
sible type.  It  is  similar  in  size  and 
construction  to  the  Ingersoll-Rand 
engines  that  are  being  used,  with 
marked  success,  for  this  class  of 
service   in  America. 


■1  J.  Lamb. 


National  Security  League,  U.S.  Na- 
val Reserve  Officer's  Association, 
the  Military  Order  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
Alumni  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia. 


Trade  Notes  and  Personals 


As  of  January  1,  1929,  The  Prest- 
0-Lite  Company,  Inc.,  acquired  the 
business  of  the  Acetylene  Products 
Company,  which  operated  two  acety- 
lene producing  plants  located  re- 
spectively at  401  E.  Buchanan 
Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  at  914 
Texas  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

These  plants  are  now  being  oper- 
ated as  units  of  the  Prest-0-Lite 
chain.  Including  these  additions,  the 
Prest-0-Lite  plants  now  number  38. 
located  at  industrial  centers 
throughout  the  country  to  supply 
the  local  demand  for  dissolved 
acetylene  used  in  welding  and  cut- 
ting. 

Everett  R.  Kirkland  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Phoenix  plant  and 
Carl  F.  Chesak  is  superintendent  of 
the  El  Paso  plant.  R.  G.  Daggett, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  the  San 
Francisco  office,  is  district  super- 
intendent. 


cutting  to  local  industry.  A.  J. 
narrower  is  superintendent  of  the 
new  plant  and  H.  F.  Sautter,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  the  Dallas 
Prest-0-Lite  plant,  is  district  sup- 
erintendent. 


Ingersoll-Rand  Diesels  for  Use 
Abroad.  The  Thames  Steam  Tug 
and  Lighterage  Company,  Ltd.,  has 


The  thirty-ninth  acetylene  gas 
plant  of  the  Prest-O-Lite  chain,  lo- 
cated at  925  Hughes  Street,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  started  operations  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1929,  and  will  supply  dis- 
solved   acetylene   for   welding   and 


The    Lincoln    Electric    Company, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of 
Stable-Arc  welders  and  Line-Weld 
motors,  announces  the  appointment 
of  C.  M.  Taylor  as  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Taylor  graduated  from  West- 
ern Reserve  University  in  1916  and 
immediately  entered  the  employ  of 
The  Lincoln  Electric  Company,  and 
shortly  thereafter  was  made  fore- 
man of  the  assembly  and  test  de- 
partments. In  1917  he  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  Army  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  war  and  spent  two 
years  in  the  United  States  Army 
Air  Corps  as  an  aviator. 

Upon  his  return  to  The  Lincoln 
Electric  Company  after  the  war, 
Mr.  Taylor  was  made  time  study 
demonstrator  and  observer.  In  1923 
he  was  promoted  to  factory  mana- 
ger and  in  1925  was  elected  as  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Taylor  remained  as  factory  mana- 
ger until  his  present  appointment 
as  sales  manager. 


The  Brown  Instrument  Company 

of  Philadelphia  has  announced  that 
the  rapid  growth  of  industry  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  modern  industrial  and 
power  plant  instruments  has  made 
it  necessary  for  the  company  to  en- 
large its  Los  Angeles  factory 
branch.  The  new  office  will  be  in 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Westing- 
house building,  420  South  San  Pe- 
dro Street. 


Weaver  L.  Marsti 


Weaver  L.  Marston  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  the  Sharpies  Spec- 
ialty Company,  manufacturer  of  the 
Sharpies  super  centrifuge  used  for 
oil  purification.  Mr.  Marston,  who 
takes  the  place  of  the  late  Law- 
rence A.  Taylor,  was  formerly  as- 
sistant sales  manager  at  the  com- 
pany's main  office  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Sharpies  Specialty  Co.  has 
offices  at  686  Howard  Street,  San 
Francisco,  where  Mr.  Marston  will 
make  his  headquarters,  and  at  406 
San  Fernando  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, in  charge  of  J.  H.  Wilcox. 
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THE  Lake  Washington  Ship- 
yards of  Houghton,  Washing- 
ton, are  now  building  for  the 
Northland  Transportation  Company 
of  Seattle  a  passenger  and  refriger- 
ated cargo  motorship  to  be  used  on 
the  Seattle-Ketchikan  run.  This 
vessel,  to  be  named  the  W.  B.  Fo- 
shay,  was  designed  by  Lee  and 
Brlnton,  naval  architects  of  Seattle 
and  San  Francisco.  She  is  of  steel 
construction  throughout,  her  prin- 
cipal characteristics  being: 

Length  186'0" 

Beam    35'0" 

Depth  21'6" 

Power  on  twin  screws,  S.H.P...1120 

Speed,  knots 12 

Passenger  capacity  54 

Freight  capacity,  cu.  ft 37,000 

For  motive  power,  she  will  have 
two  560-shaft  horsepower,  8-cylin- 
der  Washington-Estep  airless  in- 
jection, directly  reversible,  marine 
type,  diesel  engines,  each  directly 
connected  a  propeller  shaft.  Two 
4-cylinder,  88-horsepower  diesel 
engines,  directly  connected  to  50- 
kilowatt  generators,  supply  light 
and  auxiliary  power.  As  will  be 
noted  from  the  drawings  repro- 
duced herewith,  the  great  majority 
of  the  cargo  space  is  refrigerated. 
All  of  this  space  is  carefully  insu- 
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lated  with  cork  and  equipped  espec- 
ially for  the  transportation  of  per- 
ishable cargoes. 

Allan  Cunningham  of  Seattle  is 
to  supply  the  electric  windlass,  four 
electric  cargo  winches,  and  the 
electric  steering  gear. 

The   lines,   profile,   and   arrange- 


ment of  the  W.  B.  Foshay  indicate 
an  economical,  seaworthy,  and  trim 
craft  for  coastwise  purposes.  Her 
operation  on  this  route  will  be 
watched  with  interest  and  it  is 
hoped  that  she  will  be  the  forerun- 
ner of  a  large  fleet  of  this  useful 
and  handy  type  of  motor  vessel. 
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SJiltd  by  JAMES  A.  QUINBY 


Appellate  Court  Affirms 


IS  a 

Insurers'  Liability  Under  Well  Known  Clause 


The  Steam  Schooner 

The  tub  that  I  sing  is  an  unlovely  thing. 
With  her  stern  where  her  "midships  she 

She  fingers  her  nose  at  the  sky  as  she  goc: 
With  her  quarter  all  smothered  a'lee. 

She's  peculiar  designed,  for  her  house  is 
Like  a  fat  woman  sitting  well  aft. 


Let  tho 


ivigates  mud  a 
irdy  amphibiai 
who  lampoon 


With  dcckload  as  high  as  her  stack. 

But  seamen  who  love  her  will  tell  you  th 

She  most  always  gets  there  and  back. 


EADERS  of  this  column 
..ill  recall  that  we  had 
►occasion  in  our  issue  for 
August  1928  to  report  the  Dis- 
trict Court  decision  of  Judge 
Kerrigan  in  the  case  of  Lindo 
vs.  Ocean  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  1928  A.M.C.  133.5, 
holding  a  marine  insurer  lia- 
ble under  the  warehouse  to 
warehouse  clause,  for  goods 
consumed  by  fire  in  a  custom 
house  at  destination.  The  in- 
surer appealed  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  sitting  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  recently  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  tri- 
bunal. 

As  the  case  forms  an  impor- 
tant  addition   to   the    meager 
fund  of  law  upon  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  both  shippers  and  underwriters,  we 
5et  forth  below  extracts  of  the  appellate  court's  opinion. 

The  Facts 

"In  March,  1924,  Schlubach,  Sapper  &  Company,  who 
were  engaged  in  business  in  Guatemala  City,  Guate- 
mala, purchased  of  Palazio  &  Company  at  Corinto,  Nic- 
aragua, a  quantity  of  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
an  order  previously  received  by  them  from  Ibarguen 
Hermanos,  owners  of  a  mill  in  the  interior  of  Guate- 
mala. This  cotton  was  to  be  carried  by  steamer  from 
Corinto  to  San  Jose,  the  port  of  entry  for  Guatemala, 
and  after  passing  the  customs  to  be  there  delivered  to 
Schlubach,  Sapper  &  Company  to  cars,  for  final  ship- 
ment by  rail  to  Ibarguen  Hermanos.  Prior  to  these 
shipments,  the  appellant  had  issued  to  Palazio  &  Com- 
pany an  open  marine  policy  of  insurance  covering  loss 
and  damage  by  fire  to  goods  shipped  by  them  from  Cor- 
into to  various  ports,  including  Guatemala,  and  Palazio 
&  Company  had  authority  to  issue  certificates  under 
such  policy  covering  shipments  made  on  their  own  ac- 
count as  principal,  or  as  agents  for  others,  or  for  ac- 
count of  others  when  ordered  to  insure.  This  policy  was 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  shipments,  and  at  the  request 
of  Schlubach,  Sapper  &  Company,  Palazio  issued  cer- 
tificates thereunder  covering  the  shipments  in  question, 
loss  if  any  payable  to  them. 

The  Eupatoria  arrived  at  San  Jose  on  April  4,  dis- 
charged her  mail  and  passengers  but,  being  unable  to 
discharge  cargo  on  account  of  the  congested  condition 


i  other  rig  could, 
craft, 
her  laugh  at  the  steam 


A.   Q. 


of  the  port,  proceeded  to  Cham- 
perico,  a  distance  of  about 
seventy  miles,  returning  to  San 
Jose  on  April  11,  when  forty- 
five  bales  of  cotton  were  dis- 
charged and  placed  in  the  cus- 
tom house  bodega  (ware- 
house). The  San  Juan  arrived 
at  San  Jose  on  April  10,  and 
ninety-five  bales  were  dis- 
charged and  placed  in  the  cus- 
tom house  bodega.  On  the  16th 
of  April  and  before  the  cus- 
toms regulations  had  been 
complied  with  and  the  cotton 
removed  by  the  consignee  for 
reshipment  to  its  ultimate  des- 
tination, the  custom  house 
buildings  were  burned,  and 
129  bales  of  cotton  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Due  proof  of 
loss  was  made  and  payment  re- 


fused, hence  this  suit. 

The  Insurance  Coverage 

Finally  it  is  the  position  of  the  appellant  that  the 
insurance  risk  terminated  when  the  cotton  was  depos- 
ited in  the  custom  house  at  San  Jose.  This  requires  a 
construction  and  application  to  the  facts  of  a  clause  of 
the  policy  which  reads:  'The  insured  goods  are  cov- 
ered, subject  to  the  terms  of  this  policy,  from  the  time 
of  leaving  the  shipper's  or  manufacturer's  warehouse 
during  the  ordinary  course  of  transit  until  on  board 
the  vessel,  during  transshipment  if  any,  and  from  the 
vessel  whilst  on  quays,  wharves,  or  in  sheds  during  the 
ordinary  course  of  transit  until  safely  deposited  m  the 
consignee's  or  other  warehouse  at  the  destination 
named  in  the  policy;  but  in  any  event  risk  hereunder  to 
cease  within  ten  days  after  landing  at  destination 
This  clause  in  marine  insurance  policies  seems  to  be  of 
comparative  recent  origin  and  there  is  apparently  but 
little  authority  as  to  its  application  under  circuni- 
stances  similar  to  those  in  the  instant  case.  The  only 
cases  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called  at  all  ana- 
logous are  those  of  Martin  vs.  Nippon  Seas,  3  Commer- 
cial Cases  164,  and  Ganiere  vs.  Eastern  Company,  7 
Lloyd  List  Law  Reports,  188.  In  the  Martin  case,  the 
policy  covered  the  goods  until  safely  delivered  to  the 
consignee.  The  goods  were  entered  at  the  custom  house, 
after  which  they  were  held  by  the  customs  authorities 
in  the  name  of  the  consignees  and  to  their  order,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  duties,  storage,  and  other  charges. 
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The  goods  while  in  the  custom  house  were  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  court  found  as  a  fact  that  for 
the  purpose  of  the  custody  of  the  goods  the  warehouse 
of  the  customs  was  the  warehouse  of  the  consignee  and 
therefore  delivery  to  such  warehouse  was  a  delivery  to 
the  consignee.  In  the  Ganiere  case,  the  goods  covered 
by  a  policy  containing  a  'from  warehouse  to  ware- 
house' clause  were  received  at  the  Petrograd  custom 
house  and  ultimately  taken  by  persons  purporting  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  the  court 
held  as  a  fact  that  the  custom  house  was  not  holding  as 
the  agent  of  the  consignee  and  consequently  the  in- 
surance had  not  terminated  or  run  out.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  whether  goods  covered  by  a  marine 
policy  containing  a  'from  warehouse  to  warehouse' 
clause  have,  in  a  given  case,  been  safely  deposited  in 
the  consignee's  or  other  warehouse  at  destination  is 
a  question  of  fact  from  the  circumstances  of  each  par- 
•.icular  case. 

Now  the  evidence  shows  that  all  goods  going  to 
Guatemala  whether  dutiable  or  not  must  pass  through 
',he  custom  house  at  San  Jose,  comply  with  the  customs 
regulations,  and  pay  certain  fees.  Until  these  require- 
ments are  complied  with  the  consignee  is  not  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  the  goods.  There  was  no  unreason- 
able delay  on  the  part  of  the  consignee  in  the  instant 
case.  As  a  consequence  it  cannot  be  said,  we  think, 
that  the  goods  were  safely  deposited  in  the  consignee's 
or  other  warehouse  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy, 
while  in  the  custom  house,  regardless  of  the  nature 
or  character  of  the  building  or  structure  used  by  the 
government  for  the  storage  of  goods  while  passing 
customs.  The  warehouse  to  warehouse  clause  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  cover  the  goods  after  being  dis- 
charged at  port  of  destination  while  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  transit  to  the  consignee's  warehouse  or  some 
other  equivalent  place  of  storage  where  the  goods  were 
held  for  the  consignee.  The  risk  continued  after  the 
goods  were  landed  and  during  the  period  reasonably 
required  for  this  purpose  not  exceeding  ten  days. 

We  are  unable  therefore  to  agree  that  taking  the 
goods  to  the  custom  house  for  the  purpose  of  clearance 
accomplished  the  safe  deposit  thereof  in  consignee's 
or  other  warehouse  referred  to  in  the  policy  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  voluntary  act  of  neglect  of  the  consignee's 
indicating  an  intention  to  adopt  the  custom  house  as  a 
place  of  storage  of  their  goods. 

Decree  affirmed." 

Attorneys  involved  in  the  case  were  W.  S.  Andrews 
and  Bell  and  Simmons  for  the  appellant,  and  Derby, 
Sharp,  Quinby  and  Tweedt  for  the  appellee. 


Affirms  Stock- 
holder's Right  to  Limitation 

IN  our  issue  of  June  1928,  we  had  occasion  to  discuss 
the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  in  the  case  of  Flink  vs.  Paladini,  et  al, 
1928  A.M.C.  873,  which  was  an  appeal  from  the  order  of 
the  District  Court  vacating  a  restraining  order  former- 
ly issued  in  connection  with  a  petition  to  limit  liability. 
Flink,  a  seaman,  was  injured  on  one  of  Paladini's  boats, 
and  sued  the  vessel  owners  and  the  stockholders  in  the 
owning  corporation.  The  District  Court's  order  assumed 
that  the  stockholders  were  not  entitled  to  limit  their 
liability  since  the  Liability  Act  refers  specifically  to 
"owners." 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  ruling  of 
the  District  Court  and  held  that  the  benefit  of  the 
Limitation  Act  is  available  to  stockholders  in  a  ship- 
owning  corporation.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  on  March  5,  affirmed  the  decisions  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  thus  preserving  to  corporate 
vessel  owners  the  benefit  of  the  limitation  statute. 

The  Supreme  Court  opinion,  delivered  by  Justice 
Holmes,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  disposed  of  the  case 
after  a  thorough  discussion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  to  make  a  short  statement  of  the  points. 
The  purpose  of  the  act  of  Congress  was  'to  encourage 
investments  by  exempting  the  investors  from  loss  in 
excess  of  the  fund  he  is  willing  to  risk  in  the  enter- 
prise.' 26  F(2d)  24,  Richardson  vs.  Harmon,  222  U.S. 
96,  103.  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co.  vs.  South- 
ern Pacific  Co.,  273  U.S.  207,  214.  For  this  purpose  no 
rational  distinction  can  be  taken  between  several  per- 
sons owning  shares  in  a  vessel  directly  and  making  the 
same  division  by  putting  the  title  in  a  corporation  and 
distributing  the  corporate  stock.  The  policy  of  the  stat- 
utes mu.st  extend  equally  to  both.  In  common  speech 
the  stockholders  would  be  called  owners,  recognizing 
that  their  pecuniary  interest  did  not  differ  substan- 
tially from  those  who  held  shares  in  the  ship.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  words  of  the  acts  must  be  taken 
in  a  broad  and  popular  sense  in  order  not  to  defeat  the 
manifest  intent. 

This  is  not  to  ignore  the  distinction  between  a  cor- 
poration and  its  members,  a  distinction  that  cannot 
be  overlooked  even  in  extreme  cases,  Behn,  IMeyer  & 
Co.  vs.  IWiller,  266  U.S.  457,  472,  but  to  interpret  an  un- 
technical  word  in  the  liberal  way  in  which  we  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  used — as  has  been  done  in  other 
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cases.   International   Stevedoring  Co.  vs.   Haverty,  272 
U.S.  50. 

The  other  branch  of  the  petitioner's  argument  seems 
to  us  a  perversion  of  the  California  law.  The  effect 
of  that  law  so  far  as  it  goes  is  to  destroy  the  operation 
of  a  charter  as  a  non-conductor  between  the  persons 
injured  by  a  breach  of  corporate  duty  and  the  mem- 
bers cf  the  corporation,  who  but  for  the  charter  would 
be  liable.  As  suggested  in  Flash  vs.  Conn,  109  U.S. 
371,  it  leaves  the  members  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
position  of  copartners.  But  that  is  the  liability  that  the 
Acts  of  Congress  mean  to  limit.  Having  no  doubt  of  the 
comprehensive  purpose  of  Congress  we  should  not  be 
ingenious  to  construe  the  California  Statute  in  such 
a  way  as  to  raise  questions  whether  it  could  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  uniformity  which  has  been  de- 
clared a  dominant  requirement  for  admiralty  law. 

Decree  affirmed." 

Throughout  the  litigation,  the  vessel  owners  and 
their  stockholders,  whose  right  to  limitation  has  thus 
been  vindicated,  were  represented  by  Lillick,  Olson  & 
Graham,  while  H.  W.  Hutton  and  the  firm  of  Ford, 
Johnson  &  Bourquin  represented  Flink. 

New  Freight  in  General 


1VERY    so    often    our    legal    mills    grind    forth    a 
decision  tending  to  clear  up  some  of  the  opaque 

/borderland  of  general  average.  The  latest  effort  in 

that  direction  is  the  case  of  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine 
Insurance  Co.  vs.  Pacific  Freighters  Company,  report- 
ed at  1929  A.M.C.  107.  It  has  to  do  with  an  adjust- 
ment prepared  by  Geo.  E.  Billings  Company  and  ob- 
jected to  by  M.  C.  Harrison,  former  guiding  star  of 
the  St.  Paul,  and  one  of  the  best  little  objectors  the 
Coast  ever  saw. 

The  facts  of  the  dispute  were  stipulated  as  follows: 
"The  respondent's  vessel  loaded  an  entire  cargo  of 
lumber,  including  a  deck  load,  belonging  to  libellant's 
assignor,  as  per  charter  party  and  bills  of  lading,  and 
the  freight  thereon  was  prepaid  and  considered  as 
earned  upon  the  loading  thereof.  The  vessel  there- 
after proceeded  on  her  voyage  with  all  of  said  cargo 
on  board.  She  experienced  heavy  weather,  which  caused 
her  to  leak  and  to  jettison  her  deck  cargo  and  to  put 
into  a  port  of  distress  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and 
remaining  cargo,  when  she  arrived,  discharged  the 
same  and  made  repairs.  Upon  completion  she  reloaded 
the  remaining  cargo  and  took  a  new  deck  cargo  to 
replace  the  jettisoned  deck  load,  and  received  a  new 


and  additional  freight  therefor.  She  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded upon  her  voyage  and  arrived  at  her  port  of  des- 
Mnation  and  there  safely  delivei-ed  her  cargo.  The 
vessel  and  cargo  remaining  on  board  after  the  afore- 
said jettison  were  liable  to  contribution  in  general  av- 
erage ratably  for  the  cost  and  expense  of  putting  into 
the  port  of  distress  and  the  general  average  repairs 
to  the  said  vessel,  and  such  other  general  average  ex- 
pense incurred  until  she  was  again  upon  her  voyage 
to  her  port  of  original  destination.  The  cargo  owner, 
prior  to  taking  delivery  of  the  cargo,  signed  a  docu- 
ment, and  a  statement  of  general  average  was  there- 
after made. 

The  following  question  of  law  was  submitted  to  the 
court: 

Is  the  said  vessel  and  her  said  remaining  original 
cargo  entitled  to  be  credited  pro  rata  for  such  extra 
freight  received  by  said  vessel  and  her  owners  at  the 
port  of  distress  as  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  the 
new  cargo  for  that  portion  of  the  cargo  which  had  been 
jettisoned? 

General  Average  Credited  with  New  Freight 
The  above  entitled  cause  having  been  submitted  to 
the  Court  under  a  stipulation  of  facts  and  for  deter- 
mination of  the  question  of  law  in  said  stipulation  pro- 
pounded, and  providing  that  if  the  court  should 
answer  the  question  of  law  in  said  stipulation  re- 
ferred to  in  the  affirmative,  such  interlocutory  decree 
be  entered  in  favor  of  the  libellant  with  a  reference 
to  the  United  States  Commissioner  as  the  Court  may 
deem  proper: 

And  the  said  cause  having  been  fully  presented  to 
the  Court  on  briefs  filed  by  the  proctors  for  the  re- 
spective parties,  and  due  deliberation  having  been 
had,  the  Court  finds  that  the  question  of  law  in  the 
said  stipulation  propounded  should  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  that  the  contributory  value  in  general 
average  of  the  vessel  in  the  stipulation  hereinabove 
referred  to  is  the  sum  of  forty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-six  and  no/100  ($47,596.00),  and 
that  the  contributory  value  of  the  cargo  in  said  stipu- 
lation referred  to  is  the  sum  of  sixty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  no/100  ($61,662.00), 
and  that  the  total  general  average  expenses  amount 
to  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven- 
teen and  62/100  dollars  ($8,317.62). 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  ordered  that  a  decree  m  favor 
of  the  libellant  and  cross-respondent  and  against  the 
respondent  and  cross-libellant  be  entered,  and  that  the 
said  cause  be,  and  it  is  hereby  referred  to  United 
States  Commissioner  Arthur  G.  Fisk  to  ascertain  and 
report  the   gross  amount  of   new   freight  received  by 
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respondent  and  cross-libellant  at 
the  port  of  refuge  referred  to  in  the 
stipulation  on  which  said  cause  was 
submitted  and  to  deduct  from  the 
amount  thereof  the  total  amount  of 
general  average  expenses  incurred 
as  hereinabove  set  forth,  and  to 
pro-rate  the  balance  of  the  said 
new  freight  then  remaining,  be- 
tween the  libellant  and  cross-re- 
spondent and  the  respondent  and 
cross-libellant  in  proportion  as  the 
contributory  value  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo  bears  to  the  whole  contribu- 
tory value." 

Irving  H.  Frank  appeared  for  the 
St.  Paul,  while  Pillsbury,  Madison 
&  Sutro  represented  the  ship- 
owners. 


MIXED  CARGO 

The  Study  Class  of  the  Marine 
Underwriters  of  San  Francisco,  at 
at  meeting  of  February  18,  was 
favored  with  an  informal  talk  by 
Captain  A.  T.  Hunter,  operating 
manager  of  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation,  upon  the  general  topic 
of  "Safety  at  Sea."  The  genial  Cap- 
tain, whose  world-wide  experience 
makes  him  an  expert  in  his  line, 
introduced  his  remarks  by  a  brief 
discussion  of  modern  devices  for 
increasing  the  structural  safety  of 
vessels.  In  this  connection  he 
touched  upon  collision  bulkheads, 
sealed  hatch  covers,  fire  prevention 
equipment,  improved  lifeboats  and 
davits,  and  other  innovations  tend- 
ing to  reduce  the  hazard  to  life  and 
property  at  sea. 

The  speaker  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  radio  and  the  radio  direction 
finder  as  aids  to  distressed  vessels. 
In  this  connection  he  gave  a  graphic 
description  of  the  rescue  of  the 
British  freighter  Antinoe  by  Cap- 
tain George  Fried  of  the  Liner 
President  Roosevelt.  Captain  Hunt- 
er, who  was  operating  manager  for 
the  United  States  Lines  in  New 
York  at  the  time,  gained  his  infor- 
mation of  this  exploit  first-hand 
through  the  report  of  Captain 
Fried. 


ing  address  upon  the  development 
of  ocean  carriage  under  the  title  of 
"Clipper  to  Motorship."  The  major 
part  of  the  discussion  concerned 
the  records  of  the  clipper  ship  era 
with  a  special  regard  to  Pacific 
Coast  voyages.  The  speaker  then 
traced  the  progress  of  ocean  trans- 
portation through  the  paddle-wheel 
and  modern  steamer  phases,  con- 
cluding with  an  expression  of  his 
faith  in  the  future  of  diesel  propul- 
sion. Mr.  Porter  is  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  capable  of  extracting 
the  background  of  romance  from  his 
subject  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the 
most  prosaic  listener. 

The  second  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning was  Ralph  Bybee,  foreign 
trade  agent  of  the  McCormick 
Steamship  Company,  who  favored 
the  class  with  an  illustrated  de- 
scription of  port  conditions  in 
South  America.  He  showed  three 
reels  of  motion  pictures  depicting 
scenes  on  waterfronts  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Panama.  Underwriting 
members  of  the  class  evinced  keen 
interest  in  the  details  of  handling 
coffee  and  linseed  at  Brazilian  ports 
of  shipment. 

The  pictures  showed  the  Latin 
American  freight  handler  as  a  para- 
dox   of    progress.    The    waterfronts 


in  the  larger  ports  are  equipped 
with  electric  cranes,  carriers,  and 
other  modern  devices.  The  railway 
cars  used,  though  light  in  construc- 
tion, are  frequently  equipped  with 
tops  which  may  be  opened  to  allow 
cargo  to  be  swung  into  them  by  the 
swing  load  directly  from  the  ves- 
sel's hold.  The  belt  conveyor  sys- 
tems in  common  use  at  the  larger 
ports  are  also  worthy  of  comment. 
Due  to  the  scarcity  of  adequate 
berthing  space,  steamers  are  often 
forced  to  lie  two  or  three  deep  at  a 
port,  and  belt  conveyors  are  em- 
ployed to  transfer  bulk  cargo  to  the 
outer  vessel  over  the  decks  of  the 
ships  inshore.  In  the  coffee  ports 
these  belt  conveyors  extend  under 
the  sidewalks  for  quite  a  distance 
in-shore  from  the  ports,  thus  enab- 
ling the  exporters  to  send  his  pro- 
duct to  town  by  donkey-cart.  The 
driver  of  the  donkey-cart  dumps 
the  sacks  through  a  hole  in  the  side- 
walk and  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Archaic  application  of  man 
power  is  in  startling  contrast  to 
these  evidences  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity. As  a  link  in  the  belt-con- 
veyor system,  stevedores  are  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  sacks  of  coffee 
or  linseed  for  a  distance  of  per- 
haps a  city  block,  thus  losing  in 
time  and  effort  most  of  the  advan- 
tages gained  in  mechanical  hand- 
ling. Mr.  Bybee  also  showed  a  pic- 
ture of  stevedores  removing  pack- 
age goods  from  a  single  load,  and 
observed  that  he  checked  their  ef- 
forts and  found  that  it  took  them 
twenty  minutes  to  complete  the  job. 


At  the  meeting  of  March  4,  Al- 
bert J.  Porter,  editor  of  the  Ship- 
ping Register,  delivered  an  inspir- 


The  U.S.  Army  transport  U.  S.  Grant,  her.  s, „,ong  her  periodica!  coat  of  Federal 

naint    is  quite  a  sizeable  vessel,  but  she  makes  no   impression   on  the   huge   dock  of   the 

Brhkhe.^  Shipbuilding  Corporation  a.  Hunter's  Point.  San  Franasco    the  only  ccnmer- 

da^  graving  d<ik,  privately  owned,  in  the  United  States  capable  of  taking  the  new  levia- 

thans  contemplated  under  the  Jones-White  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
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Some  Recent  Shipbuilding  Orders 


Great  Lakes  Engineering  Worlis, 

River  Rouge,  Mich.,  has  an  order 
from  the  United  States  Gypsum  Co., 
Chicago,  for  a  steel  motor  boat  30 
ft.  6  in.  long,  6  ft.  beam,  to  be  pow- 
ered with  65-H.P.  gas  engine,  de- 
livery April  15. 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has  an  order  for  a 
steel  yacht,  owner  not  named,  to  be 
78  ft.  long,  15  ft.  beam,  8  ft.  9  in. 
depth,  6  ft.  draft ;  to  be  powered 
with  150-H.P.  Fairbanks-Morse  en- 
gine. 

Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  is  building  two  100-ft.  deck 
barges  for  stock. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News.  Va.. 
has  an  order  from  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  &  West  Indies  Co.,  New  York, 
for  two  passenger  liners  to  be 
508  ft.  long  70  ft.  9  in.  beam,  39 
ft,  depth ;  to  be  powered  by  turbo- 
electric  drive;  keels  to  be  laid  next 
August  and  September. 

This  yard  also  has  an  order  from 
the  Dollar  Steamship  Company,  San 
Francisco,  for  rebuilding  and  re- 
furnishing the  passenger  accommo- 
dations of  the  President  Harrison; 
also  an  order  from  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  for  two  house 


Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co., 

Chester,  Pa.,  has  an  order  from  the 
Sun  Oil  Company  for  two  steel  oil 
barges  188  ft.  6  in.  long,  31  ft. 
breadth  molded;  11  ft.  6  in.  depth 
molded;  9  ft.  draft;  keels  to  be  laid 
March  11  and  18. 

General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Company,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
awarded  contract  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Service  for 
three  cutters  on  a  low  bid  of  $839,- 
500  each.  The  boats  are  to  be  250 
ft.  long,  42  ft.  molded  beam,  2000 
tons  displacement  on  15-ft.  draft; 
and  to  have  turbo-electric  machin- 
ery developing  3220  shaft  horse- 
power. 

The    turbo-electric  machinery   is 


to  be  supplied  by  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  Union  Plant,  San  Pedro  Works, 
has  an  order  for  a  7000-barrel  ca- 
pacity steel  bunkering  barge  for  the 
Shell  Oil  Company  of  California,  to 
be  131  feet  over-all.  40  feet  beam, 
11  ft.  6  in.  draft;  equipped  with 
high  speed  pumps  driven  by  diesel 
engines. 

Midland  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Midland  Ontario,  has  an  order  from 
the  Canadian  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  for  a  bulk  freighter,  582 
L.B.P.;  60  ft.  beam; 20  loaded  draft; 
12,000  D.W.T.;  T.E.  eng.  2800 
LH.P.;  3  Scotch  boilers;  15  ft.  3  in. 
diam.  11  ft.  6  in.  long. 

Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  an  order  for  a  fireboat 
for  the  City  of  Detroit;  125  x  29  x 
10  ft.;  14  mi.  speed;  comp.  eng.  950 
LH.P.  2  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers. 

Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  an  order  from  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  for  five 
deck  scows  100  x  53  ft.  8  in.  x  9  ft. 
7  in.;  order  from  Geo.  H.  Breymann 
&  Bros.,  New  York,  for  two  1500 
cu.  yd.  dump  scows;  order  from 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  Trustee,  for 
thirty  steel  deck  barges  125  x  26  x 
5  ft.  6  in.;  order  from  United  States 
Engineers  Office,  Memphis,  for  19 
standard  M.R.C.  type  steel  barges 
and  6  standard  M.R.C.  type  sand 
and  gravel  barges. 

Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Ship- 
yard, Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  has  an 
order  from  the  Canadian  Fish  & 
Cold  Storage  Co.,  Prince  Rupert  for 
a  fish  packer  67  feet  over  all.  16 
ft.  6  in.  beam,  8  ft.  8  in.  depth,  tn 
be  powered  with  a  60  B.H.P.  Fair- 
banks-Morse CO.  engine. 

This  yard  has  an  order,  also,  for 
two  pilchard  seine  boats  for  Island 
Packing  Co.,  Victoria,  65  ft.  long 
over-all,  17  ft.  5  in.  beam,  7  ft.  8  in. 
depth,  each  to  be  powered  with  a 
75-H.P.  Atlas-Imperial  diesel  en- 
gine. 


Consolidated   Shipbuilding  Corp., 

Morris  Heights,  New  York,  has  sev- 
eral new  orders  for  cruisers:  a  35- 
ft.  runabout  for  R.  H.  Gallatin,  to 
be  powered  with  a  170-H.P.  Speed- 
way engine;  a  75-ft.  commuter  boat 
for  B.  H.  Borden  to  be  equipped 
with  two  300  H.P.  Speedways;  and 
a  66-ft.  day  cruiser  for  H.  Murray 
to  be  powered  with  two  170-H.P. 
Speedway  engines. 

Defoe  Boat  and  Motor  Works, 
Bay  City,  Michigan,  has  received 
an  order  from  A.  V.  Davis  of  New 
York  for  a  diesel-powered  steel 
yacht,  keel  to  be  laid  in  May.  The 
yacht  will  be  138  ft.  6  in.  between 
perpendiculars,  18  ft.  beam,  5  ft. 
draft.  She  will  be  powered  with 
diesel  engines  developing  1400  in- 
dicated horsepower  and  giving  her 
a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour. 

This  yard  has  an  order  for  a  steel 
yacht  for  M.  H.  Alworth  of  Duluth 
to  be  135  ft.  between  perpendicu- 
lars, 22  ft.  beam,  6  ft.  9  in.  draft. 
She  is  to  have  diesel  engines  de- 
veloping 600  indicated  horsepower 
and  14  miles  speed.  Keel  will  be 
laid  about  April  1. 

Marine  Construction  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  an  order  from  W.  C. 
Nickum,  naval  architect  of  Seattle, 
for  two  Vincent  self-dumping  scows 
for  Captain  C.  Croft  of  Seattle,  to 
be  100  ft.  long,  34  ft.  wide,  and  400 
cubic  yards  capacity. 

Cruiser  Bids  Called  for  May  28 

The  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  has  announced  that  bids 
will  be  opened  on  May  28,  noon,  for 
the  construction  of  Light  Cruisers 
Nos.  33  and  35. 

These  are  two  of  the  cruisers  des- 
ignated to  be  built  in  private  ship- 
yards under  the  naval  building  pro- 
gram approved  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  Cruisers  Nos.  32  and  34 
are  to  be  built  in  navy  yards. 

The  cruisers  will  be  similar  to  the 
Salt  Lake  City  now  building  at  the 
plant  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Co.  and  the  Houston  and  Augusta 
at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Company. 


April 
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Bids  Opened  for  Matson  Vessels    r 

Bids  for  the  construction  of  two 
liners  for  the  San  Francisco-Aus-  I 
tralasia  service  of  the  Matson  Navi-  j 
gation  Company,  opened  March  15 
at  the  company's  offices.  215  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco,  were 
found  to  far  exceed  the  amount  the 
company  estimated.  What  effect 
this  will  have  on  the  building  pro- 
gram for  this  line  cannot  be  learn- 
ed from  company  officials,  but  it  is 
expected  that  specifications  will  be 
revised.  This  will  be  the  same  pro- 
cedure followed  in  the  placing  of 
order  for  the  Malolo. 

Four  bids  were  submitted  for  the 
building  of  the  two  vessels,  that  of 
the  Fore  River  Plant  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation 
being  the  lowest,  and  is  $1,500,000 
more  than  the  company  estimated. 

Other  bidders  were  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Plant  of  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company, 
and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company. 

The  new  vessels  will  be  625 
feet  long  on  water  line,  77  ft.  6  in. 
beam,  26,000  tons  displacement; 
they  are  to  have  geared  turbines  de- 
veloping 25,000  horsepower  and 
driving  the  vessels  at  a  speed  of  20 
knots.  All  auxiliaries  are  to  be  elec- 
trically driven.  There  will  be  ac- 
commodations for  460  first  class, 
200  second  class,  and  70  third  class 
passengers,  and  the  vessels  will 
have  25,000  cubic  feet  of  refriger- 
ated cargo  space  besides  the  neces- 
sary cold  storage  space  for  ship 
stores.  Plans  for  the  vessels  were 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
A.  C.  Diericx,  vice-president  of  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  assisted  by  G.  K.  Nichols, 
manager  of  engineering  and  re- 
pairs. 


.Cisco  and  are  working  on  designs 
[for  two  vessels  for  this  service  and 
[will  submit  them  for  the  approval 
'of   the   Dollar  officials. 

}.     Panama  Pacific  Line  to  Build 
',  Additional  Tonnage 

Announcement  has  been  received 
on  this  coast  from  P.  A.  S.  Frank- 
lin, president  of  the  Panama  Pa- 
cific Line  of  New  York,  that  his 
company  plans  the  construction  of 
three  additional  de  luxe  passen- 
ger and  freight  liners  to  augment 
the  intercoastal  service  of  the  Cali- 
fornia, Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 
These  three  additional  vessels  will 
be  similar  to  those  now  in  opera- 
tion. 

Canal  Package  Freighter  to  be 
Built 

Naval  architect  Henry  J.  Gielow, 
Inc.,  New  York,  is  preparing  de- 
signs for  the  construction  of  a  fleet 
of  self-propelled  barges  to  be  oper- 
ated bv  the  Great  Lakes  &  Atlantic 
Transportation  Co.  of  New  York  be- 
tween Detroit  and  New  York.  The 
vessels  are  to  be  self-propelled,  250 
feet  long,  42  feet  breadth,  and  9 
feet  draft.  They  will  be  powered  by 
diesel  engines  developing  2000  indi- 
cated horsepower.  Carrying  capac- 
ity of  300  automobiles  or  2000  tons 
of  package  freight  will  be  embod- 
ied in  these  barges.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $250,000  each. 


Dollar  Line   Plans   Materializing 

Definite  date  has  not  yet  been 
announced  for  the  opening  of  bids 
for  the  construction  of  two  passen- 
ger and  freight  vessels  to  be  built 
by  the  Dollar  Steamship  Company, 
311  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  company's  Oriental 
service.  It  is  reported  that  the  of- 
ficials of  the  company  are  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  turbo-electric 
propulsion  machinery  which  has 
proved  so  successful  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  liners  California  and 
Virginia. 

Representatives  of  various  east- 
ern shipyards  are  now  in  San  Fran- 


naval  architects  from  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co., 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  and 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 
headed  by  Theodore  E.  Ferris.  The 
advisory  board  will  give  considera- 
tion in  deciding  upon  propulsive 
power  to  the  relative  merits  for  this 
service  of  geared  turbines,  turbo- 
electric  drive,  diesel-electric,  and 
straight  diesel  drive.  It  is  stated 
that  these  two  super-liners  will  ex- 
ceed the  Leviathan  in  size,  speed, 
and  hotel  appointments  and  will  be 
built  with  the  idea  of  holding  for 
the  United  States  Lines  a  place  in 
competition  with  the  new  1000-foot- 
ers  being  built  abroad.  It  is  hoped 
to  award  contracts  for  construction 
before  the  end  of  this  year  and  to 
have  the  ships  ready  for  service  in 
1932. 

It  is  further  announced  that 
three  smaller  vessels  of  about  35,- 
000  tons  will  be  built  after  comple- 
tion of  the  two  super-liners  above 
mentioned. 


Luckenbach  Line  to  Refit 
Refrigerator  Ship 

The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  New  York  has  purchased 
from  the  Shipping  Board  the  steam- 
ship Neponset  for  the  sum  of  $120,- 
000. 

Reconditioning  and  repairs  to 
cost  not  less  than  $375,000  and  to 
include  installation  of  a  Bauer- 
Wach  turbine  and  an  Oertz  rudder 
are  a  requirement  of  the  purchas- 
ing order. This  vessel  is  an  oil-burn- 
ing freighter  of  9766  deadweight 
tons  and  is  now  laid  up  at  New 
York. 


New  Tonnage  for  United  States 
Lines 

According  to  reports  from  New- 
York,  the  two  Shipping  Board  lines 
purchased  by  P.  W.  Chapman,  Inc. 
— the  United  States  Lines  and  the 
American  Merchant  Lines — will  be 
consolidated  under  one  manage- 
ment. Joseph  M.  Sheedy  is  execu- 
tive vice-president. 

The  vessels  will  be  designed  by 
an  advisory  board  of  engineers  and 


Tanker  and  Barges  to  be  Built 

It  is  reported  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  that  the  Gulf  Refining  Com- 
pany of  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania, 
has  asked  for  bids  to  be  submitted 
for  the  construction  of  a  10,000-ton 
tank  steamer  and  two  180-foot 
barges. 


Dredge  to  be  Built  for  Willamette 
River 

The  Board  of  Army  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  Washington, 
D.C..  are  preparing  plans  for  a  new- 
dredge  for  use  on  the  Willamette 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia 
River,  to  restore  the  approved  chan- 
nel depth  as  far  as  Salem. 


Bull  Line  to  Recondition  Freighters 

Sale  of  the  Steamship  Kosciusz- 
ko  to  A.  H.  Bull  Company,  New 
York  for  the  sum  of  $49,319  cash, 
was  '  approved  by  the  Shipping 
Board  February  21,  subject  to  an 
agreement  that  the  purchasers  will 
spend  not  less  than  $150,000  in  re- 
conditioning and  bettering  the  ves- 
sel for  ocean  service.  The  better- 
ments include  the  substitution  of 
oil  burning  boilers  for  the  present 
coal  burners  and  the  installation  of 
accommodations  for  eight  passen- 
gers. 

This  company  for  the  sum  of  $48,- 
955  cash,  has  purchased  the  steamer 
Cape  Remain,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  not  less  than  $150,000  will 
be  spent  on  reconditioning  and  im- 
proving the  vessel.  Among  the  im- 
provements will  be  a  complete  over- 
hauling of  the  machinery,  conver- 
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sion  to  oil  propulsion,  installation 
of  a  foremast  with  a  thirty-ton 
boom,  and  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional winches.  New  passenger  ac- 
commodations and  a  spacious  cold- 
storage  compartment  are  also 
planned. 

The  vessels  are  coal  burning  steel 
cargo  ships  of  7371  deadweight  tons, 
equipped  with  Scotch  boilers  and 
reciprocating  engines  and  designed 
to  steam  at  ten  knots. 


REPAIR  AWARDS 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  was  recently 
awarded  contract  for  over-haul  to 
the  U.S.A.  transport  U.S.  Grant  on 
a  low  bid  of  ?a5.897.  Other  bids 
submitted  by  San  Francisco  Bay 
yards  are:  United  Engineering  Co., 
$57,201;  Moore  Dry  Dock,  $58,329; 
and  General  Engineering  &  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  $61,965. 


Yarrows,  Ltd.,  Victoria,  B.C.,  was 
recently  awarded  contract  for  re- 
pair of  damage  to  the  British 
steamer  Fishpool  when  she  collided 
with  the  Japanese  steamer  Kayo 
Maru  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Bids 
submitted  for  this  work  were: 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Corporation,  San  Pedro, 
$19,998; 

Eurrard  Drj-  Dock  Co.,  Vancou- 
ver, $21,000;  Yarrows,  Ltd.,  Vic- 
toria, $21,137;  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.,  $21,640;  General  Engin- 
eering &  Drj-dock  Co.,  $22,150. 


Moore   Dry    Dock    Co.,    Oakland, 

Calif.,  on  a  low  bid  of  $129,568  was 
awarded  contract  for  repairs  to  the 
Union  Oil  tanker  Santa  Maria, 
which  suffered  extensive  bottom 
damage  when  she  grounded  at  An- 
tofagasta,  Chile. 

Other  bidders  were:  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  $141,350;  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  $138,- 
920. 


Bids  for  the  removal  of  the  whal- 
ing tanker  Washtenaw  from  the 
bottom  of  the  main  channel  at  Los 
Angeles  harbor,  where  the  vessel 
turned  turtle  and  sank  at  her  dock 
last  fall,  were  opened  March  1  by 
Major  C.  P.  Gross,  district  engineer. 
Low  bid  for  the  work  was  submitted 
by  Morris  &  Henderson  at  $42,500. 
Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott  Corpora- 
tion bid  $44,850;  and  Crowley 
Launch  &  Tugboat  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, bid  $46,000. 


Above  is  a  photograph  of  the  laiinching  of 
a  ferryboat  for  the  Coronado-San  Diego 
Femboat  bv  The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Com- 
panv,  Oakland,  Calif.,  on  March  7.  The 
boat  is  to  have  an  8-cylinder.  500-horse- 
power  Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engine,  direct- 
connected  to  325  kilowatt  Westinghouse 
generator. 


tioning    the    vessel    for   the    inter- 
coastal  service  of  the  Arrow  Line. 


Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd..  San  Pedro  Works,  will  repair 
the  damaged  Japanese  steamer 
Koyo  Maru  on  a  low  bid  of  $31,- 
500.  One  other  bid  was  submitted — 
$34,470  by  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Corp. 


Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  25  Broad- 
way, New  York,  has  announced  re- 
ceipt of  contract  for  repairs  to  the 
United  States  Lines  steamship 
George  Washington  on  a  low  bid  of 
$158,851.  One  other  bid  was  sub- 
mitted—$196,904  by  the  United  Dry 
Docks,  Inc. 

Work  on  the  liner,  which  is  being 
done  at  the  Tietjen  &  Lang  Plant, 
calls  for  extensive  reconditioning 
and  repairs  to  boilers  and  engines. 


The  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  purchased  the  Shipping 
Board  freighter  West  Lianga  and 
will  spend  about  $50,000  in  condi- 


KEEL  LAYINGS 

Twin  screw  diesel  tug  for  Inter- 
Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  Jan.  28. 

W.  W.  Fischer,  diesel  towboat  for 
General  Sand  Co.,  by  Nashville 
Bridge  Co.,  Feb.  15;  four  deck 
barges  Jan.  10,  Feb.  12,  21,  Mar.  7. 

Yacht  for  Fred  J.  Fisher,  Detroit, 
by  The  Pusey  &  Jones  Corp.,  Feb. 
12;  identical  yacht  for  Alfred  P. 
Sloan,  Jr.,  New  Y'ork,  Feb.  12. 

Blue  Sunoco,  tanker  for  Sun  Oil 
Co.  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Jan. 
14. 

Steel  utility  boat  for  Brown  Co. 
by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Feb.  25. 

Wood  yacht  for  K.  T.  Keller,  De- 
troit, by  Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works, 
Feb.  15. 


LAUNCHINGS 

Ferryboat  for  San  Diego — Coro- 
nado  Ferrv  Co.  by  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Mar.  7. 

Welded  barge  for  Boston  Molas- 
ses Co.  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co.,  Feb.  22. 

Steam  towboat  for  Wheeling 
Steel  Corp.  by  Howard  Shipyards  & 
Dock  Co.,  Feb.  26. 

Fernie,  single  screw  package 
freighter  for  Canada  Steamship 
Lines  Ltd.,  by  Midland  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28. 

Ferry  hull  for  stock  by  Nashville 
Bridge  Co.,  Feb.  10;  two  deck 
barges,  in  Feb. 

Tom  Stallings,  snag  boat  for 
Memphis  River  and  Harbor  District 
by  Chas.  Ward  Engineering  Works, 
Feb.  19;  Dwight  W.  Davis,  steam 
propelled  towing  boat  to  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.,  Feb.  9. 
DELIVERIES 

Five  barges  to  Crucible  Fuel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  by  American  Bridge 
Co.,  in  Feb. 

Two  steel  house  barges  to  Mer- 
chants &  Miners  Transportation  Co. 
by  Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  three 
standard  barges  to  Ohio  River  Sand 
Co.,  Louisville,  one  standard  barge 
for  stock  during  Feb. 

Lighter  hull  for  J.  W.  Sullivan 
Co.,  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co.,  Feb.  6. 

One  dredge  and  two  deck  barges 
by  Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Jan.  10; 
one  deck  barge  Feb.  27. 

In  the  opening  of  bids  by  the 
Shipping  Board  on  March  11  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Gulf  Brazil  River 
Plate  Line,  the  Munson  Steamship 
Company  of  New  York  was  high 
bidder  for  the  sum  of  $2,695,672,  or 
a  deadweight  ton  of  $28,  the  highest 
price  yet  offered  for  any  govern- 
ment-owned freight  line. 


The  first  Pacific  Coast  Pleasure 
Boat   and    Sportsmen's    Exposition 

will  be  held  at  the  San  Francisco 
Civic  Auditorium  from  April  27  to 
May  4  of  this  year,  and  will  be  the 
largest  and  most  complete  exhibit 
of  pleasure  boats  and  their  equip- 
ment ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Captain  W.  B.  Voortmeyer.  of 
Oakland,  California,  has  petitioned 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  for 
permission  to  operate  a  speed  boat 
passenger  service  between  the  Oak- 
land Municipal  Airport  and  San 
Francisco  and  the  foot  of  Broadway, 
Oakland.  The  Oakland  Harbor 
Board  has  already  granted  permis- 
sion. 
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Progress  of  Construction 


The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding-  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of    March  1,  1929 

Pacific  Coast 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 
Hull  No.  100,  diesel-electric  lightship  tor 
US.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  133'3"  length 
over-all:  30'  beam;  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28  est. 
Hull  No.  113,  lightship,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Sept.   1/28  est. 

Hull  114,  lightship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.   1/28  est. 

BALLARD    MARINE    RAILWAY 

COMPANY, 

Seattle,  Washington 

Mikimiki,  hull  J  91.  tugboat  for  Young 

Brothers,    Ltd.,    Honolulu;    115    L.B.P.;    28 

beam;  12  draft;  11  knots  speed;  1040  Fair- 

banksMorse  diesel  engs.;  keel  Sept.  12/28; 

launched  Jan.   15/29. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,   LTD,. 
UNION  PLANT 
Potrcro  Works,  San  Francisco 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Levinson. 
Hualalai,     hull     5336,     passenger     and 
freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation   Co.,    Honolulu;    295    L.B.P.;    27  6 
beam;   17'6"  loaded  draft;   15   knots  speed; 
1200  DWT.;  steam  turbines;  4000  S.H.P.; 
4   WT     boilers,   keel   Dec.    17/28:   launch 
Mar.  23/29  est.,  deliver  June   1/29  est. 

Humuula,  hull  5338,  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Honolulu,  1100  Gr. 
tons;  keel  Mar.  18/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  5339,  twin  screw  diesel 
tug  for  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
Honolulu;  117  L.O.A.;  28  breadth,  16 
depth;  keel  Jan.  28/29. 

Hull  5340,  barge  for  Inter-Island  Steam 
Nav.  Co.,  Honolulu;  keel  Apr.  1/29  est.; 
launch  May  9/29  est. 

Hull  5341,  barge  for  Martin  Ship  Serv- 
ice, San  Francisco;  launched  Jan.  8/29;  de- 
liver Mar.  18/29  est. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  Sc  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 
Hull  19,  tow  barge  for  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Calif.),    San    Francisco:     72     L.B.P.;     24' 
beam-  4'  loaded  draft;  100  D.W.T. 

Not  named,  hull  20,  fishing  boat  for  A. 
Paladini     Inc.,   San   Francisco;    65'   L.O.A.; 
16  beam:  6  loaded  draft;     125  H.P.   5-cyl. 
Union  diesel  eng.;  keel  Oct.   19/28. 
J.  C.  JOHNSON'S  SHIPYARD 
Port  Blaklcy,  Wash. 
Cannery  tender  for  P.  E.   Harris  &  Co., 
Seattle;  76  ft.  long. 

Scow  for  Pioneer  Sand  6?  Gravel  Co., 
Seattle;  130x38x11  ft. 

Two  fish  scows  for  P.  E.  Harris  B  Co., 
Seattle;  60  x   16  ft. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Hulls    101    to    105   inc.   six   fish   wooden 
scows.  (Dup.  Hull  101). 

Hull  106,  wooden  cannery  tender  for 
Libby,  McNeil  £#  Libby,  Seattle;  65  ft.  long; 
one  110-H.P.  Washington-Estep  diesel. 

Foshay,  hull  107,  steel  passenger  and 
freight  motorship  for  Northland  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  Seattle;  186x35  ft.  beam;  two 
550-H.P.  Washington-Estep  diesel  engs. 


THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  California. 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  Levy. 
Not  named,  one  steel,  screw  double-ended 
dic^el-electric  automobile  ferryboat  for  San 
Diego  and  Coronado  Ferry  Co.;  190 
LO.A.;  43'6"  breadth  of  hull  at  deck;  60 
breadth  over  guards;  14'9"  depth  at  sides 
molded:  S'U"  light  draft,  molded;  keel 
Dec.  27/28;  launched  Mar.  7/29;  deliver 
Apr.  20/29  est. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  8C 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  C.  Labric. 
One    steel    car   barge    for   Canadian    Na- 
tional Railways,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  270  x  42 
X    12'    depth;   keel    Sept.    12/28;   launched 
Dec   27/28;  deliver  Mar.  15/29  est. 

Copello  I  .  hull  27,  halibut  fishing  boat 
for  Dan  Larsen;  52  L.B.P.;  13  beam;  5  6 
loaded  draft:  50  B.H.P.  Bolinder  semi-diesel 
engs.;  keel  Jan.  9/29;  launch  Mar./29  est.; 
deliver  Apr.  29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  28,  fish  packer  tor  Can- 
adian Fish  y  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Prince  Ru- 
pert BC;  67  L.O.A.;  16'6"  beam;  8'8 
depth;  50  D.W.T. ;  60  B.H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  CO  eng.:  keel  Mar.  15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  29,  pilchard  seine  boat 
for  Island  Packing  Co.,  Victoria,  B.C.;  65 
LO.A.;  17'5"  beam:  7'8"  depth:  75-H.P. 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel  eng.;  keel  Mar.   15/29 

f^st-  ,  1      1 

Not  named,  hull  30,  sister  to  above;  keel 

Mar.  15/29  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 

Bremerton,    Wash. 

Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.   13/31  est. 

Atlantic.  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,   Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 
Twelve   barges   for    Crucible    Fuel    Co., 
Pittsburgh;   175  x  26  x   11  ft.;  8  delivered. 
Eight    coal    barges    for    West    Kentucky 
Coal  Co.;  175  x  26  x  11  ft. 

Twenty  decked  barges  for  U.S.  Engineers, 
Rock  Island;  108  x  24  x  5  ft. 

AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO., 

Lorain,  Ohio 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  H.  Hirsching. 
Not  named,  hull  804,  bulk  cargo  vessel 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P.; 
60  beam;  19  loaded  draft:  lV,z  mi.  speed; 
T  E  eng  2200  I.H.P.;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
14  X  12  ft.:  keel  Mar.  25/29  est.;  launch 
June  8/29  est.;  deliver  July  29/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  805,  sister  to  above: 
keel  Mar.  4/29  est.;  launch  May  18/29 
est.;  dehver  June   22/29  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 
Paragon,  hull  122,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht;  138'3''xl9'2"xl2'6";  2  350- 
B.H.P.  Winton  diesel  engs.  A.  L.  Swasey 
designer;  keel  Dec.  3/28;  launch  Apr. 
10/29  est.;  dehver  May  1/29  est. 

Hi-Es-Maro,  hull  123,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht,  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  New 
York,  designer;  266'x35'x22'  depth;  14  6 
draft;  two  1200  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Nov.  14/28;  launch  May  8/29 
est;  deliver  July  15/29  est. 

Corsair,  hull  124,  twin  screw  steel  steam 
turbo-electric    yacht;     343x42x27ft.,    18   ft. 


draft;  6000  S.H.P.;  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators; Babcock  (i  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
May  20/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  125,  steel  utility  boat 
for  Brown  Co.;  36ft.  long;  40  H.P.  Bolinder 
eng.;  keel  Feb.  25/29;    deliver  Mar.  15/29 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Not  named,  Hull  1422,  single-screw  coal 
collier   for   Berwind-White    Coal   Mine   Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York:  Theo.  E.  Ferris, 
designer;  3  50  L.B.P.;  50  beam;  23'6"  draft; 
10,020  tons  displacement  at  25'3"  draft; 
101/2  knots  speed;  Hoover,  Owens,  Rent- 
schler  recip.  St.  eng.;  2200  S.H.P.;  2  Scotch 
boilers. 

Not  named,  hull  1423,  sister  to  above; 
Bethlehem-Curtis     turbines;     1700     S.H.P.; 

2  WT  boilers. 

Not  named,  hull  H-1424,  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  New  England 
Steamship  Co.,    1800  gro.  tons. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    SC 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

No.  115,  diesel-electric  hghtship  for  U.  S. 
Dept  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,  D.C.;  13  3' 3"  L.O.A.;  30' 
beam;  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors;  keel  Jan.  30/29. 

No.  116,  same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29. 
No.   117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29 
est. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris  Heights.  N.   Y. 

Hull    2921.     106-ft,    cruiser    for    L.    M. 

Wainwright,  Indianapolis;  2  Speedway  die- 

sels,   300  H.P.  ea.  at  700  r.p.m.,  wt.  7500 

lbs.;  deliver  May/29  est. 

Hull  2923,  66-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  McMillan, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  2  170-H.P.  Speedway  engs.; 
deliver  May  /29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  2925,  64-ft.  cruiser  for 
Rear  Admiral  L.  M.  Josepthals,  New  York; 
2  170-H.P.  Speedway  engs.;  dehver  May/29 

Not  named,  hull  2926,  76-ft.  cruiser  for 
Adolph  M:  Dick,  New  York;  2  300-H.P. 
Speedway   engs.;    deliver  June   /29   est. 

Not  named,  hull  2927,  3  5-ft.  fishing  boat 
for  Leon  Goodman,  Philadelphia;  two  44- 
H.P.  Speedway  engs.;  deliver  June  1/29  est. 

Hull  2928,  21-ft.  coupe  yacht  tender  for 
Arthur  Wheeler,  New  York;  1-22-H.P. 
Speedway;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Hull  1929,  16-ft.  yacht  tender  for  above; 
1  Universal  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  2930,  106-ft.  cruiser 
for  W.  C.  Robinson,  Pittsburgh;  2  Speed 
way  diesel  engs.;  deliver  May  15/29  est. 


COMMERCIAL 
IRON  WORKS 

Engineers   -  Founders   -Machinists 

MARINE 
REPAIRS 

Union  Avenue  and  Stephens  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 
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WITT 
DIAPHRAGM 

Type 

Pressure  Governor  No.   10 
For  Marine  Pumps 


This  Governor  Regulates 
— Try  it.  Holds  Uniform 
Pressure  on  Discharge  of 
Fuel  Oil,  Boiler  Feed,  Fire 
or  Sprinkler  Pumps.  Pro- 
longs Life  of  Pump. 

Manufactured  by 

Vaughn- 
G.  E.  Witt  Co. 

(Successor  to  G.  E.  Win  Co.,  Inc.) 
4222-24-26-28  Mollis   Street,   Emeryville, 


H.  W.Crozier 

M.  E.  E.  E. 

Consulting  Engineer,  Specializing  in 

DIESEL  ENGINEERING 

Specifications,  Supervision, 
Surveys,  Tests 

Diesel-electric,   Diesel,   Fuels 
and  Lubricating  Oils 

Holbrook    Building,    San   Francisco 
Cables-Radio.  "CROZIENGER" 


Hull  2931,  16-ft.  yacht  tender  for  above; 
1  Universal  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  2932,  50-ft.  fishing 
boat  for  Caleb  S.  Bragg,  New  York;  2  170- 
H.P.  Speedway  engs. 

Not  named,  hull  2935,  3;-ft.,  runabout 
for  R.  H,  Gallatin;  170  H.P.  Speedway 
eng,-  deliver  Mav  1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  2936,  75ft,  commuter 
boat  for  B.  H,  Borden;  2  300-H,P,  Speed- 
way engs.;  dehvcr  June  1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  2937,  66ft,  day  cruiser 
for  H.  Murray;  2  170  H,P,  Speedway  engs.; 
dehvcr  Aug.   1/29  est, 
DEFOE   BOAT   K   MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
Purchasing  Agent;  W,E,  Whitehouse, 
Yorcda,  hull   131,  steel  yacht,  for  Aaron 
De  Roy,   Detroit;   105   L,B.P.;    17  beam;  6 
loaded    draft;    14    mil,    loaded    speed;    110 
D.W.T.;    250   H.P,   dicsel   eng,;  keel  Aug, 
1/2S;   launch  May   1/29   est.;   deliver  June 
1/29  est. 

Bonny  11.,  hull  132,  wood  yacht  for  C, 
W,  Bonbright,  Fhnt,  Mich,;  61  L,B,P,; 
13  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  18  m.p.h.;  300 
I. H.P.  gas  eng.;  keel  Oct.  15/28;  launch 
Apr.  15/29  est.;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Obve  K.,  hull  13  3,  steel  yacht  for  C.  F, 
Kettering.  Detroit;  169  L,B,P.;  26  beam; 
12  loaded  draft;  15  knots  speed;  600 
D.W.T.;  1000  I. H.P.  diesel  engs.:  keel  Jan. 
15 '29;  launch  July  1/29  est.;  deliver  Aug. 
15/29  est. 

Verona  J,  hull  134,  wood  vacht  for 
Albert  A,  Rose,  Detroit;  75'6"'  I, H.P,; 
14'6"  beam;  14'  loaded  draft;  18  M,P,H,; 
70  D.W.T.;  500  HP.  gas  eng.;  keel  Jan. 
5/29;  launch  and  deliver  May   1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  135,  wood  yacht  for 
K  T.  Keller,  Detroit;  83  L.B.P,;  15'6" 
beam:  4'6"  loaded  draft;  14  M.P.H,  speed 
82  D.W.T.;  300  H.P,  Winton  diesel  engs, 
keel  Feb.  15/29;  launch  June  1/29  est, 
dehverv  July  1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 
V  Davis,  New  York;  138'6"  L,B.P,;  18 
beam:  5  loaded  draft;  20  M,P,H,;  150 
D,W.T.:  1400  l.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
May  1/29  est.:  launch  Oct,  1/29  est.: 
dehver  Apr.  15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  137,  steel  yacht  for  M, 
H.  Alworth,  Duluth:  135  L,B,P,;  22  beam: 
6'9"  draft;  14  M,P,H,;  175  D,W,T.;  600 
1,H.P.  diesel  engs,;  keel  Apr,  15/29  est,: 
launch  Sept,  1/29  est.;  deliver  Nov,  1/29 
est, 

DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY, 
Pittsburg,   Pa„   and  Wilmington,   Del. 
Hull    614,    diesel    engined     towboat    for 
stock;  125'6"  X  26'6"  x  5'  6", 

Hulls  691-694  inc.  four  steel  carfloats  for 

New   York   Central    Railroad   Co.;    270x38 

X  I0'5";  850  gro.  tons  ea.;  three  delivered. 

Hulls  795-799  inc.;  5  standard  barges  for 

stock;   130x30x7'6". 

Hulls  800  to  809  inc.;  10  standard  barges 
for  stock;   100  x  26  x  6'6";  one  delivered. 

Talcott.  hull  810,  steel  hull  dredge  for 
U,S.  Engineers  Office,  Washington,  D,C,; 
620  gr,  tons. 

Hulls  811-815  inc;  five  steel  dump  scows 


for   American    Dredging   Co,,   Philadelphia: 
112  X  34  X  12  ft, 

Hull  816,  steel  oil  barge  for  American 
Dredging  Co.,  Philadelphia;  100  x  34  x 
10'3", 

Hull  817,  one  welded  steel  barge  for 
stock;  100  X  26  X  6'6". 

Hulls  821  to  825  inc.:  5  deck  scows  for 
New  York  Central  R.R,;  100'x33'8"x9'7". 

Hulls  826  to  827  incl.:  2  1500-cu.  yd, 
dump  scows  for  Geo.  H.  Breymann  (i  Bros., 
New  York. 

Hulls  828  to  857  mcl.,  30  steel  deck 
barges  for  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  Trustee;  125 
x26x5'6". 

Hulls  858  to  876  inch,  19  standard 
M.R.C.  type  steel  barges  for  U.S.  Engineers" 
Office,  Memphis, 

Hulls  877  to  882  inch,  6  standard  M,R,C, 
type  steel  barges  for  U,S,  Engineers'  Office, 
Memphis, 
FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R,  S,  Page. 
Hull   105,  oil  barge  for  Oil  Tank  Corp.; 
146x34'8"xlO'2l/4"     (welded    barge);    keel 
Nov.    1/28. 

Hull  106,  hghter  hull  for  J,  W,  Sullivan 
Co.-  121x32'6"xl3'4l/2":  keel  Nov.  15/28; 
launched  Jan.  19/29;  delivered  Feb.  6/29. 

Hull  107,  welded  steel  barge  for  Boston 
Molasses  Co.;  60x20'4J^"x7'6";  launched 
Jan.  29/29. 

Hull  108,  same  as  above;  keel  Jan.  31/29; 
launched  Feb.  22/29. 

Hull  109,  dredge  hull  for  Gahagan  Const, 
Co.,  160  X  40xl3'6", 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Not  named,  hull  269,  bulk  freighter  for 

Pittsburgh    Steamship    Co.;    580    L.B.P.;    60 

beam;  19  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  speed;  12,000 

gr.    tons;    TE    engs,    2250    I,H.P,    2    W,T, 

boilers;   keel  Mar.    15/29   est.;  launch  June 

15/29  est.;  delivery  Aug.  1/29  est. 

Not   named,   steel   motor  boat  for  U,   S. 
Gypsum  Co,,  Chicago;  30'6"  x  6'  beam:  65 
H.P.   gas  eng.:  dehver  Apr.    15/29  est, 
HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   Sc   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Purchasing  Agent,  W,  H,  Dickey, 
Hull    1659,  steam  towboat  for  Wheehng 
Steel  Corp,;  keel  Jan,  10/29:  launched  Feb. 
26/29. 

Hull  1660,  lighthouse  tender  for  U,S, 
Bureau   of  Lighthouses, 

MANFTOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Purchasing  Agent,  H,  Meyer, 

Hull    244,    dieselelectric    dipper    dredge 

for  Great  Lakes  Dredge  £#  Dock  Co,,   156 

L.BP,;  43  beam;  10  ft,  draft  aft;  keel  Aug. 

30,'28;  launched   Dec.    18/28:   deliver  June 

1/29  est. 

Pere  Marquette  31,  hull  246,  tar  ferry 
for  Pere  Marquette  Rail:  Co.;  368  L.B.P.  57 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  18  m,  speed;  2  tur- 
bines; 3600  LH.P,  each;  4  Babcock  ^  Wil- 


WM,    CORNFOOT.   Praident 


GEO,  RODGERS.  Sec'r-Tr< 


^^^g^^^^^^ 


Incorporated 

Marine    and    Stationary    Boilers    and   Ship    Repairing   a    Specialty  —  Hydrat 
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cox    W.T.    boilers;   keel     Mar.     1/29     est.; 
launch  July  /29  est. 

Pere  Marquette   32,   hull   247,  car  ferry, 
sister  to  above;  keel  May  1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  248.  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  78  long;  15  beam;  8'9"  depth; 
6'  draft;   HO  HP,  F.in-hanks-Morse  eng. 
MARIETTA  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 
Hull  235,  stcrnwhecl  oil  barge  for  Tropi- 
cal  Oil   Co.;   203'x44'x5'6";   Marietta  tarn- 
den    comp.    eng.    14"x28"x84";    keel    Aug, 
1/28;  deliver  Jan.   11/29  est. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 

Midland,  Pa. 

One  dredge   hull   for  M.   H.  Treadwell 

Co.     of     New     York:    150'    x    70'    x    13'6"; 

launched. 

Four  barges   for  Pittsburgh    Plate     Glass 
Co.,   Pittsburgh;    135x26x10  ft. 
MIDLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LTD. 
Midland.  Ontario 
Purchasing  Agent;  R.  S.  McLaughKn. 
Fcrnie,     hull      23,      single      screw      pack- 
age freighter  for  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
Ltd  ■    250   L,B.P,;   42'9"   beam;    14'   loaded 
draft;     12    mi,    speed;     2200    D.W.T.;    TE 
steam  engs.;   1300  I.H.P.;  2  Scotch  boilers. 
14'6"    dia.    X    11'    long;    keel    Dec.    4/28; 
launched  Feb.  28/29;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 
Not  named,   hull    24,   bulk   freighter   for 
Canada    Steamship    Lines,    Ltd,.    Montreal: 
582   L.B.P,:  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;   11 
knots   speed;    12,000    D,W,T.;   T.E.    engs,: 
2800  I.H.P.:  3  Scotch  boilers:  15'3"  dia  x 
n'6"Ig. 

Midland  Prince,  converted  to  sell-un- 
loader;  deliver  May   1/29  est. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Purchasing  Agent,  Leo.  E.  Wege. 
Hull    149,   towboat  for      Standard    Unit 
Nav.    Co.;    92x24x5    ft.;   keel   May    10/28; 
launched  Feb.   1/29. 

Hull  161,  ferry  hull  for  stock;  150  L. 
B  P  ■  62  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  keel  Sept. 
16/28;  launched  Feb.  10/29;  deliver  Mar. 
10/29  est. 

Hull  166,  dredge  for  stock;  80  L.B.P. ;  36 
beam;  6  loaded  draft;  keel  Nov.  15/28; 
launched;  delivered  Jan.  10/29. 

Hull  167,  deck  barge  for  stock;  110  x  28 
x7'3":  keel  Dec.  15/28:  launched;  delivered 
Jan.  10/29. 

Hull  168,  deck  barge  for  stock;  110  x 
28x7'3";  keel  Dec.  15/28:  launched;  deliv- 
ered Jan.  10/29. 

W.  W.  Fischer,  hull  169.  dicsel  towboat 
for  Central  Sand  Co,;  120x26x51/2  ft.;  720 
I. HP.:  keel  Feb.  15/29. 

Hull  170,  deck  barge,  110x28x714  ft.; 
keel  Dec.  7/28;  launched;  deliver  March 
10/29  est. 

Hull  171,  deck  barge,  100x24x5  ft,;  keel 


12/28;   launched;    deln 


Ma 


10'  29 


Hull  172,  same  as  above, 
Hull    173,   deck   barge,    100x26x61/2  ft,; 
keel  Dec,    18/28;  launched;  deliver  March 
10/29  est, 

Hull    174,   same   as  above;  keel  Jan.  10/ 
29;  delivered  Feb.  27/29. 

Hull    175,   ferryboat,   for  Cheatham   Co., 
Tenn.:  gas.  eng.;  60x18x21/4  ft.         ,       ,      , 
Hull    176,    barge,    100x26x61/2    ft.;    keel 
Dec.  20/28. 

Hull  177,  tug,  50x12  ft.;  150  HP. 
Hull  178,  dredge,  100x36x8  ft. 
Hulls    179-183    inc.,    5    barges,    120x30x 
7  ft. 

Hull  184.  deck  barge:  180  x  40  x  91/i  ft. 
keel  Feb.  12/29. 

Hull  185.  deck  barge:  180  x  40  x  9/2  ft. 
keel  Feb.  21/29. 

Hull  186,  deck  barge:  180  x  40  x  9/2  ft 
keel  Mar.  7/29. 

Hull  187,  deck  barge,  110  x  32  x  71/^  ft, 
keel  Mar,    14/29   est. 

Hulls  188-189,  two  deck  barges  for  stock 
100x24x5  ft.:  keels  Mar.  21-28/29  est. 

Hulls  190-191,  two  deck  barges  tor  stock: 
75x20x5  ft,:  keels  Apr,  3-7/29  est, 

Hull    192,   deck  barge   for  stock;    120 
30  X  6  ft,;  keel  Apr,  2/29  est, 

Hull    193,    deck  barge  for  stock;    110 
28  X  714  ft,:  keel  Apr.  17/29  est. 

Hulls   194-195,   2  deck  barges  for  stoc 
100  X  24  X  5  ft, 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   8: 

DRYDOCK    COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing   Agent:    Jas.     Plummer,     233 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  hght  cruiser  CL-30 
for  United  States  Navy,  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  May  1/28;  deliver  June 
13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  deliver  Mar. 
13/31  est. 

Viking,  hull  328,  steel  yacht  for  Geo, 
F,  Baker,  Jr„  272'1"  L,0,A,;  36'6%"  beam; 
IS'6''  depth;  two  turbine  driven  G,E.  mo- 
tors-  2  Babcock  y  Wilcox  WT  boilers;  1200 
gross  tons:  2600  S,H,P.;  keel  July  3/28; 
Uiunched  Dec.  15/28;  deliver  Apr.  /29  est. 
Pennsylvania,  hull  329,  18  -  knot  express 
passenger  liner  for  Panama  Pacific  Line; 
6I3'3"  L.O,A,;  80'  beam;  52'  depth;  two 
turbine-driven  electric  motors;  8  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers;  keel  Oct,  15/28; 
launch  July  /29  est. 

City  of  Elwood,  hull  331,  diesel  conver- 
sion for  U.S,  Shipping  Board, 

Ward,  hull  33  2,  diesel  conversion  for 
US.  Shipping  Board. 

President  Harrison,  hull  333,  recondition- 
ing for  Dollar  Steamship  Co,,  San  Francisco, 


CALMAR  Rustless  Electric  Steel 

For 

PROPELLERS 

and  other  Corrosion  Resisting  Castings 

WARMAN  STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES;  CALIFORNIA 

CORDES  BROTHERS 

1  DRUMM  STREET.  RepresentatiMS  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Hough  &  Egbert 

IncorpoTated 
519  Robert  Dollar  Building 

San   Fcancisco 


Consulting    Engineers 

Plans,    Specifications,    Supervision 

Bureau  Veritas,  Surveyors 

Sales  Agents 

(or 

Marine  Equipment 

Representing: 

BRIDGEPORT  BRASS  COMPANY 

Condenser   Tubes. 

C.  M.  LANE  LIFE  BOAT  CO. 

Life  Boats. 

R.  H.  LAVERIE  8C  SONS,  Inc. 

Material  Testing  and  Inspection. 

THE   PRESCOTT   COMPANY 

Prescott    Tractors. 

WALTER  KIDDE  &  CO.,  Inc 

Rich   Smoke  Detecting  System. 
Lux   Fire    Extinguishing   System. 

VICTORY  FLUSHOMETER 
VALVES 

HOUGH  PATENT  BOILER  FEED 
CHECKS. 

DOUBLE  SEAL  PISTON  RINGS. 


PARKE  & 
KIBELE 

INCORPORATED 


Engineers  and  Machinists 
SHIP  REPAIRS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Manufacturtra  o( 

"Kibele  Straight  Line  Boiler 
Feed  Water  Controls" 

"Tobin  Commercial  Gas  Burners" 
"Kibele  Automatic  Steam  Atomiz- 
ing Oil  Burners" 


San  Pedro,   Calif. 
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Hulls  335-356.  tu'o  house  barges  for 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Co. 

Not  namd,  hull  337,  passenger  liner  for 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Indies  Nav.  Co.. 
New  York;  508  x  70'9"  x  39';  keel  Aug. 
/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  338,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.  /29  est. 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  \V.  Meeker. 

Salt  Lake  City,  hght  cruiser  for  United 
States  Navy;  10.000  tons  displacement; 
launched  Jan.  23/29;  deliver  July  9/29  est. 

Chester,  light  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States  Navy.  10.000  tons  displacement; 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  deliver  June   13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  Ss"  Co.,  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37'5" 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinen-:  keel  Feb.  4   29. 

THE  PUSEY  SC  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington.  Del. 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Bradford. 

Acania,  hull  1038.  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Arthur  E.  Wheeler.  New  York: 
126  L.O.A.:  2r6"  beam;  8'6"  app.  loaded 
draft;  2  250-B.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Oct. 
18/28;  launched  Jan.  26/29;  deliver  April 
15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1039,  oil  tanker  for 
Tide  Water  Oil  Co.;  225  L.B-P.;  44  beam; 
15'6"  loaded  draft;  101/2  knots  speed;  2300 
D.W.T.;  dicsel-elcctric  power;  1000  I.H.P.; 
eeel  Jan.  12/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1040,  yacht  for  Fred 
J.  Fisher,  Detroit;  236  L.O.A.;  34  beam: 
19  depth;  2  1100  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
Feb.   12/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1041,  yacht  for  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  New  York;  same  as  above; 
keel  Feb.  12/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named;  same  as  above;  keel  Mar.  12/29 


Special 
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Special 
Diesel  Metal 
for  Bearings 

Zinc  Plates 
for  Boilers 

Galvanizing  and 
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THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Office.  Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

John  M.  Dennis,  hull  2,  screw  double-end 
ferryboat  for  Claiborne-Annapolis  Ferry 
Co.;  198'  LB. P.:  60'  beam;  90'0"  loaded 
draft;  14  mi.  speed;  1188  D.W.T.;  Fair- 
banks-Morse direct  diesel  drive;  two  450- 
I.H.P.  engs.:  keel  Feb.  18/28;  launched 
Dec    15/28:  deliver  Mar.  15/29  est. 

Hydrographer,  hull  3.  steel  diesel-electric 
survey  boat  for  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Sun-ev,  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L.O  A.; 
143'  L.B.P.:  31'6"  molded  beam;  18'2" 
minimum  depth  to  top  of  main  deck  at 
side;  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10'6" 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  1  r6"  draft, 
aft;  2'  drag:  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel engines:  Westinghouse  generators  and 
auxiliaries;  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelling  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.    18/28. 

Not  named,  hull  4.  diesel-electric  ferrv- 
boat  for  Norfolk  County  Ferries.  Ports- 
mouth, Va.:  173'  LO.A.;  146'  L.B.P,;  57' 
beam  over-all:  37'  beam  of  hull  at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft:  two  400 
B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  two  General 
Electric  270kilowatt  generators;  one  Gen- 
eral-Electric propelling  motor  of  650  H.P.. 
keel    Jan.    15/29    est. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 

Charles  E.  Evans,  hull  264.  fire  and  patrol 
boat  for  Commisrioners.  Washington,  DC: 
55'  LO.A.;  11'9"  molded  beam:  6'9" 
molded  depth:  5'  loaded  draft:  31  D.W.T.: 
100  H.P.  Standard  diesel  eng.:  keel  Aug. 
25/28:  launched  Nov.  22/28;  dehver  Apr. 
1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  265,  steel  hull,  steam 
driven,  patrol  vessel  for  Super^'isors  of  New 
York  Harbor.  39  Whitehall  Street.  New 
York;  114  L.B.P.:  121'51/2"  L.O.A.:  24 
molded  beam:  lO'l'/j"  mean  draft:  T.  E. 
engs.:  Bahcock  &  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers;  keel 
Mar.  20/29  est. 

STATEN  ISLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Mariner's  Harbor.  N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C  Miller. 

Dongan  Hills,  hull  781,  ferryboat  for 
Dept.  of  Plant  and  Structure,  City  of  New 
York;  267'  long:  66'  breadth  over  guards; 
46'  molded  beam:  19'9"  molded  depth; 
comp.  engs.:  4000  I.H.P.;  W.  T.  boilers; 
keel  July  2/28. 

Hull  782.  barge  for  Grasselli  Chemical 
Co.;  150  X  38  X  12'6". 

Pittsburg,  hull  684,  dredge  hull  for  At- 
lantic. Gulf  £#  Pacific  Co.;  162  L.B.P.;  44 
beam:  15  loaded  draft. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  W.   Scott. 

Not  named,  hull  116,  passenger  and 
freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc..  New  York:  450  L.B.P.; 
6r6"  beam:  26'  loaded  draft:  13  knots 
speed;  9350  D.W.T.;  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
engs.:  keel  Mar.    14/29  est. 

Blue  Sunoco,  hull  117.  tanker  for  Sun 
Oil  Co.;  245  L.B.P.;  43  beam;  15'6"  loaded 
draft:  8  knots  speed:  2300  Bessemer  diesel 
engs  :  keel  Jan.  14/29. 

Hull  lis.  oil  tank  barge  for  Sun  Oil  Co.; 
18S'6"  LB. P..  31'  breadth;  U'e'  depth; 
6000  bbls.  capacity  on  9ft.  draft;  diesel- 
electric  propulsion:  keel  Mar.  11/29  est.: 
deliver  June  30  '29  est. 

Hull  120.  sister  to  above:  keel  Mar.  18/29 
est:  deliver  June  30/29  est. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purchasing  .Agent.   Otto    Hall. 

Not  named,  hull  182.  fire  boat  for  City 
of  Detroit;  125  L.B.P.;  29  beam;  10  loaded 


draft:    14   mi.   speed;      comp.      engs.;     950 
LH.P.;  2  B.  y  W.  boilers;  deliver  Aug./29 

TODD   DRYDOCK,   ENGINEERING    8: 
REPAIR   CORP., 
Brooklyn,    N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent.   H.  J.   Shannan. 

Yorkville,     hull    45,    steel    double  -  end 
ferryboat  for  City  of  New  York,  Dept.  of 
Plant  and  Structure;   151   L.O.A.;   53  beam 
over  guards;   37'6"  molded  beam;  depth  to 
top  of  beams  14'3";  draft  8'3";  steam  engs.; 
keel  Nov.    1/28:  launch  Mar.    15/29  est. 
THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 

Dwight  W.  Davis,  hull  69,  steam  pro- 
pelled towing  boat  for  Inland  Waterways 
Corp..  Washington,  D.C.;  140x25x9  ft.;  2 
500-H.P.  Nordberg  engs.;  equipped  to  burn 
powdered  coal,  keel  July  23/28;  launched 
Feb.  9/29;  deliver  April  1/29  est. 

Tom  Stallings,  74,  Western  river  type, 
steam  driven  30-ton  snag  boat  for  Memphis 
River  and  Harbor  District.  U.S.  Army  en- 
gineers; 127'x30x4'4";  keel  Nov.  27/28; 
launched  Feb.  19/29. 

Hull  77,  mooring  and  fascine  barge  for 
U.S.  Engineering  Office,  Memphis;  250  x 
26  X  7  ft. 

Hull  78,  same  as  above. 

Captain  George,  hull  79,  single  screw- 
tugboat  for  U.S.  Engineers  office.  Galves- 
ton: 65'6"xl7x7'71,/2":  190  B.H.P.  Winton 
diesel  eng. 


Repairs 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
Ltd.,  Union  Plant. 

Drydock.  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  stmrs. 
Captain  Gregory  Barrett,  President  Adams, 
District  of  Columbia.  President  Garfield,  K. 
R.  Kingsbury,  San  Mateo.  Everett.  U.  S. 
Grant.  Lubrico,  Solana,  Esperanza,  Pro- 
gresso.  R.  J.  Hanna,  Point  Montara,  Frank 
b.  Stout.  J.  B.  Stetson.  Lighthouse  No.  70, 
Shell  Co.  Barge  No.  6,  tug  Governor  Ir- 
win, ship  Star  of  Alaska.  Propeller  repairs: 
tug  F.  A.  Douty.  stmt.  W.  S.  Miller.  Dry- 
dock  and  paint:  stm.  whalers  Traveler.  Port 
Saunders,  Hawk,  Hercules.  Tailshaft  re- 
pairs: stmrs.  Point  Sur.  John  C.  Kirkpatrick. 
Misc.  repairs:  stmrs.  Virginia.  San  Jose. 
Point  Judith.  Point  Fermin.  Limon,  Tahiti, 
President  Johnson,  Washington,  Mongoha, 
Thos.  P.  Beal.  Capt.  A.  F.  Lucas.  Necani- 
cum,  Chona,  Myriam,  Emma  H.  Coppage. 
Los  Angeles.  Tascalusa,  Willwello,  Tejon, 
Munleon,  Royal  Arrow,  Levant  Arrow, 
U.S.S.  Rigel.  Haviside  derrick  barge  No.  3, 
m.s.  Silveroak,  Caliche,  tug  Sea  Prince. 
LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRYDOCK  CORP., 
San  Pedro,  CaUf. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  stmr. 
Chiloil.  Avalon,  Satanta.  Harvard.  Dllworth. 
Chilbar,  Dartford.  Yale,  m.s.  Orkanger  (no 
repairs).   Alerations:    m.s.    Hopshorg. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  AND 

SHIPYARD, 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Drydock.  clean,  paint,  misc.  hull  repairs: 
2  scows.  Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  misc. 
hull  and  machinery  repairs;  12  fishing  boats. 
Misc.  hull  and  machinery  repairs  not  re- 
quiring docking;  43  fishing  boats.  64 
commercial  jobs. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  New  York. 
Maryland,  Somers,  Paul  Hamilton,  Stoddert, 
Mahopac.  Misc.  repairs  incident  to  operation 
as  district  craft:  Tatnuck.  Swallow,  Chal- 
lenge, Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 


Builders  -Repairers  ♦  Steel  -Wood 


GENERAL  ENGINEEIONG  &  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 
BUILDERS  '  REPAIRERS  -  STEEL  WOOD 


^The  C  E.  has 
a  friend  here 


No,  he  has  never  been  here  before  ...  in  fact, 
this  is  the  first  time  the  ship  has  made  this 
port.  But  the  Chief  Engineer  knows  a  good 
friend  of  his  is  waiting  for  him. 

At  every  stop  the  C.  E.  finds  the  manager  at 
the  Shell  installation  a  willing  friend  and  helper. 
Though  they  may  have  never  met  before  their 
close  friendship  doesn't  show  it. 

They  tell  a  yarn  or  two  .  .  .  and  oil  problems 
are  settled  at  the  same  time.  All  Chief  Engineers 
know  Shell  products  and  know  that  they  are  the 
same  high  qualit>'  the  world  over. 


Who  did  What --and  How 


When  the  trim  steamer  Modjo- 
kerto  passed  in  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  flying  the  Netherlands  flag, 
passed  pratique  and  warped  at  her 
berth  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  San 
Francisco,  one  of  the  first  officers 
ashore  was  Chief  Engineer  T.  J. 
Van  Straaten. 

Operated  by  the  Java-Pacific 
Line,  the  Modjokerto,  8396  gross 
tons,  crossed  the  Pacific  on  her  first 
voyage  to  San  Francisco  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  in  regular  ser- 
vice. 

After  a  comprehensive  cruise 
along  the  'Front  under  pilotage  of 
local  officials  of  the  Java-Pacific 
Line,  Chief  Engineer  Van  Straaten 
stated  he  was  delighted  with  the 
waterfront.  He  was  on  his  first  trip 
here.  When  he  had  been  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  city  during  the  stay  of 
the  Modjokerto,  Chief  Van  Straaten 
said  San  Francisco  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  intriguing 
cities  in  the  world.  And  the  Chief 
should  know;  he  has  visited  most  of 
the  leading  port  cities  of  the  world 
during  his  quarter  of  a  century  at 
sea. 

The  sociable  Chief  Engineer  lau- 


ded the  facilities  of  the  Shell  Oil 
Company's  loading  terminals  at  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  and  San 
Pedro.  The  commendation  was  made 
following  the  delivery  to  the  Mod- 
jokerto of  Shell   lubricating  oil  at 


as  the  Modjokerto's  whistle  signal- 
led departure  for  the  long  voyage  to 
ports  in  the  Far  Ea.st. 


Another   delivery   of   Shell   Marine   Oils   being 

loaded    aboard    the    Molorship    Brandanger   at 

San   Francisco. 


San  Francisco,  and  the  loading  of 
Shell  fuel  oil  at  San  Pedro. 

"Quality  and  service  is  the  Shell 
motto  throughout  the  world,"  stated 
Chief  Engineer  Van  Straaten  as  he 
left  his  cabin  for  the  engine  room 


"Shell  oils  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  perfect  harmony  in  a  ves.sel's 
engine  room,"  reported  Chief  En- 
gineer Sorelie  of  the  motorship 
Brandanger. 

The  Chief  was  talking  "shop" 
while  the  Brandanger  lay  idle  at 
her  berth,  taking  on  a  large  con- 
signment of  Shell  marine  Diesel 
engine  lubricating  oil. 

"There  is  no  substitute  for  qual- 
ity in  lubricating  oil,  the  same  as 
any  other  product,"  continued  the 
Chief,  "and  there  is  wonderful 
quality  and  the  maximum  satisfac- 
tion in  every  barrel  of  Shell  oil." 

"Shell  oils  have  always  given  me 
and  my  engine  room  personnel  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  and  this  re- 
sults in  much  efficiency  in  the  op- 
eration of  my  vessel  and  the  effic- 
iency that  prevails  in  the  propul- 
sion department  of  the  Brandan- 
ger," added  Chief  Engineer  Sore- 
lie. 


Edited  by  Jerry  Scanlon 


William-  P.  Corrigan  is  now  sec- 
ond assistant  engineer  aboard  the 
William's  Line  intercoastal  carrier 
Willhilo.  For  more  than  a  year 
Corrigan,  who  is  widely-linown  in 
Pacific  Coast  engineering  circles, 
has  been  sailing  the  Atlantic. 

Promotion  for  attention  to  duty 
has  been  conferred  upon  James  Bul- 
lock and  Murdock  Murray  of  the 
Dollar  Line.  Bullock  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  position  of  superinten- 
dent engineer  and  Murray  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  engineer. 

During  the  convalescence  of  Chief 
U.  Grant  Rowley  of  the  Panama 
Mail   liner  Corinto,    James    Burke, 

former  first  assistant  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  propulsion  depart- 
ment. Rowley  is  now  rapidly  on  the 
mend  and  will  return  to  his  old 
berth  on  the  Corinto  on  the  next 
voyage.  Rowley  is  senior  engineer 
of  the  Panama  Mail  Line. 

J.  V.  Young  is  now  first  assistant 
engineer  aboard  the  McCormick 
freighter  West  Notus,  and  George 
Gogin  is  second  assistant  engineer 
aboard  the  same  carrier. 

Both  are  now  sailing  out  of  San 
Francisco  after  being  aboard  ves- 
sels sailing  out  of  other  ports  for 
some  time. 

Emil  Behrle  is  chief  engineer  of 
the  West  Notus. 


After  seven  years  with  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company,  Fred  R. 
Altman  has  resigned  as  second  as- 
sistant engineer  on  the  Malolo  to 
accept  the  position  as  boiler  inspec- 
tor with  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler 
Inspection  &  Insurance  Company. 

The  San  Francisco  port  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Roy  Fellom, 
its  author,  which  would  transfer 
control  of  the  waterfront  from  the 
state  to  city  was  shelved  by  a  vote 
of  six  to  three. 

Senator  Christian  of  Hayward 
made  the  direct  charge  that  the  bill 
was  a  political  football  and  de- 
clared that  "interests  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's politicians  are  involved,  not 


Chief  Engineer  John  E.  Hill. 

the  interests  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco." 

Chief  Engineer  John  E.   Hill   of 

the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
British  Columbia  coastwise  service, 
on  his  recent  retirement  after 
thirty  years  in  this  company,  was 
honored  at  a  meeting  of  his  fellow 
engineers  and  presented  with  a 
purse  of  gold.  Mrs.  Hill  was  pre- 
sented with  a  handbag  and  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers. 

John  E.  Hill  joined  this  service 
in  1898  on  the  steamship  Queen 
City,  coming  to  the  service  from  the 
Union  Iron  Works  in  San  Francisco. 
He  took  out  chief's  papers  over 
twenty  years  ago  and  has  served  in 
the  capacity  of  chief  engineer  on 
practically  every  steamer  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  British  Columbia 
coastwise  service,  his  last  ship  be- 
ing the  Princess  Royal. 

J.  W.  Kemp  has  been  appointed  to 
assist  E.  S.  McGrath  of  Sudden  & 
Christenson's  Portland  offices  in 
the  handling  of  the  Arrow  Line 
fleet.  The  agency  was  formerly 
handled  by  the  States  Steamship 
Company. 

Retention  of  the  name,  United 
States  Lines  was  announced  by  of- 
ficials of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  for  the  five  vessels  of 


the  American  Merchant  Line  and 
the  six  vessels  of  the  United  States 
lines  recently  purchased  by  P.  W. 
Chapman,  Inc..  of  New  York. 

Swayne  &  Hoyt,  San  Francisco, 
sold  the  freighters  Point  Judith  and 
Point  Lobos,  each  of  3700  tons,  and 
the  carriers  are  now  flying  the  house 
flag  of  the  McCormick  Steamship 
Company  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  two  freighters  prior  to  pur- 
chase were  operated  by  Swayne  & 
Hoyt  in  the  Gulf-Pacific  service. 
The  McCormick  interests  purchased 
the  steamers  to  replace  the  cargo 
vessels  Wahkeena  and  Ernest  H. 
Meyer.  The  Point  Judith  and  Point 
Lobos  were  built  in  1918  in  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

The  genial  smile  and  wai-m  wel- 
come of  Captain  James  Sinnott  that 
greeted  all  visitors  to  Crowley's 
Launch  &  Tugboat  Co.  at  the  foot  of 
Howard  St'.,  San  Francisco  for  nearly 
forty  years  is  missing.  Captain  Sin- 
nott passed  away  after  a  long  ill- 
ness last  month.  He  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  first 
men  employed  by  Thomas  Crowley. 
From  the  days  he  was  in  short 
pants.  Captain  Sinnott  spent  his 
life  along  the  San  Francisco  water- 
front. 

H.  J.  Wade,  general  passenger 
agent  in  London  for  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  is  now  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  conferring  with  officials  of 
the  N.Y.K.  He  was  greeted  upon  ar- 
rival at  all  Pacific  Coast  ports  by 
officials  of  the  company  and  during 
his  visits  to  the  various  port  cities 
has  been  extensively  entertained. 

Captain  Lester  J.  Hall  is  now  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  Seattle  of- 
fices of  Alexander  &  Baldwin.  He 

siorved  for  many  years  with  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company,  his 
last  command  being  the  steamer 
Maui. 

It  is  expected  that  Captain  "Kan" 
Habbennette  in  command  of  the 
Manoa  will  be  assigned  to  the  Maui 
sometime   this   month. 

There  is  much  enthusiasm  being 
evinced  concerning  the  forthcom- 
ing Pacific  Coast  Motor  Boat  Show 
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JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 

To  and  From 

PACinC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Cither  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  ^  Baltic  P»rt8 

MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  (3all  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

express  freight  and  passenger  service  to  and  from 
WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los   Angeles — San   Francisco — Puget   Sound — British   Ct>lumbia — Monthly  Sailings 

FOR  RATES.  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

Ccmtnl  Atenu  Pjcilic  Co»»t 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANOSCO 

LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE 

MP    &■  H.   R    McLAURIN  PORTLAND  W    R    GRACE  W  CO..  Ap..  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

8  Cojtral  Bldg..  Los  ADgekj.  Calif.  LIDELL   a   CLARKE  Hogc  Bldg.  C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Ajt. 
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the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Captain 
Saunders  will  not  return  until 
around  August  1,  he  stated  before 
he  sailed  on  the  Malolo  for  Hawaii. 


ing    1928.    the    French    Line    report 
revealed. 


The  United  States  Army  will  pass 
on  bids  for  the  purchase  of  the 
veteran  troopship  Thomas,  now  an- 
chored in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Sale 
will  be  to  the  highest  bidder.  Ten- 
ders have  been  received  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  purchase  of  the 
Thomas  which  has  been  continu- 
ously in  service  between  San  Fran- 
cisco. Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines 
since  1898. 


Advices  from  New  York  state 
that  the  California-New  York  Ex- 
press    Steamship     Lines,     Inc.,     of 

New  York  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware  with  a 
capitalization  of  2500  shares  of 
common  stock. 

The  value  of  the  stock  and  the 
amount  of  capitalization  was  not 
revealed  in  the  advices  received  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


A  request  has  been  made  by  the 
Port  of  Portland  to  the  Army  En- 
,?ineers  to  take  over  the  work  of 
maintaining  dikes  constructed  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  by 
the  port.  The  request  stated  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Army  En- 
gineers Office  has  built  dikes  at 
various  points  in  the  Columbia  river 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette 
river  and  plans  to  construct  others, 
the  port  commission  holds  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  over  dikes  installed 
by  the  port.  No  report  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  port  commission  from 
the  government  regarding  the  re- 
quest. 
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When  George  Armes,  president 
of  the  General  Engineering  and 
Drydock  Company,  San  Francisco, 
alighted  from  the  train  at  the  Oak- 
land mole  and  was  greeted  by  a 
group  of  shipping  officials,  he  was 
beaming  like  a  school-boy  who  has 
just  received  a  certificate  of  pro- 
motion. 

And  well  might  President  Armes 
wreathe  his  face  in  smiles.  He  was 
the  successful  low  bidder  for  the 
construction  of  three  new  Coast 
Guard  cutters,  which  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2,500,000. 

President  Armes'  bid  was  in  com- 
petition with  the  leading  shipyards 
of  the  United  States.  Awarding  of 
the  contract  means  that  the  General 
Engineering  yards  will  resemble  an 
over-worked  bee-hive  during  the 
honey  season  for  some  time  to 
come.  Last,  but  not  least,  several 
hundred  additional  men  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the 
three  new  cutters. 


Joseph   Moreno,   popular    secretary    of    the 

Marine    Engineers'    Beneficial    Association, 

No.  35.  of  San  Francisco. 

D.  E.  Gould  will  leave  the  Ameri- 
can Mail  Line  the  first  of  April.  He 
was  Portland  city  passenger  agent 
and  also  was  identified  with  the 
Seattle  offices.  Gould  plans  to  con- 
nect with  another  steamship  line 
sometime  this  month,  according  to 
advices   received  by  friends. 


Progress  during  1928  is  shown  in 
the  report  just  made  public  by  the 
French  Line.  The  report,  issued 
through  the  offices  of  Pierre  de 
Malglaive,  the  company's  general 
representative  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  shows  that  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  last  year  a 
grand  total  of  423,813  passengers, 
of  which  182,692  were  first  and 
second  cabin  passengers,  traveled 
on  the  French  Line  vessels  in  the 
transatlantic  and  Mediterranean 
services. 

Six  large  liners  were  in  the 
course  of  construction  in  1928, 
plans  for  four  others  being  drawn, 
one  new  office  being  opened  in  the 
United  States  and  five  other  of- 
fices enlarged.  A  very  decided  in- 
crease  over   1927   was   shown   dur- 


To  conform  to  the  names  of  other 
vessels  of  the  Williams  Line  inter- 
coastal  fleet,  the  motorship  See- 
konk,  recently  purchased  by  the 
company,  has  been  rechristened 
Willmoto. 


Shipmates     of     Allen    S.     Gates, 

third  officer  aboard  the  freighter 
Horace  Luckenbach,  are  mystified 
over  his  disappearance  while  the 
steamer  was  off  the  Oregon  Coast, 
March  15.  When  it  came  time  for 
him  to  stand  his  watch  no  trace  of 
Gates  could  be  found,  although  an 
intensive  search  of  the  vessel  was 
conducted. 

Joseph  Moreno,  secretary  of  the 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  -As- 
sociation, No.  35,  of  San  Francisco, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  maritime 
officials  maintaining  a  shore-side 
position.  For  seven  years  "Joe" 
Moreno  has  been  secretary  of  the 
organization. 

"Joe"  first  went  to  sea  in  the 
steamer  San  Bias  in  1899,  when 
Thomas  Sawdon  was  chief  engin- 
eer. He  started  his  sea  career  as  an 
oiler.  He  served  on  more  than  ten 
ships,  until  he  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  fireboat  David 
Scannell,  a  position  he  maintained 
until  1922,  when  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Marine  Engineers. 


Pleased  with  his  survey  of  East- 
ern terminals  of  the  Company, 
Roger  Lapham,  president  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco after  a  month's  visit  on  the 
Atlantic   Coast. 


Harrv  Scott,  president  of  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation,  Pa- 
cific Coast  representatives  for  the 
Westfal-Larsen  Lines  announces 
that  commencing  August,  vessels  of 
the  line  will  be  routed  direct  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports  via  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 
The  present  fast  service  will  not 
be  disrupted;  the  vessels  now  en- 
gaged in  this  trade  will  be  replaced 
by  faster  vessels  capable  of  follow- 
ing this  course  and  yet  reaching 
the  river  Plate  in  record  time.  Each 
new  vessel  will  be  capable  of  14 
knots  speed  and  will  be  equipped 
with  first  class  passenger  accom- 
modations for  twelve  passengers 
and  with  60,000  cubic  feet  of  re- 
frigerator space. 


The  Admiral  Line  offices  an- 
nounce that  the  liner  H.  F.  Alex- 
ander will  resume  service  on  May 
10.  The  crack  liner  is  now  under- 
going    extensive     overhauling,    in- 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


120  Market  Street 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
RTTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


The  'Pioneer  %^frigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service  to  Sew  YorU 

S.S.California                                            c/^  Via  Patiama  and  Havana 

S.S.  Mongolia                                    /^i*s^^--^^  Carrying  First  and 

S.S.  Virginia                                L^V^^^^J^S"  Tourist  Cabin  Passengers 

Sailing  every  other  Saturday                  ggS^^^M:-.^  Largest  capacity  of 

from  San  Francisco                         JlHHi^^^^^^BML  n  c  ■        ^  j   ^^a 

_              i       X ,       1                            ^^^^r^'*.'^^^^gg!g  Retngerated  and 

Every  other  Monday                         '"^^^^'^^ilJmMK^^  „     f  .  .    ^ 

from  Los  Angeles                                           ^^E^^  Cool-A.r  Space 

DIRECT  PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE 

p,»e„g„  Office,:  Panama  Pacific  Line 

4«0    Mala   St..    San  Francuco.  *    ■»«••••»»•»     —    — 

715  Wert  Seventh  St.,  Los  Angel 


INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  CO. 


Pacifi 

311    Califor 

Pacific  S.S.  Co 

204   Central 


Freight    Off; 
Steamship   Company 


Francisco 

linal,  SeUtl< 
L.OS  Angelcc 
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\  ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  | 

0  PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE  | 

i  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  0 

0  AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN  0 

^  For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to  ^ 

1  E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc.  | 

^  General  Agents  Pacific  Coast  ^ 

%  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone-Douglas  8040-8041-8042  | 

g  B.  W.  GREER  fe?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  g 

g  NORTON,  LILLY  £=?  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  g 
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FURNESS  LINE 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE." 

Express,  Freight  and  Patstngtr 

Sefptct 

Pacific  Coast  Ports  to 

United  Kingdom  and  Continent 

FURNESS  [Padfiic],  Ltd. 

Pacific  Coast   Agents 

\   \NCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
S.\N  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
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eluding  complete  overhaul  of  her 
engines,  and  she  will  be  refurnished 
throughout,  the  report  stated. 


Charles  A.  Perkes,  assistant 
n-eight  traffic  manager  for  the 
Dollar  Line  in  Shanghai  is  now 
visiting  Pacific  Coast  offices  and 
terminals  of  the  company.  Perkes 
has  been  in  the  Orient  for  several 
years  and  this  is  his  first  trip  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  more  than  five 
years. 


Appointment  of  Howard  W. 
Woodruff  as  chief  clerk  for 
Williams,  Dimond  &  Co.,  has  been 
announced  by  Harold  C.  Smith,  dis- 
trict manager  in  Los  Angeles. 
Woodruff  has  been  for  the  last 
seven  years  office  manager  in  Los 
Angeles  for  the  McCormick  Steam- 
ship Company. 

Woodruff  entered  transportation 
work  in  1916  as  statistician  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  Portland. 
His  first  connection  with  a  steam- 
ship company  was  with  the  Parr- 
McCormick  Company  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Later  he  was  transferred  to 
Seattle  as  assistant  agent  for  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company, 
and  in  1922  he  was  sent  to  Los  An- 
geles as  assistant  to  Sam  Y.  Knight, 
district  manager  for  the  McCor- 
mick Steamship  Company. 


Herbert  M.  Stiles,  chief  wireless  operator  of 

the  Panama  Pacific  liner  California.  Herbert 

is  only  nineteen  years  of  age. 

William  H.  Andrews,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Transpor- 
tation Club,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Alexandria  Hotel,  reports  that 
the  membership  in  the  organization 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  new 
club  quarters  were  opened  first  of 
the  year  and  that  it  is  expected  the 
membership  will  reach  five  hun- 
dred steamship  and  railroad  offi- 
cials before  the  end  of  the  present 
year. 
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The  second  edition  of  "Modern 
Valve  Control  Practice,"  the  title  of 
the  book  issued  by  Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc.,  describing  the  C-H  automatic 
valve  control  system,  has  just  been 
published. 

This  new  edition  contains  much 
additional  information  and  data  not 
included  in  the  original  book.  Many 
new  photographs  show  the  use  and 
installation  of  motor-driven  valves. 
These  views  are  grouped  by  appli- 
cations graphically  demonstrating 
the  service  rendered  in  power 
plants,  water  works,  gas  plants, 
etc.  The  text  supplements  the  illus- 
trations. 

Considerable  care  has  apparently 
gone  into  the  making  of  this  new 
book,  and  it  should  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  every  plant  engineer's 
library.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free, 
upon  request  to  Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc.,  62  12th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. 


Trade  Literatiire 


Enjoy  Yachting  in  Any  Weather 

is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  little  book- 
let recently  published  by  The  Sper- 
ry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting owners,  builders,  and  de- 
signers of  seagoing  yachts  with 
the  advantages  of  the  Gyro  ship 
stabilizer.  The  book  is  beautifully 
printed  on  cream  colored  coated 
stock   and   well      illustrated     with 

DIESEL-ELECTRIC  FERRY 
The  boats  of  the  Electric  Ferries,  Incor- 
porated, operating  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  over  the  Hudson  River,  are  de- 
monstrating to  the  metropolis  the  benefits 
of  diesel-electric  propulsion.  Two  350-horse- 
power  Nelseco  diescl  engmes.  direct-con- 
nected to  Electro-Dynamic  Company  genera- 
tors provide  power  for  a  580-shaft  horse- 
power Electro-Dynamic  Company  main  pro- 
pulsion motor. 

The  six  boats  average  12  trips  an  hour, 
and  average  3500  automobiles  a  day  across 
the  river.  The  trip  requires  six  minutes.  It 
is  claimed  that  since  these  ferries  started 
operation  on  November  8,  1926,  not  one 
boat  has  missed  a  trip  due  to  engine  trouble. 


graphs,  tables,  drawings,  testimon- 
ials, and  half-tone  cuts  of  many 
beautiful  yachts  equipped  with  the 
gyro  stabilizer.  Some  of  the  chap- 
ters deal  with  such  subjects  as:  Ad- 
vantages of  stabilization;  Stabiliz- 
ing forces  are  gently  applied; 
Waves  cannot  strain  a  stabilized 
ship;  Mechanical  simplicity;  Oper- 
ating principles;  and  testimonies  of 
various  users  of  the  gyro  stabilizer. 


Trade  Note 

Page  Brothers  of  San  Francisco 
announce  the  incorporation  of  the 
firm  in  Oregon  with  Harald  Carl, 
vice-president,  managing  the  Port- 
land office  at  1114  Board  of  Trade 
Building  and  William  S.  Murison. 
secretary,  managing  the  Seattle  of- 
fice at  907  Dexter  Horton  Building. 
With  offices  in  San  Francisco. 
Portland,  and  Seattle,  they  are  in  a 
ver>'  good  position  to  keep  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Freight  and  Charter 
market  well   covered. 

Page  Brothers  have  been  very  ac- 
tively engaged  as  ship-brokers  for 
the  past  fifty  years  and  in  that 
time  have  gained  a  very  enviable 
reputation  both  here  and  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  their  policy  in  the  past, 
however,  to  confine  their  activities 
purely  to  chartering.  The  policy  of 
the  company,  in  order  to  meet 
changing  conditions,  is  now  amend- 
ed, and  it  is  their  intention  to  not 
only  continue  with  the  full-cargo 
business  but  also  to  engage  as  par- 
cel brokers  and  freight  forwarders. 
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MACKAY   RADIO    AND    TELEGRAPH    COMPANY 

What 

ff^dckay  <SMarine 

%idio  Offers 

In  addition  to  all 
types  of  equipment 


Most  Ship  operators  and  masters  know  of  the 
high  efficiency  of  Mackay  Marine  Radio 
equipment — the  finely  built  and  expertly  in- 
stalled Arc,  Spark  and  Tube  equipment 
which  we  sell  outright  or  install  on  moderate 
leasing  terms.  In  addition,  Mackay  Marine 
Radio  understands  the  true  value  of  service 
— For  instance : 

Inspection  are  handled  through  our  complete  Mar- 
and  Repairs  ine  Radio  Service  departments  which 
are  maintained  at  all  the  Coast's  major  points 
of  call — Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  New  Or- 
leans and  New  York,  too. 

Supply  Our  various  service  stations  carry  stocks  of 
'Depots  Marine  Radio  supplies  and  materials,  likewise 
experts  are  on  hand  to  care  for  adjustments 
and  tuning  up.  Charges,  you  will  find,  are 
very  low  for  this  service.  We  invite  ships, 
other  than  those  of  our  users,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  service,  also. 

Communication  is  just  another  advantage.  Mackay 
Radio  has  a  long  reach,  with  its 
coastal  service,  its  efficient  Marine  stations 
and  regular  contact  with  many  ships  at  sea. 
Our  powerful  C.W.  ships  never  hesitate  to 
relay,  free  of  charge,  to  ships  otherwise  out 
of  range.  The  efficient  Mackay  equipment 
gives  the  equipped  vessel  a  Marine  Radio 
communication  service  that  meets  every  need. 

Kolster  If  you  have  not  seen  this  new  model,  be 
Compass  sure  to  write  for  details.  Fifteen  new  im- 
provements, including  both  visual  and  oral 
bearing  features  are  incorporated  in  this 
modern  navigating  instrument.  It  offers  un- 
failing precision  in  any  weather. 

provide  all 


MACKAY  RADIO 
&  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 


DOLIAR 


IP  LINE  I 


"TRANS-PACinC" 

Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

S   between   Los  Angeles,   San  Francjsco,   T 
Kobe.    Shanghai.    Hong    Kong.    Manila. 


Honolulu.        ■ 


"ROUND-THE-WORLD" 

Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    bereecn    Bosion.    New    York.    Havana. 
Colon.    Balboa.    Los   Angelei.    San   Francisco.    Honolulu.    Kobe.    Shang- 
hai.   Hong    Kong.    Manila.    Singapore,    Penang,    Colombo,    Suez,    Port 
Said,   Alexandria,  Naples,   Genoa.  Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

"INTERCOASTAL  WEST  BOUND" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY     SAILINGS     b 
Angeles,    San    Francisco.      Cargo 


Oakla. 


ishipir 


"TRANS-PACIFIC  FREIGHT  SERVICE" 


For  Complete  Information  Apply  to 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

ROBERT  DOLLAR  BUILDING 

311  CAl.lFORNL\  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Garfield    4300. 

CENTRAL  BUILDING  25    BROADWAY 

LOS  ANGELES  NEW  YORK 

Telephones:    TRinity    4891  BowUtig   Green   3144 


liSucBiami 


Canadian.' AustralasianKoyal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,   T.H.      SUVA,  FIJI. 
AUCKLAND.  N.Z.       SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 
By  the   new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  R.M.S.  NIAGARA 

(Motorship)  „ 

23,000   Tons   Dis.  20,000  Tons  Dis. 

SaiUng   (rom  VANCOUVER,    B.C. 
Every  28  tiays. 


to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia, 

the   following   up-to-date   cargo   steal 

M.S.    HAURAKI  S.S.  WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For    Fares,    Rates   and    Saihngs   apply   to 

any  office   of    the 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY    CO.    and    aU 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999    Hastings    Street    West  Vancouver,    B 


VESSELS 


FOURTEEN  "14* 

of    the 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  of  B.  C. 

UMITED 
Sail   Regularly  from  th«  Company's  Wharf,   Vancouver,   B.C. 
Calling  at  Bowen  Island,  Sechelt,  Powell  River,  CampbeU  River.   Mat 
Bay,    Ocean    Falls,    SuH    Infer,    Bella    Coola,    Prince    Rupert,    Anyox, 
Howe  Sound  Points  and  All   Northern  B.C.  Logging  Camps  and  Can- 
neries.   For  information  aa  to  Sailings,  Fares  and  Freight  Rates  apply  to 
Head   Offices   on   Wharf,    Foot   Carrall   St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
Telephone  Seymour   306 


PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 
Deck  Stores  Engineers  Stores 

Plymouth   Cordage  Stanley  Tools 

Blocks  St«rre«  Tools 

Marine  Paints  Cory's  Marine  Equipment 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nautical  Books  and  Charts,  Valves  and  Fittings 


April 
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Trade,  Traffic,  and  Shippin 


Alabama's  State  Terminal 


(Contmucd  fr 

Agents  of  the  Gulf-Pacific  Line 
report  the  addition  of  two  vessels  to 
its  service.  Steamers  leave  Mobile 
at  intervals  of  ten  days,  put  in  at 
New  Orleans,  westbound,  and  at 
Galveston  and  Lake  Charles  on  the 
eastbound  trip.  The  Transmarine 
Line  has  a  direct  service  from  Mo- 
bile to  the  Pacific  Coast  every  14 
days.  Luckenbach  liners  sail  every 
two  weeks  from  Mobile,  taking  car- 
go at  Houston  and  New  Orleans. 
The  Redwood  line  maintains  a  simi- 
lar schedule  from  Mobile. 

Mobile  is  served  by  five  rail- 
roads; Louisville  &  Nashville,  Gulf, 
Mobile  &  Northern.  Southern  Rail- 
way. Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  Alabama, 
Tennessee  &  Northern,  all  of  which 


m  Page  147) 

have  equal  connections  with  the 
joint  interchange  tracks,  classifica- 
tion yards,  and  shipside  tracks  of 
the  Alabama  State  Docks,  in  addi- 
tion to  terminals  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  these  several  lines.  The 
Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern 
Railroad  has  a  close  working  ar- 
rangement with  the  Frisco  Lines, 
with  which  it  is  connected,  forming 
a  junction  at  Aliceville,  Alabama. 
The  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern  has  a 
similar  working  agreement  with  the 
lines  of  the  Burlington  Route.  With 
these  and  other  connections  the  port 
of  Mobile  is  well  served  throughout 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  west,  the 
east,  and  the  southeast,  and  enjoys 
preferential  rail  rates  over  a  wide 
territory. 


World's  Steel  Exports  in  1928  27  per 
cent  Over  Pre-war  Era 


THE  world's  total  exports  of 
steel  in  1928  reached  a  new 
high  record.  27  per  cent  above 
the  prewar  trade  in  this  basic  com- 
modity, the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  reports,  presenting  strik- 
ing evidence  that  postwar  rehabili- 
tation has  become  a  settled  fact  in 
the  world's  economy. 

It  was  not  until  1926  that  steel 
exports  were  able  to  approximate 
the  1913  level.  In  the  past  two 
years,  however,  the  trade  has  shown 
remarkable  growth,  beginning  to 
make  up  some  of  the  ground  lost 
during  the  years  that  its  normal  ex- 
pansion was  interrupted.     The  five 


principal  steel  producers  —  Ger- 
many, France,  Belgium-Luxemburg. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States — last  year  exported  about  21 
per  cent  of  their  joint  production 
of  approximately  100,000,000  tons. 
"This  outstanding  evidence  that 
steel  is  back  again  on  the  road  of 
progress  as  a  commodity  in  the 
world's  markets,"  states  the  Coun- 
cil, "indicates  that  the  thousand 
and  one  industries  it  serves  all  over 
the  world  have  resumed  their 
steady  growth.  It  means  that  more 
rails  are  being  laid,  more  bridges 
built,  more  factories  renewed  and 
reconditioned,  more  buildings  erect- 


ed, and  an  infinite  variety  of  addi- 
tional commodities  —  automobiles, 
machinery,  tools,  and  equipment — 
are  being  made." 

Steel  exports  of  the  five  principal 
producers  in  1913  totalled  about 
17,050,000  tons.  In  1926  this  figure 
was  reached  and  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded with  a  joint  export  of  17,- 
910,000  tons.  The  following  year 
saw  a  jump  to  20.477,000  tons  and 
1928  a  further  gain  to  21,698,000 
tons.  The  1928  exports  were  divided 
as  follows:  Germany.  5,030,000  tons; 
France,  4,950,000  tons;  Belgium- 
Luxemburg,  4,250,000  tons;  Great 
Britain,  4,605,000  tons;  United 
States,   2,863,000  tons. 

The  United  States  m.ade  the  larg- 
est gain  over  1927  of  about  660,000 
tons.  Germany  was  next,  with  a 
gain  of  about  500,000  tons.  Bel- 
gium-Luxemburg alone  showed  a 
loss,  amounting  to  about  100,000 
tons.  While  the  United  States  is 
the  largest  producer  of  steel,  it  ex- 
ports only  about  6  per  cent  of  its 
production,  while  Germany  exports 
about  30  per  cent.  Great  Britain 
and  France  more  than  50  per  cent, 
and  Belgium-Luxemburg  about  85 
per  cent. 

The  Council  also  indicates,  as  ev- 
idence of  accelerating  trade  activ- 
ity, the  fact  that  more  than  |1,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  additional  export 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  world's 
nations  in  excess  of  their  1927 
business. 

The  six  nations  which  carry  on 
half  the  world's  export  commerce- 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Canada,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States— reported  1928  exports  ag- 
gregating $16,343,000,000,  a  gain 
of  5  per  cent  over  1927.  Germany 
made  the  largest  gain,  amounting 
to  15  per  cent,  while  Canada's 
gain  was  9  per  cent,  the  United 
States  5  per  cent,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain's I'j  per  cent.  France  and  Jap- 
an suffered  slight  losses. 

The  council  will  hold  its  Six- 
teenth Annual  Convention  in  Balti- 
more April  17,  18,  and  19,  and  on 
the  basis  of  registrations  already 
received,  the  largest  attendance  in 
years  is  expected,  including  execu- 
tives from  every  section  of  the 
country  and  from  every  element  of 
commerce  and  industry,  agriculture 
and  banking  engaged  in  foreign 
trade. 
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Special  Vacation  Cruise! 

[On  the  MALOLO,  Mayi8] 

i6  days  to  Hawaii  and  return,  with 
y  days  in  the  Islands 

THIS  May  you  can  visit  Hawaii,  spend  a  week 
in  the  Islands,  and  return  to  San  Francisco  in  a 
two  weeks'  glorious  vacation! 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Matson  Line 
makes  it  possible  for  you,  by  sailing  on  the  de  luxe 
Malolo  from  San  Francisco,  to  see  Hawaii  and  re- 
turn in  a  two  weeks'  cruise  never  before  available  in 
this  number  of  days. 

Your  vacation  trip  ideal  will  start  on  Saturday. 
May  18,  when  the  Malolo.  the  finest  ship  on  the 
Pacific.sails  for  Honolulu  on  this  "Vacation  Special" 
cruise  which,  owing  to  the  jMalolo's  speed  of  four 
days  to  Hawaii,  will  allow  you  a  stay  of  seven  days 
in  the  Islands,  seeing  Honolulu,  the  Island  of  Oahu, 
and  enjoying  a  special  side  trip  on  the  Malolo  to 
Jlilo  and  the  J'olcano.  returning  to  San  Francisco  at 
<5  A.M.  Monday,  June  3. 

This  springtime  cruise  includes,  if  desired,  all 
transportation,  hotels  in  Honolulu  and  at  the  Vol- 
cano, and  sightseeing.  Hawaii's  flowering  trees  are 
then  in  full  bloom.  You  will  enjoy  surfriding  and 
outrigger  canoeing  at  Waikiki,  golf  on  the  famous 
Waialac  course,  motoring,  tropic  fruits,  fascinating 
native  life. 

Luxury,  change  of  environment,  congenial  com- 
pany, and  unforgettable  scenery  will  be  found  in  this 
remarkable  holiday.  And  the  tour  prices  are  most 
moderate.  Write  for  "Seven  Glorious  Days  in 
Hawaii." 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Freight,  Charters,  Sales 


March  15,  1929. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  the  U.  K.-Continent:  Belgian 
str.  Scheldestad,  Vancouver  to  Por- 
tugal, 31/-,  Mar./Apr.,  L.  Dreyfus 
&  Co.;  British  m.s.  Jedmoor,  Van- 
couver to  Greece,  35/-,  Apr.;  Brit- 
ish str.  Callandia,  Portland  to  Ire- 
land, 31/3,  Apr.,  Balfour  Guthrie  & 
Co.;  British  str.  Ethelwolf,  Port- 
land or  Puget  Sound  to  Lisbon, 
31/9,  option  Vancouver  loading 
31/6,  Apr. ;  Italian  str.  Istria.  North 
Pacific  to  Belfast  and  West  Hartle- 
pool, Mar./Apr..  Canadian  Ameri- 
can Shipping  Co.;  British  str.  Ben- 
raacdhui,  Vancouver  to  U.K.-Cont., 
$1.55,  Apr.,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co.;  German  str.  Taifun, 
British  Columbia  to  U.K.-Continent, 
lump  sum,  Apr.,  Canadian  Ameri- 
can Shipping  Co. 

The  following  lumber  fixtures 
from  the  North  Pacific  to  Australia 
have  been  reported :  Norwegian  m.s. 
Brand,  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  to  Australia,  J.  J.  Moore  & 
Co.;  a  steamer,  Columbia  River  to 
one  port  Australia,  $13,  Apr.,  Pa- 
cific Export  Lumber  Co.,  and  a 
steamer  from  British  Columbia  to 
one  port  Australia,  Newcastle/Mel- 
bourne Range,  $13,  Apr.  loading, 
same  charterers. 

The  Japanese  str.  Hoyeisan  Maru 
is  reported  fixed  from  Columbia 
River  to  Shanghai,  $10.50,  Mar. 
loading,  Pacific  Export  Lumber 
Co. 

The  American  str.  San  Pedro  is 
reported  fixed  with  ties  and  lum- 
ber from  Eureka  to  Guaymas,  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  and  La  Liber- 
tad,  Mar.  loading,  by  the  Hammond 
Lumber  Co. 

The  following  steamers  are  re- 
ported fixed  with  lumber  from  the 
North  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic ;  Brit- 
ish str.  Hartbridge,  British  Colum- 
bia to  U.  S.  Atlantic  port,  option 
Montreal,  Apr./May,  H.  R.  MacMil- 
lan  Export  Co.;  British  str.  Fish- 
pool,  British  Columbia  to  North  of 
Hatteras,  option  Montreal,  M  a  r./ 
Apr.,  Seaboard  Lumber  Sales  Co.; 
American  str.  Maltram,  North  Pa- 
cific to  one  Port  North  of  Hat- 
teras, $14,  Apr.,  E.  R.  Sizer  &  Co.; 
Danish  m.s.  Stensby,  British  Colum- 
bia to  New  York,  Mar.,  Seaboard 
Lumber  Sales  Co. 

The  British  Steamer  Ben  .  .  is  re- 
ported fixed  with  wheat  and  lum- 
ber from  the  North  Pacific  to  U.K.- 
Continent,  four  loading  and  two 
discharging  ports,  32/6,  Mar. 


The  British  m.s.  Cedarbank  is  re- 
ported fixed  from  San  Francisco 
and  the  North  Pacific  to  South 
Africa,  by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Co. 

The  following  tanker  fixtures  are 
reported:  Norwegian  m.s.  Hilda 
Knudsen,  California  to  U.K.-Conti- 
nent, 26/3,  Feb..  Mar. ;  British  str. 
Lompoc,  same,  26'-,  Mar.;  steamer, 
California  to  North  of  Hatteras, 
68c. 

The  following  time  charters  are 
reported:  British  str.  Chelsea,  de- 
livery Japan,  redelivery  St.  Law- 
rence via  North  Pacific,  lumber, 
$1.05.  H.  R.  MacMillan  Export  Co.; 
British  m.s.  Vinemoor,  Pacific 
trade,  9  months,  delivery  Los  An- 
geles, redelivered  Australia,  $1.55, 
Mar.,  American  Trading  Co.;  Brit- 
ish str.  Sheaf  Mead,  one  trip,  de- 
livered Shanghai,  redel.  U.  S.  South 
of  Hatteras,  via  North  Pacific, 
$1.15,  Mar.;  British  str.  Willesden, 
one  round  trip,  delivered  Muroran, 
redelivered  Shanghai  via  North  Pa- 
cific, $1,121-,  Feb./Mar.;  Norwe- 
gian str.  Torvanger,  delivered  and 
redelivered  British  Columbia  via 
Columbia  River  and  Port  Pirie,  $1, 
prompt  loading,  Balfour  Guthrie  & 
Co.;  British  str.  Wearpool,  5 
months,  delivered  Puget  Sound,  re- 


delivered U.K.-Continent.  $1.35, 
Mar./Apr.,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co.;  British  str.  Glent- 
worth,  delivery  Cuba  or  Colon,  re- 
delivered North  of  Hatteras  via 
North  Pacific  $11,750,  March,  H.  R. 
MacMillan  Export  Co.;  Norwegian 
str.  Erviken,  delivered  and  rede- 
livered Japan  via  North  Pacific, 
same  charterers;  British  m.s.  Glen- 
moor,  continuation.  North  Pacific 
to  Australia,  $1.47' .j,  American 
Trading  Co. 

The  following  sales  are  reported : 
American  str.  West  Haven,  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board  to  Los  Angeles  S.S. 
Co.;  American  str.  Annie  M.  Reid, 
James  Rolph  &  Co.  to  L.  M.  Thorne ; 
American  str.  West  Lianga,  re- 
ported $100,000,  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  to  Los  Angeles  S.  S. 
Co.;  American  str.  Buford  (to  be 
scrapped),  J.  C.  Ogden  &  Co.  to 
Japanese  parties;  American  strs. 
Point  Lobos  and  Point  Judith. 
Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  to  McCormick 
S.  S.  Co.;  American  str.  West  Hem- 
brie  (to  be  renamed  Pacific  Oak), 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  to  Dimon  S.  S. 
Co.;  American  tkr.  Radiant,  Union 
Oil  Co.  to  Gladstone  Trans.  Co.  of 
New  York;  Panama  m.s.  Beulah, 
Society  Island  Line,  Ltd.  to  Flood 
Brothers. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


Trade  Literature 


The  Linde  Air  Products  Company 

has  published  a  booklet  on  Oxweld- 
ing  Pressure  Vessels.  This  is  a  re- 
print from  "Oxy-Acetylene  Tips" 
and  portrays  that  the  experience 
gained  in  construction  of  over  two 
hundred  pressure  vessels  has 
stressed  the  value  of  procedure 
control. 

The  booklet  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  company  at  New 
York,  Chicago,  or  San  Francisco. 


Dardelet  Threadlock  Corporation, 

120  Broadway,  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished an  unusual  looking  catalog 
describing  and  illustrating  its  Dar- 
delet Threadlock — a  true  self-lock- 
ing bolt  and  nut.  The  booklet  con- 
tains but  few  pages,  is  printed  on 
rough  paper  in  large  type,  and  be- 
sides describing  the  advantages  and 
uses  of  the  threadlock  nut.  lists  the 
users  of  this  product.  The  booklet 
may  be  obtained  free  on  request. 


Grays  Harbor.  The  Twin  Harbor 
Stevedore  Company  of  Hoquiam, 
Washington,  has  published  a  book 


of  information  for  the  use  of  skip- 
pers entering  Grays  Harbor  which 
gives  much  useful  data  concerning 
shipping  regulations  and  harbor 
conditions,  ship  stores,  government 
regulations,  navigating  and  berth- 
ing conditions,  and  a  shippers 
guide. 

The    Sharpies    Super    Centrifuge 
for  Diesel  Fuel  and  Lubricating  Oil 

is  the  title  of  a  catalog  just  issued 
by  The  Sharpies  Specialty  Company 

of  Philadelphia. 

The  booklet  contains  28  pages, 
nicely  printed  and  illustrated,  and 
gives  the  message  of  the  Sharpies 
oil  purifier  in  very  clear  and  ade- 
quently  illustrated  chapters.  The 
booklet  contains  such  chapters  as  a 
general  one  on  Super  centrifugal 
purification.  Purification  of  fuel 
oil.  Purification  of  Lubricating  oil; 
Installation  and  operation;  How  it 
works;  Types;  Specifications  and 
sizes;  and  pictorial  sections  illus- 
trating installations  afloat  and 
ashore,  particularly  emphasizing  in- 
stallations in  connection  with  diesel 
engines. 
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A    Definite   Guide 

to 

Rope  Quality 

It  is  worth  a  lot  for  buyers  and  users  of 
quality  equipment  to  be  able  to  identify 
first   quality   rope,  at  a  glance.     This 
feature  can  now  be  found  in  all  Co- 
lumbian Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila 
Rope  that  is  U  inches  in  diam-         / 
eter  and  larger  for   the  new 


Red,   White 
and  Blue 
Surface 
Markers 


stand  out 
prominent- 
ly.     These 
markers  mean 
that  the  rope  con- 
taining them  is  Co- 
lumbian, Guaranteed 
by  the  manufacturer  on 
the  famous  red,  white  and 
y        blue  Tape-Marker.    There  '\\i 
no  mistaking  this  rope  that  is 
doubly  guaranteed,   but  it  will 
be  a  mistake  not  to  take  a   few 
coils  aboard,   for   Columbian  Tape- 
Marked  lines  are  unsurpassed  for  real 
service. 

Columbian  Rope  Company 


Genesee  Street 
I,  •■The  Cordage  Cily"  N. 

Chic««o         Boston         Neu  C 
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The  Great  Admiral 


Page   139) 


NAVIGATING  THE  GREAT  ADMIRAL 


At  the  left  is  shown  a  quartermaster  at 
the  wheel  of  the  Great  Admiral.  Note  the 
beautifully  carved  pedestal  for  the  binnacle. 
At  the  right  is  shown  Captain  James  F. 
Rowell  "shooting  the  sun"  on  the  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Melbourne  in  1887. 
Both  the  illustrations  are  from  photographs 
taken  by  a  passenger. 

Captain  Rowell  was  very  successful  in  his 
operation  of  this  ship.  Always  vigilant,  he 
carried  all  sail  safely  possible.  In  calms  and 
in  light  or  variable  winds,  he  was  continually 
shifting  sail  to  catch  the  baffling  breeze. 
The  Great  Adm.iral  was  very  responsive  to 
expert  seamanship.  In  1896,  on  her  last  out 
voyage  from  New  York,  she  sailed  up  Storm 
Bay  to  Hobart,  Tasmania.  No  pilot  or  tow- 
boat  appearing,  Captain  Rowell  brought  his 
ship  under  sail  right  up  to  the  wharf  and 
moored  her  without  a  bimip  as  readily  as 
if  she  had  been  a  steamer.  The  captain's 
daughter,  with  him  at  the  time,  states  that 
this  feat  greatly  astonished  the  large  gather- 
ing of  people  who  were  on  the  wharf  to 
meet  the  ship. 


and  cotton  was  laden  for  Liverpool,  after  delivery  of 
which  the  ship  returned  to  New  Orleans  in  ballast, 
young  Rowell  being  then  second  mate. 

The  Civil  War  had  just  started  and  when  the  Jarvis 
neared  New  Orleans  she  was  captured  by  the  Confed- 
erate steamer  Music,  she  and  the  bark  Ocean  Eagle 
seized  a  half  hour  earlier  being  the  first  sea  prizes  of 
the  war.  The  ship's  company,  with  the  exception  of  the 
captain,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Parish  Prison  of  New 
Orleans  and  were  among  the  first  prisoners  of  war 
taken  by  the  Confederacy.  After  being  incarcerated  for 
about  a  month,  with  starvation  fare  and  frequent 
threats  of  execution,  they  were  turned  loose  in  the 
streets  to  either  starve  or  enlist  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  Young  Rowell  was  fortunate  in  being  allowed, 
although  reluctantly,  to  work  his  way  to  Bordeaux  on 
the  Bangor  ship  Charles  Cooper,  then  under  the  British 
flag  From  Bordeaux  the  Cooper  went  to  St.  John, 
where  Rowell  was  offered  the  berth  of  second  mate; 
but  the  call  of  his  country  was  too  great  and  he  enlisted 
in  Company  D,  26th  Maine  Infantry,  serving  under 
General  Banks  until  mustered  out  in  August,  1863,  at 
Bangor.  He  then  joined  his  old  ship  John  H.  Jarvis  as 
second  mate  and,  continuing  a  sea  life,  was  appointed 
to  his  first  command  about  1873. 

A  paragraph  from  an  article  on  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  written  by  Captain  Rowell  about  1898, 
shows  his  spirit.  It  reads:  "The  writer  may  with  pro- 
priety claim  to  be  a  typical  American  seaman.  Typical 
in  that  he  started  to  sea  at  the  age  of  sixteen  with  a 
fair  common  school  education,  and  passing  through 
every  grade,  has  commanded  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years  the  ships  Zouave,  Rainbow,  Lightning,  Thomas 
Dana,  and  Great  Admiral.  American,  in  that  his  an- 
cestors settled  in  New  England  268  years  ago.  A  sea- 
man, in  that  he  was  taught  the  business  when  the 
American  ship  was  the  pride  of  every  seaman  s  heart 
and  when  their  sails  whitened  every  sea." 


Captain  Rowell  retired  from  the  sea  when  the  Great 
Admiral  was  sold  in  1897  and  was  employed  by  the 
Weld  Estate  in  Boston  until  the  time  of  his  death  at 
Maiden,  Massachusetts,  February  1,  1903.  As  a  man  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  integrity,  his  intelli- 
gence, his  culture,  and  for  his  kindly  heart.  In  October 
1867  he  married  Miss  Emma  Freeman,  who  with  her 
two  daughters,  is  now  living  in  the  southern  part  of 
California. 


Outposts  of  the  Air 

NEW  value  given  the  outlying  possessions  of  the 
United  States  by  the  rapid  development  of  air 
"•travel  is  emphasized  in  a  report  on  Commerce 
and  Economic  Resources  of  Our  Outlying  Possessions 
and  Territories  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  For- 
eign Commerce  Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico. 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone,  as  the  report  points  out,  ship  to  the 
United  States  $371,639,000  worth  of  their  products  and 
buy  in  this  country  goods  to  the  amount  of  $273,181,000. 
But  their  value  is  not  in  trade  alone. 

"Our  island  outposts  in  particular,"  the  report 
states,  "have  taken  on  a  new  importance  with  the  rapid 
development  of  aviation  and  of  communication.  Pre- 
vious to  the  World  War  the  islands  were  of  importance 
as  naval  stations,  as  coaling  stations  for  the  merchant 
and  naval  fleets,  and  as  cable  stations.  While  their 
significance  in  this  capacity  still  continues,  the  public 
eye  is  perhaps  directed  at  present  more  to  their  value 
as  landing  spots  for  present  and  future  trans-oceanic 
fliers  and  as  sites  for  the  wireless  towers  of  American 
radio  companies." 
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The  Problem  of  Absorption 

Britain  and  America  Should  Create  New  Demands 

By  W.  H.  Harford' 


MERICA  and  England  have  lifted  the  standard  of 
living  to  a  higher  point  than  that  of  any  other 
^  -^.peoples.  It  would  be  injurious  to  both  if  that 
standard  fell,  and  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  both  if 
the  standard  rose.  It  would  be  immensely  to  the  benefit 
of  both  if  the  standard  of  living  in  other  countries 
could  be  brought  to  the  level  of  America,  or  even  to 
the  level  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  the  peoples  do  not  see  life  through  the  same 
eyes  as  we  do.  They  are  more  content  with  things  as 
thev  are  and  the  possessions  they  have.  There  is  not 
the"  same  desire  amongst  the  masses  for  the  amenities 
of  life  that  have  been  made  possible  by  the  inventive 
skill  and  manufacturing  ability  that  have  transformed 
conditions  within  the  last  decade. 

And  when  we  look  beyond  Europe  to  Africa,  India 
and  the  East,  it  is  still  more  true  that  there  are  count- 
less millions  of  people  yet  to  be  educated  to  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  the  products  of  modern  machinery. 

Since  the  war  Britain  has  been  re-organizing  itself 
to  a  point  when,  hand  in  hand  with  America,  it  could 
take  on  the  task  of  lifting  the  standard  of  living  al! 
over  the  world  to  the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  to  the  profit  of  Anglo-American  manufac- 
turers. The  vast  quantity  of  machinery  installed  in 
British  factories,  the  millions  of  pounds  subscribed  bv 
the  public  for  new  enterprises,  the  amalgamations  that 
have  taken  place,  and  the  growing  adoption  of  ration- 
alization, all  go  to  prove  that  Britain  has  not  lost  its 
virility  or  efficiency. 

In  1927  there  were  important  amalgamations  in 
banking,  brewing,  building,  in  the  chemical  industry, 
in  insurance  companies,  in  mining,  in  automobile  con- 
struction, in  newspapers,  stores,  and  textiles.  I  have 
before  me  a  list  of  the  more  important  amalgamations 
effected  in  1927  and  involving  a  total  capital  of  275 
million  pounds.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  total  fig- 
ures have  ever  been  recorded. 

But  perhaps  more  important  than  all,  Great  Britain 
has  been  awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  need  for 
more  concentration  upon  modern  marketing  methods 
and  modern  advertising.  This  is  the  lesson  we  have 
learned  in  part   and  are  continuing     to     learn     from 


*A  Director  of  S 


America  We  have  been  forced  to  learn  it  by  American 
activity  in  markets  that  formerly  were  largely  monop- 
olised by  our  own  manufacturers.  There  can  be  no 
cause  for  complaint  on  our  part  that  America  has  vig- 
orously developed  her  export  trade,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  America  should  diminish  her  efforts  to  sell 
her  goods  all  over  the  world.  Britain  has  sold  her  goods 
all  over  the  world.  We  carried  our  textiles  and  our 
steel  wherever  we  carried  the  Union  Jack,  and  we  shall 
do  so  again.  We  shall  learn  from  America  the  strategy 
of  selling.  We  are  learning  it  now.  We  shall  learn  the 
power  of  sound  advertising.  We  are  learning  that  now. 
Anglo-American  co-operation,  Anglo-American  un- 
derstanding. Anglo-American  friendship  are  necessities 
for  civilization.  Trade  jealousies  were  a  contributory 
factor  in  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  think  that  America  and  Britain  cannot 
reach  complete  understanding  and  that  there  cannot 
be  mutual  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Britain  is  a  mar- 
ket for  American  goods,  that  America  is  a  market  for 
British  goods,  and  that  the  world  is  a  market  for  both 
British  and  American  manufactured  products. 

We  shall  both  fight  for  markets  but  cannot  we  fight 
and  be  friends?  Competition  is  the  salt  of  trade.  In 
all  industries  in  this  country,  as  in  America,  competing 
firms  are  fighting  for  trade.  Individual  competition  is 
keener  than  at  any  time  in  industrial  history,  but  there 
has  been  no  period  when  competitors  within  an  industry 
understood  each  other  more  and  in  which  there  were 
more  mutual  agreements  regarding  trade  operations. 
Such  an  attitude  can  be  translated  into  terms  of  na- 
tional competition.  It  will  be  translated  in  that  way 
when  Britain  and  America  thoroughly  realize  the  new 
commercial  truth  that  the  more  goods  that  are  sold, 
the  greater  is  the  future  buying  capacity  of  the  people. 
Wealth  creates  wealth. 

Britain  and  America  are  both  faced  with  the  same 
problem.  That  problem  is  not  a  problem  of  production. 
The  problem  is  one  of  absorption;  of  stimulation  of  de- 
mand. ...  J.  J 
Britain  and  America  should  remain  rivals,  but  instead 
of  thinking  of  themselves  as  rivals  in  the  old  sense, 
thev  should  regard  themselves  as  rivals  in  the  task  of 
stimulating  demand  and  creating  new  desires.  In  that 
task  they  should  fight  and  be  friends. 

— Anglo-American  Trade. 


View  of  .he   new  San   Maleo-Ha^ward   highwa,  bnd.e   -^^   ^an    F^ancisco^a,    w^hi.h  was  op^ 
^^r-:^;;:^^:^:i;:^^^^^y^'^^   Strrre  S.pan.  .   ..n.  .He   con„e.e  .UBS  .n.o   p.si..on. 
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To  move  greater  tonnage  at  less  cost 
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Nekeco  Diesel— eleclrk  lou-hoat  "Warrior,"  operating  betueen  Birmiugport  and  Mobile,  ALi. 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company 
pins  its  faith  on  Nelseco- Diesels 


ONJanuary  list,  the  "Warrior," 
a  new  Nelseco-Diesel  driven 
tug  for  river  service,  was  delivered 
to  her  owners.  The  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  Railroad  Company. 

Above  all  other  types  of 
Diesel  Engines  made,  this  large 
company  chose  Nelseco- 
Diesels  to  power  this  new 
boat.  Low  fuel  consumption, 
reliability,  low  maintenance 
costs— all  due  to  superiority 
of  proven  design  —  render  the 
"Warrior"  one  of  the  most 
efficient  inland  river  towboats 
yet  constructed. 

The  steel  hull  of  the 
"Warrior,"  designed  by  Mr. 
Nelson  L.  Van  Tol,  Naval 
Architect  for  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany, has  a  total  length  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  beam 


of  twenty-live  feet,  and  depth  of  nine 
feet  three  inches.  The  deck  houses 
are  also  of  steel— well  proportioned 
and  nicely  planned,  with  roomy 
quarters  for  the  officers  and  crew. 


View  of  engine-room,  showing  two 
550  B.  H.  P.  Nelseco  engines 


The  Warrior  s  ''Fower  Plant" 
Two  550s. hp.  Nelseco-Diesel  En- 
gines—steady,  reliable,   economical 
—  supply    all    the   power  that  the 
Warrior  needs.    Each   is    directly 
connected  to  a  335  kw.  250- 
volt,  Z5or.p.m.  D.C.  General 
Electric  generator.  Each  pro- 
peller is  driven  by  a  shunt- 
wound,   double  motor  rated 
400s. hp.  i4or.p.m.,X50-volts. 
These  engines  can  be  run  at 
minimumfuelcoscs— and  with 
almost  negligible  expense  for 
replacements. 

Nelseco's  knowledge  of  the 
power  requirements  for  every 
tvpe  of  nautical  service  has 
given  us  an  experience  which 
can  he  of  value  to  you. 

A  consultation  with  our 
engineers  will  be  without 
obligation. 


For  full  information  on  Ntliuo  Dieitl  ingines,  urite  for  Catalog  P.M.R. 

ELECTRIC       BOAT       COMPANY 

NEW  LONDON  SHIP  AND  ENGINE  WORKS,  Groton,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

NELSECO 

New  York  Sales  Office:  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Original  licensees  from  and  collaborators  with  M.  A.  N.  since  1910 
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HOTEL 

FORT  SHELBY 

Lafayette  and  First 

DETROIT 

Hotel  Fort  Shelby  offers  you  accommodations  of 
rare  quality  in  an  environment  of  restful  quiet 
and  comfort,  yet  all  downtown  Detroit — thea- 
ters, shops,  financial  district,  rail  and  water 
transportation  terminals — is  practically  at  the 
door. 

Here  is  every  facility  for  making  your  stay  a 
pleasant  one  —  900  reposeful  guest  rooms,  all 
Servidor-equipped,  four  excellent  restaurants, 
■■.nd  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  your  inter- 
ests in  all  things. 

Whether  you  choose  one  of  the  many  excellent 
rooms  at  ^3.00,  ^3.50,  ?4.00  a  day,  or  one  of  the 
higher-priced,  especially  large  rooms  or  suites, 
you  will  enjoy  a  particular  sense  of  value  at  the 
Fort  Shelby.  Guests  arriving  by  motor  are  reliev- 
ed of  the  care  of  their  cars  by  competent  at- 
tendants. 

Tickets  to  theaters,  sporting  events,  etc.,  re- 
served in  advance  upon  request  at  the  Fort 
Shelby. 

MAYNARD  D.  SMITH,  President. 

J.  E.  FRAWLEY,  Manager. 

Look  for  the  large  green  sign  on  the  roof. 
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"Kapalama  Basin  is  the  field  for  the  e.xpansion  of 
Honolulu  harbor.  Before  another  legislative  session 
Congress  will  undoubtedly  have  authorized  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  canal  to  width  ample  for  the  larger  ships  to 
safely  pass  in  and  out  of  the  basin.  The  wharves  of  that 
section,  with  railroad  connections,  serve  the  industrial 
center  of  Iwilei  and  shipments  to  country  districts  of 
Oahu. 

"Judgment  has  been  entered  condemning  235.809 
square  feet  of  land  belonging  to  the  Oahu  Railway  &. 
Land  Co.  at  the  entrance  of  Kapalama  Basin  from 
Honolulu  harbor.  This  action  was  taken  after  an  op- 
tion had  been  executed  by  the  Oahu  Railway  &  Land 
Co.  to  sell  to  the  territory  an  adjoining  301,920  square 
feet  of  land  immediately  mauka  (toward  the  mountains) 
of  the  parcel  condemned.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
the  authorization  of  the  purchase  of  land  now  available 
at  a  fair  figure  so  that  the  territory  will  control  the 
frontage  of  the  canal  as  it  enters  the  basin  up  to  the 
present  wharves. 

"Improvements  have  been  completed  in  the  Kewalo 
basin  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  fishing  fleet  is  now 
accommodated  there,  and  the  hazard  of  the  congested 
condition  at  Pier  15  removed  from  the  main  harbor." 

"In  Hilo  harbor  extensive  dredging  operations  have 
materially  assisted  in  perfecting  that  harbor.  Federal 
work  on  the  extension  of  the  breakwater  has  continued. 
It  is  expected  that  future  authorizations  for  dredging 
will  enlarge  the  turning  basin  and  provide  a  safe  an- 
chorage in  the  lee  of  the  breakwater  for  commercial 
and  naval  ships. 

"The  extension  of  Pier  1  in  Kahului  harbor  and  of 
the  Claudine  wharf  give  the  island  of  Maui  ample  ac- 
commodation for  handling  all  freight,  including  the 
increased  pineapple  shipments  from  that  port.  Exten- 
sion of  pineapple  planting  on  the  island  of  Molokai 
already  makes  it  evident  that  the  Kaunakakai  wharf 
must  be  enlarged  in  order  that  the  growers  of  pine- 
apples may  be  reasonably  protected  in  their  shipments 
to  Honolulu. 

"The  construction  of  a  terminal  for  Nawiliwili  har- 
bor is  fully  under  way.  The  contract  for  the  first  unit 
will  soon  be  let.  Dredging  operations,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  have  begun  and  will 
probably  take  the  best  part  of  a  year  before  the  harbor 
is  sufficiently  dredged  to  allow  the  entrance  of  deep- 
water  vessels.  Provision  is  made  in  the  loan  appropria- 
tion for  the  construction  of  additional  units  of  the 
terminal  so  that  the  port  will  be  properly  equipped  to 
accommodate  the  shippers  as  the  dredging  is  advanced. 
Nawiliwili  harbor  furnishes  an  excellent  base  for 
hydroplane,  the  type  of  airships  probably  first  used  in 
inter-island  commeiTial  aviation." 
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When  a  Squall 
Threatens 

Who  is  not  thrilled  when  ragged  edged  clouds  tell 
of  brewing  squalls,  or  a  halo  circled  moon  flashes  out 
its  severe  storm  warnings?  Surely  without  an  occa- 
sional thrust  against  head  winds  the  gentle  breezes 
would  lose  their  charm,  while  a  glassy  sea  would  be 
void  of  its  enchantment  if  deprived  of  comparison 
with  tumbling  mountains  of  salt. 


vith   Dc    La    Vergne 


-their  quick  accelerat; 
and"smoo7hn«s  would  soon  become  matter  ot  (act  ">'!">"'< 
if  liiey  were  witliout  the  super  dependability  and  ease  ol  contro 


DE  LA  VERGNE  MACHINE  CO. 

991    Richmond   &    Norris   Sts.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

„        .  VI        V I,.  DoTrnn  Waipr  Wheel  Co..  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 

^"eVSrltnT  L^  Isie^Se'I^N.C^  ^cPonville,  ■f^4l;J^.    "0-= 
El  Paso,  Texas;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Houston,  Texas. 

DeLaVergtie 

DIESEL  ENGINES 


PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 


[De  La  Vergne  Machine  Co.,  Marine  Dept.] 
2929  19th  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


FRANCE 

HIGH  PRESSURE  MARINE  PACKING 
AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS 
"Type  255  shows  the  Hi-Pressure  Split  Marine 
Type  Paclong  with  pressure  breaker  to  be  used 
on  the  high  pressure  rod  and  moderate  super-heat. 
This  is  the  best  rype  of  packing  where  a  split  case 
must  be  used. 

FRANCE  PACKING  CO. 

Philadelphia, 

229-231-233   Clay  Street,   San  Francisco 

Marine    Representatives — Southern   California, 


Engineering    Si.    Supply    Co.,    Wilmineto 


REPRESENTING  THE  ABOVE  MANUFACnjREK:S 

C.  E.  RHODES  COMPANY 


Telephone:    Davenport  667 


229-231-233  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco 


The  MitronaJ  J^Agi:>3'ne 


MAY,  19Z9 


Every  one  of  the  Z  3    _ 
'  ships   of  the  American- 
Hawaiian    fleet  is  an 
important  link  in  the  mighty  _ 
chain  of  transportation  binding 
together  the  industries  and 
the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts 


AMERICAN-  HAWAII  ATM 
STEAMSHIP  COMPAIMY 

Superior  Coas(-lo-Coast  service 
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At  all  Pacific  Ports 


1    Federal  Service  for: 


Tankers,  Ferryboats 
Ocean  Going  Freighters 

Trans-Pacific  Express 

Steamships,  Intercoastal 

Passenger  Liners 

Work  Boats 

Pleasure  Craft 

Sailing  Vessels 

Schooners 


Because  it  is  definitely  better 

WESSEMM,  FAIMT 

is  consistently  specified  by  operators  of  tonnage  in  all  classifi- 
cations of  Pacific  Ocean  Shipping,   We  manufacture  marine 
paints  and  protective  compositions  exclusively. 

These  Products  of  FEDERAL  are:  Anti-Fouling;  Anti-Corrosive;  Boottopping; 
Cabin  Paints;  Copper  Paints;  Deck  Paints;  Deck  House  Paints;  Hold  Paints; 
Red  Lead  (Mixed);  Smoke  Stack  Paints;  Topside  Paints. 

Color  Card  On  Request 

The  Federal  Composition  &  Paint  Co.  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Agents,  with  stock,  at  all  principal  Pacific  maritime  ports 
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Robert  Patterson. 


The  Clipper  S^^P  S^^P^^^^  ■  ■  ' 

raURPRISE,  first  clipper  ship  built  in  East  Boston,  was  deliv- 
^  ered  in  1850  from  the  yard  of  Samuel  Hall  to  A.  A.  Low  and 
^^  Brother  at  New  York.  She  was  183  feet  3  inches  by  38  feet  8 
inches  by  22  feet;  1006  tons,  new  measurement.  On  her  maiden 
voyage  she  made  Clarke's  Point,  San  Francisco,  from  the  Sandy 
Hook  Light,  New  York,  in  96  days  and  15  hours,  the  fastest 
passage  up  to  that  date.  After  twenty-five  years  successful 
operation,  she  struck  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  near  the  entrance  to 
Yeddo  Bay  on  the  Coast  of  Japan,  February  3,  1876,  and  was 
a  total  loss. 

She   had   three   commanders   during   her   career.   Captains 
Philip  Dumaresq,  Charles  A.Ranlett,  and  Charles  A.Ranlett,  Jr. 
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Alaska  Run  Gets 
New  Motorship 

with  4  Washington-Estep 
Diesel  Power  Plants 

This  summer  will  see  a  new  vessel  operating  between 
Seattle  and  Ketchikan,  Alaska.  And  the  "W.  B. 
Foshay"  will  represent  the  last  word  in  design  and 
equipment  for  craft  of  her  kind,  186  feet  long,  she 
will  have  sleeping  accommodations  for  fifty-four 
passengers  and  cold  storage  cargo  holds. 

For  her  safety,  speed  and  operating  success,  the 
"W.  B.  Foshay"  will  depend  on  four  Washington- 
Estep  Diesel  units.  The  main  power  installation  will 
consist  of  two  8  cyl.,  560  h.p.  direct  reversing  en- 
gines. The  auxiliary  power  will  be  provided  by 
two  75  h.p.  generating  sets  of  50  kilowatt  capacity 
at  125  volts. 

WASHINGTON   IRON   WORKS 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Removable  Cylinder  Liners 

Open  Side  Main  Frame 

itons  Removable  from  Bottom 

Cylinder 

Extra  Large  Caged  Valves 

Deep-Rigid  Engine  Base 

44-1800  Brake  Horsepower 


REPRESENTATIVES 
British  Columbia  Representative:  Vancouver 
Machinery  Depot.  Ltd..  Vancouver.  B.  C. 
C  a  n  ,a  d  a.  Honolulu  Representative:  Ferine 
Machinery  Company.  Inc..  610  Stangenmld 
Bid..  Honolulu.  T.  H.  Oregon  Representa- 
tive: F-  C.  Purinton.  Phone  62.  Tigard.  Ore- 
gon. Eastern  Representative:  Sexton  Engineer- 
ing Corporation.  1)6  Liberty  Street.  New  York 
City.  N.  Y.  California  Agents:  \V.  H.  Wor- 
den  Co..  Inc.  San  Francisco.  C.alif.;  Ward- 
Livcsly  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Calif,  Southern 
Representative:    Eclipse^  Engineering    Co.,    321 


Chartres   St. 


Nc. 


Orleans. 


The  "W.  B.  Foshay" 
186'  steel  ves; 
by  Lee  &  Brinton,  Naval 
Architects,  Seattle,  and  is 
to  be  built  by  the  Laite 
Washington  Shipyards  at 
Houghton,   Washington. 


"WASHINC»'rON-I^«^'riSF"  MI^SISI/  l&N^NES 
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THE  changing  conditions  in  our  American  mer- 
chant marine  require  a  high  quality  of  brains 
and  efficiency  to  manage  and  operate  the  ships  of 
our  merchant  fleet.  The  glory  of  the  days  of  sail  has 
passed  and  today  a  merchant  ship  is  an  intricate  struc- 
ture of  steel  and  mechanical  equipment,  that  requires 
a  degree  of  technical  training  not  now  generally  pro- 
vided by  any  state  or  governmental  agency. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  requires,  as  an 
aid  to  our  United  States  Navy  in  case  of  national 
emergency,  fast,  modern,  and  efficiently  equipped  ves- 
sels that"  may  be  used  by  our  government  when  the 
necessity  arises,  and  it  is  easily  understood  that  the 
ships  would  be  of  little  value  unless  trained  officer 
personnel  were  as  readily  available  as  the  ships  them- 
selves. .        .  , 

Our  national  government,  anticipating  in  some  de- 
gree at  least  the  need  of  trained  officers,  passed  an 
Act  on  June  20,  1874,  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  public  marine  schools,  and  on  March  4,  1911.  that 
Act  was  amended  to  provide  details  of  naval  officers 
as  instructors,  and  provided  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $25,000  and  an  equipped  ship  to  certain  states  that 
had  approved  bv  appropriate  legislation  and  recognized 
this  system  of  nautical  instruction  and  agreed  to  pay 
their  proportionate  share  in  maintaining  such  nautical 
schools.  ....  i_       J 

These  schools  established  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
have  produced  nautical  school  graduates  that  have 
made  national  reputations  for  themselves  not  alone  as 
officers  in  our  merchant  marine  but  as  officers  m  the 
United  States  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  in  certain  pri- 
vate corporations  in  need  of  technically  trained  men. 

But  the  expansion  of  our  merchant  marine  has  been 
faster  than  has  been  that  of  the  officer  personnel  and 
at  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  ot 
technically  trained  officers  to  man  our  ships  with 
American  officers  and  seamen. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  growing  in  merchant  ™arine 
importance.  New  ships  and  new  firms  are  rapidly  be- 
ing located  in  Pacific  Coast  cities.  In  order  to  provide 
this  coast  with  adequate  facilities  for  training  mer- 
chant marine  officers  a  bill  (No.  253  as  amended)  was 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  during  the  present  session 
of  the  California  State  Legislature.  This  bill  has  passed 
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the  lower  house  and  is  now  before  the  Senate  with  en- 
dorsement by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Providing  for  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  two 
years,  or  $75,000  per  year,  this  bill,  if  it  becomes  law, 
would  make  the  nautical  school  a  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  its  executive  head  would  be 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  man- 
agement of  the  school  ship  would  be  placed  under  a 
commission  of  five  men  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
three  of  whom  would  be  practical  steamship  men,  one  a 
business  man,  and  the  other  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  It  is  hoped  that  the  State  Legisla- 
ture will  see  fit  to  pass  this  bill  as  the  Pacific  Coast 
greatly  needs  a  properly  equipped  nautical  school. 

Heretofore,  the  custom  in  providing  these  school 
ships  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  been  to  use  an  old 
warship  that  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  is  proposed 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  secure  a  merchant  steamship 
from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  to  have 
this  vessel  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  merchant 
marine  equipment,  including  fast  winches,  scientific 
fire  control  apparatus,  radio,  and  all  the  modern  equip- 
ment required  at  the  present  time  on  a  merchant  ship. 
A  vessel  of  this  character  will  give  the  students  a 
merchant  marine  education  rather  than  a  naval  edu- 
cation The  naval  education  as  to  discipline  will  be 
provided  naturally  by  naval  officers  who  are  detailed 
as  instructors  on  the  vessel.  This  dual  arrangement 
will  produce  officers  not  only  trained  m  the  navy  but 
also  in  the  navigation,  management,  and  operation  of 
a  modern  merchant  vessel. 

The  ship  itself,  will  not  be  a  San  Francisco  school 
ship,  but  a 'school  ship  for  the  State  of  California.  She 
will  make  her  cruise  from  one  port  to  another  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  elsewhere  as  occasion  requires.  Stu- 
dents will  be  selected  from  the  high  schools  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  in  the  state  and  thus  our  growing  youth 
will  contact  the  sea  and  gain  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  seagoing  professions. 

With  a  school  ship  as  part  of  the  state  s  system  ot 
education,  naturally  highschool  boys  who  are  ambiti- 
ous to  use  the  sea  as  a  profession  will  have  that  course 
of  education  as  part  of  the  curriculum  that  will  fit 
them  to  pass  certain  examinations  that  will  be  pro- 
vided as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  school  ship. 
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The  question  of  finance  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  state,  and  some  fear  is  expressed  that  $150.- 
000  is  too  great  a  sum  to  ask  of  the  state  at  this  time. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  return  for 
this  appropriation  the  State  of  California  will  secure 
a  ship  and  her  equipment  valued  at  upwards  of  half  a 
million  dollars  and  that  the  federal  government  pro- 
vides an  appropriation  of  $25,000  per  annum  and  also 
provides  the  trained  personnel  who  act  as  instructors. 
As  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  therefore,  regardless 
of  the  training  of  our  youth  and  the  importance  to  our 
merchant  marine,  the  State  of  California  will  be  amply 
repaid  for  this  appropriation  of  money. 

The  ship-owning  and  ship-operating  industries  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety  in  this  matter  and  earnestly  hope  for  favor- 
able action  on  this  bill  from  the  California  Legislature. 


Slow  Freight 


,  N  April  18.  J.  J.  Falkenburg  delivered  an  address 
(at  the  Sixteenth  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention. Baltimore,  on  Progress  in  the  Far  East, 
"based  on  recent  personal  studies  and  observations  at 
first  hand."  He  reviews  in  a  very  masterly  way  the 
progress  in  the  recent  past,  the  present  conditions,  and 
the  future  possibilities.  He  is  very  optimistic  over  the 
export  situation,  and  makes  a  plea  for  a  continued 
stressing  of  reciprocity  through  increasing  of  imports. 
We  must  buy  more  from  the  Orient  in  order  that  the 
Orient  may  buy  more  from  us. 

We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  noting  the  closing 
remarks,  which  read  as  follows: 

"I  have  purposely  refrained  from  reminding  you  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  states  that  our  trade  with 
the  Orient  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  $80,000,000  per 
annum;  also  that  Seattle  is  the  'Gateway  to  the 
Orient,'  being  five  sailing  days  nearer  Yokohama  than 
is  San  Francisco.  That  conditions  in  all  Far  Eastern 
Countries  are  the  best  that  they  have  ever  been  for  our 
trade.  That  there  is  less  ill-feeling  and  a  more  stable 
condition  in  Asia  than  at  any  time  recently,  and  that 
the  opportunity  for  our  trade  increase  was  never  so 
good.  You  can  read  all  this  in  Commerce  Reports  and 
the  daily  newspapers." 

The  emphasis  is  our  own.  and  we  call  attention  to 
this  peculiar  statement  because  we  feel  that  it  is  an 
unwarranted  slander  on  the  American  merchant  mar- 
ine. The  actual  distance  from  Seattle  to  Yokohama 
is  4320  miles,  while  from  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  it 
is  4750  miles,  giving  a  difference  of  430  miles.  We  ad- 
mit that  the  average  American  freighter  is  rather  slow 
compared  to  the  fast  modern  carriers  of  many  of  her 
competitors,  but  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  that 
her  average  speed  is  only  3.6  miles  an  hour,  and  we  are 
curious  to  know  whether  "Commerce  Reports"  ever  in- 
ferred that  such  was  the  case. 

A  Sensible  Business  Program 

S  we  go  to  press  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  convening  in  annual  meeting — 
^pril  20 — at  Washington,  D.C.  For  some  months 
past  the  Committee  on  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cation of  this  body  has  been  studying  American  mer- 
chant marine  problems  and  this  committee  has  pre- 
pared and  submitted  a  report  on  which  the  Chamber 
will  be  asked  to  act  at  the  Washington  convention. 
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This  report  recommends  a  number  of  very  common- 
sense  measures  calculated  to  supplement  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1928,  and  to  help  the  American  merchant 
marine  get  a  better  chance  to  compete  in  foreign  trade. 

In  brief  its  recommendations  are: 

The  scrapping  of  442  obsolete  vessels  in  the  laid-up 
fleet  now  costing  the  United  States  Government  $2,000,- 
000  per  annum  for  maintenance. 

Elimination  of  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Company 
(government-owned  and  operated). 

Withdrawal  of  Shipping  Board  from  marine  insur- 
ance business.  ■ 

Discontinuance  of  Army  Transport  Service. 

Disposal  of  remaining  Shipping  Board  services  by 
sale  or  by  contract  with  private  lines  for  their  opera- 
tion. 

Maintenance  of  a  reduced  Shipping  Board  as  a  regu- 
latory agency. 

Revision  of  navigation  laws  and  laws  affecting  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service. 

Transfer  of  duties  of  Department  of  Treasury  affect- 
ing vessel  measurement  to  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  standardization  of  national  and  international 
measurement  rules. 

Certain  revisions  of  Seamen's  Act. 

Service  discharge  books  for  all  seamen. 

Adoption  of  Hague  Rules  on  simplified  bill  of  lading. 

Adjustment  of  Panama  Canal  tolls  in  proper  relation 
to  costs. 

Maintenance  of  Naval  Reserves  on  adequate  basis. 

Free  sale  of  United  States  registry  ships  to  aliens. 

Adoption  of  model  marine  insurance  law. 

We  congratulate  the  committee  on  this  report  and 
hope  not  only  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
heartily  endorse  these  recommendations,  but  that  they 
will  so  impress  them  on  Congressional  committees  that 
some  beneficial  action  will  result. 

Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 

IN  May.  1904,  Pacific  Marine  Review  carried  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  items: 


Captain  Trowbridge  has  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  steamship  Minnesota  when  she  sails  on  her 
maiden  voyage,  July  4. 


Some  interesting  experiments  were  conducted  last 
month  between  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Grant 
and  district  stations  of  the  Pacific  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company.  The  cutter  Grant  can  be  communicated  with 
satisfactorily  at  almost  any  point  within  a  radius  of  30 
miles  from  any  one  of  the  coast  stations. 


Practically  the  entire  British  Columbia  salmon  pack 
to  Europe  for  this  season  has  been  secured  by  Alfred 
Holt  &  Co.'s  steamers.  The  rate  is  reported  to  be  35 
shillings  to  Liverpool,  with  the  customary  rebate  of  10 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


An  advertising  card  reads:  "Ira  A.  Campbell.  Proc- 
tor in  Admiralty,  Bailey  Building,  Seattle." 


Eastern  press  telegrams  report  that  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  is  projecting  a  new  liner  of  35,000  tons 
gross  for  the  Atlantic  service.  This  will  exceed  by 
nearly  1100  tons  the  steamer  Baltic,  at  present  the  larg- 
est White  Star  steamer  afloat. 
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National  Council  of  American 
Shipbuilders 

^HE  activities  of  the  National  Council  of  American 
Shipbuilders    have   increased   to   such   an   extent 
jmL.  and  the  demands  upon  it  have  become  so  many 
and  of  such  a  varied  and  important  character  that  its 
board  of  directors  has  decided  to  reorganize  the  coun- 
cil to  enable  it  to  perform  these  increasing  obligations. 
Under  its  original  plan  of  organization,  the  classifi- 
cation   of   members    included    individual    membership 
composed  of  persons,  copartnerships,  and  corporations 
engaged  in  building  or  repairing  vessels;  organization 
membership  composed  of  associations  whose  members 
are   engaged   in   building   and   repairing   vessels;    and 
allied  industries  membership  composed  of  persons,  co- 
partnerships, and  corporations  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing or  furnishing  equipment  or  materials  used  in  build- 
ing   repairing,  or  operating  vessels.  These  classifica- 
tions have  been  retained,  and  to  them  have  been  added 
association     membership      composed      of     associations 
which  are  not  included  under  the  classification  of  or- 
ganization membership  and  whose  members  are  inter- 
ested in  the   development   of   an   American   built   and 
owned  merchant  marine;   associate   membership   com- 
posed of  persons,  copartnerships,  and  corporations  re- 
spectively engaged  in  operating  vessels,  or  m  design- 
ing  or   financing   their   construction,    or    in    insuring 
their  builders  or  repairers  against  the  risk  involved  in 
their    construction    or    repair;    personal    membership 
composed  of  persons  who  are  not  included  in  the  pre- 
ceding classifications  but  who  desire  to  aid  the  coun- 
cil in  the  accomplishment  of  its  objects  and  purposes ; 
and  honorary  membership   composed   of   persons   who 
have   contributed   distinguished   service   either   m   the 
development  of  the  art  of  shipbuilding  or  m  the  pro- 
motion of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  council  has  been  to  provide  for  the  appomtment 
of  a  president  who  will  be  its  chief  executive  officer 
and  will  supervise  its  activities  and  formulate  its 
policies.  The  council  has  been  most  fortunate  in 
inducing  H.  G.  Smith  to  become  its  president.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  and 
afterwards  was  in  service  as  a  naval  constructor  and 
subsequently  was  active  for  many  years  as  a  prac- 
tical shipbuilder.  His  ability,  technical  training  as  a 
naval  constructor,  and  wide  and  varied  experience 
in  the  construction  of  naval  and  merchant  vessels  of 
all  types  combine  in  rare  adjustment  to  qualify  him 
to  become  the  leader  of  the  organization  that  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  shipbuilding  and  allied  industries. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  the  council  elected  directors 
and  officers  who  are  truly  representative  of  the  ship- 
building industry  in  all  of  its  branches  composed  of  the 

following: 

Officers 

President,  H.  G.  Smith; 

Vice-president,  F.  P.  Palen; 

Secretary,  C.  C.  Knerr; 

Counsel  and  treasurer,  Henry  C.  Hunter; 

Executive  Committee:  F.  P.  Palen,  C.  L.  Bardo,  Rob- 
ert  Haig,  George  H.  Bates  and  C.  W.  Middleton. 
Directors 

William  S.  Newell,  Bath  Iron  Works ; 

Warren  Johnson,  Johnson  Iron  Works,  Dry  Dock  & 
Shipbuilding  Corp.; 


George  W.  Roper,  Norfolk  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Corp. ; 

C.  Stewart  Lee,  Pusey  &  Jones  Corporation; 

L.  Y.  Spear,  Nelseco  Plant,  Electric  Boat  Co.; 

S.  W.  Wakeman,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ltd.; 

F.  G.  Morley,  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works; 

C.  L.  Bardo,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.; 

Homer  L.  Ferguson,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.; 

Robert  Haig,  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.; 

D.  W.  Niven.  General  Electric  Co.; 

I.  W.  Jackman,  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corp. ; 

A.  E.  Ballin,  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Corp.; 

C.  W.  Middleton,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.;  and 

M.  B.  Lambert,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Association 
and  Pacific  Coast  Dry  Dock  Association  are  organiza- 
tion members  of  the  council  and  each  will  appoint  a 
director  to  serve  as  its  representative  on  the  board. 

The  Council  has  leased  offices  at  11  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Knots  per  Hour 

ISTANCES  run  at  sea  are  measured  in  nautical 
Imiles  (6080  feet).  In  common  parlance,  this  dis- 
j.-^'tance  has  come  to  be  called  a  knot  and  we  speak 
of  a  ship's  speed  as  so  many  knots  per  hour.  Many 
modern  seafaring  men,  and  all  landlubbers  bother  us 
with  questions  as  to  "How  did  the  logical  abbreviation 
•Naut,'  become  knot?"  "Where  did  the  word  knot  come 
into  this  connection?"  And  so  on,  ad  nauseam.  For 
their  information  we  quote  the  following  description 
of  a  once  useful  but  now  out  of  date  apparatus: 

"CHIP  LOG  a  device  now  restricted  to  a  few  sailing 
vessels.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  quadrant  about  5  inches 
in  radius  with  lead  placed  in  the  circular  edge  which 
causes  it  to  float  upright.  It  is  made  fast  to  a  log  line 
by  a  three  part  bridle.  The  part  fitted  to  the  upper  cor- 
ner has  a  socket  and  a  pin  which  pulls  out  when  a 
strain  is  placed  upon  it  with  the  desire  to  haul  it 
aboard.  The  chip  is  cast  over  (streamed)  with  the  pm 
in  position.  The  first  15  or  30  fathoms  of  line  is  called 
the  stray  line  which  is  marked  by  a  piece  of  red  bunt- 
ing The  line  from  this  point  is  divided  into  parts  of 
47  feet  3  inches  each,  called  a  knot.  They  are  marked 
by  pieces  of  cord  tucked  through  the  strands  with  knots 
in  their  ends  corresponding  to  the  number  of  knots  out. 
Each  knot  is  subdivided  into  fifths  and  marked  with  a 
white  rag  The  log  line  is  allowed  to  run  out  while  a 
28-second  glass  is  emptying  itself.  The  result  is  the 
rate  of  speed  of  the  vessel.  The  length  of  the  knot  was 
derived  from  the  proportion  that  one  hour  (3600  sec- 
onds) is  to  28  seconds  as  one  nautical  mile  (.6080  feet) 
is  to  the  length  of  a  knot  (47  feet  3  inches). 

The  clipper  ship  Flying  Cloud  off  Cape  Horn  once 
ran  out  eighteen  knots  and  there  was  still  a  little  sand 
in  the  glass." 

[Glossary  of  Sea  Terms.  By  Gershom  Bradford] 
From  Webster's  New  International  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary we  glean  the  further  information  that  the  knot 
length  of  47  feet  3  inches  in  conjunction  with  a  28- 
second  glass  was  American  and  British  naval  practice. 
Elsewhere  the  knot  was  50  feet  8  inches  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  30-second  glass. 
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Voyage  in  the  J.  B.  Brown 

West  Coast  of  Soutlh 

Adventures  at  Callao 


Puget  Sound  to 
,  and  Some 
Panama 


Yam  Spun  by  James  A.  Casey,  A.B. 


THE  J.  B.  Brown  was  a  full-iigged  ship,  built  at 
Kennebunk,  Maine,  in  1874.  Her  original  hailing 
port  was  Portland,  Maine,  and  her  first  years 
were  spent  in  general  trade.  After  her  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  in  February  1888,  following  a  long  passage 
from  Antwerp,  she  was  purchased  for  use  in  the  Pa- 
cific, principally  coasting  in  coal  and  lumber.  Her  reg- 
istered tonnage  was  1400  but  she  could  carry  2300  long 
tons  of  heavy  cargo.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  after  an 
active  career  of  nearly  thirty  years  she  was  laid  up 
near  San  Francisco  and  in  1907  was  finally  broken  up. 

In  March  1889  the  J.  B.  Brown  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco with  a  cargo  of  coal  from  British  Columbia  under 
charter  to  return  to  Puget  Sound  to  load  lumber  for 
Callao  for  the  account  of  J.  W.  Grace  &  Co.  On  the  run 
down  the  coast  she  had  experienced  severe  weather  and 
shipwrights  were  engaged  in  repairing  her  broken 
bulwarks  when  I  chanced  to  see  her  at  the  Pacific 
Street  coal  wharf. 

A  year  previously  I  had  taken  "French  leave"  from 
the  British  ship  Sherwood  to  make  coasting  trips  on 
American  ships  but  had  never  been  "deep  water"  in 
ships  other  than  those  flying  the  Red  Ensign.  I  had 
heard  voyages  to  the  West  Coast  well  spoken  of  and 
learning  that  Captain  Cameron  of  the  J.  B.  Brown  had  a 
good  name  on  "the  beach"  I  applied  for  and  was  given 
the  opportunity  of  signing  her  articles  as  an  A.B. 
There  were  eleven  others  and  we  were  to  receive  $40  a 
month  for  stowing  the  lumber  cargo  at  Tacoma.  At 
sea  the  pay  was  $30  monthly,  the  regular  scale  for  West 
Coast  voyages  at  that  period.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
crew  there  was  a  young  man  who  had  never  been  to 
sea  who  was  to  work  his  way  to  Tacoma  and  then  re- 
ceive pay  while  helping  stow  cargo.  We  of  the  fore- 
castle were  favorably  impressed  with  the  liberal  way 
in  which  this  man  was  treated  by  Captain  Cameron, 
who  later  proved  to  be  in  every  way  a  credit  to  his  pro- 
fession and  one  of  the  best  masters  any  of  us  had  ever 
sailed  under. 

On  April  4,  1889,  we  were  towed  out  through  the  Gol- 
den Gate,  and  standing  well  offshore,  made  Cape  Flat- 
tery on  the  eighth  day  out.  Here  we  were  picked  up  by 
the  tug  Tyee  and  towed  to  Hanson's  Mill,  Tacoma,  old 
town. 

As  the  charter  carried  a  goodly  number  of  lay  days, 
our  lading  progressed  slowly  and  we  had  quite  an  easy 
time.  The  city  of  Tacoma,  then  called  New  Tacoma, 
was  building  up  rapidly,  developing  into  a  formidable 
rival  of  the  older  city  of  Seattle  some  twenty  miles 
closer  to  the  sea,  and  there  was  considerable  feeling 
between  the  citizens  of  the  two  ports. 
A  Boat  Race 

Some  two  weeks  after  our  arrival  at  the  mill  we 
learned  that  a  great  regatta  was  to  be  held  at  Tacoma, 
there  being  included  in  the  program  a  race  between 
boats  of  the  ships  then  in  port.  Our  Old  Man  entered 


one  of  our  boats  against  those  of  the  American  ship 
Two  Brothers.  Captain  McCartney,  and  the  Nova  Scotia 
ship  Habitant,  Captain  Potter.  In  training  to  prepare 
for  the  race,  our  boat's  crew  of  which  I  was  one,  pulled 
a  distance  of  six  miles  every  evening  after  work.  On 
returning  to  the  ship  the  boat  was  hoisted  up,  wiped 
dry,  sand-papered  and  then  black-leaded  from  keel  to 
water-line.  Having  worked  lumber  during  the  day  we 
were  pretty  well  tired  when  turning-in  time  came. 

The  race  duly  came  off,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  Two 
Brothers'  boat;  but  our  captain  was  convinced  that  his 
boat  and  crew  were  the  better  of  the  two  and  he  of- 
fered to  wager  Captain  McCartney  $500  on  the  outcome 
of  a  longer  race,  but  nothing  came  of  this.  A  couple  of 
years  later  we  learned  with  regret  that  the  latter  gen- 
tleman had  been  drowned  at  Vladivostock  while  boat 
sailing.  There  was  no  ill  feeling  between  the  rival 
crews  over  the  result  of  the  race;  in  fact  the  winners 
invited  our  boat's  crew  ashore  to  help  celebrate  the 
event.  Their  prize  money,  $100,  was  spent  principally 
in  liquid  refreshments,  and  a  first-class,  jolly  time  was 
had  by  all  participants. 

Towed  Ashore 

On  June  4  our  cargo  was  all  on  board  and  stowed 
in  good  shape;  stores  had  been  received,  and  early 
in  the  evening  we  left  Tacoma  in  tow  of  the  small 
tug  Katy  for  Port  Townsend,  where  the  powerful  ocean 
going  tug  Tyee  was  to  hook  on  and  take  us  to  sea.  Dur- 
ing my  trick  at  the  wheel,  about  ten  o'clock  that  night, 
I  called  the  attention  of  our  mate,  Mr.  Meehan,  to  the 
erratic  way  the  Katy  was  steering.  Repeated  shouting 
to  her  failed  to  get  any  response  and  the  first  thing  we 
knew  we  were  ashore,  while  Katy  was  still  afloat,  pull- 
ing for  all  she  was  worth.  The  water  was  smooth,  the 
weather  hazy,  at  times  quite  thick.  Our  whole  crew 
were  soon  on  deck  and  finally  by  dint  of  continued 
lusty  shouting  we  roused  the  Katy's  captain,  whose 
voice  out  of  the  darkness  announced  that  his  mate  was 
in  a  drunken  stupor  at  the  wheel  and  that  he  would 
cast  off  and  put  back  to  Seattle  for  assistance. 

The  morning  found  us  high  and  dry  on  a  pebbly  beach 
near  Port  Madison.  We  had  gone  ashore  at  extreme  high 
water  and  could  now  walk  all  around  the  ship,  which 
was  well  heeled  over.  The  beach  was  smooth  and  the 
only  danger  to  the  ship  seemed  to  be  from  possible 
straining;  bad  weather  was  not  likely  to  come  on  at 
that  season  of  the  year. 

Seattle  Fire 

During  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  June  5,  we  could 
see  that  there  was  a  great  conflagration  in  Seattle  and 
it  later  developed  that  the  whole  city  was  wiped  out, 
with  the  exception  of  the  residence  section  on  the  high 
ground.  Every  business  house,  bank,  hotel,  mill,  ware- 
house, steamboat  wharf,  coal  bunker,  and  railroad  de- 
pot was  burned,  and  the  total  loss  was  stated  at  over 
fifteen  million  dollars.  All  the  towboats  were  too  busy 
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to  come  to  our  assistance  and  it  was  not  until  the  third 
dav  after  our  stranding  that  three  tugs  appeared,  the 
Richard  Holvoke,  Mastick,  and  Tyee.  The  Katy  was  not 
in  evidence."  All  three  tugs  made  fast  to  our  ship  and 
finally  floated  up  at  high  water.  They  pulled  our  bitts 
out  but  apparently  there  was  no  other  damage  received 
in  connection  with  our  mishap,  and  the  Tyee  towed  us 
to  Port  Townsend. 

While  Captain  Cameron  was  ashore  attending  to  his 
clearance  a  report  was  heard  that  a  survey  would  have 
to  be  held  on  the  Brown,  which  would  mean  incurring 
considerable  delay  and  expense.  Our  crew  had  been 
looking  forward  to  having  a  farewell  night  ashore;  but 
when  Captain  Cameron  told  us  that  he  could  arrange 
to  start  to  sea  at  midnight  if  we  were  agreeable,  such 
was  the  high  esteem  we  had  for  him,  that  as  one  man 
we  said  that  we  would  do  all  we  could  to  assist  A 
hurried  trip  ashore  was  made  for  necessities  and  at 
nightfall  we  hove  short  on  the  anchor.  Just  before  mid- 
night the  Tvee  came  alongside,  the  hawser  was  made 
fast  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  sea.  The  captain 
had' sent  two  bottles  of  good  liquor  to  the  forecastle 
and  we  drank  his  health  and  that  of  his  estimable  wife 
and  their  ten-year-old  son,  who  were  also  making  the 
passage.  The  following  afternoon  we  were  dropped  by 
the  tug  twelve  miles  outside  of  Cape  Flattery,  made  all 
sail  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  north-west,  and  away 
we  went. 

The  J  B  Brown  proved  to  be  a  dull  sailor  nor  did  she 
show  up  very  favorably  as  a  sea  boat  in  bad  weather.  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  heard  of  her  record  for  speed  she  was 
only  noteworthy  as  having  made  a  passage  nearl,v  side 
by  side  with  the  ship  Southern  Cross  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Liverpool  in  1876.  Both  ships  had  passed 
through  the  Golden  Gate  in  company;  had  later  spoken 
each  other  on  five  different  occasions,  in  two  instances 
being  together  for  a  full  week  at  a  time;  finally  towing 
into  the  Mersey  side  by  side,  117  days  from  San  Fran- 
cisco This  was  considered  remarkably  even  sailing  and 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  comment  at  the  time,  par- 
ticularly as  the  Southern  Cross  had  admittedly  the 
better  model  for  speed. 

As  to  our  passage  to  Callao,  we  jogged  along,  gener- 
ally with  fine  weather  but  light  winds.  After  running 
down  the  northeast  trades  we  were  two  weeks  in  the 
doldrums.  When  a  little  south  of  the  latitude  of  Valpar- 
aiso the  ship  was  hauled  to  the  eastward  and  then 
stood  up  the  coast,  with  cape  pigeons  following  in  our 
wake  San  Lorenzo  was  finally  sighted,  and  we  reached 
our  destination  after  a  passage  of  77  days  from  Port 
Townsend.  It  was  an  easy  voyage.  We  had  a  good  crew, 
four  Norwegians,  two  Americans,  and  two  each  of  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Germans;  all  thorough  seamen.  The  best 
of  treatment  had  been  received  from  the  ship's  officers 
and  none  of  us  thought  of  leaving  the  ship.  But  as  it 
later  developed,  fate  had  decided  otherwise  as  to 
myself. 

At  Callao 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  found  us  at  a  fine  dock 
ready  to  discharge.  A  British  company  owned  three  of 
these  docks,  each  being  equipped  with  hydraulic  cranes 
every  ship  length.  At  the  shore  end  were  gates  with 
two  vigilantes  always  on  duty,  or  what  would  be  a  more 
proper  expression,  asleep  on  duty.  We  found  out  cargo 
was  to  be  discharged  by  hand  and  as  each  piece  had 
to  be  measured,  the  work  progressed  very  slowly.  The 
second  morning  none  of  the  shore  gang  showed  up  for 
work,  it  being  Santa  Rosa  Day  and  we  soon  found  that 
there   were   one   or  more   holidays   every   week.     This 
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delay  caused  Captain  Cameron  to  become  rather  irrit- 
able but  the  crew  never  suffered  thereby.  The  work 
was  going  on  according  to  the  custom  of  the  port  and 
there  was  no  recourse. 

During  the  morning  of  our  second  Sunday  at  Callao 
a  gunboat  arrived  from  Hamburg  where  she  had  been 
buflt  for  the  Peruvian  Government.  She  was  a  very 
sma  1  affair,  mounting  only  four  four-inch  guns ;  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace  amply  made  up  for  her  de- 
Scies  and  every  one  was  out  celebrating  the  mo- 
rientous  event  of  her  arrival.  Most  of  our  crew  went 
Ashore  to  see  the  sights.  Captain  Cameron  having  ad- 
vanced us  twenty  sols  (about  ten  dollars  American),  as 
Uberty  money.  On  emerging  through  the  pier  gates  we 
found  a  long  narrow  street  along  the  waterfront,  paved 
wi?h  cobbles,  very  dirty  and  even  filthy.  Every  other 
house  was  a  saloon  or  cafe,  many  being  notorious  dives 
masquerading  under  such  euphonious  titles  as  the 
American  Star,  Liberty,  United  States  Hotel,  to  lure 
th™  unwary.  Dancing,  singing,  and  fighting  were  kept 
up  all  night. 

Myself  and  two  others  who  had  been  companions  dur- 
ing the  day  started  back  for  the  ship  late  in  the  after- 
noon  When  about  two  hundred  yards  from  our  vessel, 
a  gang  of  drunken  soldiers  came  head  on  to  us  sjngmg- 
shouting,  and  yelling,  "Down  with  the  Gringos,      Now 
we  can  lick  the  United  States,"  and  the  like      Just  as 
they  came  abreast  of  us  a  soldier  spat  in  the  face  of 
Paddy,  one  of  my  pals.  In  a  second,  Paddy  flew  at  him 
and  grabbed  his  sword.  We  were  at  once  surrounded  by 
the  drunken  mob  with  drawn  swords  but  the  jam  was 
so  close  that  these  could  not  be  used.  However  I  got  a 
clip   on   the   head   and   found   myself   on   the   ground 
tramped  on  by  bare  feet.  Managing  to  get  up  I  helped 
my  companions,  we  fighting  with  hands  and  feet  the 
best  we  could.  When  the  fracas  started  I  happened  to 
be  cutting  a  quid  of  tobacco  with  my  knife  and  now 
shouting  to  Paddy  and  Charley  to  make  a  dash  for  the 
ship.  I  started  to  clear  a  way  out.  A  soldier  making  a 
lunge  at  me  with  his  sword,  I  was  just  able  to  dodge 
clear  and  countering,  caught  him  in  the  face  with  ray 
knife.   He  let  out   a  blood  curdling  yell   and  they  all 
stopped  as  if  shot.  Taking  advantage  of  the  lull  we 
three  made  a  break  for  the  ship,  soon    however    fol- 
lowed by  a  mob  of  over  two  hundred  half  crazed  Peru- 
vians intent  on  murder.  They  not  being  fleet  footed  we 
got  on  board  the  Brown  safely  but  with  clothes  torn  to 
ribbons. 
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Repelling  Boarders 

Our  attackers,  now  reinforced  by  some  hundred  long- 
shoremen, attempted  to  swarm  up  the  gang  plank;  but 
those  of  our  crew  who  were  on  board  had  heard  the 
shouting  and  were  armed  to  repel  boarders.  Captain 
Cameron  had  a  revolver  in  each  hand;  our  carpenter 
was  leaping  to  and  fro  with  a  big  broad  axe;  and  a 
couple  of  seamen  were  swinging  hand-spikes  and  be- 
laying pins.  These  exhibits  cooled  the  courage  of  the 
mob  and  most  of  them  withdrew. 

Fearing  trouble  on  account  of  the  cutting  incident, 
it  was  decided  best  for  me  to  go  into  hiding  after  the 
four-inch  gash  in  my  head  had  been  treated  and  some 
clothes  obtained.  Taking  some  bread,  meat,  and  water, 
with  two  candles,  I  went  into  the  hold  through  the 
chain  locker  and  by  crawling  and  squeezing  over  the 
timber  ends,  managed  to  get  into  the  wings  midway 
between  the  fore  and  main  masts.  A  couple  of  hours 
later  I  heard  a  great  commotion  on  deck  and  later 
learned  that  it  was  the  vigilantes  taking  Paddy  and 
Charley  to  jail,  with  also  an  Englishman  called  Tom. 
The  latter  bore  some  resemblance  to  me,  and  the  sol- 
diers nearly  killed  him.  Captain  Cameron,  however, 
succeeded  in  getting  him  released  that  night  but  he 
was  badly  injured  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 

For  five  days  I  remained  hidden  in  the  hold,  getting 
on  deck  each  night  a  short  spell  for  air.  No  sleep  was 
possible  below  due  to  the  presence  of  an  army  of  rats 
attracted  by  my  food  supply,  and  my  physical  condi- 
tion was  becoming  very  bad.  Through  the  continued 
discharge  of  the  cargo  it  was  now  only  a  question  of 
my  soon  being  routed  out  of  hiding,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  vigilantes  believed  I  was  still  on  board.  There- 
fore it  seemed  imperative  that  I  must  escape  from  the 
ship.  While  I  was  on  deck  the  si,xth  night  Captain  Cam- 
eron advised  me  to  decamp  and  if  possible  get  to  Chile. 
He  paid  me  some  $120  in  American  and  Peruvian 
money,  all  I  had  coming  except  about  $10,  which  the 
Consul  had  been  told  was  all  the  ship  owed  me.  It 
seems  that  the  Consul,  who  was  a  Peruvian  and  in 
sympathy  with  his  countrymen,  had  been  aboard  just 
after  the  trouble  and  had  demanded  my  wages  as  part 
compensation  for  the  injuries  done  the  soldier. 

Escape  In  Disguise 

As  I  was  crawling  along  the  deck  preparing  for  my 
get-away  I  met  a  German  sailor  from  a  Chilian  bark. 
This  man  whom  we  called  Louie  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  to  our  ship  and  had  witnessed  the  Sunday  fight. 
He  at  once  interested  himself  in  my  behalf;  had  me 
shave  off  my  moustache  and  blacken  my  face  with 
burnt  cork  to  the  color  of  a  mulatto.  This  being  done, 
and  wearing  an  old  straw  hat,  I  looked  not  unlike  a 
Peruvian  longshoreman.  Bidding  good-bye  to  Captain 
Cameron  and  the  crew,  Louie  and  I  started  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  my  disguise. 

The  J.  B.  Brown's  cargo  was  being  discharged 
through  the  stern  ports  and  three  soldiers  guarded  the 
shore  end  of  the  gang  plank.  Louie  had  been  on  the 
coast  some  tweny  years  and  spoke  Spanish  like  a  native. 
So,  he  talking  loudly,  we  boldly  went  ashore  and  on 
approaching  the  guards,  I  started  laughing  heartily  with 
interjections  of  "Si,  si,  Senor"  at  intervals.  These  tac- 
tics, with  ray  "Buenos  noches,  Senors,"  to  the  vigil- 
antes, completely  allayed  any  suspicion,  and  with  their 
response  of  "Buenos  noches,  Amigo,"  we  were  clear. 
Continuing  at  a  slow  pace,  we  proceeded  until  Louie 
hailed  a  boatman  who  took  us  to  the  farthest  part  of 
the  city.  I  had  slipped  into  his  hands  a  five  sols  gold 
piece,  so  the  boatman  asked  no  questions. 


Landing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  we  made  a  long 
detour  before  getting  into  the  residential  district  and 
finally  arrived  at  the  home  of  a  friend  of  my  escort, 
who  was  captain  of  the  water  boat.  This  man,  a  Swede, 
had  been  living  in  Callao  twenty  years  and  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Peruvian  lady.  The  couple  knew  all  about  the 
Sunday  attack  on  the  sailors  of  the  J.  B.  Brown  which 
they  denounced  as  cowardly  in  the  extreme  and 
proffered  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  It  was 
arranged  that  I  was  to  stay  with  them  until  the 
steamer  Ayacucho,  south  bound,  arrived  in  port,  when 
Louie  was  to  put  me  on  board.  Five  days  later  this 
was  duly  done.  My  kind  friends  refused  to  accept 
any  pay,  so  I  put  a  five  sols  piece  for  flowers  for  the 
little  altar  in  their  sitting  room  which  pleased  them 
very  much.  By  Louie  I  sent  a  letter  to  Captain  Cameron, 
thanking  him  for  assistance  in  my  hour  of  need  and 
also  soliciting  the  favor  of  his  shipping  Louie  in  my 
place.  Louie  wanted  to  get  to  the  "States"  to  trace  a 
brother  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty-five  years. 

Valparaiso 

I  was  overjoyed  when  the  Ayacucho  got  under  way 
at  6  o'clock.  Shortly  after  the  chief  officer  asked  if  I 
was  a  passenger.  On  my  reply  that  I  was  a  sailor  seek- 
ing to  work  my  way  to  Iquique,  he  said  "All  right,  go 
to  the  quartermaster's  room."  Next  morning  I  was  set 
to  work  splicing  two  eight-inch  hawsers  that  are  used 
in  the  various  "outside"  ports  on  the  Coast. 

At  Iquique  I  found  no  ships  except  those  bound  for 
Europe,  whereas  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  North 
Pacific  Coast.  Proceeding  to  Valparaiso  the  same  state 
of  affairs  was  found.  On  the  following  north  bound 
trip  of  the  Ayacucho,  the  kindly  chief  officer  took  me 
as  a  work-away  to  Panama.  On  this  passage  we  put  into 
every  port  on  the  coast  including  Callao  but  as  I  was 
still  disguised  in  a  way  and  was  wearing  a  quarter- 
master's cap.  I  felt  safe  from  detection.  However  the 
hours  spent  in  port  seemed  an  age.  I  learned  that  the 
J.  B.  Brown  had  left  Callao  for  Caleta  Buena  to  load 
nitrate  for  San  Francisco  with  Louie  as  one  of  her 
crew. 

Panama 

When  I  arrived  at  Panama  things  were  very  quiet. 
The  French  had  just  abandoned  work  on  the  canal  and 
were  leaving  the  country  in  large  numbers.  An  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  was  prevailing.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  I 
ran  across  the  boatswain  of  a  cargo  hulk  belonging  to 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  who  had  fine 
roomy  quarters  aboard  and  a  crew  of  about  150  peon 
longshoremen.  I  was  put  to  work  to  assist  him  until 
an  opportunity  offered  for  me  to  get  to  San  Francisco. 

One  night  during  a  tropical  thunder  storm  I  was 
roused  out  by  the  freight  clerk  and  boatswain  who  had 
found  two  natives  loading  a  dug-out  canoe  with  cargo 
from  a  lighter  alongside  of  us.  At  the  point  of  a  gun 
the  two  thieves  were  brought  on  our  deck  and  lashed 
to  a  stanchion,  I  being  detailed  to  stand  watch  over 
them  until  morning.  Somehow  or  other  they  managed 
to  free  themselves  in  an  hour  or  so  and  the  first  thing 
I  knew,  they  suddenly  sprung  on  me  as  I  was  making 
the  turn  in  front  of  them  and  knocked  me  flat  on  deck. 
Then  making  one  spring  in  the  dense  darkness,  over 
the  side  they  went  into  the  shark  infested  waters,  free 
men  so  far  as  any  pursuit  from  us  was  possible.  The 
next  morning  the  captain  of  the  hulk  looked  at  me  very 
suspiciously  but  it  was  found  that  the  prisoners  had 
not  been  lashed  sufficiently  tight  and  had  been  able  to 
wriggle  hands  and  legs  loose. 

(Continued  on  Page  23,  Blue  Form) 
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THE  safety  engineer 
tells  us  that  there 
are  two  types  of  ac- 
cident causes.  The  first, 
he  says,  accounting  for  be- 
tween 15  per  cent  and  25 
per  cent  of  the  personal 
injuries  that  occur,  is  the 
mechanical  equipment 
which  goes  wrong  or  is  im- 
properly guarded.  The 
second,  which  he  says  ac- 
counts for  from  75  per 
cent  to  85  per  cent  of  the 
iiccidents,  he  calls  the  hu- 
man factor.     This  human 

factor  he  again  brealcs  down  into  such  classifications 
as  negligence  and  carelessness. 

If  you  have  had  anything  to  do  with  seamen  and  the 
accidents  that  befall  them,  you  will  agree  with  the 
safety  engineer.  Indeed,  you  may  add  to  his  second 
figure  and  claim  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  accidents 
on  vour  ships  are  attributable  to  negligence  or  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  injured  or  his  fellow  seamen. 
Some  fellow  goes  down  the  ladder  with  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  one  hand,  a  sandwich  in  the  other;  he  rips,  falls, 
and  breaks  a  leg.  You  know  he  was  careless  not  to 
keep  one  hand  on  the  rail.  Then  your  next  accident 
report  says  an  oiler  injured  his  toes  by  allowing  a  flooi 
plate  to  drop  on  his  foot.  Such  accidents  repeat  them- 
selves so  often  that  at  last  you  are  firmly  convinced 
that  the  present-day  sailor  will  never  learn  to  be  care- 
ful to  be  safe.  You  do  all  the  things  you  are  required 
to  do  as  regards  safeguarding  the  machinery;  you  even 
do  a  few  extra  things  in  this  line,  hoping  to  decrease 
personal  injuries.  But  the  rest-that  80  or  90  per  cent 
of  your  accidents-you  despair  of  eliminating  so  long 
as  seamen  are  what  they  are. 

And  perhaps  what  I  have  just  said  explains  why 
comparatively  few  shipping  companies  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  safety  work.  This  may  explain  why  during 
the  recent  Annual  Congress  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  here  in  the  world's  greatest  seaport,  just  a  few 
old  stand-bys  attended  the  Marine  Section  meetings. 
The  others  all  felt  that  the  careless,  negligent  sailor 
was  a  doomed  soul  who  could  not  be  helped. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  management  is,  let  me 
use  the  same  two  words  again,  careless  and  negligent. 
The  few  ship  operators  who  have  engaged  in  satet.N 
work  have  found  that  they  can  reduce  these  accidents. 
Thev  have  listened  to  the  stock  arguments  about  the 
seaman  being  beyond  the  reach  of  safety  help,  about 
the  tremendous  labor  turnover  making  safety  work  im- 
practical for  ships,  about  the  conditions  so  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  shore  plants;  and  m  spi^  °f  this 
they  have  gone  ahead,  they  have  tried,  and  they  have 
cut  down  their  accidents. 

Any  management  which  does  not  know  this  is  not  on 
the  job,  just  as  much  so  as  a  seaman  who  does  not  know 
that  to  stand  in  the  bight  of  a  line  is  dangerous.     Any 
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moduce  good  results  and  does  not  engage  in  one  is 
negligent  just  as  is  the  boatswain  who  sends  a  man 
alof  in  a  boatswain's  chair  supported  by  rotten  rope^ 
And  the  management  which  engages  m  safety  work  m 
an  indifferent  way  is  as  careless  as  the  seaman  who 
Joes  down  a  ladder  with  his  two  hands  thrust  deep 

'"Nofone'of '^ou  here  would  care  to  go  to  a  hospital 
where  you  knew  the  management  was  not  interested 
Tn  sani  ation,  where  the  doctors  were  noted  for  care- 
essness,  and  where  the  nurses  were  famed  for  neglect- 
ig  their  duties.  Why  should  a  seaman  want  to  work 
for  a  company  on  whose  ships  he  knows  that  only  a 
gesture  01  no  effort  at  all,  is  being  made  to  make  his 
fob  a  ^afe  as  possible  and  to  make  ^-J^"-  -^-- 
careful  workers?  It's  his  life  he's  risking.  But  you 
cannot  expect  the  individual  seaman  to  originate  the 
safety  program  any  more  than  you  can  expect  the 
patient  to  Reform  the  hospital.  This  job  is  up  to  the 
management.  ,       „  , 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  outline  a  good  safety  pro- 
gram which  could  be  adopted  by  those  companies  not 
engaged  in  such  work  already.  The  program  which 
is  best  in  our  company  might  not  be  best  m  yours  The 
only  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  out,  that  I  wish  to  re- 
peat and  emphasize  is  that,  granting  carelessness  and 
negligence  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
accidents,  management  cannot  expect  the  jndividua 
seaman  to  be  a  whit  more  safety-mmded  than  it  is 
itself.  . 

Tliere  are  something  like  225,000  seamen  required 
for  the  safe  navigation  of  our  American  vessels  These 
fellows  are  on  our  ship  this  voyage,  on  yours  the  next, 
on  another  man's  the  next.  If  we  are  educating  them 
to  be  safe  workers,  you  gain  by  that;  if  you  are  neglect- 
ing to  do  so,  when  they  come  aboard  one  of  our  ships, 
they  jeopardize  the  men  already  there  and  raise  our 
compensation  costs.  The  universal  adoption  on  the 
part  of  operators  of  safety  programs  would  assist  m 
eradicating  that  serious  factor  of  turnover  as  a  hind- 
rance to  safety  work.  The  man  who  was  a  seaman  by 
profession  would  then  receive  constant  safety  educa- 
tion no  matter  how  frequently  he  changed  from  ship  to 
ship,  from  line  to  line.  So,  in  a  larger  sense  as  a 
group  of  managers,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  playing 
the  part  of  the  careless  and  negligent  insofar  as  we 
fail  to  get  together  on  this  matter  of  promoting  safety. 
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Federal  and  Marine  Department,  General  Electric  Company. 
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1HE  fuel  consumption  of  a 
steam  vessel,  whether  it  be 
propelled  by  turbine-electric 
drive,  turbine-gear  drive,  or  reci- 
procating engines,  is  the  result  of 
many  correlated  factors  working 
together  as  an  individual  unit.  The 
general  and  all-inclusive  term 
"pounds  of  fuel  per  shaft  horse- 
power hour  for  all  purposes"  there- 
fore has  little  significance  in  a 
comparative  sense  unless  the  inter- 
play of  the  factors  producing  it  are 
correctly  evaluated. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  en- 
deavored to  look  down  the  long 
pathway  of  causation  and  trace 
broadly  the  interplay  of  the  many 
items  which  compose  the  whole  and 
clarify  if  possible  the  subject  of 
"comparative  economic  efficiencies 
of  ships." 

There  are  two  major  power  prob- 
lems to  be  dealt  with  in  any  ship 
installation.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  of  power  generation  for  the 
main  propulsion  of  the  ship;  the 
second  is  that  of  power  generation 
for  the  auxiliary  power  needs. 
The  relation  that  these  two  power  needs  hold, 
one  to  the  other,  is  specific  for  a  given  vessel  only. 
Vessels  in  which  these  two  power  needs  are  not  pro- 
portionate are  obviously  not  comparable  unless  some 
fair  means  is  found  for  reducing  the  over-all  results  to 
a  common  denominator. 

Vessels  which  have  similar  characteristics  but  which 
differ  in  respect  to  the  type  of  main  propelling  equip- 
ment installed  are  comparable  only  when  the  type  of 
auxiliary-  equipment,  the  initial  and  final  steam  condi- 
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1.  This 


layout  of  steam  flow  fi 


irt  gives  the  theoretical  water  rates  for  steam  at  various  pressures  and 
superheats  expanded  to   28.5   inches  vacuum. 

tions,  the  boiler  efficiency,  and  the  heat  value  of  the 
fuel  are  identically  the  same  on  the  ships  being  com- 
pared. There  are  well-known  thermo-dynamic  differ- 
ences which  emanate  from  differences  in  pressure,  su- 
perheat, vacuum,  methods  of  heating  the  feed  water, 
boiler  design,  and  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel  which,  al- 
though affecting  the  over-all  efficiency  of  a  ship,  can- 
not be  accredited  to  any  particular  virtue  of  the  type  of 
main  propelling  machinery  installed. 

For  the  purpose  of  segregating  the  mechanical 
efficiencies  of  the  main  propelling  equipments 
from  the  thermo  -  dynamic  differences  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  a  complete  analysis  of 
a  ship's  engineering  plant  is  given  herewith.  In  the 
body  of  the  analysis,  results  of  which  are  shown  on 
Tables  I,  II,  and  III,  the  work  is  divided  into  four 
columns  in  order  to  evaluate  correctly  the  gains  in 
economies  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  higher  initial 
pressures  and  superheats.  Layouts  Nos.  1  and  2  are 
identical  to  the  steamships  California  and  Virginia 
respectively;  layouts  Nos.  3  and  4  are  studies  of  the 
same  installations  operating  at  advanced  steam  condi- 
tions. 

The  main  propelling  equipment  is  of  the  turbine- 
electric  type  and  consists  of  two  main  turbine  genera- 
tors, a  control  equipment  for  maneuvering  the  ship,  and 
two  propelling  motors  of  the  synchronous-induction 
type,  each  of  which  is  directly  connected  to  a  propeller 
shaft.  The  auxiliary  power  plant  consists  of  four  500- 
kilowatt,  direct-current,  turbine-driven  generators 
which  operate  condensing.  Two  auxiliary  condensers, 
each  of  which  is  equipped  with  its  own  circulating  and 
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Chart  No. 


1  the  500-K.V.  auxiliary 


Kw.  Load 
showing  the  water  rates  c 
generating  sets. 

condensate  pumps  and  air  ejector,  take  care  of  the  ex- 
haust steam  of  the  four  sets. 

Under  operating  conditions  at  sea  two  of  these  sets 
are  required.  One  set  supplies  current  for  excitation 
and  motor  ventilation  and  the  other  current  to  the 
ship's  power  bus.  A  number  of  the  electrically  driven 
auxiliaries  are  provided  with  double-throw  switches  so 
they  can  be  operated  from  either  the  excitation  or  power 
bus.  This  permits  the  loads  on  the  generators  to  be 
divided  about  equally. 

The  feed  water  heating  system  consists  of  two  feed 
water  heaters  of  the  closed  type  connected  m  series. 
The  low  pressure  heater  uses  steam  extracted  from  the 
main  turbines  at  a  pressure  of  approximately  2  pounds 
gauge  and  elevates  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water 
to  about  195  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  second  heater 
utilizes  steam  auxiliary  exhaust,  of  which  there  is  a 
sufficient  amount  to  elevate  the  temperature  from  195 
degrees    Fahrenheit   to    230    degrees    Fahrenheit— the 
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final  temperature  of  the  feed  water.  ^,  ,  ,  „ 
The  water  rates  given  under  Layouts  Nos  1  and  ^, 
Table  I  are  the  results  of  actual  test  records  with  a 
small  amount  added  to  cover  any  slight  throttling 
losses  that  might  ensue  in  practice  through  the  throt- 
tling of  hand  valves.  Three  hand  valves  are  provided 
on  the  main  turbines,  giving  seven  different  combina- 
tions of  settings  without  throttling  the  steam  pressure 
in  the  main  turbine  bowl. 

The  auxiliary  power  needs  and  steam  consumption 
are  shown  in  fable  II  and  the  totals  are  carried  over 
to  Table  I  The  fuel  consumption  figures  are  based 
on  the  pounds  of  steam  generated,  divided  by  the  actual 
pounds  of  steam  evaporated  per  pound  of  fuel  at  the 
conditions  given  on  the  table. 

Table  III  gives  data  on  the  feed  water  heating  sys- 
tem the  pounds  of  steam  entering  the  main  condensers 
per 'hour,  and  the  calculations  for  the  evaporation  per 
pound  of  fuel  oil.  Under  the  subheading,  "Explanation 
of  Values  Used  in  the  Calculated  Analysis,"  the  method 
of  evaluating  the  auxiliary  power  needs  on  a  fair  basis 
will  be  noted. 

Space,  of  course,  does  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  all 
of  the  interesting  individual  calculations  leading  up  to 
an  analysis  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  hoped  that  from  what 
is  given  the  reader  may  get  an  idea  of  what  constitutes 
a  thermo-dvnamic  analysis.  The  calculation  of  a  speci- 
fic layout  "operating  under  variable  power  conditions 
is  altogether  too  lengthy  to  include  in  an  article  of  this 
kind,  as  it  consists  of  another  entire  series  of  calcula- 
tions. 
Explanation  of  Values  Used  in  Calculated  Analysis 

In  the  calculations  it  has  been  attempted  to  keep  all 
values  (except  those  which  are  directly  affected  by  a 
change  in  the  initial  steam  conditions)  on  a  constant 
basis  in  order  that  the  true  economic  differences  caused 
by  this  factor  mav  be  correctly  evaluated. 
'  The  power  required  by  the  main  circulating  pumps  is 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  80  pounds  of  circulating 
water  per  pound  of  steam  condensed,  pumped  against 
a  total  head  of  26  feet  with  an  80  per  cent  efficient 

BASIC   CALCDLATIOBS  FOR  STTOY  07  EOOJOUIC  BIPPEREJOES  Vm  TO 
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Table  I.      An   analysis  of 
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Table   II.     An   analysis   of    auxiliary   power    requirements. 


pump,  and  a  motor  of  92  per  cent  efficiency.  The  feed 
pump  is  assumed  to  be  of  the  turbine-driven  centrifugal 
type,  pumping  against  a  head  25  pounds  in  excess  of 
boiler  pressure  and  having  an  efficiency  of  50  per  cent. 
The  steam  consumption  of  the  turbine  which  drives  the 
feed  pumps  is  based  on  a  single-stage  turbine  turning 
at  3000  revolutions  per  minute  and  exhausting  against 
a  back  pressure  of  10  pounds  gauge  pressure. 

The  povifer  for  the  forced  draft  blowers  assumes  that 
260  cubic  feet  of  air  per  pound  of  fuel  burned  is  used, 
that  the  pressure  at  the  fan  outlet  is  lii  inches  of 
water,  and  that  the  fan  efficiency  is  45  per  cent. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  steam  consumption  of  the  air 
ejectors  is  reduced  proportionately  to  the  amount  of 
available  energy  in  the  steam  at  the  higher  pressures 
and  superheats. 

The  steam  for  heating  the  fuel  oil  is  based  on  ele- 
vating the  temperature  from  70  to  210  degrees  Fahren- 
heit and  an  oil  having  a  "specific  heat"  value  of  0.45. 

In  the  feed  water  temperature  calculations  it  was 
assumed  that  the  temperature  of  the  condensate  in  the 
hotwell  of  the  condensers  was  four  degrees  less  than 
the  vacuum  temperature  corresponding  to  28.5  inches 
of  vacuum.  A  loss  of  5  B.T.U.  per  pound  of  condensate 
was  also  assumed  as  being  fair  to  compensate  for  any 
radiation  losses  that  might  exist  in  the  feed  water 
heating  system. 

The  pounds  of  steam  extracted  from  the  main  tur- 
bines for  feed  water  heating,  its  heat  value,  and  the 
pounds  of  steam  necessary  to  admit  at  the  main  throttle 
in  lieu  thereof  to  keep  the  power  output  constant  were 
carefully  calculated  by  means  of  condition  curves  laid 
out  on  a  total  heat  entropy  diagram. 

Chart  No.  2  shows  the  water  rates  on  the  500K-V. 
auxiliary  generator  sets.  In  the  calculations  it  has 
been  assumed  that  two  of  these  generators  divide  the 
load.  The  steam  consumption  has  been  figured  on  the 
water  rates  applying  at  the  partial  loads  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  entire  calculations  a  distinct  effort  has  been 
made  to  keep  the  calculations  within  the  bounds  of  nor- 
mally obtainable  values  in  actual  practice.  Layout  No.  1 
is  similar  to  the  installation  on  the  steamship  Califor- 
nia and,  from  data  previously  published,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  values  check  almost  exactly.  Layout 
No.  2  is  similar  to  the  installation  on  the  steamship 
Virginia  and  fuel  rates  better  than  the  calculated  val- 
ues have  already  been  established.  Layouts  Nos.  3  and 
4  are  studies  of  the  economies  in  the  higher  pressure 
and  temperature  regions. 

Rankine  Cycle  and  Transmission  Efficiency. 

In  making  comparisons  between  the  actual  over-all 
efficiencies  of  turbine-electric  and  turbine-gear  drive, 
the  evaluations  must  be  made  under  identical  steam, 
vacuum,  and  load  conditions,  otherwise  thermodynamic 
differences  which  affect  the  mechanical  efficiency 
creep  in,  which  in  turn  offset  the  true  relative  values. 

Superheated  steam  increases  the  mechanical  effic- 
iency approximately  one  per  cent  for  each  50  degrees 
because  of  the  reduction  in  the  rotational  losses;  an  in- 
crease in  pressure  and  vacuum  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce slightly  the  mechanical  efficiency,  and  high  pow- 
ered turbines  are  inherently  more  efficient  than  low 
powered  ones. 

Providing  the  equipments  being  analyzed  are  of  the 
same  power  and  operate  under  the  same  steam  condi- 
tions, the  "over-all  efficiency  on  the  Rankine  cycle"  is 
the  only  criterion  of  relative  values.     It  is  comprehen- 
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sive  in  its  scope  and  includes  both  the  turbine  and 
transmission  efficiency  when  the  value  is  calculated 
for  the  power  delivered  at  the  propeller  shaft. 

The  transmission  efficiency,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  include  the  turbine  efficiency,  as  it  only  designates 
the  efficiency  between  the  turbine  shaft  and  propeller 
shaft.  A  very  inefficient  turbine  might  be  connected 
to  a  highly  efficient  gear,  might  show  a  transmission 
efficiency  of  SS^i  per  cent,  and  yet  have  a  very  low 
ovei--all  Rankine  cycle  efficiency. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  relative  efficiencies  of 
turbine-gear  drive  and  turbine-electric  drive  therefore 
resolves  itself  to  a  matter  of  comparing  the  over-all 
Rankine  cycle  efficiencies  under  identical  steam,  vac- 
uum, and  load  conditions.  There  is  no  other  method 
by  which  comparisons  can  rightfully  be  made.  To  use 
fuel  consumption  as  a  criterion  of  the  specific  rela- 
tive efficiency  of  any  given  type  of  propelling  equip- 
ment is  utter  nonsense  when  the  hundred  and  one 
variable  factors  interceding  between  the  main  power 
plant  and  fuel  pile  are  considered. 

The  contention  of  the  advocates  of  turbine-electric 
drive  are  simply  this: — that  the  main  turbine,  being 
built  in  one  casing,  operating  in  one  direction,  having 
no  reversing  element,  having  the  minimum  number  of 
shaft  packings,  and  having  no  cross  over  connection 
losses,  has  less  inherent  losses  than  a  turbine  built  in 
several  casings  as  a  compromise  measure  to  accom- 
modate the  gears. 

Another  factor  that  favors  a  high  efficiency  in  a  tur- 
bine-electric plant  is  that  the  speed  of  the  turbine  can 
be  independently  selected.  In  turbine-gear  installations 
(of  the  single  reduction  type)  the  turbine  speeds  are 
relatively  low.  Small  power  and  low  speed  are  two 
factors  that  ruin  the  efficiency  of  any  turbine,  as  all 
designers  know. 

A  turbine-electric  drive  is  more  efficient  on  the  driv- 
ing end,  less  efficient  on  the  transmission  end;  and 
turbine  gear  drive  is  less  efficient  on  the  driving  end 
and  more  efficient  on  the  transmission  end.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  two  values  is  the  only  answer  to  this  much 
discussed  subject. 

Now  how  may  the  over-all  Rankine  cycle  be  checked? 
Two  factors  are  required:  the  theoretical  water  rate, 
which  is  the  pounds  of  steam  theoretically  required  to 
produce  one  horsepower  hour;  and  the  actual  water  rate 
stated  in  terms  of  pounds  of  steam  per  propeller  shaft 
horsepower  hour.  The  theoretical  water  rate  divided 
by  the  actual  water  rate  gives  the  Rankine  cycle  effic- 
iency. In  order  to  simplify  the  work  Chart  No.  I  has 
been  prepared  which  gives  the  theoretical  water  rates 
for  steam  at  various  pressures  and  superheats  expanded 
to  28.5  inches  of  vacuum.  The  curves  are  based  on  the 
254? 

well  known  formula ,  in  which  H^  =  the  total  heat 

H^-H,, 
of  the  steam  at  initial  pressure,  and  H.,  =  the  total  heat 
of  the  steam  at  the  end  of  expansion. 

In  an  electric  drive  installation  the  actual  water 
rates  are  generally  given  in  terms  of  pounds  of  steam 
per  propeller  shaft  horsepower  hour,  including  the 
generator  and  motor  losses,  but  exclusive  of  current 
used  for  excitation  and  motor  ventilation.  The  reason 
for  not  including  this  latter  item  is  because,  in  ship 
installations,  it  is  supplied  from  an  outside  source  and 
its  relative  value  will  therefore  vary  according  to  the 
water  rate  of  the  auxiliary  generator  which  supplies  it. 
(Continued  on  Page   23,  Blue  Form) 
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The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  Delivers  to  the  San  Diego- Coronado 

Ferry  Co.,  New  Atlas-Westinghouse  Diesel-Electric 

Propelled  Double-End  Auto  Ferry 


AFTER  completing  ex- 
haustive and  success- 
ful trials  on  San 
Francisco  Bay,  the  new 
diesel-electric  automobile 
ferryboat  Coronado,  built 
by  The  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Company,  proceeded  t  o 
San  Diego  under  her  own 
power  and  was  delivered 
on  Monday,  the  15th  of 
April,  to  the  San  Diego- 
Coronado  Ferry  Company. 
She  is  now  operating  sat- 
isfactorily on  her  regular 
run  between  San  Diego 
and  Coronado  across  San 
Diego  Bay. 

The   principal   characteristics   of 
this  vessel  are: 

Length  over-all 190'0" 

Molded  beam  45'6" 

Beam  over  guards  - 60'0" 

Depth  molded 14'9" 

Engine  power,  total  h.p 1000 

Speed  on  trials,  knots  11.8 

Capacity  of  ordinary  pas- 
senger cars  55 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  picture 
reproduced  herewith,  the  Coronado 
is  a  very  neat,  trim  craft;  and  her 
machinery  arrangements  and  aux- 
iliary equipment  are  complete  and 
up-to-date  in  every  respect.  Power 
for  propulsion  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery is  provided  by  two  500- 
horsepower  Atlas-Imperial,  8-cylin- 
der,  non-reversible,  full  diesel  en- 
gines, each  of  which  is  directly 
connected  to  a  325-kilowatt  West- 
inghouse  direct-current  generator. 
Electric  power  from  these  genera- 
tors is  supplied  to  two  Westing- 
house,  750-horsepower,  direct-cur- 
rent motors,  one  driving  the  for- 
ward propeller  and  the  other  the 
after  propeller.  The  operation  of 
these  motors  is  controlled  on  the 
Ward-Leonard  system,  with  the 
speed  adjustment  at  the  engine 
room  switchboard  or  in  either  pilot 
house  as  may  be  desired. 

The  engine  room  auxiliaries  con- 
sist of  a  motor-driven  Rix-Gardner 
compressor  providing  starting  air 
for  the  main  engines;  a  Sharpies 
motor-driven  centrifuge  for  purify- 
ing the  lubricating  oil ;  Byron-Jack- 


I1-)    toroniJo  i,  shown  I 
on  the  sides  is  temporarily 


son  motor-driven  pumps  for  fire, 
bilge,  and  general  service;  and  an 
emergency  generating  set  located 
on  the  upper  deck  in  the  engine 
room  casing.  This  emergency  gen- 
erating set  consists  of  a  4-cylinder 
Continental  gasoline  engine  driving 
a  Westinghouse  direct-current  gen- 
erator and  is  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  provide  lights  for  the  vessel  and 
power  for  driving  the  starting  air 
compressor. 

Each  pilot  house  is  supplied  with 
a  Lietz  compass,  Cory  engine  room 
telegraph,  Cory  running  lights 
switchboard,  and  a  small  search- 
light on  the  deck  above  the  pilot 
house  with  hand  control  inside. 

The  double  steering  gear  was  pro- 
vided by  Allan  Cunningham  of 
Seattle.  It  is  electrically  operated 
with  direct  electrical  control  from 
the  pilot  house  and  the  well  known 
Allan  Cunningham  electrical  tell- 
tale helm  angle  indicator.  Allan 
Cunningham  hand  gear  is  provided 
for  emergency  steering.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham also  supplied  the  pneu- 
matic whistles.  At  the  control  stand 
in  the  engine  room  there  is  in- 
stalled a  Bristol  electric  pyrometer 
indicator,  with  connections  to  pyro- 
meters in  each  cylinder  of  each 
engine,  so  that  the  engineer  in 
charge  can  at  will  have  a  tempera- 
ture reading  at  any  moment  from 
any  cylinder. 

For  convenience  in  possible  ad- 
justments and  repairs,  there  is  in- 
stalled  over   each   engine   a   heavy 


rail  on  which  a  Triblox  chain  tackle 
travels.  This  chain  tackle  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Ford  Chain  Block 
Company.  Engines  are  equipped 
with  Madison-Kipp  lubricators,  and 
the  propulsion  motors  are  equipped 
with  Kingsbury  thrust  bearings. 
The  propeller  shafts  are  fitted 
with  Goodrich  Cuttless  Rubber 
bearings  at  their  outboard  ends. 

In  short,  this  ferryboat  power 
plant  is  complete  in  every  particu- 
lar. The  all-steel  hull  of  the  craft 
is  a  very  neat  job  of  ship  fitting. 
Below  the  main  deck  the  hull  is  di- 
vided into  five  water-tight  compart- 
ments. The  forward  and  after  com- 
pai-tments  house  the  steering  gear, 
then  come  two  compartments  hous- 
ing the  motors,  the  central  com- 
partment being  the  engine  room. 

A  very  graceful  superstructure 
effect  is  achieved  by  the  open  arch 
construction  of  the  sides  between 
main  and  upper  decks.  The  upper 
deck  carries  a  very  nicely  fitted  up 
cabin  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers,  with  ample  seating  ar- 
rangements, rest  rooms  for  men  and 
women,  and  out-of-door  space  at 
each  end.  The  enclosed  portion  of 
this  deck  is  covered  with  linoleum, 
and  the  main  deck  in  way  of  auto- 
mobile transportation  is  laid  in 
Oregon  fine  decking. 

The  Coronado  was  built  and 
equipped  under  the  supervision  of 
Cordes  Brothers  of  San  Francisco. 
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Division  of  Statistical  Research,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  Erects  a  Fifty- Year  Monument 


T! 


1HE  Division  of  Statis- 
tical Research  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Pomestic  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  is  the  full  title  of  a 
very  useful  agent  of  the  fed- 
pral  government  operating 
with  quiet ,  efficient  preci- 
rion  to  the  great  benefit  of 
nil  citizens  who  have  use  for 
accurate  commercial  data. 
One  of  the  chief  functions 
of  this  division  is  to  compile 
that  remarkable  book,  "The 
statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States." 


:^ 
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Certain  phases  of  United  States  economic  progress 
A  graphical  representation  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
value  of  certain  (actors  in  the  economic  life  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Note  tfiat  the  increase 
in  bank  deposits  by  individuals  is  broken  off  at  the  rigfit 
hand  edge  and  should  have  almost  double  the  length  as 
indicated  by  the  figures  inset  on  the  line. 


This  year  the  personnel  of 
the  Statistical  Division  point  with  justifiable  pride  to 
a  fifty-volume  shelf  of  annual  issues  faithfully  por- 
traying the  economic  progress  of  the  nation  and  the 
development  of  the  education,  culture,  and  well  being 
of  the  people. 

Begun  in  1878  under  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  task  of  preparing  this  book  was  transferred 
to  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1903,  and  in  191.3  on  the  di- 
vision of  the  latter  department  it  fell  to  the  Commerce 
branch. 

What  a  story  is  compressed  between  these  100  buff 
paper    covers.    All    the    progress    of    engineering    and 

science  in  the  design  and  introduction  of  transporta-  ...-.,    ...-  --    -  -_ 

tion   facilities,    labor    saving   devices,    communication,    tinue  to  observe  and  record  such  progress. 


and  illumination  is  here  dis- 
played in  figures  that  speak 
of  abundant  virility. 

In  1878  there  were  fifty 
million  people  within  the 
confines  of  the  Union,  with 
300,000  telephones,  with  no 
automobiles  and  no  electric 
lighting  for  homes,  with 
so  little  electric  energy  pro- 
duced by  public  utility  plants 
that  it  is  registered  as  none, 
with  no  electric  vacuum 
cleaners,  no  washing  ma- 
chines, street  cars,  electric 
irons,  radios,  or  refrigera- 
tors. 

Today  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  peo- 
ple, with  18,000,000  telephones,  25,000,000  automobiles, 
5,000,000  electric  washers,  8,000,000  vacuum  cleaners, 
13,000,000  radio  sets,  nearly  2,000,000  electric  refriger- 
ators, and  a  yearly  production  of  well  over  eighty  bil- 
lion kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  energy. 

The  gist  of  all  these  statistics  is  contained  in  the  two 
illustrations  herewith,  one  in  tabular,  the  other  in  dia- 
gramatic  form.  Let  us  study  them  carefully  and  con- 
sider our  responsibility.  If  our  fathers  built  so  mar- 
velously  on  the  foundation  of  1878,  we  and  our  sons 
should  certainly  build  gloriously  on  this  so  much  more 
splendid  foundation  of  1928. 

May  the  Division  of  Statistical  Research  long  con- 


Begiantng  of  period       |  End  of  period 


Year  or 
yearly 
average 


Values  all  crops - dollars. 

Corn.. -- 3° -■ 

Wheat. do- 
Cotton 5"— 

Value  per  acre,  10  leading  crops do... 

Mining:  , 

■  ■'    lineral  product. 


Coal  production-... short  t 


Value  of  products ..dollars.. 

Value  added  by  manufacture - do — 

Wage  earners  number.. 

Installed  borsepoweV.V.V.V.V.'.V.V.'. horsepower. . 

Foreign  trade: 

Value  or  exports -- -      dollars.. 

Agriculture  product^ - do — 


1897  ,2,519,000,000 

1876-188.1  I  617,780.000 
1876-1885  391. 104, 000 
1876-1885  243,808,000 
1876-1880  11.  S 


Finished  maoufaci 

Value  of  imports 

Agriculture  produ 


..do.. 


Finished  manufactures.. 


876-1880 
877-1881 
876-1880 


Public'school  enrollment nuinber. 

College  and  university  enrollment do... 

Some  new  things:  ^ 

Telephones  i 


Automobile  registrations... do.. 

Electric  washers  in  use — do.. 

Electric  vacuum  cleaners  in  use -do.. 

Electrical  energy  produced  by  public  utility  plants kilowatt-houn 


None. 
None. 

None. 


120,013,000- 

9,  266.  OOO.  000 

2,01.5,000,000 

974. 694.  000 

1, 25.1, 000, 000 


894, 435, 000 

44,  935, 000 

1,684,000,000 

62, 714. 000. 000 

126.  778. 000. 000 

8. 384. 000 

35, 773,  000 

4, 865, 000. 000 
1, 90S,  000, 000 
1, 982,  OOO,  000 
4  185,000.000 
1,906,000,000 
878, 597, 000 


320,804.000.000 


18,  365, 000 
23, 127, 000 
"5,571.000 


Number 
plied 


15.04 
9.64 
53.18 


29.87 
17.64 
106. 51 


>  Number  sold  within  last  10  years. 

Tabular  statement  showing  the  growth  i 


economic  factors  and  living  i 
fifty   years. 


the  United  States  during  the  past 


Some  Notes  on  the  Growth  and  Possibilities  of  Refrigerated 
Fresh  Fruit  Shipping  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

to  Ocean  Transportation  Problems.  This  section  was 
and  is  very  illuminating.  A  study  of  its  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusions  is  suggested  for  the  benefit  of 
producers  and  shippers  of  California  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Among  other  things,  we  note: 

"The  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  practically 
unorganized  so  far  as  export  trade  is  concerned." 


^HE  three  Pacific  Coast  states,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  California,  have  a  tremendous  capacity 
.^  for'the  raising  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  the  manufacture  of  semi-perishable  food  products. 
These  three  states,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  compara- 
tively small  though  growing  capacity  for  the  consump- 
tion of  these  products.  These  opposing  conditions  create 
an   enormous  transportation  problem,  the  solution   ot 


which    has    been    troubling  the  minds  of  experts    for 
many  years.  . 

In  1923  the  serious  situation  of  terminal  congestion 
and  shortage  of  facilities  for  land  and  sea  transporta- 
tion facing  the  producers  of  perishable  products  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  noted  by  the  Agricultural  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  California.  This  committee,  repre- 
senting 35  farm  organizations,  requested  Herbert 
Hoover  then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  entire  problem  of  transportation  of  west- 
ern perishables  both  for  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 
This  study  or  survey  was  directed  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  experts  along  broad  economic  lines  with 
the  object  of  determining  and  removing  the  causes  of 
large  wastes  in  the  transportation  and  distribution  of 
perishable  products. 

In  1924  the  Department  of  Commerce  published  the 
results  of  this  study.  A  section  of  the  report  is  devoted 
Exports  of  fresh  fruits  from  tlic  United  Stntfs 
[111  units  of  thousands] 


age  jBarreh 


1928  ..-'  8,149  :$17,431.00  l$2.  H 

1927     -J  6.407  i  15,000.00     2.34 

1926..-.  6,924     15, 400. 00     2.  23  1 

1925....  4,922  I  12,800.00     2.61 


$5.00  i  2.678 


15, 000. 00 
11.400.00 
9,850.00 


age 
S5.20 


1. 453  K  143. 00 

1,134  3,800.00 

1.375  3,600.00 

1, 434  4, 100. 00 


Aver- 
age 


age  1  Pounds 


$1,430.00 
1,600.00 
1, 285. 00 


$5. 70  I  14,  240  $1, 434. 00 
5.00  1  11,100  1,100.00 
4.43  I     8.800         900.00 


I    ^^^ 


$2.  505. 00  I  $2. 19 
1,979.00  2.40 
1,536.00  I     2.43 


!  age 


$730.00  i  Sl-.W 
777. 00  2. 10 
523.00       1.74 


o~,™o.  Pimiros  tor  1925  to  1927  from  Commerce  and  Navigation  ot  the  United 
StatS^uW&bytVe^DepartmentoICommerce.    Figures  for  1928  are  preliminary. 


'Development  of  water  transportation  for  Pacific 
Coast  perishables  appears  to  be  a  promising  solution  of 
the  problem  of  extending  markets.  The  largest  fruit 
producing  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  within 
relatively  short  hauls  of  the  ports.  The  domestic  mar- 
kets .  .  .  .  are  principally  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The 
principal  potential  foreign  markets  lie  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Orient,  Central  America,  and  Europe." 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  saving  on 
freight  charges  is  approximately  31  per  cent  for  water 
refrigerative  transportation  as  compared  to  rail  refrig- 
erative  transportation  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  ports.  This 
would  amount  to  approximately  |12  a  ton.  The  saving 
in  direct  water  shipment  to  Europe  as  compared  with 
rail  to  Atlantic  Coast  and  shipment  thence  by  water 
would  probably  be  greater  than  that  for  the  inter- 
coastal  run. 

Many  difficulties  are  listed:  "Lack  of  precooling 
plants  at  Pacific  Coast  ports;  Lack  of  properly 
equipped  refrigerative  ships;  Lack  of  refrigerated 
storage  at  ports  of  destination  (particularly  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  of  the  United  States)  ;  Lack  of  refriger- 
ated return  cargoes;  Lack  of  organization  among  ship- 
pers; Lack  of  real  information  as  to  best  methods  of 
refrigeration  and  ventilation  when  passing  through  the 
tropics." 

To  date  a  rather  slow  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
frigerative shipping  of  Pacific  Coast  perishables  in 
the  intercoastal  trade.  In  the  direct  refrigerative  trade 
to  western  Europe,  however,  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able growth  which  is  still  gaining. 

The  reason  for  slow  growth  in  refrigerative  inter- 
coastal shipping  is  found  in  the  limitations  of  return 
cargo  and  the  lack  of  proper  cold  storage  terminals  at 
Atlantic  ports.  On  new  vessels,  particularly  the  fast 
passenger  and  freight  liners  of  the  Panama  Pacific 
Line,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase  the  refrig- 
erative space  installed  on  each  addition  to  the  fleet. 

In  the  western  Europe  direct  refrigerative  trade, 
rapid  expansion  is  in  evidence  and  it  is  very  apparent 
from  the  figures  that  much  perishable  freight  formerly 
moving  by  rail  to  New  York  and  thence  transatlantic 
is  now  going  direct  by  water.  In  1919  the  Panama 
Canal  carried  no  Pacific  Coast  apples  bound  for  Eur- 
ope, and  nearly  2,000,000  boxes  that  year  went  by  the 
rail   and   water   route.   In   1928   about  2,500,000   boxes 
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Graphs  showing  fluctxiation  in  United  States  exports  o{  boxed  and 
barreled  apples  and  citrus  fruits. 

went  by  each  route.  The  steamship  operators  estimate 
that  4,500,000  boxes  will  go  via  Panama  Canal  in  1929. 
In  1920  there  were  four  direct  lines  of  steamship 
services  operating  between  Pacific  Coast  and  Europe. 
Today  there  are  fifteen  lines  employing  102  vessels  via 
the  Canal  from  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  ports  of  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Fifty-four  of  these  vessels  are 
equipped  with  refrigerative  facilities.  Their  total  ca- 
pacity at  one  sailing  is  167,000  tons.  The  agents  of  the 
lines  operating  these  steamers  are  building  up  the  re- 
frigerative business,  using  apples  and  pear  shipments 
from  the  Northwest  as  a  foundation  to  provide  volume, 
and  filling  in  with  increasing  amounts  of  California 
fresh  fruits  and  general  perishable  cargo  from  all  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports. 

Fresh  Fruit  Exports  In  1928 

In  Commerce  Reports  for  April  1,  1929,  an  article 
appeared  on  "United  States  Fresh  Fruit  Exports  in 
1928."  This  was  illustrated  with  graphs  and  tables,  a 
number  of  which  are  reproduced  here.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  ship  operator,  this  article  is  interesting 
because  by  a  slight  use  of  arithmetic  he  can  reduce  the 
figures  in  the  tables  to  cargo  tons  and  by  some  analysis 
of  the  text  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  just  what  ton- 
nage is  persistently  available  as  profitable  cargoes 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

Apples  will  run  approximately  40  boxes  to  the  short 
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■  subtropical  ] 


porklolns  and  other  fresh  i 

Presli  poultry  and  Came 

Eggs. 

Fresh  and  sterllzed  nlUc  ai 

Fresh  Saljton 


Si>ell  fish 


I  fish 


ETports  of  boxed  apples  from  Vnited  States 
[In  thousands  of  boxes] 


Country  of  desti- 
nation 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Country  oT  desti- 
nation 

1926 

90 
66 
49 
36 
46 
22 
4 
25 
149 

1927 

1928 

United  Kingdom- 

3,350 

855 
581 
695 
169 
189 
211 

98 
106 
108 

85 

3,088 

1,038 

219 

581 

119 
209 
209 
105 
78 
73 

3,536 
1,575 
849 
646 
265 
200 
185 
137 
113 

62 

115 
25 
34 
40 
66 
25 
2 
23 

129 

61 

China 

Hong  Kong - 

51 

Netherlands 

44 
43 

42 

Brazil... 

British  Maiaya.... 

28 
25 

21 

Philippines 

Other  countries... 
Total 

160 

Cuba 

6,924 

6,407 

8,149 

Source:  Figures  for  1926  and  1927  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
-•'•"■■  -  ■ Figures  for  1928  are 


ton,  or  in  round  numbers  200,000  tons  for  the  8,000,000 
boxes.  Practically  all  of  this  boxed  apple  trade  is  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  practically  all  of  this  200,000  tons  of 
export  is  available  for  water  shipment  as  shown  in 
the  distribution  table  herewith.  The  barreled  apple  ex- 
ports are  practically  all  Atlantic  Coast  trade,  mainly 
from  New  York  and  Virginia. 

Oranges  show  67,000  tons  exported  in  1928.  Over 
57,000  tons  of  this  total  goes  to  Canada,  leaving  less 
than  10,000  tons  for  overseas  export,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  comes  from  Florida  and  Porto  Rico. 
Oranges  and  other  Pacific  Coast  citrus  fruits  are  not 
very  favorably  situated  for  competing  in  the  European 
markets,  with  equal  quality  fruits  raised  at  less  cost 
and  transported  at  less  expense. 

Lemons  exported  in  1928  totaled  6250  tons,  4600  tons 
going  to  Canada  and  the  balance  of  1600  tons  going  in 
scattered  shipments  chiefly  transpacific,  Japan  and 
New  Zealand  each  taking  350  tons,  China  300  tons, 
Philippines  170  tons,  and  Australia  88  tons. 

Grape  Fruit  exports  from  Pacific  Coast  are  in  very 
small  quantity,  and  practically  negligible  so  far  as  mak- 
ing up  ship  cargoes  are  concerned. 

Pears  are  at  present  next  in  importance  to  apples  as 
producing  cargoes  for  Pacific  Coast  export  services. 
36,200  tons  of  pears  were  exported  in  1928,  of  which 
Canada  took  15,000  tons,  leaving  21,000  for  overseas 
shipping.  The  bulk  of  this  is  Pacific  Coast  and  is 
shipped  through  Seattle,  Portland,  and  San  Francisco. 
Almost  entirely  to  Europe  and  South  America.  The 
United  Kingdom  took  about  14,000  tons,  Germany,  Neth- 
erlands, and  Sweden  900  tons  total,  Brazil  2700  tons, 
Argentina  1300  tons,  and  Cuba  800  tons. 

Grapes  are  a  California  specialty.  The  United  States 
exported  nearly  27,000  tons  of  grapes  in  1928.  Canada 
and  other  adjacent  markets  took  20,000  tons,  leaving 
7000  tons  for  overseas  shipping.  This  is  distributed  all 
over  the  world  in  small  scattered  lots. 

Berries  yielded  a  total  export  of  7100  tons.  Canada 
took  6400  leaving  700  tons  for  overseas,  650  tons  of 
which  went  to  United  Kingdom. 

Peaches.  Of  11,000  tons  exported,  9900  went  to  Can- 
ada, leaving  1100  tons  for  scattered  shipments  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Other  fresh  fruits.  Under  this  head  are  included 
plums,  prunes,  melons,  cherries,  apricots.  The  total  ex- 
ports under  this  head  figures  about  30,000  tons.  Of  this 
total  25,500  tons  went  to  Canada,  leaving  4500  tons  for 
scattered  world  shipments. 

Summing  up  the  fresh  fruit  export  tonnage  available 

for  ship  cargoes  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  on  a  basis  of 

1928,  we  have  in  round  numbers  200,000  tons  of  apples 

and  45,000  tons  of  other  fresh  fruits.    By  no  means  all 

(Continued   on  Page   23,  Blue  Form) 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Edison's  Incandescent  Lamp 


THE  year  nineteen 
twenty-nine  marks  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  introduction  of  the 
practical  incan  descent 
lamp  by  Thomas  Alva  Edi- 
son, and  the  Edison  Pion- 
eers on  the  occasion  of  the 
82nd  birthday  of  the  Wiz- 
ard of  Menlo  Park  initiat- 
ed a  movement  for  a  great 
world-wide  celebration  to 
take  place  during  1929  and 
to  be  known  as  Light's 
Golden  Jubilee.  A  spon- 
soring committee  is  now 
being  selected  and  the 
exact  dates  arranged  for 
this  celebration,  which 
will  no  doubt  feature  the 
many  and  wonderful  ad- 
vances in  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity along  many  lines  and  will 
be  an  occasion  for  much  serious 
retrospection,  profound  apprecia- 
tion, and  genuine  inspiration. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  that 
marine  engineers  and  ship  opera- 
tors remember  the  first  commer- 
cial installation  of  the  then  new 
Edison  dynamos,  Edison  parallel 
circuit,  and  Edison  incandescent 
lamps  was  aboard  ship  and  was  op- 
erated by  a  marine  engineer.  This 
installation  was  placed  on  board 
the  steamship  Columbia,  built  by 
John  Roach  in  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1879  for  the  Oregon  Rail- 
way and  Navigation  Company.  The 
history  of  this  plant  is  best  told  in 
the  following  interesting  letter 
from  the  engineer  of  the  company 
under  date  of  February  24,  1882, 
and  published  in  the  fourth  bulle- 
tin of  the  Edison  Electric  Light 
Company.  It  follows: 

"In  1879,  while  the  Columbia, 
which  contains  a  large  number  of 
passenger  rooms,  was  under  con- 
struction. President  Villard  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  lighting  each 
room  in  the  vessel  independently  by 
the  electric  light.  Thereupon,  at 
your  suggestion  and  by  his  orders, 
I  wired  the  ship  with  No.  11  wire 
for  mains  and  No.  32  wire  for 
loops,  insulated  by  double  cotton 
paraffine  and  painted  over  all.  The 
wires  were  run  throughout  the  en- 
tire vessel,  but  the  project  at  that 
time  being  experimental,  we  lighted 
only  the  passenger  rooms  and  mam 


The  dynamo  room  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Naviga- 
tion Company's  steamer  Colimibia.  This  plant  furnTshed 
the  power  for  the  first  commercial  installation  of  Edison 
lamps,  started  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  May,  1880, 
on  the  maiden  voyage  of  this  vessel  boimd  from  New 
York  round  the  Horn  to  Pordand,  Oregon. 


salons.  The  dynamos,  of  which  we 
had  four,  one  of  them  running  at 
half  the  speed  of  the  others  as  an 
exciter  or  fielder,  were  of  the  class 
you  now  call  'A'  and  were  all  run 
from  a  countershaft  directly  over- 
head, driven  in  turn  by  a  pair  of 
vertical  engines  at  a  very  high  an- 
gle in  order  to  economize  freight 
space.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of 
May,  1880,  we  started  up  the  dyna- 
mos, and  from  the  time  when  the 
steam  was  first  turned  on  until  the 
present  day  they  have  worked  to 
our  entire  satisfaction  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  found  the  light  of  the  great- 
est value  for  the  examination  of  the 
ship's  propeller,  rudder,  or  hull, 
which  examination  we  conducted  by 
connecting  to  a  main  line  aft.  or  at 
any  convenient  point,  a  coil  of  in- 
sulated wire  with  lamps  attached 
to  a  sinker. 

The  first  lamps  used,  being  of 
the  paper  carbon  variety,  were  ir- 
regular in  their  duration  of  life  and 
so  liable  to  breakage  by  heavy 
shocks  that  I  found  it  best  to  sus- 
pend them  from  the  wires  above, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  sockets  en- 
tirely. The  lamps  being  surrounded 
with  a  ground  globe,  the  attach- 
ment was  hid.  the  lights  being  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling.  Since  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  we  have  received  a  full  sup- 
ply of  new  bamboo  carbon  lamps. 
How  well  these  have  worked  can 
best  be  seen  from  the  following  re- 
port of  Chief  Engineer  Van  Duzer: 
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'I  have  now  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen lamps  in  circuit,  and  have,  up 
to  date,  run  four  hundred  and  fif- 
teen hours  and  forty-five  minutes 
without  one  lamp  giving  out.'  " 

In  this  celebration  of  Light's  Gol- 
den Jubilee,  let  us  not  forget  the  in- 
ventors who  had  been  working  on 
and  had  practically  perfected  the 
electric  incandescent  lamp  before 
Edison  solved  the  problem  of  its 
commercial  application. 

In  1840,  Sir  William  Robert 
Grove,  a  British  jurist  and  scien- 
tist, made  an  experimental  incan- 
descent platinum  coil  lamp  and, 
with  current  from  a  large  number 
of  his  battei-y  cells,  used  a  number 
of  these  lamps  to  illuminate  the 
auditorium  of  the  Royal  Institution 
during  one  of  his  lectures.  Freder- 
ick de  Moleyns,  an  Englishman, 
took  out  a  patent  on  an  incandes- 
cent lamp  in  1841.  J.  W.  Starr  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  patented  a  car- 
bon in  vacuum  incandescent  lamp  in 
the  year  1845.  This  was  taken  out  in 
England.  Starr,  returning  to  the 
United  States,  died  aboard  ship  at 
the  age  of  25.  Had  he  lived,  we 
might  be  celebrating  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  practical 
incandescent  lamp. 

In  the  seventies  in  America  this 
problem  of  subdividing  the  electric 
light  received  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion from  four  very  prominent  in- 
ventors, William  E.  Sawyer,  Moses 
G.  Farmer,  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  and 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  All  of  these 
produced  practical  incandescent 
lamps.  The  nitrogen  filled  lamp,  as 
produced  by  both  Sawyer  and  Farm- 
er, has  been  revived  within  recent 
years  as  a  great  improvement  over 
vacuum  for  some  purposes.  Maxim 
had  a  carbon  filament  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  rarefied  hydro-carbon  va- 
por, and  some  fifty  of  these  lamps 
were  installed  in  1880  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  old  Equitable  Building 
in  New  York. 

It  remained  for  Edison,  however, 
to  bring  out  the  constant  voltage 
dynamo  and  the  multiple  parallel 
system  of  wiring  which  initiated 
modern  incandescent  lighting  as  a 
practical  commercial  undertaking 
and  so  made  possible  the  great 
"white-way"  idea  of  the  metropolis 
as  well  as  providing  economical  and 
convenient  illumination  for  the 
humblest  home. 
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Development  of  the  Port  of  Vancouver  and  some  Notes  on 
Marine  Construction  at  Victoria 


THE  Port  of  Vancouver 
began  with  a  sawmill 
in  1865.  A  few  years 
later  this  mill  sawed  the 
lumber  which  made  the 
first  outward  cargo  of  the 
port,  and  the  tall  sailing 
ship  that  carried  it  inaug- 
urated Vancouver's  deep- 
water  trade.  This  com- 
merce has  increased  until 
now  the  port  ranks  second 
among  Pacific  Coast  sea- 
ports in  tonnage  of  in- 
ward and  outward  cargo 
and  aggregate  tonnage  of 
ships.  In  Burrard  Inlet 
there  have  been  as  many 
as  fifty  deep-sea  ships  at 
once,  and  the  daily  aver- 
age seldom  drops  below 
thirty-five.  These  vessels 
range  in  importance  from 
the  great  white  "Empresses,"  finest 
and  fastest  in  the  transpacific  pas- 
senger trade,  to  the  strictly  utili- 
tarian steam  tramp  and  the  lumber 
carrying  sailing  ship.  But  among 
them  are  some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  freighters  afloat. 

Development  of  the  Port  of  Van- 
couver has  been  making  exception- 
ally rapid  strides  in  recent  years. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,000 
has  been  expended  by  public  and 
private  enterprise  on  docks, 
wharves,  grain  elevators,  and  ter- 
minal facilities  since  1921 ;  and  this 
expansion  has  not  been  one  step 
ahead  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
business  which  the  port  has  been 
called  upon  to  handle. 
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The    Burrard    Dry    Dock    at    Vancouver,    a   completely 
equipped,   modem   steel   shipbuilding  and  repair   plant 
ntly  located  to  the  center  of  Vancouver's  busy 
waterfront. 


Through  the  construction  of  the 
Second  Narrows  Bridge  across  the 
harbor  at  its  narrowest  point,  ag- 
gregating an  expenditure  of  $1,800,- 
000,  Greater  Vancouver  secured  ten 
additional  miles  of  commercial 
waterfront.  This  bridge  also  gives 
railway  connection  with  other  parts 
of  Canada  to  a  district  that  consid- 
erably adds  to  the  industrial  section 
of  the  Port  of  Vancouver. 

The  rapid  increase  of  Vancou- 
ver's harbor  business  and  its  inter- 
national recognition  as  one  of  the 
leading  grain  export  centers  of  the 
world  has  necessitated  the  construc- 
tion of  several  new  piers  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  growth  of  the 
deep-sea  shipping  trade.  Outstand- 


Pier   B.-C,   Vancouver.   This  is   the   Canadian   Pacific   Railway   Company's   terminal,   built 

recently  at  a  cost  of  over  ^5,000.000.      Picture  shows  C.P.R.  liner  Empress  of  Canada  and 

Union  Steatnship  Company's  motorship  Aorangi  alongside  the  pier. 


ing  among  these  improvements  is 
the  construction  of  the  Ballantyne 
Pier  by  the  Vancouver  Harbor  Com- 
missioners and  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company's  pier  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  lax-gest  in  the 
world  to  be  built  in  such  deep 
water. 

Constructed  principall.v  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  own  fleet  of 
deep-sea  and  coastwise  vessels  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $5,000,000, 
the  new  Canadian  Pacific  pier  was 
completed  the  latter  part  of  1927. 
Carrying  three  single-decked  sheds 
with  a  net  area  of  200,000  square 
feet,  this  pier  is  1100  feet  in  length 
by  331  feet  in  width.  There  is  stor- 
age accommodation  for  approxi- 
mately 17,000  tons  of  freight  out- 
side and  adjacent  to  the  pier  with 
a  trackage  capacity  of  about  2000 
cars. 

Some  idea  of  the  business  of  the 
Port  of  Vancouver  is  gained  from 
the  figures  for  1928  issued  by  the 
Harbor  Board.  Forty-six  regular 
ocean  lines  operated  in  and  out  of 
the  port,  carrying  the  flags  of 
twenty  countries,  and  goods  were 
shipped  to  106  nations,  while  goods 
reached  Vancouver  from  forty-three 
countries.  Exports  totalled  5,053,621 
tons  and  were  valued  at  $225,000,- 
000,  comprising  chiefly  lumber, 
logs,  grain,  flour,  fish,  metals,  pa- 
per, and  general  manufactured  pro- 
duets.  Imports  totalled  4,846,166 
tons  and  were  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000. 

Canadian  Pacific  Development 

Development  on  an  unusually 
large  scale  will  be  included  in  the 
immediate  activities  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  not  only  in  connection  with 
the  land  rail  facilities  serving  the 
port,  but  in  the  two  fleets,  ocean 
and  coastal,  operated  by  the  com- 
pany out  of  Vancouver. 

More  than  65,000  tons  of  shipping 
tonnage  is  now  under  construction 
)r  contract  in  British  ship  yards, 
;omprising  two  great  liners,  the 
Empress  of  Britain,  40,000  tons,  and 
the  Empress  of  Japan,  25,000  tons, 
and  two  new  coastwise  steamers  of 
5300  gross  tons  each.  The  Empress 
of  Japan  will  be  added  to  the  Pa- 
:ific  fleet  in  1931,  while  the  two 
new  coastwise  steamers  will  ply  on 
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'he  Vancouver-Victoria  night  route 
'n  the  spring  of  1930. 

The  Pacific  fleet  service  is  now 
maintained  by  the  Empress  of  Asia, 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  Empress  of 
France,  the  latter  an  Atlantic  ves- 
sel taking  the  place  of  the  regular 
flagship.  Empress  of  Canada,  which 
is  now  being  re-engined  in  a  British 
ship  yard.  The  new  Empress  of 
Japan  will  surpass  all  four  in  ton- 
nage and  speed,  her  contract  speed 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  26 
tnots  an  hour. 

The  fleet  of  the  British  Columbia 
Coast  Steamships  Service  now  con- 
sists of  23  vessels,  of  which  17  are 
passenger  ships,  two  freighters,  and 
four  tugs,  the  whole  having  an  ap- 
proximate tonnage  of  50,000  tons 
ind  including  the  two  blue  ribbon 
•:raft.  Princess  Kathleen  and  Prin- 
;ess  Marguerite,  of  5800  tons  each, 
considered  among  the  finest  coast- 
wise vessels  in  the  world. 

The  two  new  vessels  now  under 
contract  to  be  delivered  in  the 
?pring  of  1930  have  been  specially 
lesigned  for  the  night  run  between 
Vancouver  and  Victoria.  They  are 
•-.o  be  5300  tons  each,  with  increased 
;abin  space.  Each  will  be  capable 
of  carrying  400  night  passengers 
with  sleeping  accommodations  or 
1500  passengers  on  the  day  run. 
They  will  bring  the  list  of  passen- 
ger vessels  in  the  fleet  to  19. 

Two  other  new  vessels  have  been 
recently  added  to  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Coastal  fleet.  Princess 
Elaine,  now  on  the  Vancouver- 
Nanaimo  run,  in  1928,  and  the 
Princess  Norah  in  1929.  the  latter 
built  for  the  West  Coast  of  Vancou- 
ver Island  passenger  service,  which 
it  will  enter  this  spring. 

These  shipping  additions  as  well 


as    new    locomotive    power    for   the        steady   development   of  the   Port   of 
westward  haul,  are  in  line  with  the       Vancouver. 

Marine  Construction  and  Work 
Boat  Notes 


The  Victoria  Pile  Driving  Com- 
pany, Victoria.  British  Columbia, 
has'recently  been  awarded  two  con- 
tracts, one  for  the  construction  of  a 
concrete  pier  for  the  British  Colum- 
bia Cement  Company  and  one  for  a 
new  wharf  for  the  Imperial  Oil 
Company,  total  cost  about  $35,000. 


The  Pacific  Shipyards  at  Victoria 
have  under  construction  a  fishing 
boat  60  by  15  by  7  feet  for  the  Can- 
adian Fishing  Company  to  be  pow- 
ered with  a  65-horsepower  Wash- 
ington-Estep  diesel.  There  is  also 
under  construction  at  this  yard  for 
W.  J.  H.  Holmes  an  auxiliary,  two- 
masted,  sailing  yacht  36  by  11  by  7 
feet.  This  boat  will  have  a  24-horse- 
power  gas  engine. 


The  Turpel  Marine  Railways  has 

recently  changed  hands  and  is  now 
operating  under  the  name  of  ?oint 
Hope  Marine  Railway,  Ltd.,  with 
offices  and  yard  at  Point  Hope,  Vic- 
toria. 


The    Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse 


Company.  Ltd.,  office  at  Victoria, 
reports  considerable  recent  busi- 
ness in  substituting  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  engines  for  gas  en- 
gines in  workboats. 

Among  others,  they  have  put  a 
35-horsepower  diesel  into  the  launch 
Evelyn,  which  serves  the  Dominion 
Government  Quarantine  Station  at 
Williams  Head.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  installation  drives  the  boat  at 
a  faster  speed  on  about  one-fourth 
the  cost  for  fuel  as  compared  with 
the  gas  engine  displaced. 

A  45-horsepower,  4-cylinder,  Fair- 
banks-Morse full  diesel  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  fishing  boat  Calm 
Creek.  This  boat  tows  logs  during 
the  winter  months  and  is  used  as  a 
purse  seiner  during  the  pilchard 
fishing  season. 

A  45-horsepower,  4-cylinder  unit 
is  being  installed  in  a  new  50-foot 
boat  for  E.  F.  Jennings  of  Bam- 
field,  Vancouver  Island,  to  be  used 
in  the  fresh  fish  business,  and  a 
75-horsepower  Fairbanks-Morse  3- 
cylinder  full  diesel  is  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  new  British  Columbia 
police  patrol  boat  now  building  at 
Yarrows,  Ltd.,  Victoria. 


Trade  Note 

Petty  &  Wherry,  with  offices  and 
warehouses  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  have  just  purchased  the 
business,  stock,  and  good  will  of 
The  Coleman  Power  Transmission 
Company  of  Brooklyn. 

Petty  &  Wherry  are  transmission 
specialists,  covering  Greater  New 
York.  They  also  represent  some  of 
the  largest  transmission  manufac- 
turers in  the  country  including 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  and  Chain  Belt  Co. 
W.  E.  Petty,  president,  states  it  is 
their  intention  to  continue  operat- 
ing the  Coleman  Power  Transmis- 
sion Co.  with  even  greater  intensity 
than  in  the  past. 
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Mechanics  for  Marine  Engineers 

Part  VIII:  Reciprocating  Parts  of  Steam  Engine 

Bv  A.  L.  Becker 


FIGURE  10  may  rep- 
resent the  main  recip- 
rocating parts  of   a 

steam     engine     drawn     to 

scale. 

Considering  the  top  end 

of    the    connecting    rod: 

Draw  a   line   a.b.   parallel 

to  A.B.,  the  piston  rod,  the 

length  of  this  line  to  rep- 
resent the  area  of  the  cyl- 
inder   multiplied    by    the 

steam  pressure  to  a  con- 
venient  scale.     From    b. 

draw  a  line  b.c.  parallel  to 

the  connecting  rod  until  it 

intersects    a    line    drawn 

from  a     parallel     to  C.A. 

The   stress  diagram  gives 

the    stress    in    the    piston 

rod  a.b.,  in  the  connecting 

rod  b.c,  and  the  thrust  of 

the  cross  head  against  its 

guide  c.a.  The  broken  line 

shows    the    corresponding 

stresses  for  a  new  position 

of  the  crank. 

Divide  the  crank  pin  circle  into, 
say,  24  equal  parts,  and  draw  the 
stress  diagram  as  for  the  position 
D.  for  each  point  of  division.  Take 
moments  about  E.  by  multiplying 
the  stress  in  the  connecting  rod  (as 
b.c.)  by  the  perpendicular  distance 
of  the  centerline  of  the  connecting 
rod  from  the  point  E.  in  all  the 
above  noted  positions.  These  pro- 
ducts or  moments  may  be  plotted  to 
scale  in  a  second  circle  divided 
into  the  same  number  of  points,  and 
if  these  points  be  connected  by  a 
fair  line,  this  line  will  represent 
the  curve  of  the  turning  moments 
of  one  engine. 

Further,  if  there  are  two  cranks 
at  right  angles,  the  moment  dia- 
gram may  be  constructed  for  two 
cranks  by  adding  to  the  moment  of 
the  first  crank  in  any  position  the 
value  of  the  moment  in  the  sixth 
position  ahead.  There  being  24  di- 
visions,  with   the   second  crank   at 
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right  angles  it  is  always  si.x  divi- 
sions from  the  first  crank.  The 
combined  diagram  can  then  be  con- 
structed and  the  turning  moment 
determined  for  any  position  of  the 
engine. 

The  above  will  indicate  the  pro- 
cedure to  follow  in  a  triple  expan- 
sion engine  to  determine  its  curve 
of  combined  turning  moments.  The 
steam  pressure  may  be  taken  di- 
rectly from  indicator  cards.  It  is 
evident  that  an  engineer  by  proper- 
ly adjusting  the  cut-offs  can  adjust 
his  engine  to  an  approximately  uni- 
form turning  moment  in  so  far  as 
the  effect  of  the  forces  derived 
from  the  steam  pressure  is  consid- 
ered. The  inertia  forces  induced 
from  the  effects  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing weights  and  the  weights  ro- 
tating with  the  crank  shaft  are  con- 
sidered under  the  subdivision  of 
mechanics  known  as  Dynamics; 
and,   as  these  later  forces  exert  a 


decided  influence  on  the  turning 
moment  and  balance  of  an  engine  in 
motion,  these  conditions  should  be 
analyzed  when  the  effect  of  vibra- 
tion is  the  prime  consideration. 

The  statical  turning  moment  for 
starting  the  load  or  lifting  the  load 
at  very  slow  speeds  as  given  for  the 
double  engine  will  suffice  as  given. 

The  foregoing  is  given  to  illus- 
trate the  possibilities  of  what  is 
termed  the  "Safety  Valve  Rule."  If 
the  requirements  for  an  original 
license  clearly  outlined  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  an  en- 
gineering training,  the  applicant 
would  at  least  acquire  the  elements 
of  constructive  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  which  knowledge  would 
automatically  grow  and  expand 
from  the  effects  of  contact  with 
and  the  use  of  equipment  in  which 
the  application  of  his  acquired 
knowledge  would  be  recognized. 
This  would  be  particularly  true  if 
marine  superintendents  or  those 
having  charge  of  marine  personnel 
will  align  themselves  with  the 
progress  of  modern  industrial  de- 
velopment and  become,  as  defined 
by  one  of  our  greatest  industrial 
leaders,  "human  engineers." 


Trade  Note 

According  to  an  announcement 
just  received  from  the  Busch-Sulzer 
Bros.  Diesel  Engine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  at 
meeting  of  board  of  directors,  held 
March  28,  1929,  August  A.  Busch 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board; 
Edward  B.  Pollister  was  elected 
president,  succeeding  August  A. 
Busch;  and  C.  Drummond  Jones, 
formerly  fourth  vice-president,  was 
elected  second  vice-president,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Pollister.  Mr.  Pollister 
continues  to  act  as  general  mana- 
ger, and  Mr.  Jones  as  secretary  and 
treasurer. 
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YEAR  by  year  the  types  and 
forms  of  marine  propulsion 
machinery  multiply  and  it  be- 
comes increasingly  important  that 
superintendent  engineers,  and  op- 
erating marine  engineers  who  de- 
sire to  become  superintendents, 
keep  themselves  informed  on  the 
progress  of  this  development.  This 
idea  is  conveyed  very  vividly  by  the 
following  article  published  some 
time  back  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, London. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  when 
propelling  machinery  for  ships  was 
more  in  the  melting  pot  than  at 
present.  Steam  is  raised  by  coal  m 
some  ships  and  by  oil  in  others.  The 
coal  may  be  shovelled  into  the  fur- 
naces by  firemen  or  fed  to  them  by 
mechanical  stokers.  Alternately,  it 
may  be  powdered  and  carried  by 
air'  to  suitable  burners  which,  give 
huge  jets  of  intensely  hot  flame 
without  any  firebars.  Scotch  boil- 
ers may  be  favored,  or  preference 
may  be  shown  for  water-tube  boil- 
ers; and  steam  pressures  vary  be- 
tween 180  and  550  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Coming  to  the  conversion  of 
steam  into  power,  we  find  this  be- 
ing done  by  reciprocating  engines, 
by  turbines,  and  by  a  combination 
of  both.  The  turbines  drive  propel- 
lers directly  or  transmit  their 
power  through  reduction  gears  or 
through  dynamos  and  electric 
motors. 

Even  greater  variations  are  to  be 
found  in  motor  engines.  They  may 
be  four-stroke  or  two-stroke,  and 
either  single-acting  or  double-act- 
ing. Single-acting  engines  may  have 
trunk  pistons  or  be  fitted  with  pis- 
ton rods  and  crossheads.  Either 
single-acting  or  double-acting  en- 
gines may  run  slowly  and  drive  pro- 
pellers directly,  or  they  may  run 
fast  and  transmit  their  power 
through  reduction  gears  or  through 
electric  motors.  Finally,  we  have 
the  opposed-piston  engine  which,  in 
England,  is  only  being  built  to  run 
slowly  for  direct  driving. 

All  of  these  variations  in  steam 
machinery  and  in  motor  engines  are 
to  be  found  in  big,  ocean-going 
ships,  either  in  service  or  under 
construction,  many  of  which  are 
passenger  liners.  Of  these  the  fol- 
lowing examples  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion: 

The  recently-launched  Peninsu- 
lar and  Oriental  liner  Viceroy  of 
India,  with  turbine-driven  electric 
generators  which  supply  current  to 


motors  on  the  propeller  shafts;  and 
having  oil-fired  water-tube  boilers 
with  a  working  pressure  of  350 
pounds  per  square  inch; 

The  biggest  French  liner,  lie  de 
France,  with  turbines  that  drive 
triple  screws  direct,  and  which  are 
supplied  with  steam  at  230  pounds 
per  square  inch,  by  oil-fired  Scotch 
boilers; 

The  two  new  North  German  Lloyd 
ships,  Bremen  and  Europa,  with 
single  reduction  gear  turbines, 
working  on  a  pressure  from  350  to 
400  pounds  per  square  inch; 

The  Blue  Star  cargo  liner  Stuart- 
star,  which  has  been  fitted  with  ap- 
paratus for  burning  pulverized  coal 
in  two  of  her  four  boilers;  and  an- 
other vessel  which  has  been  or- 
dered for  running  on  this  fuel; 

The  Selandia  and  other  early 
motorships,  which  were  fitted  with 
four-stroke,  single-acting  motor  en- 
gines. (This  type  has  been  installed 
in  more  vessels  since  than  any 
other,  and  notably  into  the  first 
passenger  motorship)  ; 

The  cross-channel  boats  between 
Harwich  and  Esbjerg.  with  high- 
speed, single-acting  engines  with 
trunk  pistons; 

The  new  triple-screw  White  Star 
liner  Laurentic  with  reciprocating 
steam  engines  coupled  to  the  wing 
propellers  and  delivering  their  ex- 
haust to  a  turbine  on  the  middle 
shaft.  Steam  for  this  combination  is 
raised  by  coal  in  hand-fired  Scotch 
boilers  to  a  pressure  of  220  pounds 
per  square  inch; 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.'s  liners  Asturias  and  Alcantara, 
the  Union-Castle  liner  Carnarvon 
Castle,  and  many  other  large  motor- 
ships,  propelled  by  double  acting, 
slow-running  engines; 

The  two  Panama-Pacific  liners, 
California  and  Virginia,  the  larg- 
est commercial  vessels  with  turbo- 
electric  drive,  oil  fired  boilers; 

The  Brunswick  with  fast-running, 
single-acting  four-stroke  engines 
and  electric  transmission; 

The  Wulsty  Castle,  with  a  four- 
stroke,  double-acting,  high-speed  en- 
gine which  drives  the  propeller 
through  reduction  gear; 

The  New  Zealand  passenger  mo- 
tor liner  Aorangi  with  single-act- 
ing, two-stroke  engines; 

The  Augustus,  the  world's  larg- 
est motorship,  with  two-stroke  dou- 
ble acting  engines.  Also  the  new 
submarine  depot  ship  Medway  for 
the  British  Admiralty; 

Two  new  Hamburg-South  Ameri- 


can liners  are  propelled  by  fast- 
running,  two-stroke,  double-acting 
engines  that  drive  the  propellers 
through  reduction  gears; 

The  passenger  motor  liner  Ber- 
muda with  opposed-piston  engines; 
and  many  other  ships  with  similar 
machinery; 

The  Britannia,  with  quadruple 
engines  and  exhaust  turbine;  oil- 
fired  boilers; 

The  Raby  Castle,  motorship  with 
exhaust  turbo-charging. 

That  so  many  different  types  of 
machinery  should  be  used  for  pro- 
pelling similar  types  of  ships  is  re- 
markable.  One  must  be  more  effi- 
cient than  any  other,  but  we  seem 
a   long  way   yet  from  finding   out 
which.  Also,  the  trade  in  which  a 
ship  is  engaged  affects  the  practi- 
cal value  of  its  particular  type  of 
propulsion.   What   owners   want   is 
reliability  with  fuel  economy  at  a 
low  first  cost,  and  with  minimum 
space  taken   up   by  the  machinery 
and  bunkers.  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted  that  motor   engines   are   as 
reliable   as   steam   machinery,   that 
they   consume   less   fuel,   and   that 
they  take  up  less  space.    At  present 
they  cost  more  than  steam  engines 
or  turbines  and  boilers,  but  the  two- 
stroke,    double-acting    engine    bids 
fair  to  wipe  out  this  difference  in 
the  near  future,  if  indeed  it  has  not 
already  done  so. 

Factors  other  than  fuel  con- 
sumption affect  the  comparative 
costs  of  oil-fired  steamers  and  mo- 
torships. Of  these  space  is  the  most 
important.  Even  high-p  r  e  s  s  u  r  e 
steam  turbines  and  water-tube  boil- 
ers take  up  more  room  than  diesel 
engines.  The  bunkers  also  have  to 
be  larger  for  steam  machinery,  be- 
cause more  oil  is  consumed,  while 
the  boilers  need  some  attendance, 
which  entails  a  larger  wage  bill 
for  the  engine-room  staff  than  for 
a  motorship. 

The  lowest  consumption  of  coal 
in  a  steamer  was  obtained  in  the 
Canadian  Pacific  cargo  liner  Bea- 
verhill.  This  vessel  is  fitted  with 
geared  turbines,  for  which  steam  at 
250  pounds  pressure  is  provided  by 
a  combination  of  Scotch  and  water- 
tube  boilers.  During  a  ten-hour  trial 
the  consumption  of  coal  worked  out 
to  only  1.07  pounds  per  horsepower 
hour  "for  all  purposes.  This  figure 
as  it  stands  gives  a  lower  fuel  bill 
than  for  any  motorship,  and,  ac- 
cording to  results  obtained  in  the 
Stuartstar,  powdered  coal  should 
reduce  it  by  at  least  18  per  cent. 


and  the  cost  of  the  coal  by  33  per 
cent. 

At  present  powdered  coal  has  to 
be  pulverized  at  the  time  it  is  used, 
because  it  cannot  be  safely  stored. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  coke  from  low  temperature  car- 
bonization of  coal  will  soon  be 
available.  This  fuel  would  be  pow- 
dered on  shore,  since  it  could  be 
safely  stored  in  bunkers,  and  it 
would  be  conveyed  from  the  bunk- 
ers to  the  furnaces  by  air  in  pipe.s 
almost  with  the  same  facility  as  oil. 
Very  little  labor  would,  therefore, 


be  entailed.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  although  the  fuel  bill 
may  be  much  lower  for  powdered- 
eoal-fired  steam  than  for  diesel  en- 
gines, the  space  taken  up  for  the 
machinery  and  the  bunkers  would 
be  greater,  and  there  would  be  some 
extra  labor  for  looking  after  the 
boilers.  Powdered  coke,  however,  is 
the  most  hopeful  development  for 
steam. 

Motorship  enthusiasts  are  look- 
ing to  the  two-stroke,  double-acting 
engine  to  keep  "their  end  up."  It 
is  the  least  costly  type  to  build,  and 
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it  runs  with  the  smoothness  of  a 
steam  engine,  owing  to  the  perfect 
cushioning  of  the  moving  parts.  All 
the  best  known  builders  of  marine 
diesel  engines  have  brought  out 
two-stroke,  double-acting  models  or 
are  e.xperimenting  with  a  view  to 
so  doing.  It  is  now  claimed  that 
there  are  as  many,  if  not  more, 
double-acting,  two-stroke  engines 
now  actually  on  the  market  and 
available  for  installation  in  ships 
than  of  any  other  type.  The  fact 
that  the  British  Admiralty  have 
adopted  this  design  for  the  engines 
of  the  Medway  is  also  significant. 


CENTRIFUGING  lubricating  oil 
has  proved  so  successful  that 
practically  all  marine  engines 
are  now  supplied  with  machines  for 
performing  this  process.  Cleaning 
diesel  fuel  oil  by  centrifuging  is  a 
comparatively  new  practice,  but  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  favor  with  pro- 
gressive operators. 

Gauze  strainers  are  useful,  but 
their  range  of  operation  is  limited. 
If  made  sufficiently  fine  to  exclude 
practically  all  solid  particles  they 
soon  become  clogged  and  unable  to 
function  without  cleaning.  Further- 
more, they  do  not  remove  from  oil 
one  of  its  worst  impurities — water. 

In  small  installations  it  is  some- 
times practicable  to  use  the  same 
centrifuge  for  cleansing  both  fuel 
and  lubricating  oil.  This  is  being 
done  successfully  on  Guy  Silva's 
new  tuna  boat,  the  Emma  R.  S.  at 
San  Diego.  A  rod  connecting  the 
two  supply  valves  automatically 
closes  one  when  the  other  is  open, 
thus  preventing  accidental  mixture 
of  fuel  and  lubricating  oils.  This 
device  was  invented  by  Captain 
Silva. 

Troubles  from  Dirty  Oil 

The  importance  of  centrifuging 
diesel  fuel  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing formidable  list  of  diesel  en- 
gine troubles  caused  by  unclean 
oil: 

Exhaust  valves  sticking,  irregu- 
lar firing,  engine  laboring  under 
overload  conditions,  rust  on  cylin- 
der walls,  deposit  on  walls  of  com- 
bustion chamber,  carbon  trumpets 
on  combustion  side  of  spraying  ori- 
fice, contaminated  lubricating  oil, 
dragging  between  piston  and  cylin- 
der, seizure,  leaky  valves,  excessive 
wear  on  cylinder  liners,  injection 
feed  nozzles   and   fuel    pumps,  pis- 
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ton  blow-by,  obstruction  of  fuel 
pulverizing  devices,  wearing  of 
needle  and  sprayer  valve  face,  car- 
bon and  sediment  deposits  on  pis- 
ton heads,  feeble  firing  and  mis- 
fire, heavy  oils  too  viscuous  to  feed 
well  yet  unsafe  to  heat  sufficiently 
for  good  combustion.  All  these 
troubles  may  be  wholly  or  partly 
eliminated  by  centrifuging  fuel 
oil. 

Oil  companies  usually  are  blamed 
for  not  furnishing  clean  fuel  oil. 
This,  however,  is  impracticable. 
Fuel  oil  might  be  centrifuged  before 
selling,  if  it  could  be  protected  from 
contamination  until  it  reached  in- 
jection nozzles.  However,  foul  tank 
cars,  dirty  drums,  leaky  tank  roofs, 
foul  pipe  lines  and  pumps,  and  care- 
less handling  contribute  water, 
mud,  sand,  rust,  and  other  impuri- 
ties. 

In  land  installations  gravity  pulls 
most  foreign  matter  to  the  bottom 
of  the  oil  tank,  permitting  compar- 
atively pure  oil  to  be  drawn  from 
upper  strata.  The  motion  of  a  ves- 
sel, however,  agitates  oil  and 
keeps  impurities  in  suspension. 
Even  in  stationary  tanks  there  is 
little  gravity  separation  in  the 
heavier  grades  of  oil,  which  are  the 
cheapest  and  contain  the  most  en- 
ergy and  therefore  should  be  used 
wherever  possible.  Perfect  combus- 
tion of  heavy  oil  depends  largely 
upon  a  clean,  uniform  fuel  supply 
at  the  proper  temperature.  Centri- 
fuging renders  possible  these  condi- 
tions. 

Heavy  oils  are  the  hardest  to  cen- 
trifuge, because  of  their  great  vis- 
cosity. This  difficulty  is  overcome 
by  heating,  which  reduces  oil  vis- 
cosity sufficientl.v  for  efficient  cen- 
trifuging.  The  temperature   of   30- 


degree  Baume  oil  needs  to  be  raised 
to  only  about  120  degrees,  while  16 
to  20-degree  Bunker  C  fuel  oil  with 
a  flash  point  of  150  degrees  Fah- 
renheit needs  to  be  heated  to  170 
degrees,  which  reduces  the  viscos- 
ity from  16  degrees  Engler  at  the 
former  temperature  to  8  degrees  at 
the  latter.  In  some  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  heat  heavy  oil  to  210  de- 
grees before  centrifuging. 

Fumes  escaping  from  oil  heated 
well  above  the  flash  point  would 
create  a  fire  hazard  and  might  nec- 
essitate higher  insurance  rates. 
This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
substituting  for  an  open  centri- 
fuge one  with  all  the  working  parts 
enclosed  in  an  air-tight  casing, 
which  effectually  prevents  leakage 
of  inflammable  vapors.  Intake  and 
outlet  pipes  are  air-tight  and  no 
unions  need  to  be  separated  in 
cleansing  the  machine. 

Another  point  worthy  of  consid- 
eration is  that  some  fuel  oils  con- 
tain so  much  water  that  when  heat- 
ed sufficiently  for  effective  com- 
bustion, inflammable  vapors  form. 
In  one  oil  this  danger  point  was  170 
degrees.  After  centrifuging  out  the 
water  and  other  impurities,  this 
fuel  could  be  safely  heated  to  190  or 
195  degrees,  sufficient  for  perfect 
combustion. 

Fuel  may  be  warmed  with  elec- 
tric heaters  immersed  in  the  oil 
lines  or  with  hot  water  or  steam 
coils  placed  in  the  fuel  tank. 

Water  In  Fuel  Oil 

The  trouble  caused  by  even  a 
small  quantity  of  water  in  fuel  oil 
is  not  generally  realized  or  under- 
stood. If  moisture  were  completely 
and  uniformly  suspended  in  the  oil 
it  would  do  little  harm,  because  the 
governor    automatically     would  in- 
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crease  the  charge  sufficiently  to 
compensate  for  the  useless  water 
content. 

Water,  however,  being  practic- 
ally insoluble  in  fuel  oil,  is  very  un- 
evenly suspended  in  small  globules 
or  pockets.  These  cause  irregularity 
of  engine  speed,  sudden  slowing  up, 
misfire,  overload,  imperfect  com- 
bustion and  fouling  of  cylinder  lub- 
ricant. The  only  perfect  remedy  for 
these  troubles  is  centrifuging. 

When  the  fuel  pump  strikes  a 
water  pocket  it  draws  in  a  charge 
composed  largely  or  entirely  of 
water.  The  result  is  misfire  or  very 
feeble  firing.  In  the  former  case  the 
oil  in  the  charge  is  splattered 
against  the  cylinder  walls,  contam- 
inating the  lubricant.  The  engine 
immediately  slows  up,  causing  the 
governor  to  give  a  larger  fuel 
charge.  Until  the  engine  regains 
normal  speed  it  operates  under 
overload  conditions. 

Contamination  of  lube  causes  a 
drag  between  the  piston  and  cylin- 
der and  in  extreme  cases  results  in 
seizure.  Irregular  firing,  indicated 
by  black  smoke  issuing  intermit- 
tently from  the  exhaust  pipe,  caus- 
es the  formation  of  deposits  on  the 
walls  of  the  combustion  chamber 
and  carbon  trumpets  on  the  com- 
bustion space  side  of  the  spraying 
orifice. 

Burning  wet  oil  sometimes  causes 
other  troubles.  Low-gravity  fuel 
often  contains  considerable  sulphur, 
which  burns  to  sulphur  dioxide.  The 
latter  does  no  particular  harm 
when  the  engine  is  running,  but 
when  the  machine  is  stopped  with- 
out first  flushing  out  the  burned 
gases,  sulphur  dioxide  may  com- 
bine with  condensed  gases  and  be- 
come a  corrosive.  In  this  manner 
two  harmless  substances  sometimes 
form  a  rust-producing  compound 
inside  the  cylinder. 

Light  oil  with  little  sulphur 
sometimes  is  used  just  before  the 
engine  is  stopped,  in  order  to  re- 
move heavier  oil  from  pump  and 
fuel  lines,  where  it  is  liable  to  solid- 
ify and  cause  trouble  in  starting. 

Centrifuge  Experience 

Most  noncombustible,  non-vola- 
tile material  in  fuel  oil  is  abrasive, 
therefore  increases  wear  on  cylin- 
der liners,  piston  rings,  and  other 
friction  parts  of  a  diesel  engine. 
These  impurities  are  mostly  sand 
and  rust  from  pipes  and  storage 
tanks  and  mud  from  oil  wells.  The 
quantity  of  abrasive  material  intro- 
duced into  a  cylinder  at  each  stroke 
is  very  small,  but  it  gradually  ac- 


cumulates  until  enough  is  present 
to  cause  serious  damage. 

The  coarser  impurities  are  de- 
posited in  the  cylinders  and  com- 
bine with  the  lubricant  to  form  an 
abrasive  paste.  From  one  to  ten 
pounds  of  solids  are  present  in 
2500  gallons  of  average  fuel  oil 
and  about  half  of  it  is  of  an  abras- 
ive nature. 

Sediment  from  dirty  fuel  oil 
sometimes  lodges  on  piston  heads 
and  valve  seats,  causing  the  latter 
to  leak  and  necessitating  their  re- 
moval for  cleaning.  As  much  as 
5/8  inch  of  mud  and  sand  has  been 
found  on  piston  heads.  Centrifug- 
ing entirely  overcomes  this  trouble. 
An  average  of  one  pound  of  rust, 
mud,  sand,  and  sludge  was  centri- 
fuged  out  of  each  20  barrels  of  one 
lot  of  the  best  diesel  fuel  oil  obtain- 
able. In  another  case  a  pound  of 
sludge  was  removed  from  every 
four  barrels  of  oil.  Average  tests 
show  one  pound  of  impurities  re- 
moved by  centrifuging  from  each  12 
barrels  of  oil. 

Centrifuges  removed  an  average 
of  21  pounds  of  solid  matter  daily 
from  210  barrels  of  fuel  oil  used  by 
two  modern  motorships.  During  a 
10-months  run,  over  three  tons  of 
solids  were  separated  by  centrifug- 
ing from  the  fuel  used  by  these 
power  plants.  Think  of  the  engine 
troubles  which  would  have  been 
caused  by  running  more  than  6000 
pounds  of  sediment  through  these 
huge  diesels! 

"Centrifuging  fuel  oil  has  cut 
our  valve  maintenance  expense  in 
half,"  reports  the  first  engineer  of 
one  of  these  vessels.  "Machine  work 
on  valves  no  longer  is  necessary 
and  grinding  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. Fuel  pump  packing  lasts 
three  times  as  long.  Piston  blow- 
out has  been  entirely  eliminated. 
The  life  of  auxiliary  exhaust  valves 
has  been  increased  400  per  cent  and 
main  engine  cylinder  liner  wear  cut 
in  half." 

The  foregoing  is  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  practical  value  of  cen- 
trifuging diesel  fuel. 

Three  500-horsepower  4-cylinder. 
1-cycle  diesels  using  California 
Residuum  19-degree  fuel  oil  were 
much  improved  in  operating  effici- 
ency by  fuel  oil  centrifuging.  From 
77,336  gallons  of  oil  146  pounds  of 
solids  was  removed  and  277  gallons 
of  water  taken  out  of  23,116  gal- 
lons of  oil.  Fuel  was  heated  to  170 
degrees  and  centrifuged  at  the  rate 
of  268  gallons  per  hour. 

Previous  to  being  cleaned  in  this 


manner  the  oil  could  not  be  heated 
above  170  degrees  without  vaporiz- 
ing, but  after  centrifuging  it  is 
safely  heated  to  190  and  195  de- 
grees. The  high  moisture  content 
of  the  fuel  did  not  permit  heating  it 
to  the  proper  temperature  for  good 
combustion,  until  the  water  was  re- 
moved by  centrifuging. 

Considerable  trouble  formerly  had 
been  caused  by  sediment  lodging  on 
piston  heads  and  valve  seats,  caus- 
ing the  latter  to  leak.  Centrifug- 
ing eliminated  these  difficulties, 
causing  the  valves  to  give  excellent 
service. 


An  Improved  Cargo 
Separator 

IN  stowing  cargo  in  ships'  holds 
various  materials  and  devices 
have  been  used  as  separators, 
marking  the  various  lots  so  that 
they  may  be  broken  out,  checked, 
and  delivered  to  consignees  as  re- 
ceived, checked,  and  stowed  at  point 
of  shipment.  Battens,  paper  in  sev- 
eral forms,  cloths,  ropes,  and  yarns 
are  commonly  in  use  for  this  pur- 
pose. None  of  these  materials,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  s-atisfactory. 

William  G.  Perow,  port  engineer 
at  San  Francisco  for  the  Lukenbach 
Steamship  Company,  has  inaugur- 
ated a  new  method  and  device  for 
separating  cargo  lots,  and  is  giving 
it  a  thorough  trial  on  the  Lucken- 
bach  intercoastal  freighters.  The 
device  consists  of  a  net  31.2  feet 
square  made  up  of  six-thread  man- 
ila  rope  with  1.6-foot  mesh.  These 
nets  are  particularly  applicable  to 
such  commodities  as  sugar,  beans, 
or  grain  in  sacks.  When  the  net  is 
;riid  over  a  lot,  that  lot  is  separated 
from  the  lot  above. 
Mr.  Perow  claims: 
That  the  net  will  outlast  many 
paper  or  cloth  separators,  and  is 
therefore  more  economical ; 

That  the  net  is  more  positive  in 
its  separation  than  either  battens 
or  paper,  since  no  sack  will  pass 
through  the  mesh; 

That  the  net  is  more  easily  hand- 
led, being  lighter  than  other  separa- 
tors ;  and 

That  it  can  be  rolled  into  very 
compact  form  for  stowage  on  return 
trip  or  for  storage. 

Tubbs  Extra  Superior  Six  Twine 
manila  rope  is  being  used  to  make 
these  separator  nets  for  Lucken- 
bach. 


Mi 


Workboats  and  Their  Power  Plants 


Most  Powerful  Diesel-Electric  River  Towboat 


THE  towboat  Warrior, 
owned  by  the  Tennes- 
see Coal",  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Company  of  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  powerful 
diesel  river  towboat  yet 
constructed  and  is  also  the 
largest  application  of  die- 
sel-electric  drive  for  this 
service.  She  was  launched 
on  January  4,  1929,  and 
delivered  to  her  owners  on 
January  21  and  is  now  in 
operation  on  the  Warrior 
River  between  Birming- 
port  and  Mobile,  a  dis- 
tance of  492  miles.  Condi- 
tions of  service  are  most 
severe  and  maneuverabil- 
ity is  of  prime  importance, 
due  to  the  tortuous  bends 
and  curves  of  the  river,  as 
well  as  the  seventeen 
locks,  which  maintain  a 
minimum  channel  of  only 
8  feet.  These  locks  are  280 
feet  in  length  by  50  feet 
in  width  and  will  handle  a 
tow  of  towboat  and  seven 
barges  in  two  locking  op- 
erations. 

The  Warrior  is  of  steel.  She  was 
designed  and  her  construction  was 
supervised  by  Nelson  L.  VanTol, 
naval  architect  for  the  Tennessee 
Coal,   Iron   and   Railroad   Co.     She 


Interior  of  the  engine  room  of  the  diescl-electric  river 

towboat  Warrior,  showing  two  550-horsepowcr  Neiseco 

diesel   engines  each   direct-connected  to  a   335-kiIowatt 

General  Electric  generator. 

was  built  by  the  American  Bridge 
Co.  of  Ambridge,  Pennsylvania,  and 
machinery  installation  was  carried 
out  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  of 
Pittsburgh.  Her  general  eharacter- 


towboat  Warrior. 


istics  are  as  follows: 
Length  between 

perpendiculars  140'0" 

Width  over-all  25'0" 

Draft   .- 7'0" 

Loaded  displacement,  tons  575 

Net   tonnage 204 

Fuel  oil  capacity,  tons  70 

Towing  speed,  with  7 

barges 5Vi  M.P.H. 

Main  engines two  Neiseco 

Horsepower  at  250 

R.P.M 550  B.H.P. 

Electrical  apparatus 

_ General  Electric  Co. 

Type  of  drive 

_ Twin  screw  tunnel  stern 

The  barges  towed  each  measure 
25  by  140  feet  and  have  a  cargo  ca- 
pacity of  600  tons  on  7>  2-foot  draft. 
As  the  light  displacement  of  the 
barges  is  approximately  160  tons 
each,  the  total  tow,  exclusive  of  the 
towboat,  amounts  to  approximately 
.5325  short  tons. 

The  two  main  propelling  motors, 
each  of  400  shaft  horsepower,  drive 
propellers  of  7  foot  3  inch  diameter 
at  a  speed  of  140  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  exceptionally  fine 
handling  ability  of  the  boat  is  ex- 
plained by  the  use  of  two  steering 
rudders  aft  of  the  propellers,  to- 
gether with  two  backing  rudders 
located  forward  of  the  propellers. 
These  sets  of  rudders,  each  con- 
trolled independently,  permit  un- 
usual flexibility  of  control. 

The  two  550  brake  horsepower 
Neiseco  diesel  engines  each  drive 
335-kilowatt,  250-volt  direct  current 
General-Electric  generators  with 
direct-connected  exciters  of  40  kilo- 
watts each.  The  propelling  motors, 
as  mentioned  above,  are  400  shaft 
horsepower  each  and  are  controlled 
either  from  the  pilot  house  or  en- 
gine room  through  the  Ward  Leon- 
ard system.  All  auxiliaries  on  the 
boat  are  electrically  driven,  and  a 
motor-driven  refrigerating  plant  is 
installed.  The  boat  is  also  equipped 
with  the  latest  type  marine  radio 
set  furnished  by  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America. 


'^  Pacific  ^^ 


De  Laval  Oil  Purifier  Saves  Fish  Cargo 


THE  value  of  the  De 
Laval  oil  purifier 
as     an     auxiliary     to 

the    marine    power    plant 

was     strikingly     shown 

on  a  recent  voyage  of  the 

Emma  R.   S..  a  new  tuna 

fishing     boat     owned     by 

Captain    Guy    Silva,    and 

operating  in  Mexican  wa- 
ters    out    of     San    Diego, 

California. 

This     vessel     is     fitted 

with  a  De  Laval  centri- 
fugal    oil    purifier,     with 

pipe   connection    arranged 

so  that  either  fuel  oil 
supply   or   lubricating   oil 

supply  to  the  main  engines 

can     be     centrifuged    and 

purified  before  being  used. 
The  engines  of  the  Emma 
R.  S.  have  worked  per- 
fectly, a  cons  i  d  e  r  a  b  1  e 
amount  of  sludge  and  grit 
being  removed  regularly 
both  from  fuel  and  lubri- 
cating oil,  thus  saving 
considerable  maintenance 
work  and  wear  and  tear  on 
the  engines. 

It  was  an  accident  on  a  recent 
fishing  trip  which  demonstrated  a 
profit  saving  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  De  Laval  oil  purifier  that  had 
not  been  contemplated  when  the  in- 
stallation was  made.  This  accident 
resulted  in  a  broken  pipe,  draining 
all  the  lubricating  oil  supply  on 
board  into  the  bilges,  where  it  was 
immediately  mixed  with  water, 
sludge,  and  other  filth.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  way  home  from  the 
fishing  grounds  when  the  boat  was 


one  performance  that  oil  purifier 
far  more  than  paid  for  the  entire 
cost  of  its  installation. 

In  many  Pacific  Coast  marine 
power  plants,  small  and  large,  the 
De  Laval  oil  purifier  is  protecting 
the  cylinders  and  the  bearings  of 
diesel  engines  from  impure  fuel  oil 
and  impure  lubricating  oil  and  is 
standing  by  ready  for  just  such 
emergencies  as  occurred  on  the 
Emma  R.  S. 


Dc  Laval  fuel  oil  purifier  No.  302  i) 
Sound  tug  Annie  W.  This  purifier 
power  Atlas-Imperial  diescl.  Nott 
the  purifier  stand  removed  from 
lubricating  oil. 


stalled  on  the  Fuget 
services  a  275-horsc- 
pan  of  dirt  below 
seven  hours'  nm  of 


loaded  with  100  tons  of  valuable 
fresh  fish  and  when  any  delay 
would  have  been  very  costly. 

The  dirty  oil  and  water  were 
pumped  out  of  the  bilge  and  run 
through  the  oil  purifier,  from 
which  there  emerged  apparently 
pure  lubricating  oil  of  good  quality. 
"By  this  means,"  relates  Captain 
Silva,  "we  were  able  to  salvage  180 
gallons  of  lubricating  oil  and  pro- 
ceed safely  to  port  with  our  catch 
of  fish  in  good  condition."  By  this 


Work  Boat  Notes 

Lake  Union  Dr\dock  &  Machine 
Works,  Seattle,  recently  completed 
a  76-foot  service  boat  for  the  Amer- 
ican Can  Company  for  operation  in 
Alaskan  waters.  The  boat  is  named 
Congo  and  is  powered  with  two  17.5- 
horsepower  Hall-Scott  engines,  giv- 
ing a  speed  of  15  knots. 

This  yard  is  building  a  traveling 
salesman's  boat  for  the  Yukon 
River  for  the  National  Grocery 
Company  of  Seattle,  50  feet  long, 
12  feet  beam,  3  feet  depth,  to  have 
12  miles  an  hour  speed. 

Another  job  is  a  snag  boat  for 
the  United  States  Array  Engineers, 
140  feet  long,  34  feet  beam,  18 
inches  draft,  to  be  equipped  with 
75-foot  crane. 


-fi_     L         L  !,„,■„  t,=.mo  ic  said  to  be  the  lareest  craft  yet  built  in  Monterey,  Call- 

llt°'''^:it:::;^T:n\^^ZaOrL6.^    she  is  6^   feet  long,    17  feet  beam, 

and  is  to  be  powered  with   a  90-horsepower  Washington-Estep  diesel. 
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Harbor    Boatbuilding    Company, 

Terminal  Island,  San  Pedro,  re- 
cently completed  the  fine  offshore 
fishing  boat  Southern  Cross,  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  new  type  fish- 
ing boats  built  for  tuna  fishing  out 
of  San  Pedro.  The  Southern  Cross 
was  designed  by  Edson  B.  Schock 
and  was  built  in  conjunction  with 
Delano  Brusstar  of  Long  Beach. 
She  is  125  feet  long  and  is  powered 
by  a  450-horsepower  Western-En- 
terprise diesel  engine,  with  a  32- 
horsepower  auxiliary  diesel  engine 
for  generating  power  for  auxiliary 
and  lighting  purposes.  She  is  re- 
frigerated throughout  her  fishing 
holds,  with  capacity  for  200  pounds 
of  fish,  and  has  capacity  for  3600 
gallons  of  fresh  water.  The  South- 
ern Cross  has  a  fuel  oil  capacity 
for  cruising  4500  miles  and,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Tony  Zan- 
cich  and  a  crew  of  15,  has  departed 
on  an  exploration  cruise  for  addi- 
tional tuna  banks  in  the  waters  off 
the  Mexican  and  Central  American 
(Continued  on  Page  27,  Blue  Form.) 
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Complete  Electrification  of  Two  Shipping  Board  Freighters  with  Diesel-Electric 

Propulsion  Machinery 


Two  interesting  recent 
additions  to  our  mer- 
chant fleet  are  the 
diesel-electric  freighters 
Triumph  and  Defiance 
which  have  been  converted 
from  steam  propulsion  by 
the  Shipping  Board  for 
service  in  the  Roosevelt 
Steamship  Line.  Diesel- 
electric  propulsion  was 
chosen  for  these  vessels 
after  a  careful  study  was 
made  of  such  requirements 
as  speed,  space,  cost,  and 
weight. 

The  conversion  of  these 
two  cargo  carriers,  which 
are  sister  ships,  included 
structural  changes  to  the 
stern  to  reduce  eddy-mak- 
ing tendencies,  and  an  in- 
crease in  length  of  eleven 
feet  on  the  water  line  to 
give  finer  lines.  With  these 
improvements  to  the  hull 
it  was  found  that  the  re- 
quired speed  of  13  knots 
could  be  obtained  with  about  4800- 
brake-horsepower  for  all  purposes 
by  using  diesel-electric  drive. 

After  conversion,  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  freighters  are  as 
follows:  length  over-all,  468  feet  6 
inches,  molded  breadth,  56  feet; 
molded   depth,  38  feet.    The   dead- 


Auxiliary  generating  set. 
weight  capacity,  including  fuel, 
water,  and  stores,  is  10,500  tons. 
Fully  bunkered,  the  net  cargo  ca- 
pacity is  9128  tons.  The  main  pro- 
pulsion motor  develops  under  nor- 
mal rating  4000  shaft  horsepower. 

The    complete    electrical     equip- 
ment of  the   propulsion   and  auxil- 


1  generating  units  with  exciter  in  the   foreground  and   1200  brake   ho 
power  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  diesel  in  the  background. 


iary  machinery  of  both  the  Triumph 
and  Defiance  was  supplied  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The  propelling  machinery  in- 
stallation comprises  four  main  gen- 
erating units,  each  consisting  of  a 
1200  brake-horsepower,  4-cycle,  sin- 
gle-acting, air-injection,  trunk  pis- 
ton type  Mcintosh  «&  Seymour  en- 
gine, operating  at  250  revolutions 
per  minute  and  directly  connected 
to  an  800-kilowatt,  375-volt,  main 
generator  and  a  100-kilowatt,  240- 
volt  exciter.  The  latter  furnishes 
power  to  the  auxiliary  bus  and  ex- 
citation for  the  main  generator  and 
propulsion  motor.  The  propelling 
motor  is  a  double-armature  ma- 
chine, developing  4000  shaft  horse- 
power at  60  revolutions  per  minute, 
with  750  volts  per  armature.  The 
generators  and  the  motor  are  en- 
closed and  forced  ventilated  by  two 
motor  driven  blowers. 

The  main  control  switchboard  is 
located  on  the  port  side  of  the  en- 
gine room  aft  and  is  of  the  dead- 
front  type.  Provision  is  made  for 
connecting  the  main  generators 
either  individually  to  an  auxiliary 
power  bus  to  supply  power  for 
cargo  handling  or  to  the  propulsion 
circuit.  Mechanical  interlocks  are 
installed  to  prevent  placing  more 
than  one  main  generator  on  the 
auxiliary  bus  at  a  time.  The  vessel 
can  be  propelled  by  any  number  of 
main  generators  in  operation  or 
with  one  motor  armature  cut  out  of 
the  circuit.  For  full  power,  the  pro- 
pulsion circuit  is  so  arranged  that 
the  propulsion  motor  armatures  are 
interposed  between  the  generator 
armatures,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  more  than  750 
volts  to  ground,  although  the  total 
normal  generated  voltage  is  1500, 
and  the  advantage  of  reduced  cur- 
rent of  a  1500  volt  system  is  ob- 
tained. 

Provision  is  made  for  complete 
control  of  the  propulsion  motor 
from  the  pilot  house  as  well  as  by 
duplicate  potentiometer  rheostats 
at  the  engine  room  switchboard. 

For  auxiliary  power  the  switching 
arrangement  is  such  that  three  of 
the  four  main  generating  units  may 
be  used  simultaneously,  although  it 
is  impossible  to  parallel  the  ma- 
chines. This  is  done  by  placing  one 
on   the  excitation   bus,  the   second 
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on  auxiliary  bus  No.  1.  and  the 
third  on  auxiliary  bus  No.  2.  This 
affords  ample  power  for  all  auxil- 
iary purposes  at  sea. 

The  deck  auxiliary  machinery, 
which  is  electrically  driven,  com- 
prises twelve  25-horsepovver  cargo 
winches,  one  25-horsepower  warp- 
ing winch,  one  65-horsepower  an- 
chor windlass,  and  one  4.5-horse- 
power  steering  gear.  The  motors, 
brakes,  and  master  switches  of  the 
cargo  winches  and  warping  winch 
are  waterproof,  while  the  controls 
and  resistors  of  these  machines  are 
enclosed  in  special  steel  deck 
houses  and  are  therefore  not  water- 
proof. The  motor  of  the  steering 
gear  is  not  exposed  and  is  a  230- 
volt,  600-revolutions  per  minute, 
open  type  machine.  The  motor, 
brake,  and  control  of  the  anchor 
windlass  are  water-proof. 

The  underdeck  auxiliaries,  also 
electrically  driven,  include  two 
main  blowers  of  30  to  71  horse- 
power each  supplying  ventilation  at 
the  rate  of  35,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute  to  the  main  generators  and 
propulsion  motor  as  well  as  to  the 
engine  room  itself;  two  fire  and 
sanitary  pumps  of  11  to  2-5  horse- 
power; two  bilge  and  ballast  pumps 
of  6  to  8  horsepower;  one  fuel  oil 
transfer  pump  of  5.5  to  7.5  horse- 
power; four  lubricating  oil  and  four 
circulating  water  pumps  of  42  to  50 
horsepower  each;  one  fresh  water 
pump  and  one  drinking  water  pump 
of  2  horsepower  and  1  horsepower, 
respectively. 

Outside  of  the  engine  room  there 
are   one   ice   machine   driven   by   a 


Electrically  driv 

motor  of  5  to  7.5  horsepower,  one 
machine  shop  motor  of  5  to  7.5 
horsepower,  one  machine  shop 
blower  of  0.5  horsepower;  and  one 
ice  machine  room  blower  of  0.75 
horsepower. 

The     work     of     converting     the 


cargo 


Triumph  and  Defiance  was  under 
the  charge  of  William  Francis 
Gibbs,  naval  architect  of  New  York 
City.  The  Triumph  was  recondi- 
tioned in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  and 
the  Defiance  in  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard. 


Sperry  Gyro  Incorporated 


S  was  briefly  noted  in  the 
March  issue,  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
^scope  Company,  together  with 
all  its  assets,  obligations,  and  busi- 
ness in  all  parts  of  the  world  was 
acquired  on  January  21.  1929.  by 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  Incor- 
porated. 

The  stock  of  this  new  corporation 
is  owned  by  North  American  Avia- 
tion, Incorporated,  of  which  C.  M. 
Keys  is  president.  The  e.xecutive 
personnel  of  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  includes:  J.  A.  B.  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  board;  Thomas  A. 
Morgan,  president;  R.  E.  Gilmour. 


,  propukion  motor,  a  Westinghouse  double  armature  unit  developing  4000  shaft 
horsepower  at  60  revolutions  per  imnute. 


vice-president;  Thomas  B.  Doe, 
vice-president;  H.  H.  Thompson, 
secretary;  and  John  Sanderson, 
treasurer. 

No  changes  in  the  Sperry  organ- 
ization or  policies  are  contemplated, 
other  than  those  calculated  to  in- 
crease confidence  and  extend  more 
useful  service  to  those  using  Sperry 
apparatus. 

Trade  Notes 

It  is  reported  that  the  Kieckhefer 
Container  Co.,  Camden.  N.J.,  manu- 
facturer of  cardboard  containers, 
has  decided  to  handle  its  own  pro- 
ducts by  water  between  Camden 
and  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  first  sail- 
ing being  the  steamer  Maltran.  J. 
J.  Moore  &  Co.  are  San  Francisco 
agents. 

Another  firm  said  to  be  preparing 
to  enter  the  intercoastal  freight 
carrying  trade  is  Shepard  &  Morse, 
of  Boston,  wholesale  lumber  deal- 
ers. This  firm  recently  purchased 
the  Shipping  Board  freighters  West 
Cherow,  Westland,  and  Westbrook. 

The  Haviside  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  Harry  Haviside,  presi- 
dent, has  purchased  the  wooden 
steamer  Pasadena  from  the  Albion 
Lumber  Co.  and  will  fit  the  vessel 
for  salvage  work.  Besides  the  latest 
equipment  for  this  type  of  work 
the  vessel  will  have  a  high  powered 
wireless  set.  The  Pasadena  is  141 
feet  long,  31.1  feet  beam,  10.4  feet 
depth,  and  was  built  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1887. 
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Foster  Units  Installed  to  Advantage  on  Shipping  Board  Motorships 


EIGHT  United  States  Shipping 
Board  vessels  are  now  being 
converted  from  steam  to  diesel 
propulsion.  Heretofore  a  shortcom- 
ing of  marine  diesel  engines  has 
been  lack  of  steam  for  heating,  nec- 
essitating a  separately  fired  boiler, 
but  this  deficiency  is  now  being 
overcome  by  Foster  waste  heat 
boilers. 

The  eight  vessels  for  conversion 
are:  City  of  Ellwood,  Galveston, 
Jeff  Davis,  New  Orleans,  Oldham, 
Potter,  Ward,  and  Wichita.  4000- 
brake  horsepower,  double-acting,  2- 
cycle,  engines  made  by  Hooven, 
Owens,  Rentschler  Company  are  be- 
ing installed  in  the  New  Orleans 
and  Wichita  by  the  Federal  Ship- 
building Company.  4000-b  r  a  k  e 
horsepower,  2-cycle,  single-acting 
engines  made  by  Busch-Sulzer  Bros. 
Diesel  Engine  Company  are  being 
installed  in  the  City  of  Ellwood  and 
Ward  by  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company. 
3950-brake  horsepower,  double-act- 
ing, 4-cycle,  engines  made  by  Mc- 


Steam  pressure  *  ,'sq.in.  gage 

Feed  water  pressure  «/sq.in. 
Back  pressure  on  engine  exhaust, 
Main    engine    average    indicated 

*/sq.in     -    ^- 

Temperature   gases  entering  boilt 

(thermometer) 

Temperature  of  gases  leaving  boil 


Intosh  &  Seymour  Corporation  are 
being  installed  in  the  Galveston 
and  Oldham.  3925-brake  horsepower, 
2-cycle,  double-acting  engines  made 
by  Worthington  Pump  &  Machin- 
ery Company,  are  being  installed  in 
the  Potter  and  Jeff  Davis  by  the 
Maryland  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company. 

Exhaust  gases  from  each  engine 
will  flow  through  a  Foster  waste 
heat  boiler  placed  between  the  en- 
gine and  stack.  The  waste  heat 
boiler  besides  serving  as  steam  gen- 
erator will  aid  materially  the  muf- 
fling of  the  sound  of  the  exhaust 
Steam  generated  by  the  boilers  can 


Indicated  horsepower        , .    . 

.,  .    4812 

Brake  horsepower 

.      4019,5 

Fuel  consumption  *   hr 

. .    1669   5 

Fuel  consumption  *    IHP  hr 

0  3 

Fuel  consumption  ft.BHP  lir 

0  i; 

Main  engine  speed  Rpm 

. ,     no 

Water  feed  to  boiler  i.hr. 

2820 

Exhaust  gas  #/hr. 

.    85000 

Stroke  main  engine  inches 

....        47.2 

Diameter  cylinders 

....        27.5 

Thermal  value  of  fuel  B.T.U.'lb  , 

19000 

be  used  for  a  number  of  purposes, 
chief  of  which  will  be  heating,  both 
of  the  ship's  quarters  and  the  fuel 
oil. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  in- 
stallation is  the  ability  to  run  the 
engine  when  there  is  no  water  in 
the  boiler  and  to  pass  the  hot  ex- 
haust gases  through  the  boiler. 
This  is  possible  because  of  the  pro- 
tected construction  of  the  Foster 
elements  used  as  tubes  in  the 
boiler. 

This  waste  heat  boiler  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Foster  econo- 
mizer to  diesel  engine  exhaust.  The 
Foster  economizer,  which  has  for 
many  years  given  excellent  service 
in  hundreds  of  steam  generators  in 
both  stationary  and  marine  power 
plants,  is  composed  of  seamless 
steel  tubes  upon  which  have  been 
shrunk  extended  surface  cast  iron 
rings.  The  construction  is  rugged 
and  compact,  securing  a  far  greater 
heat  transfer  per  lineal  foot  of 
tube  than  any  other  form  of  heat 
absorbing  surface  capable  of  using 
gases  of  the  same  temperature. 

To  convert  the  economizer  into  a 
waste  heat  boiler  it  was  necessary 
to  add  a  drum  to  provide  steam  lib- 
eration surface  and  water  storage. 
Part  of  the  economizer  surface  was 
kept  as  such,  maintaining  the  coun- 
terflow  of  gas  and  water;  and  the 
balance  of  the  surface  was  connect- 
ed to  the  drum.  In  addition  to  re- 
covering waste  heat,  the  economizer 
section,  due  to  its  low  temperature, 
makes  an  effective  spark  extin- 
guisher. 
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When  shop  tests  were  conducted 
on  the  4000-horsepower  diesel  en- 
gines at  the  Hooven,  Owens,  Rent- 
schler  Company's  plant,  one  of  the 
waste   heat   boilers  was   set   up  to 


receive  the  exhaust  gases  and  the 
boiler  performance  was  checked. 
The  results  of  this  test  are  given  in 
the  table  reproduced  herewith. 

[Heat  Engineering.] 


Extension  of  Todd  Yard  at  Mobile 

and  two  small  ships.  The  present 
plant  is  being  pushed  to  capacity 
and  by  overcrowding  and  permit- 
ting ships  to  project  beyond  the 
pier  head  line  into  the  channel,  and 
to  even   lay  outside  the  pier  head 


TO  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  ship  repair  facilities  in  Mo- 
bile the  Todd  Shipyards  Cor- 
poration has  announced  a  very  com- 
prehensive extension  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  plant  of  its  subsidiary, 
the  Todd  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Inc.,  the  completion 
of  which  will  give  Mobile  the  larg- 
est and  most  modern  ship  repair 
plant  on  the  Gulf.  Property  recent- 
ly purchased,  abutting  the  south 
side  of  the  plant  permits  the  exten- 
sion of  the  present  frontage  on  the 
Mobile  River  Channel  by  about  600 
feet. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
improvement  were  prepared  by  Ad- 
miral Frederick  H.  Harris,  consult- 
ing engineer  to  the  corporation,  and 
the  actual  work  of  dredging,  and 
building  bulkheads  and  piers  is  now 
under  way.  The  principal  work  is 
dredging  the  area  devoted  to  piers 
and  ships  to  a  minimum  of  30  feet 
depth  of  water.  The  Alabama  State 
Board  dredge  Alabama  will  take 
about  three  or  four  months  to  com- 
plete this  work. 

Doullut  &  Ewin,  Inc.,  have  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  construc- 
tion of  the  steel  sheet  pile  bulk- 
head and  two  piers  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  old  shipbuilding  ways  now 
on  the  site.  These  piers  will  be  600 
and  700  feet  long,  respectively,  and 
will  provide  two  slips  or  basins,  one 
210  feet  wide  by  about  650  feet 
long  and  the  other  220  feet  wide  by 
about  800  feet  long.  Each  pier  will 
be  constructed  with  a  standard 
gauge  railroad  track  running  its 
full  length  and  connection  with 
shore  tracks,  which  will  be  used  for 
railroad  cars  and  locomotive  cranes 
handling  machinery  supplies  and 
steel  plates  and  shapes.  Present 
shop  facilities  will  be  somewhat  ex- 
tended and  will  include  a  new  cop- 
persmith shop. 

At  the  present  time  the  plant  at 
Mobile,  besides  having  complete 
shop  equipment,  consisting  of  ma- 
chine shop,  plate  shop,  coppersmith 
shop,  electric,  wood  working,  and 
other  ship  repair  facilities,  has  two 
floating  dry-docks  and  is  provided 
with  berthing  facilities  capable  of 
affording  berths  for  two  large  ships 


line,  has  been  able  to  take  care  of 
six  ships  in  addition  to  any  ships 
actually  on  the  floating  docks. 

The  extended  plant  will  have  am- 
ple berthing  facilities  for  laying  up 
ships  while  under  repair  and  will 
accommodate  eight  of  the  largest 
vessels,  and  two  smaller  vessels,  or 
six  of  the  largest  vessels  and  six 
smaller  vessels,  all  this  in  addition 
to  any  ships  actually  on  the  float- 
ing dry-docks,  affording  ample  fa- 
cilities" for  taking  care  of  the  grow- 
ing shipping  of  the  Gulf  that  util- 
izes the  Port  of  Mobile. 


THE  Flexitallic  Gasket  Com- 
pany, Camden,  New  Jersey,  an- 
nounces that  it  now  has  a  gas- 
get  that  will  take  care  of  the  most 
severe  modern  service  conditions — 
high  pressure,  high  temperature, 
and  even  acid  conditions.  Condensa- 
tion in  the  lines  has  no  effect,  mak- 
ing it  invaluable  for  plants  carry- 
ing a  variable  load. 

The  improvement  consists  of  a 
simple  one-piece  metallic  armor 
which  is  spun  around  their  well- 
known  Flexitallic  gasket.  This  not 
only  makes  a  gasket  that  "looks" 
good,  but  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 
It  "makes  a  hit"  wherever  it  is 
shown. 

The  old  Flexitallic  gasket  itself 
is  exceedingly  strong  in  resisting 
pressure.  Out  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Flexitallic  gaskets  which 
have  been  installed  all  over  the 
world  not  one  has  ever  blown  out. 
The  gasket  maintains  its  flexibility 
indefinitely.  It  is  installed  much 
more  easily  than  any  other  gasket 
because  it  does  not  require  as  much 
tightening  as  others. 

This  excellent  gasket  is  now  be- 
ing offered  to  the  public  encased 
in  a  one-piece  metallic  armor  which 
makes  the  gasket  still  stronger,  giv- 
ing it  an  even  greater  factor  of 
safety  than  was  possessed  by  the 
original  Flexitallic.  Thorough  tests 
were  conducted  on  this  new  gasket 
in  the  laboratories  of  Tinius  Olsen 
of  Philadelphia.  The  tests  prove 
that  the  original  Flexitallic  gasket 
possesses  excellent  elasticity  up  to 
its  elastic  limit.  They  prove  that  for 
regular  service  the  old  Flexitallic 
is  amply  strong.  At  no  point  in  the 
tests  was  there  any  weakening  or 
reduction  in  strength. 

But  the  tests  prove  also  that  the 
armor  clad  Flexitallic  gasket  is 
even  better.  It  is  stronger.  The  elas- 
tic limit  is  higher.  In  fact,  at  the 
maximum   capacity    of   the   testing 


in  Gaskets 

machine,  100.000  pounds,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  gasket  was  not  exceed- 
ed. This  was  equivalent  to  about 
9000  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  such  an  extreme 
pressure  as  9000  pounds  per  square 
inch  will  ever  be  required  on  any 
gasket,  even  where  pressures  in  the 
pipe  lines  are  as  high  as  1500  or 
even  3000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Industrial  and  power  plants  carry- 
ing pressures  as  high  as  even  1000 
pounds  per  square  inch  are  still 
very  rare. 


Trade  Note 

A  company  has  been  formed  in 
Houston,  Texas,  under  the  name  of 
Rubshell  Texas  Inc.,  in  order  to  ex- 
ploit Rubshell  paints  and  Holzap- 
fel's  heat-proof  protective  in  the 
Texas  and  neighboring  oil  industry. 
This  company  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  G.  L.  Holzapfel,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  occupied  as 
research  engineer  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

The  new  company  will  also  rep- 
resent the  International  Composi- 
tions Co.  of  New  York  at  the  Port 
of  Houston. 


The  Inland  Waterways  Corpora- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.,  has  let  con- 
tracts for  steel  barges  as  follows: 

American  Bridge  Company,  24 
barges,  to  cost  $61,000  each. 

Riter  Conley  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  11  barges  to  cost  $61,000  each. 

Midland  Barge  Co.,  Midland,  Pa., 
$61,000  each. 

Other  bids  submitted  were: 

Charleston  Dry  Dock  &  Mach- 
inery Co.,  $107,675.44  each;  Lancas- 
ter Iron  Works,  $100,224  each; 
Dravo  Construction  Co.,  $64,250 
each  for  20  barges,  $65,250  each  for 
10  barges;  Alabama  Dry  Dock  & 
Steel  Co.,  $71,946  each. 
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The  six  plants  shown  above  wi 
United  Dry  Docks,  Inc. 

On  the  top  line,  left  to  right,  we  have  the  Morse  Dry  DockSi  Repair  Plant,  Brooklyn,  and  the  plant  of  the  W.  &  A  Fletcher 
Co  At  the  left  center  is  shown  the  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Company,  and  at  the  right  center  the  plant  of  the  Alderton  s 
dry-docks.  The  lower  left  shows  the  extensive  plant  of  James  Shcwan  &  Son.  Inc..  and  the  lower  right  the  Theodore  Crane 
Sons  Company. 


World^s  Largest 


THE  Southern  Pacific  Company 
and  its  associate  the  North- 
western Pacific  Railroad  oper- 
ate on  San  Francisco  Bay  six  large 
diesel-electric  automobile  and  pas- 
senger ferryboats  that  are  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world  using 
this  method  of  propulsion.  Each  of 
these  boats  is  of  2468  tons  gross 
and  has  a  capacity  for  90  to  95 
automobiles  and  is  equipped  with 
four  6-cylinder.  450-horsepower 
Nelseco  diesel  engines,  or  a  total 
of  1800  horsepower  to  the  ship. 
Each  of  these  engines  is  direct-con- 
nected to  an  electric  generator,  and 
these  in  turn  supply  power  to  a  pair 
of  electric  motors,  one  driving  the 
bow  propeller  and  the  other  the 
stern  propeller.  The  boats  have  a 
sustained  speed  of  13  knots  an 
hour. 

Three  of  these  vessels,  the  Fres- 
no, the  Stockton,  and  the  Lake  Ta- 
hoe,  are  operated  normally  on  the 
route  between  the  foot  of  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco,  and  the  city 
of  Oakland,  landing  at  the  end  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  mole.  The 
other  three  boats,  the  Redwood 
Empire,  the  Mendocino,  and  the 
Santa  Rosa,  are  operated  on  the 
route  from  the  foot  of  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco,  to  the  City 
of  Sausalito.  The  former  route  is 
approximately  an  18-minute  run. 
about  S'-i  miles  in  length;  the  lat- 
ter route  is  longer,  with  a  run  of 
approximately  28  minutes. 

With  24  diesel  engines  and  an 
aggregate  of  144  cylinders  in  its 
floating  equipment,  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  maintaining  these 
cylinders  in  good  economic  operat- 
ing condition  and,  therefore,  of  sup- 
plying these  cylinders  with  clean 
diesel  fuel  oil  and  clean  lubricating 
oil.  After  considerable  study,  the 
engineers  of  the  operating  firm  de- 
cided to  establish  a  unit  purifying 
plant  on  the  Oakland  Mole  for  the 
three  diesel-electric  ferries  operat- 
ing on  that  route,  and  to  install  in- 
dividual units  on  each  of  the  three 
vessels  operating  on  the  Sausalito 
run. 

Sharpies  Super  Centrifuges  were 
chosen  for  both  of  these  installa- 
tions and  have  now  been  in  satis- 
factory operation  for  over  two 
years.  We  present  herewith  a  re- 
production of  a  good  picture  of  the 


The  diesel  fuel  oil  and  lubricating  oil  purification  plant  located  on  the  Oakland  mole  of 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  scn-iong  three  diesel-clectnc  automobile  femes  each  equipped 
with  four  Nelseco  450  diesel  engines.  At  the  right  are  two  No  6  Sharpies  super-centnluges 
operating  on  26-degree  Baume  diesel  fuel  oil  at  120  to  140  degrees  Fahrenhe.t.  The  ^^-U 
unit  at  the  left  is  a  No.  5-A  Sharpies  super-centrifuge  workmg  on  diesel  lubricating  oil. 


interior  of  the  unit  at  the  Oakland 
Mole.  Diesel  fuel  oil  is  taken  care 
of  in  this  unit  by  two  No.6  Sharpies 
Super  Centrifuges,  and  lubricating 
oil  is  handled  by  one  No.  5-A 
Sharpies  lubricating  oil  Super  Cen- 
trifuge. 

Careful  tests  in  this  plant  have 
shown  that  an  average  of  one  pound 
of  mud,  sand,  and  sludge  is  removed 
from  each  201;,  barrels  of  the  high- 
est grade  of  diesel  fuel  oil  obtain- 
able. Samples  of  the  sludge  have 
at  various  times  been  analyzed  in 
laboratory  tests,  and,  on  the  basis 
of  these  laboratory  experiments,  it 
is"estimated  that  from  every  hun- 
dred barrels  of  oil  there  is  removed 
about  ^2  pound  of  siliceous  mater- 
ial, which,  under  the  microscope 
and  feel  of  the  fingers,  very  much 
resembles  carborundum  and  would 
certainly  make  a  very  good  grind- 
ing material. 

While  it  is  not  possible  on  the 
installations  afloat  to  keep  such 
cai-eful  records  as  are  kept  in  this 
unit  at  the  shore  end  of  the  Oak- 
land-San Francisco  route,  neverthe- 
less the  indications  point  to  the 
fact  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
sludge  is  removed  from  the  oil  by 
the  centrifuges  on  board  ship.  This 


percentage  has  reached  as  high  as 
one  pound  of  sludge  to  4^2  barrels 
of  oil.  It  is  stated  by  the  Sharpies 
engineers  that  the  average  of  all 
Sharpies  installations  tested  shows 
one  pound  of  sludge  removed  to 
12^2  barrels  of  diesel  fuel  oil.  This 
percentage  of  solid  material  in 
diesel  oil  certainly  shows  the  neces- 
sity for  protecting  the  wearing  sur- 
faces of  the  engine  against  the 
wearing  of  this  material. 

Diesel  fuel  oil  is  supposed  to  be 
clean;  but  in  the  process  of  refin- 
ing oils  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
varying  amounts  of  mud,  sand  and 
water  which  are  carried  in  suspen- 
sion and  mulsified  with  the  oil  and 
carried  over  in  the  distillation  pro- 
cess. The  oil  has  therefore  a  certain 
small  percentage  of  impurities  as 
distilled  in  refining.  In  various 
stages  of  its  transportation  from 
the  refinery  to  the  engine  there  are 
many  chances  for  further  contami- 
nation. Dirty  tankers,  dirty  drums, 
leaking  tank  roofs,  fouled  pipe 
lines,  and  pumps  all  contribute 
small  portions  of  the  dirt,  grit,  mud. 
and  water;  so  that  the  only  safe 
way  to  handle  fuel  and  lubricating 
oils  for  a  diesel  engine  is  to  purify 
them  as  delivered  to  the  engine. 


World's  Largest  Hangar 


THE  United  States  airplane  car- 
riers Saratoga  and  Lexing-ton — 
the  two  largest  ships  afloat — 
could  rest,  without  their  masts, 
side  by  side  inside  the  airship 
hangar  soon  to  be  erected  at  the 
municipal  airport  at  Akron.  Ohio, 
and  the  Washington  Monument  and 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  end  to  end, 
could  lie  alongside  them  and  there 
still  would  be  room.  This  immense 
hangar  will  be  used  by  the  Good- 
year-Zeppelin  Corporation  in  the 
"construction  of  the  first  of  two  gi- 
gantic airships  for  the  United 
States  Navy.  It  will  be  1200  feet 
long,  360  feet  wide,  and  200  feet 
high,  and  will  cost  $2,500,000. 

Not  only  will  this  hangar  be  one 
of  the  largest  buildings  in  the 
world,  but  it  will  be  the  largest 
building  in  the  world  without  pil- 
lars or  posts  to  hold  it  up.  Its  shape 
will  be  that  of  an  enormous,  elon- 
gated archway.  It  will  have  what  is 
said  to  be  the  world's  largest, 
single,  unobstructed  floor  area  — 
343,000  square  feet  —  large  enough 
to  house  six  miles  of  freight  cars. 
This  floor  will  have  to  be  level,  and 
will  be  made  of  wood  on  a  special 
foundation. 

One   of  the   interesting   features 


of  the  hangar  will  be  the  mammoth 
doors,  two  at  each  end.  Each  of 
these  will  weigh  800  tons — three 
times  the  weight  of  an  average  pas- 
senger locomotive — and  will  run  on 
40  wheels  when  opening  or  closing. 
In  spite  of  the  great  weight,  how- 
ever, a  child  will  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  movement  of  the  doors 
simply  by  pressing  a  button.  Once 
started  in  either  direction,  they 
will  automatically  slow  down  and 
stop  at  the  end  of  their  travel. 

The  electric  equipment  for  the 
movement  and  control  of  the  doors 
is  being  built  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company.  Each  door  will  be 
operated  by  an  alternating-current 
motor  having  two  ratings:  either 
200  horsepower,  600  revolutions  per 
minute,  or  100  horsepower,  300  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  Special  electro- 
hydraulic  brakes  will  be  used  to 
stop  the  movement,  and  special  con- 
trol devices  in  the  form  of  limit 
switches,  interlocking  mechanisms, 
etc.,  will  simplify  the  operation. 

It  is  expected  that  a  minimum  of 
600  men  will  be  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  first  dirigible, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  three  years 
may  be  consumed  in  completing  it. 


Cooper  and  Bessemer  Combine 


ANEW  company.  The  Cooper- 
Bessemer  Corporation,  repre- 
senting a  combination  of  The 
C.  &  G.  Cooper  Company  and  The 
Bessemer  Gas  Engine  Company,  has 
been  announced.  E.  J.  Fithian,  pres- 
ident of  The  Bessemer  Gas  Engine 
Company,  will  be  chairman  of  the 
board  and  B.  B.  Williams,  president 
of  The  C.  &  G.Cooper  Company, will 
be  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  new  corporation.  The  re- 
maining officers  will  be  chosen 
from  the  active  executives  of  both 
companies. 

There  will  be  practically  no 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  sales 
and  service  organizations.  In  many 
cases  the  men  have  spent  years  of 
service  and  are  considered  special- 
ists in  their  lines  by  the  trade  which 
they  have  served  so  long.  It  will 
not  be  the  policy  of  the  combined 
organizations  to  effect  any  econo- 
mies by  reducing  the  sales  and  ser- 
vice forces.  Rather  they  will  be  in- 
creased   at    some    points   with   the 


idea  of  offering  the  trade  still  bet- 
ter service. 

This  combination  brings  together 
two  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  of 
power  machinery  in  the  country. 
The  C.  &  G.  Cooper  Company  was 
established  ninety-six  years  ago  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  by  two  Cooper 
brothers  and  has  had  an  unbroken 
but  conservative  growth  ever  since. 

The  Bessemer  Gas  Engine  Com- 
pany was  organized  at  Grove  City, 
Pennsylvania,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  Its  progressive  policies 
have  resulted  in  a  rapid  yet  sound 
growth  until  today  Bessemer  gas 
and  diesel  engines  are  favorably 
known  in  every  industry  where  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  are  used. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
big  business  consolidations  and 
should  result  in  engineering  and 
manufacturing  economies  from 
which  power  users  will  profit  im- 
mediately. In  the  first  place,  the 
friendliest  of  competition  has  al- 
ways existed  between  the  two  corn- 
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panies.  Their  policies  of  fair  deal- 
ing to  employees  and  to  customers 
have  been  alike.  The  Cooper  com- 
pany has  for  a  long  time  occupied 
an  enviable  position  in  the  4-cycle 
gas  engine  industry  especially  for 
compressor  service.  The  Bessemer 
company  has  held  an  equally  envi- 
able position  in  the  marine  and  sta- 
tionary diesel  engine  and  2-cycle 
gas  engine  fields.  Recently  there 
has  been  a  tendency  for  each  to 
start  developments  in  the  othei-'s 
well  established  lines.  The  inevit- 
able result  would  have  been  com- 
pletely parallel  lines  with  increased 
manufacturing  and  sales  costs  in  a 
field  where  competition  has  always 
held  profits  so  low  that  modern  re- 
search, improved  engineering,  and 
adequate  field  service  have  conse- 
quently been  handicapped. 

With  the  combined  lines  of  en- 
gines and  compressors  already  prac- 
tically complete,  it  is  expected  that 
improvements  in  engineering  and 
manufacturing  can  be  carried  out 
which  will  continue  to  keep  the 
names  Cooper  and  Bessemer  among 
the  leaders  wherever  internal  com- 
bustion power  can  be  used. 

The  combined  lines  will  now  in- 
clude standardized  sizes  of  gas  and 
diesel  engines  and  compressors 
ranging  from  30  to  1,500  horse- 
power. The  policy  will  be  to  make 
prices  just  as  low  as  is  possible; 
but  high  quality  and  field  service 
will  never  be  sacrificed  to  meet  a 
price.  Every  Cooper  and  Bessemer 
product  will  be  backed  by  a  respon- 
sibility that  for  a  long  time  has  in- 
spired confidence  among  users  of 
gas  and  diesel  engines  and  com- 
pressors. 


The    control    station    of    a    modem    power 
cruiser — the  Sterling  engined  i 
Radiant. 
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JURISDICTION     IN     MARGINAL 
SEAS  (With  Special  Reference  to 
Smuggling),  by  William  E.  Mas- 
terson.    420  pages,  bound  in  red 
buckram    with    gold    stampings. 
Copyrighted  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Research  of  Harvard 
University  and  Radcliff  College. 
Published   by   The   MacM  i  1 1  a  n 
Company.  Price  $5,  net. 
National    and    international    law 
on  the  subject  of  legal  control  over 
coastal  waters  presents  many  prob- 
lems to  the   diplomat  and   has  be- 
come recently  a  topic  of  much  cor- 
respondence   between    the    United 
States  and  many  of     the     world's 
maritime  powers.  In  most  countries 
there  is  a  distinct  and  separate  sys- 
tem of  law  relating  to  evasion  of 
customs  duties  or  the  act  of  smug- 
gling as  disassociated  from  control 
for   other   purposes,   such   as   fish- 
eries,  neutrality,  public   health,  or 
navigation.      The   present   work    is 
primarily   devoted   to   the    law    on 
smuggling.  It  represents  a  very  con- 
siderable   labor    of    research    into 
sources,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

The  book  deals  with  its  subject 
in  five  main  divisions: 

I.  The  development  of  the  English 
law. 

II.  The  law  of  the  British  Empire. 

III.  The  development  of  the  law 
of  the  United  States. 

IV.  Diplomatic  correspondence, 
treaties,  and  arbitrations. 

V.  Conclusions. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  existing 
law  on  smuggling  and  its  develop- 
ment through  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  the  book  renders  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  literature  on 
this  very  interesting  and  timely 
subject. 


the  art  (or  craft)  of  sailing,  and 
the  principal  waterways  of  America 
suitable  for  boating. 

There  are  chapters  covering  such 
subjects  as  the  aerodynamics  of 
sails,  ocean  racing,  classification  of 
sailing  craft,  regatta  committee 
work,  salty  talk,  etc.  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  writes  the  chapter  on  Inter- 
national Racing.  Sailboats  of  every 
description  are  presented  both  in 
the  text  picture  and  architect's 
drawings,  from  the  sneak  box  and 
sailing  canoe  "up  to  the  most  am- 
bitious sloop  and  schooner."  In 
short  this  is  the  most  complete 
American  book  on  racing  and  sail- 
ing yachts  yet  published. 

Pacific  Coast  yachtsmen  will  be 
especially  interested  to  note  two 
chapters,  one  on  Southern  Califor- 
nia Yachting,  by  Edson  B.  Schock; 
and  the  other  on  Sailing  at  Seattle, 
by  Ward  Jones.  Yachting  on  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  at  Portland  are 
not  mentioned,  although  both  have 
much  more  experience  in  sailing 
craft  than  either  of  their  northern 
or  southern  neighbors. 

The  editor's  undertaking  of  this 
work  "was  prompted  by"  his  "love 
of  the  sport  of  sailing  and  by  his 
desire  to  present  to  many  families 
in  America  the  advantages  of  a 
family  sail  boat  as  a  center  of  in- 
terest in  keeping  the  family  togeth- 
er in  its  recreational  life."  .  .  .  "A 
small  amount  of  money  paid  for  a 
15-foot  boat  for  the  children  to  sail 
in  is  the  finest  investment  a  man 
can  make."  Teaches  the  child  "con- 
centration and  application"  and 
gives  him  "mental  training  and  self- 
reliance." 

All  lovers  of  a  boat  and  the  art  of 
sailing  and  many  land  lubbers  who 
have  never  seen  a  boat  will  enjoy 
the  textual  and  pictorial  features  of 
this  masterly  compilation. 


SAILING  CRAFT.  Edited  by  Edwin 
J.  Schoettle.  786  pages,  illustrat- 
ed with  many  halftones,  pen  and 
ink  sketches,  and  drawings;  at- 
tractively bound  in  grey  with 
gold  stampings;  published  by 
The  MacMillan  Company.  Price 
$12,  net. 

"The  title  of  this  book,"  says  the 
editor's  preface,  "must  be  under- 
stood to  have  something  of  a  double 
meaning."  While  the  text  is  mainly 
composed  of  descriptions  by  experts 
of  the  various  classes  of  racing  and 
cruising  sail  boats  of  the  present 
day,  it  also  covers  at  some- length 


HYDRAULIC    LABORATORY 
PRACTICE.    Edited   by   John   R. 
Freeman.  890  pages,  profusely  il- 
lustrated;  bound  in  green  cloth 
with   gold    stampings;    published 
by  The  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical   Engineers,  29    W.  39th 
St.,  New  York.  Price  $10. 
This  monumental  work  is  a  real 
labor  of  love,  inspired  by  the  splen- 
did vision  of  an  American  engineer 
John  Ripley   Freeman   and  carried 
out  with  great  nobility  of  purpose 
by   many   European  and  American 
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scientists  and  engineers.  The  Ger- 
man edition,  published  in  1926,  is 
fully  translated,  and  much  addi- 
tional material  on  American  Hyd- 
raulic Laboratory  practice  is  in- 
cluded as  well  as  notes  on  the 
theory  of  experiments  with  models. 
The  inspiration  and  scope  of  the 
book  are  perhaps  best  told  by  Con- 
rad Matschoss,  editor  of  the  Ger- 
man edition: 

"This  volume,  produced  through 
the  collaboration  of  prominent 
scholars,  research  workers,  and  en- 
gineers, owes  its  existence  to  a  hy- 
draulic engineer  of  the  United 
States,  John  R.  Freeman.  Those  who 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
personally  are  aware  of  his  tech- 
nical knowledge,  profound  love  for 
his  profession,  and  pleasure  in  help- 
ing to  make  known  the  results  of 
new  researches  by  others. 

Freeman,  full  of  friendliest  rec- 
ognition for  the  scientific  achieve- 
ments observed  by  him  in  a  num- 
ber of  hydraulic  laboratories  dur- 
ing his  European  tour  of  1924,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  visited  the 
laboratories  in  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Brunn,  Karlsruhe,  and  saw  great 
problems  of  river  and  harbor  hy- 
draulics taken  from  out-of  doors 
into  the  laboratory  and  solved  by 
means  of  experiments  upon  scale 
models,  evinced  an  ardent  desire  to 
place  before  the  engineering  world 
at  large  the  facts  which  he  had 
learned.  He  urged  upon  Professors 
Engels,  de  Thierry,  R  e  h  b  o  c  k, 
Smrcek.  and  the  undersigned  that  a 
comprehensive  work  be  published 
in  German  and  in  English  which 
would  bear  witness  of  what  had 
been  accomplished  up  to  this  time, 
and  make  clear  to  other  researchers 
the  precise  mathematical  relations 
which  govern  such  experiments  and 
the  limitations  of  the  methods  of 
dynamical  similarity  in  experimen- 
tal hydraulics. 

It  was  Freeman's  belief  that  do- 
ing so  would  stimulate  research 
elsewhere;  that  the  experimental 
hydraulic  laboratory,  operated 
scientifically  by  means  of  small- 
scale  models,  would  develop  con- 
fidence in  other  countries,  more 
especially  in  the  United  States;  and 
that.  thus,  hydraulic  engineering 
generally  would  be  promoted  for 
the  benefit  of  all  nations  through 
comprehensively  organized  and  sci- 
entific cooperation  and  friendly  in- 
terchange of  results. 


The  German  Engineering  Society 
gladly  acted  on  the  earnest  sugges- 
tions made  to  it  by  its  colleague 
from  across  the  ocean  and  has  car- 
ried on  the  undertaking  with  the 
cooperation  of  these  highly  es- 
teemed research  workers,  from  vari- 
ous nations  of  Europe,  whose  con- 
tributions are  presented  in  the 
pages  that  follow;  a  cooperation 
that  was  cheerfully  furnished  at 
its  request. 

May  gratitude  to  the  collaborat- 
ors and  the  hope  that  their  work 
may  promote  international  coopera- 
tive effort,  so  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  all  nations,  accompany 
this  volume  in  its  message  to  all 
friends  of  engineering,  both  young 
and  old.  throughout  the  world." 

While  there  are  some  very  illum- 
inating notes  on  ship  model  experi- 
ments that  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  naval  architects  and  shipbuild- 
ers, the  bulk  of  this  volume  is  oc- 
cupied by  description  of  laboratory 
and  apparatus  used  in  studying  the 
effect  of  stream  and  tidal  flow  in 
connection  with  hydraulic  struc- 
tures, such  as  dams,  bridges,  piers. 
wharves,  quays,  weirs,  etc.  This 
part   of  the  work  is  invaluable  to 


engineers  designing  waterfront  ter- 
minals and  to  those  having  charge 
of  conservation  and  navigation  in 
streams,  harbors,  canals,  or  chan- 
nels. 


BROWN'S  RULE  OF  THE  ROAD 
MANUAL.  Revised  by  W.  K. 
Stewart;  140  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated; pocket  size,  bound  in 
cardboard;  published  by  Brown, 
Son  &  Ferguson,  Ltd.,  52  Darnley 
Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Price 
2/6.  net. 

This  interesting  compilation  has 
been  a  standard  guide  for  British 
seamen  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ex- 
aminations on  the  "Rule  of  the 
Road."  The  present  edition  has 
been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date 
by  W.  K.  Stewart,  head  of  the 
school  of  navigation,  Dundee  Tech- 
nical College.  While  the  book  is  typ- 
ically British,  the  majority  of  the 
rules  on  which  the  text  treats  are 
international  in  their  scope.  The 
matter  is  presented  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise style,  and  the  diagrams  are 
excellent  and  compactly  arranged, 
making  an  excellent  pocket  guide 
for  yachtsmen,  and  small  boat  op- 
erators. 


Sperry  Gyros  on  the  Great  Lakes 


ORDERS  have  been  received  by 
the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  from  Great  Lakes 
ship  operators,  since  the  close  of 
last  season,  for  sixty-seven  gyro- 
compass equipments.  Forty-seven  of 
this  number  will  be  installed  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  season  in  the 
spring,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
Installed  during  the  operating  sea- 
son. 

When  these  equipments  are  in- 
stalled there  will  be  considerably 
over  two   hundred   ships     on     the 


Great  Lakes  employing  the  Sperry 
gyro-compass.  A  number  of  Great 
Lakes  vessels  are  also  equipped 
with  the  Sperry  gyro-pilot  or  auto- 
matic steering  equipment. 

Schools  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing officers  of  these  ships  in  the 
operation  and  care  of  the  gyro- 
compass have  been  conducted  by 
the  Sperry  company  this  past  win- 
ter at  Duluth.  Cleveland,  and  Buf- 
falo. One  hundred  and  forty-three 
men  have  completed  the  course 
given  at  these  schools. 


Why  This  Difference? 


RECOGNITION  of  the  universal 
value  of  the  oxy-acetylene  pro- 
cess in  industry  has  advanced 
to  the  point  where  there  is  hardly 
a  plant  of  any  size  that  does  not 
have  at  least  one  welding  and  cut- 
ting outfit.  A  survey  of  almo.st  any 
industry  will  show,  however,  that 
there  is  still  considerable  variation 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  process 
is  used  even  in  plants  that  are  com- 
parable in  every  way. 

In  a  certain  industry,  for  exam- 
ple, one  large  company  has  approx- 
imately a  hundred  welding  outfits 
while  another  company  in  the  same 


territory  and  doing  the  same  type 
of  work  has  less  than  a  dozen.  Why 
this  difference?  It  is  logical  to  con- 
clude that  the  first  company  is 
finding  profitable  use  for  all  of  its 
outfits  or  otherwise  that  number 
would  not  be  maintained.  If  that  is 
so.  then  the  second  organization  is 
obviously  not  getting  full  advan- 
tage of  the  oxy-acetylene  process 
as  applied  in  its  work. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  plant  or 
shop  has  an  oxwelding  outfit  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  pro- 
cess is  being  used  to  maximum  ad- 
vantage. In  the  instance  cited,  the 
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second  plant  may  have  restricted 
its  use  of  welding  to  routine  re- 
pair or  maintenance  work  while  the 
first  plant  may  have  sensed  the 
practical  importance  of  the  process 
as  a  production  tool. 

With  the  aid  of  welding  and  cut- 
ting outfits,  standard  steel  plate 
and  pipe  become  economical  raw 
materials  for  the  production  of 
endless  variety  of  equipment  and 
parts.  Full  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  welding  equipment  in 
production  work  will  greatly  in- 
crease its  usefulness  in  any  plant 
or  shop. 

ENGLISH  COURTS  SUSTAIN 
TODD 

ADVICES  received  from  London 
announce  that  the  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation  of  New 
York  has  won  the  favorable  deci- 
sion of  the  English  Courts,  togeth- 
er with  the  costs  of  the  action,  in  a 
suit  brought  by  the  White  Patent 
Oil  Burning  Company.  Ltd.,  for  al- 
leged infringements  of  certain  pat- 
ents granted  to  W.  A.  White. 

These  alleged  infringements  were 
based  on  the  use  of  certain  appar- 
atus in  connection  with  Howden 
forced  draft  furnace  fronts,  when 
these  fronts  had  been  converted  for 
the  use  of  oil  burning  apparatus, 
after  having  been  used  for  burning 
coal  on  the  grate. 

It  has  been  common  practice  to 
modify  the  Howden  forced  draft 
fronts  in  conversion  jobs  as  well  as 
in  new  construction,  so  that  a  so- 
called  diaphragm  plate  could  be 
used  inside  the  furnace  and  adja- 
cent to  the  Howden  fronts.  The 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  have 
contended  that  the  White  patents 
concerning  this  feature  were  void 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  appar- 
atus had  been  used  at  a  time  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  patents  to 
the  White  Company. 

The  decision  of  the  English 
Courts  has  justified  the  contention 
of  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
and  has  declared  White's  patents 
invalid. 


Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Reports 
are  received  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  the  effect  that  Jer.iey  City 
recently  passed  ordinances  provid- 
ing for  cooperation  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  world's  finest  water- 
front terminal  to  include  twelve 
1000-foot  piers.  It  is  said  that  the 
American  Export  Line  has  agreed 
to  lease  two  piers. 
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Marine  Insurance 

Sdiud  tj  JAMES  A.  QVINSr 


Leeislature  Extends  Code  Section  to  Include  Inland  Marine  Coverage 


Sea- Water  Damage 

Enrique  J.  Hernando  was  a  merchant  of  S.  A. 

Whose  fertile  brain  evolved  a  plan  to  make  insur- 
ance pay.  r^  r  t:' 

From  the  U.S.A.  he  bought  himself  some  flour,  C.I.J;.. 
And    found    a   young   surveyor   with    a   conscience 
slightly  deaf. 
Now   when   the    ship    arrived   in   port,    the   flour   was 
F.A.Q.  ,     ., 

But   Enrique    had    his    bucket    squad    at    work    the 
whole  night  through  .  ^  r\ 

To  furnish  each  and  every  sack  a  hath  of  H^O. 

It  was  sea-water  damage,— his  surveyor  told  him  so. 

But  his  claim  when  it  went  forward  was  N.G.,  and 

For    the    shipper   had    insured   his   bloomin'    cargo 

F.P..\. 

J.A.Q. 


IN  March  of  this  year 
Governor  C.  C.  Young 
of  California  signed 
Assembly  Bill  No.  573, 
thus  amending  Section 
2655  of  the  Civil  Code  of 
California.  The  code  sec- 
tion formerly  contained  a 
very  simple  definition  of 
marine  insurance.  In  fact, 
it  more  or  less  limited  the 
field  of  maritime  coverage 
to  insuring  ship's  cargo 
and  other  elements  of 
ocean  transit. 

For  some  years  there 
has  been  a  constantly  re- 
curring dispute  as  to  the 
increasing  field  of  risks 
assumed  by  marine  under- 
writers. Companies  which 

have  been  chartered  exclusively  for  underwriting  fire 
hazards  have  viewed  with  alarm  the  steady  encroach 
ments  which  ocean  insurers  were  making  upon  their 
domains.  Auto  truck  hazards,  jewelry  risks,  liability 
"ge,  short  term  fire  risks  on  goods  in  warehouses 
or  during  land  transportation  have  all  been  covered  by 
the  marine  policy. 

This  has  naturally  aroused  bitter  opposition  in  the 
ranks  of  the  fire  underwriters,  who  charge  that  such 
business  is  beyond  the  powers  which  the  marme  com- 
panies are  granted  in  the  various  states  m  which  they 
operate.  The  underlying  reason  for  such  bitterness  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  fire  companies,  while  they 
are  at  liberty  to  cover  most  of  the  additional  risks  at 
issue,  must  do  so  at  certain  prescribed  rates  which  m 
the  majority  of  cases  are  higher  than  the  rates  at  which 
h^  marine'companies  are  willing  to  <luot-  This  situa- 
tion is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  fire  in- 
surance has  become  a  standardized  business,  while 
marine  insurance,  with  its  multiplicity  of  varying  haz- 
ards, is  still  in  the  competitive  stage. 

In  the  present  amendment  to  the  California  Code, 
which  has  its  counterpart  in  New  York  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  marine  interests  have  appar- 
ently been  successful  in  legalizing  the  extended  scope 
of  their  operations.  The  new  code  section  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Text  of  New  Definition 
"2655    The  terms   'marine   insurance'    and    'marine 
business'  and  'marine  risks'  shall  mean  insurance  or 


reinsurance  against  any 
and  all  kinds  of  loss  of  or 
damage  to: 

(a)  Vessels,  craft,  air- 
craft, cars,  automobiles, 
and  vehicles  of  every  kind 
(excluding  aircraft  and 
automobiles  operating  un- 
der their  own  power  or 
while  in  storage  not  inci- 
dental to  transportation), 
as  well  as  all  goods, 
freights,  cargoes,  m  e  r- 
chandise,  effects,  d  i  s- 
bursements,  profits,  mon- 
eys, bullion,  securities, 
choses  in  action,  evidences 
of  debt,  valuable  papers, 
bottomry  and  respondentia 
interests,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  property  and  in- 
terests therein,  in  respect  to,  appertaining  to,  or  in 
connection  with  any  and  all  risks  or  perils  of  naviga- 
tion, transit,  or  transportation,  including  war  risks,  on 
or  under  any  seas  or  other  waters,  on  land  or  m  the 
air  or  while  being  assembled,  packed,  crated,  baled, 
compressed,  or  similarly  prepared  for  shipment  or 
while  awaiting  the  same  or  during  any  delays,  storage, 
transshipment,  or  reshipment  incident  thereto,  includ- 
ing marine  builder's  risks,  and  all  personal  property 
floater  risks  including  bailees'  customers  risks  and 
risks  commonly  known  as  bundle  insurance,  and 

(b)  Person  or  to  property  in  connection  with  or  ap- 
pertaining to  a  marine,  inland  marine,  transit  or  trans- 
portation insurance,  including  liability  for  loss  of  or 
damage,  arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction, repair,  operation,  maintenance,  or  use  of  the 
subject-matter  of  such  insurance  (but  not  including 
life  insurance  or  surety  bonds)  ;  but,  except  as  herein 
specified,  shall  not  mean  insurances  against  loss  by 
reason  of  bodily  injury  to  the  person,  and 

(c)  Precious  stones,  jewels,  jewelry,  gold,  silver,  and 
other  precious  metals,  whether  used  in  business  or 
trade  or  otherwise  and  whether  the  same  be  in  course 
of  transportation  or  otherwise." 


Cigarettes  seem  to  be  as  dangerous  on  the  water  as 
in  the  woods.  While  tied  up  on  the  Detroit  River  for  the 
winter  two  lake  passenger  vessels  and  a  steam  tug  were 
burned  to  the  water's  edge,  and  an  excursion  vessel 
was  badly  damaged  by  fire  started  from  a  cigarette 
dropped  by  a  rum  runners  lookout. 
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FIREMAN'S  FUND 

Insures  Hulls,  Cargoes, 


EUROPEAN  MARINE  AGENCY 

King  William   Street  House, 
Arthur  Street,   London,   E.G.  4 

Messrs.  Joseph  Hadley  &  Son,  Agents 


HEAD  OFFICE:  CALIFORNIA  and  SANSOME 

E.  A.  VALENTINE,  Resident  Agent  for  Oregon 

714-71 5  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

FRANK    G.    TAYLOR,    MANAGER,    PACIHC    NORTHWEST    BRANCH 


"■OT  since  the  amalgamation  of  Johnson  &  Hig- 
gins  and  Wilcox,  Peck  &  Hughes  has  the  Pacific 
Coast  marine  world  witnessed  such  a  significant 
merger  as  that  recentl.v  announced  by  the  nationally 
known  brokerage  and  insurance  firms  of  Marsh  & 
McLennan  and  J.  B.  F.  Davis  &  Sons.  The  combined 
brokerage  business  of  the  two  firms  will  be  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  Marsh  &  McLennan-J.  B.  F.  Davis 
&  Son  with  San  Francisco  offices  occupying  the  entire 
second  floor  of  the  Adam  Grant  Building, 

Marsh  &  McLennan  has  for  years  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  general  brokerage  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try with  head  offices  at  Chicago  and  branches  in  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Denver,  Phoenix,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Duluth,  Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis,. Richmond,  Virginia,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  Co- 
lumbus, Cleveland,  Montreal,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Win- 
nipeg. Their  San  Francisco  office  was  opened  in  1916 
and  served  as  a  nucleus  for  expanding  influence  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  head  office  of  J.  B.  F,  Davis  &  Sons  prior  to  the 
merger  was  at  San  Francisco  with  branch  offices  at 
Seattle  and  Los  Angeles.  The  firm  was  founded  by  J. 
B.  F.  Davis  over  fifty  years  ago  and  has  carried  on  the 
business  thus  founded  under  the  later  direction  of  Win- 
field  S.  Davis  and  Bert  L.  Davis.  Recently  Henry  M. 
Hansen,  manager  of  the  casualty  department,  and 
James  M.  Ryan,  manager  of  the  fire  department,  were 
admitted  to  partnership. 

The  following  officers  will  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
new  firm : 

D.  R.  McLennan,  president;  C.  W.  Seabury,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  E.  C.  F.  Knowles,  executive 
vice-president;  W.  S.  Davis,  vice-president;  B.  L.  Davis, 
vice-president;  E.  B.  DeGolia,  vice-president;  J.  McC. 
Davis,  vice-president;  M.  M.  Levis,  vice-president;  H. 
M.  Hansen,  vice-president;  J.  M.  Ryan,  vice-president; 
and  Miss  A.  M.  Chase,  secretary. 


Another  Viewpoint  on 
Freight  in  General  Average 

(The  conclusion  in  St.  Paul  vs.  Pacific  Freighters,  re- 
ported in  our  last  issue,  is  provoking  criticism  from 
some  quarters.  The  following  attack  upon  the  somewhat 


revolutionary  decision  is  written  by  Wilfred  Page,  of 
Geo.  E.  Billings  Co.,  San  Francisco.) 

S  I  think  that  few  maritime  men  will  concur  in 
Mr.  Quinby's  remark  that  the  decision  in  the  case 
■of  the  Rosamond,  1929  A.M.C.  107,  clears  up  some 
of  the  opaque  borden  lines  of  general  average,  I  venture 
to  comment  upon  the  decision. 

I  submit  that  it  is  a  novel  proposition  that  the  holder 
of  a  bill  of  lading  secures  a  vested  interest  in  the  vessel 
so  as  to  be  entitled  to  any  part  of  her  earnings.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  time  charter,  amounting  to  a  let- 
ting and  hiring  of  the  vessel,  no  such  right  passes  to  a 
charterer.  The  holder  of  a  bill  of  lading  is  entitled 
only  to  have  his  cargo  carried,  the  particular  cargo 
originally  shipped,  and,  if  that  cargo  should  be  destroy- 
ed during  the  voyage,  he  is  not  entitled  to  substitute 
other  cargo  in  its  place.  It  is  true  that  in  this  decision, 
the  holder  of  the  bill  of  lading  was  not  given  the  right 
to  substitute  cargo  but,  apparently,  the  Court  went  fur- 
ther than  that,  requiring  that  the  carrier  credit  the 
gross  earning  of  the  space,  leaving  the  carrier  out  of 
pocket  all  expenses  of  earning  it. 

It  is  quite  true  that  when,  in  general  average,  a  ship- 
owner is  entitled  to  claim  for  freight  sacrificed,  he 
must  offset  his  net  earnings  from  cargo  loaded  in  the 
place  of  that  sacrificed.  But,  in  the  Rosamond  case, 
the  shipowner  could  make  no  claim  for  freight  jettison- 
ed, for  the  bill  of  lading  contained  the  York-Antwerp 
Rules,  which  excluded  claims  for  jettison  of  deck  cargo. 
It  has  heretofore  been  recognized  that  the  York-Ant- 
werp rules  are  as  binding  upon  the  cargo  owner  as  upon 
the  shipowner  and  should  have  barred  the  claim  made 
by  the  holder  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

An  opinion  being  lacking,  we  must  guess  at  the  basis 
of  the  decision  of  the  Court,  and  it  may  be  the  Court 
assumed  that  the  new  freight  was  the  direct  and  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  general  average  act.  Perhaps 
the  freight  would  never  have  been  earned  but  for  the 
general  average  act,  but  neither  would  it  have  been 
earned  but  for  the  expenditures  made  repairing  the 
vessel,  in  seeking  the  new  cargo,  and  the  expenditure 
of  good  money  and  time  in  loading,  stowing,  carrying, 
and  discharging  it.  Neither  would  the  ship  ever  have 
earned  a  freight  again,  but  for  the  general  average  act, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  one  could  not,  following 
such  a  theory  to  its  logical  conclusion,  say  that  the 
holder  of  the  bill  of  lading  was  an  owner  in  the  ship  in 
perpetuity  for  the  percentage  indicated  in  the  decision. 
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They  do  Move  Around 

Harry  L.  Stoddard,  who  some  two  years  ago  sad- 
dened his  host  of  friends  on  California  Street  by  mov- 
ing to  Los  Angeles  to  take  over  the  management  of  the 
marine  department  of  the  Automobile  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  that  city,  has  returned  to  the  Western  Branch 
Office  at  San  Francisco.  During  his  former  member- 
ship in  the  San  Francisco  marine  fraternity  he  was  a 
moving  figure  in  the  Marine  Association  banquets  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Study  Class.  It  goes  without  saying  that  those  of  us 
who  know  Harry  are  glad  to  see  him  back,  and  look  for- 
ward to  a  resumption  of  his  activities  both  in  a  busi- 
ness and  semi-social  way. 

The  western  branch  office  of  the  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Company  loses  James  W.  Scanlon,  former  loss 
manager  of  the  marine  department,  who  has  resigned 
to  become  marine  department  manager  for  W.  D. 
Brandt  &  Company. 

Mr.  Stoddard's  former  position  as  the  Los  Angeles 
marine  manager  for  the  Automobile  is  assumed  by  F. 
C.  Hutchinson,  who  comes  to  the  organization  from  the 
general  agency  of  Seylor-Day  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  is  also  an  ex-San  Franciscan,  having  been 
formerly  connected  with  the  firm  of  Matthews  &  Liv- 
ingston. 

Court  Retracts  Unequal 


the  Supreme  Court  has  been  not  to  appraise  different 
degrees  of  blame  when  injuries  have  resulted  from  mu- 
tual though  unequal  faults  and  apportion  the  loss  ac- 
cordingly, but  to  regard  liability  as  mutual  and  to  ap- 
portion tke  loss  equally  between  the  offending  ships 
on  the  principle  that  damage  by  a  common  fault  is  a 
common'loss.  Beginning  with  the  ^^^ooiier  Catherine 
58  US    169,  the  first  case  which  raised  the  question 
before 'that  court,  and  running  through  a  long  line  of 
cases,  11  Corpus  Juris,  1200.  et  seq.,  from  which  the 
following  may  be  selected  at   random.   Atlas    93  U.b. 
302;  North  Star,  106  U.S.  17;  Max  Morris,  137  U.S^  1 , 
Eugene  F.  Moran,  212  U.S.  466;  White  Oak  Co.  vs.  Bos- 
ton Canal  Co.,  258  U.S.  341,  this  court  m  't«°wn  re- 
search aided  by  the  industry  of  proctors,  has  found  no 
case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  departed,  even  by 
variation  in  exceptional   circumstances,  from  its  lule 
of  equal   liability  for  mutual  faults  and    equa     dnn. 
sion  of   damages,   adopted   expressly   as  the  best  lule 
for     distributing     justice     between     mutual     wrong- 
doers      The    Max    Morris,    supra.      Yielding   to    these 
authoritative  pronouncements,  this  court    wholly  aside 
from  whatever  views  it  may    have    on    the    subject,  is 
constrained  to  follow  the    rule    and    in    consequence 
change  its  decision  to  that  of  affirmance  of  the  decree 
dividing  the  damages  equally  in  the  manner  which  the 
law  prescribes.  North  Star,  supra." 


)n  Damages 

THE  case  of  Margaret-Manchester  Merchant,  re- 
ported in  our  issue  for  February  of  this  year, 
allowing  unequal  measures  of  recovery  in  a  colli- 
sion case  involving  unequal  degrees  of  fault,  has  been 
modified  bv  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit  so  "as  to  conform  with  the  long  established  cus- 
tom of  allowing  evenly  divided  damages  in  such  cases 
(1929  A.M.C.  307).  The  court  in  its  latest  ruling  com- 
ments as  follows: 

"Experiencing  a  growing  doubt  not  as  to  its  power 
to  make  the  order  apportioning  damages  but  as  to  its 
conduct  in  not  literally  and  respectfully  following  the 
moietv  rule  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  from  tirne  to 
time  applied,  this  court,  of  its  own  motion,  called  lor 
a  rehearing  on  the  sole  question  of  division  of  dam- 

^  At  the  rehearing  all  doubts  were  dispelled  by  the 
thorough  research  made  and  assistance  rendered  by 
proctors  for  the  several  parties  on  a  showing  that,  a 
few  cases  in  lower  courts  to  the  contrary,  the  rule  ot 


Time  was  when  the  legal  profession  took  pride  m 
its  emphasis  upon  the  individual,  but  nowadays  expan- 
sion seems  to  be  the  keynote  of  progress,  even  among 
admiralty  firms.  We  have  recently  received  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  opening  of  a  London  office  by  Sin- 
gle and  Single,  of  New  York,  and  now  comes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Los  Angeles  branch  by  McCutchen,  Gl- 
uey, Mannon  &  Greene,  the  largest  law  firm  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  ,      ,    ,  ,    .     ti,„ 

The  admiralty  business  of  McCutchen's  branch  m  the 
south  will  be  handled  by  Harold  Black,  formerly  of  the 
San  Francisco  office.  We  hate  to  see  Hal  go  to  Los 
Angeles,  because  it's  been  such  a  pleasure  to  deal  with 
him  in  San  Francisco.  One  of  these  cards-on-the-table 
chaps,  whether  he's  fighting  or  settling.  (Advt.) 

The  Waterfront  Safety  Committee  of  San  Francisco 
announced  through  Byron  0.  Pickard,  engineer,  that  so 
far  this  year  there  had  been  only  one  fatality  occurring 
on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront— that  being  the  first 
in  a  six-months  period.  The  Waterfront  Safety  cam- 
paign is  being  extended  to  Los  Angeles  and  Portland. 
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GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  COMPANY  ^^^^ 

308.12  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  _^  „    ^^  __ 

INSURANCE 

BROKERS  FOR  THE  ASSURED-AVERAGE  ADJUSTERS 


All  this  talk  of  expansion  brings 
to  mind  the  story  of  two  strangers 
who  were  paired  off  on  the  public 
links.  After  a  mutually  appraising 
glance,  the  following  conversation 
took  place: 

"My  name's  Binks." 
"Mine's  McGoof.     What  business 
y'  in?" 
"Law." 

"Well!  So  am  I.  Where's  your  of- 
fice?" 

"California  Street." 
"Well,     Well.      We're     probably 
neighbors.     What    firm    are    you 
with?" 

"McDufter,    Whiffem,    Schnitzel, 
Duncan,  Fyfe  &  Drumm." 
"Shake — So  am  I." 


By  the  way,  have  you  heard  that 
Wilfred  Page  of  Geo.  E.  Billings 
Co.,  the  Lord  High  Mogul  of  the 
Iron  Hat  and  White  Necktie,  after 
numerous  seasons  of  fair  wind  and 
far  voyages,  has  at  last  slipped  his 
anchors  and  brought  up  on  the  en- 
tangling shoals  of  matrimony?  Yep, 
it's  a  fact!  We  offer  our  congratu- 
lations and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  funny  thing  about  it  was  the 
way  the  news  became  public  on 
California  Street. 

It  seems  that  Al  Cupid  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  reclining  in  a  hospital  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce 
from  his  appendix  and  a  friend 
from  Santa  Cruz  sent  him  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Santa  Cruz  paper 
containing  an  item  of  interest  about 
a  mutual  friend.  On  the  reverse 
side  of  the  clipping  was  a  notice  of 
the  issuance  of  a  wedding  license 
to  the  house  of  Page,  containing 
various  details  including  the  ages 
of  the  respective  parties,  (send 
stamped  addressed  envelope). 

There  ought  to  be  a  good  Ted 
Cook  heading  for  an  item  like  this. 
"Page  Cupid"  or  something  like 
that.  At  any  rate,  Cupid  is  now  back 
on  the  job,"and  both  he  and  Wilfred 
are  reported  to  be  recovering. 


tendance  at  the  meeting  of  March 
18,  there  being  forty  members  pres- 
ent to  hear  Theron  L.  Prentiss  of 
Marsh  &  McLennan  and  R.  C.  Rob- 
inson of  F.  F.  G.  Harper  &  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Prentiss,  a  leading  average 
adjuster  of  San  Francisco,  deliv- 
ered a  basic  discussion  outlining 
the  proper  method  of  adjusting  par- 
ticular average  claims  on  cargo.  He 
distinguished  particular  charges 
and  salvage  charges  from  particu- 
lar average  and  further  stressed  the 
difference  between  a  salvage  basis 
of  loss  computation  and  the  partic- 
ular average  basis  which  consists 
in  ascertaining  the  percentage  of 
depreciation  upon  gross  landed 
values,  and  then  applying  this  per- 
centage to  the  insured  value. 

The  second  speaker,  R.  C.  Robin- 
son, explained  what  is  a  custom 
broker  and  his  relation  to  oceanic 
shipments.  As  a  background  for  his 
discussion,  he  gave  a  brief  sketch 
of  recent  tariff  laws  with  an  ex- 
planation of  how  the  various  rates 
are  applied.  He  explained  the  hand- 
ling of  damaged  cargo,  pointing  out 
how  the  shipper,  and  indirectly  the 
underwriter,  was  protected  with 
respect  to  custom's  charges  on  car- 
go damaged  originating  on  voyages 
of  importation  to  the  United  States 
as  well  as  damage  to  cargo  not  dis- 
covered until  after  the  arrival  of 
the  shipment  in  this  country. 


surveyor  for  the  Board  of  Marine 
Underwriters  of  San  Francisco, 
whose  ready  wit  and  wide  experi- 
ence was  employed  to  the  full  ex- 
tent in  an  informal  discussion  of 
Hull  Risks  and  Machinery  Dam- 
age. Mr.  Young  dwelt  particularly 
upon  the  distinctions  between  wood- 
en and  steel  hulls  and  their  suscep- 
tibility to  distortion  when  on  dry- 
dock.  At  the  close  of  his  talk,  he 
was  asked  numerous  questions,  cer- 
tain legal  lights  among  members  be- 
ing interested  in  gas  engines,  the 
backing  power  of  turbines,  and 
kindred  subjects. 


And  we  have  received  an  en- 
graved favor  dated  April  1.5th  an- 
nouncing that  Lillick,  Olson  & 
Graham,  in  conjunction  with  E.  R. 
Young  and  H.  R.  Kelly,  will  con- 
duct joint  offices  in  the  Rowan 
Building,  Fifth  and  Spring  Streets, 
Los  Angeles,  for  the  practice  of  ad- 
miralty law.  We  understand  that 
Nip  McHose  of  Lillick's  office,  who 
throws  basketballs  and  libels  with 
either  hand,  will  be  San  Francis- 
co's contribution  to  the  new  or- 
ganization. 


STUDY  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

The  Study  Class  of  the  Marine 
Underwriters  of  San  Francisco 
reached  its  high-water  mark  in  at- 


The  increasing  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Study  Class  was  evi- 
denced at  the  meeting  of  April  1  by 
an  attendance  of  55  members.  The 
first  half  of  the  period  was  taken 
up  by  C.  S.  North,  average  adjuster 
for  Johnson  &  Higgins  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  discussed  current  gen- 
eral average  problems.  These  prob- 
lems were  in  the  form  of  written 
questions  submitted  to  Mr.  North 
some  days  prior  to  the  meeting.  The 
questions  covered  the  entire  range 
of  general  average,  from  substitut- 
ed expenses  to  contributing  values 
of  cargo,  and  were  answered  in  a 
concise  manner  which  recommends 
this  type  of  procedure  for  further 
use. 

The   second  speaker   of  the  eve- 
ning   was    David   C.   Young,    chief 


RAYMOND  I.  JONES. 
Pacific  Coast  Manager  for  The 

New  Jersey  Asbestos  Co. 
Raymond   I.   Jones,    one    of    the 

most  active  and  popular  marine 
supply  officials  on  the  West  Coast, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  management  of  The  New 
Jersey  Asbestos  Company,  carrying 
on  the  business  of  Squire  &  Jones. 
Mr.  Jones'  offices  in  San  Francisco 
are  located  at  37  Spear  Street;  and 
the  Wilmington  office  is  now  209 
Avalon  Boulevard. 
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Alaska  Steamship  Company  to  Build 
Large  Passenger  and  Freight  Vessel 

Plans  and  specifications  have 
been  issued  to  shipyards  on  both 
coasts  by  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company  of  Seattle  for  a  fine  new 
passenger  and  freight  liner  for  the 
Puget  Sound-Alaska  service  of  this 
company. 

The  vessel  is  to  be  420  feet  long 
and  is  to  have  turbo-electric  drive. 
It  is  reported  that  order  for  the 
propulsion  plant  has  already  been 
placed  with  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.  Water-tube  boilers  are 
specified  and  8000  horsepower.  She 
will  be  fitted  up  to  carry  a  large 
number  of  passengers  and  a  goodly 
amount  of  freight  and  will  have  all 
the  most  modern  equipment  and 
furnishings  for  an  excursion  vessel. 


Status  of  Matson  and  Dollar 
Projects 

No  official  announcement  has  yet 
been  made  by  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Company  of  San  Francisco  on  the 
matter  of  awarding  contracts  for 
new  transpacific  passenger  and 
freight  liners.  However,  there  has 
been  a  strong  report  to  the  effect 
that  orders  for  four  620-foot  liners 
to  have  turbo-electric  drive  have 
been  placed  with  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.  and  the 
.  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 
and  these  reports  have  not  been  de- 
nied by  the  company.  Engineers  and 
naval  architects  of  these  two  firms 
have  been  in  San  Francisco  for 
many  months,  and  the  details  of  the 
new  liners  are  practically  complete. 

As  we  go  to  press  no  official 
statement  has  been  made  by  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company  as  to 
the  status  of  award  of  contract  for 
two  vessels  for  the  Australia  serv- 
ice of  this  company.  Bethlehem's 
Fore  River  Plant  was  low  bidder 
for  the  construction  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  reported  that  some  changes  are 
being  made  in  specifications  and 
that  the  San  Francisco  plant  of 
Bethlehem  is  working  hard  to  get 
the  order. 


War  Department  Calls  for  Bids  on 
Cruisers. 

Construction    contracts    for   five 


10,000  ton  cruisers  authorized  un- 
der the  $274,000,000  naval  con- 
iStruction  program  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  will  be 
started  shortly  after  July  of  this 
year. 

Bids  for  two  cruisers  to  be  built 
by  private  shipyards  will  be  opened 
by  the  Secretary  of  Navy  Charles 
F.  Adams  on  June  5.  Estimates 
from  the  government  navy  yards 
for  building  three  cruisers  will  be 
opened  at  the  same  time. 

Cutters  for  Use  in  Philippines 

The  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment at  Manila  has  called  for  bids 
for  the  construction  of  two  of  the 
four  new  cutters  which  have  been 
authorized  for  use  in  the  waters 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Islands.  Each 
cutter  will  cost  approximately 
$125,000  complete  with  equip- 
ment. Further  details  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  G.  C.  How- 
ard, American  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Manila,  Philippine  Is- 
lands. 

Fisheries   Patrol   Boat   for   Alaska. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
1616  Smith  Tower,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, will  open  bids  May  13  for 
the  construction  of  a  wooden  fish- 
eries patrol  boat  for  the  Seal  Div- 
ision for  use  at  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands in  Bering  Sea.  The  vessel 
will  be  of  Douglas  fir  and  Alaska 
yellow  cedar  construction,  130  feet 
long,  27  feet  breadth,  17ft.  lOins. 
molded  depth,  and  will  be  power- 
ed with  a  400-horsepower  6-cylin- 
der,  directly  reversible.  Union  die- 
sel  engine.  Accommodations  are 
to  be  provided  for  32  white  men 
and  24  natives. 

Panama   Pacific   to  Have  Fleet   of 
Six. 

That  the  Panama  Pacific  Line 
of  New  York  is  to  proceed  imme- 
diately with  plans  for  a  fleet  of 
six  high  speed,  electric  liners  for 
the  Coast  to  Coast  service  seems 
certain  from  a  recent  statement  by 
Kirkwood  H.  Donavin,  Pacific 
Coast  operating  manager  of  the 
line,  that  the  company  expects  to 
have    six    34,000-ton     electric     ex- 


by  the  summer  of  1933.  Two  liners 
of  this  class,  the  California  and 
Virginia,  are  now  in  service;  the 
third,  the  Pennsylvania,  will  go 
into  service  next  November,  all 
three  built  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co. 


Calmar  Line  to  Build  Freighters? 

A  rumor  which  insists  on  crop- 
ping up  in  spite  of  continued  sil- 
ence on  the  part  of  officials  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion is  the  report  that  the  Calmar 
Line,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  four  14-knot  cargo  ves- 
sels for  the  intercoastal  ti-ade.  The 
latest  report  is  to  the  effect  that 
two  of  these  will  be  built  at  an  At- 
lantic Coast  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.  and  two  at  the 
San  Francisco  Plant. 


City  of  New  York  Plans  Ferryboats 

The  Department  of  Plant  and 
Structure  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
A.  Goldman,  Commissioner,  has  ap- 
propriated $1,275,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  additional  ferry- 
boats, and  R.  W.  Morrell.  naval  ar- 
chitect, for  the  department  is  draw- 
ing up  plans  and  specifications. 

The  first  ferryboat  for  which  bids 
will  be  asked  will  be  similar  to  the 
Dongan  Hills,  just  launched  by  the 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.;  one 
will  be  similar  to  the  Yorkville, 
launched  March  28  by  Todd  Dry- 
dock,  Engineering  and  Repair 
Works,  Brooklyn ;  and  the  third  is 
to  be  smaller,  of  about  100  feet 
length. 


New  Type  Fish-Workboat 

Specifications  have  been  given 
out  to  the  boat  building  yards  at 
San  Pedro  and  Wilmington,  Califor- 
nia, for  the  construction  of  a  new 
type  of  fishing-workboat,  which  it 
is  hoped  by  her  designer  will  solve 
the  problem  of  a  type  of  boat  that 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  any 
branch  of  the  fishing  industry.  The 
boat  is  to  embody  the  features  of  a 
seagoing  tug,  purse  seiner,  offshore 
bait   boat,   and   sardine  fisherman. 
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She  is  to  be  about  85  feet  long  and 
will   cost  about  $60,000. 

The  boat  will  be  built  by  a  syndi- 
cate under  the  direction  of  Charles 
I.  Houghton,  ship  broker  with  of- 
fices at  111  West  7th  Street,  San 
Pedro,  and  Harry  J.  Summers.  An- 
ton Cosulich  is  the  designer. 

San  Francisco  Firm  to  Dieselize 
Freighter 

Flood  Brothers,  444  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  have  pur- 
chased from  the  Shipping  Board  the 
steamship  George  E.  Weed  for  the 
sum  of  $20,000.  In  accordance  with 
the  purchasing  agreement,  the  buy- 
ers agree  to  convert  the  vessel  to 
diesel  power  within  18  months. 

The  George  E.  Weed  is  400.7  feet 
long,  54.2  feet  breadth,  30.4  feet 
depth,  5975  gross  tons.  She  was 
built  in  1920  at  Chester,  Penn. 

Naval  Architects  Working  on  Plans 
for  Super-Ships 

The     United     States     Lines,     45 


Broadway.  New  York,  have  retained 
Theodore  E.  Ferris,  well-known 
naval  architect  with  offices  at  30 
Church  Street,  New  York,  to  draw 
up  plans  and  specifications  for  two 
high  speed,  de  luxe  passenger  and 
freight  liners  as  running  mates  to 
the  Leviathan.  The  chief  naval  ar- 
chitects and  marine  engineers  of 
three  Atlantic  Coast  shipyards  who 
will  be  bidders  for  construction  of 
these  vessels  will  form  a  joint  com- 
mittee with  Mr.  Ferris  to  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  for  the 
most  suitable  type  of  power  plant 
and  other  equipment.  The  shipbuild- 
ing firms  represented  by  their  naval 
architects  and  engineers  are  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  and  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Ltd.  (See  Page  135,  April 
issue.) 


It  is  reported  that  Cox  &  Stevens, 
Inc.,  naval  architects  at  347  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  have  asked 
for  bids  to  be  submitted  by  Ameri- 
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can  yards  for  the  construction  of  a 
145-foot  steam  yacht. 

Howard  &  Munro,  131  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  naval  archi- 
tects, have  received  bids  for  the 
construction  of  a  100-foot  diesel- 
powered  lighter  for  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  of  Boston. 

It  is  reported  from  New  York  that 
naval  architect  Frederick  P.  Hum- 
phreys has  drawn  up  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  diesel  yacht  to 
have  a  speed  of  ZSV-z  knots. 

Another  large  diesel  powered 
yacht  for  an  eastern  owner  is  being 
designed  by  Benjamin  T.  Dobson, 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Sudden  &  Christenson,  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  purchased  the  steamers 
West'  Bridge  and  West  Wauneke 
from  the  Shipping  Board  for  $57,- 
000  and  $73,000  respectively.  It  is 
reported  that  each  vessel  will  be  re- 
engined  at  a  cost  to  exceed  $100,000. 
The  present  turbines  will  be  remov- 
ed and  reciprocating  steam  engines 
installed. 


SOME  RECENT  SHIPBUILDING  ORDERS 


American  Bridge  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  is  building  six  barges 
for  its  Erector  Department,  175  x 
26  X  11  ft. 

Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine, 
has  an  order  for  two  trawlers  for 
the  Bay  State  Fishing  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, Bath  Iron  Works  design,  to  be 
132  ft.  4  in.  over-all,  24  ft.  beam, 
13  ft.  depth,  powered  with  500-600 
B.H.P.  Winton  diesel  engines.  The 
trawlers  will  be  named  Ebb  and 
Flow. 


Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  Union  Plant,  San  Pedro  Works, 
has  an  order  for  a  steel  towing 
barge  for  the  Shell  Co.,  to  be  131  ft. 


TRIPLE  LAUNCHING  AT 
BETHLEHEM 

On  this  page  are  shown  three  vessels 
launched  recently  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

These  are  a  pineapple  barge,  a  tugboat, 
and  a  passenger  and  freight  steamer  for  the 
Inter-Island  Navigation  Company  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

The  steamer  Hualalai  is  a  sister  ship  to 
the  Waialeale,  completed  last  year,  and  is 
310  feet  long,  48  feet  beam,  27.6  feet  depth, 
powered  by  4000  shaft  horsepower  West- 
inghouse  turbines. 

The  Eleu  is  a  twin-screw  diesel  tug,  117 
feet  over-all,  28  feet  breadth,  and  16  depth. 
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L.O.A. ;  40  ft.  beam;  9  ft.  6  in.  load- 
ed draft. 

Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  an  order  from  the 
Arundel  Corp.  of  Baltimore  for  ten 
steel  sand  and  gravel  barges  130  x 
34  .X  8  ft.  9  in. ;  also  an  order  from 
the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  for  six  steel  hopper 
type  coal  barges. 

Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  New  York,  has  an 
order  for  a  66-ft.  day  cruiser  from 
G.  B.  Hoppin,  to  be  powered  with 
two  170-H.P.  Speedway  engines. 

Midland  Barge  Co.,  Midland,  Pa., 
has  the  following  orders:  For  the 
U.S.  Engineers.  Louisville.  Ky.,  8 
steel  pontoons.  40  x  18  x  2  ft.  6  in.; 
for  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corp., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  2  steel  barges, 
100  X  26  x  8  ft. ;  for  M.  H.  Treadwell 
Co.,  New  York,  a  steel  derrick  hull, 
84  X  33  X  7  ft.  6  in ;  two  steel  barges 
.50  X  16  X  5  ft.  6  in. 

Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  booked  orders  for  a  dry- 
dock,  42  X  36  X  5  ft.;  three  deck 
barges,  100  x  26  x  6  ft.  6  in.;  one 
towboat,  56  X  14  X  .5  ft.  6  in. 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Corp.,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  has  an  order  from 
Cox  and  Stevens,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork, 
for  a  twin  screw  diesel  yacht,  owner 
not  named,  to  be  168'  9"  long  by 
28  ft.  beam;  and  powered  by  two 
diesel  engines  of  .500  B.H.P.  each. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.,  has  an  order  for  a  single  screw, 
diesel  tanker  for  the  Sun  Oil  Com- 
pany of  13.400  D.W.T.,  keel  to  be 
laid  May  27. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  an 
order  from  the  Western  Maryland 
Railway  for  a  steel  three-track  car- 
float  to  be  325  x  38  ft.  6  in.  x  10  ft. 
8  in. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  Fore  River  Plant,  Quincy. 
Mass.,  has  an  order  from  the  Gulf 
Refining  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  for  a 
255-ft.  oil  barge. 

George  Lawley  &  Son  Corpora- 
tion, Neponset,  Mass.,  has  a  con- 
tract from  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  25 
West  43rd  Street,  New  York,  for  a 
diesel  powered  steel  yacht  for  Edsel 
Ford,  president  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Detroit.  The  yacht  is  to 
be  130  ft.  over-all,  23  ft.  beam,  7  ft. 
6  in.  draft,  and  is  to  have  two  300- 
horsepower  diesel  engines. 

Bellingham  Marine  Railway  Co., 
Bellingham,  Wn.,  is  building  a 
ferrj-boat  to  cost  $6800.  to  be  pow- 
ered with  a  3-cylinder  diesel  engine 


to  cost  $7000;    scheduled   for   June 
delivery. 

Repair  Awards 

Todd  Dr>'  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  contract  for  repairs  to 
the  Isthmian  Line  steamer  A.  L. 
Kent,  which  grounded  near  Engle- 
wood,  British  Columbia. Sixty  plates 
will  be  removed  and  repaired  and 
cost  of  work  will  be  about  $80,000. 

The  following  contracts  for  ship 
repairs  were  awarded  to  United  Dry 
Docks,  Incorporated,  New  York,  on 
April  3  and  4. 

Repairs  to  the  Shipping  Board 
steamship  Oakspring  at  the  price  of 
$5237.  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.  was 
next  lowest  bidder  at  $6136.75.  The 
work  will  probably  be  done  at  the 
Alderton  Plant  of  the  Company. 

Contract  for  general  repairs  to 
the  Shipping  Board  steamship  Tom- 
alva,  at  the  price  of  $1930.  Other 
bidders  were  Atlantic  Basin  Iron 
Works,  $1978;  Tickle  Engineering 
Works,  $2665;  Tietjen  &  Lang, 
$2790. 

The  Shipping  Board  steamship 
Bangu  will  be  repaired,  contract 
having  been  awarded  at  the  price 


of  $2867. 

Moore  &  McCormack  Co.  have 
awarded  contract  for  repairs  to 
their  steamship  Commercial  Trader, 
at  the  price  of  $1934.  Other  bidders 
were  Richmond  Engineering  and 
Boiler  Co.,  $2025;  Tickle  Engin- 
eering Works,  $2048;  Atlantic  Basin 
Iron  Works,  $2281 ;  Capstaff  Hunt- 
er &  Co.,  $2460,  and  Robins  Dry 
Docks,  $2590. 

The  Robins  Plant  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation  was  low  bid- 
der recently  for  extensive  repair 
work  on  the  steamship  Edith,  which 
ran  aground  off  San  Juan,  P.R., 
during  a  gale  last  winter.  Bids  sub- 
mitted for  the  repairs  were:  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  $86,510  and 

Yarrows,  Ltd.,  of  Esquimalt,  have 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  re- 
pairs to  the  freighter  Griffco, which 
on  March  19  last  grounded  on  Era- 
ser Point,  near  Ladysmith,  B.  C. 
Renewal  of  six  plates  and  other 
minor  work  constitute  the  contract 
to  be  handled  by  Y'arrows.  The  cost 
of  the  contract  will  be  approxi- 
mately $14,000. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  April  1,  1929 


Pacific  Coast 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,   Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 

Hull  No.  100,  diesel-electric  lightship  for 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  133'5"  length 
over-all:  30'  beam:  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28  est. 

Hull  No.  113,  hghtship,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Jcpt.  1/28  est. 

Hull  114,  hghtship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.  1/28  est. 

BALLARD    MARINE    RAILWAY 

COMPANY, 

Seattle,  Washington 

Mikimiki,  hull  J  91,  tugboat  for  Young 
Brothers,  Ltd.,  Honolulu;  115  L.B.P.;  28 
beam;  12  draft;  U  knots  speed;  1040  Fair- 
banks-Morse diesel  engs.;  keel  Sept.  12/28; 
launched   Jan.    l=r,''29:   delivered  Apr.    1/29. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,   LTD,. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works,  San  Francisco 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Levinson. 

Hualalai,  hull  5336,  passenger  and 
freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.,  Honolulu;  295  L.B.P.;  27'6" 
beam;  17'6"  loaded  draft;  15  knots  speed; 
1200  D.W.T.;  steam  turbines;  4000  S.H.P.; 
4  W.T.  boilers,  keel  Dec.  17/28:  launched 
Mar.  23/29;  deliver  June    1/29  est. 

Humuula,  hull  5338,  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Honolulu,  1100  Gr. 
tons;  keel  Apr.   1/29. 

Eleu.  hull  5339,  twin  screw  diesel 
tug  for  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
Honolulu;    117    L.O.A.;     28     breadth,     16 


aunched    Ma 


depth:     keel    Jan.     2 
21/29. 

Hull  5340,  barge  for  Inter-Island  Steam 
Nav.  Co.,  Honolulu;  launched  Mar.  21/29. 

Hull  5341,  barge  for  Martin  Ship  Serv- 
ice, San  Francisco;  launched  Jan.  8/29;  de- 
livered Apr.  6/29. 

Not  named,  hull  5342,  steel  tow  barge 
for  Shell  Co..  Los  Angeles;  131  L.O.A.;  40 
beam:  9'6'  draft;  1000  gr.  tons. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  SC  DRV 

DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 

Hull  19,  tow  barge  for  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Cahf.),  San  Francisco;  72  L.B.P.;  24' 
beam-  4'  loaded  draft;  100  D.W.T. 

Not  named,  hull  20,  fishing  boat  for  A. 
Paladini,  Inc.,  San  Francisco:  65'  L.O.A.; 
16  beam:  6  loaded  draft:  125  H.P.  5-cyl. 
Union  diesel  eng.;  keel  Oct.   19/28. 

J.  C.  JOHNSON'S  SHIPYARD 
Port  Blakley,  Wash. 

Cannery  tender  for  P.  E.  Harris  y  Co. 
Seattle:  76  ft.  long;  launched  Mar.  25;  de. 
livered  Mar.  27/29. 

Scow  for  Pioneer  Sand  &  Gravel  Co., 
Seattle:  130x38x11  ft.;  launched  Mar.  4/29; 
delivered  Mar.  6/29. 

Two  fish  scows  for  P.  E.  Harris  6?  Co. 
Seattle;  60  x  15  ft.;  H-5  launched  and  de- 
livered Feb.  21/29;  H-6  launched  Mar.  1 
delivered  Mar.  30/29. 

One  K-D.  scow  for  Northwestern  Fish, 
les  Co..  Seattle;  65  x  22  ft. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Foshay,    hull    107,    steel    passenger    and 
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freight  motorship  for  Northland  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  Seattle;  186x35  ft  beam;  two 
550-H.P.    WashingtonEstep    diesel    engs.; 

'"'the  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  California. 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  Levy. 

Coronado,  one  steel  screw  double-ended 
Siesel-electnc  automobile  ferryboat  tor  ban 
Diego  and  Coronado  Ferry  Co.;  190 
L  6  A.;  43-6"  breadth  of  hull  at  deck;  60 
breadth  over  guards;  14'9;'  depth  at  sides 
molded;  S'll"  hght  draft,  molded;  keel 
Dec.    27/28;    launched    Mar.    7/29;    deliver 

'^'"pRINCe'^  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Purchasing  Agent;  C.  C.  Labric. 

One  steel  car  barge  for  Canadian  INa- 
tional  Railways,  Vancouver,  B  C;  270  x  42 
X  12'  depth;  keel  Sept.  12/28;  launched 
Dec    27,/:S:  delivered  Mar.  15/29. 

Copello  I.,  hull   27,  halibut  fishing  boat 


for  Dan  larsen;  52  L.B.P.;  13  beam;  5'6 
loaded  draft;  50  B.H.P.  Bolinder  semi-diesel 
engs.;  keel  Jan.  9/29;  launched  Mar.  25/29; 
delivered  Apr    3/29.  ,       ,      n 

Not  named,  hull  28,  fish  packer  for  Can- 
adian Fish  y  Cold  Storage  Co..  Prince  Ru; 
pert.  B.C.;  67  L.O.A.;  16'6"  beam;  8  8 
depth  50  D.W.T.;  60  B.H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  C  O.  eng.;  keel  Mar.  15/29. 

Ispaco  I,  hull  29,  pilchard  seine  boat 
for  "island  Packing  Co..  Victoria  B.C.;  65 
LOA  17'5"  beam;  7  8  depth;  75-H.P. 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel  eng.;  keel  Mar.  15/29. 
Ispaco  11.  hull  30,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Mar.    15/29    est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,   Wash. 
Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,   10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.   13/31   est. 

Atlantic.  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 
Eight    coal    barges    for    West    Kentucky 
Coal   Co.;    175    X    26   X    11    ft.;   4   delivered 
in  March. 

Twenty  decked  barges  for  U.S.  Engineers, 
Rock  Island;   108  x  24  x  5  ft. 

Six  barges  for  Erector  Dcpt.;   175   x   26 
X   11   ft. 
AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO., 

Lorain,  Ohio 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  H,  Hirsching. 
Not  named,  hull  804,  bulk  cargo  vessel 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P.; 
60  beam;  19  loaded  -Ir;-.it;  12^  2  ™'-  sP^ed; 
T.E.  eng.  2200  I.H.P.;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
14  X  12  ft.;  keel  Mar.  25/29  est.;  launch 
June  8/29  est.;  deliver  July  29/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  805,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mar.  4/29  est.;  launch  May  18/29 
est.;   deliver  June   22/29  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
Paragon,  hull  122,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht;  1 38'3''xl9'2"xl2'6";  2  350- 
B.H.P.  Winton  diesel  engs.  A.  L.  Swasey 
designer;  keel  Dec.  3/28;  launch  Apr. 
10/29  est.;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Hi-Es-Maro,  hull  123,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht,  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  New 
York,  designer;  266'x35'i22'  depth;  14  6 
draft;  two  1200  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel 
engs-  keel  Nov.  14/28;  launch  May  8/29 
est;  deliver  July  15/29  est. 

Corsair,  hull  124.  twin  screw  steel  steam 
turbo-electric  yacht;  343x42x27ft.,  18  ft. 
draft;  6000  S.H.P.;  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators; Babcock  £#  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
May  20/29  est. 

Not  -named,   hull   125,  steel  utility  boat 


for  Brown  Co.;  36ft.  long;  40  H.P.  Bolinder 
eng.;  keel  Feb.  28/29;  delivered  Mar. 
23/29.  ,       ,       _ 

Ebb,  hull  126,  fishing  trawler  for  Bay 
State  Fishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Bath  Iron 
Works  design;  132'4"  L.O.A.;  1216 
L.W.L.;  24  beam;  13  depth;  500-600  B.H.P. 
Winton   diesel   engs. 

Flow,  hull   1  27.  sister  to  above. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUttDING 

CORPORATION,  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Not  named,  Hull   1422,  single-screw  coal 

collier    for   Berwind-White   Coal   Mine   Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York;  Theo.  E.  Ferns, 
designer;  350  LB. P.;  50  beam;  23'6'  draft; 
10,020  tons  displacement  at  25'3"  draft; 
101/2  knots  .speed;  Hoover,  Owens,  Rcnt- 
schler  recip.  st.  eng.;  2200  S.H.P.;  2  Scotch 
boilers. 

Not   named,   hull    1423,   sister  to   above; 
Bethlehem-Curtis     turbines;     1700     S.H.P.; 

2  WT  boilers. 
Not  named,  hull  H-1424,  steel  passenger 

and  freight  steamer  for  New  England 
Steamship  Co.,   1800  gro.  tons. 

Hull   1425,  steel  coasting  vessel  for  Sea- 
board Shipping  Co.;  450  gr.  tons. 
BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Hull  4240.  steel  3-track  carfloat  for  West- 
ern Maryland  Railway;  325  x  38'6"  x  10'8". 
Hull  4241,  same  as  above. 
Hull  4242,  same  as  above. 
CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    8: 
MACHINERY  CO., 
Charleston,  S.C. 
No    115,  diesel-electric  Hghtship  for  U.  S. 
Dept   of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,      DC;      133-3"    L.O.A.;     30 
beam-  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors;  keel  Jan.  30/29  ;  launch 
July   1/29  est. 

No  116,  same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29; 
launch  Sept.  1/29  est. 

No.  117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29; 
launch  Dec.    1/29  est. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris   Heights,   N.    Y. 

Hull    2921.     106-ft.    cruiser    for    L.    M. 

Wainwright,  Indianapolis;  2  Speedway  die- 

sels,  300  H.P.  ea.  at  700  r.p.m.,  wt.  7500 

lbs.;  deliver  May/29  est. 

Hull  2923,  66-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  McMillan, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  2  170-H.P.  Speedway  engs.; 
deliver  May  /29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  2925,  64-ft.  cruiser  for 
Rear  Admiral  L.  M.  Josepthals  New  York; 
2  170-H.P.  Speedway  engs.;  deliver  May/29 


Not  named,  hull  2927,  3  5-ft.  fishing  boat 

for  Leon  Goodman,   Philadelphia;  two  44- 

H.P.  Speedway  engs.;  deliver  June  1/29  est. 

Hull  1929,  16-ft.  yacht  tender  for  Arthur 

Wheeler   New  York,  1  Universal  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  2930,  106-ft.  cruiser 
for  W.  C.  Robinson,  Pittsburgh;  2  Speed- 
way diesel  engs.;  deliver  May  15/29  est. 

Hull  2931,  16-ft.  yacht  tender  for  above; 
1  Universal  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  2932,  50-ft.  fishing 
boat  for  Caleb  S.  Bragg,  New  York;  2  170- 
H.F.  Speedway  engs. 

Not  named,  hull  2935,  35-ft.,  runabout 
for  R.  H.  Gallatin;  170  H.P.  Speedway 
eng  ■  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  2936,  75ft.  commuter 
boat  for  B.  H.  Borden;  2  300-H.P.  Speed- 
way engs.;  dehver  June  1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  2937,  66ft.  day  cruiser 
for  H.  Murray;  2  170  H.P.  Speedway  engs.; 
deliver  Aug.   1/29  est. 


Not  named,  hull  3938,  66-ft.  day  cruiser 
for   G.    B.    Hoppin;    2    170-H.P.    Speedway 
engs.;    deliver   July    1/29    est. 
DEFOE   BOAT   a:  MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.E.  Whitehouse. 
Yoreda.  hull   131,  steel  yacht,  for  Aaron 
De  Roy,   Detroit;    10?   LB. P.;    17  beam;  6 
loaded    draft;    14    mil.    loaded    speed;    110 
DWT-    250   HP.   diesel   eng.;   keel  Aug. 
1/28;  launch  May   1/29  est.;  deliver  June 
1/29  est.  ,      ,       „ 

Bonny  II.,  hull  132,  wood  yacht  for  C. 
W  Bonbright,  Fhnt,  Mich.;  61  L.B.P.; 
13  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  18  m.p.h.;  300 
I. H.P.  gas  eng.;  keel  Oct.  15/28;  launch 
Apr    15/29  est.;  dehver  May  1/29  est. 

Olive  K.,  hull  133,  steel  yacht  for  C.  F. 
Kettering,  Detroit;  169  L.B.P.;  26  beam; 
12  loaded  draft;  15  knots  speed;  600 
DW.T.;  1000  I. HP.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Jan. 
15/29:  launch  July  1/29  est.;  deliver  Aug. 
15/29  est.  ,  ^       , 

Verona  J,  hull  134,  wood  yacht  tor 
Albert  A.  Rose,  Detroit;  75'6"'  I.H.P.; 
14'6"  beam;  14'  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.; 
70  D.W.T.;  500  H.P.  gas  eng.;  keel  Jan. 
5/29-  launch  and  deliver  May   1/29  est. 

Ro'bark,  hull  13  5,  wood  yacht  for 
K  T  Keller,  Detroit;  83  L.B.P.;  15  6 
beam;  4'6"  loaded  draft;  14  M.P.H.  speed: 
82  DW.T.;  300  H.P.  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
keel  Feb.  15/29;  launch  June  1/29  est.; 
delivery  July  1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 
V  Davis,  New  York;  138'6"  L.B.P.;  18 
beam;  5  loaded  draft;  20  M.P.H.;  150 
D.W.T.;  1400  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
May  1/29  est.:  launch  Oct.  1/29  est.; 
dehver  Apr.  15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  137,  steel  yacht  for  M. 
H  Alworth,  Duluth;  135  L.B.P.;  22  beam; 
6'9"  draft;  14  M.P.H.;  175  D.W.T.;  600 
I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Apr.  15/29  est.; 
launch  Sept.  1/29  est.;  deliver  Nov.  1/29 
est. 

DRAVO   CONTRACTING    COMPANY, 
Pittsburg,   Pa.,   and  Wilmington,   Del. 
Hull    614,    diesel    engined     towboat     for 
stock;  125'6"  x  26'6"  x  5'  6". 

Hulls  795-799  inc.;  5  standard  barges  for 
stock-   130x30x7'6";  3  delivered. 

Talcott,  hull  810,  steel  hull  dredge  for 
U.S.  Engineers  Office,  Washington,  D.C.; 
620  gr.  tons. 

Hulls  811-815  inc.;  five  steel  dump  scows 
for  American  Dredging  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
112  x  34  X  12  ft. 

Hull  816,  steel  oil  barge  for  American 
Dredging  Co.,  Philadelphia;  100  x  34  x 
10'3". 

Hull  817,  one  welded  steel  barge  for 
stock;  100  X  26  X  6'6". 

Hulls  821  to  825  inc.;  5  deck  scows  for 

New  York  Central  R.R.:  100'x33'8"x9'7". 

Hulls   826   to   827   incl.;    2    1500-cu.    yd. 


COMMERCIAL 
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dump  scows  for  Geo.  H.  Breymann  ^  Bros., 
New  York. 

Hulls  828  to  857  incl.,  30  steel  deck 
barges  for  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  Trustee;  125 
x26x5'6". 

Hulls  S58  to  876  incl,  19  standard 
M.R.C.  type  steel  barges  for  U.S.  Engineers" 
Office,  Memphis. 

Hulls  877  to  882  inch,  6  standard  M.R.C. 
type  steel  barges  for  U.S.  Engineers'  Office, 
Memphis. 

Hulls  883-892  incl.,  10  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Arundal  Corp.,  Baltimore; 
130  X  34  X  8'9". 

Hulls  893  to  898  inch,  six  steel  hopper 

type  coal  barges  for  Island  Creek  Coal  Co., 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    8C    DRY 

DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent.  R.  S.  Page. 

Hull  105,  oil  barge  for  Oil  Tank  Corp.; 
146x34'8"xl0'21-4"  (welded  barge):  keel 
Nov.  1/28;  launched  Mar.  30/29;  deliver 
Apr.  6/29  est. 

Hull  107,  welded  steel  barge  for  Boston 
Molasses  Co.;  60x20'454"x7'6";  launched 
Jan.  29/29;  delivered  Mar.  1/29. 

Hull  108,  same  as  above;  keel  Jan.  31/29; 
launched  Feb.  22/29;  delivered  Mar.  1/29. 

Hull  109.  dredge  hull  for  Gahajan  Const. 

Co..  160  X  40  X  13'6";  keel  Mar.  lJ/29. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Not  named,  hull  269,  bulk  freighter  for 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P.;  60 
beam;  19  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  speed;  12,0(i0 
gr.  tons;  TE  engs.  2250  IH.P.  2  W.T. 
boilers;  keel  Mar.  14/29;  launch  June  15/29 
est.:   dehvery  Aug.   1/29   est. 

Hull  270,  steel  motor  boat  for  U.  S. 
Gypsum  Co..  Chicago;  30'6"  x  6'  beam;  65 
HP.  gas  eng.;  deUvered  Apr.  5/29. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   Sc   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Hull  1659,  steam  towboat  for  Wheeling 
Steel  Corp.:  keel  Jan.  10/29;  launched  Feb. 
26/29:  delivered  Mar.  30/29. 

Hull  1660,  hghthouse  tender  for  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  100x30x5';  keel 
Mar.  11/29. 

Hull  1661,  track  barge  for  Yourtel-Rob- 
ets  Sand  Co..  Chester,  111.;  195x30x6'6". 

Hulls  1662-1665,  four  combination  cargo 
and  oil  barges  for  American  Barge  Line  Co.. 
Louisville,  Ky.;   150x35x11'. 

Hull  1666,  steel  hull  for  towboat  for 
Walter  G.  Hougland,  BowHng  Green,  Ky.; 
86x22'x42". 

Hulls  1667-1671,  five  steel  motorboats 
for  U.S.  Engineers,  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  30  x 
7'6"x2'6". 

MANITOWOC   SFHPBUILDING 
CORPORAnON 
Manitowoc,   Wis. 
Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 

Hull  244,  diesel-electric  dipper  dredge 
.for  Great  Lakes  Dredge  «  Dock  Co..  156 
L.B.P.;  43  beam;  10  ft.  draft  aft;  keel  Aug. 
30/28;  launched   Dec.    18/28;   deliver  June 


1/29  est. 

Pere  Marquette  31,  hull  246,  car  ferry 
for  Pere  Marquette  Rail;  Co.;  368  L.B.P.  57 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines; 3600  LH.P.  each;  4  Babcock  y  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;  keel  Mar.  4/29;  launch 
July  /29  est. 

Pere  Marquette  32,  hull  247,  car  ferry, 
sister  to  above;  keel  May  1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  248,  steel  yacht,  owner 

not  named;  78  long;  15  beam;  8'9"  depth; 

6'  draft;  150  H.P.  Fairbanks-Morse  eng. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 

Midland,  Pa. 

Eight  steel  pontoons  for  U.  S.  Engineers, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  40  x  18  x  2'6". 

Two  steel  barges  for  Wheeling  Steel 
Corp.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  100  x  26  x  8  ft. 

One  steel  derrick  hull  for  M.  H.  Tread- 
well  Co.,  New  York;  84  x  33  x  7'6". 

Two  steel  barges   for  M.   H.   Treadwell, 
New  York:  50  x  16  x  5'6". 
MIDLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LTD. 
Midland,   Ontario 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  McLaughlin. 

Fcrnic,  hull  23,  single  screw  pack- 
age freighter  for  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
Ltd.;  250  L.B.P.;  42'9  "  beam;  14'  loaded 
draft;  12  mi.  speed;  2200  D.W.T.;  TE 
steam  engs.;  1300  I.H.P.;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
14'6"  dia.  x  IV  long;  keel  Dec.  4/28; 
launched  Feb.  28/29;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  24,  bulk  freighter  for 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Montreal; 
582  L.B.P.:  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  U 
knots  speed;  12,000  D.W.T.;  T.E.  engs.; 
2800  I.H.P.;  3  Scotch  boilers;  15'3"  dia  x 
11 '6"  Ig.;  keel  Apr.  11/29  est. 

Midland  Prince,  converted  to  self-un- 
loader;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent,  Leo.  E.  Wege. 

Hull  149,  towboat  for  Standard  Unit 
Nav.  Co.;  92x24x5  ft.;  keel  May  10/28; 
launched  Feb.  1/29. 

Hull  161,  ferry  hull  for  stock;  150  L. 
B.P.;  62  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  keel  Sept. 
16/28:  launched  Feb.  10/29;  delivered  Mar. 
15/29. 

W.  W.  Fischer,  hull  169,  diesel  towboat 
for  Central  Sand  Co.;  120x26x51/2  ft.;  720 
IH.P.:  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel;  keel  Feb. 
15/29;  launch  June    1/29   est. 

Hull  170,  deck  barge,  110x28x71/i  ft.; 
keel  Dec.  7/28;  launched;  delivered  March 
10/29. 

Hull  171,  deck  barge,  100x24x5  ft.;  keel 
Dec.   1 2/28;  delivered  Mar.  10/29. 

Hull  172,  same  as  above;  delivered  Mar. 
10/29. 

Hull  173,  deck  barge,  100x26x6'/2  ft.; 
keel  Dec.  18/28;  dcUvered  March  10/29. 

Hull  175,  ferryboat,  for  Cheatham  Co., 
Tenn.;  gas.  eng.;  60x18x21/4  ft.;  keel  Jan. 
2/29. 

Hull  176,  barge,  100x26x61/2  ft.;  keel 
Dec.  20/28. 

Hull  177,  tug,  owner  not  named;  Fair- 
banks-Morse diesel  eng.;  50x12  ft.;  150 
H.P. 

Hull  178,  dredge,  100x36x8  ft. 

Hulls    179-183    inc.,    5    barges,    120x30x 
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7  ft. 

Hull  184,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  9^2  "■: 
keel  Feb.   12/29. 

Hull  185,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  9'/2  ft-; 
keel  Feb.  21/29. 

Hull  186,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  91/2  ft.; 
keel  Mar.  7/29. 

Hull  187,  deck  barge,  110  x  32  x  7!,4  ft.; 
keel  Apr.  6/29. 

Hulls  188-189,  two  deck  barges  for  stock; 
100x24x5   ft.;  keels  Mar.  21-28/29. 

Hulls  190-191,  two  deck  barges  tor  stock; 
75x20x5  ft.;  keeb  Apr.  3-7/29. 

Hull  192,  deck  barge  for  stock;  120  x 
30x6  ft.:  keel  Apr.  2/29. 

Hull  193,  deck  barge  for  stock;  110  x 
28  X  7'/4  ft.;  keel  Apr.  12/29  est. 

Hulls  194-195,  2  deck  barges  for  stock; 
100  X  24  X  5  ft. 

Hull   196,  drydock,  42  x  36  x  5  ft. 
Hulls    197-199    inc.,    three    deck   barges; 
100  X  26  X  61.2  ft. 

Hull  200,  towboat,  owner  nr.t  named; 
56  X  14  X  5'6". 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   K 

DRYDOCK    COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing    Agent:    Jas.     Plummer,     233 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  Ught  cruiser  CL-30 
for  United  States  Navy,  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  May  1/28;  deliver  June 
13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  deliver  Mar. 
13/31  est. 

Viking,  hull  328,  steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
F.  Baker,  Jr.,  272'1''  L.O.A.;  36'654"  beam; 
18'6''  depth;  two  turbine  driven  G.E.  mo- 
tors; 2  Babcock  6?  Wilcox  WT  boilers;  1200 
gross  tons;  2600  S.H.P.;  keel  July  3/28; 
launched  Dec.  15/28;  dehvcr  Apr.  /29  est. 
Pennsylvania,  hull  329,  18  -  knot  express 
passenger  liner  for  Panama  Pacific  Line; 
613'3"  L.O.A.;  80'  beam;  52'  depth;  two 
turbine-driven  electric  motors;  8  Babcock  6? 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers;  keel  Oct.  15/28; 
launch  July  /29  est. 

City  of  Elwood,  hull  331,  diesel  conver- 
sion for  U.S.  Shipping  Board. 

Ward,  hull  3  32,  diesel  conversion  for 
U.S.  Shipping  Board. 

President  Harrison,  hull  3  3  3.  recondition- 
ing for  Dollar  Steamship  Co..  San  Francisco. 
Hulls    335-336,    two     house    barges    for 
Chesapeake   and   Ohio    Railway    Co.;    keels 
Mar.   11/29. 

Not  named,  hull  337,  passenger  Hner  for 
A.G.W.L  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed:  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel  Aug./29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  338,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.  /29  est. 


NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent;  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Salt  Lake"  City,  light  cruiser  for  United 
States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
launched  Jan.  23/29:  deliver  July  9  '29  est 

Chester,  light  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States  Navv.  10.000  tons  displacement; 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  deliver  June   13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37  5 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery; keel  Feb.  4/29;  launch  Sept./29 
est.;  deliver  Apr./30  est. 

THE  PUSEY  8c  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Bradford. 

Acania,  hull  1038.  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Arthur  E.  Wheeler,  New  York; 
126  L.O.A.;  2r6"  beam;  8'6"  app.  loaded 
draft;  2   250-B.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Oct. 

18  28;  launched  Jan.   26/29;  deliver  April 
15/29  est. 

Tidewater,  hull  1039,  oil  tanker  for 
Tide  Water  Oil  Co.;  225  L.BP.;  44  beam; 
15'6"  loaded  draft;  IOI/2  knots  speed:  2300 
D.W.T.;  diesel-electric  power;  1000  LH.P.; 
keel  Jan  12/29:  launch  Apr.  15/29  est.;  de- 
liver June  1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1040,  yacht  for  Fred 
J.   Fisher,    Detroit;   236   L.O.A.;    34   beam; 

19  depth;   12'6"  draft;  2  1100  H.P.  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Feb.   12/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1041,  yacht  for  Alfred 
P  Sloan,  Jr.,  New  York;  same  as  above; 
keel  Feb.  12/29. 

Not  named,  hull   1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named:  same  as  above;  keel  Mar.  12/29. 
Not  named,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  &  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York;    168'9"    long.    28'    beam;    two    500- 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  dehver  Dec.  /29  est. 
THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Office,  Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
John  M.  Dennis,  hull  2,  screw  double-end 
ferryboat      for     Claiborne-Annapohs   Ferry 
Co  ■    198'   L  B.P.;   60'   beam;   90'0"   loaded 
draft;    14    mi.    speed;    1188    D.W.T.;   Fair- 
banks-Morse  direct   diesel   drive;   two   450- 
I.H.P.    engs.:    keel   Feb.     18/28;     launched 
Dec.    15/28;  dehver  May   15/29   est. 

Hydrographer,  hull  3,  steel  diesel-electric 
survey  boat  for  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L.O.A.; 
143'  L.B.P.;  31'6"  molded  beam;  18'2" 
minimum  depth  to  top  of  main  deck  _  at 
side;  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10'6" 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  ir6"  draft, 
aft;  2'  drag;  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel engines;  Westinghouse  generators  and 
auxiharies:  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelling  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.   18/28. 

Not  named,  hull  4,  diesel-electric  ferry- 
boat   for   Norfolk   County     Ferries,     Ports- 
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mouth    Va      173'   L.O.A.;    146'   L.B.P.;    57' 
beam      overall;      37'     beam      of     hull     at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B.H  P.    Bessemer   diesel   engs  ;   two   General 
Electric    270kilowatt   generators;   one   Gen- 
eral-Electric propelhng  motor  of  650  H.P., 
keel  Feb.  1/29;  launch  June   1/29  est. 
SPEDDEN   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  ].  Collison. 
Charles  E.  Evans,  hull  264.  fire  and  patrol 
boat  for  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.C.; 
55'     L.O.A.;     ir9"     molded     beam;     6'9" 
molded  depth;  5'  loaded  draft;  31  D.W.T.; 
100   H.P.   Standard   diesel  eng.;   keel  Aug. 
25/28;  launched  Nov.  22/28;  deliver  Apr. 
1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  265,  steel  hull,  steam 
driven,  patrol  vessel  for  Supervisors  of  New 
York  Harbor.  39  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York;  114  LB-P.;  UV^Vz"  L.O.A.;  24 
molded  beam;  lO'V/i"  mean  draft;  T.  E. 
cngs.;  Babcock  ^  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers;  keel 
Mar.  20/29  est. 

STATEN  ISLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Dongan    Hills,    hull    781,    ferryboat    for 
Dept.  of  Plant  and  Structure,  City  of  New 
York;   267'  long;  66'  breadth  over  guards; 
46'   molded   beam;     19'9"     molded     depth; 
comp-    engs.;    4000   I.H.P.;   W.   T.   boilers; 
keel  July  2/28. 

Hull  782,  barge  for  Grasselli  Chemical 
Co.;   150  X  38  X  12'6". 

Pittsburg,  hull  684,  dredge  hull  for  At- 
lantic. Gulf  y  Pacific  Co.;  162  L.B.P.;  44 
beam:  15  loaded  draft. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 

Chester,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
Not  named,  hull  116,  passenger  and 
freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc  ,  New  York;  450  L.B.P.; 
6r6"  beam;  26'  loaded  draft;  13  knots 
speed;  93  50  D.W.T.;  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Mar,   14/29. 

Blue  Sunoco,  hull  117.  tanker  for  Sun 
Oil  Co.;  245  L.B.P.;  43  beam;  15'6"  loaded 
draft;  8  knots  speed;  2300  Bessemer  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Jan.  14/29;  launch  Apr.  6/29 
est. 

Hull  118.  oil  tank  barge  for  Sun  Oil  Co.; 
188'6"  LB. P..  31'  breadth;  ir6"  depth; 
6000  bbls.  capacity  on  9ft.  draft:  diesel- 
electric  propulsion;  2  Bessemer  diesels,  West- 
inghouse  motors;  keel  Mar.  11/29;  deliver 
June  30/29  est. 

Hull  119.  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar. 
18/29;  deliver  June  30/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  120.  single-screw,  diesel 
tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co.,  13,400  D.W.T.; 
keel  May   27/29   est.;    deliver  Nov.    30/29 

TOLEDO   SFnPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purchasing  Agent.  Otto  Hall. 

Not  named,  hull  182,  fire  boat  for  City 
of  Detroit;  125  LB. P.;  29  beam;  10  loaded 
draft:  14  mi.  speed;  comp.  engs.;  950 
I.H.P.;  2  B.  6?  W.  boilers;  dehver  Aug./29 

TODD   DRYDOCK,    ENGINEERING    Be 
REPAIR   CORP., 

Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent.   H.  J.  Shannan. 
Yorkville,    hull     45.    steel    double  -  end 
ferryboat  for  City  of  New  York,  Dept.  of 
Plant  and  Structure;   151  L.O.A.;   53  beam 
over  guards;  37'6"  molded  beam;  depth  to 
top  of  beams  14'3";  draft  8'3";  steam  engs.; 
keel    Nov.    1/2S;   launched  Mar.   28/29. 
THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 
Dwight   W.    Davis,   hull   69,   steam    pro- 


pelled towing  boat  for  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  Washington,  DC;  140x25x9  ft.;  2 
500-H.P.  Nordberg  engs.;  equipped  to  burn 
powdered  coal,  keel  July  23/28;  launched 
Feb.  9/29;  deliver  April   20/29  est. 

Tom  Stallings,  74,  Western  river  type, 
steam  driven  30-ton  snag  boat  for  Memphis 
River  and  Harbor  District,  U.S.  Army  en- 
gineers- 127'x30x4'4";  keel  Nov.  27/28; 
launched   Feb.    19/29;   deliver  Apr.    12/29 


Hull  77,  mooring  and  fascine  barge  for 
US.  Engineering  Office,  Memphis;  250  x 
26   X   7   ft,;  keel  Mar.   14/29. 

Hull  78,  same  as  above:  keel  Mar.  20/29. 

Captain  George,  hull  79,  single  screw 
tugboat  for  U.S.  Engineers  office,  Galves- 
ton; 65'6"xl7'x7'7!/2";  190  B.H.P.  Winton 
diesel   eng.;  keel  Mar.  29/29. 


Repi 


airs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP.. 

Ltd., 

Union  Plant. 

Drydock.  paint,  misc.  repairs:  stmts.  Es- 
parta.  President  Monroe.  Lansing.  La 
Perla.  Point  Arena,  U.S.S.  Idaho,  Better- 
ton.  Limon,  Capt.  A.  F.  Lucas.  Multnomah. 
San  Jose,  S.  C.  T.  Dodd.  Point  Arena,  La 
Marsellaise.  U.S.A.T.  Kenowis,  Martha 
Beuhner,  Chas.  Van  Damme,  m.s.  Tosca, 
Brand.  Ethel  M.  Sterling.  Alaska  Standard, 
schr.  Necanicum.  H.  W.  Baxter,  ferry  Per- 
alta.  tug  Harbor.  Shell  Barge  No.  5.  A.T.S. 
Fc.  Barge  No.  6.  Pacific  garbage  boat  Ta- 
hoe.  Drydock,  misc.  repairs;  stmr,  Svea. 
Drydock  and  paint:  stmr.  Fred  Baxter, 
stmr.  Bandon,  Propeller  repairs:  Castletown. 
President  Wilson,  m.s.  Associates,  John  C. 
Kirkpatrick.  Drydock,  misc.  repairs  (remove 
condemned  tailshaft  from  alley  and  install 
new  shaft):  Point  Sur.  Two  cargo  winch 
cylinders,  complete:  Pacific.  Pipe  repairs: 
Athelprince.  Strathlorne,  Pacific  Grove. 
Misc.  repairs:  Frank  G.  Drum.  Willpolo, 
California,  McKittnck,  Kansan,  Suspearco. 
Point  Sur.  Makura.  Virginia,  Pacific.  Monte- 
luma,  Pat  Doheny,  Esperanja,  Scottsburg. 
Shabonee.  Santa  Maria.  Tiger.  Atlantic 
Maru,  Scottish  Strath.  Admiral  Sebrce. 
Koyo  Maru,  Lebec,  Montebello.  Athel- 
prince, Dcroche,  Bohemian  Club.  La  Brea. 
Chiapas,  Stanley.  K.  R.  Kingsbury,  Point 
Loma,  John  C.  Kirkpatrick.  m.s.  Sjlverlarch, 
Comhebank,  Bullaren.  Asia,  Varanger,  Hall- 
anger,  U-E.S.  Ramapo.  Shell  Barge  No.  4. 
Harbor  No.   1   dump  barge.  Barge  1927. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK     AND 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Bottom  damage  repairs  to  Norwegian 
steamer  Talabot.  Scraping,  painting,  and 
minor  repairs  to  Norwegian  steamer  Anna- 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
Seattle,  Wash, 

Grounding  damage  repairs:  Admiral 
Rodman.  Drydock,  install  new  propeller: 
Admiral  Sebree.  Drydock,  clean,  paint: 
Alameda,  Denali,  Depere,  Derblay,  Dia- 
mond Cement.  Stanley  Dollar  (also  misc. 
repairs).  President  Jackson  and  President 
Madison  (also  misc.  repairs).  Grounding 
damage  repairs:  Aleutian.  General  over- 
haul: U.S.C.G.  cutter  Chelan.  Drydock. 
misc.  repairs:  Olympia,  whaler  Kodiak. 
Misc.  repairs:  Glymont.  Electrical  repairs: 
Contra  (Ilosta. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  8: 

SHIPYARD. 

Prince  Rupeit,  B.  C. 

Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull  and 
machinery  repairs  to  7  fishing  boats.  Dock- 
ed, cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull  repairs;  3 
scows.  Misc.  hull  and  engine  repairs  not  re- 
quiring docking:  49  fishing  boats.  - 


TODD  SHIPYARDS 

CORPORATION 

FACILITIES  AT 

MOBILE,  ALA. 

Q^O  keep  abreast  of  Mobiles  steady  growth  in  importance 
\D  as  a  Gulf  Port,  this  company  is  extending  the  facilities 
of  its  subsidiary,  the  Todd  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  to  provide  berthing  for  six  additional  large  ships, 
or  a  greater  number  of  large  and  small  vessels. 

The  capacity  and  personnel  of  the  Yard's  machine  shops, 
plate  shops,  coppersmith,  electric  and  woodworking  shops 
arc  also  being  substantially  augmented. 

The  completion  of  these  improvements  will  give  Mobile 
the  largest  and  most  modern  ship  repair  plant  on  the  Gulf 
TODD   SHIPYARDS   CORPORATION 

AUtiii  Office,  2)  Broadiniy.  Kew  York,  N.  Y. 
li  FLOATING  DOCKS-:  GRAVING  DOCKS-i  SHIPWAYS 


RcDair  Ourv.  Brookll/n, 


TODD 
FUEL  OU. 
BURNING 

SYSTEMS 


TODD  COAL 

PULVERIZER 

AND  BURNER 

INSTALLATIONS 


Id  commerce  speaks 
a  common  language 


On  the  docks  that  hne  the  C:lyde  there'll 
be  cha.ter  of  a  ship  chandler  in  Buenos 
Aires.  A  Singapore  skipper  has  friends 
in  Sei-.ttle — so  it  goes  in  shipping  circles. 

And  Suva,  Genoa,  Vera  Cruz,  Sr.n 
Pedro — in  fact,  every  world  port  you  ever 
hc.rd  of.  h.is  .1  Shell  installation. 

It  isn't  necess.ry  to  ask  if  ycu  can  find 
Shell  lubricants  and  fuels  at  the  port  you're 
clearing  for  —  assume  it.  Simply  notify 
Shell  what  you  will  need  and  you'll  find  it 

the  best  of  its  kind — waiting  when  you 
arrive. 


SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 


Who  did  What- and  How 


The  steamer  Willbabco  sailed  in 
port  at  San  Francisco  March  7  from 
the  East  Coast.  This  vessel,  owned- 
by  Oregon  S.S.  Company,  is  running 
in  joint  service  with  the  Williams 
S.S.  Co.  The  chief  engineer,  Thomp- 
son, put  in  a  hurried  call  for  Shell 
marine  oils,  which  were  pumped  in- 
to ship's  tanks  in  quick  order.  This 
added  service  is  not  given  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  according  to  Chief 
Engineer  Thompson.  The  lubricat- 
ing oils  are  delivered  in  tanks  or 
bai'rels.  The  "bulk"  deliveries,  how- 
ever, save  the  engine  department  a 
lot  of  work  and  trouble.  This  fea- 
ture is  often  talked  about  among 
the  engineers. 


Oils  leave  little  to  be  desired  as  to 
the  lubricating  qualities  according 
to  Mr.  Thomas. 


The  Steamer  "Tashmoo"  owned  by 
Charles  Nelson  left  April  30th  for 
another  East  Coast  trip.  Before  she 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  a  supply 
of  Shell  Oil  was  taken  on.  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Steamer  "Tashmoo"  is  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  performance  of 
Shell    Turbine    Oil.      Shell    Marine 


The  Motorship  "Hoyanger"  of  the 
■Westfal-Larsen  Line  in  the  North 
America  to  South  America  run,  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  March  18th. 
The  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Olson  stat- 
ed that  they  had  a  wonderful  trip 
from  South  America.  The  weather 
was  ideal  and  the  ocean  very 
smooth,  although  it  was  very  warm 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  Shell  Lub- 
ricating Oil  is  supplied  to  this  ves- 
sel and  like  hundreds  of  other  die- 
?el  motorships  using  Shell  Lubri- 
cating Oil,  works  with  perfect  satis- 
faction to  the  engine  departments. 


best.  The  weather  was  perfect  and 
the  Shell  Lubricating  Oil  performed 
excellent.  In  fact,  the  consumption 
of  lubricating  oil  was  cut  25  per 
cent  on  this  last  trip  which  shows 
the  oilers  were  very  careful  not  to 
waste  the  oil.  The  high  grade  of  en- 
gine oil  used  can  be  credited  to  this 
low  consumption.  Shell  Oil  was 
pumped  into  the  ship's  tanks  and 
the  Steamer  "President  Monroe" 
was  set  for  another  perfect  trip. 


The  Dollar  Liner  "President  Mon- 
roe" sailed  into  San  Francisco 
March  5th  with  a  full  list  of  pa.'!- 
,'iengers  on  another  round-the-world 
voyage.  Mr.  Pattersen  the  chief  en- 
jineer  stated  that  his  last  voyage 
around    the   world    was   one   of   the 


On  April  3rd  the  Steamer  "Ma- 
lolo"  sailed  into  San  Francisco  from 
Honolulu  with  approximately  450 
passengers.  The  list»carried  on  this 
voyage  of  the  Steamer  "Malolo"  is 
within  5  of  the  record  list  of 
the  Steamer.  Passenger  traffic  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  the  islands 
is  heavier  this  season  than  ever  be- 
fore, showing  the  growing  popular- 
ity of  the  Steamer  "Malolo."  A  Shell 
Fuel  Oil  barge  was  waiting,  ready 
to  go  alongside  and  bunker  the 
popular   passenger  liner. 


Edited  by  Jerry  Scanlon 


Three  widely  known  engineering 
executives  are  now  engaged  in  sup- 
ervising the  propulsion  and  elec- 
trical installations  on  the  new 
giant  liner  Pennsylvania,  third 
super-express,  electrically  driven 
passenger  and  freight  liner  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  Line. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  now  fast 
nearing  completion  at  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  plant  at  New- 
port News,  Virginia,  and  the  ves- 
sel will  come  to  California  on  her 
maiden  voyage  in  November  from 
New  York  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Pennsylvania, a  companion  ship 
to  the  liners  California  and  Virginia, 


Eskil  Berg,  consulting  engineer  of  the 
General   Electric  Company. 

will  cost  approximately  $7,500,000. 

John  Carstairs,  senior  engineer 
of  the  I.M.M.,  who  supervised  en- 
gine installation  on  the  California 
and  Virginia  and  made  several 
round  voyages  on  the  two  liners,  is 
now  at  Newport  News  supervising 
details  on  the  Pennsylvania. 

George  H,  Gaskin,  engineering 
superintendent  of  the  I.M.M.,  is  in 
complete  charge  of  all  the  engin- 
eering on  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
will  be  aboard  the  liner  on  her 
maiden  voyage  as  supervising  en- 
gineer. 

Eskil  Berg,  consulting  engineer 
for  the  General  Electric  Company, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  electrical 


The  First  Annual 

S.  S.  Golf  Tournament 

of  San  Francisco 

California  Golf  Club  of  S.F.,  Baden 


Thursday,  May  9,  1929       R<^"  d  up.mm 


'  an  rrtiiitstid  la  wlorm  Ike  Golf  Play. 
.....tpaity  lliat  they  are  invited  to  participate  in  Ikis  fi. 
seasoine  classic  of  the  linis  of  the  Sail  Francisco  stea 
ship  fraternity.    This  is  the  only  aolificalion  you  uHl 

jj  no  individual  invitations  are  to  he  issued. 

Please  have  your  Golf  Players  report  at  once  their  names,  course 
which  they  play,  f^ve  best  scores  and  club  liandicap.  as  u-cll  as  re, 
no.  which  cirvers  all  expenses,  including  entry  and  green  fees  s 
.ich  will  follow  the  event,  at  which  trophies  will  be  awarded  the 
closes  May  1.   Therefore,  please  ask  all  lho„  -..ho  intend  to  play  to 
•s  and  data  enured  prior  to  this  date 

Address   r.-elies   and   make   cherts    fayMi   l0    Fhavk    1-   OC<iM»n«. 


have 


c/o  Donovan  L 


Committees  arranging  for  the  lournanient  are 
.U<i«»iTrf.>-Wli.LU«  C.  EaPEY,  ftei.Vma".  HuCH  Galui.iceii,  Geo.. 
A  Armes,  George  D.  Zf.H.  Course  and  Bnterlaimnent — Ralph  G.  Si  lliva 
chairman  ■  A.  S.  GUKN,  Joseph  L  Kino.  Honiitof— L.  C-  Stewart,  the 
,„an.  Thomas  Crowlev,  D»i.xtO!.  Mass.  fru«— Arnold  Foster,  the 
■i.ia.i,  Wii  ■lAM  J.  Edwards,  Zac  T.  Georce.  Tr,dsur,r,  Frask  J.  OCosN. 
Secrttary,  .XuBERT  J,  Porter 

As  indicated  by  the  above  announcement,  the  steamship  fraternity  of  San 
Francisco  is  intensely  interested  in  the  noble  pastime  of  golf,  .^s  we  go  to 
press  we  arc  informed  that  a  large  number  of  notable  prizes  have  been  do- 
nated for  this  tournament,  and  that  many  steamship  executives  have  made 
deposits  covering  their  entries  and  are  now  busy  polishmg  up  their 
favorite  clubs. 


;oot  cruiser  Radiant,  designed  by  John  G.  Alden  and  built  by  Luders  Marine 
,  Company  for  Oifford  Hendrix  of  Larchmont,  New  York.     The  Radiant  i: 
with   two  Coast  Guard  model   6-cylinder  Sterling   engines. 


Construe- 
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Ship  direct  to  Porto  Rico 
— sailings  every  14  days 

McCormick,  ever  alert  to   the    most  promising   trade 

opportunities  for  aggressive  Western   producers,  has 

placed  into  operation   the   only   regular   service   from 

Pacific  Coast  ports  to  Porto  Rico. 

Avoid  delays  when  you  ship  to  Porto  Rico  by  using 

Munson-McCormick    service — the   only   direct   route 

from  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

Sailings  every   14  days — adequate  terminal  facilities, 

easily  and  conveniently  reached — are  additional  features 

available  to  shippers. 

5.^\  Munnires  mils  from  Sail  Fraiuisco  Miiy  \hth. 
S.S.  Mundelta  sails  from  San  Francisco  May  MUh. 


Your  next  Shipment  via  McCormick 


Me  Cor, 


i^ 


Steamship  Compasv/ 


Tacoma 

Seattle 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


n-J^' 


TO  COAST   SERVICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 


Clocklilie  regulario-  and  frequent  sailir 
provide  shippers  with  an  unsurpassed 
York  and  a  convenient  additional  local 

Colombia.  Despatch  and  efficiency  have .•. 

in  freight  and  passenger  transportation  in  intercoasial 
Eaatboand 


untamed  by  a  fleet  of  eight  tnodern  vessels 
:  between  San  Francisco.  Havana  and  New 
e  to  Mexico.  Central  America.  Panama  and 
for  the  Panama  Mail  undisputed  leadership 


w. 


Ship 

■S.S,  Guatemala  — — 

•S  S.  El  Salvador 

JtM.S.  City  of  San  Franci 
"S.S.  Colombia — 


.._..Lv.  M, 


San  Francisco 
Z  Pine  Street 


Los  Angeles 
548  S.  Spring  St. 
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_  ■■  May  23 
....  •*  May  ic 
...  ••   June     6 

Westbw 

Ship  New  York 

•S.S.  El  Salvador  Lv,  Apr.    18 

ttM.S.  City  of  San  Francisco 

•S.S.  Colombia- "  May     2 

•S.S.  Ecuador "  May  16 

ItM.S.  City  of  Panama  j-—       -    — --;  -     . 

tPoris  of  call-Mazatlan.  Manzanillo.  Champerico.  San  Jose  de  Guatemala    Acaimlaj 
La  Libenad.  La  Union.  Amapala,  Corin.o,  San  Juan  del  Sui.  Puntarenas,  Balboa 
Cristobal. 
•Ports  of  call— Mazailan.  Champerico.  San  J 

Corinto    Balboa.  Cristobal.  Puerto  Colombia.  H 

bound  only ) .  and  New  York.       JRefrigeraior  Spa 


PANAMA  MAIL 

SleamJhip  Company 
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Paul  W.  Chapman,  president.  United  States 


engineers  in  the  country,  is  super- 
vising the  installation  of  electrical 
propulsion  machinery  for  his  com- 
pany, and  will  also  come  to  Califor- 
nia aboard  the  Pennsylvania. 


William  L.  Bunker  is  now  active- 
ly directing  affairs  for  the  United 
States  Lines  Inc.,  as  vice-president. 
Bunker  was  recently  appointed  by 
Paul  W.  Chapman  as  one  of  two 
vice-presidents  to  direct  importarft 
details  of  the  organization,  follow- 
ing the  purchase  by  the  Chapman 
interests  of  the  United  States  Lines 
and  the  American  Merchant  Lines. 
Bunker  gained  his  first  experi- 
ence when  he  started  as  an  appren- 
tice in  the  old  Union  Iron  Works. 
San  Francisco.  He  also  served  as 
chief  engineer  with  the  old  Pacific 
Mail  Line,  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  the  Richfield  Oil 
Company. 

Joseph  E.  Sheedy  is  functioning 
as  executive  officer  for  the  com- 
pany. J.  Harry  Philbin,  well-known 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  also  a  vice- 
president. 

Bunker  is  in  charge  of  operations 
and  it  is  said  will  supervise  the 
building  of  two  new  liners  of  the 
Leviathan  type  under  the  contract 
with  the  Shipping  Board.  Philbin's 
work  covered  the  taking  over  of  the 
liners  and  a  general  inspection  of 
the  ships. 

Chapman,  Sheedy,  and  Philbin 
will  make  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  the  middle  of  this  month,  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  the  East. 


$10,780,000  is  the  ambitious  pro- 
gram of  the  Osaka  Shoshen  Kaisha, 
Japanese  Line  which  operates  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamers  be- 
tween Paget  Sound  and  the  Orient, 
according  to  Mr.  Mizutani  of  that 
company  who  recently  arrived  at 
Victoria  on  his  company's  liner 
Arizona  Maru. 


The  Cunard  Line  and  Nippon  Yu- 
sen  Kaisha  have  officially  an- 
nounced that  an  arrangement  has 
been  concluded  by  which  each  com- 
pany will  act  as  general  agent  for 
the  other  in  Europe.  America,  and 
the  Orient.  This  arrangement  in- 
volves the  association  of  two  of  the 
largest  steamship  companies  in  the 
world  and  makes  it  possible  to  of- 
fer a  complete  round  the  world 
service  under  the  flags  of  the  two 
lines. 


Seattle  shipping  circles  mourn  the 
death  of  Captain  R.  J.  Graham,  74. 
picturesque  figure  of  white  winged 
days  and  former  master  of  the  full 
rigged  ship  Erskine  M.  Phelps. 
Captain  Graham  died  at  a  hospital 
in  Rochester.  Minnesota,  on  March 
20,  it  was  learned  in  correspond- 
ence received  in  the  Northwest  re- 
cently. Captain  Graham  was  a  fa- 
miliar figure  in  Pacific  shipping 
circles  twenty  years  ago. 


H.  F.  Alexander,  president  of  the 
Admiral  Line,  announces  that  the 
coastwise  greyhound  H.  F.  Alex- 
ander will  enter  service  for  the 
1929  season  on  May  9.  the  liner  leav- 
ing San  Francisco  on  her  first  voy- 
age for  Los  Angeles. 


Joseph    E.   Sheedv.    first    vice-president    and 
executive  officer.  Lnited  States  Lines,  Inc. 

The  H.  F.  Alexander  has  been  un- 
dergoing complete  reconditioning 
during  the  winter  months  at  the 
San  Francisco  yards  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  W.  P.  Ban- 
nister, opei-ating  manager. 

Captain  Fred  Nystrom,  who  has 
been  commanding  the  liner  Emma 
Alexander,  will  return  as  master  of 
the  H.  F.  Alexander,  and  Captain 
Fritz  Wehde  will  be  chief  officer. 
Captain  Wehde  has  been  skipper  of 
the  Admiral  Farragut  during  the 
lay-up  of  the  H.  F.  Alexander. 


Chief  Engineer  James  "Jimmy" 
George,  who  has  been  in  active 
charge  of  the  engine  room  over- 
hauling of  the  H.  F.  Alexander,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  propulsion  de- 
partment. Harry  Proctor,  who  has 
been  serving  as  chief  steward  on 
the  Dorothy  Alexander,  returns  to 
the  H.  F.  Alexander,  and  Bert  Gil- 
lespie will  be  back  at  his  old  post 
as  purser.  John  Bowles,  assistant 
purser  on  the  Admiral  Benson,  will 
be  transferred  to  the  same  position 
on  the  H.  F.  Alexander. 


Eleven  new  vessels  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  67,900  and  costing  about 


Miss  Dorothy  Gunn.  daugiiter  of 
Gunn.  manager  of  the  Union  Plant.  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp..  Ltd.  Miss  Gunn 
sponsored   the   recently   launched   tug  Eleu. 


European  shipyards  are  going 
"full  blast"  constructing  new  ton- 
nage and  European  shipping  com- 
panies are  making  a  survey  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipping  conditions,  was 
the  report  brought  to  San  Francisco 
by  W.  Leslie  Comyn.  head  of  the 
steamship  firm  bearing  his  name, 
upon  his  recent  return  from  abroad, 
where  he  made  an  intensive  survey 
of  European  maritime  conditions. 

Comyn  stated,  that  this  year  will 
witness  the  entry  of  several  for- 
eign operated  lines  into  the  Euro- 
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ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST    REGULAR    FREIGHT    SERVICE 
(via    Panama    Canal) 
Weekly    from    Baltimore     and     New     York. 
Bi-weekly     (tom     Norfolk     and     Portland,     Me.,     lo 
San     Diego,     Los     Angeles,     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Seattle,     Tac 
Everett,  Bellingham,  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 
lOihcr    Puns    .,5    InJuccmcnt!    Olltr  I 
ATLANTIC  COAST  TO   HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS 
Regular    semi-monthly    sailings    from    New    York — monthly    sailings    i 
from    U.     S.     Gull,     Baltimore,     Philadelphia,     and     Boston     to     Hav 
Islands     without     transshipment. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 


BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington),  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

PORTLAND,  SEATTLE,  TACOMA 

(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


(Pier  35) 
230  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR  THE   PAOnC  COAST 
Phone  SUttcr  3600 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF 


SEATTLE— L.  C.   Smith   Bldg.         PORTLAND— Ye. 


LOS    ANGELES— 711   Van   Nuys   Bldg, 

SAN  DIEGO — Municipal  Pier  No.   1 

HONOLULU— 312  Hawaiian  Electric  Building. 

VANCOUVER    Agents — B.    W.    Greer   &    Son,    Lt( 

Bant  of   Nova  Scotia  Building. 


JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight  anti  Passenger  Service 

Ta  and  From 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  (f  Baltic  P«rt8 


MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS  PRBIOHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los   Angeles — San   Francisco — Puget   Sound — British   Columbia — Monthly   Sailings 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

Ceaeral  Afcnu  Picific  Cout 

332  PINE  STREET  -:•  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 
M.   P    a  H.   R.   McLAURlN 
618  Central  Bid:.,  Los  AnEelei.  Calif. 


SEATTLE 

GRACE  W  CO., 

Hoge  Bids. 


VANCOUVER,   B.  C. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Ajt. 


DECK_5EN5E 


You  SAVE  rwn  or  mnre  rccaulkines  when  you  use  Jeffery's  No.  2 
First  Quality  Marine  Ship  Glue.    Figure  out  what  these  recaulkings 
would  cost  in  labor  ant]  oakum.    Sold  by  chandlers  everywhere. 

Write  (or  Booklet 


152 Kneeland  Street.     Boston. Mass. 
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pean-Pacific  and  Far  East  trade, 
and  that  the  vessels  of  these  lines 
will  be  the  most  modern  cargo  car- 
riers afloat. 


One  of  the  projects  carried  out 
by  R.  C.  Thackara,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Intercoastal  Confer- 
ence, during  his  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  his  headquarters  in 
New  York  late  last  month  was  the 
outlining  of  plans  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  weighing  and  inspection 
bureau  and  a  claims  department. 

The  bureau  and  claims  depart- 
ment will  be  instituted  this  month 
at  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 
Portland,  and  Seattle,  and  the  bur- 
eaus will  be  under  the  direction  of 
H.  M.  Runyon,  personal  representa- 
tive of  Thackara  in  San  Francisco. 

Appointment  of  T.  Kobayashi,  for 

twenty  years  with  Mitsui  &  Co.  as 
San  Francisco  manager,  succeed- 
ing M.  Tsutsumi,  becomes  effec- 
tive the  first  of  May.  Tsutsumi  has 
been  transferred  to  the  New  York 
office. 

Kobayashi,  a  college  graduate, 
has  worked  in  various  offices  of  the 
company  in  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  He  is  the  youngest  mana- 
ger of  the  large  Japanese  steamship 
Company  and  is  well-known  and 
popular  in  San  Francisco  steamship 
circles. 

Promotion  of  Captain  George  H. 
Zeh  to  command  the  Lassco  liner 
City  of  Honolulu  in  the  Los  An- 
geles-Hawaiian passenger  and 
freight  service,  was  announced  by 
Ralph  J.  Chandler,  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  Captain  Zeh 
succeeded  Captain  Arthur  Self  who 
was  recently  named  a  San  Fran- 
cisco Bar  Pilot. 

Captain  Zeh  was  formerly  master 
of  the  Harvard.  He  has  been  skip- 
per of  coastwise  passenger  liners 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

Command  of  the  Harvard  was 
turned  over  to  Captain  L.  B.  Hill- 
singer,  formerly  chief  officer  aboard 
the  liner  City  of  Honolulu. 

Captain  A.  T.  Hunter,  operating 
manager  for  the  General  Steamship 
Company,  is  one  of  the  active  spon- 
sors for  a  California  State  Training 
Ship  for  the  training  of  merchant 
marine  officers. 

Captain  Hunter  stated  that  a 
strong  effort  is  being  made  in  the 
State  Legislature  to  have  a  bill  ap- 
propriating funds  for  a  training 
ship  and  that  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  bill  will  be  passed. 
San    Francisco,   Los    Angeles,    San 


age  of  73  years  in  New  York  last 
month  removed  one  of  this  coun- 
try's colorful  steamship  operators. 
He  was  head  of  the  Dimon  Line, 
and  was  well-known  in  both  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  maritime  affairs. 
Mr.  Dimon  resided  in  Oakland  for 
fifty  years.  He  operated  the  elec- 
trically-driven steamer  Cuba  for 
several  years  in  the  passenger  and 
freight  service  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Portland.  His  son,  Gray- 
son Dimon.  is  president  of  the  Di- 
mon Line. 


John    S.    Willis,    assistant    general    freight 
agent  for  the   Panama  Mail  Line. 

Diego,  Eureka,  and  Santa  Barbara 
interests  are  active  in  furthering 
the  bill,  according  to  Captain 
Hunter. 

Among  the  well-known  steamship 
men  of  San  Francisco  who  are  ac- 
tive in  support  of  the  bill  are  Cap- 
tain Gerrard  Tyrrel  January  and 
Captain  Arthur  T.  Walton,  pilot 
commissioners;  John  C.  Rohlfs, 
president  of  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association;  Captain  C. 
W.  Saunders  of  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  Frank  J.  O'Connor,  presi- 
dent of  the  Shipowners  Association 
of  the  Pacific ;  Captain  Frank  Ains- 
worth.  Captain  Walter  J.  Peterson, 
head  of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau; and 
Fred  Fenwick  of  the  Nelson  Steam- 
ship Company. 

Death  of  Charles  L.  Dimon  at  the 


Fred  Johnson  is  now  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Nelson  Steamship 
Company's  freighter  Castletown.  He 
was  formerly  first  assistant  on  the 
Port  Angeles. 


Andrew  F.  Mahoney  announced 
that  Eustace  C.  Hunley  is  now  head 
of  the  engine  department  of  the 
steam  schooner  Brookings.  He  suc- 
ceeded James  H.  Coughlln,  who  is 
remaining  shore-side. 


Among  the  changes  in  the  engin- 
eering personnel  of  the  McCormick 
fleet  include  the  transfer  of  J.  D. 
Jacobson  from  the  lumber  carrier 
Celilo  to  be  chief  engineer  for  one 
voyage  on  the  carrier  Munleon. 
Dave  Graham  on  the  Munleon  was 
shifted  to  the  West  Mahwah  as 
chief  engineer  and  Harry  Barker 
went  to  the  Celilo  from  the  West 
Mahwah  as  chief  engineer.  Chief 
Jacobson  was  sent  to  New  Orleans 
to  bring  out  the  steamer  Hutchin- 
son, recently  purchased  by  the  Mc- 
Cormick Steamship  Company,  and 
George  H.  Clark  of  the  Wapama 
was  assigned  as  chief  of  the  Mun- 
leon. 


Death  closed  a  brilliant  career 
last  month  with  the  passing  of  John 
F.  Mooncy,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  General  En- 
gineering and  Drydock  Company. 

Mooney,  only  forty-three  years  of 
age,  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Alameda,  after  a  brief  illness.  News 
of  his  death  came  as  a  shock  to 
hundreds  of  friends,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  was  only  slightly  ill. 
He  is  survived  by  his  father  and 
mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mooney 
of  Alameda,  a  widow  and  four  chil- 
dren, three  girls  and  a  boy. 


Miss    Bessie    Grey,    who    sponsored    the   re- 
cendy    launched    pineapple    barge    built    at 
Bethlehem's  Union   Pl.-.nt  for  the  Inter-Is- 
land Steam  Navigation  Company. 


James  Ambrose  has  retired  after 
41  years  service  as  general  passen- 
ger superintendent  of  the  Cunard 
Line  with  headquarters  at  Liver- 
pool. Ambrose  was  well  known  to 
travelers  and  shipping  men  through- 
out  the  world.   He  traveled   exten- 
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NORTHPACIFICCOASTLINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACinc  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


120  Market  Street 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
FITTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


The  'Pioneer  '^Refrigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service  to  New  York 

S.S.  Califortiia                                             /^^  ^'^  Panatna  and  Havana 

S.S.  Mongolia                                     /A/h^  ^.*^?^  Carrying  First  and 

S.S.  Virginia  \  ^^^s^s^Mjm^'W  Tourist  Cabin  Passengers 

Sailing  every  other  Saturday  S^^gl^Jk  Largest  capacity  of 

from  San  Francisco  J^IHI^Dh^^BHL  r>   <•  -                     j 

T-              I       ii;i      J  ^^gp^^^'^^-i-'-a-r  Ketrigerated  and 

Every  other  Monday  '^^^^^'HilaS™^^ 

from  Los  Angeles                                           J^SS=^  Cool-Air  Space 
DIRECT  PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE 

^^  _  J- J.  ^   ^  Freight   Oiiicm: 

P„,e„.„  oHice.:  Panamd  Pacitic  LiHe       ^'^{^^^^:^„.^ 

.  ^-,^^^~  „    »  ■  i  r»»».T»-'     *-.y-*  Pacific  S.S.  Co. 'a  Terminal,  S««Rb 

INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  CO.  204  Omrai  Bidg.,  Lo«  Ang.it« 


1333    Fourth  Ave.,    Seattle. 
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%  PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE  % 

%  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  | 

^  AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN  g 

J  For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to  ^ 

I  E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc.  | 

^  General  Agents  Pacific  Coast  ^ 

i  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone— Douglas  8040-8041-8042  | 

B.  W.  GREER  6?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  ^ 

p  NORTON,  LILLY  &?  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  g 
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FURNESS  LINE  IBk 


"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE." 


Express.  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

P.-icific  Coast   Agents 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
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sively  and  has  a  wide  acquaintance 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Glendoyle.  a  Shipping  Board 
steamer,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Hammond  Lumber  Company  and 
reports  state  that  she  will  take 
cargo  to  Japan,  there  to  be 
scrapped,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
several  of  the  vessels  this  company 
has  purchased  of  late.  The  vessel 
was  built  at  Albina  Engine  and 
Machine  Works,  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  1919. 


Page  Bros.,  ship  brokers  and 
chartering  agents,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  and  Seattle,  have 
concluded  an  arrangement  with 
J.  H.  Winchester  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  whereby  each  firm  will  rep- 
resent the  other  in  their  respective 
territories.  J.  H.  Winchester  &  Co. 
are  large  steamship  operators  on 
the  East  coast. 


C.  Wulffraat,  freight  department, 
New  York  office  of  the  Holland 
America  Line,  has  been  selected  to 
succeed  J.  Van  Meurs,  in  the  San 
Francisco  offices  of  the  company, 
it  was  announced  by  E.  de  Lanoy. 
Pacific  Coast  manager  for  the  com- 
pany. Van  Meurs  leaves  to  accept 
the  managership  of  the  Blue  Star 
Line  in  San  Francisco,  where  head- 
quarters were  established  on  April 
1.  Wulffraat  has  been  with  the  Hol- 
land America  Line  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 


Robert  G.  Kendall  is  en  route  to 
Manila  on  the  President  Madison 
where  he  will  become  assistant 
manager  for  the  States  Steamship 
Company  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
States  Line  vessels  handle  a  large 
volume  of  cargo  from  Manila  and 
other  Philippine  Island  ports. 


An  old-timer  in  the  service  of  the 
old  Pacific  Mail  is  now  employed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany in  the  person  of  C.  M.  "Jerry" 
Howard.  Howard  was  formerly  in 
the  claim  department  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Line  and  when  that  Line  went 
out  of  existence  he  went  into  the 
railroad  and  oil  business;  but  the 
lure  of  the  waterfront  was  too 
strong  for  "Jerry"  and  he  is  now 
back  on  the  San  Francisco  docks  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 


ship  Carriso,  when  she  was  tied  up 
at  the  dock  at  Samarai,  New 
Guinea.  No  details  were  given.  Con- 
nell  was  well  known  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  had  various  commands. 


North  German  Lloyd  San  Fran- 
cisco office  announces  that  the 
damage  to  the  giant  liner  Europa 
while  considerably  less  than  was  at 
first  feared,  will  prevent  the  vessel 
from  entering  the  transatlantic 
service  this  year. 

The  sailings  of  the  sister-ship 
Bremen  will  not  be  altered  and  her 
maiden  voyage  will  start  on  July 
16  from  the  port  of  the  same  name. 
The  liner  Berlin  is  to  be  converted 
to  the  cabin  class  fleet  and  will  be 
made  after  her  voyage  on  October 
12.  The  Berlin  is  now  being  oper- 
ated as  a  first  class  liner. 


Captain  P.  T.  H.  Whitelaw,  veteran  salvage 
expert  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Angeles    Steamship    Company     the 

steamers  City  of  Honolulu  and  City 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  company  in  co- 
operation with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  wants  the  world  to  know- 
all  about  the  port  of  Wilmington 
which  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 


Frank  Cannon,  formerly  safety 
engineer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  has 
taken  the  post  of  safety  engineer 
for  the  Marine  Safety  Association 
of  the  Columbia  River  with  offices 
at  Portland,  Oregon. 


A  cable  to  the  San  Francisco 
headquarters  of  the  Flood  Line  told 
of  the  death  of  Captain  Richard 
Connell  who  fell  from  the  gang- 
plank of  his  command,  the  motor- 


Captain  T.  F.  McManus  is  on  the 

bridge  of  the  Matson  liner  Sonoma 
vice   Captain  W.  E.  Bell,  who  has 

been  transferred  as  chief  officer  to 
the  liner  Sierra.  Captain  McManus 
was  transferred  from  the  chief  of- 
ficership  of  the  Sierra  in  line  with 
the  policy  of  the  company  to  pro- 
mote those  with  priority  of  service. 


Every  Friday  between  the  hours 
of  1:30  and  4:30  p.m.,  the  citizenry 
of  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing the  modern   liners   of  the   Los 


ng  by  RodmcU  Wilkinson  ] 


iiLtpiion  of  ihc  Chichibu  Maru,  one  of  the  new  passenger  lit 
jadfic  service  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  Three  of  these 
building  in  Japan,  two  to  be  powered  with  Sulzer  2-cycle  di 
and  the  other  to  have  Burmeistcr  8C  Wain  4-cycIe  diesels. 
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"CMT*'   OF   ^OIVOLULSJ'* 
"t:WWV  OM=  LOS   AiWOE«-E*'» 

.  ..to  a  land  that  is  marvelous 
in  its  springtime  beauty ! 

FAMOUS  for  their  cuisine,  their  finished 
personal  ser\-ice  and  their  luxurious  comfort, 
these  two  palatial  cruisers  head  the  LASSCO 
fleet  in  its  schedule  of  weekly  saihngs  direct 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Honolulu. 

Spring  reaches  the  zenith  of  her  beauty  in 
magical  Ilauaii!  Flouers  of  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent kinds  mate  c%>cry  isle  a  siieeping  spec- 
tacle of  gorgeous  beauty! 

SPECIALLY  SERVICED  SPRING  TOURS 

...  20  days  from  Los  Angeles  back  to  Los  An- 
geles, on  the  palatial  cruisers  "City  of  Los  An- 
geles," May  18  and  "City  of  Honolulu,"  May  4 
(Golfers"  5'week  Tour)  and  June  1.  All  travel 
details  handled  by  a  LASSCO  representative. 
Motoring  in  and  around  Honolulu  .  .  .  surf 
sports  and  colorful  beach  Ufe  at  famous  Waikiki 
.  .  .  visits  to  quaint  native  villages  .  .  .  golf  and 
tennis  on  beautiful  Hnks  and  courts  .  .  .  the  3-day 
Wonder  Trip  to  Hilo  and  Kilauea  volcano  .  .  . 
these  and  many  other  features  are  included. 

The  tour  cost  is  surprisingly  moderate  and 
covers   every    necessary    ship   and   shore    ex- 
pense.    IV rite   for  illustrated  folder  "Spring 
Tours  to  the  Isles  of  Paradise." 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
685  Market  St.      Tel.  DAvenport  4210 

LOS  ANGELES 
730  So.  Broadway.    Tel.  VAndike  2421 

SAN  DIEGO 
217  E.  Broadway.  Tel.  Main  6348 


LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP  Ca 


DOIIAR 


IP  LINE 


"TRANS-PACinC" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

WEEKLY   SAILINGS   bemeen   Los   Angela.   San   Francsco.   Honolulu. 
Yokohama.    Kobe.    Shanghai.    Hong    Kong.    Manila. 

"ROUND-THE-WORLD" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    beTOeen    Boston.    New    York.    Havana. 
Colon.    Balboa.    Los    Angeles.    San   Francisco.    Honolulu.   Kobe.   Shang- 
hai.   Hong    Kong,    Manila.    Singapore.    Penang.    Colombo.    Sues.    Port 
Said,  Aleiandria,  Naples,  Genoa.   Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

"INTERCOASTAL  WEST  BOUND" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY     SAILINGS      between      Boston,      New      York.      Us 

Angeles,    San    Francisco.     Cargo    for    Oakland,    Portland,    Seattle,    and 

Inland  Destinations  subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

"TRANS-PACIFIC  FREIGHT  SERVICE" 


For  Complete  Information  Apply  to 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

ROBERT  DOLLAR  BUILDING  | 

311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  j 

Telephone    Garfield    4300,  | 

CENTRAL  BUILDING  25    BROADWAY  I 

LOS  ANGELES  NEW  YORK  j 

Telephones:    TRinity   4891  Bowling   Green   3144 


Canadian' Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.      SUVA,  FIJI. 
AUCKLAND,  N.Z.       SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 
By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  R.M.S.  NL\GARA 


(Moi 


23,000   Tons   Dis,  20,000  Tons  Dis. 

SaiUne   from   VANCOUVER,    B.C. 

Every   28  days. 

CARGO    SERVICE 

Monthly   MiNng*    from   Vaneouver    to   main   New    Zealand   ports 

to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintainc 

the   following   up-to-date  cargo   steamers: 

M,S-    HAURAKI  S.S.   WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For    Fares,    Rates   and    Sailings   apply    to 

any  office   of   the 

CANADLMS    PACIFIC    RAILWAY    CO.    and    all 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line__ 

999    Hastings    Street    West 


Vancouver,    B.C. 


FOURTEEN 


'•i 


VESSELS 


*14' 

of   the 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  of  B.  C. 

LIMITED 

Sail  ReguWly  from  the  Coti^>«ny'«  Wharf,   Vancouver,   B.C. 

Calling  ■!  Bowen  Islaad,  Sechelt,  Powell  River,  Campbell  River,  Alert 

Bay,    Ocean    Fall*,    Surf    \n\et,    Bella    Cooia,    Prince    Rupert,    Anyox, 

Howe  Sound  Point*  and  All  Northern  B.C.  Logging  Camps  and  Can> 

nerie*.    For  inionnation  aa  to  Sailings,  Fare«  and  Freight  Rates  apply  t 

Head   Office*   on   Wharf     Foot   Carrall  St..    " 

Telephone  Seymour   306 


Vancouver,    B.C. 


PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 


Headquart) 
Deck  Stores 
PtyiDouth   Cordage 


for  Ship  Supplies 

Engineers  Stores 
Stanley  Tools 
Starrett  Tools 
Paints  Cory's  Marine  Equipmei 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nautical  Books  and  Charts,  Valves  and  Fittings 
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Pacific  Coast  Fresh  Fruit  Shipping 


(Continued  fru 

of  this  tonnage  is  shipped  direct  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports  by  water.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  still  sent 
by  rail  to  Atlantic  ports  as  it  was  in  the  days  before  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  inertia  of  estab- 
lished trade  movements  and  to  many  other  complex 
causes,  one  of  the  more  important  being  the  lack  of  any 
strong' export  organization  among  the  producers  of  the 
distributors  of  fruit. 

Export  of  Pacific  Coast  fresh  fruits  is  not  new.  There 
are  special  departments  devoted  to  this  trade  in  some 
exporting  and  importing  firms  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Some  New  York  firms  have  branch  offices  in  Pacific 
Coast  centers  for  the  buying  and  shipping  of  fruit  for 
export  Some  of  these  old  factors  in  the  situation  have 
been  established  in  San  Francisco  for  forty  years  or 
more  Much  of  the  California  fresh  fruit  is  shipped  on 
consignment  to  New  York  and  for  many  years  has  been 
shipped  with  the  option  to  the  commission  house  of 
transshipping  to  Europe,  especially  London,  if  market 
conditions  warrant.  Thirty  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  25 
cents  extra  per  25-pound  crate,  California  silver  prunes 
could  be  strapped  for  export,  labeled  "Goes  Golden 
Drop,"  transported  to  London,  and  would  often  bring 
50  cents  to  one  dollar  more  than  the  price  obtainable 
at  New  York.  What  the  cost  of  this  would  be  today  the 
writer  is  not  prepared  to  say;  but  undoubtedly  much 
scattered  business  of  this  kind  helps  to  make  up  the 
4500  tons  of  other  fresh  fruits  listed  for  1928. 
Conclusions 
From  this  sketchy  survey  two  conclusions  are  evi- 
dent. 

First,  the  steamship  lines  are  ready  to  adequately 
service  present  needs  and  to  take  care  of  considerable 
expansion  in  this  refrigerative  service. 

Second,  it  is  up  to  the  producers  to  develop  foreign 
markets  for  the  export  of  these  products  and  to  put 
this  business  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

The  total  present  tonnage  of  exports  of  fresh  fruits 
(including  Canada)  is  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  tonnage.  There  is  ample  supply  for 
large  expansion  of  export  in  Pacific  Coast  fresh  fruits, 
and  much  opportunity  apparent  in  the  growing  markets 
of  the  Orient  and  Latin  America. 
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UP  there.  They  had  had  no  hearing  nor  trial  of  any 
kind  and  but  for  the  news  of  their  predicament  reach- 
ing Washington,  would  probably  have  remained  pris- 
oners for  years.  So  far  as  I  personally  was  concerned, 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  I  kept  away  from 
Peru. 

A  few  months  later  the  J.  B.  Brown  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  and  I  was  soon  on  board  to  thank  Captain 
Cameron  in  person  for  his  many  acts  of  kindness.  I 
rejoined  the  ship  in  the  capacity  of  second  mate. 

Captain  Cameron  "crossed  the  bar"  at  Sailors  Snug 
Harbor  several  years  ago.  An  excellent  navigator  and 
in  every  wav  a  first-class  seaman,  he  was  also  a  very 
kindly  gentleman.  Mrs.  Cameron,  always  highly  es- 
teemed for  her  many  fine  qualities,  had  passed  into  the 
great  hereafter  a  few  years  before  the  captain.  Their 
little  boy,  who  was  wont  to  walk  the  poop  and  imitate 
his  father  in  giving  orders  on  the  old  J.  B.  Brown,  is 
now  himself  a  captain  and  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
profession. 


Ship  J.  B.  Brown 

(Continued  from  Page   182) 

A  few  days  later  I  was  given  a  chance  to  work  my 
way  to  San  Francisco,  signing  on  the  Pacific  Mail 
steamer  San  Juan  at  twenty-five  cents  per  month.  Chief 
officer  McKinnon,  later  Captain  McKinnon,  was  my 
good  friend  in  this  connection.  The  San  Juan  called  at 
practically  all  the  ports  between  Panama  and  the 
Golden  Gate  and  was  21  days  on  the  run. 

After  consulting  an  attorney  at  San  Francisco,  1 
swore  to  a  truthful  statement  of  the  Callao  affair  which 
was  telegraphed  to  Secretary  of  State  James  G. 
Blaine  at  Washington.  When  I  had  last  been  at  Callao 
I  had  learned  that  my  two  shipmates  Paddy  and  Char- 
ley were  still  in  jail.  This  fact  was  included  m  my  affi- 
davit and  in  less  than  48  hours  we  had  word  from 
Washington  that  the  United  States  Minister  at  Lima 
had  ordered  the  release  of  the  two  men  and  while  I  was 
still  at  San  Francisco  three  months  later  they  showed 


Electric  Drive  Economies 

(Continued   from   Page    1S6) 

A  concrete  example  will  show  the  method  of  calcula- 
tion. On  Table  No.  I.  Layout  No.  1,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  water  rate  at  the  propeller  shaft  is  given  at 
9  05  pounds  per  propeller  shaft  horsepower  hour;  on 
Table  No.  II  it  will  be  noted  that  the  power  for  excitation 
and  motor  ventilation  amounts  to  185  kilowatts  and 
that  the  water  rate  of  the  auxiliary  generator  is  17.2 
pounds.  The  pounds  of  steam  required  for  excitation 
and  motor  ventilation  therefore  equal  185  x  17.2,  or 
3182  pounds,  which,  divided  by  17,000  shaft  horsepower, 
gives  a  value  of  0.187  pound  per  shaft  horsepower  hour. 
The  water  rate  in  this  particular  instance,  including 
the  motor,  generator,  excitation,  and  motor  ventilation 
losses,  therefore  equals  9.05  plus  0.187  or  9.237  pounds 
per  hour.  Referring  to  Chart  No.  I  we  find  the  theor- 
etical water  rate  for  the  given  steam  conditions  to  be 
6  625  pounds.  The  overall  efficiency  on  the  Rankine 
cycle  is  therefore  6.625  divided  by  9.237,  or  71.7  per 
cent.  Calculating  by  the  same  method,  the  over-all  ef- 
ficiencies for  Layout  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  are  72.5,  73,  and 
72.2  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  transmission  efficiency,  which  is  of  little  com- 
parative significance  in  an  economic  sense,  is  given 
herewith  to  settle  the  long  drawn  out  arguments  con- 
cerning it.  It  represents  the  losses  between  turbine 
output  and  propeller  shaft  output.  The  combined  motor 
and  generator  efficiency  in  Layouts  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
is  95.7  per  cent;  the  water  rate  at  the  turbine  shaft  is 
therefore  9.05  x  0.957,  or  8.65  pounds  per  horsepower 
hour.  The  water-rate  at  the  propeller  shaft,  including 
excitation  and  motor  ventilation,  is  9.237  pounds  as  be- 
fore.      The     transmission     efficiency,     which     equals 

°"-^-     therefore  equals  8.65  divided  by  9.237,  or  93.7 

S.H.P. 

per  cent.  .  . 

Likewise  if  we  want  to  know  the  turbine  efficiencj 
on  the  Rankine  cycle  efficiency  we  can  divide  6.625  by 
8.65,  which  gives  76.5  per  cent. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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7  days 
in  Hawaii 

in  your 

2  weeks  vacation 

THIS  year — Hawaii  in  your  vacation!  You  can 
go  there,  spend  a  full  week  in  the  Islands,  and 
return  home,  all  in  your  regular  two-weeks'  leave  1 
This  wonderful  opportunity  is  offered  you  by  the 
Malolo's  special  vacation  cruise.  June  22  to  July  8. 
It  is  arranged  for  people  who  do  things — for  busy 
executives,  busy  women  and  others  who  cannot  be 
too  long  away.  A  romantic,  fascinating  trip !  An 
educational  opportunity!  A  sea  voyage  that  will 
make  you  feel  better  all  year! 

Ordinary  vacation  plans  seem  very  commonplace  be- 
side this  wonderful  cruise  to  Hawaii.  Fares  are 
hardly  more  than  you  would  spend  doing  the  same 
old  things  you've  always  done.  You  can  see  everv- 
thing.  do  everything  for  as  little  as  $3.53.50 — first 
class  accommodations  e.xclusively  I  Wouldn't  you 
like  an  illustrated  folder  giving  full  details?  Ask  any 
travel  agency  or  mail  the  coupon. 

MATSON  LINE 

HAWAII     SOUTH  SEAS     AUSTRALIA 


PIras,- 

MATSON    LINE 
San  Francisco      -      -        215  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles        -         723  \V.  Seventh  St. 
Portland       -       -       •       -       271  Pine  St. 
Seattle       -       -       .         1319  Fourth  Ave. 
s,nJ  Maloto  June  22  Cruise  folder. 

1  Addrcv 

1  City 

State 
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WORLD  WIOE  FREIGHT  AND  PASENGER^ERIE 

I ITI ITI 

rr«4U«nt  8a\Un%%  Prompt  Poruiardinc 

102  SHIPS.  OVER  1.000,000  TONS 

57  YEARS*  EXPERIENCE 


IntcmaHonal  M«rcanlll«  Marin*  Company 

White   Stai    Lin.  "     ' 

Atlantic  TraiiBpi 
Leyland  Line 


Red   Sur  Line 
Line  Panama  Pacific  Line 

White  Sur  Canadian  Service 
460   Market   Street,   San  Frmncuco 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

Export  and  Domestic  Fir  Cargoes 

Cut  to  Order 

1    DRUMM  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 

MILLS  AT 
Aaaconea.   WaBhmpon.  Hoquiam.   Wubingtoo. 

YAltDS  AT 

Oakland.  Cal.  Loi  Angelea.  Cal.  San  Pedro.  C»L 

STEAMERS: 

"EI    Capitan"  "Cascade"  "Olympie'' 

"Siakiyou"  "SbaBta" 

MOTORSHIP:  SCHOONER: 


Cable  Addia 


"Ekaywood." 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor  and  Coast  Towing 
SALVAGE  TUG  "SEA  SALVOR" 

THE  SHIPOWNBR5   Si  MERCHANTS 
TUGBOAT  COMPANY 

GREEN  ST.  WHARF   (PIER   15) 

Telephones:      Davenport    3497-3498;    Davenport    4268 

OmCE  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 
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Port  Construction  Notes 


Oakland.  California.  Work  of 
building  Warehouse  B  at  the  new 
Fourteenth  Street  Terminal  is  pro- 
gressing, and  contract  for  driving 
warehouse  foundation  piles  was  let 
recently  to  M.  B.  McGowan  at  the 
rate  of  $5.14  a  pile.  Pacific  Coast 
Engineering  Company  of  Oakland 
was  low  bidder  for  supplying  444 
tons  of  structural  steel  at  $84.40 
per  ton  for  the  warehouse.  Bids  will 
be  called  shortly  for  furnishing  54 
steel  rolling  doors. 

Warehouse  B  will  be  completed 
by  the  fall  of  this  year  and  has 
been  leased  to  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  said  to  be  the  world's  larg- 
est shippers  of  canned  food  pro- 
ducts. The  contract  calls  for  an  an- 
nual rental  of  $34,6.56.80  and  a 
guaranteed  minimum  tonnage  of 
50,000.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
guarantee  to  employ  this  terminal 
as  their  principal  shipping  point 
for  all  San  Francisco  Bay  exports, 
and  it  anticipated  that  the  annual 
tonnage  passing  through  the  ware- 
house will  be  nearly  150,000. 

Warehouse  A  has  already  been 
rented  to  Rosenberg  Brothers  of 
San  Francisco,  California's  largest 
shippers  of  dried  fruits. 

Several  shipping  lines  have  al- 
ready applied  for  space  at  the  new 
-dock,  including  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
Holland-American  Line,  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd,  Hamburg-American 
Line,  and  Furness  Line. 


Richmond.  The  Harbor  Board  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  the  fu- 
ture development  of  Richmond  har- 
bor and  waterfront  which  call  for 
dredging  operations  and  filling  of 
shoal  waters  to  form  1600  acres  of 
new  industrial  sites.  The  project 
would  require  16  to  20  years  to 
complete. 


San  Francisco.  Governor  C.  C. 
Young  and  Major  Chas.  L.  Tilden, 
president  of  the  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners,  have  ap- 
proved a  proposal  for  the  Harbor 
Board  to  build  a  gigantic  cold  stor- 
age terminal  on  Mission  Rock,  off 
the  southern  part  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco waterfront,  this  terminal  to 
be  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  ex- 
tension of  Pier  50.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  terminal  include  docks, 
trackage,  sheds,  warehouse,  and  a 
shipside  refrigerator  plant  to  han- 
dle fruits,  vegetables,   canned  and 


One  of  the  very  interesting  schemes  now  being  pushed  forward  in  conn«:uon 
improvements  in  China.  This  plan  «-ill  provide  a  modem  outer-harbor  for  the  ctty 


>f  Canton. 
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S.S.  MINNEKAHDA,  Atlantic  Transport  Company,   17,000   Gross  Ton 
Recently  Coated  with  HOLZAPFEL'S  COMPOSITIONS 


It  is  Significant — 

that  during  1928  more  than  3,500,000  gross  tons 
of  shipping  was  coated  in  the  U.S.A.  alone  with 

HolzapfeFs  Compositions 


It  is  also  Significant — 

That  over  one-third  of  the  World's  Tonnage  of  Ship- 
ping is  today  coated  with  HOLZAPFEL'S  COMPOSITIONS 


\wlernat!ona/ 


Our  300  Agencies  are  "standing  by"  in  every  port  of  maritime 
importance  throughout  the  world,  thoroughly  prepared,  and 
at  all  times  ready  to  consult  with  you  on  any  paint   problem. 

We  invite  your  Inquiries 

International  Compositions  Company,  Inc. 

General  Sales  Offices 

25  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y. 


Color  Cards  on  request 
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dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
other  California  products,  and  de- 
pot facilities  for  the  commissary  de- 
partment of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Mission 
Rock  is  approximately  800  feet 
square. 

The  Industrial  Land  Developing 
Company  has  purchased  from  the 
South  San  Francisco  Dock  Com- 
pany 200  acres  of  uplands  and 
tidelands  of  Hunter's  Point,  includ- 
ing all  of  that  section  south  of  the 
portion  owned  by  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  A  sea- 
wall 1400  feet  long  will  be  con- 
structed and  the  tidelands  filled  to 
develop  industrial  sites  having  deep 
water  frontage  for  ocean-going 
ships.  This  section  will  be  provided 
with  rail  facilities  by  the  proposed 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  line  into 
San  Francisco. 

Stockton.  Major  General  Edgar 
Jadwin,  chief  of  Army  Engineers, 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  given  his  ap- 
proval to  plans  for  the  Stockton 
de?p  water  project  turning  basin, 
which  will  be  located  west  of  Mor- 
mon Channel.  The  basin,  when 
completed,  will  be  1900  feet  long 
and  850  feet  wide.  The  dredging 
will  be  done  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment when  all  channel  rights  of 
way  are  clear.  The  city  will  con- 
struct wharves  and  sheds. 

Portland,   Oregon.  The   Standard 


Oil  Co.  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
Jacobsen  Construction  Co.  for  a 
650-foot  wharf  to  be  built  in  the 
joint  oil  basin  in  the  Bridgeport 
district.  The  Shell  Company  and 
the  Union  Oil  Company  are  said  to 
be  planning  docks  at  the  same  ter- 
minal. The  Western  Oil  &  Refin- 
ing Company  of  Los  Angeles  is  re- 
ported to  have  decided  to  build  a 
terminal  on  the  Portland  water- 
front and  enter  the  Oregon  field. 
Richard  Florian  is  president. 

Six  concrete  grain  bins  of  200,000 
bushels  capacity  are  being  added  to 
the  grain  terminal  operated  by 
Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.,  giving  a  total 
grain  storage  space  of  1,200,000 
bushels.  They  will  be  completed  m 
November.  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.  will 
spend  about  $25,000  in  new  equip- 
ment. 


port  spokesmen.  In  this  connection, 
the  Port  Authority  states:  'There 
has  been  no  congestion  in  the  hand- 
ling of  import  and  export  freight 
through  the  Port  of  New  York  in 
the  last  five  years,  or  since  e.xtra- 
ordinarv  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  World  War  spent  themselves. 
Facilities  are  adequate  to  take  care 
of  a  50  per  cent  increase.'  " 


Anacortes.  Favorable  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Washington  in  declaring  a  $300,- 
000  port  bond  election  legal  has 
opened  the  way  for  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  dockmg  and 
shipping  facilities  at  this  point. 
Plans  for  the  project  were  drawn 
up  by  H.  W.  Davies,  secretary  of 
the  Seattle  Port  Commission,  acting 
as  consulting  engineer.  The  Ana- 
cortes Harbor  Board  consists  of 
W.  F.  McCracken,  Howard  J.  Sack- 
ett,  and  Walter  Keyes. 


Work  Boat  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page   199) 
coasts.  She  is  said  to     have     cost 
about  $85,000. 

This  shipyard  completed  last 
month  the  power  cruiser  Acushla 
Machree  for  J.  H.  Logel  of  Santa 
Monica.  The  cruiser  is  83  feet  long, 
powered  with  two  90-horsepower 
Union  diesel  engines,  and  has  a 
cruising  radius  of  6000  miles.  The 
cost  was  about  $80,000. 


THE  Port  of  New  York  is  the 
largest  single  factor  in  hand- 
ling United  States  water-borne 
traffic  and  may  very  justly  claim 
the  largest  volume  of  cargo  move- 
ment among  the  world's  ports.  We 
quote  the  following  significant  fig- 
ures from  a  recent  statement  is- 
sued by  the  Merchant  Fleet  Cor- 
poration : 

'.'A  ship  enters  or  leaves  the  Port 
of  New  York  every  10  minutes  of 
daylight  hours.  In  foreign  and 
coastwise  traffic,  70,000,000  tons  of 
cargo  move  in  and  out  of  the  port 
annually. 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of 
local  manufacturing  and  the  vast 
local  merchandising,  estimates  are 
that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  foreign  commerce  originates 
in  or  is  destined  to  the  New  York 
region. 

The  area  of  the  port  district  as 
defined  by  law  is  almost  1500 
square  miles  and  the  population  is 
about  9,000,000.  The  district  is  lo- 


.n  the 

cated  in  portions  of  two  states  and 
embraces  nearly  200  municipalities. 
The  port  has  a  waterfront  483 
miles  in  length,  of  which  New  York 
has  270  miles  and  New  Jersey  206 
miles.  Measured  around  piers,  the 
sides  only,  the  total  length  is  633 
miles.  The  value  of  the  water-borne 
commerce  of  this  district  in  1925 
was  more  than  $8,177,190,342. 

In  the  last  30  years,  more  than 
$600,000,000  have  been  spent  in 
providing  new  tunnels  and  bridges 
for  vehicles,  passengers,  and  freight, 
in  order  to  tie  the  port  together  and 
to  facilitate  movement  between  all 
sections.  The  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  which  was  organized  a 
few  years  ago  to  improve  terminal 
and  transportation  facilities  in  the 
district,  is  now  building  what  will 
be  the  world's  longest  suspension 
bridge  and  also  an  arch  bridge  that 
will  eclipse  all  others. 

Assertions  heard  from  time  to 
time  that  the  Port  of  New  York  is 
congested  ai-e  indignantly  denied  by 


San  Pedro  Boat  Building  Co.,  San 

Pedro,  California,  has  just  received 
an  order  for  a  100-foot  bait  boat 
for  Y.  Nakasuji,  fishing  for  the 
California  Packing  Corporation. 
The  boat  will  have  a  raised  deck 
and  carry  a  crew  of  10.  Her  propul- 
sion power  will  be  supplied  by  a 
350-horsepower  Western-Enterprise 
diesel  engine  and  she  will  have  a 
cruising  radius  of  6000  miles  and 
speed  of  12  knots.  The  boat  was  de- 
signed by  A.  D.  Lee,  marine  super- 
intendent of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  at  San  Pedro  and  will 
cost  about  $70,000. 


Otto  Poulson  of  Los  Angeles, 
owner  of  the  fishing  boat  Glenn 
Mayne,  a  142-foot  vessel,  is  having 
the  vessel  converted  to  a  tuna  fish- 
ing boat  and  will  have  two  Atlas- 
Imperial  diesel  engines  of  350- 
horsepower  installed.  The  boat 
will  have  a  cruising  radius  of  12,- 
000  miles.  She  is  the  largest  tuna 
fishing  boat  operating  out  of  South- 
ern California  harbors.  She  will 
fish  for  the  California  Packing 
Corporation. 


Lake    Washington    Shipyard, 

Houghton.  Washington,  recently 
launched  the  cannery  tender  David 
B.  for  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  for 
use  in  Alaska  waters.  She  is  65  feet 
long.  16  feet  6  inches  beam,  and  7 
feet  depth.  Her  power  plant  con- 
sists of  a  100-horsepower  Washing- 
ton-Estep  diesel  engine.  The  boat 
has  accommodations  for  six  per- 
sons. Auxiliary  machinery  is  sup- 
plied by  Allan  Cunningham  of 
Seattle. 
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Specify 

"Oxwelding  under  Procedure  Contror 


fp^^H 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  faaors 
in  the  welding  field  is  the  atten- 
tion  being   given   to  procedure 
specifications  in  important  weld- 
ing operations. Uniform  depend- 
ability of  the  joint  oxwelded 
under  Linde  procedure    con- 
trol   has  made    it    the   most 
popular  joint  where  strength, 
tightness,  and  ductility  in  the 
completed  weld  are  required. 


Units  of 
UNION   CARBIDE  AND    CARBON    CORPORATION 

General  Offices  |im  Sales  Offices 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     In  principal  cities  of  the  country 

64  Linde  Plants — 45  Prest-OLite  Plants — 154  Oxygen  Warehouse  Stocks — 138  Acetylene  Warehouse  Slocks — 38  .■ 

235  Carbide  Warehouse  Stocks 
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Freights,  Charters,  Sales 


April  18.  1929. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  U.K./Continent:  British  str. 
King  Robert,  Vancouver  to  two 
ports  British  Channel,  29/-,  Apr.' 
May,  L.  Dreytuss  &  Co.;  British 
str.  Rio  Diamante,  Columbia  River 
to  U.K./Continent  30/-,  option  Brit- 
ish Columbia  loading  29'-,  April- 
May,  Strauss  &  Co.;  British  str. 
Rio  Dorado,  Columbia  River  to 
U.K./Continent,  30/-  May.  Kerr, 
Gifford  &  Co.;  British  str.  Dalblair, 
Columbia  River  to  U.K./Continent, 
30/-,  option  British  Columbia  load- 
ing 28/-,  May,  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co. 
The  following  lumber  fixtures 
from  the  North  Pacific  to  Australia 
have  been  reported:  American  str. 
Ethel  M.  Sterling,  Grays  Harbor  to 
Newcastle,  N.S.'W.,  Mar.;  Danish 
str.  Parana,  San  Francisco  and  Co- 
lumbia River  to  Sydney,  Merchan- 
dise and  Lumber,  J.  J.  Moore  and 
Co. 

The  following  lumber  fixtures 
from  the  North  Pacific  to  the  Ori- 
ent have  been  reported:  Norwegian 
str.  Kalfarli,  Coos  Bay  and  Colum- 
bia River  to  Shanghai,  May,  Dant 
&  Russell;  a  steamer,  one  port 
North  Pacific  to  two  ports  Japan, 
$8.75,  May/June,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co. 

The  following  lumber  fixtures 
from  the  North  Pacific  to  West 
Coast  have  been  reported:  Japan- 
ese str.  Iwatesan  Maru,  Columbia 
River  to  Talara  and  Callao,  $12.50, 
May;  American  str.  Missoula,  Co- 
lumbia River  and  Eureka  to  Guate- 
mala, Salvador,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Bermuda,  April,  Hammond  Lumber 
Co. 

The  following  lumber  fixtures 
from  the  North  Pacific  to  Atlantic 
have  been  reported;  Norwegian  str. 
Erviken,  British  Columbia  to  North 
of  Hatteras,  Mar.,  Seaboard  Lum- 
ber Sales  Co.;  British  str.  Ashby, 
British  Columbia  to  two  ports  St. 
Lawrence  River,  Apr.,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.;  Japanese  str.  Kaku- 
tatsu  Maru,  British  Columbia  to 
New  York,  April,  H.  R.  MacMillan 
Co.;  British  str.  Warlaby,  British 
Columbia  to  North  of  Hatteras, 
Apr./May,  Seaboard  Lumber  Sales 
Co.  Ltd. 

The  British  str.  Norwich  City  has 
been  fixed  with  lumber  from  Colum- 
bia River  to  U.K./Continent,  May/ 
June,  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  and  Co. 

The  following  time  charters  are 
reported:    British     str.     'Woodfield, 


four  months,  delivery  Cuba,  rede- 
livery North  of  Hatteras  via  North 
Pacific,  $1.10,  Apr.,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.;  British  m.s.  Titan- 
ian.  Pacific  Trade,  delivery  Taku 
Bar,  redelivery  China,  Japan,  or 
Australia,  $1.'35,  Apr.'May,  J.  J- 
Moore  &  Co.;  British  str.  Erring- 
ton  Court,  delivery  Honolulu,  rede- 
livery South  Africa  via  North  Pa- 
cific, 5/3,  Mar./Apr.,  J.  J.  Moore 
&  Co.;  British  str.  Benmohr,  deliv- 
ery British  Columbia,  redelivery 
U.K.  Continent,  $1.60,  Apr./May, 
Canadian  Transport  Co.;  Norwe- 
gian str.  Trevanion,  Pacific  Trade, 
four  to  six  months.  $1.10,  May, 
Canadian  Transport  Co.;  British 
str.  Golden  Sea.  delivery  China,  re- 
delivery North  of  Hatteras,  via 
North  Pacific,  lumber,  $1.15,  Apr./ 
May;  British  str.  Hartside.  delivery 
and  redelivery  North  of  Hatteras, 
via  North  Pacific,  lumber,  $1.25, 
Apr.;  Briti-sh  str.  Bencleuch,  deliv- 
ery British  Columbia,  redelivery, 
U.K./Continent,  $1.50,  May/June, 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co. 

The  following  sales  are  reported: 
British  m.s.  Quadra  $1625,  to  be 
scrapped,  U.  S.  Marshall  to  Ameri- 
can Iron  &  Metal  'Works  of  Oak- 
land; American  str.  Neponset,$120,- 
000,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  to  Luck- 
enbach  Lines;  American  str.  Glen- 
doyle,  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  to  Ham- 
mond Lumber  Co.;  American  str. 
Wisconsin  Bridge,  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  to  Nelson  S.  S.  Co.;  American 


str.  Democracy,  $79,000,  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board  to  Nelson  S.S.  Co.; 
American  strs.  West  Bridge,  $57,- 
000,  and  West  Wauneke.  $73,000, 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  to  Sudden  & 
Christenson;  American  str.  George 
E.  Weed,  $20,000,  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  to  Flood  Bros.;  American  str. 
Pasadena,  Albion  Lumber  Co.,  to 
Haviside  Co.;  American  str.  West 
Hosokie,  $82,000,  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  to  Los  Angeles  S.S.  Co.; 
American  strs.  Willkeno,  Willboro, 
Willpolo,  Willsolo,  Willfaro,  Will- 
zipo,  m.s.  Willmoto,  Williams 
Steamship  Company  to  American 
Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.;  British  str.  E. 
D.  Kingsley,  Kingsley  Navigation 
Co.  to  F.  Waterhouse  &  Co. ;  Ameri- 
can str.  Frank  D.  Stout,  A.  F.  Ma- 
honey  to  Redwood  Line;  American 
str.  Georgian.  American  Hawaiian 
S.  S.  Co.  to  Kenneth  D.  Dawson, 
Portland. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


PACKING  MERGER 

The  formation  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est salmon  packing  organizations  in 
the  Northwest  was  completed  last 
month,  when  the  Alaska  Pacific  Sal- 
mon Corporation,  of  Ketchikan, 
Alaska,  took  over  the  canneries  and 
floating  equipment  of  six  merging 
concerns.  The  deal  includes  17  sal- 
mon plants  and  244  vessels  ranging 
from  small  fishing  craft  to  large 
cannery  tenders. 
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IT  IS  FAR  more  economical  to  remove  dirt  from 
the  bowl  of  a  De  Laval  Fuel  Oil  Purifier  than  to 
remove  from  the  combustion  chambers  of  an  engine 
accumulations  resulting  largely  from  the  use  of 
dirty  fuel. 

—But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Removal  of 
dirt  and  vf ater  from  fuel  oil  protects  the  valves  .  .  . 
helps  maintain  compression,  which 
means  increasing  the  power  output 
.  .  .  eliminates  frequent  regrinding. 
It  protects  rings  and  cylinder  liners, 
lessening  the  danger  of  scoring. 

—And  then  clean,  dry  oil  is  obvi- 
ously better  fuel  .  .  .  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  power  and  promoting 
regular  firing. 

De  Laval  centrifugal  purification 
has  proved  itself  the  better  way  of 
cleaning  lubricating  oil  on  the  vast 
majority  of  the  world's  modem  tp- 
bine-  or  Diesel-driven  ocean-going 
toimage .  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  be  satisfied  with  lower  effl- 
ciency  in  fuel  oil  purification. 
Write  today  for  Bulletin  106 -Y 
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Standard  Oil  service  is  a  vital  part 
of  every  talol"delivery 


IN  the  heautitul  port  of  San  Diego  — where  fleets  of 
slim  destroyers  lie  at  anchor,  where  saucy  white  yachts 
skim  about  the  placid  bay  and  fishing  vessels  come 
and  go  on  their  daily  quest  for  finny  treasure^  operators 
in  need  of  lubricating  oils  or  advice  on  lubrication  or  ser- 
vice on  the  hurry-up,  call  on  the  "Standard  Oil  man."  As 
at  all  Pacific  ports  they  know  that  both  he  and  his  Calol 
lubricants  can  be  counted  upon  implicitly ! 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


CALOL 

LUBRICATING  OILS 


Calol  Diesel  Engine 

Oils 
Calol  Cylinder  Oils 

sstoi  coned  luhrication 

„,„,„„„,.„ ,   ..._..-d  al  your  request.  Ad, 

dress:  the  Calol-Beai.225  Bush  Street  San  Franciseo,  Calil. 

PUT  STANDARD  OIL  EFFICIENCY  IN  MARINE  SERVICE 


Calol  Marine  Engine 

Oils  ,-   ^-^  ., 

Calol  Turbine  Oils        W^^;J// 

The  Calol-Bear, published  in  the  i; 


Pacific  Marine  Review,  Vol.  26,  No.  6,  Publbhed  Monthly  at  576  Sacramento  Street,  in  San  Francisco,  Entered  as  second  class  matter 
at  the  post  office  at  San  Francisco  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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/y^HE  aim  of  every  Jeiigner  of  a  fast  toat,  to  force  it  atop  the  water,  bow  out, 
Vj^  but  not  too  liigli,  *tern  planing,  is  ideally  accomplislied  in  tlie  Hacker 
Dolpliin  DeLuxe.  (To  properly  acliieve  tliis  condition  and  carry  tlie  load,  tlie 
toat  is  and  sliould  te,  50  fret  long.  Tke  riding  is  comparatle  to  a  long  wlieel 
tase  automobile.)  Obviously,  6  to  12  passengers  will  be  more  comfortable,  and 
tbe  boat  more  buoyant,  if  tlicre  is  ample  vessel  to  float  tliem. 


Tlie  Hacker  Boat 
Company  offers  tKeir 
test     effort      in      tke 

200  H.  P.,  2000  R.P. 
M,.  Sterling  Petrel 
Engine. 

12  to  565  B.H.P. 


Hacler  is  recognized 
in  tliis  industry  as  a 
gen.us.andKis  natural 
tecKnique  Kas  contriD- 
uteJ  mucli  to  tke 
5peea  ana  appea 
of  fast  toats  toda 


TEB.LING  ENGINE   COMPANY  -^Quffalo^'Kew  Yon 


Malolo  entering  Honolulu  Harbor 


yi/MERICA'S  speed  queen  of  the  Pacific  is  now  on  her  Forty-First 
round  voyage  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu,  and  is  giving 
better  satisfaction  to  her  passengers  with  every  trip. 

On  September  21  she  leaves  San  Francisco  on  a  Round-the- 
Pacific  Cruise,  including  the  ports  of  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Peking, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Singapore,  Batavia, 
Soeraboya,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Auckland,  Suva,  Pago-Pago,  Hilo, 
Honolulu,  and  Home. 
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Making  Good  on  a  Hard  Job 

with  Westinghouse  Turbine  Electric  Drive 


PUTTING  out  to  sea  to  render  assistance 
to  storm-tossed  vessels  when  most  ships 
are  hove  to,  or  safely  berthed  in  port,  months 
of  patrol  far  removed  from  bases  of  operation; 
such  is  the  arduous  service  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  demands  the  best  in  equip- 
ment and  personnel. 

The  five  recently  completed  Coast  Guard 
cutters,  Chelan,  Champlain,  Pontchar- 
train,  Mendota  and  Tahoe,  have  proved 
by  their  trials   and   shake-down  cruises 


that  they  are  admirably  equipped  for  this 
exacting  duty.  Backed  by  an  organization 
with  years  of  experience  in  the  successful 
design  and  manufacture  of  all  classes  of 
marine  machinery,  Westinghouse  turbine 
electric  drive  was  installed  for  these  cutters. 

The  proof  of  the  excellent  performance  of 
this  machinery  lies  in  the  contract  re- 
cently awarded  for  three  new  cutters,  in 
which  Westinghouse  turbine  electric 
propulsion  is  again  specified. 


WESTINGHOUSE     ELECTRIC     &     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY,    EAST     PITTSBURGH,     PA. 

SALES     OFFICES      IN      ALL      PRINCIPAL      AMERICAN      CITIES,      SERVICE      STATIONS      IN       ALL      PRINCIPAL      AMERICAN      PORTS 


Westinghouse 


Serves  the  Marine  Industry  with  . . 


Turbine  Electric  Propulsio. 
Diesel  Electric  Propulsion 
Geared  Turbine  PropuUioi 
Condensers 
Switchboards 


Instruments 
Auxiliary  Turbine 

erators 
Auxiliary      Motors 

Control 


Gen- 


Electric  Cooking  Appli- 

Electric  Ranges  and  Ovens 
Electric   Wall   Heaters 
Electric  Fans 
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T  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  that  body  adopted 
^  jA.a  number  of  very  common-sense,  business-like 
resolutions  covering  recommended  policies  for  the  na- 
tional government  along  certain  departments  of  its 
activity.  Among  these  resolutions  there  were  a  number 
covering  the  American  merchant  marine  and  subjects 
directly  and  indirectly  affecting  foreign  trade  and 
shipping.  The  wording  of  these  resolutions  and  their 
subject  matter  presents  an  ideal  set  of  editorials  for  an 
American  shipping  magazine  in  the  month  of  June. 
1929  We  therefore,  without  further  apology,  reproduce 
them  herewith  as  editorials  for  Pacific  Marine  Review 
with  full  credit  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  annual  meeting  has  had  before  it  a  report  on 
"Handicaps  to  American  Shipping."  For  the  rea- 
sons appearing  in  this  report  we  believe  there  are 
steps  which  should  now  be  taken  to  complete  the  removal 
of  the  menace  of  government  competition  and  which 
would  materially  assist  the  private  American  merchant 
marine.  Except  as  to  a  few  ships  considered  as  reserves, 
the  vessels  of  the  government  laid-up  fleet  should  be 
scrapped  or  sold  for  scrapping.  The  contract  principle 
should  be  applied  to  assist  in  completing  the  disposal 
of  the  Shipping  Board  lines  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding for  further  needed  development  of  our  overseas 
shipping  services,  including  the  movement  of  seasonal 
peak  traffic;  and  when  such  disposal  of  lines  has  been 
accomplished  a  reduced  Shipping  Board  should  be 
given  the  status  of  an  agency  to  carry  on  the  regulation 
of  the  relation  of  merchant  shipping  to  the  public.  As 
further  measures  to  eliminate  government  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  steps  should  be  taken  to  remove 
the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Company  from  the 
shipping  business;  the  shipping  requirements  of  the 
Panama  Canal  should  be  secured  from  private  shipping 
companies. 

The  revision  of  the  navigation  laws  now  m  progress 
should  be  actively  prosecuted  to  completion,  and  the 


changes  affecting  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
recommended  in  1916  by  the  Chamber's  Committee  on 
the  Department  of  Commerce  are  recommended  for  con- 
sideration. The  duties  of  the  Treasury  Department 
affecting  vessel  measurement  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  there  should  be 
national  and  international  standardization  of  the  ad- 
measurement rules.  Changes  proposed  by  the  report  m 
the  Seamen's  Act,  none  of  which  would  adversely  affect 
seamen,  should  be  made.  Service  records  of  seamen 
should  be  maintained  through  continuous  discharge 
books.  There  should  be  legislation  providing  for  adop- 
tion of  the  Hague  Rules  in  form  suitable  to  American 
conditions. 

Restrictions  on  the  disposal  of  ships  abroad  should 
apply  only  to  those  in  which  the  government  has  an 
interest  or  to  which  it  has  given  aid.  Congress  should 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  cause  the  Shipping  Board 
to  withdraw  from  the  business  of  marine  underwriting. 
The  provisions  of  the  Model  Marine  Insurance  Law 
now  in  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  several 
states  should  be  adopted  in  all  states.  Congress  should 
be  asked  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  to  give 
the  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve  proper  financial 
support,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  proper  quarantine 
facilities. 

Tariff  Commission 

THIS  Chamber  has  by  early  referendum  approved 
the  principle  of  maintenance  and  encouragement 
of  our  export  trade  in  tariff  legislation  so  far  as 
consistent  with  reasonable  protection  for  American 
industry.  In  recent  years  there  has  developed  a  great 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  maintaining  fair  and 
just  protection  for  America's  higher  wage  scales  and 
living  standards  yet  coupled  with  an  appreciation  that 
international  trade  under  proper  conditions  benefits 
America  as  well  as  other  countries  and  that  there 
should  be  no  unnecessary  trade  barriers.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  a  fair  and  just  protective  tariff  schedule 
accurately  reflecting  these  considerations  and  flexible 
enough  to  meet  changing  economic  conditions,  adminis- 


trative  authority  is  required  to  act  promptly  after  in- 
vestigation and  within  legislative  limits.  This  Chamber 
has  consistently  supported,  from  an  early  date,  the 
legislative  permission  for  adjustment  of  tariff  rates  by 
administrative  authority  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  Congress.  While  the  Chamber  does  not  now  specific- 
ally recall  its  earlier  recommendation  for  both  a  fact- 
finding Tariff  Commission  and  a  separate  Tariff  Ad- 
justment Board,  this  Chamber  expresses  a  desire  that 
the  established  Tariff  Commission  should  be  strength- 
ened by  the  necessary  authority  for  expeditious  deter- 
mination of  these  questions  with  full  responsibility 
under  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Import  and  Export  Prohibitions 

>URING  1928  the  United  States,  with  27  other  na- 
tions, signed  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Abolition  of  Import  and  Export  Prohibitions  and 
Restrictions  and  a  supplementary  agreement  to  the  con- 
vention, designed  to  remove  barriers  to  foreign  com- 
merce which  have  carried  over  from  the  years  of  the 
World  War  or  have  appeared  during  the  post-war  ad- 
justment. It  does  not  affect  the  tariff  systems  or  the 
treaty-making  methods  of  the  participating  countries. 
In  the  United  States  such  restrictions  have  been  re- 
moved, but  in  many  important  foreign  markets,  particu- 
larly of  Europe,  certain  restrictions  still  apply.  Ameri- 
can exporters  have  found  their  activities  substantially 
affected  by  the  obstacles  which  the  convention  aims  to 
remove.  Ratification  of  the  convention  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  urged,  therefore,  in  further  support 
for  our  foreign  trade.  ^^ 


Passports 


Immigration 


'HE  provisions  of  the  Immigration  Law  of  1924 
ll  which  apply  the  quota  limit  system  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Asia,  Africa  and  Australasia,  on 
the  1890  census  basis  of  foreign  born,  have  been  in 
operation  now  for  nearly  five  years.  These  provisions 
have  become  an  accepted  part  of  our  national  policy. 
Our  industrial  and  sociological  life,  our  citizens,  and 
our  foreign-born  residents,  as  well  as  foreigners  abroad 
who  are  contemplating  coming  to  this  country  for  per- 
manent residence,  have  largely  adjusted  themselves  to 
this  policy. 

During  this  period  the  so-called  national  origins  pro- 
vision of  the  1924  Immigration  Law,  which  originally 
was  intended  to  replace  on  July  1,  1927,  the  quota  limit 
system  based  on  the  1890  census,  referred  to  above,  has 
not  been  in  operation.  This  provision  purposes  to  limit 
immigration  from  old  world  countries  to  about  150,000. 
as  compared  with  the  164,667  at  present  admissible, 
and  to  allow  an  annual  quota  to  any  nationality  equal 
to  a  number  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  150.000  as 
the  number  of  people  living  here  in  1920  having  that 
nationality  bears  to  the  total  number  of  our  inhabitants. 
This  provision  has  been  twice  postponed  by  Congress  in 
the  face  of  problems,  as  yet  unsolved,  connected  with 
the  development  of  a  satisfactory  plan  for  the  accurate 
determination  of  the  racial  content  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  in  our  opinion,  to  disrupt  the 
adjustments  which  have  been  made  under  the  actual 
operation  of  the  law  to  date,  and  by  changing  the  basis 
of  present  quotas  unnecessarily  to  stir  up  racial  an- 
tagonisms. We,  therefore,  recommend  the  repeal  of  the 
national  origins  provision  of  the  Immigration  Law  of 
1924,  and  urge  the  continuance  of  the  quota  limit  sys- 
tem now  in  operation  based  upon  2  per  cent  of  foreign 
born  living  here  in  1890. 


IGH  fees  charged  by  our  government  to  its  citi- 
zens for  the  passports  they  require  are  a  burden 
-upon  international  travel  necessary  to  commerce. 
Whatever  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  present  fees, 
those  conditions  would  seem  to  have  passed.  We  believe 
the  time  has  come  when  our  government  should  reduce 
its  fees  for  passports  to  a  reasonable  charge  for  the 
service  which  is  performed.  This  recommendation  is 
made  with  recognition  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  our  government  in  making  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments with  other  countries  with  respect  to  passports 
and  visas. 

Transpacific  Press  Messages 

1HERE  is  need  of  improvement  in  transpacific 
facilities  to  permit  more  complete  press  messages 
upon  important  subjects.  That  there  may  be  im- 
provement in  such  facilities,  we  request  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  make  representations  to  the 
Chinese  government  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
the  Chinese  government  equality  of  American  companies 
with  the  companies  of  other  countries  in  rights  here- 
tofore granted  by  China  relating  to  press  messages, 
which  rights  expire  in  1930. 

Commercial  Aeronautics 

IR  transportation  is  essentially  national  in  scope. 

State  legislatures  are  urged  to  have  interstate 
>-rather  than  merely  intrastate  service  in  mind  for 
their  citizens  when  drafting  aeronautical  legislation 
and  member  organizations  are  urged  to  support  this 
principle. 

Uniformity  of  aeronautical  legislation  is  necessary 
and  it  is  important  that  in  enacting  such  legislation 
the  states  should  conform  their  laws  and  regulations 
to  those  of  the  federal  government. 

The  establishment  of  airports  is  essential  to  the 
proper  expansion  of  air  transportation.  Appropriate 
legislation  should  be  enacted  to  enable  the  states, 
municipalities  and  counties  to  appropriate  funds  and 
acquire  lands  for  the  practical  development  of  aero- 
nautics through  the  establishment  of  airports  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  use  of  aircraft. 

Some  Good  Advice  for 


Manufacturers 


N  a  paper  read  before  the  Sixteenth  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention,  April  17  at  Baltimore,  David  Les- 
lie Brown  (author  of  Export  Advertising,  and  former 
manager  of  the  Advertising,  Sales,  and  European  de- 
partments for  Goodyear)  gave  some  excellent  advice  to 
manufacturers  in  regard  to  assisting  their  distributors 
abroad  by  proper  advertising.  This  advice  is  equally 
pertinent  for  the  success  of  domestic  distribution.  We 
cull  the  following  flashes: 

Advertising  is  the  fuel,  the  gasoline  of  business. 
And  the  newspapers  and  magazines  are  the  spark-plugs. 
Aid  your  distributor,  because  by  doing  so  you  are  aid- 
ing your  own  business.  Get  it  out  of  your  head  that 
by  supplying  him  with  samples,  direct  matter,  signs, 
and  so  forth,  or  sticking  his  name  on  a  piece  of  news- 
paper copy  you  are  doing  him  a  favor.  You're  not — 
you're  doing  yourself  one.  Give  the  distributors  this 
help  whole-heartedly,   not  grudgingly. 
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Give  your  foreign  distributors  the  best  you  have,  the 
newest  "material.  Give  them  something  special  when 
they  ask  for  it,  if  your  appropriation  permits  and  your 
advertising  department,  agency,  or  export  department 
approves  it.  Give  them  the  most  you  can  afford,  not 
the  least. 

Anotlier  Story  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  Storm 

THE  America  rescued  the  crew  of  the  Florida;  the 
America's  crew  became  heroes.  What  happened 
to  the  tanker  Dannedaike  is  another  story. 
The  Dannedaike  was  the  first  ship  to  answer  the 
S  0  S  of  the  Florida,  and  set  out  immediately  to  the 
rescue  The  storm  was  terrific  and  the  waves  were 
tumbling  skyscrapers.  They  fell  upon  the  Dannedaike 
and  buried  her  decks.  The  Dannedaike  had  no  direction 
finder  and  was  forced  to  circle  in  her  search  for  the 
Florida.  As  she  nosed  around,  the  seas  got  her.  Sparks 
send  out  word  that  they  were  proceeding  with  great 
effort.  But  actually  she  was  held  at  a  standstill  by  the 
onslaught  of  great  seas. 

In  a  moment  when  she  was  hove  to,  a  particularly 
large  sea  rose  up  and  broke  down  thundering  on  her 
foredeck.  A  hatch  cover  was  ripped  away,  and  num- 
ber one  hold  filled  with  water.  The  same  wave  crushed 
the  pumphouse  as  though  steel  were  cardboard.  Steam 
lines  were  torn  loose;  ventilators  were  erased  from  the 
deck;  plates  were  battered  in;  and  the  steering  gear 
was  stripped.  The  telegraph  line  was  torn  apart,  and 
the  dial  in  the  engine  room  registered  on  "Stoa  En- 
<^ine."  Chief  Engineer  H.  J.  Malarky  made  a  guess. 
The  indicator  said  stop;  and  his  hunch  told  him  that 
was  not  an  order  but  an  accident.  He  kept  the  engine 
full  ahead. 

Captain  Mathaisen,  Third  Mate  Johnson,  and  Quar- 
termaster Haggerty  were  on  the  bridge.  They  felt  the 
Dannedaike  shudder  under  their  feet,  then  rise  up  gal- 
lantlv  from  under  the  deluge.  And  they  saw  an  even 
larger  wave  climb  up  before  their  eyes.  The  flying 
bridge  and  pilot  house  took  the  blow.  The  bridge  was 
torn  adrift  and  the  pilot  house  demolished.  The  steer- 
ing wheel,  wrenched  from  Haggerty's  hands,  was  flung 
over  the  Captain's  head;  two  spokes  were  broken,  and 
it  hung  on  his  neck  like  a  millstone.  He  lay  unconscious 
with  a  severe  scalp  wound.  Haggerty  and  Johnson  were 
stunned  Sailors  fought  into  the  wreckage  and  dragged 
the  trio  out  of  the  tangle  before  it  went  overboard. 
Johnson  had  both  legs  broken  and  three  ribs  smashed. 
Every  port  had  given  way  under  that  blow,  and  even 
the  crow's  nest  was  battered  and  the  foremast  had 
been  twisted  three  points.  A  collie  pup,  sitting  in  the 
wreckage,  was  barely  saved  from  being  washed  away. 
The  Second  Mate  snatched  him  back  .iust  m  time. 

Now  the  Dannedaike  sent  word  that  she  had  to  aban- 
don hope  of  reaching  the  Florida.  The  Chief  and  his 
men,  despite  the  pounding  seas,  rigged  a  jury  rudder 
The  Chief  and  Pumps,  waiting  for  a  chance,  rushed 
forward  between  waves  to  open  a  valve  and  jettison 
cargo  A  course  was  shaped  and  the  Master,  recovered 
from  his  injuries  enough  to  carry  on  the  fight,  wire- 
lessed his  owners: 

"Now  limping  toward  Bermuda.  Score  pretty  near 
tied  with  Old  Dave  that  time.  Regards  to  all." 

Much  buffeted,  the  Dannedaike  at  last  made  port. 
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"We  Told  You  So" 

N  view  of  the  much  quoted  recent  speech  of  Lord 
Kylsant  in  connection  with  the  power  plant  of  the 
new  "super-leviathan"  for  the  White  Star  Line.  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  may  be  forgiven  for  doing  a  little 
boasting.  Lord  Kylsant  has  declared  that  the  new  ships 
will  be  electrically  driven  and  that  preliminary  investi- 
gation figures  indicate  diesel-electric  drive  as  the  most 
economic  plant  for  the  ship. 

In  October  1917,  Pacific  Marine  Review  published  an 
article  prepared  jointly  by  the  late  Milton  L.  Towne, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company's 
liner  Sonoma,  and  R.  Z.  Dickie,  consulting  naval  archi- 
tect and  marine  engineer  of  San  Francisco.  This  article 
advanced  the  theoretical  argument  for  the  economies 
to  be  obtained  by  operating  a  coastwise  vessel  under 
the  diesel-electric  system  as  compared  with  the  then 
in  vogue  Scotch  boiler  reciprocating  engine  system. 

We  are  not  claiming  that  this  was  the  first  sugges- 
tion for  the  application  of  electric  transmission  gear- 
ing between  a  diesel  and  the  propeller.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  very  early  in  diesel  development,  even  as 
far  back  as  the  closing  days  of  the  last  century,  elec- 
tric transmission  was  used  before  diesel  engine  de- 
signers had  learned  much  about  the  reversing  of  that 
prime  mover;  but  we  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  record 
here  how  the  prediction  of  our  old  friend,  Milton  Towne, 
is  being  worked  out  in  practice. 

Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 

Pacific  Marine  Review  (then  published  in  Seattle) 
for  June  1904  carried  the  following  interesting  items: 

A  (then)  new  application  of  wireless  and  sound  sig- 
nals for  getting  from  shore  stations  approximate  bear- 
ings so  as  to  establish  an  approximate  fix  in  heavy 
fogs  was  tried  out  with  good  success  on  the  steamer 
Plymouth  coming  into  Narragansett  Bay  on  the  way 
from  New  York  to  Boston. 

Foreign  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  for  1903 
was  reported  to  be  divided  between  American  and  for- 
eign vessels  by  value  as  follows: 

Foreign  vessels  |2,026,102,388 

American  vessels  - 214,695,032 

Percentage  for  American  vessels  9.0 

To  every  good  citizen  of  the  United  States  we  say, 
"My  son,  forsake  not  the  mainstay  of  thy  country. 
Bind  these  figures  upon  thy  forehead!  Tie  them  about 
thy  neck!  When  thou  goest  to  the  polls  let  them  lead 
thee ;  when  thou  sleepest  may  they  disturb  thy  dreams ; 
and  when  thou  wakest  may  they  still  talk  to  thee." 

A  rather  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  the 
subject  of  Antifouling  Compositions  was  recently  read 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Holzapfel  before  the  German  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects. 

(Editor's  Note.  Mr.  Holzapfel  is  still  annually  produc- 
ing interesting  papers  on  this  and  allied  subjects  before 
the  world's  great  technical  societies.) 

The  cable  ship  Burnside  loaded  800  miles  of  submar- 
ine cable  preparatory  to  completing  the  Seattl^Sitka 
connection.  She  performed  part  of  the  work  on  this 
line  last  summer,  but  worked  in  the  Philippines  during 
the  winter  season. 
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The  Belle  of  Oregon 

A  Short  History  of  Besse's  Famous  Bark 

By  F.  C.  Matthews 


ON  July  7,  1875,  the 
bark  William  H. 
Besse,  owned  and 
commanded  by  Captain 
William  H.  Besse  of  New 
Bedford,  entered  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  after  a 
very  fast  run  from  Hong 
Kong  with  general  cargo 
and  435  Chinese  passen- 
gers, or  "coolies."  Shortly 
after  arrival  Captain 
Besse  turned  command  of 
the  vessel  over  to  Captain 
Frost  and  went  East  to  ar- 
range for  the  construction 
of  two  larger  barks  for  ac- 
count of  himself  and  some 
friends  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. These  vessels  were 
built  by  Goss  &  Sawyer  at 
Bath,  Maine.  The  first  to 
be  completed  was  launched 
in  April,  1876.  and  named 
Western  Belle.  Two  months 
later  the  second  left  the 
ways  under  the  name  Belle 
of  Oregon. 

Captain  Besse  had  for 
some  years  owned  and  per- 
sonally commanded  vessels 
engaged  in  the  trade  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  largely 
that  of  carrying  passengers  and 
cargo  between  the  Columbia  River 
and  China.  In  1868  he  had  bought 
from  the  United  States  Government 
the  wooden  screw  steamer  Genesee 
and  converted  her  into  a  sailing 
vessel  of  666  tons  register  which 
was  i-enamed  Hattie  C.  Besse.  The 
Genesee  had  been  built  in  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard  in  1863  as 
a  gunboat  and  was  then  attached 
to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squad- 
ron as  a  third  rater,  mounting  8 
guns  and  carrying  a  crew  of  113 
men.  She  was  considered  a  fine  ves- 
sel and  the  fastest  of  her  class  in 
the  service.  She  had  but  a  single 
deck  with  only  12  feet  depth  of 
hold,  against  a  length  of  207  feet 
and  a  beam  of  35  feet.  On  account 
of  her  model.  Captain  Besse  had 
her  rigged  as  a  four-masted  bark 
and  on  her  arrival  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  from  New  York  in  1869  she 
was  credited  with  being  the  first 
four-masted  vessel  to  enter  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  From  Portland  she 
crossed  to  China  and  returned  with 
some  400  coolies,  being  the  fourth 
vessel   so   engaged  since   inaugura- 


Thc  figurehead  of  tfie  Belle  of  Oregon,  ; 
the  Weld  estate,  Boston. 
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tion  of  the  traffic  two  years  pre- 
viously. 

Captain  Besse  soon  left  the  Hat- 
tie  C.  Besse  to  build  the  bark  Alden 
Besse  in  which  he  continued  until 
1873  when  the  William  H.  Besse 
was  built.  The  important  portion  of 
this  transpacific  trade  was  the  im- 
porting of  coolies  for  railroad  and 
other  labor.  The  traffic  was  highly 
remunerative  to  carriers  and  on  re- 
linquishing command  of  the  Wil- 
liam H.  Besse  in  1875,  Captain 
Besse  retired  from  sea  life  to  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  increasing  shipping  in- 
terests. Success  continued  to  crown 
his  efforts  and  ten  years  later  he 
was  listed  as  owning  a  controlling 
interest  in  a  fleet  of  fine  ships  and 
barks  aggregating  over  15,000  tons. 

The  bark  Belle  of  Oregon  was  of 
about  1100  tons  register,  net,  and 
originally  hailed  from  Portland, 
Oregon.  Her  handsome  figure-head 
was  symbolical  of  the  trade  in 
which  it  was  thought  she  would  be 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  transport  of  grain  to  Europe. 
This  image  was  so  valued  that  the 
outstretched  arm  with  hand  grasp- 


ing a  sheaf  of  wheat  was  detached 
while  the  vessel  was  at  sea  lest  it 
be  broken  off  in  heavy  weather.  In 
case  the  Belle  of  Oregon  should  be 
operated  in  transpacific  trade,  she 
was  equipped  with  large  housing 
accommodations  on  deck.  However, 
her  operations  in  the  coolie  carry- 
ing business  were  limited  to  two 
runs  from  Hong  Kong  to  Portland 
and  a  single  run  to  San  Francisco, 
she  having  come  on  the  scene  only 
a  short  time  prior  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  strong  agitation  to  prevent 
further  Chinese  immigration. 

During  an  active  career  of  about 
twenty  years  the  Belle  of  Oregon 
was  operated  on  various  trade 
routes  but  mainly  those  to  the  Far 
East  and  her  sailing  record  was 
consistently  good.  In  1882  she  went 
from  Astoria  to  Queenstown  in  97 
days  and,  after  crossing  to  Boston, 
made  the  run  thence  to  Melbourne 
in  87  days.  In  1877  she  was  42  days 
from  Hong  Kong  to  San  Francisco 
and  only  155  days  thence  to  Queens- 
town,  this  figure  including  time 
spent  at  Baker's  Island  loading  a 
guano  cargo.  In  1887  she  passed 
Java  Head  in  the  very  fast  time  of 
18  days  from  Manila,  and  her  whole 
run  of  102  days  from  the  Philip- 
pine port  to  New  York  was  the  best 
passage  that  season. 

Incidents  occurring  during  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Belle  of  Oregon  from 
New  York  to  Saigon  with  case  oil 
in  1886  are  thus  described  by  a 
member  of  the  crew:  "When  we 
sighted  Table  Mountain.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  'table  cloth'  was 
well  spread  indicating  an  approach- 
ing blow.  Next  day  the  weather  sud- 
denly became  thick  and  stormy  and 
we  were  shortened  down  to  lower 
topgallants,  with  decks  filled  with 
water.  The  watch  was  stationed  on 
top  of  the  after  house  by  the  miz- 
zenmast  and  two  men  were  at  the 
wheel.  It  was  about  four  bells  in 
the  middle  watch  and  the  water 
was  filled  with  a  phosphoric  glow 
so  that  it  looked  like  a  sea  full  of 
lights.  The  mate  had  gone  below  for 
a  moment  and  the  old  sailor  who 
had  the  weather  wheel  began  to  let 
the  ship  go  off.  The  mate  rushed 
up  the  companion  way  just  in  time 
to  see  us  passing  a  large  full  rigged 
ship  shortened  down  to  lower  top- 
sails on  our  port  side.  We  were 
close  enough  so  that  I  could  have 
tossed  a  biscuit  on  her  deck.     The 
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water  being  filled  with  so  much 
glow,  the  question  has  always  been, 
'what  did  the  man  at  the  wheel  see 
that  caused  him  to  take  matters 
into  his  own  hands?'  He  told  us  he 
saw  a  glimmer  of  light  that  he 
thought  had  come  from  the  binnacle 
of  a  ship  ahead,  but  this,  of  course, 
would  only  show  as  the  ship  would 
rise  on  a  wave,  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  probably  at  long  inter- 
vals. This  old  sailor  had  been  in 
the  navy  during  the  Civil  War  and 
claimed  that  once  before  he  had  had 
a  similar  experience.  However,  be 
that  as  it  may,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  intuition,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  we  would  have  struck  the 
other  ship  squarely  in  the  stern 
and  not  a  soul  would  have  been  left 
on  either  vessel  to  tell  the  tale. 

"In  the  Indian  Ocean  we  sailed 
for  days  through  fields  of  floating 
pumice,  patches  of  blue  water  being 
caught  sight  of  only  here  and  there. 
We  had  the  usual  troubles  so  far 
as  rows  on  board  are  concerned  and 
as  the  food  was  quite  poor,  a  dele- 
gation was  sent  aft  to  complain. 
The  result  was  that  we  were  put  on 
our  whack,  or  government  allow- 
ance, all  articles  being  either 
weighed  or  measured  out  each 
morning  before  a  member  of  the 
watch.  Later  on,  when  nearing 
China,  there  was  nearly  a  refusal 
to  do  duty  and  all  hands  were 
called  to  the  mainmast  where  the 
mate  with  his  note  book  made  en- 
tries of  the  confab  and  the  boy 
members  of  the  crew  were  put  to 
work  shining  up  the  handcuffs." 

In  1892  the  Belle  of  Oregon  load- 
ed  general   cargo   at   Portland   for 
New  York  and  all  went  well  until 
she  got  down  to  latitude  14  north, 
when  a  hurricane  lasting  22  hours 
was  encountered.  The  fore  and  miz- 
zen  topmasts  and  main  topgallant- 
mast  were  carried  away;  foremast 
sprung;  bulwarks  and  chain  plates 
lost;  galley  gutted,  etc.  The  cargo 
shifted  and  7  feet  of  water  got  into 
the  hold.  Three   of  the  crew  were 
washed  overboard  but  were  washed 
back   on   board   by    the     returning 
swell.  When  the  storm  blew  out,  a 
course  was  steered  for  San   Fran- 
cisco where  necessary  repairs  kept 
the  vessel  in  port  some  siz  weeks. 
The  first  master  of  the  Belle  of 
Oregon  was  Captain  Jacob   Merri- 
man  who  continued     in     command 
until   taking   the   new   ship    Henry 
Failing  in  1882.  In  1878  the  captain 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  falling 
into  the  vessel's  hold  while  in  port 
at  Astoria.  He  was  very  seriously 


The  American  bark  Belle  of  Oregon  under  full  sail 


injured  but  pluck  and  a  strong  con- 
stitution pulled  him  through.  His 
successor  in  the  Belle  of  Oregon 
was  Captain  Edwin  Matthews  who 
had  bought  into  the  ship  and  who 
later  appeared  as  managing  owner 
as  well  as  master.  Captain  Matth- 
ews was  very  proud  of  his  vessel, 
keeping  her  up  in  good  condition, 
and    she   made    a   fine   appearance 


with  her  hull  painted  a  sort  of 
bronze  green,  the  captain's  favorite 
color. 

The  Belle  of  Oregon  was  convert- 
ed into  a  coal  barge  in  the  late 
'90's  and  operated  along  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  for  several  years.  She 
met  her  end  in  a  gale,  going  down 
with  her  master  Captain  William  C. 
Harding  and  his  crew  of  three  men. 


American-Hawaiian  Oriental  Service 


THE  South  China  steamers  of 
the  Oceanic  &  Oriental  Naviga- 
tion Company  are  now  making 
Haiphong  and  Bangkok  regular 
ports  of  call. 

Every  other  steamer  calls  at  Hai- 
phong, and  alternate  ships  stop  at 
Bangkok,  giving  these  two  ports  a 
regular  forty-two  day  service.  In 
addition,  every  other  South  China 
steamer  makes  Hongkong  first  port 
of  call  thus  inaugurating  the  first 
direct  service  from  San  Francisco. 
Alternate  vessels  stop  at  Shanghai 
as  first  port  of  call,  giving  both 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  direct  ser- 
vices from  as  well  as  to  San  Fran- 
cisco without  intermediate  calls. 

The  decision  to  make  Haiphong 
a  regular  port  of  call  will  be  of  ma- 
terial aid  to  shippers,  because  cargo 
consigned  to  Haiphong  but  trans- 
shipped at  Hongkong  is  subject  to 
a  heavy  duty  by  French  Indo-China. 
This  new  service  will  make  trans- 
shipping at  Hongkong  unnecessary 
and  thus  save  this  duty  to  shippers 
and  place  Haiphong  in  the  same 
category  as  Saigon. 


Under  the  new  schedule  North 
China  steamers  serve  Japanese 
ports  and  sail  direct  from  Shang- 
hai, giving  that  port  two  outward 
sailings  a  month. 

This  new  arrangement  will  per- 
mit of  still  greater  stabilization  of 
the  schedule,  since  ports  hereto- 
fore designated  as  outports  but  hay- 
ing heavy  cargo  consignments  will 
now  be  regular  ports  of  call  and 
can  be  included  on  the  steamers' 
itineraries. 

The  Oceanic  &  Oriental  Naviga- 
tion Company  has  recently  rounded 
out  its  first  full  year  in  the  Orien- 
tal service  under  American-Hawaii- 
an management  and  has  made  sat- 
isfactory progress  in  producing  new 
business  and  rendering  efficient 
service  to  Pacific  Coast  and  Ori- 
ental ports. 

There  is  now  a  sailing  from  San 
Francisco  every  25  days  in  the 
North  China  service,  and  every  21 
days  in  the  South  China  service, 
giving  direct  connection  to  21  ports 
in  China,  Japan.  French  Indo- 
China,  Siam  and  the  Philippines. 
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By  James  A.  Farrell, 
Chairman,  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 


AMES  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Business  of  the  Sea"  delivered  a  very  thoughtful 
address  at  the  Sixteenth  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  April  19.  With  clear,  convincing 
logic.  President  Farrell  seeks  to  dispel  some  of  the 
errors  that  are  so  prevalent  in  the  propaganda  of  those 
nationals  who  are  loudly  claiming  exclusive  privileges 
in  the  matter  of  ocean  transport  of  freights  of  national 
origin.  Here  follow  excerpts  from  this  masterly  address: 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  five  or  six  industrial 
nations  that  are  our  keenest  competitors  are  also  the 
heaviest  purchasers  of  our  products,  manufactured  as 
well  as  crude. 

Our  country  is  far  from  being  self-sufficient  and  its 
internal  prosperity  is  largely  influenced  by  the  materia! 
progress  of  other  lands  and  by  the  .good  will  of  their  nat- 
ionals. Perhaps  nowhere  has  this  phase  of  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  international  exchange  been  more 
noticeable  than  in  the  field  of  oversea  transportation. 

Ownership  of  goods  in  transoceanic  transit  cannot 
be  claimed  exclusively  either  by  the  buyer  or  the  seller. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  exporter  is  more  the  abso- 
lute owner  of  the  goods  which  he  ships  than  the 
importer  is  of  the  wares  or  commodities  which  he  pur- 
chases. 

The  claim  to  exclusive  privileges  in  the  transport  of 
goods  by  sea  has  been  described  as  leading  logically  to 
the  transfer  of  cargoes  from  ship  to  ship  in  midocean. 
since  there  would  be  nothing  for  the  outward  bound 
ship  to  carry  homeward,  all  nations  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  transport  of  their  own  export  commerce. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  ships,  like  foreign 
goods,  are  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  sea. 

Nothing  can  more  effectively  sow  the  seeds  of  per- 
nicious doctrines  leading  infallibly  to  economic  meas- 
ures that  gnaw  at  the  vitals  of  sound  foreign  trade, 
than  the  fashion  of  regarding  commercial  advance  in  a 
given  field  as  a  form  of  "penetration."  Particularly  de- 
plorable is  the  recent  habit  of  speaking  of  "commercial 
conquests"  when  referring  to  advances  in  foreign 
trad?. 

Government  In  Shipping 

Shipping  was  the  last  of  our  national  industries  to 
be  demobilized  after  the  war,  and  to  a  great  extent 
demobilization  of  shipping  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished. The  very  presence  of  the  instrumentality  of 
government  in  the  shipping  indu.sti-y  has  had  a  strong 
occult  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  American  ship- 
ping. 

The  prejudice  aroused  has  reacted  more  or  less  upon 
all  American  shipping,  and  it  may  be  pertinent  to  ask 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  warn  against  boast- 


ing of  the  peaceful  activities  of  our  :-hips,  on  their  un- 
eventful journeys  to  the  markets  overseas,  as  a  mani- 
festation of  collective  mass  action,  since  any  vessel, 
whatever  may  be  her  flag,  must  give  impartial  service 
both  to  the  countrymen  of  her  owners  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  other  nations  who  ship  goods  on  her.  Regard- 
less of  the  private  opinions  of  some  ship  owners,  the 
laws  compel  them  to  render  equal  service  to  all  of  their 
clients;  and  it  cannot  truly  be  said  that  American  ships 
are  serving  American  trade  more  when  they  leave  an 
American  port  with  cargo  than  when  they  sail  from  a 
foreign  port  with  cargo  of  foreign  origin  for  an  Amer- 
ican destination. 

Taking  ocean  borne  trade  alone,  exclusive  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  total  imports  by  American  vessels  in  1928 
were  46  per  cent  of  the  whole,  of  which  government 
vessels  had  6  per  cent  and  privately  owned  American 
vessels  40  per  cent.  In  exports  of  the  same  class,  Ameri- 
can vessels  had  22  per  cent  of  the  total,  of  which  the 
government  vessels  had  12  per  cent  and  privately 
owned  vessels  10  per  cent.  It  may  be  asked  whether 
the  smaller  percentage  of  imports  than  of  exports  car- 
ried by  government  vessels  was  caused  b.y  a  deliberate 
avoidance  of  such  tonnage  by  foreign  shippers. 
Perseverance  of  Shipowners 

These  figures  show  the  extent  to  which  the  ocean  borne 
trade  of  this  country  is  still  under  government  control, 
although  the  percentages  have  been  somewhat  re- 
duced as  against  the  government  portion  by  the  re- 
cent activity  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  disposing  of 
several  governmental  services  to  private  owners  to- 
gether with  the  fleets  used  on  those  routes.  That  such 
material  results  were  obtained  by  privately  owned 
American  ships  under  the  conditions  which  have  con- 
fronted their  owners  in  recent  years  is  the  best  answer 
that  can  be  given  to  any  question  that  may  arise  as  to 
the  permanency  of  the  services  built  up  by  private 
American  enterprise  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. No  other  American  industry  ever  faced  such  a 
situation.  The  fact  that  1,500,000  tons  of  privately 
owned  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  built  largely 
before  the  war  at  prices  ranging  from  $80  to  $120  per 
deadweight  ton,  has  survived  and  is  still  operating  in 
competition  with  the  fleets  of  the  world  speaks  well  for 
the  perseverance  of  private  management.  Only  the  un- 
bounded faith  of  private  American  shipowners  in  the 
soundness  of  their  position,  through  the  experience  of 
years  and  the  efficiency  of  the  men  and  material  em- 
ployed by  them,  has  enabled  them  to  survive  artificial 
handicaps  far  greater  than  the  economic  burdens  upon 
the  operation  of  the  ships  themselves. 

Various  measures  have  been  put  into  force  of  late  to 
assist  the  continuity  of  the  services  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment to  private  owners.  Many  privately  owned  ships 
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and  lines  continue  to  be  operated  without  assistance 
from  the  government.  These  lines,  representing  as  they 
do  a  sound  growth  in  the  face  of  world  competition 
and  having  persisted  despite  many  discouraging  condi- 
tions, are  deserving  of  every  encouragement  and  most 
certainly  under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  han- 
dicapped by  the  fostering  of  competing  cargo  lines.  It 
would  be  a  poor  foundation  on  which  to  build  if  Amer- 
ican cargo  lines  that  have  maintained  themselves  with- 
out assistance  should  be  in  any  way  handicapped  by 
the  creation  of  new  assisted  services  in  the  same  trade 
routes.  While  the  policy  of  mail  subventions  and  fleet 
renewals  by  means  of  government  loans  to  purchasers 
of  Shipping  Board  tonnage  is  still  in  the  preliminary 
stage,  the  problem  of  promoting  the  growth  of  what 
may  be  termed  "free  shipping"— that  is  to  say,  free  of 
government  connections — may  require  attention  in  the 
future. 

Much  of  the  efficiency  attained  by  American  owners 
of  free  tonnage  through  the  adverse  period  of  the  past 
few  years  has  been  due  to  the  application  in  the  ship- 
pingindustry  of  methods  the  worth  nf  which  had  been 
demonstrated  on  land.  To  improvement  in  operation, 
however,  there  should  logically  follow  a  like  progress 
in  material,  and  in  this  respect  there  lies  ahead  a  most 
important  problem. 

Shipbuilders  Need  Help 
The  economic  conditions  which  gave  a  distinctively 
American  character  to  the  management  and  manning 
of  American  ships  should  also  be  given  consideration 
in  the  evolution  of  the  ships  themselves.  The  process 
concerns  primarily  the  shipbuildin.?  industry,  which 
will  be  called  upon  to  provide  American  shipowners 
with  the  types  of  ships  best  suited  to  their  needs.  Back 
of  the  ships  there  must  be  building  yards  capable  of 
turning  out  replacements  and  meetin.o;  new  needs.  While 
the  problem  of  traffic,  manning,  and  operating  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  solved,  the  differential  in  the 
cost  of  tonnage  built  in  this  country  under  present  con- 
ditions cannot  possibly  be  overlooked. 

The  maritime  nations  of  the  world  have  built  some 
1550  ocean  going  vessels  in  eight  years,  aggregating 
9  800  000  gross  tons.  At  the  same  time  about  40  vessels, 
aggregating  400,000  tons,  have  been  built  in  American 


yards  in  that  period.  The  average  ago  of  the  American 
cargo  ships  now  operating  is  in  excess  of  ten  years.  In 
another  ten  years  at  the  present  rate  of  building,  con- 
sidering that  the  useful  life  of  a  ship  is  twenty  years 
some  Macaulev  will  be  predicting  that  an  American  will 
be  standing  on  the  bridge  of  a  lonesome  ship  scanning 
the  horizon  in  vain  for  a  craft  bearing  the  flag  of  his 
countrv.  Cargo  ships  at  the  parity  of  foreign  costs 
mean  assistance  to  the  shipbuilder.  There  are  many 
private  ship  owners  of  cargo  vessels  in  overseas  trade 
who  have  not  felt  the  pecuniary  stimulus  of  $6  to  *dO 
per  deadweight  ton  for  ships  plus  mail  pay  but  who 
feel  that  at  equal  costs  they  can  compete  with  the  pri- 
vately owned  cargo  ships  of  other  countries. 

While  the  Jones-White  Act  was  progressive  and  help- 
ful it  must  be  recognized  that  it  does  not  extend  the 
same  help  to  strictly  cargo  vessels,  which  really  make- 
up the  bulk  of  the  American  tonnage  and  in  which  the 
greatest  interest  lies  in  so  far  as  the  shipping  public 
fs  concerned,  as  it  does  to  vessels  carrying  passengers 
and  mails.  Such  additional  help  would  permit  the  ship- 
building industry  to  proceed  with  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  new  modern  tonnage  in  advance  of  the 
needs  of  American  shipowners  on  various  trade  routes 
and  this  work  could  be  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to 
effect  economics  in  the  cost  of  building  ships  m  this 
country.  . 

The  present  law  enables  shipowners  to  obtain  loans 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  ships,  but  it  does  nothing 
to  encourage  the  shipbuilder  to  go  ahead  of  the  demand 
and  use  his  own  resources  to  bring  into  being  types  of 
ships  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  American  shipowners 
on  the  various  trade  routes. 

In  spite  of  occasional  statements  to  the  contrary 
American  foreign  trade  has  proved  an  economic  benefit 
to  all  those  who  have  been  concerned  m  it,  alike  to 
producers,  dealers,  carriers,  or  consumers,  and  every 
step  in  its  progress  of  recent  years  clearly  shows  that 
the  future  development  of  American  shipping  and  ship- 
building is  not  predicated  upon  a  decrease  in  he  matei- 
ial  well  being  of  other  shipowners  or  shipbuilders  On 
heTontrarv  it  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  present  vol- 
u4  of  international  commerce  and  extend  the  sphere 
of  seaborne  transportation  with  resulting  benefits  to 
all. 


By  Robert  P.  Lament 

■SHE  past  history  of  our  trade  and  that  of  the 
trade  of  the  world  as  a  whole  holds  out  high 
—  promise  for  the  future.  Now  that  we  have  be- 
come the  world's  greatest  manufacturing  country  and 
that  manufactured  products  are  the  greatest  class  m 
our  exports,  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  steady 
expansion  in  our  foreign  trade,  perhaps  even  more 
rapid  than  that  of  most  other  countries.  The  truth  is 
that  the  normal  thing  in  international  trade  is  growth, 
growth  not  only  faster  than  that  of  world  population, 
but  faster  than  that  of  world  production.  As  1  have 
said  the  exports  of  all  countries  during  the  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  preceding  the  war  increased  at  the  rate 
of  about  5  per  cent  annually,  as  against  a  growth  ot 
probably  less  than  one  per  cent  a  year  m  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants.  Productive  capacity  m  every 
country  was  rising  and  trade  growing  still  more.  The 
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Secretary  of  Commerce- 
same  factors  for  progress  are  at  work  now.  Science,  in- 
vention, and  discovery  are  constantly  opening  new  re- 
sources and  cutting  down  costs  of  production.  Educa- 
tion is  making  the  masses  of  the  peop  e  better  workers. 
The  rapid  building  up  of  capital  is  strengthening  fur- 
ther the  arm  of  man. 

Although  standards  of  efficiency  are  much  lower  m 
most  countries  than  in  America,  the  same  upward  push 
which  we  see  so  conspicuously  here  is  manifest  the 
world  over.  In  many  foreign  lands  it  is  being  helped 
along  by  the  participation  of  American  capital,  Ameri- 
can management,  and  American  engineering  and  re- 
It  is  natural  too  that  commerce  between  nations 
should  grow  faster  even  than  industry.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  aim  of  each  country  to  build  up  and  diversify 
its  home  industries  and  make  its  economic  life  self- 
sufficient,  the  ties  among  nations  multiply.  As  peoples 
become  richer  they  demand  more  comforts  and  luxuries, 
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more  variety.  To  meet  these  desires  they  reach  out  be- 
yond their  borders  for  more  and  more  commodities 
which  their  own  country,  by  the  nature  of  things,  can- 
not produce,  or  which  at  the  given  stage  of  develop- 
ment it  is  not  yet  ripe  to  produce.  Improvements  in 
transportation  and  communication  cheapen  the  cost  of 
international  business.  The  people  of  each  country 
grow  more  familiar  with  the  products  of  other  coun- 
tries; the  printed  page,  the  film,  and  the  radio  spread 
the  knowledge  and  awaken  the  desire.  The  vigorous 
efforts  of  exporters,  aided  by  governments,  constantly 
widen  markets.  All  that  is  necessary  to  assure  steady 
and  large  growth  of  foreign  trade  throughout  the 
world,  and  of  our  own  trade  in  particular,  is  peace. 

Our  own  country  has  been  in  the  past,  and  may  be 
in  the  future,  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  trade  grows 
faster  than  production.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  our  production  has  expanded  more  than  that  of 
most  other  countries,  and  that  their  buying  power  for 
our  products  has  risen  less  rapidly  than  our  own  buying 
power  for  them.  The  war,  of  course,  contributed  to  this 
result.  We  export  now,  the  experts  tell  me,  about  the 
same  proportion  of  our  total  product,  and  even  of  the 
output  of  our  factories,  as  thirty  years  ago. 

Careful  study  of  the  statistics  that  have  been  fur- 
nished me  confirms  the  belief,  which  I  have  always 
held,  that  there  is  a  mutual  interest  among  nations  in 
economic  development.  We  in  America  have  come  to 
feel  strongly,  especially  during  recent  years,  that  sense 
of  mutuality  as  regards  our  own  internal  economic  life. 
We  believe  that  every  industry  and  every  class  profits 
by  the  prosperity  of  every  other.  The  same  holds  true  of 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  one  thing  most  essential  to  the  progress  of  our 
export  trade  is  increase  in  buying  power  all  over  the 
world.  We  cannot  build  it  up  by  merely  becoming  more 
efficient  nor  by  driving  competitors  out  of  foreign 
markets.  When  the  war  closed  we  heard  some  pessi- 
mists declare  that  with  Europe's  recovery  we  should 
lose  much  of  the  trade  we  had  gained  during  the  time 
when  she  was  unable  to  supply  her  customary  markets. 
Quite  the  contrary  has  happened.  The  restored  ability 
of  Europe  to  produce  and  export  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  building  up  our  exports  both  to  Europe  itself 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  in  turn  have 
found  their  buying  power  increased  by  the  ability  to 
sell  more  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  to  European 
countries.  It  is  to  our  interest  that  Europe  should  ex- 
pand still  further  in  its  export  of  manufactured  goods. 
The  prosperity  of  our  farmers  is  much  affected  by  the 
prosperity  of  European  factories.  Europe  itself  takes 
more  of  our  manufactured  goods  than  any  other  con- 
tinent. The  increase  in  our  sales  of  factory  products  to 
Europe  since  1922  has  been  more  than  60  per  cent, 
a  rate  higher  than  appears  in  our  trade  with  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

The  bogy  is  sometimes  set  up  that  the  development 
of  factories  in  new  or  backward  countries,  now  chiefly 
dependent  on  imports  for  manufactured  goods,  will 
tend  to  cut  down  our  trade.  Quite  the  contrary  has 
happened  in  the  past  and  will  almost  certainly  happen 
in  the  future.  When  a  country  builds  up  its  own  fac- 
tories it  normally  buys  also  more  factory-made  goods 
from  abroad.  The  great  manufacturing  nations  are  all 
big  customers  of  one  another.  Whatever  interests  one 
interests  the  others. 

Picture  for  yourselves  what  would  happen  in  our  ex- 
port   trade    if    China,  with  its  450,000,000  people,  or 
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India  with  its  250,000,000,  could  build  up  its  produc- 
tive capacity  till  it  equalled  our  own  per  man.  Remark- 
ably self-sufficing  as  is  the  United  States,  its  imports 
per  capita  are  some  twenty  times  those  of  China  and 
fifteen  times  those  of  India.  Suppose  those  densely 
populated  countries  were  rich  enough  to  afford  auto- 
mobiles in  the  measure  that  we  do,  one  for  every  five 
inhabitants!  That  would  mean  something  like  140,000,- 
000  motor  cars.  Suppose  we  should  continue  to  be  the 
world's  chief  purveyor  of  motor  vehicles!  How  many  of 
Detroit's  motor  plants  would  it  take  to  supply  such  a 
demand? 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  this  picture  is  a  bit  fan- 
tastic, but  it  suggests  a  valid  principle.  China  and 
India  and  other  so-called  backward  countries,  and  all 
countries  the  world  over,  have  been  making  steady  pro- 
gress so  long  as  peace  ruled.  They  have  taken  more  and 
more  commodities  from  us  and  from  one  another.  They 
can  and  they  should  go  forward  ever  faster,  since  the 
factors  at  work  here  and  elsewhere  to  build  up  produc- 
tive capacity  are  of  a  cumulative  character,  each  step 
making  the  next  step  easier. 

While  we  should  and  do  wish  to  see  other  nations 
make  progress  in  their  exports,  this  attitude  should  by 
no  means  lead  us  to  relax  our  own  efforts  to  build  up 
trade.  If  the  producers  and  traders  of  every  country 
work  hard  to  expand  their  sales  abroad  every  country 
will  profit.  Competition  is  the  life  of  international 
trade  as  of  domestic.  This  great  organization  of  yours 
is  rendering  a  highly  important  service.  So  too  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  with  its  thorough  organiza- 
tion at  home  and  its  scouts  all  over  the  world,  is  con- 
tributing in  a  very  real  measure  to  the  well-being  of 
our  country. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
that  more  and  more  of  the  smaller  manufacturing  firms 
are  getting  over  their  inferiority  complex  and  contribut- 
ing in  large  measure  to  our  export  business.  It  has  been 
said  that  in  former  years  75  per  cent  of  our  export 
trade  was  supplied  by  15  large  companies.  Certainly 
this  is  not  true  at  present.  Small  firms  all  over  the 
country  are  selling  goods  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
world. 

It  must  be  realized  that  85  to  90  per  cent  of  our  man- 
ufacturing concerns  employ  less  than  100  wage  earners 
and  that  these  small  firms  make  up  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  our  total  production. 

There  are  over  23,000  firms  on  the  mailing  lists  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  receive  foreign  trade 
information. 

Each  day  the  Department  handles  13,000  inquiries 
on  export  subjects,  and  most  of  these  are  from  small 
companies  which  cannot  afford  export  departments  and 
must  depend  upon  official  channels  of  information. 

The  United  States  may  well  be  proud  of  the  magni- 
tude and  the  growth  of  its  export  trade.  We  must  ex- 
port always  more  and  more  if  we  are  to  bring  in  the 
materials  and  exotic  foodstuffs  which  will  help  raise 
still  more  our  standard  of  living.  Exportation,  more- 
over, is  a  highly  useful  "fly-wheel"  of  industry.  For- 
eign markets  often  take  up  much  of  the  slack  resulting 
from  temporary  depressions  or  shift  a  demand  at  home. 
It  is  not  to  our  interest  to  become  more  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  what  we  consume  or  for  outlets 
for  our  products.  But  neither  is  it  to  our  interest  to 
lose  anything  of  our  standing  in  world  trade.  As  our 
domestic  production  and  trade  grow  the  foreign  trade 
must  move  along  with  it. 
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Operating  Economies  of  the  AltElectric  Ship 
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Bv  Frank  V.  Smith. 

Federal  and  Marine  Dept.,  General  Electric  Company 

PART  II. 

THE  relative  overall  efficiencies  obtainable 
through  auxiliary  electrification  versus  steam 
auxiliaries  is  subject  to  correct  evaluation  only 
by  means  of  a  thorough  thermodynamic  analysis  of 
specific  layouts  and  not  by  generalization.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  steam  auxiliaries  used,  the  percentage  of 
total  steam  used  by  them,  and  the  uses  that  may  be 
found  for  the  disposal  of  the  exhaust  all  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  subject.  As  a  general  rule,  if  all  of  the 
auxiliaries  on  a  ship  are  driven  by  steam  and  are  non- 
condensing,  there  exists  a  large  excess  of  auxiliary  ex- 
haust steam  above  that  which  can  be  utilized  :n  the 
feed  water  heaters.  . 

If  this  excess  were  by-passed  to  the  mam  condensers 
it  would  start  a  series  of  pyramidal  losses  tjiat  would 
be  quite  disastrous  to  the  economies.  In  the  first  place 
it  would  do  one  of  two  things-either  reducethe  vac- 
uum and  lower  the  power  output  of  the  main  power 

Plant    or  cause  an  increased  duty  to  be  placed  on  the 

circulating    pump.    In    the    latter    case    the    auxiliary 

steam  consumption  is  again  increased,  and  this  in  turn 

requires  a  slight  speeding  up  of  the  feed  pumps     he 

forced   draft  blowers,  the   condensate  pump,   and  the 

fuel  oil  pumps. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  excess  auxiliary  exhaust 

steam  were  by-passed  to  the  main  turbines,  it  would 
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perform  work  and  relieve  slightly  the  amount  of  steam 
required  at  the  main  turbine  throttle.  Theoretically  at 
least  the  latter  method  has  a  good  deal  m  its  favor; 
practically  it  may  not  work  out  so  well.  Long  auxiliary 
exhaust  lines  accumulate  condensate,  the  auxiliaries 
may  carry  oil  over  into  the  condensers,  and,  at  reduced 
powers  of  the  main  turbines,  the  vacuum  may  extend 
pretty  well  up  into  the  turbine.  The  results  are  blade 
errosion  poor  heat  transfer  in  the  condenser  because 
of  fouled  tubes,  and  the  realization  of  but  a  small 
amount  of  power  because  of  the  large  pressure  drop 
between  the  auxiliary  exhaust  line  and  the  stage  of  the 
turbine  at  which  steam  is  admitted.  The  use  of  a  mixed 
pressure  type  of  turbine  also  increases  the  amount  of 
steam  entering  the  condensers. 

Now  in  steam  vessels  in  which  steam  auxiliaries  are 
used  we  find  all  degrees  of  economies  from  good  to  bad. 
The  only  method  of  determining  relative  efficiencies  is 
to  determine  first  the  true  operating  characteristics  of 
the  steam  plants  we  wish  to  compare  and  then  to  per- 
form that  difficult  task  of  computing  complete  heat 
balances  in  each  case. 

Auxiliary  electrification  is  one  of  the  finest  methods 
of  improving  the  economy  of  operation  of  a  ship.  The 
gains  however  are  never  100  per  cent  of  the  differences 
shown  by  the  relative  auxiliary  steam  consumption  of 
the  two  methods.  If  all  of  the  auxiliaries  are  electrified 
the  heating  of  the  feed  water  must  be  accomplished  by 
other  methods  than  the  use  of  auxiliary  exhaust.  When 
steam  is  extracted  from  the  main  turbines  for  feed 
water  heating,  the  steam  so  extracted— not  having  had 
an     opportunity     to   complete   its  cycle— represents  a 


Mi 
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De  La  Vergne-General  Electric  Equipped,  Clean  Oil  Tanker  for  the 
Tide  Water  Oil  Company  Building  by  Pusey  &  Jones 

THERE  was  launched  April  23  of  lO^i  knots.  She  is  built  on  the  of  the  cylinder  head  and  injecting 

at   the   yard   of   The    Pusey   &  Isherwood  System  and  will  be  pro-  fuel  in  a  horizontal  direction  into 

Jones     Corporation.    Wilming-  pelled    by    a    diesel-electric    power  the    combustion    chamber    shaft   in 

ton,   Delaware,    a   very    interesting  plant     furnished     by   the   General  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  head, 

clean  oil  tanker  for  Atlantic  Coast  Electric  Company  and  I.  P.  Norris-  The   cylinder  heads     are     entirely 

service  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Com-  De  La  Vergne,  Inc.  water-cooled.    This    design    elimin- 

pany.   A   short   description   of   this           The   main    power   plant    consists  ates   the    necessity   of    cooling   the 

vessel  appeared   in  a  former  issue  of   two   6-cylinder,   4    cycle,    trunk  pistons  even   in   sizes     up     to     22 

of    Pacific     Marine    Review.      Her  piston  De  La  Vergne  engines  of  17-  inches  bore.  The  engines  are  equip- 

principal    characteristics    are:  inch  bore  and  24-inch  stroke,  devel-  ped      with      the      standard   De   La 

Length  between  perpendic-  oping  625  horsepower  at  225  revolu-  Vergne  governor  which  controls  the 

y]a,.g                                      225'0"  tions    a    minute.      Structural    steel  point  of  cut  off  of  the  fuel  injec- 

T,                                                   44'0"  subbases  bolted  to  the  flat  bottom  tion   and   maintains   a   close   speed 

^^  of  the  bed  plates  of  these  engines  regulation  guaranteed  to  be  4  per 

^•"^^^   15'6"  extend  under  the  flywheel  and  gen-  cent    or    less.      These    engines    are 

Deadweight  capacity,  tons.. ..2,400  erators  to  the  base  of  the  outboard  strictly  cold  starting.  All  bearings 

Capacity,  clean  oil,  barrels  bearing  pedestal;  so  that  the  diesel  are   pressure   lubricated     and     the 

(approx.)    20,000  engine    generating    set   is   tied    to-  storage  tank  on  this  particular  job 

Capacity,    lubricating     oil,  gether  as  a  single  unit  insofar  as  is  so  arranged  that  should  there  be 

gallons  55,000  its   connection   to   the   hull   of   the  a  failure  of  the  lubricating  oil  cir- 

The  clean  oil  is  carried  in  six  ship  is  concerned.  In  these  engines  culating  pump  the  .storage  tank 
main  cargo  tanks,  and  the  lubricat-  the  cylinders  are  east  individually  would  still  supply  all  bearings  by 
ing  oil  in  four  tanks  built  into  the  and  are  equipped  with  removable  gravity  with  sufficient  pressure  to 
fore  hold  and  one  tank  in  the  fore  cylinder  liners.  The  injection  sys-  assure  proper  operation, 
peak.  The  vessel  will  carry  a  crew  tem  consists  of  two  spray  nozzles  In  designing  the  hull  and  pro- 
of nineteen  and  will  have  a  speed  accessibly  arranged  on  either  side  pulsion  machinery,   a   thorough 


Outboard  profile  and  general  arrangement  plans  of  diesel-electric  tanker  for   tile  Tide   Water   Oil   Company. 


check  was  made  of  torsional  vibra- 
tion and  it  was  determined  that  the 
operating  range  of  speeds  of  all 
moving  parts  was  well  beneath  the 
critical  vibration  period. 

Each  of  the  six  cylinder  engines 
is  directlv  connected  to  a  General- 
Electric  410-kilowatt,  240-volt  gen- 
erator and  a  45-kilowatt  exciter. 
These  generators  furnish  power  to 
a  General-Electric  double  armature 
one  thousand  shaft  horsepower, 
130  revolutions  a  minute,  motor,  di- 
rectly connected  to  the  ship's  pro- 
peller. 

For  lighting  and  auxiliary  power 
purposes,  there  is  a  45-kilowatt 
General-Electric  generator  operated 
by  a  Winton  4-cycle,  solid  injection 
diesel  capable  of  generating  100 
horsepower  at  300  revolutions  a 
minute.  Control  of  the  propulsion 
machinery  is  on  the  Ward-Leonard 
system  with  control  stands  in  the 
engine  room  and  also  in  the  pilot 
house;  so  that  full  control  of  the 
ship  can  be  had  directly  from  the 
pilot  house  at  all  times. 

The  cargo  pumps  on  this  job  are 
supplied  by  the  Northern  Pump  Co. 
and  are  all  motor  driven,  motors 
being  supplied  by  the  Electro-Dyn- 
amic Co. 

The  regular  run  of  this  tanker 
will  be  between  Portland,  Maine, 
and  Hampton  Roads  and  particular 
attention  has  been  paid  by  the  de- 
signers to  the  comfort  of  the  crew. 
The  galley  is  equipped  with  an 
Edison  electric  range  and  food  is 
kept  in  fresh  condition  by  the  in- 
stallation of  a  34-ton  motor  driven 
Brunswick-Kroeschell  ammonia 
compression,  direct  expansion  re- 
frigerating plant. 


Steering 


AIU 


control  panel,   and  electrically   operated  steering  gear  furnished   by 
n  Cunningham,  Seatde.  for  the  Tide  Water  Oil  tanker. 


Special  navigation  equipment 
consists  of  a  Sperry  searchlight. 
Cory  rudder  indicator,  and  Allan 
Cunningham  steering  gear.  Com- 
plete wireless  outfit  was  supplied 
by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Clean  lubricating  oil  is  assured 
by  the  installation  of  a  Sharpies 
supercentrifuge,  and  safety  from 
fire  through  a  complete  equipment 
of  carbon  dioxide  fire  extinguish- 
ing apparatus. 

One  point  of  interest  to  Pacific 
Coast  readers  in  connection  with 
this  new  Atlantic  Coast  tanker  is 
the  fact  that  her  deck  machinery 
and  steering  gear  were  built  in 
Seattle  by  Allan  Cunningham  and 
shipped  to  The  Pusey  &  Jones  Cor- 
poration in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
for  installation.  This  machinery  in- 
cludes the  anchor  windlass,  the  cap- 
stan, and  the  steering  gear.  The 
windlass   is   of   the   self-contained. 


■al  Electric,   double-armature,  240-voIt  propulsio 
oil  tanker,  1000  sliaft  horsepower  at  130  re 


motor   for  the  Tide  Wa 
olutioi, 


triple    spur    geared,    electric    drive 
type,  all  bearings  being  fitted  with 
bronze  bearing  shells,  all  gears  and 
wildcats  of  cast  steel.  The  shifting 
screws,  brake  screws,  and  all  parts 
which  might  cause  trouble  by  rust- 
ing or  corrosion  are  made  of  stain- 
less steel  or  bronze.  The  windlass 
is  fitted  with  a  spring  loaded  safety 
clutch  which  acts  as  a  mechanical 
protection  to  the  windlass   and  to 
the  chain   as  this   clutch  will   slip 
on  any  excessive  sudden  load.  The 
capstan  proper  is  installed  on  the 
main  deck  with  the  electric  motor 
and  reduction  gearing  on  the  deck 
below.      It   has   planetary   gearing, 
giving  two  speeds  and  two  powers, 
with  one  direction  of  barrel  rota- 
tion; so  that  the  slack  line  can  be 
taken  in  smartly  or  a  greater  pull 
at  lower  speed  be  cut  in  if  neces- 
sary. All  gearing  is  enclosed  in  oil- 
tight  gear  case  and  runs  in  an  oil 
bath.  The  worm  is  fitted  with  SKF 
ball  thrust  bearings.  Another  inter- 
esting point  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  that  the  cap- 
stan shaft  bearings  and  the  pinion 
bearings  are  made  of  the  new  Shaw 
metal   manufactured   in  San   Fran- 
cisco and  distributed  by  the  Inter- 
national Metal  Sales  Company.  This 
metal     makes    a   practically      non- 
freezing  bearing  and  is   especially 
valuable  in  capstan  and  winch  bear- 
ings on  account  of  the  tendency  to 
neglect    lubrication   of  this   equip- 
ment.   This    particular    capstan    is 
known    as    the    Cunningham    rein- 
forced type,  the  capstan  barrel  ro- 
tating on  a  steel  column  bolted  on 
the  base  with  the  drive  shaft  float- 
ing inside  the  column.  This  method 
of  construction  has  taken  most  of 
the  troubles  out  of  capstans,  elim- 
inating  all   bending   stresses   from 
the  drive  shaft  and  the  consequent 
distortion  of  gearing. 


Motor  Tanker 


Typjiying  Standard  0!1  effi* 
German  thoroughness,  the  California  Stan- 
dard.  diesel-dtivcn,  bulk  gasoline  tanker 
buih  by  the  Krupp  yards  at  Kiel,  Germany, 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (Calif.),  has 
been  receiving  much  favorable  comment 
chitects  and  marine  en- 
gineers of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region. 

The  general  characteristics,  inboard  pro- 
file, and  deck  plans  reproduced  on  facing 
page  show  clearly  the  distribution  of  cargo 
tank^.  location  and  arrangement  of  cargo 
pumps,  and  commodious,  modern  accom- 
modations for  officers  and  crew.  The  par- 
ual  plan  beiow  shows  arrangement  of  en- 
gine  and   boiler   room   spaces. 

The  two  man  propulsion  engines  arc 
Krupp,  4-cyIinder.  single-acting.  2-cycle 
diesels.  each  developing  1600  brake  horse- 
power. All  auxiliaries  in  the  engine  room, 
tools  in  workshop,  steering  gear,  capstans 
and  cargo  winches  are  electrically  operated, 
power  being  supplied  by  Krupp  diesel  gen- 
erating 


Since  this  tanker  is  to  be  operated  in  the 
Pacific    Coast-European    run   carrying   gaso- 
line,   her   cargo   pumps   are   steam   actuated. 
■  These  pumps  were  built  and  supplied  from 
the   Worthington   Works  in   Berlin.      Their 
capacity  is  amply  sufficient   to  load  or  dis- 
charge  the   taiiker   in   twenty   hours.    Steam 
for  these  pumps  is  supplied  by  two  Krupp 
r-tube  boilers  equipped  with  Ray  rotary 
_        tanks,   location   and 
cargo     arrangement 
steam   turbine  driv- 
en   oil   burners   fur- 
nished  by  the  W.  S. 
Ray  Manufacturing 
Co.    of    San    Fran- 


St 


The     Califorr 
andard  is  built  . 


Ishc 


cketle; 


:  System, 
equipped 
with  Sperry  gyro- 
compass, *"M  e  t  a  I 
Mike."  and  course 
recorder. 

De  Laval  vapor- 
proof  oil  purifiers 
take  care  of  the  lu- 
bricating oil. 


Ocean-Going  Tugboat  Eleu  Delivered 

Steel  Twin-Screw  Diesel-Driven  Towboat  Built  by  the  Union  Plant,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ltd.  for  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  of  Honolulu 


UNION  Plant.  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.. 
San  Francisco,  recently  deliv- 
ered to  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  Honolulu,  a  steel, 
twin  screw,  diesel  engined  tug  for 
inter-island  service.  This  tug. 
christened  Eleu.  has  the  following 
general  characteristics: 

Length  over-all  125'0" 

Length  between 

perpendiculars  117'0" 

Beam,  molded  28'0" 

Depth,  molded  16'0" 

Draft   13'0" 

Trim  by  stern  32" 

Shaft  horsepower  on  twin 

screws 1120 

Speed  on  trial,  knots 11.4 

The  hull  of  the  Eleu  is  arranged 
and  subdivided  as  shown  in  the 
plans  reproduced  herewith.  The 
pilot  house  and  rooms  above  the 
steel  deck  house  are  of  pine  with 
all  outside  doors  and  door  trim  in 
teak;  all  inside  doors  in  oak.  Offi- 
cers' quarters  are  in  the  deck  house 
and  the  crew's  quarters  forward. 
The  latter  are  fitted  with  ten  sani- 


Thc  tug 


Bay.      This  vessel 
;  as  being  the  handsomest  tug  that  had  been  built  i 


claimed   by 

a  Bay  shipyard. 


tary  pipe  berths  and  ten  stee! 
clothes  lockers.  All  accommodations 
have  the  steel  deck  covered  with 
Linatol. 

The  galley  is  equipped  with  Ray 
oil  burning  range  and  with  Frigid- 
aire  refrigerator. 

Machinery 

Two  560-brake  horsepower  Fair- 


banks-Morse C-0  diesels  drive  the 
boat  through  direct  connection  to 
twin  screws.  The.se  are  4-cylinder 
16x20.  2-cycle,  solid  injection  en- 
gines and  are  figured  to  run  at  250 
revolutions  a  minute  normal  speed. 
The  auxiliary  diesel  generating  set 
providing  light,   starting    air,    and 


General    arrangement   plans   of  the   steel   tug   Eleu   showing    the 


nmodations  and  arrangement  of  machinery. 


June 

auxiliary  power  is  a  60-horsepower 
Fairbanks-Morse  C-0  diesel  driving 
a  40-kilowatt,  125-volt  Fairbanks- 
Morse  generator  and  a  Fairbanks- 
Morse  compressor,  6'4  by  3-1/8  by 
5I4  inches,  with  a  capacity  of  50 
cubic  feet  per  minute  at  250  pounds 
per  square  inch.  All  of  the  service 
pumps  are  of  Fairbanks-Morse  man- 
ufacture and  are  driven  by  Fair- 
banks-Morse motors. 

A  De  Laval  oil  purifier  takes  care 
of  the  lubricating  oil  for  the  diesels. 
An  adequate  supply  of  fresh  water 
for  the  galley  and  for  drinking  pur- 
poses is  assured  by  a  Westco  auto- 
matic system  with  a  capacity  of 
250  gallons  per  hour. 

On  the  pilot  house  and  bridge 
we  noted  the  installation  of  two 
Lietz  compensating  box  compasses, 
Cory  engine  room  telegraphs.  Cun- 
ningham whistle.  Cunningham  elec- 
tric steering  gear  and  telemotor. 
The  windlass  and  the  towing  engine 
are  also  of  Cunningham  manufac- 
ture. For  emergency  light  and 
power  purposes  there  is  installed 
a  battery  of  96  Edison  A-8-H  cells. 

The  Bethlehem  plant  also  deliv- 
ered, along  with  the  Eleu,  a  large 
steel  barge  designed  for  carrying 
pineapples  in  the  inter-island  serv- 
ice. As  an  initial  work-out  prior  to 
entering  her  regular  service,  the 
Eleu  towed  this  barge  over  the  long 


Control  stand  in  engine  room  of  tug  Eleu 
simple  and   efficient  control   of  the  Fairbai 
marine  type  diesel  engine. 

ocean   lane  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu. 


Some  Pacific 

Sterling  Engined  Pumpers 

FTER  observing  the  remark- 
able performance  of  the  three 
Columbia  River  fireboats 
owned  by  the  City  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, the  City  of  Tacoma  authorized 
the  bidders  to  include  Sterling  en- 
gines. The  design  of  the  Tacoma 
fireboat  is  from  the  board  of  Pro- 
fessor T.  C.  Rowland  of  Seattle,  and 
the  boat  is  being  built  by  the  Coast 
Line  Shipbuilding  Co.  The  length  is 
96  feet,  beam  21  feet  6  inches,  and 
the  draft,  when  loaded  with  full 
equipment,  will  be  6  feet,  making 
it  possible  for  these  boats  to  man- 
oeuver  in  fairly  shallow  waters. 

The  Portland  fireboats  were  re- 
ported recently  as  having  extin- 
guished a  dock  fire,  a  very  difficult 
fire  to  fight  because  the  flames 
were  under  the  dock.  The  big  Ster- 
lings were  speeded  up  to  1350  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  probably  the 
fastest  speed  8-inch  bore  9-inch 
stroke  engines  have  ever  been  run 
for  duty,  and  the  tremendous  pres- 
sure  developed    was    sufficient  to 


Fireboats 

Giving  Good  Satisfacrion 

knock  the  4-inch  thick  plank  dock- 
ing loose  so  that  the  source  of  the 
fire  could  be  reached. 

The  Portland  f  iveboats  are  equip- 
ped with  two  8-cylinder  565-horse- 
power  engines  and  two  6-cylinder 
425-horsepower  engines,  totaling 
1980-horsepower  per  boat. 


The  Tacoma  boat  will 
have  four  pumping  en- 
gines totaling  1800-horse- 
power  and  one  main  pro- 
pelling engine.  The  hull 
speed  can  be  augmented 
by  two  wing  engines  ar- 
ranged for  clutch  connec- 
tion to  outboard  propeller 
shafts,  making  a  total  of 
three  engines  on  propellers 
when  proceeding  to  the 
fire. 

These  are  remarkable 
fire  fighters.  The  Portland 
boats  having  greaterhorse- 
power,  throw  approximate- 
ly 10,000  gallons  per  min- 
ute at  200  pounds  pres- 
sure, and  there  are  three 
of  these  boats.  The  Ta- 
coma boat  will  handle 
about  10,000  gallons  per 
minute  at  180  pounds  pres- 
sure. 

Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia, launched  a  new 
fire  boat  with  Sterling  en- 
gines last  year,  also  Wil- 
mington, California,  while 
Jacksonville  and  Norfolk 
built  boats  were  Sterling 
powered  a  number  of  years 
ago. 
Among  the  desirable  attributes  of 
the  Sterling  engine  are:  removable 
cylinder  sleeve  construction,  dual 
valves  in  the  head,  counterweighted 
and  dynamically  balanced  crank- 
shaft, and  oil  cooler  and  filters. 

The  Sterling  Viking  II  series  of 
engines,  8-inch  bore,  9-inch  stroke, 
are  among  the  largest  engines  ever 
constructed  for  a  speed  of  1200 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  fact 
that  they  have  shown  utmost  relia- 
bility on  fire  duty  and  are  preferred 
for  such  duty,  would  indicate  an 
equal  ability  for  yacht  power. 
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View   of   the  shops,   SterLng   Engine   Company,    showmg   engmes   under   construct 
the  Tacoma  fireboat.  These  engines  have  been  finished  since  this  picture  i 
one  of  them  was  on  exhibition  by  King-Knight  Company  of  San  Francisco 
Pacific  Coast  Motorboat  Show  held  m  San  Francisco. 


\\  hall,  shown  above,  is  modified  French  style,  with  walls 
lu    iait.    high-lighted    in    gold    leaf,    and    drapes    in    peach 
damask   hung    from   cornices    finiched    in   gold   leaf.      All   wall    and 
ceiling   panels  are  Vehisote.   At   the   left   is   shown 

i  this  room  with  davenports  in  fine  silk  velvet  and  fr: 
A   cpecial   feature   is  the   beautiful   console  table   and  mirror  in   ela- 
borately carved  walnut,  high-lighted  in  gold  leaf. 
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reception  room  being  of  the  directoire  design 
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SMOKING  ROOM 
Enlarged  and  remodeled  in  its  en- 
tirety, the  smoking  room  on  the  Presi- 
dent Adams  is  finished  m  hght  arti- 
choke green  smooth  Vchisotc  wall  pan- 
els, which  make  a  charming  co—'-'"''- 
tion  with  the  interesting  Goodye 
ber  tile  flooring  pattern  in  mcdiu 
brown  and  terra  cotta.  The  cha 
of  hand-made  carded  walnut  c 
with  soft  top  grain  green  m. 
leather.  The  radiators  arc  transformed 
into  handsome  console  tables  witli 
bronze  grille  screens.  The  fire  place, 
shown  at  left,  is  of  handsome  design 
in  hand-car%ed  walnut  mantel  with 
black  and  gold  marble  facing  and  with 
a  handsome  pair  of  Nubian  lion  and- 
irons  flanking  the   Magic  Coal  grate. 


um  red 


DINING  ROOM 

The  dining  room  on  the  Presi- 
dent Adams  is  shown  at  the 
right  and  left.  This  room  is  fit- 
ted with  tables  of  various  sizes 
for  2,  4,  6,  or  8  persons,  and  in 
its  decoration  and  color  scheme 
carries  out  the  intimate  home  din- 
ing room  atmosphere.  The  walls 
are  in  flesh  colored  Vehisote. 
and  drapes  aqua  marine  taffei 
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ill   accommodate 

.    -class    passenger 

sitting.  All  design  and 
of  the  interior  decora- 
tions, drapes,  and  furnishings  of 
the  new  passenger  accommoda- 
tions on  the  President  Adams 
were  by  A.  F.  Marten  Company 
of  San  Francisco. 


Workboats  and  Their  Power  Plants 


More  than  200  seine 
boats  are  ready  to  operate 
in  fisheries  tributary  to 
Puget  Sound  waters  this 
year,  in  addition  to  400 
trollers  and  300  halibut 
boats.  Twenty-two  seine 
boats  are  being  built  at 
various  yards  in  Tacoma 
for  Alaska  and  California 
interests.  This  season  the 
Port  of  Tacoma  construct- 
ed a  fishing  dock  at  the 
port  piers  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000  to  house  the  fleet 
moored  there,  in  addition 
to  a  new  net  house  on  the 
property.  Approximately 
$10,000,000  annual  income 
is  represented  by  the  Pu- 
get Sound  fishing  fleet. 
Practically  the  entire  fleet 
is  propelled  by  internal 
combustion  motors,  either 
diesel  or  gasoline. 


The  J.  M.  Martinac  boat- 
yards at  Tacoma  have 
succeeded  in  setting 
what  is  believed  to  be  a  record  for 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast  in  the  num- 
ber of  boats  built  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1929.  By  the  first  of 
June  fifteen  commercial  craft  cost- 
ing from  $20,000  to  $35,000  each 
have  either  slid  down  the  ways  or 
will  be  in  process  of  completion. 
Tucked  away  between  two  great 
swing  bridges  on  the  city  waterway, 
J.  M.  (Joe)  Martinac  and  his  crew 
of  boat  builders  are  operating  a 
yard  which,  though  not  very  large 
in  area,  fairly  bristles  with  ac- 
tivity. Just  back  of  the  yard  are  the 
plants  of  the  Wheeler  Osgood  Com- 
pany and  the  St.  Paul  and  Tacoma 
Lumber  Company,  with  ample  sup- 
plies of  the  finest  ship  timber.  Last 
month  a  piece  of  clear  fir,  12x12 
and  84  feet  long,  was  cut  from  a 
Cascade  forest  giant  and  promptly 
found  subsea  quarters  as  the  keel 
of  a  heavy  purse  seiner.  During  the 
week  of  May  6,  keels  were  laid 
down  for  Hulls  29  and  30,  purse 
seiners. 


The  Martin  Newall  booth  at  the  San  Francisco  Motor- 
boat  Show,  with  its  Tubbs  Cordage  exhibit  under  the 
charge  of  Cappy  Chittenden,  a  veteran  yachtsman  and 
interesting  marine  character,  was  one  of  the  high  spots 
in  the  exposition. 


Hull  29  is  for  Rudolph  Franulo- 

vich  of  Anacortes  and  will  be  56  x 
15  X  7  feet  and  powered  with  a  500- 
horsepower  Washington-Estep,  3- 
cylinder,  diesel.  She  will  be  used  in 
Alaska  waters. 

Hull  30  is  for  Paul  Martinis  of 
Everett,  also  a  purse  seiner  of  76 
feet  length,  18.6  feet  beam,  9  feet 
depth,  and  will  be  powered  with  a 
165-horsepower  Washin^ton-Estep 
diesel. 

Buchen  and  Heinen  Packing  Com- 
pany of  Port  Armstrong,  Alaska, 
has  ordered  from  the  Martinac  yard 
a  seiner  of  70  feet  length,  17  feet 
beam,  8.6  feet  depth,  which  will  be 
powered  with  a  120-horsepower 
Viking  diesel  of  the  new  type  being 
built  by  the  Markey  Machinery 
Company  in  Seattle. 

Tony  Cordich  of  Tacoma  has  or- 
dered for  completion  by  the  end  of 
June  a  seiner  of  56  feet  length,  15 
feet  beam,  7  feet  depth,  to  be  pow- 
ered with  a  40-horsepower  Frisco- 
Standard   of  the   old   reliable   type 


which  has  done  duty  in  another  of 
Mr.  Cordich's  fishing  boats. 

Tony  Slessa  of  Monterey,  Califor- 
nia, has  ordered  a  76-foot  seiner 
which  will  carry  a  16.5-horsepower 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel. 

The  Lake  Union  Dry  Dock  and 
Machine  Works,  Seattle,  have  com- 
pleted work  on  the  cruiser  Reliance, 
a  gasoline  driven  ship  of  45  by  11.6 
by  3  feet,  powered  with  a  Redwing 
engine  of  100  horsepower,  which 
gives  her  a  speed  of  about  14  knots. 
Pilot  house  control,  540  gallons 
gasoline  storage,  and  sleeping  ac- 
commodations for  seven  all  make 
her  an  ideal  little  ship  for  shallow 
draft,  long  cruising  radius  work 
which  she  will  encounter  in  her  work 
on  the  BeringSea,  Yukon  River,  Tan- 
ana  River,  and  Norton  Sound.  She  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  National 
Grocery   Company   of   Seattle   as   a 


ai  standpoint,  the  ex- 
hibit of  John  Twigg  and  Sons  at  the  San 
Francisco  Motorboat  Show  was  in  a  class  by 
itself.  It  is  a  transverse  half-section  of  a 
92-foot  yacht  as  built  by  Twigg,  with  auxil- 
iary engine  in  place  and  with  several  other 
fittings  attached.  A  crowd  of  amateur  boat- 
builders  would  be  found  examining  carefully 
this  interesting  construction  on  almost  any 
afternoon  or  evening. 


.  pleasure  boat  show  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Boat  Indus- 
of   Northern   California,    from   both    educational    and   fmancia^ 
points,   was  an   unqualified   success.   We  show   above  a   general 
of   part  of   exposition  and  close-ups  of  several  of  the  booths, 
se  pictures  by  no  means  begin  to  tell  the  story    but  they  do  re- 
way  the  character  and  quality  of  the  exhibits.    1  his 
annual  affair,  and  space  for   1930  is  already  over- 


present 
show  will  b, 
subscribed. 


of 


of 


riom  top  to  bottom:  At  left,  a  general   .  -- 

the  "Show  Boat";  the  Julius  Brunton  booth  featurmg  WlUard  sior- 
aae  batteries:  and  the  general  ship  chandlery  booth  of  Johnson, 
Joseph,  and  G.  M.  Josslyn  SC  Co.  Right,  the  Haviside  booth,  fea.ur- 
ng  boat  hardware,  chandlery,  plumbing,  and  sails:  Geo.  W.  Knea^ 
booth,  with  speed  boat  and  crui.ette;  Ets  Hokin  &  Galvan  booth 
engineering    specialties,    including    txide    storage 


nery  subsidiary  organization. 


This  interesting  picture  shows  three  large  fishing  boats  in  frame  at  the  yard  of  the 
Campbell  Machine  Works,  San  Diego,  California,  Two  of  these  hulls  are  each  to  be 
powered  with  a  400-horscpower,  6-cylindcr,  Union  diesel  engine  and  a  45-horsepower 
Union  diesel  generating  set;  the  other  is  to  be  powered  with  a  350-horsepower,  7-cylinder 
Union  diesel  engine  and  a  30-horsepower  Union  diesel  auxiliary  generating  set. 

Another    300-horscpower.   6-cylindcr   Union   diesel   and    a    30-horsepower   Union    diesel 
generating  set  have  been  sold  by  the  Campbell  Machine  Works  and  are  being  installed  by 
them  in  the  hull  of  the  Mariner,  which  was  rammed  and  nearly  sunk  a  few  months  back 
by  an  oil  tanker. 


commercial  salesman's  floating 
headquarters  for  conducting  whole- 
saling business  during  the  open 
navigation  season.  She  leaves  June 
15  on  the  Xanana,  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Line  for  Nome.  Captain 
David  E,  Dunbar,  veteran  Yukon 
skipper,  will  command  the  new 
ship.  Formerly  he  operated  the  Sea- 
Nat  on  the  same  routes  for  seven 
years. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Good,  Seattle,  is  com- 
pleting the  cruiser  Anna  Helen,  a 
70-foot  ship  with  17-feet  beam  and 
powered  with  a  100-horsepower 
Washin.?ton-Estep  diesel,  for  spe- 
cial summer  excursion  work  along 
the  Alaska  peninsula  from  Seward. 
The  ship  will  mainly  carry  passen- 
gers from  Seward  to  Katamia  Na- 
tional Park,  or  the  Valley  of  Ten 
Thousand  Smokes. 


Seattle  designed  her. 

The  Northwestern  Fisheries  also 
have  two  other  boats  which  were 
recently  delivered  by  the  Mojean 
and  Ericson  yard,  the  Karluk  and 
the  Howkan,  twin-sister  ships.  4.5 
by  14  feet,  each  powered  with  30- 
horsepower  Frisco-Standard  gaso- 
line engine,  and  mainly  operated  as 
purse  seiners  in  Alaska  waters.  The 
Booth  Fisheries  control  the  North- 
western Fisheries,  which  is  the  can- 


Western  Boat  Building  Company, 

Tacoma,  is  completing  work  on  two 
big  cannery  tenders  for  the  North- 
west Fisheries  Company,  making 
five  large  fishing  vessels  that  will 
be  added  to  the  fleet  during  1929. 
These  boats  will  be  83  feet  long, 
19.6  feet  beam.  One  will  be  powered 
by  a  200-horsepower  Atlas-Imperial 
diesel  engine;  the  other  with  a  200- 
horsepower,  6-cylinder  Washington- 
Estep  diesel. 

Emel  Packing  Company  has  ord- 
ered from  this  yard  a  76  by  18  foot 
cannery  tender,  to  be  powered  with 
a  135-horsepower  Atlas-Imperial 
diesel. 

This  yard  is  building  a  halibut 
boat  for  Chris  Hall,  to  be  63  by  16 
feet  and  powered  with  a  90-horse- 
power  Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engine. 

Other  jobs  recently  completed 
were  two  large  purse  seiners  for 
the  Nootka  Packing  Company  of 
Vancouver.  British  Columbia,  each 
powered  with  a  100-horsepower 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel.  Four  others 
of  similar  design  are  also  being 
built  at  the  Western  Boat  Building 
Company's  yards. 

At  the  recent  Motorboat  Show 
held  in  San  Francisco,  the  U.  S. 
Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey  had  on 
display,  as  part  of  its  exhibit,  sex- 
tant mirrors  made  of  stellite,  a  steel 
alloy.  The  Service  has  used  these 
for  several  years  and  find  that  they 
give  very  satifactorj'  service  as  they 
are  unaffected  by  salt  spray  and 
water. 

Many  inquiries  were  made  re- 
garding these  by  spectators. 


Mojean  and  Ericson,  Tacoma,  re- 
cently delivered  the  fast  cannery 
tender-towboat  the  Shelikof  to  order 
of  the  Northwestern  Fisheries,  Se- 
attle, for  duty  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
The  big  ship  is  80  by  14  by  6  feet 
and  is  powered  with  a  200-horse- 
power.  6-cylinder  Washington- 
Estep  diesel  and  is  electrically 
equipped  throughout  and  capable  of 
long  voyages  in  the  very  shallow 
waters,  as  are  encountered  in  Ber- 
ing Sea  navigation.  H.  C.  Hansen  of 
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The  Harbors  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia 


IN  talking  of  Victoria  as  a  port, 
one  should  really  use  the  plural, 
for  Victoria  has  three  excellent 
harbors;    the    Outer   Harbor,    com- 
prising Rithet's   wharves,   with   an 
area  of  16  acres,  and  the  Canadian 
National   Docks   at     Ogden     Point 
(these  covering  some  30  acres)  ;  the 
Inner  Harbor;  and  the  famous  Es- 
quimau  Harbor.   940    acres   in   ex- 
tent. The  Outer  Harbor  and  Esqui- 
mau are  used  chiefly  by  ocean-go- 
ing    ships,     the    Inner   Harbor   by 
coastwise    vessels.     Besides    these 
harbors,   safe   sheltered   anchorage 
can  be  found  in  the  Royal  Roads  off 
the  entrance  to  Esquimau  Harbor. 
The  Outer  Harbor  docks  are  able 
to  berth   any   ship   afloat,    and   all 
vessels  can  enter  and  leave  under 
their  own  steam.  The  Ogden  Point 
docks  have  two  piers,  protected  by 
a  solid  granite  breakwater  2750  feet 
long.  One  side  of  the  pier,  nearest 
the    breakwater,    is    1000    feet    in 
length;  the  other  side,  and  the  sides 
of  the  adjoining  piers  are  each  800 
feet.  The  width  of  each  pier  is  250 
feet  separated  by  a  minimum  depth 
of  38  feet  at  low  tide.  These  piers 
have  a  warehouse  space  of  180.000 
square  feet,  fresh  water  hose  con- 
nections  every   twenty    feet,    good 
passenger  accommodation  and  con- 
veniences. All  berths  on  Pier  A  are 
fitted  with  floating  fender  logs  and 
the     corners  of  both     piers     with 
spring  buffers.   As  both  piers  are 
constructed  of  solid  stone  and  ce- 
ment they  will   carrj-   any   weight. 
There  is  "ample  berthage  for  eight 
ocean-going  vessels. 

Besides  other  m.erchandise,  over 
12.000.000  feet  of  lumber  was  ship- 


The  Esquimalt  dock 


ped  from  the  Ogden  Point  docks 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
roads, who  manage  them  for  the 
Canadian  government,  have  now 
organized  at  these  docks  a  lumber 
assembly  plant  for  the  whole  of 
Vancouver  Island,  the  lumber  re- 
sources of  which  are  over  127  bil- 
lion feet. 

Rithet's  Wharf,  the  other  section 
of  Victoria's  Outer  Harbor,  com- 
prises three  wharves,  with  from  27 
to  33  feet  of  water.  No.  1  wharf 
has  a  length  of  688  feet  by  100  feet 
wide  and  a  shed  541  feet  by  60  feet. 
wUh  a  carrying  capacity  of  16,000 
tons.  At  the  ends  of  the  sheds  are 
open  spaces  for  rough  freight  of 
58,000  feet  and  10,500  feet.  Five 
slips  give  ample  facilities  for  hand- 
ling cargo  through  ships'  ports.  No. 
2  Wharf  is  1050  feet  in  length  by 


the  basin. 


125  feet  in  width,  with  shed  818 
feet  in  length,  varying  in  width 
from  59  to  90  feet;  floor  area,  68.- 
000;  carrying  capacity,  13,000  tons; 
open  space  at  ends  of  shed.  21,500 
and  18.000  for  rough  freight;  depth 
of  water.  31  feet:  space  between 
wharves.  190  feet.  There  is  also 
berthage  of  300  feet  frontage  where 
small  vessels  can  be  made  fast  in  25 
feet  of  water,  and  two  sheds,  re- 
spectively of  20.100  feet,  storing 
about  4000  tons,  and  8000  feet,  stor- 
ing 1800  tons. 

The  Inner  Harbor  is  used  chiefly 
by  coastwise  vessels;  but  sailing 
ships  and  large  steamers  also  enter 
it.  On  its  northwest  shores  are  80 
acres  of  industrial  sites,  with  rail- 
road and  trackage  facilities  and 
water  frontage.  These  sUes  are 
owned  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. 


harbor  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
It  right,  showing  developments  to  date. 


get 


The  steamer  City  of  Victoria  of 
the  Edmonds-Victoria  Ferry  Com- 
pany, put  into  the  Todd  Dry  Docks, 
Inc.,  Seattle,  early  in  May  to  under- 
go a  complete  overhauling  and  gen- 
eral remodeling,  preparatory  to  be- 
ing placed  on  the  new  Edmonds 
(Washington)  —  Victoria  (British 
Columbia)  double  daily  service 
early  in  June.  The  alterations 
planned  by  her  owners  call  for  an 
expenditure  of  about  $60,000,  which 
includes  the  construction  of  a  glass- 
enclosed  observation  salon,  25  by 
40  feet  in  size  forward  on  the  upper 
deck,  remodeling  of  the  whole  in- 
terior, and  extensive  repairs  to  her 
machinery. 

The  City  of  Victoria  is  293  feet 
8  inches  long,  54  feet  beam,  and  16 
feet  depth,  of  about  1900  gross  tons. 
Her  triple  expansion  engine,  of 
3000-horsepower,  gives  her  an  oper- 
ating speed  of  about  16  knots.  She 
has  sleeping  accommodations  for 
278  passengers  and  carries  750  on 
day  runs,  as  well  as  65  automobiles. 
So  successful  was  her  first  season 
during  1928  on  the  new  short  run 
from  Edmonds,  just  12  miles  north 
of  Seattle,  that  her  owners  decided 
to  remodel  her  and  make  the  run  a 
permanent  one  starting  with  the 
1929  tourist  season. 


The  Port  of  Tacoma  called  for 
bids  on  May  10  for  a  new  cold  stor- 
age warehouse  adjoining  the  tran- 
sit shed  on  Pier  2  to  be  completed 
in  time  to  care  for  the  1929  apple 
crop.  The  new  warehouse  will  be  a 
concrete  and  steel  structure,  189  by 
130  feet  and  four  stories  high,  cost- 
ing about  $200,000  and  equipped 
with  modern  mechanical  refrigera- 


tion. It  will  be  connected  with  the 
main  transit  shed  by  conveyors  and 
cranes  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  stored  fruits. 


The  W.  B.  Foshay  interests  of 
Minneapolis  succeeded  in  putting 
over  a  very  important  marine  trans- 
action for  Puget  Sound  when,  on 
May  8,  the  Kitsap  County  Trans- 
portation Company  and  the  newly 
formed  Sound  Freight  Lines,  both 
of  Seattle,  were  bought  and  merged 
by  W.  B.  Foshay  into  one  large  op- 
erating company.  This  transaction 
involves  a  fleet  of  five  big  ferries 
and  18  fast  passenger  and  freight 
vessels  serving  practically  all  ports 
of  Puget  Sound.  Captain  John  L. 
Anderson,  founder  and  president  of 
the  Kitsap  County  organization,  and 
Captain  F.  W.  Lovejoy,  who  found- 
ed the  Sound  Freight  Lines,  which 
early  in  April  acquired  the  entire 
business  and  fleet  of  the  Merchants 
Transportation  Company,  jointly 
made  public  the  announcement  of 
the  new  combine. 

The  Foshay  investment  in  this 
merger  is  over  $1,000,000.  The  Fo- 
shay interests  already  operate 
Alaskan  steamship  service  and  are 
now  building  a  $300,000  steel  motor- 
ship  at  the  Lake  Washington  Ship- 
yards for  the  Puget  Sound-Alaska 
trade. 

The  great  Kitsap  Peninsula  is 
served  throughout  its  length  by  the 
passenger  and  freight  lines  of  the 
new  concern  as  well  as  by  three  of 
its  ferry  routes.  Plans  for  a  large 
new  ferry  are  expected  to  be  re- 
leased at  any  time. 


The  Foss  Launch  and  Tug  Con 


pany,  Tacoma,  has  recently  finished 
work  in  its  yards  on  the  trim  little 
motor  tug  Drew  Foss,  built  for 
heavy  duty  in  the  bays  and  inlets 
of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  She 
is  powered  with  a  120-horsepower 
Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  of  four  cyl- 
inders and  went  into  service  April 
18. 

The  same  company  is  also  speed- 
ing work  on  the  conversion  of  the 
large  seagoing  tug.  Andrew  Foss, 
from  steam  to  diesel  operation.  She 
is  97  feet  4  inches  by  27  feet  9 
inches  by  9  feet  and  was  formerly 
powered  with  a  350-horsepower 
steam  plant.  Her  new  power  will  be 
a  400-horsepower  6-cylinder  Busch- 
Sulzer  diesel,  and  she  will  be 
equipped  with  steam  heat,  hot  and 
cold  running  water,  and  a  Frigid- 
aire  cooling  system  of  the  latest 
design.  She  is  intended  for  off- 
shore duty  and  heavy  towing  up- 
sound. 

The  small  tug  No.  11,  recently 
wrecked  in  a  collision  with  a  barge 
near  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
is  also  being  repaired  at  the  Foss 
yard. 

The  Foss  Launch  and  Tug  Com- 
pany operates  one  of  the  largest 
towing  systems  on  Puget  Sound, 
having  25  ships  in  its  fleet,  of 
which  20  are  diesel  powered.  With- 
in a  year  or  two,  according  to  H.  0. 
Foss,  manager,  practically  all 
steam  equipment  will  be  replaced 
bv  diesel. 


TRADE  NOTE 


Tug  Salvage  King,  owned  by  Pacific  Salvage  Company  of  Victoria   and  V 


George  S.  Lacey,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, manufacturers'  representa- 
tive, who  makes  a  specialty  of  mar- 
ine products,  has  been  appointed  by 
L.  W.  Ferdinand  &  Co..  Boston,  dis- 
tributor of  Jeffery's  Marine  Glues 
and  manufacturers  of  Ferdico  pro- 
ducts as  their  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentatives. 

While  L.  W.  Ferdinand's  business 
on  the  coast  is  being  ably  taken 
care  of  by  their  local  jobbers,  the 
increase  in  the  demand  and  the  use 
of  marine  glues  has  become  so  great 
the  last  few  years  that  they  felt 
that  a  personal  representative  was 
necessary  to  better  serve  the  terri- 
tory. It  will  be  Mr.  Lacey's  concern 
and  pleasure  to  educate  the  trade  to 
the  uses  of  the  different  kinds  of 
marine  glues  and  their  particular 
applications. 


,  URING  the  past  decade  there 
[has  been  a  tremendous  growth 
in  the  Puget  Sound  region  both 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  in- 
dustrial establishments  and  in  its 
ocean  commerce.  Not  a  mere  stat- 
istical growth;  but  a  self-evident, 
proved  growth  shown  by  the  great 
influx  of  deep  sea  ships  from  many 
nations.  The  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  is  fortunate  in  being 
gifted  with  four  focal  points  from 
and  to  which  ships  of  every  mari- 
time nation  carry  cargoes.  The 
furtherest  north  of  these  points. 
Puget  Sound,  has  since  the  early 
forties  sprawled  its  commerce  over 
its  3400  miles  of  shoreline  like  a 
lazy  octopus.  Town  after  town  has 
seen  its  day  as  the  site  of  a  mill 
and  a  dock.  One  product  and  one 
cargo  to  load.  But  since  the  revival 
of  Pacific  Ocean  shipping  with 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  a 
great  change  has  come  over  the  de- 
velopment of  Puget  Sound  terminal 
facilities,  and  some  of  its  ports  are 
leading  the  world  in  certain  phases 
of  port  operation. 

For    many    years,    Olympia,    the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Washington 


By  Charles  F.  A.  Mann 

and  southernmost  point  on  Puget 
Sound,  peacefully  dreamed  on  the 
hill  above  the  southern  end  of 
Hood's  Canal,  200  miles  by  water 
from  the  sea  entrance  to  Puget 
Sound.  Her  oyster  beds  and  lumber 
mills  yielded  a  nice  annual  revenue 
and  trainloads  of  lumber  from  the 
interior  of  the  coastal  shelf  went 
by  her  doors  dail.v  on  the  main  line 
in  the  tunnel  under  the  city  to  ports 
down-sound,  while  dozens  of  barges 
towed  the  locally  cut  lumber  to 
down-sound  ports  and  nobody 
thought  of  moving  the  oyster  beds 
and  building  an  ocean  wharf. 

Six  or  eight  years  ago,  definite 
plans  for  the  magnificent  new  cap- 
itol  building  were  formulated  by 
the  Capitol  Commission.  The  oy- 
ster beds  were  moved  into  another 
bay  further  west  because  the  grow- 
ing city  polluted  the  waters.  Tum- 
water,  neighboring  suburb,  long 
famous  for  its  beer,  was  converted 
into  a  paper  mill,  and  the  port  idea 
was  born  at  last ! 

After  hard  work  by  prominent 
Olympians,  late  in  the  fall  of  1926 
the   Port    Commission    of    Thurston 


A  busy  day 


of  Olympia  Terminal. 


County  officially  began  operations 
as  the  Port  of  Olympia  with  one 
small  wharf  and  loading  dolphin, 
mainly  loading  lumber.  Shortly 
afterwards.  E.  C.  Gribble,  formerly 
with  the  Port  of  Tacoma.  joined  the 
port  organization  and  started  things 
going.  In  just  over  two  years  from 
a  very  small  beginning,  the  port 
has  reached  a  high  peak  of  success. 
During  1928,  207,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  was  loaded  over  the  port 
piers  besides  8.300  tons  of  general 
cargo.  From  one  or  two  local  lines, 
the  shipping  services  have  grown 
until  they  now  total  eleven,  reach- 
ing to  all  ports  of  the  world,  with 
many  more  due  to  begin  service  this 
summer. 

The  Port  of  Olympia  began  opera- 
tions on  thirty  acres  of  land,  but  it 
is  extending  to  include  150  acres  of 
wharfage  and  industrial  property. 
The  present  equipment  includes  a 
main  dock  1834  feet  long,  equipped 
with  double  shipside  tracks  and 
cross-overs  every  200  feet;  transit 
shed  of  3000  tons  capacity  equipped 
with  a  marine  elevator  of  10  tons 
capacity;  another  transit  shed  to 
be  completed  by  June  15,  with  a 
capacity  of  3000  tons;  and  cold 
storage  to  be  completed  June  15 
with  capacity  of  4100  barrels  of 
berries  and  30  carloads  of  miscel- 
laneous products. 

The  Port  owns  and  operates  all 
trackage  and  owns  a  locomotive 
crane,  a  fleet  of  tractors,  stackers, 
and  trailers,  besides  a  switch 
engine. 

Olympia  lies  at  the  heart  of  a 
highly  productive  region,  rich  in 
agricultural,  mineral,  and  lumber 
resources.  The  commissioners  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  port  is  oper- 
ated are  Fred  W.  Stocking,  presi- 
dent; P.  F.  Knight,  secretary;  and 
Peter  G.  Schmidt.  Ernest  C.  Gribble 
is  manager,  George  F.  Yotis  is 
counselor,  and  E.  L.  Van  Epps  is 
auditor. 


THE  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  has 
received  an  order  for  the  com- 
plete turbine  electric  propulsion 
equipment  with  the  motors  and 
control  for  all  auxiliary'  machinery 
for  three  new  turbine  electric  coast 
guard  cutters.  These  cutters  will  be 
built  by  the  General  Engineering 
and  Dry  Dock  Company  of  Oakland, 
California,  and  will  be  similar  in 
hull  and  machinery  particulars  to 
the  five  Westinghouse-equipped 
turbine  electric  cutters,  Champlain, 
Chelan,  Pontchartrain,  Tahoe,  and 
Mendota  recently  put  in  service. 

Each  cutter  will  be  propelled  by 
a  3200  shaft  horsepower  synchron- 
ous motor  of  60  cycles,  2300  volts, 
at  163.5  revolutions  per  minute. 
Power  for  the  propulsion  motor  will 
be  supplied  by  one  main  turbine 
generator  unit  of  2460  kilowatts, 
operating  at  a  speed  of  3600  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 
The  main  turbine  driving  this  unit 


is  of  the  well-known  Westinghouse 
combination  impulse  and  reaction 
type  designed  for  operation  at  250 
pounds  steam  pressure,  175  degrees 
superheat,  and  28^2  inches  vacuum. 
The  turbine  has  two  bearings  and 
is  connected  by  means  of  a  solid 
coupling  to  the  main  generator.  The 
impulse  element  of  the  main  tur- 
bine carries  two  rows  of  moving 
blades  and  one  row  of  stationary 
blades.  The  reaction  element  con- 
sists of  twenty-two  rows  of  moving 
blades  and  twenty-two  rows  of  sta- 
tionary blades. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  steam 
economy,  four  nozzle  blocks  are 
provided,  each  containing  a  number 
of  nozzles.  These  nozzle  blocks  are 
used  in  pairs,  one  pair  being  used 
for  slow  speed  and  the  other  pair 
for  high  speed. 

The  generation  of  auxiliary  power 
in  these  new  cutters  differs  from 
the  Chelan  class  in  that  there  is  no 


dual  drive  arrangement.  There  are 
two  3-unit  auxiliary  power  sets 
each  comprising  a  turbine,  an  alter- 
nating current  generator,  and  a  di- 
rect current  machine.  There  is  also 
a  2-unit  auxiliary  power  set  which 
consists  of  an  alternating  current 
generator  and  a  turbine. 

A  main  condenser  and  an  auxil- 
iary condenser  with  attendant 
equipment  are  provided  with  the 
usual  control  panel  and  auxiliary 
switchboard  for  the  distribution  of 
power  to  the  deck  and  underdeck 
auxiliaries  and  lighting  circuits. 

The  following  alternating  current 
motors  with  control  will  be  supplied 
to  drive  underdeck  auxiliary  mach- 
inery : 

One  main  circulating  pump  motor 
of  25  hp. 

One  auxiliary  circulating  pump 
motor  of  10  hp. 

One  sanitary  pump  motor  of  10 
hp. 


The  United  States  Coast  Guard  Service  is  thoroughly  sold  on  the 
advantages  of  the  electric  drive  and,  in  cooperation  with  Westing- 
house Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  the  engineering  per- 
sonnel of  that  ser\ice  have  been  perfecting  the  so-called  central  sta- 
tion type  of  turbo-electric  marine  propulsion  machinery. 

The  three  Coast  Guard  cutters  now  being  built  by  the  General 
Engineering  &  Drydock  Company  of  Oakland.  California,  will  be 
equipped  with  the  latest  form  of  this  drive,  which  will  be  practic- 
ally identical  to  that  installed  on  the  Chelan,  whose  turbo-generating 
plant  is  shown  in  the  picture  above,  with  a  close-tip  of  the  control 
board  in  the  engine  room  at  the  right. 
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One  bilge  pump  motor  of  10  hp. 

One  fuel  oil  pump  motor  of  5  hp. 

Two  lubricating  oil  pump  motors 
of  3  hp.  each. 

One  refrigeration  machine  motor 
of  5  hp. 

One  evaporator  feed  pump  motor 
of  1  hp. 

One  fresh  water  pump  motor  of 
1  hp. 

One  lathe  motor  of  2  hp. 

One  drill  press  motor  of  1  hp. 

One  fire  pump  motor  of  25  hp. 


Two  main  condensate  pump  mo- 
tors of  3  hp.  each. 

One  au.xiliarv  condensate  motor 
cf  1  hp. 

Alternating  current  motors  and 
control  will  also  be  supplied  for  the 
deck  au.xiliary  machinerj-,  which 
comprises: 

One  steering  gear  of  15  hp. 

One  anchor  windlass  of  30  hp. 

One  capstan  of  30  hp. 

These  motors  will  be  installed  in 
exposed  positions  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  of  the  water-proof  type. 


Electric  Deck 
Gear  for  New  Coai 

THE  three  turbo-electric  United 
States  Coast  Guard  cutter.s  now 
building  at  the  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, plant  of  the  General  Engin- 
eering &  Drydock  Company,  are  to 
be  fitted  with  steering  gear,  wind- 
lass, and  capstan  by  the  American 
Engineering  Company,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  engineering 
policy  both  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Service  and  the  American  Engin- 
eering Company  that  this  appar- 
atus should  show  some  features 
decidedly  in  advance  of  the  practice 
on  former  Coast  Guard  cutters. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  four 
ram,  electro-hydraulic  type  and  is 
installed  aft  on  the  main  deck.  The 
rams  operate  a  double  jaw  balanced 
tiller  keyed  to  the  rudder  stock,  and 
are  themselves  actuated  by  a  Hele- 
Shaw  variable  stroke  hydraulic 
pump  driven  through  suitable  gear- 
ing by  a  Westinghouse  15-horse- 
power,  230-voIt,  alternating  cur- 
rent motor  controlled  by  a  30-inch 
wheel  on  the  steering  stand  in  the 
wheel  house. 

In  these  new  cutters, an  innovation 
has  been  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  emergency  hand  steering 
gear.  Formerly  this  has  been  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  worm  and 
quadrant  at  the  rudder  stock  con- 
nected by  gearing  and  shafting  to 
hand  steering  wheels  located  in  the 
steering  gear  department.  With  this 
gear  it  had  been  found  very  diffi- 
cult, in  fact  practically  impossible, 
to  operate  the  rudder  through  its 
full  range  from  hard  over  to  hard 
over. 

In  cooperation  with  the  engineer- 
ing personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Service,  the  American  Engineering 
Company  has  worked  out  a  very  ef- 
ficient scheme  for  emergency  hand 
steering  on  the  new  cutters.  It 
consists  of  a  duplicate  Hele-Shaw 
variable  stroke  hydraulic  pump  ar- 


and  Steering 
St  Guard  Cutters 

ranged  to  be  worked  at  low  pres- 
sure and  driven  through  spur  gear- 
ing by  the  hand  wheels.  With  two 
5-foot  6-inch  diameter  hand  wheels 
using  this  hydraulic  connection,  the 
rudder  can  be  put  from  hard  over 
to  hard  over  with  45  turns  of  the 
wheels,  and  with  an  effort  at  no 
time  exceeding  a  50-pound  pull  on 
the  periphery  of  the  hand  wheel. 
This  not  only  gives  a  very  efficient 
type  of  emergency  hand  steering 
gear,  but  also  provides  a  stand-by 
Hele-Shaw  pump  which  can  be 
coupled  up  to  the  motor  and  used 
in  place  of  the  regular  pump  in  the 


event  of  any  mishap. 

The  windlass  is  designed  to  take 
l-'4-inch  stud  link  chain  and  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  conventional  manner 
with  two  wildcats  on  a  horizontal 
shaft  installed  forward  on  the  up- 
per deck.  Its  specifications  call  for 
hoisting  one  4000-pound  anchor 
with  45  fathoms  of  chain  cable  at 
the  rate  of  si.x  fathoms  per  minute. 
The  windlass  is  driven  by  a  30- 
horsepower,  230-volt,  Westinghouse, 
alternating  current  motor  through 
cut  spur  gearing  totally  enclosed 
and  running  in  an  oil  bath.  Warp- 
ing heads  at  either  side  of  the  wind- 
lass are  of  extra  large  size  and  may 
be  operated  independently  of  the 
wildcats. 

The  electric  capstan  is  located 
on  the  upper  deck  aft  near  the  tow- 
ing bits.  It  has  a  20-inch  diameter 
warping  head  and  is  driven  by  a 
Westinghouse  30-horsepower,  230- 
volt,  alternating  current  motor 
through  a  bronze  worm  operating 
on  a  cast  steel  worm  wheel  in  an  oil 
bath.  This  gyp.sy  is  capable  of  ex- 
erting 17,000  pounds  pull  at  the 
rate  of  50  feet  per  minute. 

The  American  Engineering  Com- 
pany is  represented  in  California 
by  Hough  &  Egbert  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
confer  with  shipowners  on  their 
deck  auxiliary  problems. 


View  of  the  afte 


deck  of  the  cutter  Chelan,  showing  the  American  Engineering  Com- 
pany's capstan  driven  by  Westinghouse  motor. 
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California  Marine  Oil  Terminal 


-ARINE  terminal  facilities  of 
oil  producers  in  the  Los  An- 
'■geles  district  are  undergoing 
a  considerable  development  at  this 
time,  according  to  Merritt-Chapman 
&  Scott  Corporation,  New  York  con- 
tractors, through  whose  Los  An- 
geles organization  a  substantial  vol- 
ume of  such  construction  is  being 
carried  on. 

The  company  is  now  at  work  for 
the  Rio  Grande  Oil  Company  on  a 
marine  oil  terminal  at  the  oil  Com- 
pany's property  on  Channel  No.  2, 
Long  Beach,  to  handle  the  big  pro- 
duction in  the  new  Santa  Barbara 
field  as  well  as  refinery  products 
pumped  sixteen  miles  toLongBeach. 
The  project  will  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $2,000,000  when 
completed  some  time  this  fall  and  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  modern  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Dredging  of  the  channel  in  front 
of  the  14  acres  of  property  has  been 
completed  by  the  Merritt-Chapman 
&  Scott  Corporation,  whose  contract 


also  covers  the  construction  of  the 
wharves  and  the  substructures  for 
the  terminal.  This  includes  pile 
foundations  for  twelve  tanks,  rang- 
ing up  to  118,000  gallons  capacity, 
as  well  as  a  20-foot  fire  wall,  8 
inches  thick,  both  about  60  per  cent 
completed.  The  wharves  are  two  in 
number:  one,  of  the  double-deck 
type,  40  by  2-50  feet,  and  a  smaller 
one  40  by  140  feet. 

At  Elwood,  California,  two  other 
projects  are  under  way.  One  is  a 
development  for  the  Honolulu  Oil 
Company,  embracing  a  1000-foot 
pier,  a  1900-foot  trestle, variouswell 
wharves  and  derrick  foundations. 
The  other  is  a  similar  and  equally 
extensive  project  for  the  Bank  Line 
Oil  Company. 

Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  engin- 
eers and  divers  are  also  making  an 
ocean  survey  at  Sea  Cliff,  Califor- 
nia, off  Santa  Cruz,  for  the  General 
Petroleum  Company,  preparatory  to 
the  installation  of  sea  loading  lines. 


When  Night  Work  is  Advantageous 


THE  use  of  a  portable  acetylene 
light  as  an  emergency  measure 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  fire 
departments,  wrecking  crews,  or 
similar  organizations.  Due  to  the 
present  industrial  expansion  there 
is  need  today  for  such  a  light  in 
many  indu.stries.  Road  contractors 
find  the  portable  light  a  handy  aid 
in  night  work  where  contracts  must 
be    completed   rapidly   or  where   a 


bonus  depends  upon  finishing  the 
job  within  a  certain  specified  time. 
Excavating  contractors  keep  their 
steam  shovels  busy  on  twenty-four 
hour  schedule  by  means  of  portable 
flood  lights.  They  find  that  the 
loaded  trucks  can  make  better  time 
at  night  through  deserted  city 
streets.  Many  building  contractors 
use  the  portable  light  on  work 
which  precedes  the  installation  of 


electric  wiring  in  the  building. 
Stevedoring  contractors  and  ship 
repairers  often  find  that  portable 
flood  lights  are  of  great  assistance. 

The  needs  of  these  men  have  been 
successfully  met  by  the  use  of  port- 
able acetylene  flood  lights.  These 
lights  combine  many  distinctive 
features.  They  are  extremely  port- 
able. Skilled  labor  is  not  required 
to  operate  them.  When  the  light  has 
been  put  in  operation  it  requires 
no  further  attintion  until  the 
charge  is  exhausted.  The  beam  is 
far  reaching  and  penetrates  fog  and 
smoke  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It 
operates  efficiently  in  rain  or  snow- 
storms and  unde]-  torrid  or  frigid 
conditions.  The  steady  acetylene 
flame  resists  winds  of  almost  gale 
force. 

In  view  of  these  features  several 
types  of  portable  acetylene  flood 
lights  are  widely  adopted  as  stan- 
dard equipment  by  those  who  find 
night  work  necessary  or  advantage- 
ous. 


TRADE  NOTES 

High  Test  Welding  Rod,  published 

by  the  Oxweld  Acetylene  Company, 

205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
describes  an  improved  welding  rod 
for  making  stronger  welds  in  steel. 

This  publication  is  divided  into 
two  major  divisions,  the  first  being 
reasons  for  specifying  high  test  rod 
and  the  second  how  to  use  this  rod 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Since  steel  is  the  metal  most  com- 
monly welded,  this  booklet  should 
be  of  interest  to  virtually  everyone 
concerned  with  welding. 


being   lowered  into   , 

outshore  portion  of  the 


make  part   of  the  founda 
Todd  dry-dock. 


for  the 


NEW  TODD  DRY-DOCK 
LENGTHENED  16  FEET 

BY  a  slight  change  in  design, 
the  length  of  the  big  new 
graving  dock  at  the  Robins 
plant  of  the  Todd  Shipyards  Cor- 
poration has  been  increased  sixteen 
feet.  This  extension  will  give  the 
dock  on  overall  length  of  745  feet, 
thus  providing  docking  facilities 
for  liners  that  have  never  been  able 
to  dry-dock  in  New  York  before. 

Rapid  progress  in  the  work  is  be- 
ing maintained.  The  side  walls  and 
cement  floor  on  the  inshore  end  of 
the  dock  are  almost  completed, 
dredging  of  the  250  foot  outshore 
section  has  been  finished,  timber 
foundation  piling  driven,  steel 
trusses  and  forms  lowered  and  set 
in  position  by  the  divers  to  receive 
the  cement. 


Mi 


Shallow  Draft  Tankers 


AN  order  from  the  Sun  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Company 
for  the  complete  electrical 
equipment  for  two  diesel-electric 
tankers  was  recently  obtained  by 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company.  The  Sun  Oil 
Company,  to  whose  order  the  tank- 
ers are  being  built,  will  use  these 
vessels  for  the  distribution  of  gaso- 
line along  the  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal  and  for  transportation 
purposes  from  Marcus  Hook  to  At- 
lantic City. 

The  propulsion  equipment  of 
each  tanker  will  comprise  two  Bes- 
semer 6-cylinder,  4-cycle  diesel  en- 
gines, each  directly  connected  to  a 
130-kilowatt,  125-volt,  main  genera- 
tor of  the  new  Westinghouse  fabri- 
cated construction  type.  Also  di- 
rectly connected  to  each  engine  is 
a  20-kilowatt,  12.5-volt  exciter. 

The  main  propulsion  motor  will 
be  of  the  double  armature  type, 
also  of  fabricated  construction,  and 
will  be  rated  at  320-horsepower, 
250-volts.at  180  revolutions  per  min- 
ute.  The   armatures   of   the    motor 


Ray  Burners 

in 
^ide 
Use 


will  be  a.ssembled  on  their  common 
shaft  with  their  commutator  ends 
adjacent  in.stead  of  opposed  as  has 
been  the  former  practice.  This 
method  of  assembling  was  first 
used  on  the  propulsion  motor  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey vessel  Hydrographer  and  has 
now  been  adopted  as  standard  be- 
cause of  the  improved  ventilation. 

Control  will  be  arranged  for  four 
stations,  one  in  the  engine  room, 
one  in  the  pilot  house,  and  one  on 
each  wing  of  the  bridge.  Steering 
wheels  will  also  be  installed  on  each 
wing  bridge  as  well  as  in  the  pilot 
house,  so  that  the  pilot  may  control 
the  tanker  from  these  three  posi- 
tions. 

A  great  deal  of  au.xiliary  power 
will  be  required  on  these  tankers. 
While  operating  on  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal,  gasoline  will  be 
discharged  at  intermediate  points 
and,  because  of  the  number  of  low 
bridges  which  cross  this  waterway, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  pump  tanks 
full  of  water  as  gasoline  is  dis- 
charged.  This   calls   for  more   than 


the  ordinary  amount  of  pumping 
capacity. 

These  tank  barges  are  to  be  188 
feet  6  inches  between  perpendicu- 
lars, 31  feet  breadth.  11  feet  6 
inches  depth,  with  capacity  for 
6000  barrels  on  9-foot  draft. 

The  Westinghouse  company  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  the 
diesel-electric  drive  for  small  tank- 
ers of  this  type.  The  455-shaft 
horsepower  tanker  J.  H.  Senior  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  the  3.50  shaft  horsepower 
tanker  Richlube  of  the  Richfield 
Oil  Company,  and  the  3.50  shaft 
horsepower  tanker  General  of  the 
General  Petroleum  Company  are 
all  Westinghouse  equipped. 


TRADE  NOTE 

International  Metal  Sales  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  distributor 
of  the  Shaw  (non-freezing)  bearing 
metal,  has  recently  appointed  the 
Charles  E.  Low  Company  of  San 
Francisco  as  marine  sales  agent  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  section. 
Shaw  metal  for  marine  bearings  is 
coming  into  increasing  favor,  espec- 
ially in  hard  service  and  wherever 
difficulties  with  lubrication  are  en- 
countered. 


The  Ray  rotary  oil  burner,  as 
manufactured  in  San  Francisco,  is 
blazing  a  trail  in  transportation 
service  afloat  that  is  fast  becoming 
world  wide. 

When  the  California  Standard, 
diesel  driven  tanker  built  at  Kiel, 
Germany,  came  into  San  Francisco 
Bay  recently,  her  boilers  and  her 
galley  range  were  equipped  with 
Ray  burners  installed  in  Germany. 

The  latest  and  most  powerful 
river  steamers  on  the  Y'angtze-kiang, 
China,  are  equipped  with  Ray  Ro- 
taries. 

Our  illustrations  herewith  show 
one  of  the  latest  self-propelled 
barges  of  the  Mississippi-Warrior 
service,  and  part  of  the  Ray  oil 
burner  equipment  in  her  boiler 
room. 


SUPERCORE  CORDAGE  AVAIL- 
ABLE AT  SEATTLE. 

1UPERC0RE  hawsers  and  tow 
jlines,  which  are  the  latest  devel- 
opment in  Manila  rope  construc- 
tion as  manufactured  by  the  Tubbs 
Cordage  Company,  are  now  avail- 
able in  commercial  stocks  at  Se- 
attle from  the  warehouse  of  the 
Portland  Cordage  Company  in  that 
city. Through  arrangements  with  the 
Tubbs  Cordage  Company,  the  Port- 
land Cordage  Company  will  now  be 
able  to  supply  shipowners  on  Puget 
Sound,  giving  immediate  deliveries 
of  this  remarkable  rope. 

All  the  desirable  qualities  of  best 
Manila  rope  are  inherent  in  the 
Supercore  and  in  addition  this  rope 
is  stronger  by  20  to  30  per  cent  and 
is  more  durable,  more  flexible,  and 
much  easier  to  handle.  These  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
fiber  core  which  minimizes  internal 
friction  and  wear. 

The  Tubbs  Cordage  Company  of 
San  Francisco  reports  that  Super- 
core  hawsers  and  towing  lines  are 
now  being  specified  on  twenty-five 
steamship  lines  operating  out  of  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  to  many  sec- 
tions of  the  world. 


NEW  SHIPBUILDING  YARDS 
BUILDING  ELLIS  BOATS 

TEN  boats  are  now  building  by 
Fox  Brothers  of  New  York  at 
their  new  yard  located  at  Mara- 
caibo,  on  Lake  Maracaibo,  Venezu- 
ela. Two  are  for  the  Red  D  Line, 
two  for  the  Creole  Oil  Company, 
subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  six  are  for  the  Venezuela 
Gulf  Oil  Company.  All  the  boats  are 
being  built  under  the  Ellis  Channel 
System  of  steel  hull  construction 
and  will  be  used  as  fuel  carriers 
and  deck  barges  to  operate  in  South 
American  waters. 

At  Seaford,  Delaware,  another 
new  yard  is  operating  at  full  time 
capacity.  This  one  is  owned  by  the 
Atlantic  Ellis  Channel  System,  Inc. 
Here  is  building  another  Ellis 
Channel  barge  for  Merritt,  Chap- 
man &  Scott  Corp.  At  this  yard 
five  boats  for  the  United  States 
government,  three  fuel  oil  carriers, 
and  two  deck  barges  are  also  being 
built.  Practically  all  work  at  this 
yard  comes  from  owners  who  now 
have  one  or  more  Ellis  barges  in 
service. 


Edward    B.    Polli 
Busch-Sul: 


jsidcnt   of   the 
;.  Diesel  Engine  Co. 


BUSCH-SULZER  CHANGES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Busch-Sulzer  Bros.  Diesel  Engine 
Company,  St.  Louis,  August  A. 
Busch  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  and  Edward  B.  Pollister  was 
appointed  president,  succeeding  Mr. 
Busch.  This  promotion  comes  as  the 
natural  result  of  the  long  and  very 
fine  record  achieved  by  Pollister  in 
the  service  of  the  Busch-Sulzer 
Company,  with  which  firm  he  has 
been  affiliated  since  1912  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  during  the 
World  War,  when  he  served  as  Cap- 
tain in  the  United  States  Army  En- 
gineers. During  this  time  Mr.  Pol- 
lister has  served  as  sales  represen- 
tative, manager  of  the  Northwest 
sales  division,  general  sales  mana- 
ger, general  manager,  and  vice- 
president.  In  his  new  position  he 
will  continue  to  act  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  company. 


TRADE  LITERATURE 
A  Positive-acting  Oil  Separator 
with  Many  Applications.  The  Gris- 
com-Russell  Company  has  recently 
printed  a  leaflet  describing  the 
Bundy  oil  separator  for  removing 
oil  from  exhaust  steam  or  removing 
any  liquid  entrained  in  gas  or  vapor. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this 
separator  is  the  special  grid  ar- 
rangement in  staggered  position  on 
multiple  plates.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  liquid  particles  being  car- 


ried along  with  the  vapor  are  sure 
to  be  caught  by  the  grids  on  the 
second  plate  if  they  pass  between 
the  grids  of  the  first  plate.  After 
being  caught  by  the  grids,  the  par- 
ticles of  oil  are  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  vapor  path  by 
dropping  into  an  interior  channel 
cut  through  the  center  of  each  col- 
umn of  grids  so  as  to  conduct  the 
oil  into  the  receiving  chamber. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  The  Griscom-Russell  Com- 
pany, 285  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


TRADE  NOTES 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company  held  in  New 
York  on  April  18,  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected: 

W.  M.  Flook,  chairman  of  the 
board;  C.  L.  Bardo,  president;  E. 
I.  Cornbrooks,  vice-president  and 
general  manager;  J.  F.  Metten, 
vice-president;  N.  R.  Parker,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  C.  H.  Dore, 
comptroller;  J.  A.  Taylor,  assistant 
comptroller;  J.  S.  Ritchie,  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer;  J.  H.  Irwin, 
assistant  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer;  and  H.  Matlack,  cashier. 
The  resignation  of  J.  E.  Slater 
as  vice-president  and  treasurer  was 
accepted  by  the  board  with  many 
regrets.  Mr.  Slater  leaves  the  serv- 
ice of  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany to  accept  a  position  with 
Coverdale  and  Colpitts,  an  out- 
standing firm  of  consulting  engin- 
eers in  New  York. 

The  vacancies  created  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  Slater  were  filled 
by  promotions  as  follows: 

N.  R.  Parker,  from  comptroller  to 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  C.  H. 
Dore,  from  assistant  comptroller  to 
comptroller;  J.  A.  Taylor,  from 
works  accountant  to  assistant  comp- 
troller; J.  S.  Ritchie,  from  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  to 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer; 
J.  H.  Irwin,  from  cashier  to  assist- 
ant secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer; and  H.  Matlack,  from  assist- 
ant cashier  to  cashier. 


E.  P.  Morse,  president  of  United 
Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  D.  Field  Brittle,  as 
his  Assistant. 


Siiud  bj  JAMES  A.  QUINSY 


THE  New  York  State  courts 
have  been  busy  for  three 
years  playing  leap-frog  with 
the  extent  of  a  liability  insurer's 
liability,  their  latest  guess  upon 
the  subject  appearing  in  Atlantic 
Basin  Iron  Works  vs.  American 
Insurance  Company,  (The  Mon- 
terey-Dixie), 1929  A.M.C.  3.36. 

The  iron  works  was  repairing 
the  steamer  Monterey.  The  lighter 
Dixie  was  damaged  by  fire  origin- 
ating through  the  carelessness  of 
workmen  employed  in  repairing 
the  Monterey.  The  iron  works  was 
insured  against  certain  legal  lia- 
bility, which,  it  was  contended, 
included  liability  for  damage  oc- 
curring as  above.  The  underwrit- 
er, strange  to  sa.v,  had  a  different  impression. 

The  coverage  was  issued  on  the  ordinary  marine 
form  of  policy  and  was  stated  as  follows: 

"$150,000.  To  cover  the  legal  liability  of  the  assured 
from  any  cause  whatsoever  for  loss  and/or  damage 
and^r  expense,  if  any,  to  vessels  and/or  craft  and/or 
their  cargoes  and/or  their  freight  (which  may  be  in 
their  hands  for  or  on  which  they  may  be  engaged  or 
preparing  to  engage  in  work  or  operations),  arising 
from  or  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  their 
plant  situated  at  (Brooklyn),  New  York  City,  including 
work  on  or  in  connection  with  vessels  anywhere  in  New 
York  Harbor  and  or  adjacent  inland  waters  of  New 
Jersey,  Hudson  and/or  East  Rivers  whether  on  dry 
docks  and/or  marine  railways  operated  by  others  or 
otherwise,  but  excluding  any  liability  hereunder  for  loss 

or  damage  for  which  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  other         ,,^,  ,  ,       .  .    , 

dry  docks  and/or  marine  railways  may  be  liable These  clauses  refer  in  our  judgment  to  some  pro. 


original  holding  was  reversed,  the 
court  finding  that  the  policy  as  a 
whole  evidenced  an  intent  to  cover 
liability  of  any  nature,  so  long  as 
it  was  remotely  connected  with 
repairing  vessels. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  has  now 
reversed  the  second  finding  and 
reinstated  the  first.  In  other 
words,  the  insurer  is  finally  freed 
from  liability. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  opin- 
ion, we  find  the  following  com- 
ment : 

"The  Court  below  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  liability  of  the 
insurance  companies  could  be  pre- 
dicated upon  the  printed  form 
reading: 

"  'It  is  further  agreed  that  if  the 
Assured  shall  by  reason  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  insured  ship  become  liable  to  pay  and 
shall  pay  any  sum  or  sums  in  respect  of  any  respon- 
sibility, claim,  demand,  damages,  and 'or  expenses  aris- 
ing from  or  occasioned  by  any  of  the  following  matters 
or  things  during  the  currency  of  this  policy,  that  is 
to  say: 

"  'Loss  or  damage  to  any  other  ship  ....  caused 
proximately  or  otherwise  by  the  ship  insured  .  .  . 

"  'Loss  of  or  damage  to  any  goods whether  on 

board  the  said  steamship  or  not,  which  may  arise  from 
any  cause  whatever  .... 

"  'These  assurers  will  pay  the  assured  such  propor- 
tion of  such  sum  or  sums  so  paid,  or,  which  may  be 
required  to  indemnify  the  assured  for  such  loss  as  their 
respective  subscriptions  bear  to  the  completed  contract 
price  of  the  ship  hereby  insured.' 


"This  insurance  is  also  extended  to  cover,  subject  to 
the  terms  of  the  Builders'  Risks  Clauses  as  attached, 
the  interest  of  the  assured  in  work  on  such  vessels  com- 
pleted or  in  process  of  completion." 

Court  Distinguishes  Third  Party  Liability 

The  trial  court  (which  for  some  inscrutable  reason  is 
known  as  the  Supreme  Court)  held  that  such  a  policy 
did  not  cover  liability  to  third  parties  for  damage  so 
arising,  the  court  pointed  out  that  "the  legal  liability  of 
the  assured  which  is  covered  by  the  policy  is  specific- 
ally limited  to  loss  or  damage  to  vessels  which  may  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff  or  on  which  it  may  be 
engaged  in  work."  (1927  A.M.C.  319) 

In   the   Appellate   Division    (1928   A.M.C.    1690)    the 


prietary  interest  of  the  assured  in  the  ship  out  of 
which  a  liability  has  arisen  for  loss  and  damage  occa- 
sioned by  the  ship.  The  fact  that  the  Atlantic  Basin 
Iron  Works  was  interested  in  the  ship  to  the  extent  of 
the  work  and  material  put  in  it  did  not  make  it  liable 
in  admii-alty  or  at  common  law  for  the  damage  done 
to  the  lighter.  Its  liability  was  due  to  the  negligence  of 
its  servants  in  doing  the  repair  work  on  the  ship;  for 
this  negligence  neither  the  ship  nor  any  one  having  an 
interest  in  the  ship  would  be  liable.  Soderberg  vs.  Light- 
erage Corp.  (2CCA),  1927  A.M.C.  907,  19  Fed.  (2d)  286; 
Cromwell,  2.59  Fed.  166;  Satilla,  221  Fed.  949." 

From  a  cursory  examination  of  the  various  decisions, 
the  assured's  position  appears  to  our  untutored  mind 
to  have  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it.  If  a  man  is  insured 
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against  "damage  to  any  other  ship  .  .  .  caused  proxi- 
mately or  otherwise  by  the  ship  insured."  and  fails  to 
recover  on  the  facts  of  this  case,  simply  because  the 
workmen  and  not  the  ship  did  the  damage,  we  can  for- 
give him  for  going  Bolsheviki.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  insurance  profession,  the  case  is  another  example 
of  the  evil  effects  of  adapting  marine  policies  to  fit 
!inv  and  all  conditions. 


Time  to  Sue  Clause  in  Marine 


Submarine  Cable  Up  Again 

'E  have  become  used  to  hairline  decisions  giv- 
j  a  definite  and  final  answer  (one  way  or 
the  other  or  both)  to  the  vital  question  "Is  a 
man  on  a  boat  when  he  is  on  a  gang-plank?"  We  have 
also  been  enlightened  upon  "When  is  a  stockholder  an 
owner?"  and  "When  is  a  warehouse  not  a  warehouse?" 

Now  comes  another  case  upon  the  questionable  admir- 
alty status  of  a  submarine  cable.  (See  The  D.  E.  Callen- 
der.  1929  A.M.C.  187).  This  time  the  cable  did  not  stay 
under  the  surface,  but  its  owners  had  buoyed  it  on  the 
surface  in  order  to  repair  it.  The  Callender  flirted  her 
tail  playfully  at  the  cable  and  got  all  tangled  up,  dam- 
aging her  propeller  and  the  cable. 

The  shipowners  filed  a  libel  for  their  damage  in  the 
Federal  District  Court,  and  the  cable  company  claimed 
the  right  to  cross-libel.  This  right  of  cross  libel  was 
allowed,  and  both  parties  held  at  fault. 

In  sustaining  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  over  the 
cross-libel,  the  court  examines  the  case  of  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  vs.  Great  Western  Power  Co.,  17  F  (2d) 
239.  where  the  cable  was  resting  on  the  bottom,  and 
di.stinguishes  it  as  follows: 

"Having  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
in  question,  the  portion  of  the  cable  involved  was  afloat 
in  navigable  waters  and  that  it  was  so  afloat  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  lawful  operation  to  repair  the  cable,  it  is 
clear  that  the  wrong  involved  in  this  case  was  commit- 
ted wholly  on  navigable  waters  and  the  substance  and 
consummation  of  the  wrong  took  place  upon  those 
waters  so  that  whatever  cause  of  action  exists  in  the 
respondent  by  reason  of  the  damage  to  its  cable  became 
complete  within  the  locality  upon  which  admiralty  jur- 
isdiction depended  within  the  rule  of  Plymouth,  70 
U.S.  20,  and  Cleveland  Ry.  Co.  vs.  Cleveland  Steamship 
Co.,  208  U.S.  316.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  in  ques- 
tion this  cable  was  in  fact  being  navigated,  in  a  limited 
sense,  upon  navigable  waters  and  temporarily  at  least 
was  a  part  of  navigation.  In  this  respect  the  case  is 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Nippon  Case  (supra), 
and  after  due  consideration  it  is  concluded  that  admir- 
alty has  jurisdiction  of  the  cross-libel." 


'E  have  with  us  again  the  woeful  figure  of  the 
assured  who  holds  a  certificate  of  insurance 
and  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  a  master  policy 
which  he  never  saw.  In  The  Suruga,  1929  A.M.C.  360, 
the  shipowner  procured  from  the  Automobile  Insurance 
Company  a  certificate  of  insurance  covering  collectible 
freight  "on  a  voyage  from  Spain  to  Philadelphia.  By 
reason  of  stranding  and  jettison,  which  were  perils 
insured  against,  the  freight  was  lost.  After  the  usual 
seiies  of  bickering  negotiations,  the  assured  brought 
suit  to  recover.  The  company,  in  defense,  produced  a 
policy  No.  100,000,  referred  to  in  the  certificate,  but 
retained  by  the  insurer.  The  policy  contained  the  fol- 
lowing clause: 

"No  suit  or  action  against  this  company  for  the  re- 
covery of  any  claim  by  virtue  of  this  policy  shall  be 
sustained  in  any  Court  of  law  or  equity  unless  com- 
menced within  one  year  from  the  time  loss  occurred." 

The  certificate  which  had  been  issued  to  the  ship- 
owner bore  no  such  provision.  The  suit,  of  course,  was 
begun  more  than  a  year  after  the  loss. 

The  District  Court  in  New  York  held  the  action 
barred,  on  the  ground  that  the  certificate  was  not  a 
complete  contract  in  itself,  and  bound  its  holder  by 
reference  to  Policy  No.  100,000.  In  support  of  this  find- 
ing, the  court  comments  as  follows: 

"Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe  the  Policy  No. 
100,000  was  a  part  of  the  contract  between  the  parties 
and  that  every  clause  in  it  must  be  given  effect,  includ- 
ing the  time  limitation.  Even  if  the  principal  case  relied 
upon  by  plaintiff — DeMonchy  et  al.  vs.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co., 
44  Law  Times  Rep.  364 — should  be  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  this  jurisdiction,  it  is  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  case  at  bar  because  the  certificate  there 
contained  the  complete  statement  of  the  risk  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  sued  for.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
opinions  states: 

"  'I  express  no  opinion  as  to  what  the  position  would 
be  if  the  claim  had  been  in  respect  of  a  risk  not  cov- 
ered by  the  certificate  but  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  the  policy;  where  of  necessity  the  policy  must  be 
referred  to  and  read  in  conjunction  with  the  certifi- 
cate.' " 

While  such  a  result  is  probably  unfair  to  the  holder 
of  the  certificate,  it  is  no  more  so  than  the  doctrine 
supported  by  a  line  of  well-known  cases  holding  that 
a  carrier  may  by  reference  incorporate  in  a  given  bill 
of  lading  any  number  of  defenses  in  another  document. 
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and   thus   bind   a   shipper   by  the   terms   of   a   contract 
which  the  latter  has  never  seen. 

Apparently,  the  only  safe  thing  for  an  assured  or 
cargo  owner  to  do  is  to  read  the  paper  he  gets,  and  as 
he  never  has  time  to  do  that,  lawyers  continue  to 
function. 


Crossed  Examination 

The  art  of  cross-e.xamination  sometimes  leads  to 
startling  testimony,  but  it  more  often  leads  to  an 
anti-climax. 

We  have  in  mind  a  recent  occasion  when  a  Norwe- 
gian quartermaster  was  being  heckled  by  a  battery  of 
legal  talent  in  the  hope  that  he  would  divulge  the  com- 
pass bearing  of  his  vessel  at  the  exact  moment  of  a 
collision.  The  cross-examination  ran  something  like 
this: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Olson,  what  course  were  y^  steering 
five  minutes  before  the  collision? 

A.  North  by  32  West. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? 

A.  Ay  looked  at  the  compass. 

Q.  And  did  you  look  at  the  compass  just  before  the 
collision? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  course  were  you  steering  then? 

A.  North  by  32  West. 

Q.  And  now,  Mr.  Olson,  did  you  look  at  the  compass 
immediately  after  the  collision? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  your  vessel  heading  at  that  time? 

A.  Ay  don't  know. 

Q.  What?  I  thought  you  said  you  looked  at  the  com- 
pass after  the  collision. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  you  don't  know  how  your  ship  was  head- 
ing? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not? 

A.  The  lights  went  out. 


Which  reminds  us  of  a  witness  who  was  being  exam- 
ined in  a  salvage  case.  He  had  apparently  told  his 
attorney  about  a  conversation  which  took  place  between 
his  master  and  the  insurance  company's  surveyor.  On 
direct  examination  the  attorney  accordingly  started  in 
on  it  as  follows: 

Q.  Now  what  did  the  master  of  your  vessel  say  to  the 
insurance  man  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  pumps? 
A.  Well- 
Opposing  attorney,  interrupting:   We  object  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  clearly  hearsay  and  is  not  binding  in 


any  way  or  manner  upon  us.  Furthermore  no  proper 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  such  question  and  no 
showing  made  that  it  was  of  any  relevancy.  We  object 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  incompetent,  irrelevant,  and 
immaterial  to  the  point  at  issue. 

First  attorney:  Never  mind  all  that,  you  may  answer. 
What  did  the  master  say  to  to  insurance  man? 

A.  I  didn't  hear  the  master  say  anything." 


Standard  and  Western  Cliange 


The  recent  merger  of  J.  B.  F.  Davis  &  Son  with 
Marsh  &  McLennan  at  San  Francisco  has  resulted  in  a 
change  of  agency  for  the  Standard  Marine  and  Western 
Assurance  Companies,  formerly  controlled  by  J.  B.  F. 
Davis  &  Son. 

The  Pacific  Coast  management  of  the  Standard  Mar- 
ine has  been  taken  over  by  the  firm  of  Geo.  E.  Billings 
Co.  with  offices  at  312  California  Street.  The  present 
staff  of  Geo.  E.  Billings  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  firms  in  San  Francisco,  will  be  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  Harry  Pinkham,  who  will  function  as 
marine  agency  manager,  a  position  which  he  formerly 
held  in  the  Davis  organization. 

E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons,  well-known  steamship  and  in- 
surance agents  of  San  Francisco,  have  taken  over  the 
Pacific  Coast  management  of  the  Western  Assurance 
Company  and  will  guide  its  destinies  from  their  office 
at  260  California  Street.  W.  J.  Jansen,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  J.  B.  F.  Davis  &  Son,  is  associated  with  the  new 
agency  as  marine  manager. 

E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons  have  been  established  in  San 
Francisco  since  1880  and  have  for  some  years  been 
general  agents  for  the  Indemnity  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  and  agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  Service 
of  the  Isthmian  Lines. 


Study  Class  Ends  Term 

The  Study  Class  of  the  Association  of  Marine  Under- 
writers of  San  Francisco  at  its  fourteenth  meeting  of 
the  year,  held  on  April  15,  was  favored  by  an  outline  of 
the  "Present  Status  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act,"  delivered  by  Warren 
H.  Pillsbury,  deputy  commissioner  for  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Commission.  Mr.  Pillsbury,  who 
was  formerly  attorney  for  the  California  Compensation 
Commission,  displayed  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
question  of  conflicting  jurisdiction  arising  in  connec- 
(Continued  on  Page  257) 
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tion  with  injuries  to  stevedores.  He 
discussed  the  history  of  the  federal 
act  and  its  borderline  of  influence 
as  compared  to  the  state  compensa- 
tion acts  and  the  rights  of  seamen 
under  the  Jones  Act  at  admiralty 
law,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
federal  compensation  legislation 
will  necessarily  be  extended  to  in- 
clude seamen. 

The  second  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning was  Donald  A.  McPherson.  as- 
sistant to  operating  manager  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,  who  discussed  "Port  Con- 
ditions in  the  Orient."  Mr.  McPher- 
son, who  has  just  returned  from  a 
survey  of  Oriental  ports  made  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new 
service  by  his  company,  painted  a 
glowing  picture  of  conditions  in 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Dairen, 
and  Manila,  laying  stress  upon  the 
improved  dock  and  warehouse  fa- 
cilities at  these  ports.  His  impres- 
sion of  other  ports  in  the  Orient 
was  not  favorable  due  to  the  pre- 
valent custom  of  discharging  into 
lighters.  His  description  of  condi- 
tions at  Tientsin,  where  cargoes  are 
lightered  up  the  river  from  Taku 
Bar,  was  particularly  unfavorable. 


The  fifteenth  and  final  meeting 
of  the  eighth  term  of  the  Study 
Class  of  the  Board  of  Marine  Un- 
derwriters was  held  on  the  evening 
of  April  29.  The  meeting  was 
marked  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
attendance  to  hear  Ernest  E.  Wil- 
liams, Deputy  United  States  Attor- 
ney, and  William  B.  Acton  of  the 
San  Francisco  Admiralty  Bar. 

Mr.  Acton  spoke  on  "Bill  of  Lad- 
ing   Defenses,"     laying    particular 


stress  upon  time  clauses  in  con- 
tracts of  affreightment.  He  pointed 
out  that  cargo  underwriters  could 
reduce  their  losses  materially  by 
careful  attention  to  their  rights  of 
subrogation  against  the  carriers, 
and  the  protection  of  these  rights 
depended  upon  observance  of  the 
various  time  limitations  laid  down 
in  the  bills  of  lading. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  United  States  Com- 
missioner, had  for  his  subject 
"Maritime  Angles  of  Prohibition 
Enforcement,"  a  topic  upon  which 
he  was  well  fitted  to  speak  by  rea- 
son of  his  experience  in  abatement 
cases  for  the  government.  He  gave 
a  concise  outline  of  the  law  and 
practice  in  prohibition  cases  both 
from  the  viewpoint  of  federal  and 
state  officials  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  more  rigid  enforce- 
ment would  only  be  secured  by  in- 
creasing the  powers  and  number  of 
federal  agents. 

When  a  Rock  Strikes  a 
Ship,  That's  News 

Among  our  collection  of  peculiar 
cases  we  must  list  the  Dredge  No. 
7,  1929  A.M.C.  372,  which  involved 
damage  caused  by  a  large  stone 
which  lodged  in  an  elbow  of  the 
discharge  line.  The  elbow  was  frac- 
tured, and  water  entered  and  sank 
the  vessel. 

The  owner  contended  that  the 
sinking  resulted  from  a  peril  of  the 
sea,  and  asserted  a  right  of  recov- 
ery under  a  policy  bearing  no  Inch- 
maree, Accidents  in  loading,  or 
Ejusdem  Generis  clause,  but  out- 
lining its  coverage  by  the  following 
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provisions: 

"It  is  the  intent  of  this  Insurance 
Company  by  this  policy,  to  Fully 
Indemnify  the  Assured  for  this 
Company's  proportion  of  all  General 
Average  charges.  Salvage  expenses 
and  loss,  damage,  detriment  or  hurt 
to  said  vessel  for  which  they  may 
be  liable  under  this  Policy,  against 
the  adventures  and  perils  of  the 
Harbors,  Bays,  Sounds,  Seas,  Riv- 
ers, and  other  waters  as  above 
named,  and  Fires  that  shall  come 
to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of 
said  vessel  or  any  part  thereof.  Ex- 
cepting always,  all  claims  arising 
from  or  caused  by  the  following,  or 
other  legally  excepted  causes,  viz., 
.  .  from  the  bursting  or  explosion 
of  boilers,  collapsing  of  flues  or 
any  injury,  derangement  or  break- 
age of  machinery  unless  caused  by 
stress  of  weather,  stranding,  colli- 
sion or  burning." 

After  discussing  numerous  Eng- 
lish and  American  cases  holding 
that  unintentional  entrance  of  sea- 
water  may  constitute  a  peril  of  the 
sea,  the  court  (Hazel,  D.  J.,  West- 
ern District  of  New  York)  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  elbow  in 
question  is  really  a  part  of  the  hull 
of  the  vessel,  rather  than  machin- 
ery, and  consequently  does  not  come 
within  the  machinery  exception. 

"The  stone,"  says  the  court,  "en- 
tering the  pipe  extension  from  the 
creek  and  thence  passing  to  the 
elbow,  comes  closed  in  comparison 
to  a  ship  striking  a  rock  and  punc- 
turing her  bottom,  which,  I  take  it, 
would  be  a  loss  due  to  a  peril  of 
the  sea." 

Record  Repair  Job 

.NE  of  the  most  expeditious 
)ship  repair  jobs  ever  handled 
at  the  port  of  New  York  was 
the  overhauling  of  the  big  United 
States  liner  George  Washington, 
which  was  completed  recently  at  the 
Tietjen  &  Lang  plant  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  practically 
a  full  day  under  the  time  limit  fixed 
in  the  contract  with  the  Shipping 
Board. 

The  work,  which  was  started  on 
March  13th,  included  the  most  ex- 
tensive boiler  repairs  and  remetal- 
ling  of  engine  bearings  ever  done 
in  this  port.  Sixteen  new  furnaces 
were  installed  in  five  of  the  ves- 
sel's battery  of  twelve  boilers. 

This  work  was  completed  April 
18  and  after  a  dock  trial  on  that 
day  the  ship  was  turned  over  to  her 
new  owners,  the  United  States 
Lines,  Incorporated,  ready  to  start 
for  Europe  on  her  scheduled  date, 
April  24. 
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Some  Shipbuilding 

New  Bids  Asked  for  Fisheries  Ship 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  has  rejected 
all  bids  submitted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  patrol  boat  for  the  Pribilof 
Islands  service  as  being  too  high, 
and  new  bids  will  be  opened  June 
15. 

The  vessel  is  to  be  built  of  Doug- 
las fir  and  Alaska  yellow  cedar, 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
hard  service  of  Bering  Sea  Patrol 
for  the  protection  of  the  seal  herds 
at  Pribilof  Islands.  Specifications 
call  for  length  of  130  feet,  beam  27 
feet,  depth  17  feet  10  inches.  Accom- 
modations are  to  be  provided  for  32 
white  men  and  24  natives,  and  cargo 
capacity  of  150  tons. 

Propulsion  power  will  be  fur- 
nished by  a  400-horsepower  6-cylin- 
der,  directly  reversible.  Union  diesel 
engine.  Plans  and  specifications 
were  prepared  by  H.  C.  Hanson, 
naval  architect  of  Seattle. 


Passenger  Vessel  for  Alaska 
Award  of  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  420-foot  passenger 
and  freight  vessel  by  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company  of  Seattle  is 
expected  shortly.  Bids  have  been 
submitted  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  vessel  for  the  Puget 
Sound-Alaska  service  which  call  for 
turbo-electric  propulsion,  specified 
at  8000  horsepower,  and  accommo- 
dations for  a  goodly  number  of 
passengers. 


Bids  for  Cruiser  to  be  Opened 
This  Month 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Charles  P. 
Adams,  opens  bids  on  June  5  for  the 
construction  of  the  first  two  of  the 
10,000-ton  cruisers  to  be  built  in  pri- 
vate shipyards  for  the  United  States 
Navy  and  estimates  for  three  10,- 
000-ton  cruisers  to  be  built  in  gov- 
ernment navy  yards. 


New  Vessels  for  Canadian 
West  Coast 

The  Canadian  Parliament  has  ap- 
proved the  appropriation  for  the 
construction  of  additional  tonnage 
for  the   Canadian   National   Steam- 
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ships  for  operation  on  the  West 
Coast  of  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska.  Bids  have  been  asked  for 
the  construction  of  three  vessels 
for  operation  from  Vancouver  and 
Prince  Rupert  to  Alaska  and  one  to 
operate  from  Prince  Rupert  to 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  the  total 
cost  to  be  around  $5,000,000. 


Matson  Order  Awaits  Confirmation 

While  the  Fore  River  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion was  low  bidder  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  de  luxe  passenger 
and  freight  liners  for  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  for  its  San 
Francisco-Australia  service,  ap- 
proval of  the  plans  and  award  of 
contract  by  the  Shipping  Board  has 
not  yet  been  made.  A.  C.  Diericx. 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company,  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington for  some  time,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  three  agencies  of  the 
government  —  the  Shipping  Board, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
the  Navy  Department — are  expected 
shortly. 


Ask  Vessel   for  Flood  Relief  On 
Mississippi 

Construction  of  a  shallow  draft 
vessel  to  be  used  for  flood  relief 
purposes  or  for  training  the  Naval 
Reserve  has  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
proposed  vessel  would  cost  $350,- 
000  and  would  be  stationed  at  St. 
Louis. 


Shipping  Board  Plans  New 
Dieselization  Program 

Following  the  rejection  of  the  of- 
fers of  two  Pacific  Coast  steamship 
lines  to  start  a  Pacific  Coast-Euro- 
pean Service  with  the  recently  con- 
verted freighters  as  a  basis,  the 
Shipping  Board  has  decided  to  con- 
vert a  fleet  of  eight  freighters  to 
diesel  drive  and  offer  them  for  sale 
for  the  West  Coast-European  trade 
to  an  American  company. 

There  are  many  rumors  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Luckenbach  interests 
are  desirous  of  inaugurating  a  Pa- 
cific  Coast-Europe  service  in  com- 


bination with  their  intercoastal 
service.  Edgar  Luckenbach  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  London  conferring 
on  the  possibilities  of  the  success- 
ful operation  of  such  service. 

The  eight  ships  which  the  Ship- 
ping Board  has  in  mind  for  conver- 
sion are  of  the  "Statesman"  type  of 
12,000  tons,  now  powered  with  8000- 
horsepower  steam  turbines.  In  con- 
verting the  vessels,  the  plans  would 
be  to  equip  the  vessels  with  diesel 
engines,  a  certain  amount  of  refrig- 
erator space  for  the  carriage  of 
California  perishable  fruits,  and 
accommodations  for  GO  persons. 


New  Ferryboat  for  New  York 

The  New  York  City  Department 
of  Plant  and  Structure  is  planning 
the  construction  of  a  151-foot  ferry- 
boat to  have  diesel-electric  drive. 


New  Passenger-Cargo  Vessel  for 
Grace  Line 

According  to  reports  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  another  turbo-electric 
passenger  and  freight  vessel  for  its 
New  York-South  America  service. 
This  company  now  has  a  vessel,  the 
Santa  Clara,  under  construction  at 
the  plant  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Co.  The  Santa  Clara  is 
482  ft.  9  in.  long  and  will  have 
General-Electric  turbo-electric  pro- 
pulsion plant. 

School  Ship  for  California 

Both  houses  of  the  California 
Legislature  have  approved  a  bill 
creating  a  nautical  school  ship  for 
California  to  be  operated  as  a 
branch  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  now  awaiting  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $115,000  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  vessel  to  be  supplied  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
Complete  plans  and  description  of 
the  type  of  vessel  proposed  for  this 
purpose  will  be  published  in  the 
July  issue  of  this  magazine.  The 
Navy  Department  will  provide  $25.- 
000  a  year  for  the  operation  of  the 
school  shin  in  addition  to  supplying 
instruction  staff. 
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Shallow  Draft  Tanker 

The  Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation 
of  St.  Louis  will  probably  build  a 
shallow  draft  tank  barge  for  river 
service. 

New  Fireboat  for  New  York 

Plans  for  a  gasoline  driven,  twin- 
screw,  all  steel  fireboat  for  the  City 
of  New  York  are  being  prepared  by 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  naval  archi- 
tect, and  Fire  Commissioner  J.  J. 
Dorm.an  has  advertised  for  bids. 
The  boat  will  be  130  ft.  long,  26  ft. 
beam,  7  ft.  6  in.  draft.  She  will  have 
five  548-horsepower  engines  deve- 
loping a  total  of  2740  horsepower, 
each  of  which  will  be  connected  to 
electric  generator.  Two  propulsion 
motors  will  have  1165  horsepower 
each.  Total  power  is  available  for 
pumping  motors  on  arrival  at  fire. 
The  boat  will  be  completely  equip- 
ped with  high  pressure  fire  pumps, 
ventilation  system,  and  carbon  diox- 
ide fire  fighting  equipment. 


Third  Liner  Planned  for  Ward  Line 

Theodore  E.  Ferris,  naval  archi- 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 

Camden,  New  Jersey,  has  been 
awarded  contract  by  the  Export 
Steamship  Corporation  of  New 
York  for  four  passenger  and  freight 
vessels  for  the  IVIediterranean 
service  of  this  company. 

The  vessels  will  be  450  feet  long 
between  perpendiculars,  61  feet  6 
inches  breadth,  33  feet  3  inches  mold- 
ed depth.  They  will  have  steam  tur- 
bines developing  6300  shaft  horse- 
power geared  to  a  single  propeller. 
Steam  will  be  supplied  by  four  oil- 
fired  water-tube  boilers  at  325 
pounds  per  square  inch  working 
pressure  and  150  degrees  superheat. 
The  vessels  will  each  be  of  8200 
tons  deadweight,  will  have  accom- 
modations for  100  passengers,  in 
first  cabin,  and  will  have  an  aver- 
age speed  of  14  knots. 

When  bids  for  these  vessels  were 
opened  last  November,  The  Spear 
Engineers,  Inc.,  were  low  bidders; 
but  all  bids  were  rejected  and  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company  on  special 
agreed  price  said  to  be  between 
$8,000,000  and  $9,000,000  for  the 
four. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co.,  is  reported  to  have  re- 
ceived contract  from  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco, 
for  two  de  luxe  passenger  and 
freight  vessels  for  the  transpacific 
service. 


tect  at  80  Church  Street,  New  York, 
has  completed  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  third  passenger  and 
freight  vessel  for  the  New  York- 
West  Indies  trade  of  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  by  F.  D.  Moon- 
ey,  president.  The  vessel  will  have 
turbo-electric  drive  and  will  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  two  vessels  for  which 
contract  was  recently  placed  with 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co. 


Combination  Fish  and  Tug  Boat 

A  group  of  east  and  west  coast 
business  men  are  interested  in 
plans  for  a  combination  workboat 
which  will  be  used  in  the  tuna  fish- 
ing business  out  of  San  Pedro,  but 
which  will  be  equipped  for  towing 
service  or  for  sardine  fishing  as 
the  season  warrants.  She  will  be  85 
feet  long  and  cost  about  $60,000. 
Chas.  I.  Houghton,  San  Pedro,  ship 
broker,  will  direct  the  work  of  con- 
struction. 


Stanley  Dollar,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company,  is 
now  in  Washington,  seeking  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Shipping  Board  for 
the  award  of  contracts  under  the 
construction   loan  fund. 

The  plans  and  specifications 
were  prepared  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Carl  E.  Petersen  of  the  New- 
port News  yard  and  call  for  a 
length  over  all  of  653  ft. ;  length  be- 
tween perpendiculars  of  615  ft.; 
beam,  81  ft,  depth  molded  to  shelter 
deck  52  ft.,  loaded  draft  32  feet. 
They  will  have  capacity  for  332 
first  class,  140  tourist,  and  772 
steerage  passengers. 


United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.  (Staten 
Island  Shipbuilding  Co.),  Mariner's 
Harbor.  New  York,  has  an  order 
from  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co. 
for  a  162  ft.  dredge  hull;  order 
from  City  of  New  Y'ork,  Dept.  of 
Docks  for  a  56-ft.  pile  driver  hull; 
and  from  the  Standard  Transporta- 
tion Co.  for  two  steam  tugs,  91  ft. 
6  in.  long. 


American  Bridge  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  an  order  from  J.  K. 
Drumm  &  Bros,  for  6  sand  barges. 
135x27x7  ft.;  also  from  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.  for  24  cargo 
barges,  230x45x11  ft.  to  cost  $61,- 
000  each. 


River  Rouge,  Mich.,  has  an  order 
from  Dunbar  &  Sullivan  Dredging 
Co.  for  a  steel  dump  scow,  160x40  ft. 


Midland  Barge  Co.,  Midland,  Pa., 
has  an  order  for  five  steel  cargo 
barges  for  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  230.x45xll  ft.  to  cost  $61,000 
each. 


Charles  Ward  Engineering  Works, 

Charleston,  West  Va.,  has  an  order 
for  a  steel  tug  for  U.  S.  Engineers 
Office,  Philadephia,  65  ft.  6  in.; 
also  order  for  yacht  for  Harold  M. 
Ward  of  Charleston  50x12x4  ft. 


Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine, 
has  an  order  for  a  steel  yacht,  to  be 
named  Malaina,  designed  by  B.  T. 
Dobson.  The  yacht  will  be  168  by 
26  by  9  feet,  powered  with  twin 
Winton  diesel  engines  developing 
1600  horsepower. 

This  yard  also  has  a  repeat  order 
from  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Fish 
Co.  of  Boston  for  two  more  diesel 
trawlers  to  be  116  by  23  by  11  feet, 
each  powered  with  a  500  horse- 
power Bessemer  diesel  engine. 

Order  for  a  steel,  auxiliary 
schooner  yacht  from  the  well  known 
New  York  yacht  designer  Henry  J. 
Gielow,  Inc.,  has  been  i-eceived  by 
this  yard.  The  yacht  will  be  150  by 
82  feet,  single  screw,  with  300 
horsepower  Bessemer  diesel  engine. 


Charleston  Dry  Dock  &  IVIachin- 
ery  Co.,  Charleston,  S.C,  will  build 
an  all-welded  tanker  for  stock. 


Howard    Shipyards  &  Dock    Co., 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  has  entered  or- 
der for  a  steel  towboat  148  x  30  x  5 
feet. 


Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  has  an  order  from  the  Tide 
Water  Oil  Co.  for  a  steel  oil  barge 
to  be  188  ft.  6  in.  bv  31  ft.  by  11  ft. 
6  in.;  capacity  6000  barrels  of  oil 
on  9  ft.  draft." 


Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works 


REPAIRS 
Bethlehem    Shipbuilding    Corp., 

Union  Plant,  San  Pedro  Works,  was 
recently  awarded  contract  for  re- 
pairs to  the  Westfal-Larsen  steamer 
Evanger,  which  went  ashore  at 
Huntington  Beach,  near  San  Pedro, 
cost  of  work  to  be  approximately 
$93,980  and  40  days.  The  ship  has 
a  broken  stern  frame,  rudder,  and 
propeller,  and  damage  to  almost  her 
entire  bottom.  Other  bids  were: 
General  Engineering  &  Drydock  Co. 
$99,250,  45  days;  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Co.  $97,812,  45  days;  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  D.D.  $98,072,45  days. 
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General  Engineering  &  Drydoclt 
Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  was  recently 
awarded  extensive  bottom  damage 
repairs  to  the  Alaska  Packers' 
steamer  Chirikof,  which  struck  a 
reef  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.  Bids 
on  this  job  were: 

General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Co.,  $98,500  and  40  days;  Bethle- 
hem, $106,482,  42  days;  Moore  Dry 
Dock,  $107,118,  43  days. 

Only  temporary  repairs  are  being 
made  this  time.  The  general  repairs 
are  to  be  made  at  the  close  of  the 
salmon  season. 


Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle, 
was  recently  awarded  two  import- 
ant repair  contracts.  One  is  for  ex- 
tensive bottom  damage  repairs  to 
the  freighter  IVIaltram,  which  went 
ashore  at  Marrowstone  Point.  Cost 
will  be  about  $50,000. 

This  yard  will  repair  the  Matson 
freighter  Mauna  Ala  which  was 
damaged  when  she  collided  with  the 
British  steamer  Errington  Court 
April  24.  Todd  was  low  bid  for  the 
work  at  $23,000. 


Marine  Exhibit  to  be  Held  in 
Seattle 

The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  sponsoring  a  Pacific 
Northwest  Merchants  and  Maritime 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  the  Civic 
Auditorium  from  July  29  to  August 
3.  Harry  W.  Kent  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  general  chairman. 
Captain  C.  J.  Stewart  is  president  of 
the  Maritime  Association. 

The  following  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  marine  sec- 
tion: Captain  J.  Howard  Payne, 
chairman;  Raymond  F.  Farwell, 
William  Clausen,  John  Cormode, 
George  Cary,  Otto  H.  Eisenbeis,  and 
Harrison  Hart. 


Yarrows,  Ltd.,  Victoria,  B.C.,  was 
low  bidder  for  repairs  to  the  steam- 
er Errington  Court  at  a  price  of 
$25,000. 


U.  S.  Army  Engineers'  dredge  A. 
MacKenzie  will  be  repaired  by  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island,  Calif- 
ornia, this  yard  having  submitted 
low  estimate  of  $33,641,40  for  re- 
pairing the  dredge  ladder,  hull,  and 
machinery.  Other  bidders  for  the 
work  were:  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co., 
$45,140;  Bethlehem,  $46,968;  and 
General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Co.,  $49,274. 


Newport  News  Appointment 

Carl  E.  Petersen  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  vice-president 
of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company  with  of- 
fices at  233  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


Craig  Shipbuilding  Company,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  has  just  completed 
the  conversion  of  the  steam  yacht 
Peary  (owned  by  M.  F.  Bramley) 
from  coal  to  oil-burning  at  a  cost 
of  $12,000.  Mr.  Bramley  is  said  to 
be  a  Cleveland  millionaire  and  will 
use  the  Peary  in  exploring  for  a 
"dream  island"  off  the  Mexican 
Coast. 

Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle,  has 
just  completed  extensive  alterations 
to  the  Steamship  Queen  of  the  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company  to  fit  her 
for  the  Puget  Sound-Alaska  trade. 
All  passenger  accommodations  on 
Decks  A  and  B  were  rebuilt,  the  so- 
cial hall  was  redecorated  and  refur- 
nished, and  a  new  electric  lighting 
system  installed,  in  addition  to  a 
general  overhaul. 


The  Puget  Sound  Tug  &  Barge 
Co.  of  Seattle,  Washington,  has 
started  operations  as  the  holding 
and  operating  company  for  the 
Cary-Davis  Tug  &  Barge  Company, 
the  Drummond  Lighterage  Com- 
pany, and  the  Pacific  Tow  Boat 
Company.  The  three  concerns  will 
operate  as  one  unit  a  combined 
fleet  of  27  tugs  and  48  barges.  Geo. 
W.  Johnson  is  president;  Geo  R. 
Cary,  vice-president;  A.  L.  McNealy, 
treasurer;  H.  J.  Hart,  secretary; 
Captain  Lindley  Davis  is  the  oper- 
ating manager  in  Seattle;  and  L. 
E.  Moe  is  operating  manager  at 
Everett. 


Reconstruction  work  has  started 
at  the  Portland,  Oregon,  plant  of 
the  Albina  Marine  Iron  Works  to 
repair  the  damage  caused  by  fire 
on  April  18,  estimated  at  $100,000. 
The  machine  shops  were  destroyed. 
The  machine  shops  of  the  Albina 
Engine  &  Machine  Works  will  be 
merged  with  the  parent  concern 
and  the  force  working  on  the  three 
lightships  are  using  the  facilities 
of  the  former  until  the  completion 
of  the  new  building. 


The  Shipping  Board  will  adver- 
tise for  bids  for  the  sale  of  the 
Yankee  Line  and  the  American  Gulf 
Orient  Line  to  American  citizens 
for  guaranteed  operation  in  the 
present  services  of  the  lines.  The 
Yankee  Line  is  operated  by  Rogers 
and  Webb  of  Boston  out  of  Boston 
and  other  Atlantic  Coast  ports  to 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The  Ameri- 
can Gulf  Orient  Line  is  operated  by 
the  Tampa  Inter-Ocean  Steamship 
Company  of  New  Orleans  out  of 
Gulf  ports  to  Far  Eastern  ports. 


Progress  of  Constrniction 

The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  IWay  1,  1929 

Nav.  Co  ,  Honolulu;  launched  Mar.  21/29; 


Pacific  Coast 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 
Hull  No.  100,  diesel-electric  hghtship  for 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  133'3"  length 
over-all;  30'  beam;  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28  est. 
Hull  No.  113,  lightship,  sister  to  above; 
keel  S-ept.  1/28  est. 

Hull   114,  hghtship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.   1/28  est. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,   LTD,. 
UNION  PLANT 
Potrero  Works,  San  Francisco 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Levinson. 
Hualalai,     hull     5336,     passenger     and 
freight  steamer  lor  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation  Co.,    Honolulu;    295    L.B.P.;    2T6" 
beam;    17'6"  loaded  draft;   15  knots  speed; 
1200  D.W.T.;  steam  turbines;  4000  S.H.P.; 
4  W.T.  boilers,  keel  Dec.   17/28;  launched 
M.ir.   23/29;  dchver  June   1/29   est. 

Humuula,  hull  5338,  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Honolulu,  1100  Gr. 
tons;  keel  Apr.  1/29;  launch  June  10/29  est 
Eleu.  hull  5339,  twin  screw  diesel 
tug  for  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
Honolulu;  117  L.O.A.;  28  breadth,  16 
depth;  keel  Jan.  28/29;  launched  Mar. 
21/29. 

Hull   5340,  barge  for  Inter-Island  Steam 


deliver  May   15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  5342,  steel  tow  barge 
for  Shell  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  131  L.O.A.;  40 
beam;  9'6"  draft;  1000  gr.  tons. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 

DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 

Hull  19,  tow  barge  for  Standard  Oil  Co. 

(Cahf.).    San    Francisco;     72     L.B.P.;     24' 

beam-  4'  loaded  draft;   100  D.W.T. 

Not  named,  hull  20,  fishing  boat  for  A. 
Paladini,    Inc.,    San   Francisco;    65'    L.O.A.; 
16  beam;  6  loaded  draft;     125  HP.   5-cyl. 
Union  diesel  eng  ;  keel  Oct.   19/28. 
J.  C.  JOHNSON'S  SHIPYARD 
Port  Blakley,  Wash. 
One  K-D.  scow  for  Northwestern  Fisher- 
ies Co.,  Seattle;  65  x  22  ft. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Foshay,    hull    107,    steel    passenger    and 
freight  motorship  for  Northland  Transporta- 
tion   Co.,    Seattle;    186x3  5    ft.    beam;    two 
5  50-H.P.    Washington-Estep    diesel    engs.; 
keel  Mar.  4/29. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Oakland,  California. 

Purchasing  Agent:  N.  Levy. 

Coronado,  one  steel,  screw  double-ended 

diesel-electric  automobile  ferryboat  for  San 

Diego     and     Coronado      Ferry      Co.;      190 

L.O.A.;  43'6"  breadth  of  hull  at  deck;  60' 
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breadth  over  guards;  14'9'  depth  at  sides, 
molded;  8'11"  hght  draft,  molded;  keel 
Dec.  27/28;  launched  Mar.  7/29;  delivered 
Apr.   15/29! 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  SC 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  C.  Labric. 
Not  named,  hull  28,  fish  packer  for  Can- 
adian Fish  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Prince  Ru- 
pert,   B.C.;    67    L.O.A.;    16'6"    beam;    8'8" 
depth-    50   D.W.T.;   60   B.H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  CO.  eng.;  keel  Mar.   15/29;  launch 
May  23/29  est. 

Ispaco    I,    hull    29,    pilchard    seine    boat 
for  Island   Packing  Co.,  Victoria,  B.C.;  65 
LO.A.;    1T5"   beam;   7'8"  depth;   75-H.P. 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel  eng.;  keel  Mar.  15/29. 
Ispaco  II,  hull   30,  sister  to  above;   keel 
Mar.  15/29;  launch  May  23/29  est. 
U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,   Wash. 
Not  named,  Hght  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,   10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  dehver  Mar.   13/31  est. 

Atlantic.  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 
Twenty  decked  barges  for  U.S.  Engineers, 
Rock  Island;  108  x  24  x  5  ft. 

Six  barges  for  Erector  Dept.;  175  x  26 
X   11    ft. 

Six  sand  barges  for  J.  K.  Drum  &  Bros.; 
135  X  22  X  7  ft. 

Twenty-four  cargo  barges  for  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.;  230x45x11  ft. 

AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO., 

Lorain.  Ohio 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  H.  Hirsching, 
Not  named,  hull  804,  bulk  cargo  vessel 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P.; 
60  beam;  19  loaded  drAt:  lll'i  mi.  speed; 
T.E.  eng.  2200  I.H.P.;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
14  X  12  ft.;  keel  Mar.  25/29;  launch  June 
8/29  est.;  deliver  July  29/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  805,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr.  8/29;  launch  May  18/29  est.;  de- 
liver June   22/29  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
Paragon,  hull  122,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht;  138'3''jl9'2"xl2'6'';  2  350- 
B.H.P.  Winton  diesel  engs.  A.  L.  Swasey 
designer;  keel  Dec.  3/28;  launch  Apr. 
10/29  est.;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Hi-Es-Maro,  hull  123,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht,  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  New 
York,  designer;  266'x35'x22'  depth;  14'6" 
draft;  two  1200  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Nov.  14/28;  launch  May  8/29 
est;  deliver  July  15/29  est. 

Corsair,  hull  124,  twin  screw  steel  steam 
turbo-electric  yacht;  343x42x27ft.,  18  ft. 
draft;  6000  S.H.P.;  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators; Babcock  &?  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  10/29  est. 

Ebb.  hull  126,  fishing  trawler  for  Bay 
State  Fishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Bath  Iron 
Works  design;  132'4"  L.O.A.:  121'6" 
L.W.L.;  24  beam;  13  depth;  500-600  B.H.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs. 

Flow,  hull  127,  sister  to  above. 
Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer:  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.: 
26    beam;    9    draft;     twin     Winton     diesel 
engs.:   1600  I.H.P. 

Notre  Dame,  hull  129,  trawler  for  A.  fc? 
P.  Fish  Co.,  Boston;  116  I.H.P.;  23  beam; 
11  loaded  draft;  single  screw;  500  I.H.P. 
Bessemer  diesel  eng. 

Fordham,  hull  130,  trawler;  sister  to 
above. 

Unnamed,  hull  131.  steel  aux.  schr.  yacht; 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  owner  not 
named;  150  L.B.P.;  32  beam;  single  screw; 


300  I. HP.  Bessemer  diesel  eng, 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  FORE 

RTVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Not  named,  Hull  1422,  single-screw  coal 

collier   for   Berwind-White   Coal   Mine   Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York;  Theo.  E.  Ferris, 
designer;  350  L.B.P.;  50  beam;  23'6''  draft; 
10,020  tons  displacement  at  25'3"  draft; 
101/2  knots  speed;  Hoover,  Owens,  Rent- 
schler  rccip.  st.  eng.;  2200  S.H.P.;  2  Scotch 
boilers. 

Not  named,  hull  1423,  sister  to  above; 
Bethlehem-Curtis     turbines;     1700     S.H.P.; 

2  WT  boilers. 

Not  named,  hull  H-1424,  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  New  England 
Steamship  Co.,    1800  gro.  tons. 

Hull   1425,  steel  coasting  vessel  for  Sea- 
board Shipping  Co.:  450  gr.  tons. 
BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD., 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Hull  4240,  steel  3-track  carfloat  for  West- 
ern Maryland  Railway;  325  x  38'6"  x  lO'S". 
Hull  4241,  same  as  above. 
Hull  4242,  same  as  above. 
Hull  4243,  steel  barge  for  Western  Mary- 
land Rly.  Co 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    Si 
MACHINERY  CO., 
Charleston,  S.C. 
No.  115,  diesel-electric  hghtship  for  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,      DC;      133'3"    L.O.A.;     30' 
beam;  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors;  keel  Jan.  30/29  ;  launch 
July   1/29  est. 

No.  116,  same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29; 
launch  Sept.  1/29  est. 

No.  117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29; 
launch  Dec.   1/29  est. 

One    all-welded    tanker    for   stock. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris  Heights,  N.   Y. 

Hull    2921.     106ft.    cruiser    for    L.    M. 

Wainwright,  Indianapolis;  2  Speedway  die- 

sels,   300  H.P.  ea.  at  700  r.p.m.,  wt.  7500 

lbs.;  deliver  May/29  est. 

Hull  2923,  66ft.  cruiser  for  J.  McMillan, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  2  170-H.P.  Speedway  engs.; 
dehver  May  /29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  2925,  64-ft.  cruiser  for 
Rear  Admiral  L.  M.  Josepthals,  New  York; 
2  170-H.P.  Speedway  engs.;  deliver  May/29 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  2927,  35-ft.  fishing  boat 
for  Leon  Goodman,  Philadelphia;  two  44- 
H.P.  Speedway  engs.;  deliver  June  1/29  est. 
Not  named,  hull  2930,  lC6-ft.  cruiser 
for  W.  C.  Robinson,  Pittsburgh;  2  Speed- 
way diesel  engs.;  deliver  May  15/29  est. 

Hull  2931,  16-ft.  yacht  tender  for  above; 
1  Universal  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  2932,  50-ft.  fishing 
boat  for  Caleb  S.  Bragg,  New  York;  2  170- 
H.P.  Speedway  engs. 

Not  named,  hull  293  5,  3  5-ft..  runabout 
for  R.  H.  Gallatin:  170  H.P.  Speedway 
eng.:  dehver  May  1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  2936,  75ft.  commuter 
boat  for  B.  H.  Borden;  2  300-H.P.  Speed- 
way engs.;  deliver  June   1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  3937,  66ft.  day  cruiser 
for  G.  B.  Hoppin;  2  170-H.P.  Speedway 
engs.;   dehver  July   1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  2938:  66ft.  day  cruiser 

for  H.  Murray:  2  170  H.P.  Speedway  engs.; 

deliver  Aug.   1/29  est. 

DEFOE   BOAT   a:  MOTOR  WORKS, 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.E.  Whitchouse. 

Yoreda,  hull  131,  steel  yacht,  for  Aaron 


De  Roy,  Detroit;  105  L.B.P.;  17  beam;  6 
loaded  draft;  14  mil.  loaded  speed;  110 
D.W.T.;  250  H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  Aug. 
1/28;  launch  May  15/29  est.;  dehver  June 
1/29  est. 

Bonny  II.,  hull  132,  wood  yacht  for  C. 
W  Bonbright,  Fhnt,  Mich.;  61  L.B.P.; 
13  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  18  m.p.h.;  300 
I  HP.  gas  eng.;  keel  Oct.  15/28;  launched 
Apr.  15/29;  delivered  May  1/29. 

Ohve  K.,  hull  13  3,  steel  yacht  for  C.  F. 
Kettering,  Detroit;  169  L.B.P.;  26  beam; 
12  loaded  draft;  15  knots  speed;  600 
D.W.T.;  1000  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Jan. 
15 '29;  launch  July  1/29  est.;  deliver  Aug. 
15/29  est. 

Verona  J,  hull  134,  wood  yacht  for 
Albert  A.  Rose,  Detroit;  75'6"'  I.H.P.; 
14'6"  beam;  14'  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.; 
70  D.W.T.;  500  HP.  gas  eng.;  keel  Jan. 
5/29;  launch  and  dehver  May  5/29  est. 

Robark,  hull  13  5,  wood  yacht  for 
K.  T.  Keller,  Detroit;  83  L.B.P.;  15'6" 
beam-  4'6"  loaded  draft;  14  M.P.H.  speed; 
82  D.W.T.;  300  H.P.  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
keel  Feb.  15/29;  launch  June  1/29  est.; 
delivery  July  1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 
V.  Davis,  New  York;  13S'6"  L.B.P.;  18 
beam:  5  loaded  draft;  20  M.P.H.;  ISO 
D.W.T.;  1400  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
June  1/29  est.;  launch  Oct.  1/29  est.; 
deliver  Apr.  15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  137,  steel  yacht  for  M. 
H.  /Uworth,  Duluth;  135  L.B.P.;  22  beam; 
69"  draft;  14  M.P.H.;  175  D.W.T.;  600 
I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Apr.  15/29  est.; 
launch  Sept.  1/29  est.;  dehver  Nov.  1/29 
est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    COMPANY, 
Pittsburg,   Pa.,   and  Wilmington,  Del. 
Hull    614,    diesel    engined     towboat     for 
stock;  125'6"  X  26'6"  x  5'  6". 

Talcott,  hull  810,  steel  hull  dredge  for 
U.S.  Engineers  Office,  Washington,  D.C.; 
620  gr.  tons. 

Hulls  811-815  inc.:  five  steel  dump  scows 
for  American  Dredging  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
112  X  34  X  12  ft. 

Hull  816.  steel  oil  barge  for  American 
Dredging  Co.,  Philadelphia;  100  x  34  x 
10'3". 

Hull  817,  one  welded  steel  barge  for 
stock:  100  X  26  X  6'6". 

Hulls  821  to  825  inc.:  5  deck  scows  for 
New  York  Central  R.R.;  100x33'8"x9'7". 

Hulls  826  to  829  ind.;  4  1500-cu.  yd. 
dump  scows  for  Geo.  H.  Breymann  &  Bros., 
New  York. 

Hull  832,  steel  oil  barge  for  Atlantic, 
Gulf  6?  Pac.  Co.,  100x30x  9  ft. 

Hull  833,  steel  floating  dry  dock  for  War- 
ner Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Hulls  858  to  876  inch,  19  standard 
M.R.C.  type  steel  barges  for  U.S.  Engineers' 
Office,  Memphis;  4  deUvered. 

Hulls  877  to  882  inch,  6  standard  M.R.C. 
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Made  in  California 

This  Governor  Regulates 
— Try  it.  Holds  Uniform 
Pressure  on  Discharge  of 
Fuel  Oil,  Boiler  Feed,  Fire 
or  Sprinkler  Pumps.  Pro- 
longs  Life  of  Pump. 

Manufactured  by 

Vaughn- 
G.  E.  Witt  Co. 

(Successors  to  G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Inc.) 

4222-24-26-28   Mollis   Street,    Emeryville, 

Oakland,    Calil. 


H.  W.Crozier 

M.  E.  E.  E. 

Consulting  Engineer,  Specializing  in 

DIESEL  ENGINEERING 

Specifications,  Supervision, 

Surveys,  Tests 

Diesel-electric,   Diesel,   Fuels 

and  Lubricating  Oils 

Holbrook    Building,    San   Francisco 
Cables-Radio,  "CROZIENGER" 


type  steel  barges  for  U.S.  Engineers"  Office, 
Memphis. 

Hulls  883S92  incl.,  10  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Arundal  Corp.,  Baltimore; 
130  X  34  X  8'9". 

Hulls  893  to  898  incl.,  six  steel  hopper 
type  coal  barges  for  Island  Creek  Coal  Co., 
Huntington,  \V.   Va. 
FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    8:    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 
Hull   105,  oil  barge  for  Oil  Tank  Corp.; 
146x34'8"xlO'2l/4"     (welded    barge);    keel 
Nov.  1/28;  launched  Mar.  30/29;  delivered 
Apr.  6/29. 

Hull  109,  dredge  hull  for  Gahagan  Const. 
Co.,  160  X  40  X  13'6";  keel  Mar.  13/29; 
launch  .lune  1/29  est. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Myron  C  Tavlor.  hull  269,  bulk  freightt:r 

for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B-P.;  60 

beam    19  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  speed;  12,000 

gr     tons-    TE    engs.    2250    I.H.P.    2    W.T. 

boilers;  keel  Mar.  14/29;  launch  July  6/29 

est.:  dehvery  Aug.  1/29  est. 

Hull  271,  steel  dump  scow  for  Dumbar 
y    Sullivan     Dredg.     Co.;     168    x     40    ft.; 
keel  5/13/29  est.;  dehver  7/1/29  est. 
HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   8C   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 
Hull    1660,    hghthouse    tender    for    U.S. 
Bureau    of    Lighthouses;     100x30x5';     keel 
Mar.    11/29;   launch    5/16/29   est.;    deliver 
6/16/29  est. 

Hull  1677,  track  barge  for  Yourtel-Rob- 
erts  Sand  Co.,  Chester,  111.;  195x30x6'6". 

Hulls  167  3- 1676,  four  combination  cargo 
and  oil  barges  for  American  Barge  Line  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.;  150x35x11'. 

Houghland.  hull  1672,  steel  hull  for  tow- 
boat  for  Walter  0.  Hougland,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.;  86x22x42";  keel  4/2/29; 
launch  5/10/29  est. 

Hulls  1667-1671,  five  steel  motorboats 
for  U.S.  Engineers,  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  30  x 
7'6"x2'6". 

Hull  1661,  stock  towboat;  steel;  148x30x 
5  ft. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 

Hull    244,    diesel-electric    dipper    dredge 

for  Great  Lakes  Dredge  ^  Dock  Co..   156 

L.B.P.;  43  beam;  10  ft.  draft  aft;  keel  Aug. 

30/28;  launched   Dec.    18/28;   deliver  June 

1/29  est. 

City  of  Saginaw,  hull  246,  car  ferry 
for  Pere  Marquette  Rail;  Co.;  368  L.B.P.  57 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines; 3600  I.H.P.  each;  4  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;  keel  Mar.  4/29;  launch 
July  /29  est. 

City  of  Flint,  hull  247,  car  terry,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May   1/29. 

Reality,  hull  248,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  78  long;  15  beam;  8'9"  depth; 
6'  draft;  150  H.P.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  eng.: 


keel  6/1/29  est. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 

Eight  steel  pontoons  for  U.  S.  Engineers, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  40  x  18  x  2'6";  launch  and 
dehver  May  4/29  est. 

Two   steel    barges    for    Wheeling     Steel 
Corp.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  100  x  26  x  8  ft. 
One  steel  derrick  hull  for  M.  H.  Tread- 
well  Co..  New  York;  84  x  33  x  7'6". 

Two  steel  barges  (K.D.)  for  M.  H. 
Treadwell,  New  York;  50  x  16  x  5'6". 

Five  steel  cargo  barges  for  Inland  Water- 
ways Corp..  230x45x11   ft. 
MIDLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LTD. 
Midland,   Ontario 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  McLaughlin. 
Fernie,    hull     23,     single     screw     pack- 
age freighter  for  Canada   Steamship  Lines, 
Ltd.;   250  L.B.P.;   42'9"   beam;    14'   loaded 
draft;    12    mi.    speed;    2200    D.W.T.;    TE 
steam  engs.-   1300  I.H.P.;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
14'6"    dia.    X    11'    long;    keel    Dec.    4/28; 
launched  Feb.  28/29;  delivered  Apr.  20/29. 
Stadocond,    hull    24,    bulk    freighter    for 
Canada    Steamship    Lines,    Ltd.,    Montreal; 
582  L.B.P. ;  60  beam;   20  loaded  draft;   11 
knots    speed;    12.000    D.W.T.;    T.E.    engs.; 
2800  I.H.P.;  3  Scotch  boilers;  15'3"  dia  x 
11'6"  Ig.;  keel  Apr.  17/29. 

Midland  Prince,  converted  to  self-un- 
loader;  deliver  May  15/29  est. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Purchasing  Agent,  Leo.  E.  Wege. 
Hull   149,   towboat  for      Standard    Unit 
Nav.    Co.;    92x24x5    ft.;   keel   May    10/28; 
launched  Feb.  1/29;  deUvcred  May  1/29. 

W.  W.  Fischer,  hull  169,  diesel  towboat 
for  Central  Sand  Co.;  120x26x51/2  ft.;  720 
I.H.P.;  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel;  keel  Feb. 
15/29;  launch  June    1/29   est. 

Hull  175,  ferryboat,  for  Cheatham  Co., 
Tenn.;  gas.  eng.;  60xl8x2!4  ft.;  keel  Jan. 
2/29;  launched. 

Hull  177,  tug,  owner  not  named;  Fair- 
banks-Morse diesel  eng.;  50x12  ft.;  150 
HP.;  launched  May  6/29. 

Hull  178,  dredge,  100x36x8  ft.;  launch 
5/24/29  est. 

Hulls  179-183  inc.,  5  barges,  120x30x 
7  ft  ;  all  launched. 

Hull  184,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  91/2  ft.; 
keel  Feb.   12/29:  launched  May  1/29. 

Hull  185,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  9'/2  ft-; 
keel  Feb.  21/29;  launched  May  3/29. 

Hull  186,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  9I/2  ft.; 
keel  Mar.  7/29:  launched  May  10/29. 

Hull  187,  deck  barge,  110  x  32  x  7!4  ft.; 
keel  Apr.  6/29;  launch  May  20/29  est. 

Hulls  188-189,  two  deck  barges  for  stock; 
100x24x5  ft.;  keels  Mar.  21-28/29;  launch 
May  20/29  est. 

Hulls  190-191,  two  deck  barges  for  stock; 
75x20x5  ft.;  keels  Apr.  3-7/29;  launch  May 
15/29  est. 

Hull  192,  deck  barge  for  stock;  120  x 
30x6  ft.;  keel  Apr.  2/29;  launch  May  25/29 
est. 

Hull  193,  deck  barge  for  stock;  110  x 
28  X  7'4  ft.;  keel  Apr.  28/29. 

Hulls   194-195,  2  deck  barges  for  stock; 
100  X  24  X  5  ft.;  keels  June  14-19/29  est. 
Hull  196,  drydock,  42  x  36  x  5  ft.;  keel 


WM.   CORNFOOT,  President 


GEO.   RODGERS.  Sec'y-Tteas. 
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July  1/29  est. 

Hulls  197-199  inc.,  three  deck  barges; 
100x26x61/2  ft.;  keels  June  1-5-10/29  est. 

Hull    200,    towboat,    owner    not    named; 

56xl4x';'6":  keels  Julv  1V29  est, 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   a: 

DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing    Agent:    Jas.     Plummet,     233 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  Hght  cruiser  CL-30 
for  United  States  Navy,  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  May  1/28;  deliver  June 
13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  Hght  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  deliver  Mar. 
13/31  est. 

Viking,  hull  328,  steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
F.  Baker,  Jr.,  272'1"  L.O.A.;  36'6^''  beam; 
18'6''  depth;  two  turbine  driven  G.E.  mo- 
tors; 2  Babcock  ii  Wilcox  WT  boilers;  1200 
gross  tons:  2600  S.H.P.;  keel  July  3/28; 
launched  Dec.  l';/28:  delivered  Apr.  27/29. 
Pennsylvania,  hull  329,  18  -  knot  express 
passenger  hner  for  Panama  Pacific  Line: 
613'3"  L.O.A.;  80'  beam;  52'  depth;  two 
turbine-driven  electric  motors;  8  Babcock  6^ 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers;  keel  Oct.  15/28; 
launch  July  /29  est. 

City  of  Elwood,  huU  3  31,  diesel  conver- 
sion for  U.S.  Shipping  Board. 

Ward,  hull  3  32,  diesel  conversion  for 
U.S.  Shipping  Board. 

Hulls  335-336,  two  house  barges  for 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Co.;  keels 
Mar.  1 1/29;  launch  and  deliver  May  /29  est 
Not  named,  hull  3  37,  passenger  liner  for 
A.G.W.I.  Nav.  Co..  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed;  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel  Aug./29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  3  38,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.  /29  est. 
NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 
Salt  Lake  City,  light  cruiser  for  United 
States    Navy;     10.000     tons     displacement; 
launched  Jan.  23/29;  deliver  July  9/29  est. 
Chester,  Hght  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States    Navy.     10,000     tons     displacement; 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  deliver  June   13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  6?  Co.,  New 
York;  4S2'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37'5" 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery; keel  Feb.  4/29;  launch  Sept./29 
est.;  deliver  Apr./30  est. 

■1"HE  PUSEY  St.  JONES  CORP., 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Bradford. 

Acania,    hull    1038,     twin     screw     diesel 

yacht  for  Arthur  E.  Wheeler,   New  York; 

126  L.O.A.;  2r6"  beam;  8'6"  app.  loaded 


draft;  2  250-B.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Oct. 
18/28:  launched  Jan.  26/29;  deHver  May 
10/29  est. 

Tidewater,  hull  1039,  oil  tanker  for 
Tide  Water  Oil  Co.;  225  L.B.P.;  44  beam; 
15'6"  loaded  draft;  lO/z  knots  speed;  2300 
D.W.T.;  diesel-electric  power;  1000  LH.P.; 
keel  Jan.  1 2,  29;  launched  Apr.  23/29;  de- 
Hver  June    1    29   est. 

Not  named,  hull  1040,  yacht  for  Fred 
J.  Fisher,  Detroit;  236  L.O.A.;  34  beam; 
19  depth;  12'6"  draft;  2  HOG  H.P.  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Feb.  12/29;  deliver  July  15/29 
est. 

Rene,  hull  1041,  yacht  for  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  New  York;  same  as  above; 
keel  Feb.  12/29;  deliver  Aug.  15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named;  same  as  above;  keel  Mar.  12/29; 
deliver  Sept.  15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  ^  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York;    16S'9"    long.    28'    beam;    two    500- 
B.H.P.  dicsel  cng.;  deliver  Dec.  /29  est. 
THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Office,  Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
John  M.  Dennis,  hull  2,  screw  double-end 
ferryboat      for      Claiborne-AnnapoHs   Ferry 
Co.;    198'   LB. P.;   60'  beam;   90'0"   loaded 
draft;    14   mi.    speed;    1188    D.W.T.;    Fair- 
banks-Morse  direct   diesel   drive;   two   450- 
LH.P.    engs.;    keel   Feb.     18/28;     launched 
Dec.   15/28;  dcHver  May  15/29  est. 

Hydrographer,  huU  3,  steel  diesel-electric 
survey  boat  for  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L.O.A.: 
143'  'L.B.P.;  3r6"  molded  beam;  18'2" 
minimum  depth  to  top  of  main  deck  at 
side;  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10'6" 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  ir6"  draft, 
aft;  2'  drag;  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel engines;  Westinghouse  generators  and 
auxiliaries;  640  B.H.P.  West.  propeUing  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.   18/28. 

Citv    of    Norfolk,    hull    4.    diesel-electric 
feiryboat  for  Norfolk  County  Ferries.  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;   173'  L.O.A.;   146'  L.B.P.;  57' 
beam     over-all;     37'     beam     of     huH     at 
deck:  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  two  General 
Electric    270-kilowatt   generators:   one   Gen- 
eral-Electric propelling  motor  of  650  H.P., 
keel  Feb.  1/29:  l.iunch  June   1/29  est. 
SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  ColHson. 
Charles  E.  Evans,  huH  264,  fire  and  patrol 
boat  for  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.C.; 
55'     L.O.A.;     11'9"     molded     beam;     6'9" 
molded  depth;  5'  loaded  draft;  31   D.W.T.; 
100    H.P.    Standard    diesel    eng.;    keel   Aug. 
25/28;  launched  Nov.  22/28;  delivered  Apr. 
15/29. 

Not  named,  hull  265,  steel  hull,  steam 
driven,  patrol  vessel  for  Supervisors  of  New 
York    Harbor,    39   Whitehall    Street,    New 
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York;  114  L.B.P.;  Hl'S'/z"  L.O.A.;  24 
molded  beam:  lO'U/z"  mean  draft;  T.  E. 
engs.;  Babcock  6?  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers;  keel 
Apr.  6/29. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

Chester,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
Not  named,  hull  116,  passenger  and 
freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc.,  New  York:  450  L.B.P.; 
era"  beam;  26'  loaded  draft;  13  knots 
speed-  9350  D.W.T.;  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
engs  '  keel  Mar.  14/29;  launch  Sept.  14/29 
est.-   deHver  Nov.    15/29  est. 

Blue  Sunoco,  hull  117,  tanker  for  Sun 
Oil  Co.;  245  L.B.P.;  43  beam;  15'6'Moaded 
draft-  8  knots  speed;  2300  Bessemer  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Jan.  14/29;  launched  Apr.  6/29. 
Hull  118,  oil  tank  barge  for  Sun  Oil  Co.; 
188'6"  L.B.P.,  31'  breadth;  11'6"  depth; 
6000  bbls.  capacity  on  9ft.  draft;  diescl- 
electric  propulsion;  2  Bessemer  diesels,  West- 
inghouse  motors;  keel  Mar.  11/29;  launch 
June  S/29  est.;  deliver  June  30/29  est. 

Hull  119,  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar. 
18/29;  launch  July  15/29  est.;  deliver  June 
30/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  120,  single-screw,  diesel 
tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co.,  13,400  D.W.T.; 
keel  May  27/29  est.;  deliver  Nov.  30/29 
est. 

Unnamed,  hull  121,  steel  oil  barge  for 
Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  New  York;  188'6"  x  31' 
X  11 '6";  6000  bbls.  capacity  on  9'  draft; 
keel  5/20/29  est,;  launch  7/18/29  est.;  de- 
liver 8/27/29  est. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Purchasing  Agent.    Otto    Hall. 
Not  named,  hull   182.  fire  boat  for  City 
of  Detroit;  125  LB. P.;  29  beam;  10  loaded 
draft;    14   mi.   speed;     comp.     engs.;     950 
I.H.P.;  2  B.  y  W.  boilers;  deliver  Aug./29 
est. 

TODD   DRYDOCK,   ENGINEERING    S: 
REPAIR   CORP., 
Brooklyn,    N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent,    H.  J.   Shannan. 
Yorkville,    hull     45,    steel    double  -  end 
ferryboat  for  City  of  New  York,  Dept.  of 
Plant  and  Structure;   151  L.O.A.;  53  beam 
over  guards;  37'6"  molded  beam;  depth  to 
top  of  beams  14'3";  draft  8'3";  steam  engs.; 
keel  Nov.  1/28;  launched  Mar.  28/29. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Dongan  Hills,  hull  781,  ferryboat  for 
Dept.  of  Plant  and  Structure,  City  of  New 
York;  267'  long;  66'  breadth  over  guards; 
46'  molded  beam;  19'9"  molded  depth; 
comp  engs.;  4000  LH.P,;  W.  T.  boilers; 
keel  June   13/28;  launched  Mar.  19/29. 

Hull  782,  barge  for  Grasselli  Chemical 
Co.;  150  X  38  X  12'6":  keel  Feb.  20/29: 
launched  Apr.  4/29;  delivered  May  4/29. 

Pittsburg,  hull  784,  dredge  hull  lor  At- 
lantic, Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.;  162  L.B.P.;  44 
beam;  15  loaded  draft;  keel  Feb.  26/29. 

Hull  785,  pile  driver  for  City  of  New 
York,  Dept.  Docks:  56x29x7'9";  keel  3/25/- 
29;  launch  5/11/29  est.;  deliver  6/1/29  est. 

Unnamed,  hull  790,  tug  for  Standard 
Transp.  Co.,  New  York;  91'6"x22'xl0'9"; 
12  loaded  speed;  comp.  eng.  500  LH.P.,  1 
Scotch  boiler  12'6"  xU'O". 

Unnamed,  hull  791,  tug,  sister  to  above. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 

Dwight  W.  Davis,  hull  69,  steam  pro- 
pelled towing  boat  for  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  Washington,  D.C.;  140x25x9  ft.;  2 
500-H.P.  Nordberg  engs.;  equipped  to  burn 


powdered  coal,  keel  July  23/28:   launched 
Feb.  9/29;  delivered  Apr.  25/29. 

Tom  Stallings,  74,  Western  river  type, 
steam  driven  30-ton  snag  boat  for  Memphis 
River  and  Harbor  District,  U.S.  Army  en- 
gineers; 127'x30x4'4";  keel  Nov.  27/28; 
launched  Feb.  19/29;  delivered  Apr.  17/29. 

Hull  77,  mooring  and  fascine  barge  for 
U.S.  Engineering  Office,  Memphis;  250  x 
26  X  7  ft,;  keel  Mar.  14/29. 

Hull  78.  same  as  above;  keel  Mar.  20/29. 

Captain  George,  hull  79,  single  screw 
tugboat  for  U.S.  Engineers  office,  Galves- 
ton; 65'6"xl7x7'7!/2";  190  B.H.P.  Winton 
diesel  eng.;  keel  Mar.  29/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  80,  steel  tug,  U.S.  En- 
gineers, Philadelphia;  65'6"xl7'x7'7!/2'. 

Unnamed,  hull  81,  yacht  for  Harold  M. 
Ward,  Charleston;  50  x  12  x  4  ft. 


Rep 


airs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING  CORP., 

LTD. 

Union  Plant. 

General  reconditioning  and  repairs:  Presi- 
dent Adams.  Dock,  clean,  paint;  Pan  Am- 
erican Barge  No.  1,  Socony  Barge  82,  barge 
Richlube  (also  repairs).  Dock,  clean,  paint, 
misc.  repairs:  stmrs.  J.  A.  Moffett,  Point 
Bonita,  Admiral  Farragut,  H.  M.  Storey, 
Point  Corda,  Ventura,  Point  Reyes,  Tri- 
mountain,  Korrigan  III,  Angel  Island,  Gly- 
mont.  Pasadena,  J.  B.  Stetson,  Raymond, 
Jane  Nettleton,  Katherine  Donovan,  Whit- 
ney Olson,  m.s.  Lio,  H.  T.  Harper,  stm. 
schr.  Brookings,  Quinault,  bark  Star  of  Hol- 
land, yacht  Alma,  motor  barge  Kern,  barge 
Rioco  No.  1,  tug  Mariner  (also  make  and 
furnish  one  C.I.  propeller).  Repair  manhole 
covers;  Chelsea.  Renew  valve  stem:  Thelma, 
Overhaul  M.E.  bearings:  tug  Star,  m.s.  Paci- 
fic Trader.  Rudder  repairs:  Paludina.  En- 
gine repairs;  San  Ubaldo.  Propeller  for  A.T. 
y  Santa  Fe  Rly.,  H.  W.  Baxter  (also  make 
and  furnish  1  forged  steel  tailshaft).  Misc. 
repairs:  stmrs.  Nora,  Argyll,  Penmar,  Pan- 
American  Barge  No.  2,  Covena,  Deroche, 
Empire  Arrow,  Evanger,  Myriam.  San  Ma- 
teo, Mongoha,  Point  Bonita,  Wairuna,  Gol- 
den Gate.  Saramacca,  Tahiti,  Esparta,  La 
Perla,  San  Jose,  Cadaretta.  Point  San  Pablo, 
Virginia,  Hartwood,  m.s.  Yngaren,  Sllverfir, 
Oilpjoneer,  Hauraki,  Knute  Nelson,  Silver- 
spruce,  tug  Pilot,  ferry  Tamalpais. 

CHARLESTON  DRYDOCK  8C 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,    S.C. 

Repair  ice  damage:  stmrs.  Schoharie, 
Magmeric.  Overhaul:  Liberty  Glo.  New 
bottom:  tender  Palmetto. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  Sc 
SHIPYARD.  Prince  Rupert.  B.C. 

Dock,  clean,  paint,  misc,  hull  and  mach. 
repairs;  14  fishing  boats.  Dock,  clean,  paint, 
hull  repairs:  6  scows.  Misc.  hull  and  engine 
repairs  not  requiring  docking:  57  fishing 
boats.  80  other  commercial  jobs. 
TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC, 
Seattle,  Wn. 

Temporary  damage  repairs;  Doricstar. 
Collision  damage  repairs:  Mauna  Ala. 
Grounding  damage  repairs:  A.  L.  Kent. 
General  overhaul,  schr.  C.  S.  Holmes.  Dry- 
dock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  President 
Grant,  President  Jackson.  Dock  for  survey: 
Maltron.  Misc.  repairs:  Admiral  Rodmon, 
Admiral  Watson,  FJanley,  tug  Creole. 

U.  S.    NAVY    YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wn. 

Dock,  misc.  repairs:  Mississippi,  New 
Mexico,  Neches,  Percival.  Eagle  No.  U. 
Misc.  repairs  to  district  craft:  Mahopac,  Tat- 
nuck.  Swallow,  Challenge,  Sotoyomo,  Paw- 
tucket. 
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DeLaval  Gears 

for  High  Class  Passenger  Vessels 


THE  de  luxe  Matson  liner  MALOLO  (Flying  Fish)  has 
brought  a  new  and  aristocratic  class  of  travel  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  She  sails  from  San  Francisco  every  other  Satur- 
day at  noon,  reaching  Honolulu  four  days  later. 

This  picture  shows  the  MALOLO  entering  Honolulu  harbor,  es- 
corted by  Hawaiian  outrigger  canoes,  on  her  maiden  voyage.  On  her 
sailings  last  winter  she  carried  capacity  lists,  on  one  voyage  the  cele- 
brities including  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  president  of  Chrysler  Motors; 
Arthur  G.  Smith,  of  Smith  Brothers,  Inc.;  and  Newton  D.  Baker,  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  the  administration  of  President  Wilson.  The 
MALOLO  has  beds  instead  of  berths,  a  Pompeian  swimming  pool, 
beauty  parlor,  ballroom  lounge,  movie  theatre,  electric  elevators,  seven 
decks,  telephones  in  every  room,  a  veranda  cafe,  tennis  courts,  child- 
ren's playground,  gymnasium,  and  other  features.  She  is  the  Pacific's 
fastest,  finest  and  safest  ship,  bringing  a  new  standard  of  travel  lux- 
ury and  speed  to  this  great  ocean. 

The  use  of  De  Laval  Speed  Reducing  Gears  makes  possible  a  highly 
efficient,  compact,  reliable  po«  er  plant,  quiet  in  operation  and  without 
vibration. 


DeLaval  Steam  Turbine  Co., 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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Something  you 

can  take  for  granted 


WHEN  you  approach  a  strange  ^^ 
port   you  know  there'll   be 
lights,  buoys  and  docks  or 
lighterage.  Such  things  are  as  much  '!' 
a  part  of  a  port  as  water  and  shore. 

And  you  can  add  another  thing: 
Shell  service.  Wherever  the  port, 
whatever  the  needs  of  the  ships  that 
enter.  Shell  is  there,  ready  to  serve. 

Perhaps  this  world-round  service 
and  the  uniformly  high  quality  of 
Shell  products  accounts  for  Shell's 
popularity  with  so  many  engineers. 

SHELL 
LUBRICANTS 


Who  did  What --and  How 


The  inotorship  Willmoto  operated 
by  the  Williams  Line  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  April  14  from  the  East 
Coast.  She  was  formerly  named  the 
m.s.  Seekonk. 

The  Willmoto  is  powered  by  a 
Burmeister  &  Wain,  4  cycle  diesel 
engine  with  a  total  horsepower  of 
1770.  The  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, upon  his  arrival  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, stated  that  the  ship  had  had 
wonderful  weather  en  route  from 
the  East  Coast.  Shell  diesel  engine 
lubricating  oils  are  used  on  this 
vessel. 


deaux  Maru  at  San  Francisco  May 
1st  the  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Satof, 
put  in  a  call  for  Shell  turbine  oil. 
The  oil  was  pumped  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Brown  Curtis  double 
reduction  geared  turbine  which 
comprises  the  main  engine  of  this 
steamer.  The  Steamer  Bordeaux 
Maru  is  operated  in  the  Kawasaki 
North  Pacific  Service  and  is  one  of 
the  12  steamers  of  this  company 
that  make  San  Francisco  a  port  of 
call. 

Mr.    Satof    states   that    excellent 
results   are   obtained     from     Shell 


marine  oils  and  his  engine  depart- 
ment is  very  well  pleased  with  the 
performance  of  Shell  lubricating 
oils. 


The  Geo.  Wallenrod  Company,  op- 
erators of  tugs  and  barges,  and  for 
many  years  users  of  Shell  lubri- 
cants, have  recently  added  another 
tug  boat  and  barge  to  their  equip- 
ment. Bill  Waack  is  General  Mana- 
ger and  since  he  has  taken  charge 
the  company's  bu.siness  has  in- 
reased  steadily. 


Upon  arrival  of  the  Steamer  Bor- 


The  National  Navigation  Lines 
are  again  operating  some  of  their 
vessels  to  Pacific  Coast  ports.  Dur- 
ing the  uprising  in  Mexico  several 
of  the  Government  merchant  vessels 
were  held  by  the  rebels. 

The  Steamer  Moctezuma  was  at 
San  Francisco  during  April  and 
the  S.S.  Bolivar  arrived  here  during 
the  month  of  May.  Regular  sailings 
will  again  be  in  effect  soon  accord- 
ing to  word  received  from  the  of- 
fices of  James  Rolph  III,  who  are 
General  Agents  for  the  National 
Navigation  Lines. 

These  vessels  are  using  Shell 
marine  oils  and  have  been  for  sev- 
eral years.  Captain  Bonilla,  who 
is  acting  as  Port  Engineer  as  well 
as  Port  Captain,  always  has  a  good 
word  for  the  quality  of  Shell  pro- 
ducts. 


Edited  by  Jerry  Scanlon 


E.  Grant  Rowley,  the  oldest  chief 
engineer  in  the  service  of  the 
Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
reports  that  he  is  feeling  fit  and 
fine,  after  a  seige  of  illness.  He  is 
again  master  of  the  propulsion  de- 
partment aboard  the  liner  Corinto. 


Roy  V.  Crowder,  passenger  traf- 
fic manager  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company,  will  return  to 
San  Francisco  early  this  month 
after  an  extended  tour  of  key  cities 
in  the  East.  During  his  trip,  Mr. 
Crowder  conferred  with  steamship, 
travel,  and  railroad  leaders. 


T.  B.  Danckwortt,  diesel  engineer 
of  the  Union  Oil  Company,  was  a 

recent  visitor  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Union  Oil  Company  inaugur- 
ated a  diesel  engineering  service 
for  the  benefit  of  all  diesel  engine 
owners  and  diesel  engine  builders 
several  years  ago,  and  succeeded  in 
bettering  the  performance  records 
of  many  diesel  plants,  besides  solv- 
ing fuel  and  lubricating  oil  prob- 
lems for  the  various  engine  types. 

Since  the  Union  Oil  Company  is 
furnishing  its  products  for  motor- 
ships  of  all  nations  with  diesel  en- 
gines built  anywhere  in  the  world, 
this  service  and  advice  for  getting 
the  best  results  out  of  every  engine 
with  Pacific  Coast  fuels  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  shipping  firms,  and 
the  Union  Oil  Company  deserves 
credit  for  being  the  first  of  all  oil 
companies  to  offer  such  coopera- 
tion. 

The  Union  Oil  Company  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  having  obtained 
the  services  of  Mr.  Danckwortt,  who 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  in  the  diesel  engineer- 
ing field.  His  wide  experience  with 
practically  every  type  and  size  of 
diesel  engine  built  and  his  e.xten- 
sive  knowledge  of  combustion  cham- 
ber problems  and  injection  systems 
have  been  a  great  help  to  the  diesel 
engine  industry  in  extending  the 
range  of  asphalt  base  fuels  that  can 
be  burned  successfully. 


Captain  Arthur  Self,  former  mas- 
ter of  the  Lassco  liner  City  of  Hon- 
olulu, and  Captain  Donald  Guthrie, 

master  of  the  Dollar  around-the- 
world  liner  President  Harrison, 
were  the  shipmasters  receiving  the 
coveted  appointment.  The  appoint- 
ments became  effective  on  April  1. 
Appointment  of  the  two  skippers 
followed  the  resignation  of  Captain 
John  J.  Moreno,  due  to  ill  health, 
and  the  assignment  of  Captain 
Harry  W.  Lewis  as  acting  port 
captain,  replacing  Captain  John 
Wallace,  who  has  been  confined  to 


Appointment  of  two  San  Fran- 
cisco Bar  Pilots  was  made  by  Gov- 
ernor C.  C.  Young    on    March     18. 


W.    C.    Wallace,    suneyor    in    the    British 
Columbia  territory  for  The  British  Corpora- 
lion  Register  of  Shipping  and  Aircraft. 

his  home  due  to  a  protracted  illness. 

Resignation  of  Captain  Moreno 
was  not  entirely  unexpected  as  he 
has  been  in  poor  health  for  many 
months.  Captain  Moreno  is  one  of 
the  best  known  pilots  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  appointed  in  1925, 
while  master  of  the  old  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company's  liner  Presi- 
dent Taft.  He  has  been  a  noted  fig- 
ure in  transpacific  maritime  com- 
merce for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

Captain  Arthur  Self  is  well 
known.  He  has  been  master  of  the 
Lassco  liner  City  of  Honolulu  since 
the  vessel  was  placed  in  commis- 
sion, and  prior  to  this  command  he 
was  for  many  years  skipper  of  the 
coastwise  liner  Yale. 

Captain    Donald    Guthrie    is    the 


"baby"  of  the  Association,  being 
only  thirty-one  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  pilot  ever  appointed,  it  is 
stated.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Captain  James  Guthrie,  one-time 
inspector  of  hulls  and  boilers.  He 
received  his  master's  papers  when 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Captain  Guthrie  served  on  vessels 
of  the  Matson  Line  and  Admiral 
Line  before  joining  the  Dollar 
service. 


Portland,  Oregon,  announces  the 
advent  of  the  Klaveness  Line  in  the 
Pacific  Coast-Asiatic  service  from 
Portland  and  other  principal  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  to  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, Singapore,  Sumatra,  and 
Java  with  a  possible  extension  to 
Penang  and  Sweetenham,  start- 
ing with  five  vessels,  the  first  of 
which  will  be  either  the  motorship 
Sommerville  or  Bronxville.  This  is 
the  word  received  from  Oslo  by 
Ernest  E.  Johnson  Company  of 
Portland  from  A.  F.  Klaveness  who 
recently  spent  several  weeks  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  looking  into  the  trade 
possibilities.  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Puget  Sound, 
and  British  Columbia  are  named  in 
the  line-up  of  coast  ports.  Johnson 
Company  will  act  as  Portland  and 
Seattle  representatives,  A.  C.  Dar- 
roch  will  be  British  Columbia 
agent,  and  California  agents  are 
yet  to  be  selected. 


"More  Efficiency"  is  the  reason 
given  by  officials  of  the  White  Star 
and  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, two  of  Britain's  greatest  ship- 
ping concerns,  for  placing  the  ban 
on  girl  workers.  Discussion  of  screen 
stars,  powdering  of  noses,  silk-shod 
knees  to  divert  the  attention  of 
male  workers,  as  well  as  dimpled 
cheeks  and  coquettish  smiles  will 
soon  be  passe  in  the  headquarters 
of  these  lines.  Y'oung  men  from  19 
to  25  are  to  replace  the  girls.  Let- 
ters of  protest  poured  in  on  the 
newspapers  following  the  action 
and  the  subject  was  the  matter  of 
much  comment  in  London. 


Zac  George,  well  known  executive 
of   the    Luckenbach   Line   was    the 
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Use  McCormick's 
AU-IncIusive  Service 

in  your  South  American  trade 

McCormick's  All-inclusive  Ser\'ice  consists  of  the  Pacific- 
Argentine-Bra;il  Line  of  8  modern  vessels;  ample  dock  and 
terminal  facilities;  and  a  corps  of  trained  men  conversant  with 
South  American  trade  conditions. 

Sailings  now  maintained  on  a  regular  20  day  schedule  mean 
quicker  deliveries.  Modern  dock  and  terminal  equipment  to 
handle  any  sise  shipment,  promptly,  conveniently,  without 
delay.  McCormick's  personnel,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
South  American  trade  conditions  will  help  you  in  determin- 
ing your  own  market  sources. 

This  service — typically  McCormick — is  offered  shippers  inter- 
ested in  developing  a  South  American  market. 

Your  next  Shipment  via  McCormick 

Mc  Cormicl^v^teamsMp  Coznpatvjr 


June 
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winner  of  a  golf  trophy  in  the  re- 
cent tournament  staged  in  San 
Francisco  by  the  steamship  frater- 
nity but  lost  his  prize  for  some 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  was  pre- 
sented to  him.  Close  investigation 
revealed  that  a  friend  had  decided 
to  mind  it  for  him  unbeknowest  to 
George  who  searched  the  highways 
and  byways  and  was  a  picture  of 
gloom  until  it  was  returned. 


Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  liner  Chich- 
ibu  Maru.  third  of  three  16.800-ton 
passenger  and  freight  liners  build- 
ing for  the  San  Francisco-Oriental 
service,  has  been  launched  at  Yoko- 
hama. It  will  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  Asama  Maru  and  Tat- 
suta  Maru.  recently  launched,  ac- 
cording to  Takeo  Yamamoto,  San 
Francisco  manager.  It  will  be  .58-5 
feet  long,  with  72  feet  beam,  and 
will  have  accommodations  for  820 
passengers  in  all  classes,  having 
seven  decks.  While  the  Asama  Maru 
and  Tatsuta  Maru  will  have  two 
stacks  the  Chichibu  Maru  will  have 
but  one.  This  single  stack  will  be 
96  feet  in  circumference  and  big 
enough  to  house  12  automobiles  if 
it  were  a  garage.  A  speed  of  19 
knots  is  guaranteed. 

The  Asama  Maru  will  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  in  October  on  her 
maiden  voyage,  the  Tatsuta  Maru 
about  March  15,  and  the  Chichibu 
Maru  several  weeks  later. 


Sixteen  new  ships  are  to  be  added 
to  the  lines  of  the  General  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  according  to  of- 
ficials of  that  company.  Three  new 
refrigerator  liners  are  under  con- 
struction for  the  Kerr  Line  and  will 
be  put  into  service  in  the  fall ;  and 
three  additional  craft  are  to  be  con- 
structed later.  Upon  entering  the 
service  schedules  will  be  revised. 

Transatlantic  Steamship  Company 
will  add  another  ship  to  the  Aus- 
tralian service. 

The  Westfal-Larsen  Line  is  com- 
pleting the  Brimanger,  Hindanger, 
and  Villanger,  10,000-ton  motor- 
ships,  and  two  others  have  been  or- 
dered. The  ships  are  to  be  equipped 
with  refrigerator  facilities  and 
placed  in  the  Brazil  and  River  Plate 
trade. 

Four  12,000-ton  refrigerator  ships 
are  under  construction  for  the 
European  service  of  the  French 
Line.  Two  are  steamers  and  two 
are  motorships.  They  have  been 
named  Wyoming.  Wisconsin.  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington.  The  first 
will  come  out  early  in  the  fall. 

There  have  been  rumors  that  the 
Libera  Line   is  planning  construc- 


Party   of   officials   a:   the   launch   of   the    tanker   California    Standard.   Krupp's 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Warner  and  their  two  daughters  at  the  right  of  the  from 
Margaret  Warner  was  sponsor  of  the  vessel. 


tion  of  two  combination  passenger 
and  freight  liners  for  the  San 
Francisco-Mediterranean  ser  vice, 
with  a  capacity  of  200  passengers. 


More  than  fifty  relatives  and 
friends  were  present  at  the  twent.v- 
fifth  wedding  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  Chief  Engineer  Alexander 
Ryan  and  Mrs.  Ryan  late  last  month 
in  their  home  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Ryan,  head  of  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  liner  Sierra, 
is  a  veteran  transoceanic  chief  en- 
gineer and  is  known  to  thousands 
of  travelers  between  San  Francisco 
and  the  South  Seas  and  Australian 
ports. 

Many  beautiful  gifts  were  pre- 
sented the  popular  couple  by  rela- 
tives and  friends. 


Few  persons,  outside  of  intimate 
friends,  were  aware  that  Paul 
Wadsworth  Chapman  was  a  power 
in  the  financial,  commercial,  and 
industrial  world  until  his  purchase 
of  the  United  States  Lines  and  the 
American  Merchant  Line,  which  in- 
cluded taking  over  of  the  liner 
Leviathan. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  not  born  on 
the  seacoast.  Far  from  it.  He  first 
saw  light  of  day  on  a  small  farm  at 
Jerseyville.  Illinois,  in  1880.  He  is 
unassuming,  a  man  of  slender  build. 
But  he  is  a  commanding  figure  in 
the  world  of  banking,  railroading, 
aviation,  transportation,  and  pub- 
lic utilities. 


To  attend  the  sessions  of  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Conference. 
Daulton  Mann,  general  manager  of 
the  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany is  now  in  Paris,  having  left 
San  Francisco  several  weeks  ago. 
This  annual  gathering  deals  with 
important  problems  of  the  exten- 
sive coffee  shipments  from  the 
Latin  Americas  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Ships  of  the  Panama  Mail 
line  handle  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  annual  coffee  output  of  the 
Central  Americas.  Upon  his  return 
to  New  York,  Mann  will  spend  sev- 
eral weeks  visiting  the  offices  of 
the  Panama  Mail  Line  on  the  east- 
ern seaboard. 


Captain  Donald  Guthrie,  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  a  San  Francisco  Bar  Pilot. 
Captain  Guthrie  is  thirty-one  years  of  age 
and  is  the  youngest  skipper  ever  appointed 
to  this  position. 


Fred  L.  Nason,  general  agent  at 
San  Fi'ancisco  for  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Line,  recently  received  details 
of  the  gigantic  liner  with  which 
Canada  will  make  her  bid  for  trade 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  vessel  will 
be  known  as  the  Empress  of  Brit- 
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ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST    REGULAR    FREIGHT    SERVICE 

(via    Panama    Qmal) 

Weekly    I'rom    Baltimore     and     New     lork. 

Bi-weekly     from     Norfolk     and     Portland,     Mc.,     to 

San    Diego,     Los     Angeles,     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Seattle,     Tacon 

Everett,  Bellingham,  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 

lOthcr    Potts    as    Injuctmcnts    Olftr  I 

ATLANTIC  COAST  TO   HAWAHAN   ISLANDS 

Regular    semi-monthly    sailings    from    New    York — monthly    sailings    dir 

from    U.     S-     Gulf,     Baltimore,     Philadelphia,     and     Boston     to     Hawai 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 


BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington),  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

PORTLAND.  SEATTLE.  TACOMA 

(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE   PAanC   COAST 


(Pier  35) 
230  CALIFORNIA  ST, 


Phone  SUtter  3600 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

SEATTLE— L.   C.   Smith  Bldg.         PORTLAND— Yeon   BIdg. 


LOS    ANGELES— 711    Van   Nuys   Bldg. 

SAN  DIEGO— Municipal  Pier  No.   1 

HONOLULU— 312  Flawaiian  Electric  Building. 

VANCOUVER    Agents— B.    W.    Greer   &:   Son,    Lt< 


JOHNSON  LINE 

Ehrect  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Tg  and  From 
PACinC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  CJther  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  ii  Baltic  Perts 

MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EIPRM8  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los   Angeles — San   Francisco — Puget   Sound — British    Columbia — Monthly   Sailings 

FOR  RATES.  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

Gcmeral  Agenu  Pacific  Cout 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 
M.   P    W  H.   R.   McLAURIN 
618  Central  Bldg..  Los  Angeica,  Calif. 


SEATTLE 

GRACE  a  CO.,  Agu. 
Hoge  Bldg. 
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ain  and  when  completed  will  be  of 
40,000  gross  tons,  the  largest  ever 
planned  for  the  Canadian  Atlantic 
trade.  She  will  be  the  first  ship  in 
the  world  to  have  an  entire  deck 
devoted  to  sports.  The  vessel  will  be 
730  feet  long,  a  beam  of  97.6  feet, 
and  will  carry  first  class,  tourist 
third  cabin,  and  third  class.  Her 
total  accommodations  will  be  only 
1100  passengers,  which  conveys 
some  idea  of  the  type  of  accommoda- 
tions to  be  offered  when  comparison 
is  made  with  the  20,000  ton  liners  of 
the  same  company  which,  rated 
among  the  finest  cabin  liners  afloat, 
have  accommodations  for  1600  pas- 
sengers. 


International  Conference  on  Safe- 
ty of  Life  at  Sea  developed  wide 
divergence  of  views  on  the  subject 
of  helm  orders,  their  meeting  min- 
utes reveal.  Sessions  were  held  in 
London  by  the  navigation  commit- 
tee, which  was  informed  by  repre- 
sentatives from  Germany  that  that 
nation  had  changed  from  indirect 
use  of  the  words  "port"  and  "star- 
board" to  direct  use  of  these  words. 
They  further  stated  that  this  had 
been  done  only  after  an  interval  of 
six  years  during  which  time  the 
words  "left"  and  "right"  were  used. 
Holland  has  changed  from  the  in- 
direct to  the  direct  use  of  port 
and  starboard,  Norway  has  adopted 
"left"  and  "right"  which  has  been 
in  current  use  for  eighteen  years. 
After  discussion  it  was  agreed  that 
it  was  desirable  to  adopt  interna- 
tionally the  words  "left"  and 
"right." 

Cabin  class  ships  in  transatlantic 
service  have  proved  profitable  to 
ship  operators  who  report  a  large 
volume  of  business  in  these  new 
and  popular  one-class  carriers.  As  a 
result  the  motor  liner  Lafayette  of 
the  FrenchLine,  which  was  launched 
recently  at  St.  Nazaire,  is  to  be  a 
cabin  class  ship,  according  to 
Captain  B.  Alllet,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  the  French  Line.  The 
vessel  will  be  completed  in  1930. 
She  is  600  feet  long  and  of  21, .500 
tons. 


The  well-known  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company  liner  Ruth  Alexan- 
der recently  completed  a  world  tour 
for  the  Dollar  Line,  having  been 
substituted  for  the  President 
Adams,  while  the  latter  was  under- 
going repairs  and  renewals  which 
make  her  the  outstanding  vessel  in 
the  round-the-world  service  as  far 
as  passenger  accommodations  are 
concerned.        

Intercoastal    sailings    on    a    ten- 


Captain  J.  M.  Hewison,  master  of  the 

tug  Salvage  K!ng. 

day  basis  from  the  ports  of  Balti- 
more. Norfolk,  Savannah,  and  Jack- 
sonville are  announced  for  the 
Arrow  Line  by  its  Pacific  Coast 
agents.  Sudden  &  Christensen.  Pre- 
viously sailings  were  fortnightly. 
The  first  carrier  on  the  new  sche- 
dule will  be  the  Jane  Christensen 
from  Baltimore  June  6.  Three  of  the 
steamers  recently  acquired  from 
the  Shipping  Board  have  been  re- 
named as  follows :  West  Hosokie  to 
Constance  Chandler;  West  Waun- 
eka  to  Dorothy  Cahill;  and  West 
Bridge  to  Barbara  Cates. 

Hoisting  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  flag  to  the  masthead 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  steamer 
Columbian  in  San  Francisco  harbor 
marked    the    fourth    vessel    of    that 


line  to  receive  this  honor.  In  the 
presence  of  the  ship's  commander 
and  officers  of  the  vessel,  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Commodore 
George  W.  Bauer,  Commodore  F.  L. 
Heichmuth  and  Commander  W.  C. 
Tooze  of  the  Twelfth  Naval  Dis- 
trict. Officers  of  the  Columbian 
are:  C.  H.  Bruun,  captain:  T.  J. 
Butler,  chief  officer:  C.  C.  Foster, 
second  officer;  J.  K.  Simmons,  third 
officer;  J.  J.  O'Neil,  fourth  officer; 
W.  Clift,  chief  engineer;  A.  Oak, 
first  assistant;  J.  Wassel,  second 
assistant. 


The    East    Asiatic    Company    of 

Copenhagen  has  definitely  decided 
to  compete  for  trade  across  the  Pa- 
cific and  has  announced  that  two 
new  motorships  are  being  con- 
structed for  the  Pacific  trade  and 
that  four  others  are  contemplated. 
This  was  the  decision  of  officials 
of  the  company  following  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  and  survey  of 
trade  possibilities  in  the  western 
ocean. 

Although  none  of  the  vessels  will 
be  placed  in  service  this  year,  it  is 
possible  that  the  company  will  char- 
ter several  to  take  care  of  heavy 
demands. 


A  big  celebration  will  open  the 
new  Parr  Terminal  at  Richmond, 
California,  in  September.  It  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  The  Nelson  Steam- 
ship Company  has  already  signed 
up  to  call  at  the  new  terminal  in 
July,  although  construction  will  not 
be  completed  until  the  formal  open- 
ing in  September. 


San  Francisco  steamship  owners 
are  going  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
securing  additional  customs  inspec- 
tors with  the  Washington  govern- 
ment. There  are  only  twelve  in- 
spectors on  duty  at  the  local  port. 
An  increase  in  the  force  was  prom- 
ised three  years  ago  but  no  new 
men  have  been  put  on  and  ship- 
owners claim  they  are  losing  valu- 
able time  when  their  ships  are  in- 
spected upon  arrival.  In  1924  the 
local  inspection  force  handled 
1.051.137  tons  gross  and  in  1927  the 
total  was  1.250,000  tons.  Additional 
inspectors  will  relieve  a  serious 
situation,  is  the  claim  of  shipping 
men. 


operatjtig 

Pacific 

I.   British 


The  death  of  Captain  George 
Enos,  veteran  tugboat  skipper  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  was  reported 
from  Oakland.  California,  on  Sat- 
urday. May  11.  Captain  Enos  was 
known  in  maritime  circles  the 
world  over. 


PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


120  Market  Street 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
FITTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


The  'Pioneer  '^frigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service  to  New  York 


S.S.  California 

S.S.  Mongolia 

S.S.  Virginia 

Sailing  every  other  Saturday 

from   San   Francisco 

Every  other  Monday 

from  Los  Angeles 

DIRECT  PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE 

^^  ^  ^    ^  Freight   Omcea: 

Passenger   Offices:  ^^^W%ikWW%Sk     ^^AdVlC      LalHC  Pacific    Steamship    Company 


Via  Panama  and  Havana 

Carrying  First  and 

Tourist  Cabin  Passengers 

Largest  capacity  of 

Refrigerated   and 

Cool-Air  Space 


Panama  Pacific  Line 

INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  CO. 


311    California    St..    San    FrancUco 

Pacific  S.S.   Co.'s  Terminal,  Seattle. 

204   Central   Bldg.,    Los   Angele* 


ijmmmmmnmiuHnmumnmmHumHnnmnnmmmmiiummimiimmmmmmmmnmiiiiii^ 

I  ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  | 

%  PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE  % 

%  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  g 

g  AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN  g 

S  For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to  S 

I  E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc.  | 

i  General  Agents  Pacific  Coast  ^ 

I  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone— Douglas  8040-8041-8042  | 

^  B.  W.  GREER  6?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  ^ 

S  NORTON,  LILLY  &?  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  g 

%nmmmmmmuunmnninnummHnmniHmumiiimmiinnmmmimiminmiinmiiHmimiiiii 


FURNESS  LINE 

■THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE." 


^ 


Express.  Freight  and  Passenger  Serrice 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific  Coast   Agents 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 


PLEASE    MENTION    PACinC   MARINE   REVIEW 


Xan  K^raocisco's  steamship  Oolf  TooriiaMieot  Laumcleeil 


"Why  does  my  father  curse  and  shout? 

The  captain  s   daughter  cned. 

"Is  his  store  of  hquor  running  out 

Or  have  we  missed  the  tide?  ' 

"Hush,   hush,   my  child,"  her   mother  s 

aid 

"When  he  was  last  ashore 

The  handicappers  at  the  club 

Put  ten  strokes  on  his  score. 

PRIZE  WINNERS 
Low  Net 

Gross  H'<rap  Net 

A.  C.  McLaughlin...  83  18     65 

First  Flight 

T.  E.  Cuffe 87  4     83 

Roger  D.  Lapham....  88  4     84 

W.  Reed  91  12     79 

S.  A.  Livingston  91  12     79 

Second  Flight 

H.  M.  Huff 87  14     73 

Arnold  Foster  93  14     79 

Ed  Schneider 95  15     80 

Dr.  Walter  Twiggs  .   95  14     81 

Peter  Jurs  95  14     81 

A.  R.  Page  95  14     81 

Third  Flight 

R.  F.  Tomlinson  87  16     71 

E.  A.  MaclMahon 87  18     69 

H.  J.  Anderson  98  18     75 

E.  W.  Horsman  94  16     78 

Fourth  Flight 

David  Young 94  20     74 

J.  C.  Strittmatter  ...100  20     80 

J.  M.  Evans  105  20     85 

Z.  T.  George 106  20     86 

Fifth  Flight 

S.  G.  Walton  98  24     69 

J.  J.  Tynan,  Jr 95  24     71 

R.  W.  Bvbee 103  28     75 

J.  J.  Tynan,  Sr 102  24     78 

Also  Ran:. 
First  Flight 

Gross  H'cap  Net 

Walter  Shelton  .......  90  5     85 

H.  J.  Bennett 91  8     83 

F.  Coyle  90  8     82 

Stewart  Crawford....l08  8     95 

W.  P.  Hugo  95  8     87 

H.  C.  Hays 93  8     85 

H.  R.  Struthers  91  8     83 

Oliver  J.  Olson  89  8     81 

H.  F.  Vincent  92  8     84 

B.  L.  Haviside 88  8     80 

H.  B.  Adams  91  10     81 


From 

to 
WMMti^  9COS&E9 


A.   C.   McLaughlin 

L.  H.  Cloud  - - 103  10     93 

Daulton  Mann  92  10     82 

William  C.  Empey  .100  12     88 

J.  H.  Anderson  .....  108  12     91 

E.  Lvons  98  12     86 

James  S.  Hines  119  12  107 

George  Hart  97  12     85 

S.  A.  Livingston  91  12     79 

L.  C.  Stewart 92  12     80 

Second  Flight 

W.  A.  Ross 97  14     83 

G.  D.  Zeh  100  14     86 

Thomas  Crowley  .....104  14     90 

J.  L,  King,  Jr 103  14     89 

Edward  G.  Egbert  .105  14     91 

W.  P.  Dwyer  125  14  111 

Claude  Daly 115  14  101 

A.  E.  Gillespie 96  14     82 

Phillip  A.  Coxon  113  14     99 

John  Parker  98  14     84 

James  Madison,  Jr.    96  14     82 

Paul  Faulkner 118  14  104 

Harry   Brown       107  14     93 

D.  d"  Stevenson  108  14     94 

George  U.  Hind  103  15     88 

Third  Flight 

D.  D.  McGregor  108  16     92 

R.  G.  Sullivan  103  16     87 

F.M.Barry Ill  16     95 


Ou 


i  of  olde 


._  _  salty  ocean  toilers. 
Whose  language  could  be  sawed  in  ca; 

To  fire  up  the  boilers. 
I  weep  to  think  that  we  have  come 

On  days  when  men  like  these 
Should  speak  of  traps  and  handicp? 
And  mashie  shots  and  tees. 

J.A.Q. 


F.  J.  O'Connor  102  16     86 

J.  C.  Rohlfs  98  16     82 

Walter  Casey  129  16  113 

E.  H,  Green  117  16  10^ 

E.  E.  Eyre  100  16     84 

Fourth  Flight 

R.  W.  Myers 119  20     99 

H.  T.  Earl  130  20  110 

D.  Dorward  109  20     89 

N.  Randall .113  20     93 

L.  L.  Collins 114  20     91 

Norman  Vincent  ...118  20     98 

L.  S.  Swayne  110  20     90 

Thomas  B.  Esty  127  20  107 

John  T.  Greany 114  20     94 

C.  D.  Patterson  108  20     88 

L.  Curtis  128  20  108 

W.  J.  Mahoney 113  20     93 

0.  P.  Cottrell  Ill  20     91 

Thomas  Foster 117  21     96 

R.  0.  Houghton  122  22  100 

Fifth  Flight 

L.  D.  Jurs  118  24     94 

P.  G.  Williams  135  24     91 

Com.  J.  H. 

Blackburn  110  24     86 

George  T.  Yater  .....112  26     86 

Capt.G.T.  January..l27  26  101 

H.  B.  Hanev 108  26     82 

Pierre  Lacombe  132  26  106 

W.  J.  Kellv  110  26     84 

J.  N.  Eschen  112  27  85 

H.  W.  Hears .110  27  83 

M.  R.  Hickman  110  27     88 

W.  E.  Martin 115  27     88 

S.  N.  Slingerland....l28  28  100 

M.  J.  Lindsay 119  28     91 

H.  F.  Haviside  119  28     91 

E.  C.  Evans,  Jr 124  28     96 

W.  J.  Gray,  Jr 131  28  103 

W.  R.  Brenner  122     28     94 

R.  S.  Silva 137     28  109 

W.  E.  Usher       141     28  113 

Capt.  Tom  Smith  ...130     28  102 
M.  C.  CoUarino 110     28     82 


9.  9.  ^^Oolf  ToHroament^^ 


1.  Ralph  Myers  keeps  his  head  do-um. 

2.  Frank  O'Connor  using  Ardent  Crip. 

3.  F.  Barry,  Harry  Struthers,  Bill  Empey,  Roger  Lapham. 

4.   n^alter  Twiggs,  Ralph  Sullivan,  T.  Crowley,  Joe  King. 

5.   JV.E.Usher,lf^.R.Bremner.lV.J.Maloney,S.G.fralton. 

6.  Roger  Lapham  warming  up. 

7.  Harry  Struthers  drives  at  6th  tee. 

8.  3rd  green,  "Arrived.  All's  IVell." 

Siiccessf  iillT  ILaiHicliecl 


Pliolo!  by  .irtliur  Mills,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


QUICKER   THAN   YOU 
CROSS  THE  ATLANTIC 


The  Malolo  is  famous  for  its  food 

MALOLO 

LANDS  YOU   IN   HAWAII 

IN  mid'Pacific,  these  happy  Hawai- 
ian isles — but  you  can  "run  over" 
on  the  Malolo  any  time  of  year. 
Speedily!  Luxuriously!  Leave  San 
Francisco,  Saturday,  you're  in  Hono' 
lulu  Wednesday — only  four  days  to 
glorious  Waikiki! 

And  as  you  skim  over  the  smooth 
Pacific,  you'll  enjoy  the  comfort  that 
world  travelers  say  is  distinctive  of  the 
Malolo.  A  sense  of  spaciousness,  first 
of  all — only  six  times  around  the 
broad  deck  to  make  your  daily  mile. 
Staterooms  that  are  surprisingly  and 
restfully  large. 

At  the  head  of  your  bed,  a  tele- 
phone. To  save  climbing  stairs,  eleva- 
tors serving  all  seven  decks.  And  a 
chef  who  knows  his  sauces!  Jot  down 
"Hawaii  —  Malolo"  on  your  travel 
calendar  now.  Ask  any  travel  agency 
or  Matson  Line,  215  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco;  723  W.  Seventh  St.,  Los 
Angeles;  1319  Fourth  Ave.,  Seattle; 
271  Pine  St.,  Portland. 

Matson     Li  NE   '  »  25  steamers,  fastest  service 
HAWAII     -     SOUTH   SEAS     -     AUSTRALIA 


WORLD  WIDE  FREIGHT  AND  PA\MERM[E 

I ITI ITI 

Frequent  Sailings  Prompt  Foruiordlng 

102  SHIPS.  OVER  1,000,000  TONS 

57  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 


White    Stai    Line 

Red   Star  Line 

Panama   Pacific   Line 

Leyland  Line 

Whit 

Star  Canadian  Service 

460   Market  Street,   San  Francuco 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

Export  and  Domestic  Fir  Cargoes 

Cut  to  Order 

1    DRUMM  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MILLS  AT 

AflacortcB.   Washington.  Hoqu 

YARDS  AT 

Oakland.  Cal  Loi  Aagelea.  CaL 

STEAMERS: 

"El    Capitan"  "Cascade" 

"Siskiyou"  "Shasta" 

MOTORSHIP:  SCHOONER 

"Lassen"  "Vigilant" 

Cable  Address:  "Ekaywood." 


Washington. 

San  Pedro,  C>1. 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor  and  Coast  Towing 
SALVAGE  TUG   "SEA   SALVOR" 

THE  SHIPOWNERS  &.  MERCHANTS 
TUGBOAT  COMPANY 

GREEN  ST.  WHARF   (PIER   15) 

Telephones:      Davenport    3497-3498;    Davenport    426S 

OFHCE  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 


S.F.Bar  Pilots 


DAVNPRT.    6678-6679 
SUTTER  2525 
SUTTER  4566 
KEARNY    112 
Operating 


Popyer  3choo/j\^ 

'CALIFORNIA^ 

PotverSchoonefi 

"ADV£NT</PS3S  '/S, 

PoiverSc/iooneh 
"OR  AC  IE 
Sailing  Schooner^ 
'    MERICA    '    "  " 


The   Ba: 


•     "Sris^A^ALS  roit.pti.or. 

■  "■     /A/FdP^-   Bt-OW  foufi  WHISTtfi.-       , 

.WHen'CLeAK-BURMBLue  LIGHT  OR  JACK  AT  FOaerh 


PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


FOR  some  years  the 
technical  organization 
of  the  Boeing  Air 
Transport.  Inc.,  has  been 
carrying  on  experiments 
and  research  loolcing  to 
the  perfection  of  radio 
communication  bet  ween 
pilots  on  planes  in  the  air 
and  between  the  pilot  of 
the  plant'  in  the  air  and 
ground  stations.  These  ex- 
periments have  reached  a 
degree  of  success  so  that 
Boeing  pilots  are  now  talking 
with  ground  stations  from  altitudes 
up  to  12,000  feet.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  up  to  12,000  feet. the  higher  the 
pilot  the  more  distinctly  he  can  hear 
the  ground  operator.  Commercial  ex- 
periments carried  on  by  the  Boeing 
company  ended  at  12,000  feet  be- 
cause that  elevation  is  the  maxi- 
mum at  which  planes  are  required 
to  fly  on  the  transcontinental  and 
coastal  routes  of  that  company. 

Boeing  pilots  are  now  being  given 
weather  reports,  dispatching  or- 
ders, and  advice  with  reference  to 
the  positions  of  other  planes  in 
ample  time  to  insure  practical  safe- 
ty. Pilots  on  planes  as  distant  as 
175  miles  can,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, phone  to  each  other.  The 
Boeing  pilot  flying  east  from  Oak- 
land, California,  can  talk  directly  to 
a  Boeing  pilot  flying  west  from 
Elko,  Nevada;  and  at  distances 
greater  than  175  miles  apart  inter- 
plane  communication  can  be  trans- 
mitted through  ground  stations. 

As  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments, twelve  ground  radio  stations 
are  under  construction  or  author- 
ized by  the  Boeing  Air  Transport, 
Inc.   These  stations  are   located  at 


Wireless       telephone      apparatus      inst 

aboard   a   Boeing    air   transport.    The   e 

equipment  weighs  just  100  pounds 


ailed 


Oakland,  Sacramento,  Reno,  Elko, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Rock  Springs,  Chey- 
enne, North  Platte.  Omaha,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  City,  and  at  Chicago 
municipal  airport,  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  Boeing  system.  This 
covers  the  airmail  route  from  Chi- 
cago to  San  Francisco,  the  longest 
commercial  airmail  route  in  the 
world. 

Many  difficult  problems  have 
been  overcome  in  bringing  about 
this  satisfactory  result.  Some  of 
these  were:  Providing  of  sufficient 
electric  power  in  plane  to  modulate 
intelligibly  for  distinct  transmis- 
sion; development  of  a  supersen- 
sitive receiver  to  pick  up  and  mul- 
tiply without  distoitionweak  signals 
far  below  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
broadcast;  the  design  of  radio 
equipment  light  and  compact 
enough  not  to  interfere  with  the 
commercial  load  and  space  in  the 
plane. 

As  worked  out,  the  radio  phone 
equipment  installed  weighs  just 
100  pounds.  An  8-foot  Dural  an- 
tenna is  mounted  vertically  on  the 
top  wing  and  stream  lined  to  reduce 
its  wind  resistance.  This  antenna 
serves  for  both  transmission  and 
reception.  A  head  gear  was  designed 
for  the  pilot  consisting  of  soft  rub- 
ber plugs  with  phonettes  attached 
fitting  comfortably  in  his  ears  and 
connected  to  the  receiver  with  a 
fine  silk  cord,  the  microphone 
transmitter  being  mounted  on  a 
helmet  directly  in  front  of  his  lips. 
A  single  throw  switch  changes 
from  transmission  to  reception,  and 
control   is  practically  automatic. 

The  ground  station  employees 
must  be  licensed  operators.  Pilots 
in  planes  require  only  a  certificate 
showing  knowledge  of  radio  laws 
and  the  ability  to  operate  the  radio 
set. 

When  the  ground  station  equip- 
ment has  been  completely  installed 


ROUTE        CH ICAGO  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


it  will  be  possible  for  the  Boeing 
pilots  to  talk  to  ground  stations 
during  every  minute  of  the  2000- 
mile  flight  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Golden  Gate.  Under  the 
system  it  would  be  possible  for 
travelers  in  passenger  air  trans- 
ports so  equipped  to  talk  to  city 
numbers  by  calling  a  terminal  sta- 
tion and  asking  to  be  connected 
with  a  house.  At  present,  however, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  per- 
mit for  this  service  limits  it  to  mes- 
sages dealing  with  the  operation  of 
the  planes  and  the  protection  of  life 
and  equipment. 


TRADE  NOTE 


Pacific    Marine    Supply    Co.    of 

Seattle,  headquarters  for  ship  sup- 
plies, has  purchased  the  Seattle 
ship  chandlery  firm  of  Weeks-Howe 
Company.  The  Pacific  Marine  Sup- 
ply Company  is  the  largest  firm  in 
Seattle  carrying  supplies  for  the 
marine  trade,  and  occupies  a  7- 
story  building  at  1217  Western 
Avenue. 


A  Boeing  pilot  equipped  with  head  gear  f 

wireless  conversation  to  the  ground  -»-'•" 

or  to  other   planes. 
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The  New  Model  BK 
Marine  Gas  Engine 

Sets  a  New  Standard 
In  Marine  Engine  Performance 

For  over  twenty-nine  years,  the  Frisco 
Standard  Gas  Engine  has  consistent!)' 
set  the  pace  for  gas  engine  perform- 
ance, giving  dependable,  uninterrup- 
ted service,  and  meeting  all — even  the 
most  unusual — demands. 
Now  —  comes  the  new  FRISCO 
STANDARD  with  new  features,  im- 
provements and  refinements,  that 
make  it  the  most  modern  of  heavy 
duty  gas  engines. 

High  Compression,  Removable  Bear- 
ings on  main  journals,  crank  pins  and 
cam  shaft,  force-feed  pressure  lubrica- 
tion ...  to  enumerate  but  a  few  of  the 
features  .  .  .  give  to  the  new  FRISCO 
STANDARD  a  new  efficiency,  econ- 
omy, ruggedness  and  dependability 
that  spell  a  new  high  standard  in  gas 
engine  performance. 

Write  us  for  further  details. 

The 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Co. 

Main  Offtce  and  Factory: 

Dennison  and  King  Streets 

Oakland,  California 


DOLLAR 


IP  LINE 


"TRANS-PACinC" 

Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

WEEKLY   SAILINGS   betwefn   Los   Angele.,   San  Fianciico.   Honolulu. 
Yokohima.    Kobe.    Shanghai.    Hong    Kong.    Manila. 

"ROUND-THE-WORLD" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    between    Boston.     New    York,    Havana. 

Colon.    Balboa.    Los    Angeles.    San   Francuco.    Honolulu.   Kobe.    Shang. 

hai.    Hong    Kong,    Manila.    Singapore.    Penang.    Colombo.    Sue!.    Pott 

Said.    Aleiandna.   Naples.    Genoa,   Marseillee.   thence   New  York. 

"INTERCOASTAL  WEST  BOUND" 

Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY      SAILINGS      between      Boston.      New     York,      Los 

Angeles,    San    Francisco.      Cargo    for    Oakland.    Portland.    Seattle,    and 

Inland  Destinations  subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

"TRANS-PACIFIC  FREIGHT  SERVICE" 

BI-MONTHLY     SAILINGS     between     Los     Angeles.     San    Francisco. 
Pearl  Harbor,    Guam,   Manila.    Cavite,    Iloilo,   and  other  poru  as    in- 
ducement   offers. 

For  Complete  Information  Apply  to 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

ROBERT  DOLLAR  BUILDING 

311  CALIFORNL\  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Garfield    4300. 

CENTRAL  BUILDING  25    BROADWAY 

LOS  ANGELES 
Telephones:    TRioity    4891 


Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,    T.H.      SUVA,  FIJI. 
AUCKLAND,  N.Z.       SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 
By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 


SaiUng    fr< 


R.M.S.  NIAGARA 

20,000  Tons   Dis. 
VANCOUVER,   B.C. 

/ery   28   days. 


CARGO    SERVICE 

Monthly    sailings    from   Vancouver    to    main   New    Zealand   ports,    a 

to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    tnainlained 

the   following   up-to-date   cargo   steamers; 

M.S.    HAURAKI  S.S.   WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For    Fares,    Rates   and    Sailings   apply   to 

any  office   of   the 

CANADL\N    PACmC    RAILWAY    CO.    and    all 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999    Hastings    Street    West  Vancouver,    B 


FOURTEEN  ''14'' VESSELS 

of   the 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  of  B.  C. 

LIMITED 

Sail  Regularly  from  the  Company's  Wharf,   Vancouver,   B.C. 

Calling  at  Bowea  Island,  Sechelt,  Powell  River,  Campbell  River,  Alert 

Bay,    Ocean    FalU,    Surf    InlcC,     Bella    Coola,    Prince    Rupert,    AnyoE, 

Howe  Sound  Points  and  All  Northern  B.C.  Logging  Camps  and  C«n- 

□eries.    For  information  as  to  Sailings,  Fares  and  Freight  Rates  apply  to 

Head   Offices   on   Wharf.    Foot   Carrall   St.,   Vancouver,    B.C. 

Telepnone  Seymour   306 


PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 
Deck   Stores  Engineers  Stores 

Plymouth   Cordage  Stanley  Tools 

Blocks  Starrett  Tools 

Marine  Paints  Cory's  Marine  Equipmetit 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nautical   Books  and  Charts,  Valves  and  Fittings 


PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


■  ITH  the  sailing  of  the  new 
twin-screw  motorship  Santa 
Inez  on  April  20,  the  Grace  Line 
inaugurated  a  new  fast  and  direct 
service  between  New  York,  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  ports  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Colombia  and 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  A  sistership, 
the  Santa  Rita,  will  follow  the  San- 
ta Inez  on  June  8. 

This  will  be  the  first  direct  pas- 
senger service  from  New  York  to 
Buenaventura,  Colombia,  and  Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador.  The  run  to  the 
first  port  will  be  shortened  to  eight 
days  and  the  Guayaquil  run  to 
twelve  days. 

Buenaventura  is  becoming  one  of 
the  most  important  seaports  on  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America  as  it 
is  now  directly  connected  by  rail 
and  motor  highway  with  Bogota, 
the  capital  of  Colombia,  which  can 
be  reached  from  Buenaventura  in 
thirty-six  hours.  Much  of  the  travel 
movement  from  the  interior  of  Co- 
lombia which  used  to  find  its  exit 
from  the  country  via  the  Magda- 
lena  River  and  Caribbean  Colom- 
bian ports  is  now  passing  through 
Buenaventura  and  the  entire  Pa- 
cific coast  of  Colombia  is  respond- 
ing to  the  improved  communica- 
tions. 

Similarly  the  new  service  will  be 
of  great  importance  to  Ecuador  as 
Guayaquil  its  principal  port  has 
remained  comparatively  inacces- 
sible because  of  the  length  of  time 
required  to  make  connections  from 
the  Panama  Canal  or  fromPeruvian 
ports. 

After  calling  at  Colombia  and 
Ecuador  the  Santa  Inez  and  the 
Santa  Rita  will  call  at  Peruvian 
and  Chilean  ports  down  the  West 
Coast  as  far  as  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

These  new  motorships  are  of 
9000  tons  displacement,  370  feet 
long,  53  feet  beam,  with  twin 
screws  driven  by  diesel  engines  de- 
veloping 4500  horsepower.  There 
are  four  decks  with  first  class  pas- 
senger accommodations  for  70  per- 
sons and  accommodations  for  48 
intermediate  class  passengers.  They 
are  built  to  maintain  a  service 
speed  of  14  knots  and  the  cargo 
capacity  is  5,100  tons. 

A  swimming  tank,  space  for  golf 
practice,  wide  decks  for  dancing, 
sports,  or  the  deck  chair  siestas  in- 
vited by  the  tropics  are  interesting 
features  of  the  ship  arrangement. 
On  the  promenade  deck  are  situated 
the     social     hall,   lounge,  smoking 


room,  and  veranda  cafe.  There  are 
no  inside  staterooms  and  beds  in- 
stead of  berths  are  the  rule. 

The  Santa  Inez  has  a  cruiser 
stern  and  straight  stem;  the  hull  is 
subdivided  by  complete  watertight 
bulkheads  and  insulated  chambers 
are  provided  for  carrying  of  the 
ship's  provisions  as  well  as  fruit 
and  other  perishable  freight. 

The  plumbing,  heating,  sanitary, 
and  ventilation  fittings  are  of  the 
highest  class  and  the  Thermotank 
Punkah  Louvre  s\  stem  of  ventila- 
tion is  fitted  throughout  to  meet 
the  varying  range  of  climatic  con- 
ditions experienced  on  the  voyage. 

Culinary  and  laundry  departments 
are  all  electrically  operated  with  the 
most  modern  equipment  including 
electric  cooking  ranges  both  for 
passengers  and  crew.  There  is  a 
purser's  bureau  and  a  barber  shop 
and  ample  bagg.i.ge,  mail,  bullion 
and  storerooms  are  provided.  Spe- 
cial thermostatic  electric  fire  de- 
tectors are  installed  throughout  the 
cargo  space  as  well  as  the  passen- 
ger accommodations  and  a  complete 
chemical  fire  extirguishing  system 
is  fitted  throughout  the  vessel  in 
compliance  with  American  shipping 
regulations.  Deck  machinery  is  all 
electrically  operated.  There  are 
nine  winches  and  four  hatches  with 
especially  large  openings  for  the 
easy  loading  and  discharge  of 
cargo. 

The  Santa  Inez  is  built  to  comply 
with  the  highest  standards  of  the 
United  States  and  Lloyds'  regula- 
tions. 

The   Santa    Cruz   and   Santa   Ce- 


hip   Santa   Inez. 


celia,  which  have  been  maintaining 
a  service  of  the  Grace  Line  since 
1927,  call  at  Puerto  Colombia  and 
Cartagena,  Colombia,  before  pass- 
ing through  the  Panama  Canal  and 
will  continue  as  hitherto. 


TRADE  NOTES 


An  arrangement  has  been  made 
whereby  the  Johnson,  Joseph  and 
G.  M.  Josselyn  and  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  handle  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  Goodrich  Gutless  Rub- 
ber marine  bearings  up  to  2% 
inches  for  Central  California. 

C.  V.  Lane  of  San  Francisco  re- 
tains the  distribution  of  this  line  in 
sizes  3  inches  and  up. 


Robert  D.  Black,  advertising  man- 
ager and  W.  A.  Rowe,  production 
manager  of  the  Black  &  Decker  Mfg. 
Company,  Towson,  Maryland,  have 
just  returned  from  Europe  where 
they  spent  several  months  at  the 
factory  of  Black  &  Decker,  Ltd., 
Slough,  Bucks,  England  and  in  visit- 
ing many  of  the  European  markets. 
They  included  in  their  trip  a  visit 
to  the  Leipzig  Fair  at  which  the 
Black  &.  Decker  Mfg.  Company  had 
an  exhibit  of  their  Portable  Elec- 
tric Tools. 

Charles  Strom,  who  was  formerly 
with  the  Fiske  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company  has  recently  joined  the 
export  sales  department  of  the 
Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co.  and,  after 
a  short  stay  at  the  factorj-  in  Tow- 
son,  will  represent  this  company  in 
foreign  markets. 
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Federal  Service 


KCCldy   Jit  all  Pacific  Ports 

FEDERAL 


'^tUOt-Mxt^ 


MARINlTFAINTS 


'Weather-Best"  i 


Anti-Corrosive 
Anti-Fouling 
Boottopping 
Cabin  Paints 
Copper  Paints 
Deck  Paints 
Deck  House  Paints 
Engine  Room  Paints 
Hold  Paints 
Red  Lead  (Mixed) 
Smoke  Stack  Paints 
Topside  Paints 

Color  Card  On  Request 


The  Federal  Composition  &  Paint  Co.  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Agents,  with  stock,  at  all  principal  Pacific  maritime  ports 
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Freif 

May  15.  1929. 
The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  grain  to  U.K.  - 
Continent:  British  str.  Northmoor, 
Portland,  Puget  Sound  to  U.K./Con- 
tinent,  29/-,  May  June,  Kerr,  Gif- 
ford  &  Co.;  British  str.  Bennevis, 
Portland,  Puget  Sound  to  U.K./ Con- 
tinent 29/-,  option  Vancouver,  B.C., 
1  '3  less,  May/June,  Kerr,  Gifford  & 
Co.;  British  str.  Benvenne,  North 
Pacific  to  U.K. /Continent,  Aug., 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co.; 
British  str.  Benarty,  North  Pacific 
to  U.K./Continent,  July,  Canadian 
American  Shipping  Co.;  British  str. 
Benvorlich,  North  Pacific  to  U.K./ 
Continent,  June,  Canadian  Ameri- 
can Shipping  Co.;  British  str. 
Orangemoor,  Portland.  Puget  Sound, 
29/-,  option  Vancouver  28/9,  to 
U.K./Continent,  June,  Kerr,  Giffo^-d 
&  Co.;  British  str.  Bennevis,  North 
Pacific  to  U.K./Continent,  Sept., 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co.; 
British  str.  Rio  Claro,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  29/-,  option  Van- 
couver 13  less.  July,  Kerr,  Gifford 
&  Co. 

The  American  str.  Wekika  has 
been  fixed  with  lumber  from  Ya- 
quina  Bay,  Grays  Harbor,  and  Co- 
lumbia River  to  Poughkeepsie,  by 
A.  C.  Button  Co.,  May. 

The  British  str.  Copeman  has 
been  fixed  with  lumber  from  Van- 
couver to  U.K./Continent,  prompt, 
W,  L.  Comyn  and  Co. 

The  following  time  charters  are 
reported:  Swedish  str.  Siljan;  de- 
livery San  Francisco,  redelivery 
U,S.  North  of  Hatteras  via  North 
Pacific,  $1.45,  Apr./May,  Canadian 
Transport  Co. ;  Norwegian  str.  Flint 
No.  2,  delivei\v  and  redelivery  North 
Hatteras  via  North  Pacific,  $1.10, 
Apr.,  Canadian  Transport  Co.;  Brit- 
ish str.  Bencruachan,  delivery  Pa- 
cific Coast,  redelivery  U.K./Conti- 
nent, $1.60,  Apr.,  Bruusgaard  Line; 
British  str.  Dalworth,  Pacific  Trade 
6  to  9  months,  delivery  and  rede- 
livery U.K./Continent,  4/4' 2,  Can- 
adian Transport  Co.;  British  ra.s. 
Oakworth,  delivery  Japan,  redeliv- 
ery North  Hatteras  via  North  Pa- 
cific, $1.45,  May 'June,  Canadian 
Transport  Co. ;  Norwegian  str.  Gro, 
delivery  Norfolk,  redelivery  North 
Hatteras,  via  North  Pacific,  $1.10, 
W.  L.  Comyn  &  Co.;  Norwegian  m.s. 
Tyr,  Pacific  trade  2  years,  delivery 
Antwerp,  May,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Co. ; 
British  str.  Vulcan  City,  one  trip, 
delivery  Japan,  redelivery  U.  S. 
North  of  Hatteras,  via  North  Pa- 
cific, $1.05,  May. 


The  following  sales  are  reported: 
American  str.  Emergency  Aid  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board  to  McCormick 
Steamship  Co.;  American  tk.  strs. 
Meton  and  Dilworth,  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  to  Antietan  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia; British  strs.  Canadian  Rover, 
Canadian     Coaster,    and    Canadian 


Observer,  $150,000,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Steamships  to  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Vancouver;  U.  S.  A.  Tr. 
Thomas,  $63,000,  U.  S.  Government 
to  American  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Oak- 
land. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


Approved  Operating  Agreements 


THE  following  important  agree- 
ments filed  in  accordance  with 
Section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act 
were    approved     by    the    Shipping 
Board  April  24: 

An  agreement  between  Sudden  & 
Christenson  and  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Co.  The  agreement  covers 
maintenance  of  a  joint  service  un- 
der the  designation  of  the  Arrow 
Line  between  United  States  Atlantic 
Coast  ports  and  Pacific  Coast  ports 
from  San  Diego.  California,  to  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  inclusive. 
Sudden  &  Christenson  undertake  to 
enter  four  steamers  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company  three 
steamers  in  the  service  and  each  is 
morally  obligated  not  to  withdraw 
any  of  these  vessels  in  such  manner 
as  to  interrupt  a  minimum  fort- 
nightly service.  Should  it  be  consid- 
ered advisable  to  increase  the  fre- 
quency of  service.  Sudden  &  Christ- 
enson reserve  the  option  of  enter- 
ing additional  steamers;  while  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company  may 
enter  additional  steamers  only  at 
the  option  of  Sudden  &  Christenson. 
Either  party  may  withdraw  upon 
one  year's  notice  in  writing.  The 
present  agreement  is  designed  to 
supersede  a  joint  service  arrange- 
ment between  Sudden  &  Christen- 
son and  Columbia  Pacific  Shipping 
Company,  approved  by  the  Board 
August  2,  1926. 

An  agreement  between  the  West- 
fal-Larsen  Company  Line,  Pacific- 
Argentine-Brazil  Line,  and  The  Blue 
Star  Line,  in  which  provision  is 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  uni- 
form freight  rates  as  agreed  upon 
from  time  to  time  in  conference  in 
the  trade  between  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay. 

Decisions  are  to  be  by  unanimous 
vote  of  members  present  at  meet- 
ings, and  any  common  carrier  in  the 
trade  may  become  a  party  to  the 
agreement  by  subscribing  thereto, 
while  members  may  withdraw  upon 
60  days'  written  notice. 

Unjust     discrimination,    payment 


of  rebates  or  compensation  to  any 
shipper,  contractor,  broker,  or  re- 
ceiver of  cargo; acceptance  of  cargo 
at  less  than  actual  gross  weight  or 
measurement,  payment  of  freight  in 
other  than  currency  of  the  United 
States  or  its  equivalent;  payments 
or  refunds  in  respect  of  freight  or 
compensation  received,  or  absorp- 
tion of  rail  or  coastal  steamer 
freights,  or  other  charges  at  load- 
ing or  discharging  ports,  are  pro- 
hibited. Payment  of  commission  or 
brokerage  is  also  prohibited  unless 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes between  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

Bull  Insular  Line,  Inc.  with  Unit- 
ed States  Lines:  Through  billing 
arrangement  covering  shipments 
between  Bremen  and  Porto  Rican 
ports,  with  transshipment  at  New 
York.  Through  rates  are  to  be  based 
on  direct  line  rates  and  apportioned 
three-sevenths  to  the  United  States 
Lines  and  four-sevenths  to  Bull  In- 
sular Line,  the  latter  to  absorb  cost 
of  transshipment. 

Calmar  Steamship  Corpor  a  t  i  o  n 
with  American  Mail  Line:  Arrange- 
ment covering  through  movement  of 
shipments  from  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  to  Far  East  ports  of 
call  of  the  American  Mail  Line. 
Through  rates  are  to  be  apportioned 
equally  between  the  lines,  each  of 
which  assumes  50  per  cent  of  cost 
of  transferring  cargo  at  San  Fran- 
cisco; inward  tolls  to  be  absorbed 
by  Calmar  and  outward  tolls  by 
American  Mail  Line. 

Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company 
with  Hamburg  American  Line: 
Agreement  covering  through  ship- 
ments of  canned  goods  and  dried 
fruit  from  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  to  European  ports 
served  by  the  Hamburg  American 
Line.  Through  rates  are  to  be  based 
on  direct  line  rates  and  apportioned 
equally  between  lines,  each  of  which 
assumes  one-half  the  cost  of  trans- 
shipment at  New  York. 
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In  the  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


THE  PORTLAND  CORDAGE  COMP-VW.  SE.ATTLE. 
RE.VUZING  T>K  SL-PERJC«m-  OF  SLTER- 
CO«E.-  K^^N-E  .ARR-WGED  TO  C\RRY  PDR  THE 
COS\-ENIENCE  OF  ROPE  l  SERS  A  COXBH-FFE 
STOCK  OF  TMESE  REMARKABLE  FiWSERS  AND 
TOWTJNES. 

»-        -RCtrfllE     K    S^WTNG    MVV^     OF    ITS   V^: - 
-         -^M  T«TNT^   TO  THIRTY   KK  CENT. 


OF    ">-  -  - 
AND  NO- 


'  JBH-m'  AND  DLTLABILrri' 
-  A  VLATTER  OF  RECC*D 
OF   ADN'ERTISING 


N^iL/iLiNiV>^J^ 


K  SK    OVTt    MAN"^"    SATISFIED    USERS    .ABOLT    IT 

A  0^"v~ERS.  CAPT.AINS.  M.ATES.  BAILOR  MEN.  .ALL 

'      AGREE    ON   ITS   ENDITUNG    QL.ALmES.   BLT— 

THE    PROOF    OF    THE     PLT>DING    IS    IN     THE 

ELATING. 


TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 


jvAN   FRA-N  CISCO.  CAUFORNLV 


Qriscom-  Russell 

Heat    Transfer   Apparatus 


Reilh    HcatcTj. 

and  Ocncra]  Soi^vv-.. 
Scrcii^  ««r  1.1JIWUW  KHJ>. 

TSf  GTT5iOMn-R«ss(-I!  Compauv.  285  Matfison  Ave_  New  Yoii. 


Bdcuht  and  lUaSh  Tvpa 


>«nmai    T'kHUuiti    n!  ^iiiv 


FRANCE 


.A\  ajuablf  at  a. 
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^      ^   FR.\NCE  PACKING  CO. 
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C.  E.  RHODES  COMPANY 


Reduces  Dead  Weight  and 
Conserves  Space 


Everything  for 
''OXWELDING  AND  CUTTING^ 


Dissolved  Acetylene 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc. 


Apparatus  and  Supplies 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 

UNION  CARBIDE 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Company 
Units  of 
UNION    CARBIDE    AND   CARBON   CORPORATION 

General  offices  [!H3  Sales  offices  in 

30  East  42nd  Street  Principal  cities 

New  York,  N.  Y.  throughout  the  country 

r,4  Linde  plants— 4-,  Presl-O-Lile  I'l.^tih     ,-,4  Oxygen  Warthonsi  slocks— 13S  Acetyle, 


''TpHE  welded  joint  is  ideal  for 
X.  piping  systems  of  any  kind 
.  .  .  This  type  of  joint  is  more 
compact,  requires  no  flanges, 
lasts  longer.  .  .  It  is  absolutely 
leakproof  .  .  .  The  welded  joint 
gives  a  permanent,  ship-shape 
appearance, afforded  in  no  other 

way."      „  From  January,  1929,  issue  of 
"Mari)ie  Review" 


'thouse  stocks- 


Al,l,u 


O/Zicra./ Or^s^n 
PACIFIC  _AW_ERICAH_ 


Pacific  Marine  Rev 


1^,  Vol.  26,  No.  7.  Published  Monthly  at  5-6  Sacramento  Street,  in  San  Francisco,  Entered  as:second  cUss  matter 
at  the  post  office  at  San  Francisco  under  the  aa  of  March  3,  1879. 


Sew  YorkShipbruIdhig  Company 
has  constructed  vessels  for  the 
tollowing  private  corporations: 

American  DrrJging  Co. 

AmcTicjn-Hjwatiati  Siejmthip  Co. 

AtlaniK  *  CifilAcan  Sicam  Navigaiion  Co. 

AtUotiC,  Gulf  tn.  PjciliC  Company 

Atlantic  Transport  Company 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

Brooklyn  Eiitcfn  Dittrict  Terminal  Companjr 

Carpenter  O'Dtien  Company 

Chciapcake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co. 

Coutwisc  Trantporiaiioa  Company 

Comolidaied  Coal  Company 

Darrow  &  Mann  Company 

DeUware.  Uckawanna  K  Western  R.  R.  Co. 

Ea»l  Coast  Ttan^poriaiion  Company 

Elcct/ic  Ferrici,  Intorporated 

Empire  Engineering  CorpOfation 

Great  Ljkes  Dredge  &  Dotk  Co. 

J.  M.  Guffcy  Petnjieum  Company 

Gulf  Refining  Company 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company 

HuJion  Navigation  Company 

Hudion  River  Dav  Line 

International  Cement  Corporation 

Uhigh  Valley  Railroad  Company 

Long  Iiland  Railroad  Company 

Merchants  &  Miner* Transportation  Co. 

Morgan-*  Louisiana  &  Texas  R,  R.  &  S  S.  Co. 

Munson  Steamship  fomp»ny 

New  Vofk  Central  Line* 

New  Vork  engineering  Company 

New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 

New  York,  Philadclphii  &  Norfolk  R.  R 

Old  Dommion  Sieamship  Company 

Pacific  Coast  SKami.hip  Company 

PaciGi:  Mail  Steamship  Company 

Penniytvanu  System 

R.  A    Perry  Company 

Petroleum  Transportation  Co. 

Pocahontas  Navigation  Company 

Reading  Company 

Rockland  Transportation  Co. 

Sooihern  Pacific  Company 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 

Sundard  Transportation  Company 

Texas  Oil  Company 

Tide  Water  Oil  Company 

United  Dredging  Com^'any 

United  Fruit  Steamv'.iip  Company 

Venezuela  Gulf  Oil  Company 


Completeness 

To  BUILD  any  type  of  yesseland  to  outfit  it  complete  in  eyery  <letail— 
tliat.  in  short,  has  always  been  the  principle  and  purpose  of  the  fSew 
York  Shiphuililing  Company. 

Comi)li-te  sh.,!.  facilities  and  a  complete  staff  of  trained  specialists  haye 
built  f.  .r  this  yard  the  enyiable  name  in  marine  circles  that  it  now  occupies. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  has  pro- 
duced  a  lar^e  percentage  of  the  propulsion  machinery  froinginlo  ti.e  ships 
constructed licreincludinK  turbine,  reciprocating.  Diesel,  and elcctricunits. 

Ve  offer  economy  and  undiyided  responsibility  to  all  wlio  place  with 
us  the  responsibility  of  ship  design  and  construction. 

We  solicit  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  your  requirements. 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING   CO 


Camden 


New  Jersey 


It  is  very  seldom  that  the  product  of  a  shipbuildmg  plant  and  an  engineering  corporation  gives  such  com- 
plete satis  faction  as  to  produce  within  twelve  months  an  order  for  exact  duplication,  s.  *  is  The  work,  of  the 
'j'otrero  Works  of  the  Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.  and  the  JVestinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  in  producing  the  passenger  and  cargo  geared  turbine  steamer  fVaialeale 
for  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  Honolulu  was  the  subject  of  congratulation  on  this  page 
ofTacific  SMarine  'J^eriew  in  fuly  1^28.  We  now  offer  congratulations  on  a  duplicate  of  that  job  for  the 
same  owner.xs.  t»  ^,A  cablegram  from  Honolulu  announces  to  Bethlehem  executives  that  "Hualalai  arrived 
Honolulu  6:00  a.  m.  Tuesday,  the  nth,  three  hours  ahead  of  schedule.  Highly  pleased  with  voyage. 
Again  congratidate  Bethlehem." 
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Perfect  Engine  Performance 


Before  You  Buy 

Let  our  representative  show 
you  an  actual  installation.  Your 
knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning these  remarkable  mar- 
ine imits  will  help  you  choose 


Washington  Diesels  are  outstandingly  preferred  by  Fisher- 
men and  Commercial  users. 

They  find  the  low  fuel  consumption  and  mechanical  de- 
pendability of  these  sturdy  marine  units  an  important  factor  in 
the  financial  success  of  their  craft. 

Whether  it  be  fishing,  towing,  ferry  or  private  yacht,  there 
is  a  Washington  Diesel,  from  44  to  1800  horsepower,  to  fulfill 
your  requirements  with  unfailing  satisfaction. 

WASHINGTON  IRON  WORKS 

General  Offices:  Seattle,  Washington 
Portland  Office:  524  Marshall  Street 


Brlrish    Columbia    Rcpresentalives;    Vancouver    Machinery    Depot,    Ltd.,    Vancouver,    B.    C, 
Canada.      Honolulu     Represcniatives:     Ferine     Machinery     Company,     Inc.,     610     Staiigenwald 
-■         ■■       ilulu,    T.    H.      Oregon    Representative:    F.    C.    Punmon,    Phone   62,    Tigard     Ore. 
..„m«iv,.   Sevton   Engineering  Corporation,    136   Liberty  Street,   New   York  C.ty, 
"■     Worden   Co.,    Inc.,    San   Francisco,    CabL;    Ward-Live=lv 
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Alexander  J.  Diclde, 


A  Califomia  School  Ship 

'HEN  Governor  Young  of  California  signed 
Assembly  Bill  253,  one  long  cherished  dream 
of  shipminded  Californians  became  a  reality. 
This  bill  appropriates  $115,000  for  first  two  years  op- 
eration of  a  State  nautical  training  ship  and  more  than 
meets  the  cooperation  requirements  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, which  will  furnish  the  vessel  and  $25,000  a 
year  for  her  operation.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Pennsylvania  are  maintaining  such  ships  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  with  good  success.  The  California  State  Ship 
will  be  the  first  Pacific  Coast  training  vessel. 

The  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association  (John 
C.  Rohlfs,  president),  the  Shipowners'  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  (Frank  J.  O'Connor,  president),  the 
C.  C.  Thomas  Naval  Post  of  the  American  Legion,  and 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  a  number  of  California 
ports  were  all  active  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

There  now  remains  for  Governor  Young  the  import- 
ant task  of  choosing  a  State  Board  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  this  vessel.  Such  board  should  be 
chosen  as  will  worthily  represent  the  maritime  inter- 
ests of  the  State  of  California.  It  should  be  composed 
of  practical  shipping  men  who  are  broad-minded  enough 
to  recognize  and  desire  real  educational  values  for  this 
enterprise. 

The  California  nautical  training  ship  is  a  state-wide 
institution.  Properly  managed,  it  should  greatly  assist 
in  making  the  whole  California  population  shipminded. 
Its  graduates  will  be  not  alone  navigators  and  marine 
engineers,  but  commercial  diplomats  commending  the 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  products  of  California  to 
marts  of  the  seven  seas. 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

THE  deliberations  of  the  International  Conference 
for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  which  recently  closed  in 
London  have  brought  forth  a  rather  important 
international  convention  whose  effects  will  be  far- 
reaching  over  a  long  future  period. 

This  convention  is  arranged  under  such  classifica- 
tions as:  Subdivision,  stability,  life  saving  apparatus, 
wireless  installations,  and  safety  of  navigation. 


Under  subdivision  and  stability  there  are  certain 
amendments  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  1914.  These  are 
highly  technical  and  need  not  appear  here.  It  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  a  vessel  built  strictly  to  the  1914 
rules,  properly  loaded,  and  clearing  in  a  seaworthy  con- 
dition is  the  safest  method  of  travel  known  to  man. 

Under  life  saving  apparatus,  the  convention  insists 
not  only  on  "boats  for  all,"  but  also  on  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  all  boats  may  be  safely  launched.  Life 
belts  for  all  and  an  additional  capacity  of  25  per  cent, 
in  "light  buoyant  apparatus." 

Under  wireless  installations,  the  convention  makes 
drastic  changes.  Henceforth  all  vessels  engaged  in  in- 
ternational voyages,  except  freighters  under  1600  gross 
tons,  must  be  equipped  with  wireless  capable  of  both 
receiving  and  transmitting  messages  at  sea.  All  vessels 
of  5000  gross  tons  and  over  carrying  passengers  must 
be  equipped  with  wireless  direction  finding  apparatus. 

Under  safety  of  navigation,  the  convention,  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  for  an  international  standard  for 
helm  orders,  determined  that  after  midnight,  June  30, 
1931,  all  helm  orders  must  be  given  in  the  direct  sense. 
In  other  words,  an  order  "starboard  your  helm"  must 
mean  that  wheel,  rudder  blade,  and  ship  will  all  move 
to  starboard. 

The  maritime  nations  of  the  world  owe  the  delegates 
to  this  convention  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  ability, 
industry,  and  spirit  manifested  in  carrying  on  this 
great  work. 

The  New  President  Adams 

THE  Potrero  Works  of  the  Union  Plant  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  have  been 
receiving  many  compliments  on  the  manner  in 
which  their  huge  contract  for  the  hull  repairs,  additions 
to  passenger  accommodations, and  reconditioning  of  the 
Dollar  round-the-world  liner  President  Adams  was  exe- 
cuted. In  workmanship,  in  dispatch,  and  in  thorough  at- 
tention to  detail,  this  job  was  Hundred  Per  Cent  O.K., 
and  illustrates  the  fact,  often  proclaimed  in  the  col- 
umns of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  that  this  great  ship- 
building and  repair  plant  at  San  Francisco  has  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  carry  on  its  share  of  the  great 
future  shipbuilding  program  for  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  the  United  States  Navy. 
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Nicaragua  Canal  Survey 

I  ONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been  developed  re- 
cently in  the  old  proposal  to  put  a  canal  through 
-^'  from'the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  on  the  Nicaragua 
route.  In  this  connection  we  are  recently  in  receipt  ot 
the  following  verv  interesting  information  from  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

Congress  has  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  a  survey 
for  a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  no  definite  route  having 
been  selected.  The  route  recommended  for  a  Nicaragua 
Canal  in  1901  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
extends  from  Greytown  on  the  east  coast  along  the 
general  trend,  and  utilizing  a  part,  of  the  San  Juan 
River  to  Lake  Nicaragua;  thence  across  the  Lake  and 
out  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  Brito.  The  length  of  this 
route  is  161  nautical  miles.  The  length  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  41  miles. 

It  seems  probable  that  any  change  that  may  be  made 
in  the  route  will  not  affect  materially  the  distance 
between  Pacific  and  Gulf  coast  ports  via  the  proposed 
Nicaragua  Canal.  Distances  via  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  proposed  in  1901  are  given  m 
the  table  herewith.  Distances  in  the  first  column  have 
been  compiled  recently  in  this  office;  those  in  the  sec- 
ond column  are  from  the  Hydrographic  Officer's  Table 
of  Distances. 

All  distances  from  Gulf  ports  are  via  Yucatan  Chan- 
nel. Distances  to  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  are 
close  along  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua  in  the  channel 
having  a  least  depth  of  about  7  fathoms  between  the 
coast  and  the  offlying  shoals.  From  Yucatan  Channel 
to  Panama  there  is  no  saving  in  distance,  and  there- 
fore, no  object,  in  using  this  route  and  the  distances  are 
measured  along  the  deeper  water  route  east  of  the 
shoals.  To  proceed  from  Gulf  ports  to  the  proposed 
Nicaragua  Canal  via  the  route  east  of  the  shoals  will 
add  about  100  miles  to  each  distance  and  decrease  the 
saving  in  distance  by  the  same  amount. 

From  Atlantic  coast  ports  the  best  route  is  via 
Crooked  Island  and  Windward  Passages  and  the  saving 
in  distance  is  less.  For  ports  between  Portland,  Maine, 
and  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  saving  in  distance  to  San 
Francisco,  via  the  proposed  canal,  varies  from  340  to 
370  miles. 

Slight  discrepancies  in  distances  result  from  measur- 
ing over  slightly  different  routes. 
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Isthnlan  Canal  I 


The  past  six  years  have  demonstrated  that  home  ships 
build  up  home  trade  abroad  as  no  other  ships  can  or  will. 
During  these  six  years  the  ocean  borne  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  has  increased  as  much  as  it  greic  during  the 
u-hole  of  the  preceding  half  century. 

[Edward   C.   Plummer.   US.    Shipping   Board  ] 


Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 

N  July  1904  Pacific  Marine  Review  carried  a  num- 
ber of  items  that  are  very  interesting  in  retrospect. 

Maritime  circles  in  Seattle  were  all  excited  at  that 

time  in  expectation  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Mar- 
ine Commission,  which  was  to  (and  did)  hold  a  hearing 
at  Seattle,  beginning  on  the  2.5th  of  that  month.  Pacific 
Marine  Review  was  therefore  full  of  exhortation  to  all 
faithful  friends  to  come  forward  for  the  help  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  These  paragraphs  have  a 
familiar  ring: 

"Never  during  the  years  that  the  great  shipping  ques- 
tion has  been  agitated  have  Congress  and  the  Nation 
been  wrought  to  such  a  pitch.  Let  us  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot,  rather  than  waste  time  in  academic  dis- 
cussions. .  .  .  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  evidence 
so  far  heard  before  the  commission  is  the  unanimity  of 
men  in  all  sections  of  the  country  in  favor  of  extending 
to  the  merchant  marine  whatever  material  protection  it 
needs  to  offset  foreign  subsidies  and  cheap  labor  and 
to  restore  to  the  American  flag  the  greater  proportion 
of  our  exports  and  imports," 

Report  was  made  of  rapid  progress  on  the  battleship 
Nebraska  then  building  at  Moran's  Shipyard,  Seattle. 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  she  will  be  ready  for  launch- 
ing in  September." 

Here  is  a  forward  looking  statement  that  unfortun- 
ately, is  still  only  a  prospect: 

"The  coastwise  shipping  laws  as  they  now  stand  have 
already  insured  us  a  fleet  of  steamers  from  Pacific 
Coast  ports  to  Hawaii  and  we  certainly  should  feel  the 
permanent  benefit  when  these  laws  are  extended  to  the 
Philippines  in  1906." 

Loose  Knots 

THE  letter  reproduced  below  certainly  indicates  a 
point  well  taken.  However,  we  understand  that  in 
"knot  lore"  all  beginners  are  advised  to  make  their 
knots  loosely  until  they  learn  correct  usage.  Webster 
allows  the  lise  of  the  term  "knots  per  hour"  or  "knots 
an  hour"  as  loose  usage.  Having  now  been  dubbed 
"Expert"  by  our  correspondent,  we  will  endeavor  hence- 
forth to  draw  our  knots  more  tightly. 

Editor,  Pacific  Marine  Review.  Dear  Sir: 

I  was  much  surprised  to  see  a  magazine  of  the  stand- 
ing of  Pacific  Marine  Review  publish  an  article  headed 
"Knots  Per  Hour,"  found  on  page  179  of  the  May  issue. 
Such  an  article  could  be  overlooked  if  appearing  in  a 
newspaper,  whose  staff,  not  being  familiar  with  marine 
terms,  could  not  be  expected  to  know  the  difference 
between  nautical  miles  per  hour  and  knots  per  hour; 
but  the  publishers  of  a  marine  magazine  such  as  yours 
certainly  should  know  that  the  knot  is  a  unit  of  velocity 
and  means  nautical  miles  per  hour.  The  expression 
"knots  per  hour,"  therefore,  means  nautical  miles  per 
hour  per  hour.  This  is  evident  from  the  description  of 
where  the  word  came  from  and  method  of  obtaining 
the  speed  in  knots  given  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
this  article. 

I  believe  the  knot  is  the  only  unit  of  velocity  in  the 
English  system  and  when  used  correctly  the  speed  of  a 
vessel  is  given  as  so  many  knots  and  not  knots  per  hour. 
James  C.  Barnaby,  Engineer. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
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Miniatore  Sampan  Prepares  Way  for  Six  Fishermen,  of  the 

Daikoku  Maru,  Lost  in  Hawaiian  Waters 

By  Andrew  Farrell 

IX  men  composed  the  crew  of  the  Japanese  sampan  gold  and  green  and  purple,  read  and  chanted  and 
,Daikoku  Maru.  They  sailed  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  prayed  before  an  altar,  heavy  with  flowers,  upon  which 
Necker   Island,    one    of   the    uninhabited    rocks   of      the  tiny  sampan  had  been  placed;  and  other  persons 


Northwestern  Hawaii ;  and  they  did  not  return  when 
they  should.  Various  craft  searched  for  them;  no  trace 
of  men  or  sampan  was  found.  When  they  were  overdue 
some  five  weeks,  and  effort  at  rescue  had  been  aban- 
doned, "provisional"  funerals  were  held  for  the  six  at 
the  home  of  the  master  of  the  Daikoku  Maru  in  Kakaa- 
ko,  Honolulu.  In  the  primary  idea  there  was,  perhaps, 
nothing  new:  more  than  one  gravestone  in  a  New  Eng- 
land churchyard  perpetuates  the  memory  of  some 
whale-hunter  who  did  not  return  from  the  sea.  But 
New  England  seldom,  if  ever,  employed  such  poetry 
for  the  dead  as  did  those  Japanese  of  Honolulu;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  cold  and  precise  New  England 
mind  could  experience  quite  the  faith  of  Japanese 
Buddhists. 

At  the  home  of  the  missing  captain  gathered  crowds 
of  friends.  There  were  banks  of  flowers  and  crude 
shrines  in  which  candles  smoked,  and  before  them  some 
of  the  visitors  kneeled.  Others  chatted,  as  though  this 
were  no  funeral;  kimono-clad  children  darted  about 
after  the  immemorial  fashion  of  children,  who  do  not 
permit  death  to  interfere  with  their  play;  and  here  and 
there  a  Japanese  woman,  quite  calmly  and  with  no  con- 
ception of  the  Occidental  meaning  of  privacy,  nursed 
her  infant.  Next  door  a  Japanese  feast  had  been  pre- 
pared. To  lament  the  dead  is  well  enough,  but  the  living 
must  continue  to  eat,  and  mourning  is  a  sore  trial  to 
the  stomach. 

With  the  feast  done,  a  procession  formed  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Kewalo  wharf.  First  marched  men  dressed  in 
black  garments  of  Occidental — of  "European" — style. 
The  leading  pair  carried  paper  lanterns,  since  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  way  of  the  dead  should  be  lighted;  and 
others  bore  long  white  pennants.  A  cluster  of  Buddhist 
priests  glowed  like  impossible  flowers  in  the  bright 
Hawaiian  sun,  so  brilliant  shone  their  robes;  but  the 
women  of  the  party  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  somber 
kimonos — fittingly  enough,  inasmuch  as  women  must 
weep,  and  they  tend  too  much  to  decoration  of  the  per- 
son. For  once  let  them  be  subdued.  Paul  (erstwhile 
Saul)  said  something  to  the  same  effect,  though  he  had 
sound  in  mind,  and  not  color. 

Near  the  tail  of  the  procession  was  an  automobile 
hearse.  That  seems  incongruous,  an  automobile  hearse 
at  a  Buddhist  ceremony;  perhaps  no  more  strange,  how- 
ever, than  a  pipe  organ  in  a  Christian  church.  What 
did  St.  Paul  know  of  pipe  organs?  In  the  hearse  (made 


recited  from  eulogistic  memorial  scrolls.  More  chant- 
ing, strokes  on  a  bell ;  the  name  of  each  missing  man 
was  called,  whereupon  friends  and  relatives,  who  had 
awaited  the  cue,  sprinkled  incense  at  the  altar. 

Afterward  the  little  sampan  was  removed  from  the 
tent  and  was  carried  to  the  forward  deck  of  the  sampan 
Nagashima  Maru,  which  had  searched  long  and  vainly 
for  the  missing  men ;  and  about  the  little  sampan,  en- 
sconced on  the  larger,  wreaths  of  flowers  were  placed. 
Then  the  Nagashima  Maru  put  to  sea,  and  four  miles 
offshore  launched  the  miniature  craft  with  its  cargo 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  flowers,  water,  sandals  and 
especially  toba,  or  sticks  of  wood  bearing  the  names  of 
the  dead.  From  both  bows  of  the  Nagashima  Maru  was 
poured  sake,  that  deadly  Japanese  rice  wine;  wreaths  of 
flowers  were  cast  upon  the  sea;  the  northeast  trade 
wind  filled  the  single  sail  of  the  little  vessel,  and  it 
tossed  toward  the  southwest. 

If  the  men,  by  some  improbable  chance,  still  lived, 
the  miniature  sampan  would  find  them,  ever  so  infal- 
libly, and  would  pilot  them  to  Honolulu  and  to  safety 
and"  to  their  homes.  If  they  were  dead,  the  miniature 
sampan  would  sail  directly  into  the  Buddhist  hereafter, 
which  for  lack  of  a  better  word  must  be  described  as 
the  Buddhist  paradise,  and  would  prepare  for  their 
coming. 

Honolulu  still  awaits  the  return  of  the  six  fishermen. 

Our  Stake  in  the  Pacific 

S  the  conclusion  of  a  masterly  address  delivered 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States 
"•Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chester  H.  Rowell  thus 
sums  up  the  opportunities  and  the  responsibilities  lying 
westward  from  the  Golden  Gate: 

Our  stake  in  the  Pacific  is  in  the  whole  of  it  —  in 
its  peace  and  progress  as  well  as  in  its  markets;  in 
what  it  can  do  for  itself  as  well  as  what  we  can  get  out 
of  it. 

There,  in  the  Orient  is  our  opportunity  and  our 
risk.  There  our  trade  will  grow  and  our  investments 
increase.  There  many  of  our  sons  will  make  their  homes, 
guiding  the  expanding  industries  of  a  new-old  world. 
There  the  other  half  of  the  human  race  is  to  learn  from 
us  the  lessons  we  have  learned,  of  science,  of  machin- 
ery, of  industry  and  commerce. 

There  perhaps,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  learn  of  them 


in  Detroit)  was  a  miniature  sampan,  ten  feet  long  or      ^^^  ^'J"''"^  needed  lesson  that  man  is  the  measure  of 


so;  and  in  the  sampan  were  vegetables  and  fruits,  both 
of  which  might  serve  as  food;  flowers,  water,  sandals, 
and  especially  six  toba,  or  sticks  of  wood,  one  for  each 
of  the  missing  men.  On  one  side  of  each  stick  was  a 
man's  worldly  name,  by  which  he  was  known  in  life; 
on  the  other  was  his  posthumous  Buddhist  name,  by 
which  he  will  be  known  in  eternity. 

Near  Kewalo  wharf  a  wall  of  white  and  red  cloth 
had  been  erected,  and  within  the  inclosure  was  a  tent 
of  the  same  colors.  Here  Buddhist  priests,  in  robes  of 


things,  and  not  things  of  man.  We  measure  a  man's 
"worth"  by  his  possessions  or  the  market  price  of  his 
services — by  money  and  goods.  They  measure  the  value 
of  things  by  their  service  to  life.  If  the  machine  is  to 
be  our  servant  and  not  our  master,  if  business  is  to 
serve  us  and  not  we  it,  if  we  are  not  to  be  overrun  by 
the  juggernaut  we  have  built,  perhaps  we  have  as  much 
to  learn  as  to  teach. 

At  least  we  may  realize  that  we  have  entered  on  the 
Pacific  Age.  Our  face  is  westward,  and  our  stake  in 
the  Pacific  is  our  part  in  the  whole  future  of  mankind. 
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New  Inter-Island  Steamer  Hualalai 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufact- 
uring Company  Deliver  Another  Waialeale  to  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navigation  Company  of  Honolulu 


^■^GSjv  VER  fifty  years  of  suc- 
/^Sijj^^icessful  operation  of  steam 
(^vj^^^jvessels  in  the  Hawaiian 
'^.^^^Wlslands    coastwise    trade 

^!i!o*jSX  qualifies  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany to  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  older  ship  owning  com- 
panies on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of 
the  original  charter  members  of 
this  firm  only  one.  G.  N.  Wilcox,  its 
present  president,  is  still  alive.  Mr. 
Wilcox  will  be  ninety  years  of  age 
in  August  next  and  he  is  still  the 
active  executive  of  a  line  operating 
ten  freight  and  passenger  steamers, 
two  motorships,  one  steam  tug,  one 
motor  tug,  and  five  steel  barges.  So 
active  is  Mr.  Wilcox  that,  accom- 
panied by  his  secretary,  Edward  S. 
Swan,  and  by  A.  H.  Armitage,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  he 
journeyed  from  Honolulu  to  San 
Francisco  to  accept  delivery  of  the 
new  passenger  and  cargo  steamer 
Hualalai  from  the  Union  Plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpor- 
ation, Ltd.,  and  to  make  the  return 
voyage  to  Honolulu  aboard  that 
ship.  We  pass  the  crown  to  G.  N. 
Wilcox  as  the  oldest  active  ship- 
owning  and  operating  executive  on 
the  Pacific  and,  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  in  the  world. 
While  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Wil- 
cox, Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Armitage  ob- 
served the  acceptance  trials  of  the 
Hualalai  and  expressed  themselves 
as  highly  pleased  with  the  results. 
The  Hualalai  is  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  Waialeale,  built  by  the  same 
plant  and  was  ordered  as  a  result 
of  the  remarkable  popularity 


G.  M.  Wilcox   (center),  president  of  the  Inter-Island   Steam  Navigation  Company, 

Edward  S    Swan   (left),  his  private  secretary,  and  A.  H.  Armitage  (right),  general 

manager  of  the  company,  at  San  Francisco  to  accept  delivery  of  the  vessel. 

achieved  by  the   latter   steamer  in  idea  of  the   arrangement,  furnish- 

her  twelve  months  of  operation.  ings,  and  equipment  of  this  vessel. 

On  trials  outside  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the   following   description   de- 
June  2,  the  Hualalai  was  operated  tails  the  more  important  items, 
at   full    power   over   the  run   from  General  Hull  Characteristics 
the    lightship   to   Point  Reyes   and  tt     ,   i   •   i,       j-v,     f„n^„,;„„ 
return    a  run  of  21%     miles     each  The   Hualalai   has   the  fol  owing 
way.  Against  wind  and  sea  she  made  principal  characteristics  of  huH 

a  speed  of  15.3  knots;  with  wind  and       Length,  over  all  310'  10 

sea  a  speed  of  16.62  knots;  or  an  Length,    between     perpen- 

average  of  15.96  knots.    This  speed  diculars    295'    0" 

is  0.96  knot  faster  than  contract  re-       Beam,  molded  48'    0" 

quirements    and     at    least  1 2  knot  molded    to    shelter 

faster  than  the  trials  speed  of  the  ^^^^                                         g?'    6" 

Waialeale.  t^     ^i    j^            j                         tt'H/" 

The    illustrations    and    drawings       Draft,  forward  17  1% 

with  this  article  give  a  very  good       Draft,  aft  17'  7  /2 


Inboard  profile  of  Hualalai  showing  arrangements  of  boilers,  turbines,  cargo  spaces,  and  passenger  accommodati< 
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Mean  loaded  draft IT  iW 

Displacement,   tons   4323 

Deadweight  capacity,  tons         1800 

Shaft  horsepower 4000 

Speed  at  sea,  knots  15 

Passenger  capacity: 

First  class  212 

Third  class  96 

Crew 67 

Fuel  oil  capacity,  tons 464 

Fresh  water  capacity,  tons  146 

Automobile   capacity,   tons  20 

Cargo  capacity,  tons  1170 

She  has  a  cruiser  stern  and  a 
straight  stem  raked  slightly  for- 
ward, which,  combined  with  a  de- 
cided rake  aft  of  masts  and  funnel 
and  a  graceful  sheer  line,  give  a 
very  buoyant,  lively,  graceful  ap- 
pearance. The  hull  is  of  the  flush 
two-deck  design,  with  a  two-deck 
steel  superstructure  and  is  built  to 
the  highest  rating  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping.  Six  watertight 
bulkheads  divide  the  space  between 
the  main  deck  and  the  tank  top 
into  seven  water-tight  compart- 
ments. Going  from  the  bow  aft 
there  are :  f  orepeak  tank,  cargo  hold 
No.  1,  cargo  hold  No.  2,  boiler  room, 
engine  room,  cargo  hold  No.  3,  af- 
terpeak  tank.  The  double  bottom  un- 
der Nos.  1  and  2  cargo  holds  and  un- 
der the  engine  room  is  used  for  fuel 
oil;  while  that  under  the  boiler 
room  is  used  for  fresh  water. 

A  novel  feature  in  the  hull  design 
provides  a  large  hatch  for  cargo 
holds  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  gives  good 
headroom  for  automobiles  in  the 
tween  decks  forward.  The  water- 
tight bulkhead  between  Nos.  1  and 
2  holds  is  located  in  the  center  of 
the  hatchway  and  ample  headroom 
is  provided  by  reducing  the  main 
deck  sheer  to  zero  from  a  point 
about  amidships  up  to  the  after  end 
of  this  hatchway  and  carrying  the 
main  deck  from  that  point  forward 
with  a  sheer  parallel  to  that  of  the 
shelter  deck.  This  gives  room  for  a 
large  side  port  with  height  enough 
so  that  any  auto  can  drive  aboard 
with  its  top  up.  It  also  allows  more 
opportunity  for  maneuvering  sling 
loads  in  the  hatchway  to  place  them 
properly  in  either  hold.  At  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  automobile  garage 
the  line  of  the  shelter  deck  is  drop- 
ped, giving  ample  headroom  in  the 
forecastle  without  undue  rise  in  the 
forecastle  deck  and  at  the  same 
time  allowing  ample  space  between 
shelter  deck  and  main  deck  at  this 
point  for  boatswain  and  carpenter 
stores. 

Passenger  Accommodations 

The  first-class  staterooms  on  the 
Hualalai  are  all  outside  rooms  on 


Detail  of  stairway  in  the  dining  saloon, 
featuring  Goodyear  tnarbelized  rubber  tiling. 

the  promenade  and  shelter  decks. 
The  majority  of  these  rooms  are 
equipped  to  take  care  of  three  pas- 
sengers, being  furnished  with  two 
Simmons  metal  beds  and  a  Sim- 
mons Pullman  berth.  Running 
water,  porcelain  wash  basin,  elec- 
tric fan,  thermos  bottle,  dressing 
table,  and  settee  are  included  in 
the  equipment.  A  number  of  the 
staterooms  have  private  toilets  and 
showers.  Stateroom  bulkheads  are 
Haskelite  and  all  stateroom  inter- 
iors are  finished  in  white  enamel, 
with  which  the  mahogany  finished 
metal  furniture  and  dark  carpets 
make  a  very  pleasing  contrast. 


Practically  all  ceilings  in  first 
class  passenger  accommodations 
are  in  Vehisote  and  much  of  this 
material  is  used  for  paneling  in  the 
public  rooms  and  corridors. 

All  steel  decks  in  way  of  passen- 
ger accommodation?  are  covered 
with  Linatol  furnished  by  Hill, 
Hubbell  and  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Finest  quality  bed  clothes  are 
standard  equipment  on  the  steam- 
ers of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  and  on  the  Hu- 
alalai this  equipment  includes  100 
dozen  cotton  sheets,  100  dozen 
cotton  pillow  slips,  and  445  Sa- 
tin spreads  furnished  by  the 
Parker  Wilder  Company  of  New 
York.  These  Satin  spreads  are 
especially  made  for  this  job  by  the 
Monadnock  Mills  and  are  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  the  company 
woven  into  the  center  of  each 
spread.  The  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.  of 
New  York  furnished  290  dozen 
towels,  and  the  Excelsior  Quilting 
Company  provided  20  dozen  mat- 
tress protectors. 

The  wooden  moldings  and  pilas- 
ters in  the  staterooms,  passage- 
ways, and  public  rooms  are  as 
nicely  fitted  a  job  of  joiner  work  as 
we  have  seen  on  shipboard  and  are 
certainly  a  great  credit  to  the 
builders. 

Public  rooms  include  the  dining 
saloon,  social  hall,  and  smoking 
room;  but  we  can  imagine  that 
during  Hawaiian  inter-island  voy- 
ages the  most  popular  congregating 
spaces  will  be  the  wide  stretches 
of  beautiful  teak  floor  under  the 
awnings    on    the    boat    deck.     The 


the  elegantly  fi 


ished  first-class  lounge,   featuring  the  lavish 
Vehisote  paneling. 


^Gc'flo; 
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Ray  oil  burning  range  in  the  first-class  galley. 


smoking  room,  furnished  in  natural 
teak,  is  erected  on  the  boat  deck, 
and  light  refreshments  can  be 
served  from  its  counter. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  ven- 
tilation and  for  insulating  the  pas- 
sageways, public  rooms,  and  state- 
rooms from  the  heat  of  boiler  and 
engine  rooms.  The  Plant  Rubber 
and  Asbestos  Company  furnished 
and  applied  this  insulation  in  the 
bulkheads  between  the  fire  and  en- 
gine rooms  and  the  quarters  sur- 
rounding them.  This  was  done  so 
efficiently  that  none  of  the  waste 
heat  is  allowed  to  escape  to  the 
staterooms  and  passageways.  This 
is  a  very  important  factor  for  in- 
suring comfortable  living  quarters 
aboard  ship  in  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  climates. 

The  social  hall,  finished  in  white 
enamel  with  mahogany  trim,  is 
comfortably  carpeted  and  furnished 
with  upholstered  wicker  chairs  and 
settees,  a  piano,  victrola,  and  radio. 
The  dining  saloon  seats  a  total  of 
95  persons,  mostly  at  tables  seat- 
ing two  and  four,  with  one  central 
table  seating  eleven.  This  room  is 
located  on  the  main  deck  and  occu- 
pies the  full  width  of  the  vessel, 
having  attractive  windows  masking 
the  port  holes  and  a  fine  mahogany 
buffet  decorated  with  a  carved  and 
colored  medallion  representing  the 
Hawaiian  coat  of  arms.  The  floor 
is  laid  in  marbleized  Goodyear  rub- 
ber tiling  in  a  very  pleasing  design. 
This  tiling  is  used  also  on  the  stairs 
in  combination  with  bright  monel 
metal  nosings,  giving  a  very  rich 
and  permanent  floor  color  scheme. 
Monel  metal  is  used  profusely  on 
this  vessel,  particularly  in  the  pan- 


tries and  galley.  The  pantry  is 
located  immediately  aft  of  the  din- 
ing saloon  on  the  port  side.  It  is 
elaborately  fitted  with  steam 
tables,  china  and  glassware  racks, 
electric  griddles,  egg  boilers,  and 
toasters.  Ample  service  and  pas- 
sage room  is  provided.  In  fact  the 
Hualalai's  pantry  and  galley  spaces 
are  much  more  generously  propor- 
tioned than  those  on  most  of  the 
big  liners.  The  galley  runs  athwart- 
ship  immediately  aft  of  the  pantry. 
It  is  equipped  with  Ray  oil-burning 
ranges. 

This  galley  and  the  pantry  adja- 
cent were  planned  and  much  of  the 
equipment  was  supplied  by  the 
Dohrmann  Hotel  Supply  Company  of 
San  Francisco.  Many  of  the  fixtures 
were  built  to  order  to  the  plans  of 


this  firm.  In  these  fixtures,  liberal 
use  is  made  of  monel  metal.  Among 
other  equipment  supplied  by  this 
firm  are:  A  Hobart  super-mixer, 
Dry-Kold  refrigerator,  Surgex  elec- 
trical dishwasher  complete  with 
sinks,  Wearever  aluminum  steam- 
jacketed  kettles,  a  battery  of  coffee 
urns,  and  a  Cleveland  steam  cooker. 
This' firm  supplied  also  the  Stanley 
unbreakable  water  jugs  for  the 
stateroom  equipment. 

The  table  linen  furnished  espec- 
ially for  the  Hualalai  includes  170 
Rosemary  Basco  damask  table 
cloths  and  100  dozen  Rosemary 
Basco  linenized  cotton  napkins  fur- 
nished by  James  L.  Wilson.  Silver- 
ware was  furnished  by  the  Interna- 
tional Silver  Company. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  power  plant  of  the  Hualalai 
is  in  every  particular  identical  with 
that  furnished  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany to  her  sister  ship  the  Waial- 
eale  and  consists  of  two  Westing- 
house  combined  impulse-reaction 
type  complete  expansion  turbines 
each  driving  one  of  the  twin  screw 
shafts  through  Westinghouse  dou- 
ble reduction  gears.  Each  of  these 
turbines  develops  a  maximum  of 
2000  shaft  horsepower  at  a  turbine 
speed  of  3600  r.p.m.  and  a  propel- 
ler speed  of  135  r.p.m.  correspond- 
ing theoretically  to  a  ship  speed  of 
16  knots  per  hour.  On  builder's  sea 
trials  outside  the  Golden  Gate  the 
Hualalai  made  an  average  speed 
over  the  run  from  Point  Reyes  to 
the  lightship  and  return  of  15.96 
knots. 


largely  supplied  by  the  Dohrmann  Hotel  Supply  Company  of  San  Franc.sco. 
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For   purifying   lubricating   oil,    a   De   Laval 
centrifugal  separator  is  installed. 

This  propulsion  equipment  for 
the  Hualalai  was  built  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  United 
States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping.  The  tur- 
bines are  designed  to  operate  with 
265  pounds  gauge  pressure  and  75 
degrees  Fahrenheit  superheat  at 
high  pressure  ahead  and  astern 
nozzles.  Connections  are  provided 
on  the  turbine  casing  for  admitting 
excess  exhaust  steam  from  the  aux- 


iliaries. At  light  load  the  auxiliary 
exhaust  will  be  admitted  in  the  im- 
pulse chamber  and  at  full  load 
about  midway  of  the  reaction  blad- 
ing. A  constant  pressure  valve  auto- 
matically admits  to  the  turbine  aux- 
iliary steam  not  used  in  the  feed 
water  heater.  An  oil  relay  closes 
this  valve  if  the  turbine  overspeeds. 
While  maneuvering  it  is  closed  by 
opening  a  three-way  valve  at  the 
maneuvering  stand. 

The  ahead  nozzles  of  the  turbines 
are  arranged  to  produce  the  most 
efficient  operation  of  the  ship  at 
the  different  speeds,  each  turbine 
being  equipped  with  two  ahead  noz- 
zles either  or  both  of  which  may 
be  open.  The  smaller  nozzle  is  de- 
signed to  develop  350  shaft  horse- 
power with  a  turbine  speed  of  2270 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  larger 
nozzle  is  designed  for  1600  shaft 
horsepower  with  a  turbine  speed  of 
3440  revolutions  per  minute.  With 
both  nozzles  open  each  turbine  will 
develop  2000  shaft  horsepower  with 
a  turbine  speed  of  3600  revolutions 
per  minute. 

A  reversing  element  is  located  in 
the  main  exhaust  chamber  and  con- 
sists of  a  two-row  impulse  wheel 
very  similar  to  the  ahead  impulse 
element.  This  astern  turbine  is  cap- 
able of  transmitting  60  per  cent  of 
the  full  speed  ahead  power  with 
full  speed  ahead  steam  flow. 

The  reaction  element  consists  of 


The  control  stand  in  the  engine  i 
main   propulsion    turbine   and    t 


im  showing  the  controls  for  the  port  side  Westingho 
receiving    dial    of    the    port    side    Cory    engine    ro 
telegraph. 


The  Western  Engineering  Company,  San 
Francisco,  supplied  this  Davis  Paracoil  eva- 

21  pairs  of  rows.  The  rotor  is  cy- 
lindrical in  shape  while  the  cylin- 
der is  conically  bored.  This  pro- 
vides a  gradually  increasing  area 
producing  the  most  efficient  pas- 
sage for  the  steam.  The  rotating 
reaction  blades  are  of  nickel  and 
the  stationary  reaction  blades  of 
manganese  bronze. 

Each  double  reduction  gear  is 
built  in  a  single  case  and  the  gears 
are  arranged  in  a  nearly  vertical 
plane  in  order  that  the  turbine 
might  be  located  high  enough  above 
the  ship's  bottom  to  permit  instal- 
lation of  the  condenser  underneath. 

A  propeller  thrust  bearing  of 
Kingsbury  leveling  block  type  is 
mounted  on  the  main  gear  shaft  at 
the  forward  end.  It  is  contained 
in  a  housing  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  main  gear  housing. 

Main  condensers  are  of  the  West- 
inghouse  two  pass  type  each  hav- 
ing 3150  square  feet  of  cooling  sur- 
face. They  are  cylindrical  in  shape 
and  constructed  with  cast  iron 
shells,  Muntz  metal  tube  plates,  and 
Admiralty  metal  tubes.  The  con- 
densers are  suspended  from  the  top 
and  serve  as  a  support  for  the  main 
turbines. 

Cooling  water  is  supplied  by  two 
14-inch  centrifugal  pumps  each 
having  a  capacity  of  5200  gallons 
per  minute  and  each  driven  by  a 
50-horsepower  geared  turbine.  A 
vertical  motor  driven  condensate 
pump  removes  the  condensed  steam 
from  each  condenser.  The  air  re- 
moval  unit   consists   of  two  West- 
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inghouse  multi-stage,  high  effi- 
ciency, condensing  type  air  eject- 
ors, mounted  on  a  common  inter- 
mediate and  after  condenser  of  the 
surface  type. 

Auxiliary  Power 
To  take  care  of  the  auxiliary 
lighting  and  power  load  on  this  ves- 
sel two  Westinghouse  75-kilowatt, 
125-volt,  direct-current  steam  tur- 
bine geared  generating  sets  are  in- 
stalled. The  operating  conditions 
are  265  pounds  steam  pressure,  75 
degrees  Fahrenheit  superheat,  and 
12  pounds  gauge  back  pressure.  The 
turbine  will  operate  at  8400  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  the  generator 
at  1200  revolutions  per  minute. 
These  geared  turbine  generator  sets 
are  the  last  word  in  design  and  it  is 
rather  misleading  to  refer  to  this 
type  of  turbine  generator  as  a 
geared  set,  because  the  usual  im- 
pression of  the  geared  turbine  gen- 
erator unit  is  one  of  a  unit  con- 
sisting of  a  turbine  having  its  own 
bearings,  coupled  to  a  gear  unit 
having  four  bearings  and  a  genera- 
tor. This  means  a  set  having  eight 
bearings.  The  new  turbine  genera- 
tor unit  has  only  five  bearings. 

On  these  new  units  there  are  a 
number  of  outstanding  new  fea- 
tures. These  include:  overhung 
turbine  rotor,  oil  governor,  restrain- 
ing rings,  new  lubricating  system, 
external  oil  cooler,  duplex  strainer, 
auxiliary  steam  driven  oil  pump, 
and  the"  absence  of  flexible  coupl- 
ings. In  addition  to  these  new  fea- 
tures the  Westinrrhnu??  Electric 
Company     engiiienr-     ip.rliid'Mi     m 
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The   four   Babcock   Si.  Wilcox 
furnish  steam  for  the  Hualalai'i 


jter-tube   boilers  whose   furnace   fronts 
nacUnery.  Note  in  the  center  the  Tyco 
ture  recorder. 


.  _  here  shown 
stack  tempera- 
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these  new  turbines  some  of  the  well- 
tried  and  reliable  features  of  their 
previous  designs  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  single  impulse 
wheel,  water  sealed  spindle  gland, 
emergency  overspeed  governor,  and 
a  hand  speed  changer. 

Steam  Generating  Plant 
Steam  is  generated  in  four  Bab- 
cock  &   Wilcox   marine   water-tube 
boilers  with    superimposed    super- 
heaters.    Each     boiler     has     3067 
square  feet  of  heating  surface,  giv- 
ing a   combined  total  heating  sur- 
face of  12,268  square  feet  for  the 
four  boilers.   They  were   built   for 
a  working  pressure  of  280  pounds 
per  square  inch  and  a  superheat  of 
75  degrees   Fahrenheit.     The    fur- 
naces were   arranged  for  oil   fuel, 
and  each  boiler  is    equipped     with 
four  Babcock  &  Wilcox  mechanical 
oil  burners  of  the  Cuyama  design. 
A  special  double  furnace  front  con- 
struction  is   used    to    provide    for 
either    natural    or    assisted    draft. 
Each  boiler  is  ser%'ed  by  an  electric- 
motor  driven   blower  built  by  the 
Western    Blower    Company    of    Se- 
attle.     The     blowers     are     located 
at  the  rear  of  the  boilers  and  the 
air  is  led  through  ducts  under  each 
boiler  to  the  double  furnace  front. 
Each  boiler  is  fitted  with  Diamond 
Power    Specialty    Company    Model 
G-2  marine  type  soot  blowers. 

Fuel  oil  is  transferred  from  the 
various  bunkers  to  the  service  tanks 
by  a  Warren  10  by  7  by  12-inch  ver- 
tical duplex  piston  pump,  supplied 
by  the  Western  Engineering  Com- 
pany. Service  fuel  oil  to  the  burn- 
ers is  provided  by  two  pumps.  One 
of  these  is  an  electrically  driven 
Quimby  screw  type  pump  capable 
of  delivering  15  gallons  of  fuel  oil 
per  minute  against   a   pressure   of 


200  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
driven  through  a  Fast  flexible 
coupling  by  a  Westinghouse  7^2- 
horsepower,  850-revolutions  per 
minute,  S.K.  type,  shunt  wound,  en- 
closed, self-ventilated  motor.  The 
other  oil  service  pump  is  a  steam 
driven  Warren  S^i  by  4  by  8-inch 
vertical  duplex  type. 

Feed  water  is  handled  by  two 
Warren  12  by  9  by  24  vertical,  sim- 
plex steam  pumps.  There  is  one 
Davis  improved  Paracoil  closed 
type  feed  water  heater,  with  a 
capacity  for  raising  55.000  pounds 
of  water  per  hour  from  83  to  230 
degrees  with  steam  at  12  pounds 
back  pressure.  This  heater  is  built 
with  a  cast  iron  shell  and  headers 
and  with  copper  coils.  The  coils 
and  headers  are  designed  for  350 
pounds  w-orking  pressure.  Air  is 
removed  from  the  feed  water  by  a 
No.  35,  cast  steel  Hickman  air  sep- 
arator having  a  capacity  of  55,000 
pounds  of  feed  water  an  hour  and 
suitable  for  a  working  pressure  of 
350  pounds. 

Make-up  feed  water  and  fresh 
water  for  various  purposes  are  in- 
sured by  the  installation  of  a  Davis 
Paracoil  evaporator  and  a  Davis 
Paracoil  distiller.  With  steam  on 
the  evaporator  at  125  pounds  it  has 
a  capacity  of  10  tons  of  sea  water 
every  twenty-hour  hours.  The  dis- 
tiller has  a  capacity  to  deliver  10 
tons  of  fresh  water  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  All  parts  of  the  dis- 
tiller in  contact  with  fresh  water 
are  heavily  tinned  to  prevent  con- 
tamination. All  of  the  Warren  and 
the  Quimhy  pumps,  the  Hickman 
air  separator,  and  the  Davis  heat 
transfer  apparatus  were  supplied 
by  the  Western  Engineering  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco. 
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Pneumatic  tank  gauges,  conven- 
iently located,  indicate  to  the  en- 
gineer the  condition  of  his  oil  and 
water  tanks.  Tycos  stack  tempera- 
ture indicators  and  Ranarex  car- 
bon dioxide  indicators  keep  a  care- 
ful check  on  combustion.  The  Chev- 
alier Drainator  steam  trap  is  used 
on  steam  lines. 

For  keeping  the  lubricating  oil 
in  good  condition  for  the  gears  and 
bearings  on  this  plant,  the  Western 
Engineering  Company  furnished 
two  Davis  Paracoil  lubricating  oil 
coolers,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  reducing  from  110  to  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit  the  temperature  of  200 
gallons  of  Calol  extra  heavy  tur- 
bine oil  every  minute  when  sup- 
plied with  400  gallons  per  minute 
of  sea  water  at  80  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  De  Laval-Pacific  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  furnished  a 
De  Laval  centrifugal  oil  purifier 
to  purge  the  lubricating  oil  of  all 
moisture,  grit,  or  dirt. 

Ventilation 

In  a  semi-tropical  climate  like 
that  of  Hawaii,  an  abundance  of 
cool,  fresh  air  is  necessary  for  com- 
fort. And  so  in  designing  the  Hual- 
alai  great  care  was  taken  to  make 
her  natural  ventilation  as  effective 
as  possible  and,  in  addition,  a  com- 
plete ventilating  system  has  been 
provided  for  this  vessel  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  and  most 
modern  practice  on  vessels  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  South  Pa- 
cific waters.  Every  compartment  of 
the  vessel,  including  passenger 
spaces,  galley,  pantries,  storerooms, 
holds,  machinery  spaces,  boiler 
rooms,  shaft  alley,  has  been  prop- 
erly and  efficiently  ventilated  with 
mechanical  exhaust  and  supply  ven- 
tilation. In  this  connection  the 
Western  Engineering  Company  fur- 
nished the  Hualalai  with  a  number 
of  Ilg  electric  direct-connected 
blowers. 

The  principal  spaces  served  by 
Ilg  blowers  operating  as  supply 
blowers  are  the  main  dining  saloon, 
galley,  and  steerage  quarters.  The 
passages  and  toilets  forward,  pas- 
sages and  toilets  aft  are  served  by 
Ilg  blowers  operating  as  ex- 
hausters. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the 
blowers  with  direct  -  connected 
motors  are  located  on  deck  and  are 
subject  to  the  elements.  Under 
these  conditions  the  motors  are 
made  water-tight  with  non-cor- 
rosive fittings  and  with  speed  regu- 
lating rheostats  enclosed  in  pro- 
tected housings. 


the  Hualal 
/ilh  the  S: 


i  feature  Simmons  comfortable  beds.  This  view  shows 
Pullman  berth  folded  up  against  the  bulkhead. 


Each  stateroom  is  fitted  with  a 
Westinghouse  marine  type  fan.  Two 
Vulcan  refrigerating  units  supply 
ample  cold  storage  for  steward's 
stores  and  abundance  of  ice  water 
for  passengers,  as  well  as  thirty 
tons  capacity  refrigerator  cargo 
space. 
Navigation  and  Safety  Equipment 

The  bridge  of  the  Hualalai  is 
fitted  with  all  the  modern  aids  to 
navigation  required  in  a  vessel  of 
her  type  and  service.  This  equip- 
ment includes:  Three  Lietz  stan- 
dard compasses  and  one  Lietz  elec- 
tric sounding  machine;  two  Cory- 
Kent  clear-vision  screens,  Cory  en- 
gine room  telegraphs,  and  Cory 
anti-noise  telephone;  Sperry  revolu- 
tion indicator;  Plant  Mills  direc- 
tion indicator;  and  Walkers  patent 
log. 

The  steering  gear  was  supplied 
by  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company. 
This  steering  gear  is  of  the  stan- 
dard right  and  left  hand  screw  type, 
with  connecting  links  to  rudder 
crosshead.  The  screw  gear  is  sup- 
ported in  heavy  pedestals  with 
guide  rods  to  relieve  bending  action 
on  the  screw.  The  engine  is  located 
immediately  forward  of  screw  gear 
with  flexible  coupling  between  en- 
gine and  screw  shaft.  The  engine 
is  a  double  cylinder,  9  by  9  inches, 
of  the  spur  geared  type,  provided 
with  automatic  follow-up  mecha- 
nism.    Hand  steering   is  also  pro- 


vided by  means  of  two  large  6-foot 
diameter  mahogany  steering 
wheels.  Automatic  follow  -  up 
mechanism  of  steering  gear  is  con- 
trolled by  means  of  the  Brown  type 
hydraulic  telemotors.  The  trans- 
mitter of  this  telemotor  is  located 
at  the  steering  wheel  in  the  pilot 
house.  The  receiver  is  arranged  aft 
adjacent  to  the  steering  engine. 
(Contmued  on   Page   29,   Blue  Form) 


Rich  smoke  detection   and  Derby  fire 
n  cabinets  on  the  after  bulkhead  of  the 
pilot  house. 


,rd   United    States   torpedo   boat    destroyer  Hazelwood.      On  the    IS-day  summer  training 
States  Naval  Reserve,  Sixth  Fleet  Division  and  First  Communication  Section. 
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,HE  American  people  want, 
and  in  the  long  run  will  have, 
.^  the  kind  of  a  navy  and  mer- 
chant marine  which  seem  best  to 
meet  their  needs.  The  future  of  the 
navy  and  the  merchant  marine, 
therefore,  depends  upon  how  clear- 
ly the  American  people  can  be  made 
to  see  the  need  for  them,  and  the 
place  they  fill,  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war. 

Recognition  of  that  need  does  not 
by  any  means  imply  a  spirit  of  ag- 
gression. That  the  American  people 
will  ever  engage  in  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion is  now  unthinkable,  whatever 
si7e  the  navy  and  merchant  marine 
may  attain.  War,  even  for  defense, 
seems  now  remote. 

The  navy's  mission,  therefore,  lies 
not  so  much  in  readiness  to  resist 
atack,  even  though  such  readiness 
is  vital  to  efficiency,  as  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace. 

A  navy  equal  to  the  best  navy  of 
any  other  country  is  not  only  a  bal- 
ance of  power,  but  a  balance  for 
peace  A  merchant  marine  necessary 
for  the  transportation  of  our  ocean- 
borne  products  is  also  a  legitimate 
aspiration  of  the  American  people. 
(Proceedings,  U.S.  Naval 
Institute.) 

It  was  with  the  fulfillment  of  this 
mission  in  mind  that  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  was  created 
The  close  of  the  last  war  found 
some  550,000  men  and  officers  on 
active  duty  with  the  naval  forces. 
At  the  present  time  our  sea  force  is 
cut  to  about  5  per  cent,  of  its  war- 
time requirements.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide this  tremendous  increase  m 
personnel  under  emergency  require- 


By  Ensign  G.  Stephen  Perkins, 
U.S.N.R. 

ments,  the  Naval  Reserve  is  main- 
tained. The  Reserve  does  not,  how- 
ever, even  approximate  the  total 
number  of  men  required.  Special- 
ists, a  staff,  and  a  limited  number 
of  line  officers  are  procured  and 
maintained  through  the  various  Re- 
serve organizations  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  These 
units  are  composed  of  a  number  of 
ex-service  officers  and  men  inter- 
spersed with  the  younger  men  who 
were  not  of  age  for  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  late  war.  They  are  in  all 
cases  volunteers  and  are  a  true  sam- 
ple of  red-blooded  Americans.  The 
average  age  of  the  enlisted 
personnel  is  in  the  early  twen- 
ties. These  men  come  from  good 
families   and   practically    all    have 


Lifeboat    drill   with   United   States   Naval 

Reserve  crew  on  torpedo  boat  destroyer 

Hazelwood. 


had  at  least  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. The  average  reservist,  there- 
fore, is  of  a  high  moral  standard, 
good  education,  and  is  moved  by  the 
forces  of  patriotism  which  come 
from  his  heart.  He  is  not  in  the  re- 
serve because  of  monetary  reasons 
for  the  compensation  is  indeed 
small  in  comparison  to  his  civil  pay. 
He  is  neither  forced  to  enlist  nor 
forced  to  remain;  he  is  there  be- 
cause of  his  desire  to  prepare  him- 
self for  whatever  emergency  may 
arise. 

Communication  Branch 
For  the  purposes  of  administra- 
tion and  training  the  reserve  is 
sub-divided  into  various  classifica- 
tions. For  instance,  we  have  the 
Communication  Reserve  for  all  ra- 
dio, visual,  and  sound  communica- 
tion. This  organization  provides  the 
means  for  the  training  of  communi- 
cation officers,  radio-men,  and  sig- 
nal-men. The  communication  person- 
nel are  trained  in  the  procedure  in 
use  by  the  navy  and  are  made  fam- 
iliar with  the  various  equipment 
necessary  to  provide  and  maintain 
communication. 

In  time  of  war  these  men  would 
be  available  for  immediate  service, 
operating  naval  ship  or  shore  radio 
stations,  duties  on  the  signal  bridge 
or  any  other  location  where  the  ser- 
vices of  a  trained  radio  or  signal- 
man may  be  required. 

Fleet  Division 

Another  very  important  branch 
is  the  Fleet  Division.  This  unit  is 
made  up  of  the  various  specialists 
required  to  man  a  modern  destroyer. 
The  Fleet  Division  is  an  intact  com- 
mand whose  officers  and  men  would 


Nava!  Reserve  crew  on  the  Hazelwood,  prize-winning  gun  crew,  and  officers  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  Division.  Left  to  right,  these  officers  are: 

Lieut.   H.   F.   Nissen,    engineering  officer;   Lieut. -Comdr.   L.    M.   Edelman.  commanding  officer;  Ensign  Horace  Breed,  watch  officer;  Lieut. 

F.  S.  Harris,  executive   officer;  Lieut.   L.  W.   Archer,   navigator;   Lieut.   S.  M.   Williams,   supply   corps;    Ensign  A.   A.   Charlson,   assistant 

engineering  officer;  Lieut.  Albert  Boles,  surgeon;  Lieut.-Comdr.  P.  D.    Allen,  communication  officer. 


likely  all  be  ordered  out  on  the 
same  ship.  These  destroyer  crews 
maintain  their  efficiency  through 
weekly  drills  held  in  their  own  ar- 
mories, Sunday  and  week-end  cruises 
and  a  fifteen-day  training  cruise  in 
summer.  Their  duty  afloat  calls  for 
assignment  on  board  destroyers  and 
other  naval  auxiliaries,  and  the 
drills  and  exercises  performed  by 
them  are  under  the  supervision  of 
regular  naval  officers  assigned  to 
that  duty.  During  the  summer 
cruise  all  stations  of  the  ship  are 
manned  by  reservists  and  they  per- 
form their  duties  just  as  though 
they  were  making  the  navy  a  car- 
eer. They  are  held  responsible  for 
the  proper  observance  of  all  naval 
regulations  and  customs  and  are 
constantly  trained  in  all  emergency 
drills,  gunnery,  navigation  and  en- 
gineering. 

The  Naval  Reserve  also  provides 
for  the  training  of  officers  of  the 
staff,  such  as  doctors,  dentists,  law- 
yers, naval  architects,  and  supply 
officers.  These  officers  receive 
their  training  through  occasional 
cruises,  correspondence,  and  in 
some  cases  weekly  meetings.  Staff 
officers  at  the  present  time  do  not 
receive  any  retainer  pay  and  vol- 
unteer for  whatever  duty  they  may 
elect  to  perform. 

Aviation  Branch 

Naval  Reserve  Aviation  is  a  com- 
paratively new  activity  of  the  re- 
serve. Officers  and  men  are  assign- 
ed to  local  bases  for  weekly  instruc- 
tion and,  like  the  fleet  divisions, 
they  maintain  efficiency  through 
periods  of  active  duty  on  week- 
ends. In  the  summer,  fifteen  day 
training  period  aviation  personnel 
are  ordered  to  the  nearest  naval  air 
base  for  active  training  duty  and 
thereby  take  part  in  actual  fight 
maneuvers. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps,  units  of  which  are  main- 


tained at  several  universities  and 
colleges,  serve  to  train  a  limited 
number  of  college  men  for  reserve 
commissions.  The  training  of  these 
men  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
staff  of  hand-picked  officers  of  the 
navy  assisted  by  a  number  of  chief 
petty  officers  as  instructors.  A  full 
four-year  course  embracing  practic- 
ally all  of  the  subjects  and  require- 
ments of  the  Naval  Academy  is 
given  the  men  enrolled  in  these 
units.  Upon  graduation  the  success- 
ful men  are  commissioned  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Merchant  Naval  Reserve 

The  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Re- 
serve is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  de- 
veloping branches  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. In  this  branch  the  active, 
able-bodied  officers  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  are  enrol- 
led for  war-time  duty.  They  are 
given  commissions  commensurate 
with  their  rank  on  board  ship. 

Officers  in  this  branch  receive 
texts  and  courses  preparing  them 
for  their  probable  war-time  duties. 
Through  this  contact  with  the  navy, 
the  Merchant  Marine  Reservist  is 
kept  in  touch  with  the  naval  view 
point  and  is  better  prepared  to  vis- 
ualize the  position  of  the  merchant 
marine  under  war  conditions.  The 
Merchant  Marine  Reservist  has 
some  advantages  over  the  other 
branches  of  the  reserve.  In  the  first 
place  he  is  constantly  practicing 
and  advancing  in  his  profession, 
which  obviously  keeps  him  better 
trained  in  the  subjects  included  un- 
der ship  operation.  He  needs  only 
the  training  of  the  naval  personnel, 
which  he  grasps  very  rapidly  be- 
cause of  his  direct  contact  with  his 
ship.  Through  the  various  study 
courses  and  data  available  to  him  he 
is  able  to  become  more  proficient  in 
the  performance  of  his  professional 
duties.    The  engineering  branch  of 


the  merchant  service  might  profit 
by  the  engineering  economies  ef- 
fected through  years  of  research  as 
developed  by  the  navy. 

Organizational  Training 

A  principle  followed  in  all  clas- 
ses of  the  reserve  is  that  of  train- 
ing organizations,  not  individuals. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  in  peace  time 
to  list  a  number  of  officers  and 
men,  but  to  give  both  peace-time 
training  and  to  provide  war-time 
efficiency  it  is  necessary  that  indi- 
viduals be  grouped  into  organiza- 
tions, and  the  closer  and  firmer 
these  organizations  are  cemented 
during  peace-time  the  more  effec- 
tive they  will  be  under  the  strain 
of  war.  In  the  merchant  marine,  by 
taking  the  ship  as  a  unit  and  com- 
missioning the  master  and  other 
officers  in  the  reserve,  there  is  pro- 
vided a  living,  operating  organiza- 
tion already  formed  which  would 
be  of  great  potential  war  value. 

If  the  ship  should  be  chartered  by 
the  navy  and  operated  by  a  mer- 
chant crew,  the  officers  would  not 
be  called  to  active  service  but,  due 
to  their  naval  reserve  experience, 
would  be  able  to  operate  with  the 
fleet  more  effectively.  If  the  vessel 
on  which  they  were  serving  should 
be  commissioned  and  manned  by  the 
Navy  they  would  remain  on  board 
and  constitute  the  nucleus  of  its 
officer  personnel. 

The  Naval  Reservist  must  main- 
tain the  efficiency  of  his  rank  or 
rating.  He  accomplishes  this 
through  training  received  in  drill 
and  on  his  summer  cruise  each  year. 
In  addition  to  this  instruction,  he 
has  at  his  disposal  a  long  list  of 
special  correspondence  training 
courses  in  which  he  may  enroll.  The 
reservist  is  also  in  contact  with  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  fleet  through 
whom  he  may  gain  considerable 
knowledge. 
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The  Bark  Behring 

An  Old  Time  Siberian  Trader  With  a  Fine  Sailing  Record 


C.  Matthews 


THE  sailing  shipBehr- 
ing  (or  Bhering)  was 
built  by  J.  T.  Foster 
at  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
in  1850  for  W.  H.  Board- 
man,  Jr.,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Boardman's  firm  was 
prominent  as  merchants 
and  shipowners  and  in- 
cluded in  their  diversified 
operations  were  ventures 
in  the  Northwest  fur  trade 
which  were  continued  un- 
til the  activities  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company 
caused  the  business  to  be- 
come unprofitable  to  pri- 
vate firms.  The  attention 
of  theBoardman  house  was 
then  turned  towards  the 
Siberian  coast,  and  for 
many  years  a  vessel  under 
its  "house  flag  regularly 
visited  that  inhospitable 
region.  Stops  were  made  at 
Honolulu  on  outward  and 


The  An^encan  bark  Behring  (or  ^^f^^->^--^^'irc2tS:ii  Pe^t^i::"!""^  llyV^r. 
H^rf  "h"'  tnr7Lf':xr::yZf^^^  "j  Sh'Ta°nd^n,the"  o„\he  BeLng  fron.  the  A.oor 
Hiller,  then  tour  years  "'a-  ^"^  S  sDcllinE  of  the  name  on  the  burgee.     Shippmg 


Honolulu  on  ouiwdiu  o^.^ 

homeward  passages  with,  at  times,  a  call  at  the  Jap 
an"ort  of  Hakodate.  The  Behring  especially  built 
for  this  trade,  was  appropriately  nanied  for  the  Danish 
navigator  Vitus  Behring  who,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Russian  Government,  spent  some  fourteen  years  m  ex- 
plor  ng  both  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  m  high  lati- 
tudes and  after  whom  were  named  a  sea  a  strai  and 
an  island.  On  this  desolate  island,  one  of  the  Aleutian 


Honolulu.  Made  the  run  down  in  18  days.  Then  loaded 
oil  and  bone  from  the  catch  of  the  whaling  fleet  and 
was  90  days,  2  hours  to  New  London.  This  was  a  re- 
markably fast  passage,  gratifying  to  both  myself  and 
my  owner;  but  certain  operators  of  Boston  clipper 
barks  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  freak  run  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  our  little  vessel  would  be  no  match  for 
such    of   their   famous   flyers    as   the   Wildfire,   Race 


an  island.  On  this  desolate  island,  one  of  the  Aleutian      ^         ^^  Newsboy,  operating  in  the  fresh  fruit  trade 
group.  Captain  Behring  was  shipwrecked  in  1(41  ana      ^,^^   Mediterranean   ports.   Mr.   Boardman   decided  to 


there  shortly  thereafter  died. 

The  Behring  was  a  handsome  vessel  of  only  280  tons 
burden  and  drew  but  13  feet  of  water  when  fully  loaded. 
She  was  modeled  for  fast  sailing  and  some  of  her  pas- 
sagercompare  favorably  with  those  of  full  rigged  clip- 
Tef  ships  of  many  times  her  size  In  1852-1853  she  was 
113  days  from  Boston  to  Honolulu-thence  24  days  to 
Petropaulsky-18  days  in  return  to  Honolulu,  and  90 
days  thence  to  New  London.  In  1866  she  made  several 
round  voyages  between  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco  m 
good  time;  thereafter  going  to  New  York  >na  short 
run  of  112  days  from  the  Golden  Gate.  In  1873  her 
homeward  passage  was  from  Manila  to  New  York,  117 

^Th'ree  of  the  best  known  masters  of  the  Behring 
were  Captains  H.  G.  Morse,  G.  Oscar  Lane,  and  E.  H. 
Burr  In  1854  she  was  diverted  from  her  regular  run  to 
make  a  vovage  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  following 
account,  abridged  from  some  published  reminiscences 
of  her  then  master.  Captain  Morse,  later  of  the  clipper 
ship  Polynesia,  relates  incidents  leading  to,  and  par- 
ticulars of  the  voyage. 

Voyage  to  the  Mediterranean 
In  1853,  after  arrival  of  the  Behring  at  Honolulu  from 
Boston  I  was  promoted  from  mate  to  master,  following 
the  death  of  the  captain.  From  Honolulu  we  sailed  to 
Petropaulskv  in  24  days  and,  after  discharging  cargo, 
loaded  some  salt  salmon  and  green  birch  cordwood  for 


with  Mediterranean  ports.  Mr.  Boardman  decided  to 
have  a  try  out  on  such  a  voyage  and  offered  to  back 
his  bark  in  any  amount  to  outsail  their  clippers,  all  of 
which  were  considerably  larger  than  the  Behring.  After 
some  bantering  Mr.  Goddard  offered  to  wager  a  pair 
of  gloves  on  the  bark  Race  Horse  and  she  sailed  from 
Boston,  April  4,  1854. 

The  Behring  was  not  to  go  direct  but  by  way  ot 
Havana  and  I  sailed  from  New  London  May  15.  On 
being  dropped  by  the  tug  off  Montauk  Point,  it  was 
found  that  the  crew  which  had  come  on  from  New  York 
were  wholly  incapacitated  through  excessive  drinking, 
and  mv  two  mates,  assisted  by  the  cook  and  steward, 
managed  to  get  the  topsails  set  and,  the  following  day, 
the  courses  and  topgallants.  With  a  fair  wind  and  a 
smooth  sea  we  were  now  able  to  get  along  at  IOV2  knots. 
By  this  time  some  of  the  men  wanted  to  turn  to  but  I 
thought  that  another  day  without  their  eating  and  to 
"please  me"  would  make  them  remember  it  better,  which 
proved  to  be  the  case  and  we  had  no  further  trouble. 
We  arrived  at  Havana  when  7  days  out  and  later  loaded 
a  cargo  of  sugar  for  Gibraltar  for  orders.  Running 
across  in  19  days  we  arrived  10  days  in  advance  of  our 
orders,  which,  when  finally  received,  instructed  us  to- 
proceed  to  Trieste  for  discharge.  At  Gibraltar  we 
heard  that  the  Race  Horse  had  come  across  in  17  days 
from  Boston,  a  fine  run  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
Behring  considering  the  extra  distance  we  had  cov- 
ered. 


When  the  cargo  was  discharged  at  Trieste  and  I  was 
uncertain  about  our  next  move,  it  was  accidentally 
learned  that  a  parcel  of  400  tons  of  cargo  was  at  Malaga 
ready  for  immediate  shipment  to  the  United  States.  I 
cleared  and  sailed  that  same  day  and  reached  Malaga 
in  time  to  secure  and  load  the  freight,  sailing  after 
but  a  short  detention. 

A  Close  Call  From  Shipwreck  at  Gibraltar 
Arriving  at  Gibraltar  at  7  a.m.  December  30,  1854,  we 
found  the  wind  dead  ahead,  blowing  strong,  and  came 
to  anchor  in  3  fathoms  preparatory  to  loading  50  tons 
of  pig  lead  as  specified  in  the  charter  party  under  such 
conditions  of  wind  and  weather.  One  lighter  load  of  20 
tons  had  been  received  and  taken  aboard,  when  warn- 
ings of  an  approaching  gale  from  southwest  necessi- 
tated moving  our  vessel  into  deeper  water  and  this  was 
done  at  once,  just  before  the  gale  broke.  We  brought  up 
in  10  fathoms,  both  anchors  down,  with  50  fathoms 
chain  to  each;  royal  and  topgallant  yards  on  deck.  The 
gale  became  a  hurricane.  At  2  p.m.  we  parted  the  star- 
board chain  close  to  the  anchor  and  commenced  to  drag. 
Having  in  view  a  quick  passage  home,  1  had  shipped  at 
Trieste  a  third  mate  and  6  extra  men,  now  having  a 
complement  of  21  hands  all  told,  not  too  many,  as  was 
soon  manifest.  We  now  hove  in  the  starboard  chain, 
attached  it  to  the  port  chain  which  had  been  paid  out 
to  the  90  fathom  shackle,  and,  with  the  140  fathoms  on 
the  one  anchor,  the  Behring  was  brought  up  for  the 
time  being. 

Our  troubles  were  not  over,  however,  by  any  means. 
The  loss  of  weight  forward,  due  to  the  anchors  and 
chains  being  overboard,  caused  the  vessel's  bows  to 
lift  so  high  that  her  flat  floor  was  exposed  to  the  heavy 
seas  which  were  sending  her  astern  with  great  force.  To 
remedy  this  dangerous  condition  the  20  tons  of  pig  lead 
and  the  water  casks  were  moved  forward  well  up  into 
her  eyes,  causing  the  bows  to  be  buried  by  the  seas  but 
lifting  the  stern  so  that  the  swells  ran  free  without 
setting  her  back.  This  expedient  was  successful  and 
soon  we  were  lying  with  a  slack  chain  and  so  rode  the 
night  out.  At  daylight  the  beach  was  seen  strewn  with 
wreckage  from  10  of  the  13  vessels  that  had  been  at 
anchor  when  the  storm  came  on.  I  signalled  to  the  shore 
for  an  anchor  and  chain  which  were  sent  out  in  a  boat 
shaped  not  unlike  a  triangular  harrow,  very  wide  at 
the  stern  and  sharp  forward,  50  men  pulling  the  oars. 
As  the  gale  subsided  we  finished  loading  and  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening  were  under  weigh  with  everj'- 
thing  aloft. 

Remarkable  Homeward  Run  In  Heavy  Weather 
The  first  two  days  out  we  had  strong  westerly  winds; 
rigged  preventer  backstays,  fore  and  main.  On  the  third 
day  washed  out  the  galley,  stove  bulwarks,  split  the  fore- 
sail, and  carried  away  the  jib  stay.  Cleared  out  space  in 
the  cabin  to  repair  sails.  Anchors  off  from  the  bow  and 
decks  flooded.  Sighted  a  bark  hove  to.  Split  maintop- 
sail;  sent  it  down  and  bent  another  in  its  place.  Decks 
knee  deep  in  water  at  times.  Brought  the  halyards  aft 
on  quarter-deck.  Rigged  a  hammock  for  myself  on  the 
quarter-deck,  stretching  a  rope  above,  covering  it  with 
a  tarpaulin,  thus  making  a  tent  to  sleep  in.  Blew  the 
jib  clean  from  the  bolt  ropes;  bent  a  new  one.  Passed 
several  vessels  hove  to,  all  being  under  close  reefs. 
Snow,  hail,  and  heavy  winds  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.W. 
Arrived  off  Boston  Light  on  the  19th  day  with  main- 
topsail,  foresail,  jib,  and  spanker  the  only  sails  left  out 
of  three  suits  and  they  had  been  constantly  repaired. 
Had  no  galley,  no  bulwarks,  and  all  hands  ready  to 
jump  on  shore.    A  tugboat  took  us  to  India  Wharf.  We 


found  that  the  clipper  bark  Melita  which  had  left  Gib- 
raltar two  weeks  before  us  and  escaped  the  heavy 
weather,  had  made  the  passage  in  29  days.  Others, 
including  fruiters,  were  from  82  to  42  days  to  Boston, 
while  those  bound  to  New  York  were  from  40  to  60 
days.  The  little  Behring  had  made  good. 
Sold  To  Foreign  Flag 
In  November  1874  the  Behring  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco under  command  of  Captain  Wessels,  23  days  from 
Petropaulsky  with  furs  consigned  to  Williams,  Blan- 
chard  &  Co.  She  then  went  to  Port  Madison  and  loaded 
a  cargo  of  lumber  for  Melbourne  on  owner's  account. 
After  arrival  out  she  was  sold  to  go  under  the  British 
flag,  the  price  reported  being  2800  pounds  Sterling. 
She  is  said  to  have  ended  her  days  as  a  whaler,  out  of 
Sydney. 


Public  Health  Service  for  Seamen 

THE  work  of  furnishing  medical  and  surgical  re- 
lief to  sick  and  disabled  American  merchant  sea- 
men was  begun  by  the  federal  government  in 
1798,  and  the  history  of  the  seaman  as  a  patient  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  a  record  of  the  progress  of 
medicine  and  sanitation  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  until  1881  that  the  Public  Health  Service  first  pre- 
pared a  medical  handbook  for  use  aboard  ship.  This 
book,  "The  Ship's  Medicine  Chest,"  has  been  revised 
from  time  to  time  and  the  latest  1929  edition  is  just  off 
the  press. 

While  necessarily  a  very  abridged  medical  treatise, 
nevertheless,  there  is  compressed  into  the  200  pages  of 
The  Ship's  Medicine  Chest  a  vast  amount  of  very  useful 
health  information;  and  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  sea- 
men and  ship  officers  it  should  prove  invaluable  as  a 
guide  in  many  emergencies  at  sea. 

"The  object  of  this  book,"  as  stated  in  the  preface, 
"is  to  teach  officers  and  crews  of  American  merchant 
vessels  how  to  preserve  their  health  and  to  meet  intelli- 
gently the  accidents  of  disease  and  injury."  This  ob- 
ject is  well  met  insofar  as  the  book  is  concerned  by 
eight  chapters  and  an  appendix  covering  the  following 
subject:  Structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body; 
Hygiene  and  sanitation  on  shipboard;  Ship's  medicine 
chest  and  equipment;  Medical  first-aid;  Specific  dis- 
eases; Surgical  conditions;  Emergency  reference; 
Radio  medical  advice;  Regulations  concerning  bene- 
ficiaries of  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  List  of 
Marine  Hospitals;  Care  and  disposal  of  dead;  Glossary; 
Index;  and  Maritime  law  on  crew  accommodations  and 
water  supply. 

H.  S.  Gumming,  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States, 
desires  us  to  publish  the  information  that  any  master 
of  a  documented  American  merchant  vessel  may  obtain 
a  copy  of  this  book  free  of  charge  on  written  request 
to  the  Surgeon  General,  Washington,  D.C. 


Shipping  Board  Mileage 

kURING  the  calendar  year  1928  vessels  of  the 
■United  States  Shipping  Board  traveled  more  than 
—  12,128.000  miles. 
The  freight  vessels,  operating  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  traveled  11,202,809  miles.  The  passenger  vessels, 
limited  In  number,  in  their  transatlantic  run  totaled 
817  217  miles,  and  the  few  tankers  operated  during  the 
course  of  the  year  added  another  108.941  miles. 

The  travels  of  all  the  Board  vessels  were  equivalent 
10  one  vessel  circling  the  globe  over  485  times. 
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Shipowners'  Proposal  for 
to  be  Used  as 

mE   California   State 

Legislature  having 

passed  an  act  appro- 
priating monies  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Califor- 
nia nautical  training  ves- 
sel, we  are  herewith  pre- 
senting the  plans  recom- 
mended for  such  vessel 
by  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association. 

These  plans  contemplate 
the  conversion  of  a  so- 
called  "lake"  type  Ship-- 
ping  Board  freighter  into 
a  school  ship  to  serve  the 
State  of  California.  The 
lake  type  is  a  thoroughly 
seaworthy  vessel.  Sturdy, 
deep-waisted,  t  w  o-d  e  c  k, 
three-island  style,  with 
oil-burning,  return  tubular 
Scotch  marine  boilers  and 
triple  expansion  recipro- 
cating engines,  it  is  a  type  admirably  suited  for  leisure- 
ly cruising  as  a  school  ship. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  this  type  of  vessel 
are  as  follows: 

Length  between  perpendiculars  253'6" 

Beam    43'8" 

Depth  28'4" 

Tonnage,  deadweight 4200 

Tonnage,  gross  2674  to  2730 

Tonnage,  net  1658  to  1693 

Normal  sea  speed,  knots  (approx.)  .....9.5 

Number  of 


of  Shipping  Board  Vessel 
Training  School 
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Outboard  profile  of  Lake-type  Shipping  Board  freighter  showing  proposed  sail  plan  rigged  as 
schooner  brig.  We  suggest  the  natne  State  of  California  for  this  ship. 

is  devoted  to  boatswain  and  sail  maker  shop. 

The  cadets'  mess  accommodations  are  located  in  the 
superstructure  on  the  upper  deck.  In  this  space  perman- 
ent tables  are  installed  with  portable  benches,  and  it  is 
figured  that  between  meals  this  space  will  serve  as  a 
study  hall.  The  entire  complement  of  cadets  may  be 
accommodated  at  one  sitting. 

Aft  of  the  mess  room  and  study  hall,  in  the  port  and 
starboard  spaces  abreast  of  the  engine  room  casing, 
the  galley  and  bake  shop  are  arranged,  separated  from 
the  cadets'  mess  by  a  wire  mesh  bulkhead.  This  arrange- 
ment makes  for  convenience  in  service  to  the  cadets' 
boilers    Scotch".         '  2      '"sss  as  well  as  to  the  ward  room  and  civilian  crew's 


Boiler  pressure,  pounds  185-190 

Boiler  heating  surface,  square  feet 4720-4876 

Engine,  one  triple  expansion;  1450  indicated  horse- 
power; 21  X  35  X  59  inches  by  42-inch  stroke. 

In  the  conversion  plans,  it  is  proposed  to  provide 
comfortable  berthing  arrangements,  mess  room  and 
study  rooms  for  120  cadets.  The  berthing  arrangements 
are  to  consist  of  permanent  pipe  berths,  two  high,  simi- 
lar to  standard  merchant  ship  practice.  For  each  cadet 
a  full  length  metal  locker  is  to  be  provided  for  the 
storage  of  clothing,  and  a  sea  chest  is  to  be  provided 
under  each  berth  for  the  storage  of  other  personal 
effects.  These  berths  and  lockers  will  be  in  the  tween 
decks  forward  and  will  occupy  that  entire  space  from 
the  forepeak  collision  bulkhead  to  the  forward  end  of 
the  engine  and  boiler  casing. 

Immediately  aft  of  this  space  on  the  starboard  side 
is  the  cadet  lavatory,  a  convenient  arrangement  which 
permits  the  engine  department  cadets  coming  off  duty 
to  wash  up  before  tramping  through  the  sleeping  ac- 
commodation space. 

On  the  port  side,  abreast  of  the  engine  room  casing 
on  this  deck,  is  fitted  a  well-equipped  machine  shop. 
After  the  engine  room  casing  are  two  large  class  rooms, 
and  aft  of  these  class  rooms  the  after  tween  deck  space 


mess  located  on  the  bridge  deck  directly  above. 

Ample  accommodations  are  provided  in  the  existing 
officers'  staterooms  for  civilian  crew  officers  and 
instructors. 

It  is  proposed  to  fit  the  vessel  with  two  masts  rigged 
schooner  brig,  with  square  sails  on  the  foremast  and 
fore  and  aft  sails  on  the  main  mast.  This  type  of  rig 
will  allow  instructions  and  practice  with  every  type  of 
sail  used  on  modern  vessels.  The  existing  arrange- 
ments of  the  cargo  booms,  winches,  and  other  cargo 
handling  gear  will  be  retained  to  a  large  extent  in 
order  that  instructions  and  practice  may  be  given  in 
cargo  handling  and  stowage. 

The  plans  indicate  an  ample  equipment  of  boats  both 
for  instruction  and  for  safety  purposes.  As  shown  on 
the  plans,  the  boats  will  accommodate  approximately 
150  persons  on  each  side  of  the  vessel.  The  boats  will 
be  of  wood,  similar  to  the  Navy  standards  for  this  type 
of  craft.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  wooden  boats  of 
this  type  are  much  more  practical  for  the  severe  abuse 
they  are  apt  to  receive  in  handling  for  frequent  prac- 
tice trials. 

The  existing  inner  bottom  tanks  for  fuel  on  this  type 
of  vessel  give  a  bunker  capacity  of  3165  barrels,  which 
figures  a  cruising  radius  of  about  5236  knots.  If  desir- 
able, deep  tanks  may  be  easily  fitted  to  give  approxi- 
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General  arrangement  deck  plans  for  proposed  CaUfomia  school  ship. 


mately  8120  barrels  under  which  conditions  the  vessel 
would  have  sufficient  fuel  for  70  days  steaming,  suffi- 
cient for  the  round  trip  to  Australia. 

The  purpose  of  the  whole  movement  to  obtain  a  school 
ship  for  the  State  of  California  is  to  train  cadets  for 
future  usefulness  as  officers  in  the  American  merchant 
marine,  with  particular  reference  to  that  merchant 
marine  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  movement  is  state- 
wide and  the  opportunity  for  nautical  training  in  this 
school  ship  will  be  open  to  all  California  boys.  While 
it  is  natural  at  the  present  writing  that  this  school  ship 
should  have  its  home  port  at  San  Francisco,  because 
San  Francisco  is  the  chief  home  port  for  ships  and  for 
shipowners  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  school  belongs  to  the  State  and 
its  opportunities  and  its  training  must  be  open  to  candi- 
dates throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state, 
not  only  from  the  ports  of  our  thousand  miles  of  coast 
line,  but  also  from  the  inland  counties. 

World's  Most  Powerful  Tug 

T  IS  always  a  matter  of  discussion  among  marine 
engineers  as  to  which  ocean  going  tug  can  claim  to 

be  the  most  powerful.  The  latest  aspirant  to  that 

position  is  a  product  of  the  British  shipbuilding  yard 
of  Sir  W.  C.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  named  the 
Sir  William  Hoy.  This  tug  is  for  salvage  and  long  sea 
towing  service  of  the  South  African  Railway  and  Har- 
bor Administration,  with  headquarters  at  Cape  Town. 

Her  length  is  180  feet;  molded  beam,  34  feet  6  inches; 
molded  depth,  17  feet  6  inches. 

Of  all  steel  construction,  her  steel  decks  are  sheathed 
with  teak.  The  hull  is  divided  into  eight  water-tight 
compartments  by  seven  water-tight  bulkheads. 


The  propulsion  machinery  consists  of  four  Babcock  & 
Wilcox,  coal-fired,  water-tube  boilers  with  a  total  heat- 
ing surface  of  10,160  square  feet  and  a  total  fire  grate 
area  of  320  square  feet,  working  at  a  pressure  of  210 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Babcock  &,  Wilcox  patent  au- 
tomatic feed  water  regulators,  feed  water  filter,  and 
treatment  tank,  lime  tank,  and  air  separator  are  fitted 
as  boiler  room  auxiliaries.  These  boilers  supply  steam 
to  a  pair  of  triple  expansion  engines  driving  twin 
screws,  the  engines  being  19  x  31  x  51  x  36  inches. 

These  engines,  at  110  revolutions  a  minute,  develop 
3500  indicated  horsepower  and  drive  the  tug  at  a  speed 
of  13  knots.  Michel  patent  thrust  blocks  are  fitted,  and 
Vickers  stern  tube  glands.  All  the  auxiliary  machinery 
is  independently  driven.  The  fire  pump  is  capable  of 
discharging  1500  gallons  per  minute  and  of  throwing  a 
2  1/8  inch  jet  to  a  height  of  200  feet.  A  salvage  pump 
is  installed  capable  of  discharging  700  tons  of  water 
per  hour  either  from  the  sea  to  a  deck  connection  for 
flooding  vessels  on  fire,  or  from  a  flooded  compartment 
in  a  vessel  overboard  to  the  sea. 

The  Sir  William  Hoy  was  delivered  at  Cape  Town 
about  the  first  of  May. 


"Accidents  Will  Happen" 

LL  we  need  to  do  to  disprove  the  piece  of  ancient 
cynicism,  "Accidents  will  happen,"  is  to  put  in 

Levidence  the  control  that  we  already  have  won 

over  accidents.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
reduced  its  accidents  86  per  cent;  14  deaths  where 
there  used  to  be  a  hundred  and  the  number  is  still  go- 
ing down. 

[From  Radio  Address  by  Albert  W.  Whitney.! 


Pacific  Coast  Fresh  Fruits  in  the  Philippines 


IN  the  May  issue  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  ap- 
peared an  article  giving 
a  short  survej'  of  the  ex- 
port of  fresh  fruits  from 
the  United  States.  That 
article  was  partly  based 
on  material  appearing  in 
Commerce  Reports.  In  the 
April  26  issue  of  Com- 
merce Reports  appears  an 
article  describing  the  ex- 
ports of  United  States 
fresh  fruits  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  1928,  written  by 
Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Harvey  H.  Rohrer 
at  Manila.  This  article  de- 
velops some  very  interest- 
ing material  of  which  the 
present  article  is  an  ab- 
stract. 1  Grapes,  i 
The  total  value  of  fresh  JimjSu" 
fruits  exported  from  the  o^vIm. 
United  States  to  the  Phil-  "•p"""" 
ippines  in  1928  was  $628,- 
000.  This  total  is  made  up  from 
various  fruits  as  shown  in  the  table 
reproduced  herewith.  It  will  be 
noted  that  apples,  oranges,  and 
grapes  form  approximately  90  per 
cent  of  the  total,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  practically  100 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  represented 
here  is  Pacific  Coast  fruit. 

One  notable  feature  of  the  fresh 
fruit  trade  in  the  Philippines  is 
that  South  China  is  the  principal 
competitor  of  the  United  States  in 
supplving  fruit  to  the  Islands.  Thus 
in  1927  out  of  a  total  of  71,000 
boxes  of  oranges  imported  into  the 
Philippines,  51,000  came  from  the 
United  States  and  20,000  from 
China.  Of  a  total  of  8100  boxes  of 
pears  purchased  from  abroad  in  the 
same  year.  China  sent  4300  boxes, 
Japan  2.300  boxes,  and  the  United 
States  1500.  Some  apples  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States 
have  reached  Manila  but  apparent- 
ly there  is  little  market  for  them  in 
competition  with  the  apples  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  states. 
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On  account  of  the  competition 
from  Chinese,  Japanese  (Formosa), 
and  local  Philippines  oranges,  only 
first  quality  California  oranges 
should  be  exported  to  Manila.  There 
is  practically  no  demand  at  Manila 
for  California  oranges  running 
smaller  than  176  to  the  box,  and  fre- 
quently such  oranges  are  sold  on  the 
market  at  considerable  loss.  A  bet- 
ter distribution  of  orange  exports 
through  the  season  would  result  in 
much  more  suitable  prices  on  the 
Manila  market. 

There  is  a  good  year-round  de- 
mand for  Pacific  Coast  lemons  in 
the  Philippines,  principally  owing 
to  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  which  has  forty  or 
more  ships  in  Manila  harbor  from 
November  to  April,  and  the  hot 
weather  demand  for  lemons  from 
March  to  June.  Italian  lemons  are 
prohibited  entrance  on  account  of 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  For 
native  consumption  all  imported 
lemons  come  directly  into  competi- 
tion with  Philippine  grown  limes; 


so  that  the  lemon  consumption  is 
principally  to  resident  foreigners. 
The  favorite  package  seems  to  be 
the  half-box  of  150  lemons. 

California  grape  fruit  is  in  heavy 
competition  with  pomeloes  from 
China  which  have  been  imported 
into  the  Philippines  almost  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation of  the  Islands. 

Pears  from  the  United  States  are 
a  luxury,  the  price  often  reaching 
15  cents  in  gold  each.  In  the  humid 
tropical  climate  it  is  very  difficult 
to  market  Pacific  Coast  pears  with- 
out large  loss.  Winter  Nelis  pears 
appear  to  have  a  better  record  in 
this  connection  than  most  varieties. 

Wholesaling  of  fresh  fruits  in 
the  Philippines  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  Chinese  dealers  who  buy 
through  local  indent  agents.  Re- 
tailing is  in  the  hands  of  Chinese 
and  Filipinos.  Practically  all  ship- 
ments of  fresh  fruit  to  the  Philip- 
pines are  received  at  Manila  and 
transshipped  thence  either  by  boat 
or  truck.  As  the  demand  grows  un- 
doubtedly refrigerator  truck  and 
boat  facilities  will  be  forthcoming 
and  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
increasing  the  market  and  decreas- 
ing the  loss  ratio.  There  are  five 
cold  storage  warehouses  in  the  City 
of  Manila,  three  of  which  are  avail- 
able for  public  use.  These  plants, 
however,  are  located  a  distance  of 
1'2  miles  from  the  piers,  entailing 
a  trucking  charge  and  considerable 
handling  of  packages.  Outside  of 
the  City  of  Manila,  cold  storage 
facilities  in  the  Philippines  are  ex- 
tremely rare. 

One  important  item  in  connection 
with  exports  of  fresh  fruit  from 
Pacific  Coast  to  the  Philippines  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  apparently 
considerable  deterioration  of  cer- 
tain fruits  on  account  of  poor  ven- 
tilation in  refrigerator  chambers 
on  board  ship. 

Apples,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
grape   fruit  as   shipped  to   Manila 
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have  been  packed  in  the  standard 
Pacific  Coast  boxes,  reinforced  with 
metal  straps  outside;  and  this  pack- 
age appears  to  be  satisfactory. 
Grapes  are  reaching  Manila  in 
three  types  of  containers,  kegs, 
drums,  and  cases.  The  keg  is  the 
oldest  package  and  has  recently 
been  giving  way  to  the  drum,  which 
has  a  better  storage  factor,  so  far 
as  the  ship's  hold  is  concerned,  or 
the  box,  which  is  even  better  than 
the  drum  in  this  respect.  However, 
the  Chinese  fruit  handlers  are  very 
reluctant  to  accept  the  drum  or  the 
box  in  lieu  of  the  keg,  claiming  that 
the  grapes  do  not  keep  as  well  as 
they  do  in  the  keg.  It  appears  how- 
ever, that  the  real  reason  for  this 
reluctance  is  that  all  kegs,  boxes, 
and  nails  have  a  resale  value  in  the 


Manila  market  and  this  resale  value 
frequently  represents  the  only  pro- 
fit accruing  to  the  Chinese  dealer 
from  the  handling  of  the  fruit.  The 
keg  has  the  highest  resale  value. 

It  is  evident  that  one  factor  nec- 
essary to  the  large  increase  of 
fresh  fruit  imports  into  Manila  is 
the  education  of  the  wholesalers 
and  dealers  into  the  value  of  the 
proper  refrigeration  storage  for  the 
holding  of  fresh  fruit,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  investment  in  such  stor- 
age a  practical  commercial  propo- 
sition it  will  be  necessary  to  exploit 
the  Philippine  markets  for  a  better 
year-round  use  of  Philippine  grown 
"seasonal  fruits,  as  well  as  to  build 
up  markets  for  fruits  and  other 
perishable  food  products  imported 
from  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Seagoing  Pomological 


THE  handling  of  California  per- 
ishables under  refrigerative 
shipping  on  ocean  trade  routes 
is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  inten- 
sive study  during  the  present  sum- 
mer under  the  present  state-wide 
movement  to  develop  export  markets 
for  California's  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

A  number  of  representatives  of 
agricultural  interests,  of  shipping 
firms,  of  marine  underwriters,  of 
exporters,  and  of  refrigerator  equip- 
ment interests  met  in  San  Francisco 
recently  and  agreed  on  outlines  of 
plans  for  this  work  and  obligated 
themselves  to  raise  funds  to  supply 
the  equipment  and  expenses  of  sea- 
going laboratory  experiments. 


Professor  E.  L.  Overholser,  assis- 
tant pomologist  of  the  University  of 
California  farm  at  Davis,  Califor- 
nia, was  chosen  to  conduct  the  lab- 
oratory. Professor  Overholser  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  carrying 
on  extensive  studies  in  connection 
with  refrigerator  shipping  by  rail, 
and  this  work  has  led  to  very  valu- 
able results.  These  rail  car  refrig- 
eration studies  were  carried  out  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  California 
Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Elec- 
tricity to  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  "the  University  of  California 
and  other  agencies. 

It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  experi- 
ments along  the  same  line  on  board 
ship,  with  a  wide  range  of  perish- 
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able  products  and  on  a  wide  range 
of  trade  routes.  The  apparatus  used 
in  the  refrigerator  car  tests  will  be 
available  together  with  additional 
equipment  supplied  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  which  institution 
is  also  contributing  the  services  of 
Professor  Overholser  to  this  enter- 
prise. 

This  will  be  the  first  coordinated 
scientific  investigation  into  the 
transportation  of  California  perish- 
ables in  refrigerator  ships.  The 
overseas  trade  in  these  perishables 
is  growing  at  a  tremendous  rate,  and 
the  need  of  adequate  technical  in- 
formation for  the  guidance  of  grow- 
ers, packers,  shippers,  exporters, 
and  ship  operators,  as  well  as  for- 
eign fruit  buyers,  has  been  recog- 
nized for  some  time.  It  is  hoped  that 
as  a  result  of  this  investigation  ship 
operators  will  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  a  very  much  more  effective 
service  in  the  transportation  of 
California  perishables  and  that  Eu- 
rope and  the  Far  East  markets  will 
be  served  with  standard  quality  in 
California  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables that  will  enable  them  to  build 
up  extensive  markets  for  these  pro- 
ducts. 

The  various  committees  working 
on  the  problem  of  developing  over- 
seas markets  are  to  be  congratulat- 
ed on  this  very  wise  and  forward- 
looking  development  in  their  plans. 
Undoubtedly  the  facts  developed 
from  this  investigation  will  contri- 
bute much  that  will  be  useful  in  the 
financing  and  development  of  wat- 
erside refrigerator  terminals  for 
servicing  this  trade. 
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A  convenient  conversion  graph  for  ship     operators  and  foreign  traders. 
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An  Interesting  Twin-Screw  MotorsMp 


Sun  Shipbuilding  &.  Dry  Dock  Company 
Vessel  Designed  Especially  for  the  N 

THERE  is  now  building  at  the 
yard  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
&  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  an  interesting  steel, 
twin-screw,  passenger  and  cargo 
motorship  for  the  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc.  This  vessel  is 
part  of  the  program  for  the  revival 
of  American  shipbuilding  induced 
by  the  liberal  loan  provisions  and 
postal  contracts  authorized  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928. 

She  will  be  of  the  flush  deck  type, 
with  long  bridge  and  topgallant 
forecastle.  She  is  built  on  the 
transverse  system  of  framing  and 
will  have  a  cruiser  stern  and  a 
slightly  raked  stem.  The  hull,  as  is 
shown  by  the  plans  and  profile 
herewith,  will  be  divided  by  seven 
water-tight  and  oil-tight  bulkheads 
into  eight  compartments. 

There  will  be  two  masts,  each  of 
which  is  to  be  fitted  with  four  7- 
ton  cargo  booms.  Two  king  posts  are 
to  be  fitted  amidships  and  two  king 
posts  at  the  after  end  of  the  bridge, 
each  of  which  will  have  a  3-ton 
boom.  There  will  also  be  two  3-ton 
booms  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
bridge.  For  lifting  heavy  pieces,  a 
derrick  of  40  tons  capacity  is  fitted 
on  the  deck  at  No.  2  hatch.  In  the 
bridge  superstructure  on  the  upper 
deck  accommodations  will  be  pro- 
vided for  56  passengers.  Four  of  the 
rooms  are  fitted  with  private  baths. 
A  lounge  and  a  smoking  room  are 
to  be  fitted  on  the  bridge  deck;  and 
the  main  dining  room  will  be  on  the 
upper  deck. 

The  general  characteristics  of 
this  vessel  are: 

Length   over-all   - 470' 0" 

Length  between  perpendicu- 
lars     450' 0" 

Beam,  molded  61'  6" 

Depth,  molded 37'  0" 

Designed  loaded  draft  26'  0" 

Draft,  light  11' 9" 

Capacity  for   fuel   oil,   tons 

(approx.)   2000 

Cruising  radius  at  15  knots 

fnaut.  miles)  28,500 

Shaft  horsepower  5,080 

Speed,  trial,  knots  14 

Cargo  capacity,  D.W.T 7,000 

The  vessel  is  to  be  classed  with 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping, 
highest  class  A-l-E,  under  special 
survey,  "with  freeboard." 


Construction     view      showing      twin     screw 

motorship    partly    framed    at    the    Chester 

plant  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  SC  Dry  Dock 

Company. 


Propulsion  Machinery 

The  propulsion  machinery  will 
consist  of  two  4-cylinder  Sun-Dox- 
ford,  opposed  piston,  directly  re- 
versible, oil  engines,  each  to  de- 
velop 2700  shaft  horsepower  at  100 
revolutions  a  minute.  The  cylinders 
of  these  engines  will  be  23,62  inches 
diameter  and  79.12  combined  stroke. 
This  type  of  engine  works  on  the 
2-stroke  cycle,  and  scavenging  air 
is  provided  by  an  attached  scaven- 
ger pump. 

Each  engine  is  to  be  directly  con- 
nected to  its  propeller  shaft  through 
a  thrust  shaft  of  solid  forged  steel 
with  solid  couplings  and  a  single 
thrust  collar  operating  in  a  Kings- 
bury thrust  bearing. 

For  electric  lighting  and  auxil- 
iary power  purposes,  three  gener- 
ating sets  are  to  be  provided,  each 
consisting  of  a  335-horsepower, 
heavy  oil  engine  directly  connected 
to  a  220-kilowatt,  240-volt,  direct- 
current  generator.  For  emergency 
purposes,  there  will  be  installed 
also  a  20-kilowatt,  240-volt,  direct- 
current  generator  driven  by  a  heavy 
oil  engine. 
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The  three  generating  sets  will  be 
IngersoU-Rand  diesel  engines,  di- 
rect-connected to  Westinghouse 
generators.  The  auxiliary  generat- 
ing set  will  be  a  Standard  oil  en- 
gine, direct-connected  to  a  Westing- 
house  generator. 

Auxiliary  Machinery 

The  auxiliary  machinery  will  all 
be  electrically  operated,  with  the 
exception  of  one  steam  engine 
driven  auxiliary  air  compressor, 
which  will  take  steam  from  the 
boiler  used  for  heating  the  passen- 
ger and  crew  quarters.  This  will  be 
a  small  water-tube  boiler  of  the 
Roberts  type  using  Ray  oil  burners. 

The  windlass  will  be  of  the  elec- 
tric, spur-geared  type  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  2^;-inch  diameter  stud 
link  chain.  It  will  be  driven  by  a 
65-horsepower  motor  and  will  be 
capable  of  handling  both  anchors  in 
30  fathoms  of  water  at  30  feet  per 
minute. 

Twelve  single  drum  cargo  winch- 
es will  be  fitted,  driven  by  25-horse- 
power  motors;  two  electric,  com- 
pound-geared, single-drum  winches, 
fitted  with  clutches  for  three  speeds 
and  driven  by  30-horsepower  mo- 
tors; and  one  electric  warping 
winch. 

The  steering  gear  will  be  of  the 
electric  hydraulic  type  provided 
with  two  hydraulic  pumps,  one  act- 
ing as  a  stand-by,  and  each  pump 
being  driven  by  a  30-horsepower 
motor.  The  control  will  be  of  the 
hydraulic  telemotor  type,  with 
stands  in  the  pilot  house  and  on  the 
flying  bridge. 

American  Engineerng  Company 
is  to  supply  the  windlass,  the  cargo 
winches,  and  the  steering  gear. 

A  refrigerating  plant  consisting 
of  two  2-ton  Brunswick  direct-ex- 
pansion ice  machines  will  be  in- 
stalled on  the  main  deck.  This  will 
service  about  5000  cubic  feet  of  re- 
frigerator space  located  abreast  the 
engine  room  casing  on  the  main 
deck,  will  make  500  pounds  of  ice 
daily  if  required,  and  will  keep  a 
60-gallon  scuttle  butt  provided  with 
ice  water. 

Lubricating  Oil 

The  lubricating  and  fuel  oil  sys- 
tems have  been  worked  out  with 
considerable  care  to     insure    clean 
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oil  at  all  times.  Two  storage  tanks 
for  lubricating  oil  are  located  in  the 
engine  room.  One  of  these  is  used 
for  fresh  clean  lubricating  oil  and 
the  other,  fitted  with  steam  coils,  is 
reserved  for  dirty  oil.  During  opera- 
tion, the  lubricating  oil  pump  draws 
oil  from  the  engine  sump  tank, 
which  has  been  filled  from  the 
clean  oil  storage  tank.  This  oil  is 
discharged  either  through  the  oil 
cooler  to  the  engine  or  directly  to 
the  engine  without  the  use  of  the 
cooler.  A  lubricating  oil  purifier 
will  be  installed  and  so  connected 
that  part  of  the  oil  can  be  passed 
through  the  purifier  while  the  en- 
gine is  in  operation.  The  clean  oil 
from  the  purifier  will  be  returned 
to  the  sump  tank  through  a  separ- 
ate pipe.  If  it  be  decided  to  clean 
all  of  the  oil  in  the  engine  system, 
the  contents  of  that  system  will  be 


pumped  up  into  the  dirty  oil  tank 
and  clean  oil  admitted  to  the  engine 
from  the  clean  oil  tank.  The  dirty 
oil  in  the  tank  will  then  be  heated 
by  the  steam  coils  and  run  by  grav- 
ity through  the  oil    purifier    to    a 
small    lubricating    oil    tank,    from 
whence  it  will  be    pumped    to    the 
clean  oil  storage  tank  by  means  of 
the  stand-by  lubricating  oil  pump. 
This  operation    may    be  performed 
either  at  sea  or  in  port. 
Fuel  Oil 
The  fuel  oil  system  for  both  main 
and  auxiliary  engines  has  three  ser- 
vice tanks.     Two  of  these  are  for 
clean  oil  and  the  third  for  bunker 
oil.    In    operation,    the    bunker    oil 
service  tank  is  filled  by  means  of 
the  transfer  pump.     Oil  from  this 
tank  drops  by  gravity  to  the  fuel 
oil  purifier  located  on  the  engine 
room  floor.  The  purified  oil  runs  by 
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gravity  from  the  purifier  to  a  tank 
fitted  with  a  float  valve  that  con- 
trols the  operation  of  a  motor- 
driven  centrifugal  pump.  As  long 
as  oil  is  discharged  into  this  tank 
the  pump  will  pump  this  clean  oil 
into  either  one  of  the  two  clean  fuel 
service  tanks,  from  either  one  of 
which  it  flows  by  gravity  to  the 
main  engine  fuel  pumps  or  the  aux- 
iliary engine  fuel  oil  service  tank. 
Bunker  oil  service  tank  will  be  fit- 
ted with  steam  heater  coils  for 
heating  the  oil  to  the  proper  degree 
for  most  efficient  purification  in 
the  centrifugal  separator. 

Sharpies  Specialty  Company  will 
furnish  the  centrifugal  purifiers 
for  both  lubricating  and  fuel  oil. 
Motors  for  driving  the  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery will  be  furnished  by  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company. 


Outboard  profile  and  general  arrangement  deck  plans  of  twin-screw  steel  passenger  and  cargo  motorship  for  the  American  South  African 
uutboara  proiue  ana  g  :„„.     Note  Dieasine  appearance  of  raked  stem,  cruiser  stern,  and  sheer  Une. 
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The  New  Chief  Takes  Over 


Bv  A.  G.  Elliott 


THE  limited  time  spent  at  their 
home  port  by  freighters  and 
oil  tankers,  especially  ships 
hailing  from  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  harbor,  makes  the  chang- 
ing of  a  chief  engineer  a  hurried 
transaction.  Usually  steam  is  on 
the  boilers,  bunkers  are  being 
pumped  on  board,  some  voyage  re- 
pairs are  being  carried  out,  the 
crew  is  being  paid  off,  and,  all  too 
often,  new  men  are  signing  on  in 
their  places.  The  port  engineer  may 
be  on  board  satisfying  himself  that 
the  condition  of  the  machinerj'  is 
good  and  that  the  engine  room  is 
reasonably  clean. 

A  thorough  inspection  of  the  ma- 
chinery is,  of  course,  impossible 
under  these  circumstances;  but. 
with  the  e.xception  of  an  actual 
break  down  of  the  machinery,  atten- 
tion to  the  following  items  will  us- 
ually avoid  trouble  on  board  a 
steamer. 

Boilers 

Distortion  in  the  furnaces  of  a 
Scotch  boiler  may  be  easily  de- 
tected by  shining  a  spotlight  along 
the  top  of  the  furnace  and  observ- 
ing the  regular  curve  of  the  rings 


with  each  other,  any  flattening  is 
at  once  seen.  If  a  ring  should  look 
flat,  it  may  be  checked  up  with  a 
tram  gauge.  When  looking  over  the 
furnaces,  any  leak  in  the  back  ends 
can  be  detected  if  there  is  steam  on 
the  boiler.  If  the  boiler  is  dead  a 
visit  to  the  combustion  chambers 
is,  of  course,  necessary.  Test  the 
boiler  try  cocks,  water  column 
valves,  and  gauge  glass  cocks;  it 
may  be  that  they  have  become 
crusted  up  during  the  voyage.  Try- 
ing to  clear  a  tight  water  column 
valve  stem,  if  anything  should  go 
wrong  with  the  gauge  glass  cocks, 
does  not  occur  the  second  time  in 
the  career  of  a  good  engineer. 

Feed  Water 

The  salinity  and  alkalinity  of  the 
water  in  the  boilers  is  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes  only.  A  surface  and 
blow  does  not  do  any  harm,  and  it 
gives  a  line  on  the  condition  of  the 
surface,  blow  and  ship's  side  con- 
nections. A  new  chief  should  make 
very  sure  that  his  boilers  are  in 
good  steaming  condition  if  he 
wishes  to  sleep  at  night  during  the 
voyage  with  an  easy  mind.  An  old 
Scotch  chief  once  said  to  the  writer: 


"Mon,  most  any  men  ye  get  can  fix 
an  engine,  but  it  tak's  a  braw  laddie 
tae  fix  a  boiler  once  she's  under 
steam." 

Condenser  Leaks 

A  nitrate  of  silver  test  of  the  con- 
densate from  the  main  condenser 
and  of  the  water  from  the  feed  and 
filter  tank  will  detect  any  leak  that 
may  exist  in  the  main  or  auxiliary 
condensers.  Testing  for  a  small  con- 
denser leak  at  sea  is  about  one  of 
the  meanest  jobs  an  engineer  can 
find.  When  one  is  at  this  water  test- 
ing job,  a  look  into  the  feed  and 
filter  tank  and  also  into  the  fuel 
heater  drain  tank  will  show  whether 
there  is  an  oil  leak  into  the  feed 
water.  In  oil  tankers  an  inspection 
of  the  drain  tank  should  be  made 
very  frequently  when  heating  up 
the  cargo  before  arriving  in  a  dis- 
charging port.  If  opportunity  per- 
mits, a  sample  of  water  should  be 
pumped  from  fresh  water  tanks 
— especially  the  double  bottom  and 
peak  tanks  —  and  a  salinity  test 
made. 

Feed  Pumps 

Change  over  to  either  feed  pump 


Marine  Engines  under  Cos-strcction  in  the  World. 
This  table  shows  the  country  of  build,  the  type,  number  and  horse-power  of  engines  (intended  for  the  propulsion  of  sea-gmng 
vessels)  which  were  either  under  construction  at  the  works,  or  being  installed   on   board    vessels,  at    the   end   of   Jtarch,  19l9.     (The 
horse-power  is  compiled  from  figiu-es  furnished  by  the  engine  makers.) 


Steam  Engines. 

Oil  Engines. 

Total. 

Country  o£ 
Build. 

Steam  Engines. 

Oil  Engines. 

Total. 

Eeclprocating. 

Turbines. 

Iteciprocating. 

Turbines. 

Great    Britain 

No. 

Indicated 

H.P. 
364,393 

No. 
36 

Shaft 
H.P. 
277,960 

No. 
75 

Indicated 

HP. 
374,945 

No. 
354 

Horse- 
power. 
1,017.298 

Japan  .. 

No. 
6 

Indicated 
HP. 
12,420 

No 

1 

Sbaft 
H.P. 
6,500 

No. 
12 

Indicated 
HP. 
59,595 

No. 
19 

Horse- 
power. 
78,515 

and  Ireland 

Norwav 

37 

28,010 

_ 

— 

2 

8,000 

39 

36,010 

Belgium 

1 

7,500 

2 

31,000 

- 

— 

L3 

38,500 

Russia.. 

6 

5,700 

_ 

_ 

9 

34,480 

15 

40,180 

Denmark 

6 

8,050 

— 

— 

34 

188,700 

40 

196.750 

Sweden 

3 

1,690 

_ 

_ 

109 

95,620 

112 

97,310 

France . . 

0 

14,740 

2 

67,000 

4 

43,800 

12 

125,540 

Switzerland    . . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20 

88.150 

20 

88,150 

Germany 

35 

77,115 

Not 

available 

44 

170,710 

79 

247,825- 

United  States . . 

4 

9,000 

11 

92,290 

13 

22,300 

28 

123,680 

Holland 

15 
3 

1S,440 
4,550 

4 

9,850 

18 
14 

80,485 
69,300 

37 

17 

108,775 
73,850 

Other  Countries 
Total       . . 

12 
377 

21,900 

- 

- 

1 

2,500 

13 

24,400 

lUly    .. 

573,508 

56 

481,600' 

355 

1,238,675 

783 

2.296,783« 

Excluding  turbtoe  engines  being  built  la  Germany. 
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and  pump  through  both  main  and 
auxiliary  feed  lines.  On  some  ships 
the  feed  lines  are  not  changed  over, 
thus  allowing  the  dead  line  to  be- 
come crusted  up. 

Lubricating  oils,  packing,  and 
other  running  stores  being  checked 
up,  the  chief  can  then  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  fuel. 

Fuel  Oil 
Fuel  oil,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is 
almost  sure  to  be  delivered  to  the 
ship  clean  and  free  from  water,  at 
least  not  more  than  4/10  of  1  per 
cent  water.  Some  engineers  may 
question  this  statement;  but  this  is 
the  writer's  e.xperience  during  quite 
a  number  of  years  of  handling  oil 
on  the  coast.  He  has  had  dirty  fuel 
at  times  but  has  invariably  found 
that  the  ship  was  at  fault.  To  recall 
one  instance,  a  double-bottom  tank 
had  been  steamed  and  washed  out 
at  sea  on  account  of  a  defective  suc- 
tion line  which  required  to  be  re- 
newed. The  work  inside  the  tank 
was  done  and  the  tank  inspected. 
The  deck  engineer  was  left  on  the 
job  to  rejoint  the  manhole  plate. 
At  this  time  an  industrious  boat- 
swain decided  it  was  a  heaven-sent 
opportunity  to  get  his  tank  top 
clean,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  by 
washing  sawdust,  rust,  scale,  and 
other  dirt  into  the  double  bottom; 
an  expensive  tank  top  cleaning. 

Another  reason  for  water  trouble 
in  oil  is  the  use  of  the  double  bot- 
tom tanks  for  ballast.  Some  skippers 
have  a  positive  mania  for  filling 
these  tanks  with  water  as  soon  as 
the  oil  is  out  of  them.  The  tank 
may  have  been  slack  and  have  had 
a  free  surface  of  oil  for  a  week,  that 
does  not  seem  to  woi-ry  the  skipper 
as  much  as  an  empty  tank.  Using 
double  bottom  oil  tanks  for  ballast- 
ing should  not  be  done,  except  in 
emergency,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  pumping  the  tank  free  from 
water.  It  is  estimated  that  water  in 
the  fuel  oil  will  increase  the  fuel 
consumption  10  per  cent,  as  well  as 


Announcement 

One  of  the  most  important 
factors  for  the  economical 
production  of  power  in  mod- 
ern steam  plants  is  the  main- 
tenance of  high  vacuum. 
This  is  particularly  and  in- 
creasingly true  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  up-to-date 
turbines  and  higher  steam 
pressures.  The  design,  equip- 
ment, operation  and  mainten- 
ance nf  condenser  plant  is 
therefore  of  very  great  irn- 
portance  to  the  marine  engi- 
neer. Having  this  in  view. 
Pacific  Marine  Review  has 
arranged  for  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles embodying  the  results 
of  engineering  and  scientific 
research  by  the  world's  ex- 
perts on  the  design  and  main- 
tenance of  marine  condens- 
ers and  their  auxiliaries. 


slow  down  the  speed  of  the  ship. 

The  new  chief's  first  attention 
then  should  be  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  not  any  water  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bunker  tanks.  This  may  easily 
be  done  by  using  the  low  suctions 
on  the  settling  tanks  and  drawing  a 
little  on  each  bunker  tank  with  the 
transfer  pump  into  the  settling 
tanks. 

If  bunkering  has  not  started  be- 
fore he  joins  the  ship,  the  quantity 
of  oil  on  board  should  be  measured 
and  checked  with  the  amount  in  the 
log  book.  If  bunkering  should  have 
started,  a  check  of  the  oil  on  board 
after  bunkering  is  finished  will 
give  an  approximate  quantity  of  the 
oil  on  board. 

Finally,  satisfying  himself  that 
there  is  sufficient  stationary  on 
board  for  the  voyage,  a  chief  may, 
with  confidence,  take  almost  any 
steamer  to  sea  when  he  knows  the 
foregoing  details  are  in  good  order. 


Some  Interesting  New  Ships  Building 
Abroad 


DETAILS  are  now  available  of 
the  new  Canadian  Pacific 
North-Atlantic  liner  Empress 
of  Britain,  ordered  last  fall  from 
John  Brown  &  Company,  Clyde- 
bank. She  will  be  7.5-5  feet  long,  97 
feet  6  inches  molded  beam,  and  of 
40,000  tons  gross  measurement.  The 
arrangement  of  passenger  accom- 
modations shows  a  capacity  for 
1150  first,  third  tourist,  and  third 


class  combined.  This  indicates  verj- 
spacious  bedrooms  and  public  rooms 
for  all  classes.  The  Duchess  class 
C.P.R.  liners  shows  a  larger  comple- 
ment of  passengers  on  a  much 
smaller  measurement.  The  machin- 
ery is  to  be  single  reduction  gear- 
ing. 

Largest  French  Motorship 
French  owners  are  going  in  more 
and  more  for  motorships.  Chantier 


&  Ateliers,  St.  Nazaire-Penhoet,  re- 
cently launched  the  Companie  Gen- 
erale  Transatlantique  liner  Lafay- 
ette, which  is  to  be  driven  by  four 
M.A.N.  2-cycle  double-acting  diesel 
engines  developing  a  total  of  18,500 
brake  horsepower.  She  is  the  largest 
French    merchant    vessel    designed 
for  propulsion  by  internal  combus- 
tion engines,  having  a  displacement 
of  25,600  tons  and  an  overall  length 
of  613  feet,  while  her  nearest  rival, 
the    Messageries    Maritimes'   Felix 
Roussel,  to  be  launched  next  Octo- 
ber, is  of  22.000  tons  and  measures 
568  feet  in  length.    The  other  gen- 
eral dimensions    of    the    Lafayette 
are:     breadth,    78    feet    9    inches; 
depth.  50  feet  10  inches ;  and  loaded 
draught,  30  feet  10  inches.  Accom- 
modations will  be  provided  for  639 
cabin   class,   332   tourist,    and    103 
third  class  passengers.  She  is  due 
for  delivery  ne.xt  spring,  when  the 
Companie  Generale  Transatlantique 
intend  to  operate  a  weekly  service 
with  her,  the  De  Grasse     and     the 
Rochambeau  on  the    H  a  v  r  e-N  e  w 
York  run.  Special  interest  attaches 
to  the  fact  that  two   of  her  main 
engines  were     constructed     by  the 
Penhoet  firm  and  the  other  two  by 
the  M.A.N.  Company.  Each  engine 
will  be  directly  coupled  to  a  propel- 
ler shaft,  and  the  estimated  speed  is 
18  knots. 

Floating  Whale  Oil  Refinery 
Workman,   Clark,  of  Belfast,   re- 
cently     launched     the     20,000-ton 
whale  oil  refinery  ship  Kosmos  for 
Norwegian  owners ;  and  Armstrong, 
Whitworth   and   Co..   Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  received  an  order  for  another 
large   vessel    of   the   same   general 
type.  The  Belfast  vessel  will  have 
quadruple  expansion  steam  engines 
of  5000  horsepower,  situated  aft,  ob- 
taining steam  from    five    oil-fired 
boilers    fitted    with    superheaters; 
she   will   have   a   service   speed   of 
IIU  knots;  will  carry  plant  capable 
of  refining  2500  barrels  of  oil  per 
day,  and  her  carrying  capacity  will 
be  120,000  barrels.  She  will  act  as 
mother  ship  to  a  fleet     of     steam 
whalers  now  under  construction  on 
the  northeast  coast  of  England,  and 
will   be   fitted   with    special   appli- 
ances  for   hauling   the    whales    on 
board.  The  contract  price  was  $1.- 
375,000,    and,     in    addition,     about 
$175,000  will  be  spent  on  the  refin- 
ing appliances  and  machinerj'.  The 
owner  is  the  Kosmos  Whaling  Com- 
pany,  of   Oslo,   which   ordered  the 
vessel  in  September  of  last  year. 
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35 -foot  Seagoing  Cruiser 

Nunes  Brothers'  Boatyard  Building  Twin-Screw,  Hill  Diesel  Driven 
Motor  Yacht  for  Edwin  F.  Merry 


ANEW  cruiser,  which  is  now  be- 
ing built  at  the  yards  of  Nunes 
Brothers,  Sausalito,  California, 
for  Edwin  F.  Merry,  president  of 
The  Mern.-  Company,  Inc.,  manufac- 
turer of  Golden  Seal  Batteries,  is 
one  which  is  going  to  attract  wide- 
spread interest  both  because  of  the 
somewhat  novel  arrangement  of  the 
quarters  and  because  of  its  diesel 
engine  propulsion  plant. 

The  hull  is  to  have  dimensions  of 
65  feet  length  over-all,  14  feet  beam, 
and  4  feet  draft.  The  owner's  state- 
room is  forward  and  will  have  two 
built-in  berths,  one  of  them  a  full 
size  and  the  other  three-quarters 
size  bed,  in  addition  to  the  settee 
and  lockers.  This  stateroom  opens 
into  the  pilot  house  aft  and  into  a 
lavatory  forward. 

The  pilot  house,  which  is  over  the 
engine  room,  is  larger  than  is  or- 
dinarily used,  so  that  it  may  serve 
also  as  a  deck  house  and  dining 
saloon.   Large   hatches   give   ample 


opportunity  to  work  on  the  engines 
when  such  work  is  required. 

Stairs  from  the  pilot  house  lead 
down  into  the  after  cabin,  in  which 
is  located  the  galley,  dining  quar- 
ters, and  additional  bunks.  It  will 
be  noted  from  the  plan  that  this 
after  cabin  departs  materially  from 
the  conventional  design  of  motor- 
boat,  in  which  this  space,  which  in 
Mr.  Merry's  cruiser  will  be  one 
large  cabin,  is  usually  divided  up 
into  two  or  three  staterooms.  Mr. 
Merry's  cruises  with  similar,  though 
somewhat  smaller  boats  has  indi- 
cated the  desirability  of  having  one 
large  cabin;  and  the  design  as 
worked  out  is  based  on  his  previous 
motorboating  experience. 

The  four  bunks  in  the  after  end 
of  the  main  cabin,  two  upper  and 
two  lower,  are  built  in  and  perman- 
ent. Forward  of  these  are  two  set- 
tees which  can  be  used  as  emer- 
gency bunks  and  which  will  be  used 
as  seats  for  the  dining  table  in  the 


event  the  cruiser  is  under  way  and 
it  is  desirable  to  dine  below.  At 
anchor  in  normal  weather  the  pilot 
house  will  be  used  as  a  dining 
salon. 

The  galley  is  very  complete,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  arrangement 
plan,  incorporating  a  four-burner 
Lang  range,  with  ample  working 
room  at  sink,  and  a  large  ice-box 
built  in  on  the  opposite  side.  Just 
aft  of  this  is  a  well  arranged  toilet 
room. 

For  power  plant,  Mr.  Merry  has 
selected  two  of  the  new  6-cylinder,  5 
X  7,  pump  injection  type  Hill  diesel 
engines,  manufactured  at  Lansing, 
Michigan.  The  injection  system  em- 
ployed in  these  engines  builds  up 
pressure  in  the  fuel  line  to  each 
cylinder  only  during  the  period  of 
injection,  and  it  is  possible  to  close- 
ly regulate  the  amount  of  fuel  go- 
ing to  each  cylinder  so  that  an  ab- 
solute balance  of  power  is  obtained 
between  the  different  cylinders. 


Outboard  profile  and  arrangement  plan  o£  the  63-foot  cruiser. 
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One  of  .he  6.cyLder,  60-75  horsepower,  marine  type,  Hill  diesel    engines    furnished    by    King-Knight    Cotnpany    for    65.fcot 


The  6-cylinder,  5  by  7,  Hill  diesel 
engine  is  conservatively  rated  60 
horsepower  at  800  revolutions  a 
minute  and  75  horsepower  at  1000 
revolutions  a  minute.  These  two  en- 
gines will  give  this  boat  a  cruising 
speed  of  12  knots  and  a  maximum 
speed  of  13  knots;  and  with  the 
wide  cruising  range  given  by  the 
economical  performance  of  the  en- 
gines Mr.  Merry  can  cruise  any- 
where on  the  Pacific  Coast  without 
difficulty. 

As  an  emergency  precaution,  he 
has  had  the  engines,  which  are 
equipped  with  electric  starting,  fur- 
nished also  for  air  starting;  so  that 
in  case  of  trouble  with  the  electric 
starter  or  the  storage  batteries  they 
can  be  started  by  air. 

The  performance  of  the  Hill  die- 
sel engine  with  the  pump  injection 
system  and  West  Coast  fuels  has 
been  very  successful.  A  single-screw 
installation  of  this  same  size  en- 
gine is  now  being  made  by  Fellows 
&  Stewart  at  San  Pedro. 

Mr.  Merry  is  building  this  boat 


for  extensive  cruising  up  and  down 
the  West  Coast  of  North  America, 
going  down  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia and  north  to  Alaska,  and 
hence  has  sacrificed  somewhat  in 
the  matter  of  speed  to  obtain  a  very 
strongly  constructed  boat  with  good 
seagoing  ability  capable  of  meeting 
any  weather  conditions.  The  plank- 
ing is  1-5/8  inches,  the  frames  2^2- 
by  2V2-inch  oak,  spaced  on  12-inch 
centers,  except  in  the  engine  room 
where  they  are  spaced  on  8-inch 
centers.  The  keel  is  5^2-  by  11^2- 
inch  Oregon  pine,  with  an  iron  bark 
shoe,  this  keel  being  bolted  solidly 
to  a  51 2-  by  lin-inch  keelson.  The 
engine  timbers  are  8  by  12  Oregon 
pine  and  extend  9  feet  fore  and  aft 
of  the  engines  so  as  to  distribute 
weight  and  driving  stresses  and 
eliminate    vibration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
number  of  prominent  yachtsmen 
have  recently  placed  orders  for  the 
equipment  of  cruisers  with  the  new 
Hill  diesel  engine. 


An  Interesting  River  Towboat  Burning 


cided  to  equip  this  boat  with  pul- 
verized coal  burning  equipment. 
The  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
had  previously  converted  the  river 
towboat  Illinois  to  powdered  coal 
burning,  and  the  experience  derived 
from  the  operation  of  this  tug  en- 
abled them  to  produce  a  design  for 
the  new  boat  which  is  calling  out 
considerable  favorable  comment 
from  marine  engineers. 

The  Dwight  F.  Davis  is  140  feet 
long,  25  feet  beam,  and  has  a  draft 
of  7  feet.  She  is  powered  with  two 
triple-expansion  steam  engines 
IOV4  by  161 2  by  27  inches  with  an 
18-inch  stroke,  designed  to  develop 
500  indicated  horsepower  each  at 
220  revolutions.  Probably  the  only 
unique  feature  of  these  engines  is 
that  they  are  designed  for  maximum 
economy  to  develop  an  indicated 
horsepower  for  13  pounds  of  steam 
at  275  pounds  pressure  when  work- 
ing against  a  vacuum  of  26  inches. 
They  are  entirely  force-feed  lubri- 
cated and  are  very  adaptable  to  this 
boat  when  all  things  are  taken  into 
consideration,  such  as  weight, 
space,  economy,  and  reliability. 
These  engines  drive  propellers  of 
7-foot     diameter   with    a   4   feet    6 


THE  Dwight  F.  Davis, 
a  river  towboat,  re- 
cently completed  for 
the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation  by  the 
Charles  Ward  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Charleston. 
South  Carolina,  has  fea- 
tures of  design  and  con- 
struction that  are  of  con- 
siderable interest.  She  was 
designed  and  built  for  use 
on  the  Warrior  River  and, 
as  this  river  is  inherently 
a  coal  stream,  it  was  de- 


Sectional  profile  of  the  river  towboat  Dwight  F.  Davis  showing  arrangements  for  storhig, 
veying,  pulverizing,  and  burmng  of  her  coal  fuel. 
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inches  pitch.  The  propellers  are  in 
tunnels,  as  it  is  necessary  to  get  the 
largest  diameter  propeller  on  the 
least  draft  possible. 

Two  Babcox  &  Wilcox  marine 
type  water  tube  boilers  are  installed 
of  2200  square  feet  heating  surface 
each  and  each  boiler  has  a  furnace 
volume  of  250  cubic  feet.  They  are 
set  one  foot  higher  than  the  usual 
marine  practise  for  boilers  designed 
to  burn  oil  and  have  an  air  pre- 
heater. 

The  pulverized  coal  equipment 
consists  of  two  completely  separate 
units,  one  for  each  boiler,  each  unit 
consisting  of  one  20-inch  Fuller-Le- 
high  table  mill  with  the  necessary 
separately  driven  feeder  and  prim- 
arj'  air  fan.  This  table  mill  is  a  re- 
cent development  in  the  pulverized 
coal  game  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
able to  this  installation.  It  consists 
of  a  motor  driven  shaft  with  a  con- 
ical table  keyed  on  the  vertical 
shaft.  The  table  has  a  variable 
speed  of  some  4.50  to  900  revolutions. 
Between  the  table  and  the  grinding 
ring  there  are  three  steel  balls  of 
about  90  inches     diameter     which 


move  in  the  annular  space  between 
the  moving  table  and  the  stationary 
grinding  ring.  Rotation  is  given  to 
the  balls  by  the  action  of  the  ro- 
tating table,  but  of  necessity  the 
peripheral  speed  of  the  balls  is 
about  half  that  of  the  table,  due  to 
the  slip  between  the  balls  and  the 
table.  The  coal  is  fed  into  the  top 
of  the  housing  of  the  mill  and  is 
ground  between  the  balls,  the  table 
and  the  grinding  ring. 

Progress  In  Design 
The  equipment  on  the  Illinois 
weighs  about  2.5,000  pounds  per  ton 
of  pulverizing  capacity,  while  the 
equipment  on  the  Dwight  F.  Davis 
weighs  10,000  pounds  per  ton  of  pul- 
verizing capacity.  The  equipment 
on  the  Illinois  consumes  18  per  cent 
of  the  steam  generated  in  the  boiler 
for  pulverization  and  burning  of  the 
coal.  The  equipment  on  the  Dwight 
F.  Davis  consumes  6  per  cent  of  the 
steam  generated  for  pulverization 
andburning  of  the  coal. It  isbelieved 
a  reasonable  statement  to  make  that 
if  a  new  pulverized  coal  boat  were 
to  be  designed  today,  with  ample 
space  allowance,  a  pulverized  coal 
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installation  could  be  laid  out  that 
would  use  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
total  steam  generated  in  the  boiler 
to  pulverize  and  burn  the  coal. 

The  furnace  on  the  Dwight  F. 
Davis  is  a  plain  brick  furnace  of 
about  250  cubic  feet  furnace  vol- 
ume. In  this  furnace  is  burned  as 
high  as  1500  pounds  of  coal  per 
hour,  although  the  normal  rating 
will  be  probably  about  1000  pounds 
per  hour.  The  combustion  of  1000 
pounds  of  coal  per  hour  will  mean  a 
heat  release  of  about  50,000  B.T.U.'s 
per  cubic  foot  of  furnace  volume. 
Plain  refractory  lined  shore  stations 
are  designed  on  a  basis  of  heat  re- 
lease of  15,000  B.T.U.'s  per  cubic 
foot  of  furnace  volume  and  have 
reached  as  high  as  22,000  B.T.U.'s 
per  cubic  foot  with  a  high  fusing 
ash  coal.  In  trials  so  far,  as  much 
as  1500  pounds  of  coal  per  boiler 
have  been  burned  with  no  sign  of 
slagging  of  any  kind  and  no  trouble 
is  anticipated  from  slagging  of  the 
furnaces,  providing  coal  is  burned 
with  a  minimum  of  2500  degrees 
fusing  point  of  ash. 


The  Hawaiian  Tug  Mikimiki 

Young  Brothers  of  Honolulu  Getting  Satisfactory  Service  from  Another 
Fairbanks-Morse  Equipped  Tug  built  by  the  Ballard  Marine  Railway  of  Seattle 


-IKIMIKI  (Hawaiian 
for  "alert  and  ready 
to  go")  was  built  by 
.  the  Ballard  Marine  Rail- 
way of  Seattle  for  Young 
Brothers  of  Honolulu  from 
designs  laid  down  by  L.  H. 
Coolidge. 

The  Mikimiki  has  an 
over-all  length  of  125  feet, 
a  beam  of  28  feet,  and  a 
depth  molded  of  16  feet. 

She  is  propelled  by  two 
560-horsepower,  4-c  y  1  i  n- 
der,  Fairbanks-Morse  die- 
sel  engines,  and  on  the 
trial  trip  covered  a  mea- 
sured mile  at  the  rate  of 
10.84  knots  at  rated  en- 
gine speed.  From  Seattle 
to  Honolulu,  a  distance  of 
2569  miles,  the  Mikimiki, 
towing  a  1000-ton  capacity 
steel  barge,  made  the  trip 
in  11  days,  14  hours,  and  16  min- 
utes, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  six 
days  severe  weather  necessitated 
slowing  the  engines  to  about  half 
the  rated  speed.  On  the  last  two 
days  the  tug  averaged  better  than 
10  knots  an  hour.     The  total  fuel 
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of  the  Mikimiki 
Puget  Sound. 


her  trials  on 


consumption    for  the   trip   was   13,- 
000  gallons. 

Auxiliarj'  Machinery 
In  addition  to  the  two  main  en- 
gines there  is  also     a     Fairbanks- 
Morse    diesel    auxiliary   generating 
set  with  built-in  40  kilowatt,   125- 


volt  generator.  On  the  opposite  end 
of  the  engine  from  the  generator  is 
a  clutch-connected,  2-stage,  6%,  by 
3-1/8  by  51 2  inches  air  compressor 
with  a  capacity  of  50  cubic  feet. 

Other  auxiliaries  consist  of  a  6- 
by  10-inch  duplex  piston  pat- 
tern power  pump  operating  at  150 
pounds  pressure  which  is  gear- 
driven  by  a  20-horsepower,  1200- 
revolutions  per  minute,  Type  DHM, 
direct-current  motor  for  fire  and 
auxiliary  pump  purposes.  This 
pump  has  a  5-inch  suction  leading 
to  the  deck  with  a  hose  connection 
for  salvage  pumping.  A  lii-inch 
centrifugal  pump  direct-connected 
to  a  2-horsepower,  1800  revolutions 
per  minute  motor  handles  the  sani- 
tary system  and  is  also  used  for 
bilge  pumping  and  washing  down 
the  deck.  An  auxiliary  circulating 
water  pump  unit  is  made  up  of  a  3- 
inch  centrifugal  pump  direct-con- 
nected to  a  T^i.-horsepower,  1800 
revolutions  per  minute  motor. 

The  auxiliarj'  lubricating  oil  cir- 
culating pump  is  a  rotary  pattern, 
direct-connected  to  a  T^ii-horse- 
power,  1750  revolutions  per  minute 
motor.  This  unit  has  a  capacity  of 
1000  gallons  a  minute. 
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A  No.  360  De  Laval  centrifuge, 
driven  by  a  2-horsepower,  1200  rev- 
olutions per  minute,  direct-current 
motor,  is  used  for  reclaiming  the  oil 
from  the  lubricating  system  and  the 
piston  cooling.  This  unit  is  located 
on  the  port  side  forward  of  the  en- 
gines and  there  is  a  6-kilowatt  bay- 
onet type  oil  heater  mounted  above 
it.  The  lubricating  oil  standards 
and  coolers  are  located  on  vertical 
steel  braces  forward  of  the  fuel  oil 
tanks  and  are  interconnected  in 
such  manner  as  to  permit  their  use 
with  either  engine. 

Starting  Air 
Five  air  tanks,  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  are 
installed,  four  30-  by  144-inch  lo- 
cated aft,  two  on  starboard  side, 
and  two  on  port  side;  one  16-  by 
36-inch  located  under  deck  on  star- 
board side  aft.  All  tanks  are  inter- 
connected with  air  lines  leading  to 
air  compressors  on  the  main  en- 
gines and  auxiliary.  The  16-  by  36- 
inch  is  kept  locked  as  an  emergency 
unit  to  start  auxiliary  engine  in 
case  pressure  in  main  tanks  is  lost. 

Fuel  Oil 

Three  tanks  are  used  for  fuel  oil: 
Two  in  wings  of  the  vessel  slightly 
forward  amidships,  each  tank  be- 
ing of  approximately  9500  gallons 
capacity;  one  tank  aft  of  after  en- 
gine room  bulkhead  holding  ap- 
proximately 11,000  gallons.  This 
tankage  gives  a  total  capacity  of 
29,000  gallons  or  a  cruising  radius 
of  approximately  5900  miles.  All 
fuel  oil  pumps  on  main  and  auxil- 


De  Laval  oil  purifier,  which  takes  care  of 
the  lubricating  oil  for  the  Mikimild's  engines. 

iary  engines  take  the  fuel  from  the 
manifold  line  in  to  the  engines,  and 
overflows  back  into  the  same  line. 
Strainers  are  provided  in  fuel  oil 
manifold  line  ahead  of  engine  pump 
sections. 

A  lubricating  oil  tank  of  900  gal- 
lons capacity  is  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the   ship,   fore  and  aft,  be- 


View   of   the   engine   room  of   the   tug   Mikimiki    showing   the   two    560-horsepower    Fair 
banks-Morse  diesel  engines  and  their  controls. 
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tween  the  two  forward  fuel  oil 
tanks,  with  Type  A-8  Edison  stor- 
age batteries  of  100  cells,  300  am- 
pere hours  capacity  on  top  of  it.  The 
batteries  are  covered  with  boards 
forming  the  floor  of  a  passage  way 
from  the  engineroom  to  the  forward 
part  of  hull. 

Deck  machinery  on  the  Mikimiki 
is  all  electrically  driven  and  was  all 
furnished  by  Allan  Cunningham  of 
Seattle.  It  consists  of  a  combina- 
tion windlass  and  capstan  forward 
driven  by  a  20-horsepower  General- 
Electric  motor;  an  electric  towing 
machine  with  a  drum  capable  of 
handling  1600  feet  of  fii-inch  steel 
cable  and  controlled  by  a  35-horse- 
power  General-Electric  motor;  and 
a  steering  gear. 

The  Mikimiki's  hull  is  built  for 
arduous  ocean  service.  The  frames 
are  chiefly  of  Douglas  fir  and  all 
deck  beams  and  top  timbers  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  main  frames  . 
are  of  yellow  Alaska  cedar.  The 
bulwarks  are  built  up  solidly,  heav- 
ily edge-bolted,  and  capped  with  4- 
inch  ironbark  railing.  From  the 
stern  of  the  main  house  around  the 
after  bulwarks  a  Vi-inch  steel  plat- 
ing is  capped  over  the  railing  as  a 
protection  against  chafing  by  the 
steel  wire  hawser.  Around  the  port 
and  starboard  aft  corners  of  the 
main  house  a  ribbing  of  iron  bark 
is  placed  to  prevent  the  lines  from 
chafing  the  house. 

The  officers  and  crew's  quarters 
are  spacious  and  comfortable.  The 
tug's  complement  is  captain,  two 
deck  officers,  four  men  forward, 
chief  engineer,  two  assistants,  two 
oilers,  cook,  and  messboy. 

The  bulk  of  the  Young  Bros.' 
towing  woi-k  in  Hawaii  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pineapple  industry. 
This  industry  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  as  to  produce  a  tonnage 
far  beyond  the  barge  and  towboat 
capacity  of  Young  Bros.'  extensive 
fleet  until  the  Mikimiki  was  added. 
John  A.  Young,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Young.  Bros., 
came  to  the  Coast  to  handle  the  de- 
tails connected  with  the  building  of 
the  new  tug.  The  two  560-horse- 
power units  are  the  largest  diesel 
engines  in  the  fleet,  as  the  Mahoe, 
the  second  largest  tug,  is  equipped 
with  two  360-horsepower  units.  This 
new  tug  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  finest  diesel  powered  tugs  in  the 
world. 
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THE  Lunkenheimer  Company, 
Cincinnati,  has  developed  a 
new  valve — the  King-clip  gate 
valve.  The  field  for  its  use  is  vir- 
tually unlimited,  as  its  design  con- 
templates equally  satisfactory  re- 
sults on  steam,  oil,  gas,  air,  water 
and  gasoline  lines.  The  valve  as  a 
whole  is  exceptionally  rugged,  built 
to  withstand  rough  usage. 

King-clip  valves  are  made  in 
three  designs — raising  stem  inside 
screw,  outside  screw  and  yoke  and 
quick  operating.  All  types  are  pro- 
curable in  iron  body  bronze  mount- 
ed and  all-iron  patterns,  with  screw 
or  flange  ends. 

Body  is  made  of  iron,  especially 
alloyed  for  valve  service.  Substan- 
tial hexagons  resist  wrenching 
strains  and  piping  stresses.  Thread 
length  accommodates  both  Ameri- 
can Standard  and  A.P.I,  line  pipe. 
When  screwing  up  a  valve  there  is 
no  danger  of  pipe  ends  jamming 
against  diaphragm  or  seats. 

Flange  and  valves  have  flanges 
of  the  125-pound  American  Stan- 
dard for  iron  flanges  and  are  plain 
faced.  Face  to  face  dimensions  on 


flange  end  valves  are  standard 
trade  practice. 

The  steel  clip  provides  a  simple 
but  effective  method  of  securing 
the  connection  between  the  body 
and  bonnet.  It  greatly  facilitates 
dismantling  the  valve  for  cleaning 
or  inspection  and  lends  strength 
and  rigidity  to  the  body. 

Stuffing  box  holds  ample  supply 
of  packing.  Coarse  thread  for  screw 


Outside   screw   ; 
yoke  type. 

stuffing  box  offers  greater  resist- 
ance to  corrosion  and  insures  lon- 
ger life.  Screwed  stuffing  box  nut 
is  used  in  valves  up  to  3  inches  in- 
clusive; sizes  1  inch  to  3  inches  in- 
clusive have  gland  follower.  A  bolt- 
ed iron  gland  is  used  in  SVi  inch 
and  4  inch  valves. 

The  bronze  bushing  in  bonnet  in 
inside  screw  and  quick  operating 
iron  body  bronze  mounted  valves  is 
an  exclusive  Lunkenheimer  feature. 
It  provides  a  non-corrosive  contact 
with  bronze  stem,  protects  stem 
threads  and  insures  easy  operation. 
Outside  screw  and  yoke  valves, 
both  iron  body  bronze  mounted  and 
all-iron,  have  bronze  bushing  in  top 
of  yoke. 

The  stem  has  rugged,  wear-re- 
sisting thread  of  generous  length, 
always  in  full  contact  with  thread 
in  bonnet,  with  valve  open  or  clos- 
ed.   Shoulder    above    stem    thread 
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forms  tight  contact  with  seat  un- 
der stuffing  box,  permitting  re- 
packing valve  under  pressure  when 
wide  open. 

The  disc  is  sharply  tapered,  mak- 
ing the  valve  also  adaptable  for 
handling  heavily  impregnated 
fluids.  Disc-stem  connection  in  iron 
body  bronze  mounted  valves  is  in 
the  form  of  a  horse  shoe  band — a 
construction  which  imparts  extra 
strength  to  this  part. 

Seat  rings  are  permanently  rolled 
in.  The  method  of  inserting  the  seat 
rings  in  the  body  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  rings  to  become  loose. 

iHandwheel  is  held  on  stem  by  a 
brass  locknut.  Sizes  %  to  2^2  inches 
inclusive  have  ball  handwheel;  lar- 
ger sizes  have  plain  rim  handwheel. 

Iron  body  bronze  mounted  valves, 
inside  screw  patterns,  have  iron 
body  and  bonnet;  bronze  bonnet 
bushing,  disc,  seat  rings,  stem,  stuf- 
fing box  nut  and  gland;  steel  clip. 
Quick  operating  sliding  stem  pat- 
terns are  of  similar  material  con- 
struction to  the  inside  screw  pat- 
terns, except  that  the  handwheel  is 
replaced  by  an  iron  lever  attach- 
ment which  permits  practically  in- 
stantaneous valve  operation.  Out- 
side screw  and  yoke  valves  have 
iron  body,  yoke  and  gland;  bronze 
yoke  bushing,  disc,  seat  rings  and 
stem;  steel  clip. 


Quick  operating  type. 
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In  the  all-iron  patterns,  all  parts 
except  the  bronze  yoke  bushing  in 
outside  screw  and  yoke  valves,  are 
made  of  ferrous  metals.  All  iron 
valves  are  for  use  in  handling  solu- 
tions which  attack  bronze  but  not 
iron.  Sizes  up  to  2  inches  inclusive 
have  permanently  rolled  in  steel 
seat  rings;  larger  sizes  have  integ- 
ral seats. 

Pressure  ratings  of  Lunkenhei- 
mer  King-clip  gate  valves  are  as 
follows:  Screw  ends  Vi  to  2  inches, 


inclusive — 150  pounds  working 
steam  pressure,  225  pounds  gas  or 
liquid  pressure;  screw  ends  2V3  to 
4  inches  inclusive,  and  flange  ends 
11  i  to  4  inches  inclusive — 125 
pounds  working  steam  pressure,  175 
pounds  gas  or  liquid  pressure. 

Further  information  will  be  fur- 
nished by  any  Lunkenheimer  distri- 
butor or  branch  office,  or  by  the 
Lunkenheimer  Company  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Safety 


In  Use  of  Wire  Rope 

By  I.  L.  Stone, 

Supervising  Field  Engineer  (Western  District), 

Globe  Indemnity  Company 


SAFETY,   life,  and 
strength   of    wire  rope 

are  governed  by  five 
factors.  These  are:  exter- 
nal wear,  internal  wear, 
fatigue  due  to  bending  and 
overstressing,  lack  of  lub- 
rication, and  occasionally 
kinking.  Each  of  these  fac- 
t  0  r  s  is  controllable  by 
either  improved  operating 
methods  or  better  selec- 
tion of  rope  types  and 
constructions. 

Any  effort  to  reduce  ex- 
ternal wear  on  rope  is  lost 
if  first  all  sheaves  are  not 
inspected  for  alignment, 
size, and  condition.  Sheaves 
with  over-size  bores,  bro- 
ken flanges,  or  worn 
treads  greatly  accelerate 
wear  on  wire  rope  and  en- 
courage the  jumping  of 
sheaves — the  latter  being 
as  dangerous  to  workmen 
as  any  other  element,  save 
actual  breakage.  Accurate 
sheave  alignment,  smooth 

sheave    treads,  correct       _        , 
J  Funnels 

groove    sizes,  and    proper 

lubrication  will  do  much  to  reduce 
external  wear  of  wire  rope,  length- 
en the  rope's  life  and  service,  and 
reduce  accident  hazards. 

Few  general  recommendations 
can  be  made  on  the  matter  of 
sheaves,  since  so  much  depends 
upon  existing,  individual  condi- 
tions. Whether  a  hard  or  soft  sheave 
is  employed  is  a  matter  that  must 
be  determined  by  the  individual 
operator.  Generally  speaking,  hard 
metal  treads  in  sheaves  are  a  means 
for  prolonging  wire  rope  life.  Whe- 
ther or  not  it  is  more  economical  to 
replace  the  sheave  than  the  line  is 


also  determinable  only  by  indivi- 
dual conditions.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  however,  a  rope 
should  be  replaced  when  the  diam- 
eter of  the  outside  wires  has  been 
reduced  by  wear  to  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  its  original  sectional  area — 
or  when  as  many  as  six  broken 
wires  appear  in  any  one  lay  of  6x19 
rope. 

Internal  Wear 
Wire  rope  life  and  service  are  af- 
fected very  materially  by  internal 
wear.  According  to  D.  F.  McCurchy 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Ohio,  "Being  flexible,  there  is  con- 


siderable internal  motion  in  the 
wire  rope  itself  as  it  changes  direc- 
tion under  load,  as  when  passing 
over  sheaves." 

It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone 
that  where  friction  is  set  up  there 
is  a  tendency  to  wear  the  rope  from 
within — to  break  down  the  internal 
wires,  an  action  that  can  be  cor- 
rected only  by  thorough  lubrica- 
tion. 

Said  Mr.  McCurchy  before  the 
Construction  Section  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Safety  Congress, 
"Where  the  rope  is  subjected  to  re- 
verse bends,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
load  line  on  a  derrick  passing  from 
the  hoist  engine  under  a  sheave  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mast  and  over  a 
sheave  a  short  distance  up  the 
mast,  this  stretching  shifts  from 
one  side  of  the  rope  to  the  other, 
increasing  the  internal  motion  and 
consequently  the  internal  wear.  It 
follows  that  the  smaller  the  sheave, 
the  greater  the  stretch  in  the  out- 
side wires. 

"Internal  wear  can  be  materially 
reduced  by  proper  lubrication  and 
the  use  of  larger  sheaves.  The  latter 
is  not  always  possible,  being  limited 
by  the  design  of  the  equipment;  but 
larger  sheaves  will  pay  their  added 
cost  in  increased  rope  life  wherever 
conditions  permit  their  use. 

"The  value  of  lubrication  cannot 
be  stressed  too  strongly  and  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  lubricating  them  is 
negligible  when  compared  with  the 
increased  life  resulting.  Proper  lub- 
rication will  minimize  the  breaking 
of  interior  wires  which  weaken  the 
rope  and  which  cannot  be  detected 
by  casual  inspection." 
Kinking 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  the   destruction  of 
wire   rope   and   in  the   creation   of 
wire  rope  hazards  is  kinking.  Kink- 
ing is  an  inherent  characteristic  of 
wire  rope  which  has  been  made  in 
accordance  with  the  old  or  ordinary 
methods.    Elimination    of    this    de- 
structive   tendency    is    possible    by 
either   the    selection   of   preformed 
rope  or  through  the  employment  of 
greater  care  in  handling.  In  taking 
wire  rope  from  a  reel  or  drum  it  is 
best  either  to   roll   the   reel   along 
the  ground  or  to  mount  the  reel  on 
an   axis  then  run  the   rope  off  as 
needed.  Employing  the  same  meth- 
od when   taking  rope  from   a   coil 
will  permit  the  rope  to  lie  flat,  thus 
preventing  kinks.  Never  unreel  or 
uncoil   wire   rope   as   you   might   a 
hemp  rope. 

Because   of   the    internal    stress 
that  is  inherent   in  the  wires  and 
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strands  of  ordinary  wire  rope  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  of  the  rope 
to  be  "cranky."  Repeated  field  ser- 
vice, however,  has  shown  preformed 
wire  rope  to  be  remarkably  free 
from  this  dangerous  "crankiness." 
Projecting  Wires  Most  Dangerous 
Not  long  ago  a  letter  came  to  my 
attention  from  the  Keller  Foundry 
Company  in  Knoxville.  Tennessee. 
In  this  letter  Mr.  Keller  commented 
at  some  length  regarding  the  acci- 
dent hazard  attendant  upon  the 
kinking  and  the  breaking  of  wires 
in  ordinary  wire  rope.  The  writer 
of  this  letter  said: 

"In  sling  and  hoist  service  ordin- 
ary wire  rope  kinks  badly.  Still 
worse,  just  the  moment  the  rope  is 
worn  a  bit  the  broken  wires  stick 
out  and  jag  the  workmen's  hands. 
Workmen  handling  ordinary  wire 
rope,  particularly  in  this  section,  do 
so  only  with  fear.  Preforming  a 
wire  rope,  however,  eliminates  the 
internal  torsional  stresses  of  the 
individual  wires  and  strands  and 
this  elimination  permits  any  broken 
wires  to  remain  in  place  and  to  lie 
flat— thereby  eliminating  the  jag- 
gers  which  tear  workmen's  hands 
and  frequently  cause  blood-poison- 
ing. 

"In  skidding  logs  down  our  Ten- 
nessee mountains  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  workmen  to  pull  a  3  8-inch 
line  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
be  logged.  This  small  line  is  here 
run  through  a  snatch-block  and 
pulled  back  down  the  mountain  to 
the  steam  skidder  where  it  is  fast- 
ened to  the  skidder  drum.  The  skid- 
ding line  (much  larger  in  diameter) 
is  then  pulled  up  and  down  the 
mountain  on  this  first  small  diam- 
eter rope. 

"Unless  one  has  seen  the  opera- 
tion one  has  no  idea  of  the  amount 
of  work  involved  in  pulling  this 
small  line  to  place.  Ordinarily  worn 
out  cable  is  used  for  this  purpose 
and  in  handling  it  the  workmen 
suffer  considerable  injury  to  their 
hands  because  of  the  projecting 
broken  wires.  Frequently,  these  in- 
juries develop  into  serious  sores 
and  lay  men  up  for  several  days.  I 
once  saw  a  pair  of  hands  that  had 
kept  its  owner  idle  for  weeks. 

"All  injuries  to  employees  are 
paid  for  either  directly  by  the  em- 
ployer or  indirectly  through  the 
insurance  company.  This,  of  course, 
means  loss  to  the  operating  com- 
pany. Of  far  greater  concern,  how- 
ever, is  the  injury  to  workmen.  I 
have  had  the  broken  wires  of  or- 
dinary wire  rope  jag  my  hands  and 
I  know  only  too  well  that  the  rust, 
dirty  oil,  and  the  acid  with  which 


the  core  of  the  rope  is  impregnated 
during  fabrication  cause  very  pain- 
ful sores  and  in  many  eases  serious 
blood-poisoning.  More  and  more  our 
logging  firms  are  learning  the  wis- 
dom of  employing  preformed  wire 
rope  for  this  type  of  service." 

While  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  crane  or  shovel  operator,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  wire  rope  will 
snarl  itself  when  a  clam-shell  over- 
turns or  a  load  slips.  Such  occur- 
rences frequently  produce  kinks 
and  sometimes  destructive  snags. 
No  end  of  pains  and  extreme  care 
are  necessary  in  unsnarling  wire 
rope.  Let  me  emphasize  here  that 
wire  rope  which  once  has  been 
snarled  or  badly  kinked  should  never 
be  replaced  in  service  without  first 
close  inspection  and  perhaps  tests 
for  strength.  In  fact,  a  kinked  rope 
is  always  a  dangerous  rope. 
Types  of  Connections 
My  experience  with  wire  rope  op- 
erators in  almost  every  field  has 
forced  home  the  realization  that 
there  is  still  wide  spread  many  er- 
roneous beliefs  regarding  wire 
rope  connections  and  attachments; 
this,  in  spite  of  the  very  plain  in- 
structions issued  by  every  reliable 
wire  rope  manufacturer. 

Clip  connections  will  develop  ef- 
ficiencies of  better  than  80  per 
cent,  when  they  are  properly  ap- 
plied. This  type  of  connection,  how- 
ever, is  improperly  applied  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  times. 
Too  many  riggers  seem  to  prefer  to 
stagger  the  clips,  then  pull  the  U- 
bolts  up  so  tight  as  to  crush  the 
rope,  with  a  resulting  destructive 
action  that  greatly  reduces  the  safe 
operation  of  wire  rope.  The  proper 
use  of  clips  involves  placing  all 
U-bolts  on  the  same  side  of  the  rope 
(the  short  end),  and  none  of  them 
pulled  so  tight  as  to  crush  the 
wires.  These  clamps  should  be  re- 
tightened  after  the  load  is  applied, 
then  inspected  regularly,  because 
such  a  connection  is  probably  no 
more  than  seventy-five  per  cent 
efficient. 

Socketing  wire  rope  is  another 
type  of  attachment  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  varying  human  ele- 
ment for  its  efficiency  percentage. 
This  is  because  so  much  importance 
attaches  to  the  method  of  cleaning 
the  wii-es,  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  job  is  done,  the  degree  of 
heat  for  the  molten  babbit  or  zinc, 
how  well  the  wire  rope  has  been 
broomed  to  wedge  into  the  basket, 
and  finally  how  efficiently  the  mol- 
ten metal  has  penetrated  into  every 
crevice  of  the  broomed  or  wedged 
rope  end. 


The  preformed  type  of  rope  men- 
tioned above  lends  itself  exception- 
ally well  to  the  attachment  of  fit- 
tings or  clips  because  it  requires 
no  seizing  when  cut  and  because  of 
its  ease  in  handling.  Indeed,  in  pas- 
senger elevator  ropes  the  preformed 
type  has  made  possible  a  small 
cylindrical  type  of  fitting  which  is 
processed  to  the  rope  by  means  of 
hydraulic  pressure  sufficient  to 
cold  flow  the  steel  into  all  the  in- 
terstices of  the  wires  and  the 
strands. 

Wire  rope  is  perhaps  not  so  haz- 
ardous as  other  pieces  of  equip- 
ment. However,  accidents  in  which 
wire  rope  is  a  factor  are  not  limited 
to  those  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
line  itself.  There  are  too  many 
cases  where  wire  rope  has  been 
either  a  contributing  factor  or  the 
actual  cause  of  a  very  costly  acci- 
dent. Projecting  wires  are  an  all 
too  common  source  of  lacerated 
hands,  while  improperly  applied 
clips,  attachments,  or  fittings  too 
often  permit  the  failure  of  a  wire 
rope  at  its  point  of  connection.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  wire  rope 
does  not  contribute  as  heavily  to 
our  accident  records  as  other  types 
of  equipment,  accidents  of  this  kind 
are  of  sufficient  frequency  and  se- 
verity to  warrant  the  constant  at- 
tention of  ever}'  wire  rope  operator. 
Guarding  sheaves  with  barriers, 
keeping  the  wire  rope  properly  lu- 
bricated, insisting  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  the  proper  sheaves,  a 
more  careful  selection  of  wire  rope 
construction  and  types,  and  the 
more  painstaking  application  of  at- 
tachments will  do  much  toward  the 
elimination  of  accidents  due  to  wire 
rope  operation. 


Trade  Literature 

Ha^^side  Company,  56  Steuart 
Street,  San  Francisco,  has  recently 
published  a  price  catalog  covering 
the  varied  lines  of  products  carried 
in  stock  by  the  firm.  The  company 
was  established  in  1879  in  the 
business  of  sailmakers  and  ship 
riggers,  ship  chandlers,  and  has 
continued  since  that  time  to  carry 
a  complete  stock  of  equipment  need- 
ed for  marine  engine  room  and  deck 
departments,  supplying  chains,  an- 
chors, cordage,  etc. 


Port  of  Vancouver,  Washington, 

the  farthest  inland  seaport  on  the 
Columbia  River,  has  recently  pub- 
lished its  annual  review  of  ship- 
ping and  facilities  with  information 
concerning  its  transportation  and 
industrial  advantages. 
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Better  Marine  Bearings 

Pacific  Coast  Metallurgical  Research  Engineers  Furnish  Homogeneous  Alloys  in 
the  Best  Combinations  of  Copper  and  Lead  for  All  Marine  Bearing  Conditions 


IN  the  modern  steamer  or  motor- 
ship,  we  have  a  complex  mass  of 
machinery  which,  for  its  success- 
ful functioning,  depends  on  the  ef- 
ficient and  economical  operation  of 
many  mechanisms.  Each  of  these 
mechanisms,  whether  its  motion  be 
reciprocating  or  rotary,  is  more  or 
less  dependent  on  a  bearing  or  bear- 
ings. Many  of  these  mechanisms  in 
long  voyages  at  sea  must  be  in  con- 
stant use,  sometimes  under  very  dif- 
ficult conditions  and  sometimes 
with  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and 
her  passengers,  crew,  and  cargo  de- 
pendent upon  the  operation  of  the 
machineiy.  It  will  therefore  be 
quite  obvious  that  bearings  are  very 
important  factors  in  the  operation 
of  modern  ocean-going  vessels. 

Naturally,  then,  the  q  u  e  st  i  o  n, 
"What  is  the  best  metal  for  a  given 
bearing  under  a  given  condition?" 
has  had  considerable  attention  from 
marine  engineers.  In  fact  the  mar- 
ine engineering  departments  of 
some  large  ship  operating  com- 
panies, both  American  and  foreign, 
have  consistently  tried  out  various 
bearing  metals  and  possess  large 
masses  of  data  on  this  subject.  As 
part  of  the  knowledge  gained  from 
these  records,  it  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized that  for  many  purposes  the 
ideal  bearing  metal  would  be  the 
proper  combination  of  copper  and 
lead. 

Copper  and  lead,  however,  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  metallurgy  do 
not  like  each  other.  They  naturally 
refuse  to  combine  and  produce  a 
homogeneous  alloy  such  as  is  neces- 
sary to  stand  up  under  hard  bearing 
service.  These  metals  melted  to- 
gether will,  on  cooling,  separate 
into  a  layer  of  copper  on  top  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  lead,  and 
a  layer  of  lead  on  the  bottom  with 
a  very  small  percentage  of  copper. 

Recently  the  research  engineers 
of  the  International  Metal  Sales 
Company  of  San  Francisco  discov- 
ered a  flux  that  overcomes  this  dif- 
ficulty. Through  the  use  of  this  flux 
they  are  able  to  produce  alloys 
known  as  Shaw  Metal  in  five  stock 
grades  and  two  special  grades. 

Shaw  Metal  No.  00  is  85  per  cent 
copper  and  15  per  cent  lead. 

Shaw  Metal  No.  0  is  an  alloy  of 
80  per  cent  copper  and  20  per  cent 
lead.  This  alloy  is  used  for  bearings 


where  unusual  conditions  of 
loading  have  to  be  met,  such  as 
dynamometer  bearings. 

Shaw  Metal   No.  1   is  an  al- 
loy of  75  per  cent  copper  and  25 
per  cent  lead  by  weight.  This  is 
the  metal  recommended  for  gen- 
eral bearing  purposes.    It  is  of 
homogeneous     structure,     high 
compressive    strength,    and    of 
sufficient    tensile     strength    to 
stand  up  well  under  all  ordin- 
ary bearing  service.  This  metal 
has  been  under  service  tests  for 
a  period  long  enough  to  deter- 
mine   its    dependableness    and 
merit.     Some    motor   busses    of 
the    California    Transit    Company, 
with  Shaw  Metal  No.  1  main  engine 
bearings,     have     traveled     150,000 
miles    without    replacement    of    a 
bearing.  This  alloy  is  being  used  in 
the  Hall-Scott  marine  type  gasoline 
engine  and  shows  excellent  service 
records  in  that  high  class  motor. 

Shaw  Metal  No.  2  is  65  per  cent 
copper  and  35  per  cent  lead. 

Shaw  Metal  No.  3  is  50  per  cent 
copper  and  50  per  cent  lead.  This 
alloy  is  an  ideal  combination  for 
valve  seats  and  metallic  packing. 
It  is  not  affected  by  any  heat  ob- 
tainable through  mechanical  fric- 
tion. As  a  properly  fitted  valve  seat, 
it  will  not  leak  under  any  conditions 
of  hot  oil  or  superheated  steam.  No. 
3  can  be  poured  directly  with  no 
great     mechanical     difficulty     and 
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Micrograph  of  Shaw  bearing  metal  No.   1 
magnified  by   100  diameters. 

lends  itself  to  the  production  of  any 
practical  form  of  packing. 

Robert  E.  Duffy,  sales  engineer  of 
the  International  Metal  Sales  Com- 
pany, is  a  former  operating  marine 
engineer  of  considerable  ocean  ex- 
perience who  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
problems  of  marine  engineering.  He 
knows  the  kind  of  service  conditions 
that  bearings  have  to  meet  at  sea 
and  is  confident  that  Shaw  Meta! 
can  meet  and  successfully  overcome 
the  most  difficult  of  these  condi- 
tions. 

Marine  sales  of  Shaw  Metal  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  will 
be  handled  for  the  International 
Metal  Sales  Company  by  the  Charles 
E.  Low  Company. 


The  Gas  Devourer 


DURING  the  past  few  years  a 
number  of  disastrous  explo- 
sions on  tankers  have  empha- 
sized the  dangers  of  hydrocarbon 
vapors  and  the  necessity  of  better 
methods  of  freeing  cargo  tank 
spaces  from  these  vapors  before  un- 
dertaking repair  work.  Of  the 
many  devices  patented  for  this  pur- 
pose, one  of  the  most  recent  and 
most  promising  is  the  Gas  Devourer, 
a  new  form  of  steam  ejector  pat- 
ented by  the  Rotterdam  Dry  Dock 
Company  of  Rotterdam,  Holland. 

This  ejector  is  specially  designed 
to  deal  with  large  quantities  of  air 
and  vapor  with  a  minimum  con- 
sumption  of  steam.  It  is  designed 


to  be  bolted  to  the  discharge 
branch  of  the  cargo  pipe  system  on 
deck  with  a  steam  connection  to  the 
main  deck  steam  pipes.  In  operation, 
the  suction  strum  valves  on  one  tank 
are  opened  and  the  small  ullage 
plate  on  the  tank  hatch  lid  is 
cracked  slightly.  Steam  turned 
through  the  ejector  causes  a  power- 
ful flow  of  vapor  from  the  tank, 
creating  a  partial  vacuum.  This 
vacuum  causes  immediate  and  rapid 
vaporization  of  any  hydro-carbon 
oils  or  their  distillates  that  are  still 
left  in  the  bottom  or  bilges  of  the 
tank.  After  a  few  moments  of  op- 
eration, the  ullage  plate  is  fully 
opened  and  a  powerful  flow  of 
fresh  air  results.  Air  velocities  up 
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to  7700  feet  per  minute  have  been 
measured  in  suction  lines  with  the 
ejector  going  full  blast.  Experi- 
ments with  a  10-inch  ejector  showed 
a  displacement  of  3150  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  Assuming  an  average 
tank  capacity  of  approximately  10,- 
000  cubic  feet,  the  tank  would  have 
the  air  changed  by  this  ejector  six 
times  in  every  20  minutes.  In  one 
experiment  on  a  6600-ton  tanker,  all 
the  tanks  were  freed  from  gas  in 
seven  hours,  including  all  work 
making  and  breaking  connections 
for  the  ejector  and  all  work  opening 
and  closing  suction  valves  and 
cleaning  in  the  different  tanks. 

The  entire  ejector  is  solidly  built 
of  hard  bronze.   After  the  first  ad- 


justment it  has  no  moving  parts  and 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Many  European  tankers  have 
been  equipped  with  the  Gas  De- 
vourer  and  in  every  case  the  equip- 
ment has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

The  first  American  tanker  to  ap- 
pear on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  this 
device  was  the  California  Standard. 
This  vessel,  designed  for  the  trans- 
portation of  gasoline  from  Califor- 
nia to  western  Europe,  has  two  Gas 
Devourers.  one  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  discharge  line  to  be 
used  in  freeing  the  pump  room  and 
the  discharge  pipes  from  all  gas 
contents;  the  other  arranged  to  be 
attached  to  suction  lines  so  as  to 
free  any  tank  separately. 


A  Leakless  Globe  Valve 


PACIFIC  Coast  development, 
the  Collar  self-grinding  idea, 
has  created  new  standards  in 
valve  efficiency  and  valve  main- 
tenance which  are  being  much  ap- 
preciated by  those  users  of  valves 
who  demand  dependable  service. 
The  principal  characteristics  of  the 
design  of  this  valve  are  described 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Reversal  of  the  customary  ar- 
rangement of  seat  and  disc  permits 
a  valve  opening  against  and  closing 
with  the  flow,  so  that,  in  the  closed 
position,  the  line  pressure  forces 
the  disc  against  the  seat  rather 
than  tending  to  force  the  seat  and 
disc  apart  as  in  ordinary  designs. 

This  construction  relieves  the 
packing  gland  of  all  pressure  when 
valve  is  closed  and  permits  repack- 
ing or  dissembling  all  but  stem  and 
disc  when  valve  is  closed  under 
pressure  in  a  one-way  line. 

After  closing  and  before  opening, 
rotation  of  the  hand  wheel  one  to 
one  and  a  half  turns  also  rotates  the 
disc  an  equal  amount  while  in  con- 
tact with  the  seat.  This  grinding  or 
poli.shing  action  gives  results  simi- 
lar to  that  obtained  by  grinding  an 
automobile  valve — a  ground  metal 
to  metal  joint;  leakless  at  any  pres- 
sure or  under  any  conditions.  This 
grinding  action  is  made  possible  by 
the  introduction  of  a  sliding  stem 
block,  through  which  the  stem 
passes  and  which  slides  up  and 
down  within  the  lower  portion  of 
the  bonnet  as  the  valve  is  opened 
and  closed. 

The  stem  block  operates  against 
a  conical  spring  which  prevents  any 


looseness  or  chattering  when  the 
valve  is  opening.  The  spring  is 
made  from  hard  drawn  Monel 
spring  wire  which  withstands  the 
higher  temperatures  without  fa- 
tigue. 

The  bottom  of  the  body  has  a  cen- 
tering point  cast  in  and  machined 
which  protects  the  disc  from  injury 
due  to  contact  with  the  concave  por- 
tion of  the  body,  and  also,  acting 
as  a  stop  when  the  valve  is  in  a 
wide-open  position,  places  all  the 
working  parts  under  a  tension 
which  eliminates  chattering  when 
the  valve  is  placed  in  a  line  with  a 
pulsating  flow. 

These  valves  are  manufactured  in 
a  wide  variety  of  materials  to  suit 
various  working  conditions. 

The  Collar  Valve  Corporation  has 


worked  out  a  complete  system  of 
manufacture  for  this  valve  and  is 
now  in  production  on  sizes  up  to  IV2 
inches.  The  company  manufactures 
also  a  leakless  self-grinding  bibb 
designed  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  globe  valve.  The  factory  is  lo- 
cated in  Berkeley,  California,  where 
a  research  department  is  constantly 
at  work  to  determine  the  best  pos- 
sible combinations  of  metals  and 
alloys  to  meet  any  given  conditions 
of  valve  use  and  exposure.  The 
experience  gained  in  this  experi- 
mental work  is  available  in  prac- 
tical advice  to  users  of  Collar 
valves. 

The  Collar  valve  is  especially 
adaptable  to  steam  installations 
where  there  are  extreme  tempera- 
ture changes  or  extreme  throttling 
conditions.  Aboard  ship  it  is  used 
on  water  column  drains,  super- 
heater drains,  the  throttling  of 
steam  pumps,  steam  and  oil  atom- 
izing, and  many  other  such  uses. 
A  number  of  the  Collar  valves  have 
been  in  such  use  on  board  ship  for 
over  two  years  with  perfect  records 
and  still  going  strong.  In  addition 
to  the  steam  valve,  a  special  collar 
globe  valve  is  in  production  to  take 
care  of  oil,  air,  water,  or  gas.  This 
is  made  up  from  the  metal  combina- 
tions found  best  adapted  to  hand- 
ling this  group,  and  the  resultant 
valve  has  proved  over  long  periods 
of  service  to  be  leakless  even  with 
the  lighter  distillates  and  trans- 
former oils. 

The  engineering  organization 
maintained  by  the  Collar  Valve  Cor- 
poration will  gladly  cooperate  with 
ship  operators  in  solving  their  valve 
problems  aboard  ship. 


Collar  leakless  globe  valves  and  leakless  bibs. 
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The  Kearfott  pivoted  air  port 


yacht. 


New  Pivoted  Airport 


A  DEMAND  exists  for  more  mod- 
ern ship  fittings  than  gener- 
ally have  been  acceptable  to 
owners  and  the  traveling  public. 
Appearance,  safety,  simplicity,  and 
ease  of  operation  are  expected.  This 
applies  especially  to  those  fittings 
with  w^hich  passengers  come  into 
contact.  In  the  entire  range  of  mar- 
ine fittings  there  is  no  one  part  to 
which  the  foregoing  applies  more 
forcefully  than  to  airports.  In  his 
stateroom  a  passenger  should  be 
able  to  open,  close,  or  adjust  the 
ports  to  suit  his  convenience.  It  is 
not  always  feasible  or  convenient  to 
call  a  steward  to  do  this  for  him. 
For  our  palatial  yachts  and  luxur- 
iously finished  passenger  liners, 
pleasing  appearance  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  Ports  must  be  of 
a  type  that  will  minimize  possibili- 
ties of  accidental  closing,  and  con- 
sequent injury  to  passengers.  The 
operating  gear  must  be  so  simple 
and  so  easy  to  adjust  that  the 
casual  traveler  will  readily  compre- 
hend it. 

All  of  these  features  are  embod- 
ied in  the  pivoted  type  of  airport, 
which  the  Kearfott  Engineering 
Company,  117  Liberty  Street,  New 
York,  has  recently  placed  on  the 
market. 

These    airports    are    water-tight. 


are  made  in  standard  sizes,  both 
circular  and  rectangular,  and  have 
highly  polished  bronze  frames  and 
fittings.  Essentially  they  consist  of 
a  fixed  frame,  secured  to  the  bulk- 
head, a  vertically  pivoted  glass  in  a 
substantial  bronze  mounting,  and 
a  movable  frame  for  holding  the 
glass  in  any  position  from  closed  to 
full  open. 

The  working  parts,  consisting  of 
an  annular  rack  meshing  four  small 
pinions  on  threaded  studs,  are  con- 
cealed. A  small  crank,  which  offers 
itself  obviously  to  attention  of  the 
passengers  as  the  only  means  of 
operation,  is  located  at  the  lower 
right  hand  quadrant.  The  port  is 
held  firmly  and  effectively  water- 
tight in  the  closed  position  by  the 
movable  frame.  The  operation  is  so 
simple  and  easy  that  a  passenger 
may  readily  make  any  adjustment. 

Starting  with  the  closed  position, 
the  movable  frame  is  brought  in- 
ward by  turning  the  crank  counter 
clockwise.  A  small  hand  grip  on  the 
glass  frame  permits  the  opening  of 
the  port  to  any  desired  position. 
The  crank  is  then  turned  clockwise 
until  the  movable  frame  grips  the 
glass  frame,  holding  it  in  position. 
By  reverse  operation  the  port  is 
closed. 


Trade  Literature 


Busch-Sulzer  Bros.-D  i  e  s  e  I  En- 
gine Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has 
just  issued  a  booklet  on  the  subject 
of  the  Busch-Sulzer  Type  F  diesel 
engine  designed  to  meet  the  demand 
for  quality  diesels  in  smaller  sizes 
for  heavy  duty,  stationary  service — 
marine  direct  drive  —  marine  elec- 


tric drive.  The  booklet  is  made  up 
of  clear  half-tone  illustrations  and 
a  few  diagrams  of  this  type  of  en- 
gine installed  and  in  the  workshop 
— as  well  as  the  principal  parts,  dia- 
grams of  general  construction,  and 
tables  of  dimensions.  Copy  of  the 
booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


Port  of  Seattle  Yearbook  —  1929 

has  been  received  and  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful volume.  Besides  containing  the 
usual  port  and  harbor  statistics,  the 
volume,  which  is  printed  on  fine 
coated  stock  and  has  an  attractive 
artist's  color  painting  reproduction 
on  the  cover,  contains  many  illus- 
trations showing  the  city's  advan- 
tages and  beauties,  its  fine  build- 
ings, parks,  and  natural  attractions, 
and  its  growing  importance  in  all 
forms  of  industry  and  transporta- 
tion— rail,  marine  and  air. 


Buyers'  Guide  to  Nickel  Alloy 
Steel  Products  is  a  brochure  issued 
by  The  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  67  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  The  guide  is  limited  to  those 
items  most  frequently  inquired  for 
and  contains  under  alphabetical 
headings  the  names  of  manufac- 
turers of  nickel  alloy  steel  products 
such  as  axles,  bars,  bearings,  etc. 
Guide  is  sent  free  on  request. 


The  Stamford  Foundry  Company, 

Stamford,  Connecticut,  has  is- 
sued a  nice  little  loose-leaf  booklet 
on  Shipmate  Gas  Ranges  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  builders  and 
prospective  owners  of  small  or  sea- 
going cargo  vessels  of  moderate 
size.  The  manufacturer  states  that 
Shipmate  gas  ranges  are  real  ves- 
sel ranges.  The  booklet  contains  a 
complete  list  and  photographs  of 
all  styles  and  sizes  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fuel.  Shipmate  gas.  The 
booklet  is  for  free  distribution. 


VVestinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.  has  just  issued  a  fine- 
ly prepared  and  printed  catalog 
(No.  2.50)  on  Westinghouse  Indus- 
trial Electric  Heating  Apparatus. 
The  book  presents  the  various  types 
and  sizes  of  Westinghouse  indus- 
trial electric  heating  apparatus 
which  have  been  developed  for  ap- 
plications where  the  successful  use 
of  electricity  has  been  proved  by  in- 
dustrial practice.  Information  is 
given  whereby  the  user  can  deter- 
mine just  the  right  equipment  for 
a  specific  application  and  can  be 
assured  of  the  proper  size,  capacity, 
and  operating  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment. The  catalog  covers  furnaces, 
ovens,  melting  pots,  industrial  heat- 
ing appliances,  industrial  heating 
elements,  industrial  heating  control. 

The  catalog  covers  its  subject  in 
a  very  thorough  manner,  is  well  il- 
lustrated with  photographs,  graphs, 
and  tables,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  Westinghouse  of- 
fices. 
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CORROSION  of  con- 
denser tubing  is  one 
of  the  worst  enemies 
to  the  economical  opera- 
tion of  marine  steam  pow- 
er plants.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  in  modern  high 
pressure  plants  using  tur- 
bine prime  movers,  as  in 
these  plants  it  is  very  es- 
sential to  create  and  hold 
a  high  vacuum.  Port  engin- 
eers are  therefore  con- 
stantly studying  condenser 
performance  and  applying 
improved  methods  of  tube 
packing  and  tube  protec- 
tion. 

Through  the  courtesy  of 
Walter  Cox,  port  engineer 
of  the  Associated  Oil  Com- 
pany, we  are  enabled  to 
pass  on  to  our  readers  an 
improvement  recently  ef- 
fected on  the  main  conden- 
ser of  the  tanker  Tulsagas. 
This  condenser  was  giv- 
ing considerable  trouble, 
and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  lay-up  for 
voyage  repairs,  it  was  determined 
to  investigate  to  find  the  cause. 
On  removing  the  heads  it 
was  ap  p  a  r  e  n  t  that  there  was 
very  little  room  for  the  steam 
to  penetrate  into  the  tube  nest  and 
that  many  of  the  tubes  in  way  of  the 
steam  inlet  were  badly  eroded  by 
steam.  Also  the  inlet  ends  of  many 
tubes  were  badly  pitted  and  corro- 
ded and  the  ferrules  were  so  corro- 
ded that  many  of  them  would  crum- 
ble when  the  least  pressure  was 
brought  into  play  in  unscrewing 
them  from  the  tube  sheet. 

It  was  determined  therefore  to 
retube  the  condenser  and  to  omit 
enough  tubes  to  allow  a  sensible 
passage  for  the  entering  steam  from 
its  inlet  to  the  center  of  the  tube 
nest.  In  the  illustration,  these  steam 
lanes  are  plainly  shown  by  the  plugs 
filling  the  holes  in  the  tube  sheet 
where  the  tubes  were  left  out.  226 
tubes  were  omitted  to  make  these 
lanes.  In  all,  2230  tubes  were  instal- 
led. It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
change  cuts  down  the  installed  heat 
exchange  surface  by  about  10  per 
cent.  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
this  will  be  more  than  made  up  in  ef- 
fective surface  by  the  better  distri- 
bution of  steam  over  the  entire  area. 


Relancd  Condenser  on  s.s.  Tulsagas. 

In  packing  the  new  tubes,  John 
Crane  metallic  condenser  packing 
was  used,  the  Associated  Oil  Com- 
pany having  had  very  satisfactory 
service  with  this  packing  on  a  num- 


ber of  its  marine  power  plants.  This 
packing  uses  no  ferrules.  The  inlet 
end  of  all  tubes  is  belled  by  a  spec- 
ial tool  so  as  to  minimize  turbulence 
and  eliminate  air  pockets.  On  the 
Tulsagas  condenser  at  the  inflow 
end  of  tubes  a  fiber  bushing  was 
slipped  over  the  tube  end  and  bed- 
ded in  the  threaded  bore  in  tube 
sheet.  A  flexible  metallic  ring  was 
then  slipped  over  tube  end  and  bed- 
ded on  the  fiber  ring.  The  tube  end 
was  then  belled  with  a  tool  made 
especially  for  this  particular  tube 
sheet.  This  tool  is  so  proportioned 
that  when  the  tube  has  been  belled 
the  enlarged  diameter  at  the  belled 
end  will  just  clear  the  thread  in  the 
holes  of  the  tube  sheet.  The  tube  is 
held  lengthwise  by  the  forcing  of 
the  flexible  ring  into  the  thread  in 
the  hole.  A  sharp  rap  with  the  tool 
in  the  end  of  the  tube  will  tighten 
up  the  packing  assembly. 

The  John  Crane  special  fiber  ring 
is  composed  of  vegetable  fibers  dis- 
posed in  such  manner  that  when 
wet  the  ring  swells  radially  and 
tightens  the  joint  between  tube  and 
tube  sheet. 

In  retubing  this  condenser,  Sco- 
ville  Admiralty  metal  tubes  were 
used,  5/8  inch  diameter,  10  feet  2^/2 
inches  long.  No.  17  Stubbs  gauge. 
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assist  shipbuilders,  ship  own- 
ers, and  naval  architects  to  se- 
lect the  most  suitable  equip- 
ment for  their  particular  needs,  the 
Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery 
Corporation,  Harrison,  New  Jersey, 
announces  the  appointment  of  Jos- 
eph Hecking  as  special  marine  rep- 
resentative. 

Educated  abroad,  Mr.  Hecking  is 
well  qualified  both  by  training  and 
experience  for  this  important  work. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the 
American  Tinplate  Company,  the 
American  Sheet  and  Iron  Company, 
Wm.  Cramp  and  Sons,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company,  and  Mel- 
ville &  McAlpine.  In  1916,  Mr.  Heck- 
ing was  appointed  chief  draftsman 
in  the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  Navy 
Department  and,  in  1918,  he  en- 
tered the  Scientific  Department  of 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Hecking  was 
connected  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  and  also  several  important 


engineering  undertakings. 


Western  Engineering  Company  of 

San  Francisco  announces  its  ap- 
pointment as  exclusive  agent  in  nor- 
thern and  central  California  for  the 
Consolidated  Ashcroft  Hancock 
Company  of  New  York.  Western 
Engineering  Company  is  distributor 
in  this  territory  for  a  complete  line 
of  marine  power  plant  specialties 
and  marine  auxiliary  machinery. 

Expansion  of  business  and  a  de- 
sire to  render  more  effective  service 
have  recently  impelled  the  Western 
Engineering  Company  to  acquire 
larger  office,  display,  and  storage 
space  at  58  Main  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  this  location,  convenient 
to  the  waterfront,  with  stocks  of  its 
various  lines  centralized,  and  the 
office,  sales,  and  service  units  con- 
solidated. Western  Engineering  will 
better  service  its  many  clients  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  merchant  marine. 
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Poor  Stowage  Held  Cause  of  Damage  to  Shipment  of  1927  Crop 


THE  notorious  crop  of 
peanuts  raised  in  China 
in  1926  and  shipped  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1927,  has 
furnished  notable  candidates 
for  judicial  attention,  but  it 
was  not  until  May  17  last  that 
a  case  was  actually  concluded 
which  throws  some  light  on 
the  subject.  The  opinion  in 
question  was  handed  down  by 
Federal  Judge  Kerrigan  in  the 
case  of  General  Commercial 
Company  vs.  American-Haw- 
aiian Steamship  Company,  and 
favored  the  owners  and  in- 
surers of  the  peanuts,  repre- 
sented by  Derb}',  Sharp,  Quin- 
by  &  Tweedt,  against  the  ves- 
sel owners,  represented  by 
Andros,  Hengstler  &.  Dorr. 

Since  this  is  the  only  opinion  on  record  involving  a 
crop  which  caused  Pacific  Coast  underwriters  many 
sleepless  nights,  we  deem  it  worth  printing  in  full. 

"This  is  a  libel  for  damage  to  a  shipment  of  500  bags 
of  peanuts.  The  shipment  originated  at  Chefoo,  China, 
from  which  port  it  was  forwarded  by  the  Admiral-Ori- 
ental Line  to  Seattle,  where  it  was  transshipped  to  the 
steamship  Virginian  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company  for  transportation  to  New  York.  When 
the  shipment  was  examined  after  delivery  at  New  York 
it  was  found  to  be  nearly  20  per  cent  mouldy,  the 
amount  of  damage  claimed  being  $1389.93. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  peanuts  were  received  on 
the  Virginian  in  good  condition.  Not  only  was  the  ship- 
ment in  'apparent  good  order'  with  the  exception  of  6  or 
8  slack  bags,  but  there  was  an  actual  examination  by  a 
commercial  chemist,  who  sampled  the  shipment  after 
it  had  been  loaded  on  the  ship  and  subjected  the  sam- 
ples to  a  standard  analysis  for  moisture,  finding  8.9 
per  cent,  an  amount  slightly  below  the  moisture  stand- 
ard fixed  by  the  trade  for  the  1926  peanut  crop.  The 
evidence  also  shows  that  on  arrival  at  New  York  the 
peanuts  showed  a  moisture  content  of  9.4  per  cent  upon 
analysis,  and  were  18.8  per  cent  mouldy.  The  bags, 
however,  showed  no  signs  of  wetting  or  sweat. 

The  shipment  of  peanuts  was  stowed  in  No.  2  hold  of 
the  Virginian.  And  the  evidence  as  to  the  stowage  shows 
negligence,  in  that  lack  of  dunnage  between  the  pea- 
nuts and  other  cargo  prevented  air  circulation,  foster- 
ing the  growth  of  mould.  There  is  evidence  that  an- 
other shipment  of  peanuts  in  the  same  hold  arrived  at 


Compensation 

When  mundane  things  press  in  upon  my  ken 

And  all  my  working  days  seem  occupied 
With  endless  solemn  conference  where  windy  word; 

Are  bartered  at  a  specious  valuation, 
Or  with  exact  meticulous  inspection 

Of  fearsome  documents  whose  very  names 
Conjure  the  musty  breath  of  counting'houses, 

I  fear  I  am  a  business  man. 

But  when,  through  welcome  rifts  in  verbiage 

I  hear  the  measured  beating  of  the  surf. 
Or  in  between  the  lines  of  printed  uselessness, 

I  read  the  protest  of  some  hungry  wave 
Whose  fingers  clutched  for  human  lives  and  failed, 

I  breathe  salt-laden  air,  and  with  the  sea 
I  proudly  claim  a  brotherhood  vicarious. 

And   am   content. 

J.   A.    Q. 


its  destination  free  from 
mould,  but  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  evidence  as  to  the  exact 
method  of  stowage  in  No.  2 
hold  of  the  latter  shipment,  no 
standard  of  comparison  is  af- 
forded from  which  I  might 
conclude  that  libelant's  pea- 
nuts moulded  on  account  of  in- 
herent vice.  I  believe  that 
negligent  stowage  was  the 
cause. 

Claimant,  in  its  answer,  set 
up  certain  bill  of  lading  de- 
fenses, based  upon  a  bill  of 
lading  alleged  to  have  been  is- 
sued by  it  to  cover  this  ship- 
ment. No  original  bills  of  lad- 
ing were  offered  in  evidence, 
but  two  documents  purporting 
to  be  copies,  one  of  the  through  Admiral-Oriental  Line 
bill  of  lading  and  the  other  of  the  claimant's  bill  of 
lading,  were  offered.  Objection  was  made  and  sustained 
to  this  offer  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  foundation 
for  the  use  of  the  secondary  evidence.  I  might  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  examined  the  copies  of  these  docu- 
ments attached  to  the  deposition  of  H.  A.  Shook  and 
find  that  the  copy  of  the  document  issued  by  the 
claimant  shows  that  'the  shipowner  by  its  agent,  has 
signed  no  bill  of  lading  of  this  tenor  and  date.'  In  other 
words,  the  shipment  apparently  went  forward  on  the 
Admiral-Oriental  Line  through  bill  of  lading,  the 
claimant  merely  issuing  what  amounted  to  a  memor- 
andum receipt  instead  of  a  contract  of  carriage.  The 
bill  of  lading  defenses  pleaded  do  not  refer  to  the  Ad- 
miral-Oriental Line  bill  of  lading,  but  to  one  issued 
by  claimant.  Hence,  under  the  pleadings,  irrespective  of 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  the  copies  of  the  docu- 
ments in  evidence,  claimant  has  not  shown  that  it  issued 
a  bill  of  lading  and  cannot  prove  its  bill  of  lading  de- 
fenses which  are  dependent  upon  a  contract  with  it,  by 
establishing  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  carriage  en- 
tered into  with  the  Admiral-Oriental  line  by  means  of 
the  through  bill  of  lading. 

Let  a  decree  be  entered  for  libelant  with  interest  and 
costs." 

High  Degree  of  Care  Required 

The  decision  clearly  shows  that  a  carrier  is  held  to  a 
high  degree  of  care  in  the  stowage  and  ventilation  of 
shelled  peanuts  or  similar  goods.  It  is  further  evident 
that  the  court  takes  the  view  that  an  excess  in  the  mois- 
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ture  standard  of  a  particular  crop  does  not  constitute 
inherent  vice  of  the  commodity.  Many  underwriters 
paid  losses  upon  other  shipments  of  this  crop,  feeling 
that  the  damage  was  due  to  inherent  vice.  A  reading  of 
the  above  opinion  should  justify  the  payment  of  such 
losses,  since  the  inherent  vice  defense  would  have  re- 
ceived an  even  more  inhospitable  welcome  in  a  suit  to 
recover  under  a  marine  insurance  policy. 


Conversion  of  Foreign  Cur- 
rency in  General  Average 

'EW  light  upon  an  old  and  vexing  problem  has 
recently  been  shed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  (New  York1  Circuit  in  the 
case  of  the  Arkansas,  reported  in  1929  A.M.C.  581. 

The  Danish  ship  Arkansas,  carrying  a  cargo  under 
bills  of  lading  providing  for  the  York-Antwerp  Rules  of 
1890,  incurred  general  average  e.xpenditures  and  sacri- 
fices during  a  voyage  from  Norway  to  Boston.  The 
vessel  owner  had  made  the  expenditure  by  purchasing 
drafts  in  Denmark,  payable  in  the  currency  of  the  place 
where  the  accident  occurred,  and  the  adjusters  brought 
the  purchase  price  into  the  adjustment  in  Danish 
kroner,  and  converted  them  into  dollar.*!  as  of  the  date 
of  the  adjustment. 

The  respondent,  an  insurer,  refused  to  pay  its  con- 
tribution so  calculated  but  admitted  liability  based 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  Danish  kroner  into  dollars 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  voyage. 

The  court,  after  reviewing  the  cases  and  sagely  ob- 
serving that  there  really  is  no  proper  time  for  the  con- 
version, decides  that  the  rate  should  be  that  prevailing 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage. 

End  of  Voyage  Fixes  Rate  of  Exchange 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Hand  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  was  settled  by  Hicks  vs.  Guinness,  260  U.S.  71, 
certainly  after  the  explanation  given  in  Deutsche  Bank 
vs.  Humphrey,  272  U.S.  517,  that  when  a  sum  is  pay- 
able in  the  United  States  in  dollars,  any  conversion 
from  foreign  currency  necessary  to  its  calculation  is  to 
be  made  at  the  exchange  prevailing  at  the  due  date.  The 
contribution  at  bar  is  conceded  to  have  been  payable 
in  dollars  in  the  United  States,  so  that  the  only  ques- 
tion is  as  to  when  it  fell  due.  If  this  was  at  the  time 
when  the  ship  arrived  at  the  port  of  destination,  the 
decree  was  right;  if  at  the  completion  of  the  adjust- 
ment, the  adjusters  were  right. 


We  hold  that  suit  may  be  brought  upon  the  implied 
obligation  at  the  termination  of  the  venture  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  goods,  and  that  the  amount  may  be 
liquidated  in  the  action  or  suit.  The  law  is  familiar 
enough  in  actions  of  tort  and  in  many  actions  in  con- 
tract with  liabilities  which  are  presently  due  although 
unliquidated.  With  the  consistency  of  the  notion  we 
are  not  concerned;  it  is  enough  that  the  obligor  is 
treated  as  though  presently  liable.  An  average  bond 
may  of  course  change  this  and  make  the  settlement  a 
condition  precedent  upon  the  right  of  action.  Such 
was  apparentl.v  the  case  in  Wavertree  Steamship  Co.  vs. 
Love.  L.R.  (1897)  A.C.  373,  though  even  then  it  was  held 
that  the  ship  owner  might  state  the  adjustment  him- 
self. Nor  indeed  was  it  decided  even  in  the  case  of 
such  a  bond  that  no  action  could  be  brought  as  upon 
an  unliquidated  claim.  However  that  may  be,  the  record 
does  not  advise  us  of  the  language  used  in  this  bond; 
we  are  to  take  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  consignee's  im- 
plied obligation.  We  need  only  say  that  unless  the  con- 
trarv  appears,  the  obligation  becomes  unconditionally 
due  upon  acceptance  of  the  goods. 

The  libelants  argue  that  the  only  exchange  which 
will  make  them  whole  is  that  of  the  date  of  the  state- 
ment. They  have  expended  kroner  and  can  recoup  only 
by  buying  the  same  number  with  the  dollars  which  they 
receive  as  contribution.  This  is  indeed  quite  true  if  the 
owner  has  had  no  earlier  occasion  to  convert  the  dis- 
bursement into  dollars,  but  that  may  often  be  the  ease. 
A  master  ma.v  borrow  foreign  currency  upon  a  bot- 
tomry bond ;  his  sacrifice  will  be  the  currency  so  prom- 
ised. But  the  bond  may  be,  and  normally  will  be,  pay- 
able when  the  ship  arrives,  and  the  owner  will  be  made 
whole  only  by  the  dollars  which  he  then  uses  to  buy  the 
foreign  currency  in  which  the  loan  is  payable.  The 
same  ma.v  be  true  of  an.v  other  loan.  The  owner's  con- 
venience or  necessity  ma.v  require  for  conversion  any 
date  between  the  expenditure  and  the  contribution.  To 
the  libellants  whose  national  currency  is  Danish  it  nat- 
urally appears  that  exchange  at  the  time  of  settlement 
will  alone  be  a  recoupment,  but  this  would  probably 
not  seem  true  to  an  American  owner,  or  indeed  to  any 
but  a  Dane.  A  priori  there  is  no  proper  time;  the  matter 
must  be  fixed  by  some  convention  which  will  seem  ar- 
bitrary to  those  whose  interest  it  offends  and  reason- 
able to  those  whom  it  suits. 

Same  Rule  for  Sacrifices 
The  same  difficulty  crops  up  as  to  sacrifices  in  kind 
whether  by  the  cargo  or  the  ship.  A  consignee  will 
ordinarily  replace  the  loss  before  adjustment  and  can 
be  made  whole  only  by  the  money  then  expended.  The 
Sixteenth  Rule  fixes  the  time  for  cargo  as  of  the  ship's 
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arrival,  and  while  we  agree  that  because  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Rule  it  is  not  to  be  extended  by  analogy,  we  as- 
sume that  the  ship's  sacrifices  would  be  fixed  at  the 
same  time.  If,  for  example,  a  ship  pumped  out  her  fuel 
tanks  to  lighten  herself  off  a  strand,  she  would  nor- 
mally refill  at  the  nearest  port.  Only  the  cost  of  the  re- 
placement then  made  would  make  her  whole;  yet  the 
rule  cannot  depend  upon  the  varying  circumstances  of 
each  case.  Foreign  currency  is  a  commodity  like  any- 
thing else,  when  one  is  reckoning  in  the  currency  of 
the  forum.  Some  speculation  is  inherent  in  any  situa- 
tion where  a  man  will  in  the  future  be  called  upon  to 
buy  a  commodity  and  may  choose  the  moment  to  do  so. 
Salvage  aw'ards  must  indeed  be  an  exception,  for  it 
will  seldom  be  that  they  can  be  made  until  after  the 
date  of  ship's  arrival,  and  indeed  they  will  often  not 
be  earned  until  then.  But  we  see  no  reason  to  make  a 
single  instance  the  basis  of  the  whole  rule.  Besides, 
they  will  usually  be  converted  into  the  currency  of  the 
adjustment  before  it  is  completed,  when  the  owner  does 
his  business  in  that  currency.  If  so,  he  can  be  made 
whole  only  by  the  sum  which  he  then  pays;  to  select  the 
date  of  the  adjustment  will  seem  arbitrary.  Simplicity 
and  the  balance  of  convenience  dictate  a  single  time  at 
which  all  valuations  shall  be  made.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  termination  of  the  venture  is  the  best,  and 
accords  with  such  decisions  as  have  passed  upon  the 
subject." 


Mixed  Cargo 

Our  lead  article  on  the  Virginian  peanut  case  reminds 
us  that  the  1926-1927  crop  of  Chinese  nuts  has  finally 
run  its  course,  for  which  cargo  underwriters  will  be 
duly  thankful.  With  the  exception  of  a  stowage  case 
still  pending  against  a  Shipping  Board  vessel  and  an 
insurance  matter  being  handled  by  Bogle,  Bogle  and 
Gates  in  Seattle,  the  legal  horizon  has  been  finally 
cleared  of  the  clouds  of  mildew  and  mutual  suspicion 
engendered  by  the  notorious  crop. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  cases  against  the  Isthmian 
ships  Steel  Ranger,  Steelmaker,  and  Selma  City  were 
compromised.  The  vessel  owners,  while  asserting  that  in- 
herent vice  was  the  cause  of  damage,  nevertheless 
feared  a  possible  deviation. 

In  a  similar  manner,  underwriters  under  certain 
English  policies  insuring  peanuts  of  the  1927  crop 
against  sweat  recently  compromised  a  suit  under  their 
policies,  filed  in  San  Francisco,  by  paying  a  portion  of 
the  amount  claimed.  The  underwriters  also  relied  upon 
the  inherent  vice  defense,  but  their  faith  in  it  was 
apparently  qualified. 


One  of  the  best  known  erstwhile  shore-^ide  navigators 
of  San  Francisco  has  recently  put  to  sea.  Leb  Curtis,  of 
Pillsbury  &  Curtis,  surveyors  and  marine  architects  of 
San  Francisco,  is  on  the  bridge  of  the  steamer  Heber, 
which  his  firm  has  bought  to  carry  lumber  to  Japan, 
where  she  will  be  scrapped.  If  you  want  to  hear  a  good 
yarn  well  spun,  get  Leb  to  tell  you  of  the  time  he  sal- 
vaged the  good  ship  Valkyrie  and  brought  her  in  from 
the  South  Seas. 


The  San  Francisco  offices  of  the  Home  of  New  York 
and  the  Franklin  Fire  have  moved  from  their  old  loca- 
tion at  200  Bush  Street  to  new  offices  in  the  Insurance 
Exchange  Building.  The  marine  department  occupies 
the  sixth  floor. 


Breach  of  Warranty  Decides 
Another  Case 

N  Scow  No.  12,  Morrison  Mill  Company  vs.  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  reported  at  1929  A.M.C. 
425,  we  find  an  emphatic  restatement  of  the  neces- 
sity of  strict  compliance  with  warranties  in  a  marine 
policy.  The  case  comes  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Washington,  where 
Cosgrove  and  Terhune  successfully  defended  the  in- 
surer, and  Bogle,  Bogle  and  Gates  represented  the 
assured. 

The  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  under  a  policy  of 
insurance  covering  a  cargo  of  box  shocks  carried  on 
the  scow  from  Anacortes  to  Seattle.  The  voyage  took 
place  on  August  1.  1927,  with  the  tug  Columbia  having 
the  Number  12  and  another  scow  in  tandem  tow.  The 
Number  12  commenced  leaking  shortly  after  leaving 
port,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  those  on  the  tug  to 
pump  her  out,  became  fully  submerged  while  being 
towed  to  Port  Townsend,  the  nearest  port  of  refuge. 

"The  loss  to  the  plaintiff  was  caused  by  the  sub- 
merged condition  of  the  scow.  The  cargo  was  salved 
and  the  damaged  portion  disposed  of,  and  recovery  is 
sought  for  the  loss. 

The  crew  of  the  tug  consisted  of  the  master  and  en- 
gineer; the  tug  was  over  100  tons  gross.  The  defendant 
contends  that  the  policy  did  not  attach  because  of  the 
tandem  tow;  that  the  scow  was  unseaworthy  because 
the  tug  began  the  voyage  without  a  mate ;  that  the  scow 
was  unseaworthy  because  of  ancient  and  improper 
hatch  covers,  low  coamings,  no  caulking  between  the 
covers  and  coamings,  and  no  fastenings  for  the  covers 
themselves;  that  the  scow  did  not  take  water  because 
of  wind  and  wave;  that  it  was   unseaworthy  because 
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it  carried  54  tons  of  free  water.  The 
scow  had  a  'load'  capacity  of  268 
tons." 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  de- 
cision of  the  court,  while  favoring 
the  underwriters,  is  of  little  value 
in  future  cases,  as  it  discusses  the 
various  points  at  issue,  and  then 
reaches  its  result  solely  on  the 
ground  that  the  tug,  having  no 
mate  on  board  was  unseaworthy, 
thus  avoiding  a  warranty  of  the 
policy  providing  that  the  scow 
must  be  towed  by  an  approved  tug. 

The  opinion  of  Neterer,  D.  J., 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  scow  sinking  so  soon  after 
sailing  without  having  encountered 
violent  storms  or  other  adequate 
cause  created  an  inference  of  fact 
that  the  cause  existed  at  the  time  of 
sailing,  and  was  therefore  unsea- 
worthy; and  unless  this  inference 
of  fact  is  repudiated  by  the  plain- 
tiff, the  burden  shifts  to  the  plain- 
tiff and  releases  the  defendant  of 
the  burden  to  show  that  the  scow 
was  unseaworthy.  (Arnould,  Sec. 
725). 

I  think  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  scow  was  too  deep  in  the  water. 
With  a  cargo  of  250  tons  and  water 
in  its  hold,  it  was  overloaded,  and 
in  this  condition,  and  by  reason  of 
e.xposure  while  moored  at  the  dock 
the  seams  opened  and  on  account 
of  the  strain  in  the  movement 
through  and  depth  in  the  water, 
caused  the  scow  to  fill.  Consider- 
ing all  the  ascertainable  facts, 
weighing  all  the  evidence,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  inference  of  unsea- 
worthiness   has    developed    into    a 
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presumption  of  unseaworthiness, 
and  that  by  a  preponderance  and 
weight  of  the  evidence,  establishes 
the  unseaworthiness  of  the  scow  at 
the  time  of  sailing.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  after  salv- 
ing the  cargo  and  the  return  of  the 
scow,  that  no  impairment  was  dis- 
covered, but  the  scow  had  been  sub- 
merged in  the  waters  of  the  sea  for 
several  days;  and  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  seams  opening  un- 
der the  circumstances  could  very 
well   close  while  being  submerged. 


The  tug  was  within  the  provisions 
oF  the  sections,  supra,  and  was  re- 
quired to  have  a  crew  of  master,  en- 
gineer and  mate,  and  the  fact  that 
the  mate  quit  work  shortly  before 
the  voyage  does  not  excuse  the  be- 
ginning of  the  voyage  without  the 
mate,  since  no  one  was  employed  in 
his  place.  The  condition  of  the  pol- 
icy provided  that  the  scow  must  be 
towed  by  an  approved  tug.  To  meet 
this  requirement  a  full  crew  — 
master,  engineer,  and  mate  —  was 
necessary.  And  pronounced  is  this 
requirement  when  scows  are  towed 
in  tandem.  So  concluding,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  decide  or  discuss  the 
other  points  raised. 

An  order  dismissing  the  action 
will  be  entered  on  notice." 


THE  present  trend  in  diesel  en- 
gine   design     runs     to    higher 


speeds,  moderate  pressures, 
more  compact  form,  and  lighter 
weight.  Many  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful commercial  diesels  have 
been  produced  along  these  lines, 
both  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
Notable  among  these  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Treiber  Diesel  Engine 
Corporation  of  Camden,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Treiber  engineers  for  fifteen 
years  have  been  applying  the  re- 
sults of  up-to-date  metallurgical  re- 
search to  the  design  of  light  weight, 
dependable,  diesel  engines  for  mar- 
ine and  stationai-y  use  and  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  weight  and 
increasing  speed  without  increasing 
working  stresses  beyond  ordinary 
practice. 

The  resultant  line  of  marine  die- 
sels is  very  complete,  covering  a 
large  range  of  choice  between  a  1- 
cvlinder,  T^o-kilowatt,  diesel  gener- 


The  Treiber  Diesel 

ating  set  and  a  12-V-cylinder,  di- 
rectly reversible,  marine  diesel  of 
3000  horsepower.  Every  engine  in 
this  line  is  4-cycIe,  solid  injection, 
cold  starting  and  full  diesel. 

In  all  of  these  engines,  the  com- 
bination of  high  grade  aluminum 
castings  for  the  base,  crank  case, 
and  piston,  best  alloy  steels  for 
crank  shaft,  connecting  rods,  and 
valves,  and  nickel  iron  for  cylinder 
liners,  cylinder  heads,  and  water 
jackets  has  made  possible  a  very 
neat    light-weight,    dependable    de- 
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Sign. 

As  an  example,  the  100-horse- 
power,  6  cylinder,  marine  engine 
with  built-in  reverse  gear  has  a  5- 
inch  bore,  a  7-inch  stroke,  an  over- 
all height  of  4.5-3  '8  inches,  an  over- 
all breadth  of  27  inches,  an  over-all 
length  of  84-13/16  inches,  and  a 
weight  of  2200  pounds.  The  rated 
speed  of  this  unit  is  1200  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  and  the  normal  fuel 
consumption  is  0.5  pound  per  brake 
horsepower  hour. 

The  Treiber  500-horsepower,  di- 
rectly reversible,  marine  diesel  has 
six  cylinders  lO^j-inch  bore  by  13- 
inch  stroke  and  produces  its  rated 
power  at  700  revolutions  a  minute. 
This  engine  has  an  over-all  height 
of  79^4  inches,  breadth  of  SO^A 
inches,  and  length  of  158  inches.  It 
weighs  14.000  pounds. 

The  1000-horsepower  marine  die- 
sel. of  12  V  cylinders,  has  the  same 
bore  and  stroke  as  the  500-horse- 
power engine,  is  Vi  inch  longer, 
41,2  inches  higher,  and  3V'2  inches 
wider,  and  weighs  20,000  pounds. 
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Some  Shipbuilding  Work  in.  Prospect 


Bids  for  Cruiser  Construction 
Opened  by  Navy  Department 

Bids  for  the  construction  of  the 
first  five  of  the  authorized  ten  10,- 
000-ton  light  cruisers  for  the  United 
States  Navy  were  opened  June  15  at 
Washington,  D.C.  Two  cruisers  are 
to  be  built  by  private  shipyards  and 
three  by  navy  yards. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  Fore  River  Plant,  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  was  low  bidder  of 
the  private  yards  for  the  first  of 
the  two  cruisers,  with  bid  of  ?10,- 
753,000  for  delivery  within  36 
months. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  bid  $11,130,000 
for  delivery  of  one  ship  within  36 
months  on  ccndition  that  if  con- 
tracts were  forwarded  prior  to  July 
1  and  the  Navy  Department  limited 
payments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1930 
to  $1,000,000,  delivery  would  be  in 
39  months. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  bid 
$10,903,200  for  delivery  of  one  crui- 
ser in  36  months. 

Bremerton  Navy  Yard  (Washing- 
ton) submitted  low  estimate  of  $8,- 
836,000  for  one  cruiser; 

Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  submit- 
ted estimate  of  $9,307,770  for  one 
cruiser; 

Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  bid  $10,- 
285,906  for  one  cruiser  and  $20.- 
000,000  for  two; 

New  York  Navy  Yard  bid  $10,- 
508,100  for  one  and  $20,147,603  for 
two; 

Boston  Navy  Yard  submitted  of- 
fer to  build  one  cruiser  in  dry-dock, 
if  the  engines  were  purchased,  at 
$11,895,931  or,  if  the  engines  were 
built  in  the  navy  yard,  $11,943,431. 
This  yard  also  estimated  the  cost 
of  building  one  ship  on  shipways  at 
$11,948,974  with  engines  purchased 
and  $11,946,364  if  engines  were 
built  in  yard. 

Charleston  Navy  Yard  submitted 
bid  without  giving  total  estimated 
cost  of  construction.  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  did  not  bid. 


New  Fish  Patrol  Boat 

The  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  is  to  have  a  new  patrol 
boat,  which  has  been  designed  by 
H.  B.  Nidever  of  the  control  divi- 
sion of  the  commercial  fisheries  de- 
partment at  San  Pedro,  California. 
Bids  will  be  a.sked  within  the  next 
few  weeks  by  the  State  Purchasing 
Agent. 

The  vessel  will  have  a  length  of 
85  feet,  19.5-foot  beam,  and  9-foot 
depth.  She  will  be  powered  with  a 
250-horsepower  diesel  engine  and  is 
expected  to  cost  approximately  $65,- 
000.  There  will  be  live  bait  tanks, 
provision  refrigerator,  and  other 
modern  conveniences.  Quarters  will 
be  provided  for  12  persons  and  the 
crew  will  number  five  men.  Work- 
ing plans  are  to  be  prepared  by  a 
naval  architect. 

A  Pacific  Coast-built  power  plant 
will  be  specified  in  the  contract. 


New  Atlantic  Coastwise 
Vessels  Planned 

The  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
Inc.,  of  Boston  are  said  to  have  re- 
tained Theodore  E.  Ferris,  naval 
architect  of  30  Church  Street,  New 
York,  to  draw  up  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  construction  of 
three  vessels  for  its  coastwise  pas- 
senger and  freight  service.  The 
vessels  are  to  be  used  in  the  Bos- 
ton-St.  Johns  run  in  the  summer 
and  the  Boston-New  York  run  in  the 
winter.  The  company  hopes  to  have 
the  Post  Office  Department  ap- 
prove a  mail  carrying  contract  to 
provide  added  income  and  to  enable 
the  vessels  to  be  built  under  the 
special  Shipping  Board  Construc- 
tion Loan  Fund. 


New  Canadian  Freighter 
To  Be  Built 

The  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
Ltd.,  of  Montreal  has  prepared 
plans  and  will  construct  at  Lauzon, 
Quebec,  a  canal-size  freight  motor 
vessel.  She  will  be  252  feet  between 
perpendiculars,  42  feet  breadth,  and 


14  feet  draft.  The  power  plant  will 
consist  of  a  4-cycle,  vertical,  8-cyl- 
inder  Bessemer  diesel  engine,  16- 
inch  bore,  22  inch  stroke,  800  r.p.m. 
All  pumps  are  to  be  electrically  op- 
erated, power  being  supplied  by 
three  75-brake  horsepower,  4-cycle, 
4-cylinder  Bessemer  diesel  engines. 
Two  Sharpies  centrifuges  are  speci- 
fied to  take  care  of  the  lubricating 
and  fuel  oil  purification.  A  10-kilo- 
watt  diesel  engine  driven  gener- 
ator will  supply  emergency  light. 


Shipping  Board  Loan  for 
Dollar  Ships 

R.  Stanley  Dollar,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco, 
has  applied  to  the  Shipping  Board 
for  a  loan  of  $45,000,000  from  the 
$250,000,000  construction  fund,  to 
pay  for  the  partial  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  six  vessels  for  the 
round-the-world  service  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Pending  the  action  of  a  special 
cabinet  committee  to  consider  this 
loan,  the  Shipping  Board  has  grant- 
ed a  loan  of  $1,125,000  for  the  re- 
conditioning of  the  present  vessels 
of  the  company's  round-the-world 
fleet.  Of  these  vessels,  the  Presi- 
dent Adams,  President  Johnson  and 
President  Garfield  have  already 
been  reconditioned. 

Plans  for  the  six  new  liners  call 
for  vessels  capable  of  20  knots 
speed  to  be  650  feet  long.  81  feet 
breadth,  25,000  gross  tons,  with  ac- 
commodations for  350  passengers. 
It  is  likely  that  only  two  vessels  will 
be  built  at  this  time,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company  have 
received  tentative  order,  which  is 
now  awaiting  approval  of  plans  and 
loan  by  the  governmental  boards. 


New  Atlantic  Coast  Vessels 
Planned 

Theodore  E.  Ferris,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  is  the  naval 
architect  in  charge  of  plans  for  a 
new  passenger  and  freight  vessel 
for  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Company,  25  Broadway, 
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New  York,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
AGWI  interests.  The  vessel  will  be 
429  feet  long,  59.5  feet  beam.  35  feet 
depth,  of  7057  gross  tons.  She  will 
have  accommodations  especially 
furnished  and  equipped  for  cruis- 
ing in  tropical  waters  and  will  be 
powered  with  geared  turbines  de- 
veloping a  speed  of  16  knots. 

This  vessel  will  be  a  sister  ship  to 
the  Coamo,  built  by  Newport  News 
in  1925.  Her  deck  machinery  will 
be  electrically  driven  and  she  will 
have  a  large  refrigerated  cargo 
space  for  the  carriage  of  perish- 
ables. 


Bids  Opened  on  Fisheries  Boat 

United  States  Bureau  of  Fisher- 
ies, Smith  Building.  Seattle,  opened 
bids  June  18  for  the  construction  of 
a  patrol  cruiser  for  Alaska  service. 
Bids  submitted  were  as  follows: 

Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Se- 
attle, $89,589; 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Se- 
attle, $98,000; 

Marine  Construction  Co.,  Seattle, 
$99,750 ; 

J.  C.  Johnson's  Shipyard,  Port 
Blakely,  $109,750. 

The  vessel  is  to  be  130  feet  long, 
27  feet  beam.  17  feet  10  inches 
depth,  the  hull  to  be  of  Douglas 
fir  and  Alaska  yellow  cedar.  She 
will  be  powered  by  a  400-horse- 
power,  6-cylinder,  directly  revers- 
ible. Union  diesel  engine  and  will 
have  accommodations  for  32  white 
men  and  24  natives,  with  cargo  ca- 
pacity for  150  tons.  H.  C.  Hanson, 
Seattle  naval  architect,  is  the  de- 
signer. This  is  the  second  set  of 
bids  submitted  for  the  construction 
of  this  hull,  the  first  lot  having 
been  rejected  as  too  high. 

Vessel  for  Alaska  Service 
Bids  have  been  submitted  for  the 


construction  of  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  the  Seattle-Alaska  serv- 
ice of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  Seattle.  Plans  call  for  a 
length  of  420  feet,  breadth  of  60 
feet,  and  turbo-electric  machinery 
developing  8000  indicated  horse- 
power. 


New  Ferry  Lines  Contemplated 

Electric  Ferries,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  Carroll  D.  Winslow,  presi- 
dent, which  has  been  operating  a 
fleet  of  six  diesel-electric  ferries 
for  some  time  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  is  reported  to  be 
negotiating  with  the  City  of  New 
York  for  the  leasing  of  two  ferry 
lines  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  line.  The  ferry  company,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  is  to  furnish 
the  ships. 


Diesel-Electric  Towboat  for 
War  Department 

The  U.S.  Army  Engineers  Office, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  June  18  will 
open  bids  for  the  construction  of  a 
140-foot  steel  hull  towboat  to  have 
diesel-electric  power.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  &  Co.  will  furnish  two  150- 
brake  horsepower  diesel  engines. 


New  Derricli  Barge  for  Harbor 

Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott  Cor- 
poration will  build  a  derrick  barge 
for  use  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
within  the  next  six  months.  The 
barge  is  to  have  a  lifting  capacity 
of  90  tons. 

The  barge  will  be  built  at  a  cost 
of  $125,000,  according  to  C.  Lin- 
coln Skolfield,  manager  of  the  com- 
pany at  San  Pedro,  and  additional 
equipment  will  bring  the  total  cost 
of  the  barge  and  salvage  equip- 
ment to  $250,000. 


News  from  the  Shipyards 


RECENT  CONTRACTS 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  has  an  order  from 
the  Erie  Railroad  for  four  steel  ear- 
floats  366  by  38  by  10  ft.  5  in. ;  keels 
of  first  two  were  laid  May  29. 

J.  C.  Johnson's  Shipyard,  Port 
Blakely,  Wn.,  has  an  order  from  the 
Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  Seat- 
tle, for  four  fish  scows,  60  by  18  by 
5  ft.  6  in. ;  also  from  the  Washing- 
ton Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Seattle,  for 
one  60-ft.  service  boat. 

Midland  Barge  Co.,  Midland,  Pa., 
has  an  order  from  Treadwell  Const. 
Co.  for  two  steel  barges  100  by  26 
by  6  ft.  6  in. ;  also  from  New  York 


State  Canal  Comm.  for  one  steel 
hull  106  by  30  by  7  ft. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.,  has  an  order  from 
Henry  Steers.  Inc.  for  a  steel  welded 
barge  116  by  34  ft.,  800  D.W.T.  ca- 
pacity; also  from  O'Brien  Bros,  for 
a  steel  welded  barge  120  by  36  ft.; 
1200  D.W.T.  capacity. 

Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  is  building  four  deck  barges 
130  by  32  by  8  ft. 

Martinac  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  is  building  a  72-ft. 
fishing  boat  for  Dick  Suryan  of  An- 
acortes.  This  will  be  powered  with  a 
Washington-Estep  diesel  engine. 


Kruse  &  Banks  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Inc.,  North  Bend,  Oregon,  is  build- 
ing a  50-foot  towboat  for  the  Coos 
Bay  Dredge  Co.,  to  be  powered  with 
125-horsepower  Atlas-Imperial  die- 
sel engine. 


Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine, 
has  an  order  from  Henry  J.  Gielow, 
New  York,  for  a  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht.  105  L.O.A.  to  be  powered 
with  2  200-B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel 
engs. ;  also  an  order  for  a  twin 
screw  diesel  yacht  from  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  125  L.O.A.,  2  400-H.P.  Winton 
diesels. 


Package  Freighter  City  of 
Windsor  Launched 

The  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
Ltd.,  recently  launched  at  its  Lau- 
zon,  Quebec,  yards  the  package 
freighter  City  of  Windsor  for  Great 
Lakes  and  rivers  service.  The  ves- 
sel is  242  feet  long,  24  feet  molded 
depth,  40  feet  beam,  and  is  of  all 
steel  construction.  She  has  triple 
expansion,  surface  condensing 
steam  engines,  operating  on  single 
screw  and  two  Scotch  boilers,  to 
give  a  loaded  speed  of  12  miles  an 
hour.  The  machinery  is  installed 
aft,  and  a  special  feature  of  this 
vessel  is  steel  elevators  15^4  feet 
by  7%  feet  with  capacity  for  5  tons, 
which  are  installed  flush  with  the 
tween  decks  and  onto  which  freight 
can  be  trucked  directly  through 
gangway  door  and  lowered  to  the 
hold  with  speed  and  safety.  The 
elevators  are  operated  by  a  hoisting 
winch  located  on  deck. 

Lightship  No.  100,  the  first  of 
three  lightships  building  by  the  Al- 
bina  Marine  Iron  Works,  Portland, 
Oregon,  was  launched  on  June  17. 


A  bid  of  $880,000  for  the  eight 
steel  cargo  vessels  of  the  Gulf 
West  Mediterranean  Line  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Shipping  Board  June 
10  from  the  Tampa  Inter-Ocean 
Steamship  Company  of  New  Or- 
leans, present  managing  operators 
of  the  line.  This  offer  is  at  the  rate 
of  $14  a  deadweight  ton,  the  vessels 
being  7825  deadweight  tons  each. 
Sale  was  approved  on  this  sum  by 
the  Shipping  Board  June  20. 


Park  &  Kibele,  San  Pedro  ship 
and  engine  repair  firm,  has  leased 
the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department 
marine  ways  and  land  back  of  it  in 
Wilmington. 


Completing  a  two-year  construc- 
tion program,  the  fourth  vessel  for 
the   Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation 
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Company  of  Honolulu  was  launched 
June  15  by  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Humuula  is  a  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  carrier,  220 
feet  long,  38  feet  beam,  17  feet 
depth.  She  is  powered  with  West- 
inghouse  turbine  and  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  water-tube  boiler,  and  will 
have  a  sea  speed  of  13  knots.  She 
will  be  fitted  with  accommodations 
for  80  passengers  and  will  be  equip- 
ped to  carry  cattle  on  deck,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  general  cargo.  The  Hu- 
muula will  be  ready  for  delivery  the 
middle  of  August. 

Besides  this  vessel,  the  Bethlehem 
plant  delivered  the  295-foot  first- 
class  passenger  and  freight  steamer 
Waialeale  in  June,  1928;  a  sister 
ship,  the  Hualalai,  a  tug,  Eleu,  and 
a  pineapple  barge  in  June  1929. 
This  new  tonnage  puts  the  Inter-  • 
Island  Steam  Navigation  Company 
in  a  strong  position  for  the  hand- 
ling of  tourist  travel  as  well  as 
general  freighting  between  the 
islands  of  Hawaii. 


Current  American  Shipbuilding 

On  May  1,  1929,  American  ship- 
yards were  building  or  under  con- 
tract to  build  for  private  shipown- 
ers 219  steel  vessels  of  274,100  gross 
tons  compared  with  179  steel  ves- 
sels of  179,840  gross  tons  on  April 
1,  1929,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

There  were  45  wood  vessels  of 
16,145  gross  tons  building  or  under 
contract  to  build  for  private  ship- 
owners during  the  same  period  com- 
pared with  31  wood  vessels  of  7,495 
gross  tons  on  April  1,  1929. 


KEEL  LAYINGS 

Keels  for  Nos.  21  and  22,  diesel- 
electric  cutters  for  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Steel  yacht  for  M.  H.  Alworth  by 
Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Apr.  15. 

Dump  scow  for  Dunbar  &  Sulli- 
van Dredge  Co.  by  Great  Lakes  Eng. 
Works,  May  29. 

Cargo  and  oil  barge  for  Ameri- 
can Barge  Line  Co.  by  Howard 
Shipyards,  May  10;  keels  for  three 
steel  motorboats  for  U.  S.  Engin- 
eers, May  2,  29,  and  81. 

Steel  cargo  barge  for  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.,  June  8. 

Six  deck  barges  for  stock  during 
May  and  June  by  Nashville  Bridge 
Co. 

Two  carfloats  for  Erie  Railroad 
Co.  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co., 
May  29. 

Beverly,  steel  tug  for  U.  S.  En- 
gineers,    Philadelphia,     by     Chas. 


Ward  Eng.  Works,  May  4. 

Diesel  tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co.  by 
Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  June  5;  steel 
oil  barge  for  Tidewater  Oil  Co., 
May  20. 

LAUNCHINGS 

Humuula,  cargo  and  passenger 
steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam  Nav. 
Co.  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  June  10. 

Chief  Seegay,  fish  packer  for 
Canadian  Fish  &  Cold  Storage  Co. 
by  Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Ship- 
yard, June  6. 

Yoreda,  steel  yacht  for  Aaron  De 
Roy  by  Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works, 
May  15;  Robark,  wood  yacht  for  K. 
T.  Keller,  June  1. 

Dredge  hull  for  Gahagan  Const. 
Co.  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co.,  June  1. 

Lighthouse  tender  for  U.  S.  Bur- 
eau of  Lighthouses  by  Howard 
Shipyards  &  Dock  Co.,  May  10. 

Six  deck  barges  for  stock  by 
Nashville  Bridge  Co.  during  May. 

Lightship  No.  100  for  U.  S.  Light- 
house Service  by  Albina  Marine 
Iron  Works,  June  17. 

Berwindvale,     pulverized     coal 
burning  collier    for    Berwin-White 
Coal  Co.  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass,  June  8. 
DELIVERIES 

Hualalai,  passenger  and  freight 
steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam 
Nav.   Co.   by  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
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ing  Corp.,  June  1;  Eleu,  tug  for 
same  owner,  June  1. 

Scow  for  Northwest  Fisheries 
Co.,  by  J.  C.  Johnson's  Shipyard, 
May  1. 

Five  barges  to  Erector  Dept.  by 
American  Bridge  Co.,  during  May. 

Verona  J.,  wood  yacht  to  Albert 
A.  Rose  by  Defoe  Boat  &  Motor 
Works,  May  5. 

Steel  dump  scow  for  American 
Dredging  Co.  by  Dravo  Contract- 
ing Co. 

Diesel-electric  dipper  dredge  for 
Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Co.  by 
Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Cor  p., 
June  1. 

Midland  Prince,  converted  to 
self-unloader  by  Midland  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  May  27. 

Ferryboat  for  Cheatham  County 
by  Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Jan. 

Diesel  tug  by  Nashville  Bridge 
Co.,  May  10. 

Two  house  barges  for  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Rly.  Co.  by  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  May 
11. 

Acania,  diesel  yacht  for  A.  E. 
Wheeler  by  The  Pusey  &  Jones 
Corp.  May  11. 

Yorkville,  steel  ferryboat  for  City 
of  New  York  by  Todd  Drydocks  En- 
gineering &  Repair  Corp.,  Apr.  5. 

Two  mooring  and  fascine  barges 
for  U.  S.  Engineers  by  The  Chas. 
Ward  Eng.  Works,  May  10  and  25. 


The  next  year  will  find  more  ton- 
nage under  construction  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war  period,  T.  V.  O'Con- 
nor, chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  declared  in  Washington  re- 
cently. Many  of  these  vessels  will  be 
of  sizes,  types,  and  speeds  until  re- 
cently never  undertaken  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Owners  have  signed 
agreements  to  have  constructed  a 
total  of  about  40  vessels,  and  some 
of  these  owners  have  announced 
plans  to  exceed  the  construction  to 
which  they  have  already  agreed. 


Two  famous  Pacific  Coast  yachts  on  the 
same  pontoon  at  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Dr-ydock  yard,  San  Pedro,  Cali- 
fornia. 16ft.  bilge  blocks  were  used.  Both 
hulls  were  scraped  and  painted.  Left,  Don 
Lee's  Invader;  right,  Morgan  Adam's 
Enchantress. 


Formation  of  a  new  ocean-going 
tugboat  firm  to  be  known  as  the 
Ultican  Towing  Company  was  an- 
nounced the  latter  part  of  May  by 
R.  J.  Ultican  of  the  Ultican  Tug 
Boat  Company  of  Aberdeen,  Wash- 
ington. The  company  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $100,000. 

An  efficient  power  plant  has  been 
ordered  from  the  Washington  Iron 
Works  for  a  former  navy  tugboat 
hull  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Ulti- 
can. This  will  be  a  425-horsepower, 
6-cylinder  Washington-Estep  diesel 
engine. 
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The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  June  1,  1929 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS  " 

Portland,   Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  ].  W.  West 
Hull  No.  100,  diesel  electric  lightship  tor 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  133'3"  length 
over-all;  30'  beam;  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28; 
launched  6/17/29. 

Hull  No    113,  hghtship,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Sept.   1/28;  launch  July  10/29  est 

Hull   114,  lightship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.  1/28  est. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUaDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD,. 
UNION  PLANT 
Potrero  Works,  San  Francisco 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Levinson. 
Hualalai,     hull     5336,     passenger     and 
freight  iteamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation  Co.,    Honolulu;    295    L.B.P.;    27  6 
beam;   17'6"  loaded  draft;   15  knots  speed; 
1200  DW.T.;  steam  turbines;  4000  S.H.P.; 
4  W.T.  boilers,  keel  Dec.   17/28;  launched 
Mar.  23/29;  deUvered  June  1/29. 

Humuula,  hull  5338,  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steatn 
Navigation  Company,  Honolulu,  218  3 
LOA-  3S'  breadth;  17'  depth;  Westing- 
house  turbines;  1100  gr.  tons;  keel  April 
1/29;  launched  June  10/29. 

Eleu  hull  5339,  twin  screw  diesel 
tug  for  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
Honolulu;  117  L.O.A.;  28  breadth,  16 
depth;  keel  Jan.  28/29;  launched  Mar. 
21/29;  delivered  June  1/29. 

Hull  5340,  barge  for  Inter-Island  Steam 
Nav.  Co..  Honolulu;  launched  Mar.  21/29; 
deliver  May  15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  5342,  steel  tow  barge 
for  Shell  Co..  Los  Angeles;  131  L.O.A.;  40 
beam;  9'6"  draft;  1000  gr.  tons;  keel  June 
20/29  est. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  SC  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 
Unnamed,   No.    21,    diesel-electric   cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  laid;  launch  U/1/29  est. 

Unnamed,  No.  22,  same  as  above;  keel 
laid. 

Unnamed,  No.  23,  same  as  above. 
J.  C.  JOHNSON'S  SHIPYARD 
Port  Blakley,  Wash. 
One  K-D.  scow  for  Northwestern  Fisher- 
ies Co.,  Seattle;  65  x  22  ft.;  dcUvered  5/1/- 


U   ft.: 


Wate 


29. 

Four  fish  scows  for  Northwestern  Fisher- 
ies Co.,  Seattle;  60xl8x5'6". 

One   60ft.   service   boat   for  Washington 
Pulp  y  Paper  Co.,  Seattle. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Foshay,    hull    107,    steel    passenger    and 
freight  motorship  for  Northland  Transporta- 
tion   Co.,    Seattle;    186x35    ft.    beam;    two 
550-H.P.    Washington-Estep     diesel     engs.; 
keel  Mar.  4/29;  launch  June  /29  est. 
PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  SC 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  C.  Labric. 
Chief  Seegay.  hull  28,  fish  packer  for  Can- 
adian Fish  y  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Prince  Ru- 
pert,  B.C.;   67    L.O.A.;    16'6"   beam;    8'8" 
depth;    50    D.W.T.;   60   B.H.P.   Fairbanks- 
Morse  CO.  eng.;  keel  Mar.  15/29;  launch- 
ed June  6/29. 


Ispaco  I,  hull  29,  pilchard  seine  boat 
for  Island  Packing  Co.,  Victoria,  B.C.;  65 
LO.A.;  n'5"  beam;  7'8"  depth;  75-H.P. 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel  eng.;  keel  Mar.  15/29 

Ispaco  II,  hull  30,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Mar.  15/29;  launch  May  23/29  est. 

Unnamed,  hull  31,  steel  tug  for  Canadian 
National  Railways;  90x20x9  (approx.  dim.); 
360  I.H.P.  steam  eng.,  1  10ft.  Scotch  boiler. 

Hull  32,  steel  car  barge  for  Canadian 
National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt.  5  ft.; 
cap.  8  loaded  cars. 

Hulls  31  and  32  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kclorona  on  Okanogan 
Cake  for  completion. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.   13/31  est. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Perm. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 
Six  barges  for  Erector  Dept.;   175  x   26 
5  delivered. 
nty-four     cargo     barges     for    Inland 
.■ays  Corp  ;  230x45x11   ft. 
AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO., 

Lorain,  Ohio 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  H.  Hirsching. 
Not  named,  hull  804,  bulk  cargo  vessel 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P.; 
60  beam;  19  loaded  draft:  12i,'2  mi.  speed; 
T.E.  eng.  2200  I.H.P.;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
14  X  12  ft.;  keel  Mar.  25/29;  launch  June 
8/29  est.;  deliver  July  29/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  805.  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr.  8/29;  launch  May  18/29  est.;  de- 
hver  June  22/29  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 
Paragon,  hull  122,  twin  «crew  iteel 
diesel  yacht;  138'3''xl9'2"xl2'6";  2  350- 
B.H.P.  Winton  diesel  engs.  A.  L.  Swasey 
designer;  keel  Dec.  3/28;  launch  Apr. 
10/29  est.;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Hi-Es-Maro,  hull  123,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht,  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  New 
York,  designer;  266'i3  5'x22'  depth;  14'6" 
draft;  two  1200  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel 
engs-  keel  Nov.  14/28:  launch  May  8/29 
est;  deliver  July  15/29  est. 

Corsair,  hull  124.  twin  screw  steel  steam 
turbo-electric  yacht;  343x42x27ft.,  18  ft. 
draft;  6000  S.H.F.;  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators; Babcock  6?  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  10/29  est. 

Ebb,  hull  126,  fishing  trawler  for  Bay 
State  Fishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Bath  Iron 
Works  design;  132'4"  L.O.A.:  121'6" 
L.W.L.;  24  beam;  13  depth;  500-600  B.H.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs. 

Flow,  hull  127,  sister  to  above. 
Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.; 
26    beam;    9    draft;     twin     Winton     diesel 
engs.;   1600  I.H.P. 

Notre  Dame,  hull  129,  trawler  for  A.  &? 
P.  Fish  Co.,  Boston;  116  I.H.P.;  23  beam; 
11  loaded  draft;  single  screw;  500  I.H.P. 
Bessemer  diesel  eng. 

Fordham,  hull  130,  trawler;  sister  to 
above. 

Unnamed,  hull  131.  steel  aux.  schr.  yacht; 
Henry  J.  Gielow.  designer;  owner  not 
named:  150  L.B.P.;  32  beam;  single  screw; 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  FORE 

RTVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Bcrwindvale,  Hull  1422,  single-screw  coal 
collier    for    Berwind-White   Coal    Mine   Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York;  Theo.  E.  Ferris, 
designer;  350  L.B.P.;  50  beam;  23'6"  draft; 
10,020  tons  displacement  at  25'3"  draft; 
101/2  knots  .speed;  Hoover,  Owens,  Rent- 
schler  recip.  st.  eng.;  2200  S.H.P.;  2  Scotch 
boilers;  launched  June  8/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1423,  sister  to  above; 
Bethlehem-Curtis     turbines;     1700     S.H.P.; 

2  WT  boilers. 

Naushon,  hull  H-1424,  steel  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  New  England 
Steamship  Co.,  1800  gro.  tons;  delivered 
May  20/29. 

Hull  1425,  steel  coasting  vessel  for  Sea- 
board Shipping  Co.;  450  gr.  tons. 

Hull  1426,  steel  barge  for  Gulf  Refining 
Co. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Hull  4240,  steel  3-track  carfloat  for  West- 
ern Maryland  Railway;  325  x  38'6"  x  10'8". 
Hull  4241,  same  as  above. 
Hull  4242,  same  as  above. 
Hull  4243,  steel  barge  for  Western  Mary- 
land Rly.  Co 

Hulls  4244-4251,  8  scows  for  Arundel 
Corp. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    8C 
MACHINERY  CO., 
Charleston,  S.C. 
No.  115,  diesel-electric  lightship  for  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,      D.C.;      133'3"    L.O.A.;     30' 
beam;  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gcii- 
erators  and  motors;  keel  Ja 
July   1/29  est. 

No.  116,  same  as  above; 
launch  Sept.  1/29  est. 

No.  117,  same  as  abo' 
launch  Dec.   1/29  est. 
One   all-welded  tanke 
One  all-welded  tanker. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris   Heights,    N.    Y. 

Solana.  hull  2930,  106  -  foot  cruiser 
for  W.  C.  Robinson,  Pittsburgh;  2  Speed- 
way diesel  engs.;  deliver  May  15/29  est. 

Alida,  hull  2936,  75ft.  commuter 
boat  for  B.  H.  Borden;  2  300-H.P.  Speed- 
way engs.;  deliver  June   1/29  est. 

Redv.ing,  huU  3937,  66ft.  day  cruiser 
for  G.  B.  Hoppin;  2  170-H.P.  Speedway 
engs.;   deliver  July   1/29   est. 

Dolphin,  hull  2938,  66ft.  day  cruiser 
for  H.  Murray;  2  170  H.P.  Speedway  engs.; 
debver  Aug.   1/29  est. 


30/29  : 
keel  Feb.  6/29; 
el  May  1/29; 
stock. 
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DEFOE   BOAT  8C  MOTOR  WORKS, 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.E.  Whitehouse. 

Yoreda,  hull  131,  steel  yacht,  for  Aaron 
De  Roy,  Detroit;  105  L.B.P.;  17  beam;  6 
loaded  draft;  14  mil.  loaded  speed;  110 
D.W.T.;  250  H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  Aug. 
1/28:  launched  May  15/29;  deliver  June 
1/29  est. 

Olive  K.,  hull  13  3,  steel  yacht  for  C.  F. 
Kettering,  Detroit;  169  L.B.P.;  26  beam; 
12  loaded  draft;  15  knots  speed;  600 
D.W.T.;  1000  I. H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Jan. 
15/29;  launch  July  1/29  est.;  deliver  Aug. 
15/29  est. 

Verona  J,  hull  134,  wood  yacht  for 
Albert  A.  Rose,  Detroit;  75'6"'  I.H.P.; 
14'6"  beam;  14'  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.; 
70  D.W.T.;  500  H.P.  gas  eng.;  keel  Jan. 
5/29;  launched  and  delivered  May  5/29. 

Robark,  hull  13  5.  wood  yacht  for 
K.  T,  Keller,  Detroit;  83  L.B.P.;  15'6" 
beam;  4'6"  loaded  draft;  14  M.P.H.  speed; 


WITT 
SIMPLEX 

^iarine  Type 

Frictionless  No.   19 

Pressure    Reducing   Valve 


PRESSURE  TO  REDUCE? 
Use  Witt's  Reducing  Valve 
RELIABLE— NOISELESS 

lostall   in  Any   Position 

Manufactured  by 

Vaughn- 
G.  E.  Witt  Co. 

(Successors  to  G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Inc.) 

4222-24-26-28   HolUs   Street,   EmetyvilU, 

Oakland,   Calif. 


82  D.W.T.:  300  H.P.  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
keel  Feb  15/29;  launched  June  1/29;  de- 
livery July    1/29   est. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 
V.  Davis,  New  York;  138'6"  L.B.P.;  18 
beam:  5  loaded  draft;  20  M.P.H. ;  150 
D.W.T.;  1400  I. H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
July  1  29  est.:  launch  Oct.  1/29  est.; 
dehver  Apr.  15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  137,  steel  yacht  for  M. 
H.  Alworth,  Duluth;  135  L.B.P.;  22  beam; 
6'9"  draft;  14  M.P.H.;  175  D.W.T.;  600 
I.H.P.  diesel  engs.:  keel  Apr.  15/29;  launch 
Sept.  1/29  C.St,:  deliver  Nov.  1/29  est. 
DRAVO  CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hull  614,  diesel  engined  towboat  for 
stock;  125'6"  x  26'6"  x  5'  6". 

Hulls  811-815  inc.;  five  steel  dump  scows 
for  American  Dredging  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
112  X  34  X  12  ft.;  one  delivered. 

Hull  816,  steel  oil  barge  for  American 
Dredging  Co.,  Philadelphia;  100  x  34  x 
10'3". 

Hull  817,  one  welded  steel  barge  for 
stock;  100  X  26  X  6'6". 

Hulls  821  to  825  inc.;  5  deck  scows  for 
New  York  Central  R.R.;  100'x33'8"x9'7". 

Hulls  826  to  829  inch;  4  1500-cu.  yd. 
dump  scows  for  Geo.  H.  Breymann  &  Bros., 
New  York. 

Hull  832,  steel  oil  barge  for  Atlantic, 
Gulf  y  Pac.  Co.,  100x30x  9  ft. 

Hull  833,  steel  floating  dry  dock  for  War- 
ner Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Hulls  834-837  inc.,  4  merchandise  barges 
for  Commercial  Transp.  Co.,  Monroe,  La.; 
130  x  30  X  7'6". 

Hulls  838-843  inc.,  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  stock. 

Hulls  858  to  876  inch,  19  standard 
M.R.C.  type  steel  barges  for  U.S.  Engineers" 
Office.  Memphis:  16  delivered. 

Hulls  877  to  882  inch,  6  standard  M.R.C. 
type  steel  barges  for  U.S'.  Engineers"  Office, 
Memphis. 

Hulls  883-S92  inch,  10  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Arundal  Corp.,  Baltimore; 
130  X  34  X  8'9". 

Hulls  893  to  898  inch,  six  steel  hopper 

type  coal  barges  for  Island  Creek  Coal  Co., 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    Sc    DRY 

DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Hull  109,  dredge  hull  for  Gahagan  Const. 
Co.,  160  X  40  X  I3'6";  keel  Mar.  13/29; 
launched  June  1/29. 

Hull  110,  steel  welded  barge  for  Henry 
Steers,  Inc.:   116  x  34  ft.;  800  D.W.T. 

Hull  111,  steel  welded  barge  for  0"Brien 
Bros.:  120  X  36  ft.;  1200  D.W.T. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Myron  C.  Taylor,  hull  269,  bulk  freighter 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B-P.;  60 
beam;  19  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  speed;  12,000 
gr.  tons;  TE  engs.  2250  I.H.P.  2  W.T. 
boilers;  keel  Mar.  14/29;  launch  July  6/29 
est.:  dehvery  Aug.  1/29  est. 

Hull  271,  steel  dump  scow  for  Dumbar 
y  SuHivan  Dredg.  Co.:  168  x  40  ft.; 
keel  5/29/29;  deliver  7/1/29  est. 


HOWARD  SHIPYARDS   a:   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffcrsonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Hull  1660,  lighthouse  tender  for  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  100x30x5';  keel 
Mar.  11/29;  launched  5/10/29;  deliver 
6/16/29  est. 

Hull  1677,  track  barge  for  Yourtel-Rob- 
erts  Sand  Co.,  Chester,  111.;  195x30x6'6". 

Hulls  1673-1676,  four  combination  cargo 
and  oil  barges  for  American  Barge  Line  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.;  150x35x11';  one  keel 
5/10/29. 

Houghland.  hull  1672.  steel  hull  for  tow- 
boat  for  Walter  G.  Hougland,  Bowling 
Green.  Ky.  86x22'x42";  keel  4/2/29; 
launch  6/10/29  est. 

Hulls  1667-1671,  five  steel  motorboats 
for  U.S.  Engineers,  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  30  x 
7'6"x2'6";  3  keels  May  23,  29,  31/29. 

Hull  1661,  stock  towboat;  steel;  148x30x 
5  ft. 

M/>lNITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 

Hull  244,  diesel-electric  dipper  dredge 
for  Great  Lakes  Dredge  ^  Dock  Co..  156 
L.B.P.;  43  beam;  10  ft.  draft  aft;  keel  Aug. 
30/28;  launched  Dec.  18/28;  delivered  June 
1/29. 

City  of  Saginaw,  hull  246,  car  ferry 
for  Pere  Marquette  Rail;  Co.;  368  L.B.P.  57 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines: 3600  I.H.P.  each;  4  Babcock  «  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;  keel  Mar.  4/29;  launch 
July  /29  est. 

City  of  Flint,  hull  247,  car  ferry,  sister  to 
above;    keel   May    1/29. 

Reality,  hull  248,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  78  long;  15  beam;  8'9"  depth; 
6'  draft;  150  H.P.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  eng.; 
keel  6/1/29  est. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 

Five  steel  cargo  barges  for  Inland  Water- 
ways Corp.;  230x45x11  ft.;  one  keel  June 
8/29. 

Two  steel  barges  for  Treadwell  Const. 
Co.;    100x26x6'6". 

One  steel  hull  for  New  York  State  Canal 
Comm.;   106x30x7  ft. 

MIDLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LTD. 
Midland,  Ontario 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  McLaughhn. 

Stadacona,  hull  24,  bulk  freighter  for 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Montreal; 
582  L.B.P.;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  11 
knots  speed;  12,000  D.W.T.;  T.E.  engs.- 
2800  I.H.P.;  3  Scotch  boilers;  15'3"  dia  x 
11'6"  Ig.;  keel  Apr.  17/29;  launch  Aug. 
/29  est.:   deliver  Sept.  /29   est. 

Midland  Prince,  converted  to  self-un- 
loadcr;   delivered  May   27/29. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent,  Leo.  E.  Wege. 

W.  W.  Fischer,  hull  169,  diesel  towboat 
for  Central  Sand  Co.;  120x26x51/2  ft.;  720 
I.H.P.;  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel;  keel  Feb 
15/29;  launch  July  1/29  est.     , 

Hull    175,  ferryboat,   for  Cheatham  Co., 


WM.   CORNFOOT,  Pr< 


GEO.  RODGERS,  Sec'y-Treas. 
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Tenn.;  gas.   eng.;  60x18x214  ft.;  keel  Jan. 
2/29;  delivered  Jan.  15/29.  . 

Hull  177,  tug,  owner  not  named;  Fair- 
banks-Morse dicsel  eng.;  50x12  ft.;  150 
H  P.;  launched  May  6/29;  deKvered 
5/10/29. 

Hull  178,  dredge,  100x36x8  ft.;  launched 
5/24/29. 

Hull  184,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  i  9Vi  ft.; 
keel  Feb.  12/29;  launched  May  1/29. 

Hull  185,  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  91/2  ft.; 
keel  Feb.  21/29;  launched  May  3/29. 

Hull  186.  deck  barge;  180  x  40  x  9I/2  ft.; 
keel  Mar.  7/29;  launched  May  10/29. 

Hull  187,  deck  barge,  110  x  32  x  7!4  ft.; 
keel  Apr.  6/29;  launched  May  20/29. 

Hulls  188-189,  two  deck  barges  for  stock; 
100x24x5  ft.;  keels  Mar.  21-28/29;  launch 
May  20/29  est. 

Hulls  190-191,  two  deck  barges  for  stock; 
75x20x5  ft.;  keels  Apr.  3-7/29;  launch 
May  15/29  est. 

Hull  192,  deck  barge  for  stock;  120  x 
30x6  ft.;  keel  Apr.  2/29;  launch  May  25/29 
est. 

Hull  193.  deck  barge  for  stock;  110  x 
28  X  714  ft.;  keel  4/28/29;  launched  5/ 
29/29. 

Hulls  194-195,  2  deck  barges  for  stock; 
100  X  24  X  5  ft.;  keels  June  14-19/29  est. 

Hull  196,  drydock,  42  x  36  x  5  ft.;  keel 
July  1/29  est. 

Hulls  197-199  inc..  three  deck  barges; 
100x26x6!,<  ft.;  keels  June  1-5-10/29. 

Hull  200,  towboat,  owner  not  named; 
56xl4x5'6";  keels  July  15/29  est. 

Hulls  201-4  inc.,  five  deck  barges  for 
stock;   130x32x8  ft. 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING  8C 

DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing   Agent;    Jas.     Plummer,     233 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  light  cruiser  CL-30 
for  United  States  Navy,  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  May  1/28;  deliver  June 
13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL'31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  deliver  Mar. 
13/31  est. 

Pennsylvania,  hull  329,  18  -  knot  express 
passenger  liner  for  Panama  Pacific  Line; 
613'3"  L.O.A.;  80'  beam;  52'  depth;  two 
turbine-driven  electric  motors;  8  Babcock  y 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers;  keel  Oct.  15/28; 
launch  July  10/29  est. 

City  of  Elwood,  hull  331,  diesel  conver- 
sion for  U.S.  Shipping  Board. 

Ward,  hull  3  32,  diesel  conversion  for 
U.S.  Shipping  Board. 

Hulls  335-336,  two  house  barges  for 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Co.:  keels 
Mar.  11/29;  launched  5/9/29;  delivered 
5/11/29. 

Not  named,  hull  3  37.  passenger  liner  for 


A  G.W.I.  Nav.  Co..  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed;  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel  Aug./29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  338,  sister  to  above;  keel 

Sept.  /29  est.  ^ 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent;  J.  W.  Meeker. 
Salt  Lake  City,  light  cruiser  for  United 
States     Navy;     10,000     tons     displacement; 
launched  Jan.  23/29;  deliver  July  9/29  est. 
Chester,  hght  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States    Navy,     10,000     tons     displacement; 
keel    Mar.    7/28;    launch    7/3/29    est.;    de- 
liver June  13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  6?  Co.,  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37  5 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-elcctnc  ma- 
chinery; keel  Feb.  4/29;  launch  Sept./29 
est.;  deliver  Apr./30  est. 

Hull  390,  carfloat  for  Erie  R.R.  Co.; 
366x38xlO'5";  keel  5/29/29;  launch 
July  /29  est.;  deliver  Aug./29  est. 

Hull   391,  same  as  above;  keel  May/29; 
launch  July  /29  est.;  deliver  Aug.  /29  est. 
Hull  392.  same  as  above. 

THE  PUSEY  &.  JONES  CORP., 

Wihnington,  Del. 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Bradford. 

Acania,    hull    1038,     twin     screw     diesel 

yacht  for  Arthur  E.  Wheeler,  New  York; 

126  L.O.A.;  2r6"  beam;  8'6"  app.  loaded 

draft;  2  250-B.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Oct. 

18/28;  launched  Jan.  26/29;  delivered  May 

11/29. 

Tidewater,  hull  1039,  oil  tanker  for 
Tide  Water  Oil  Co.;  225  L.B-P.;  44  beam; 
15'6"  loaded  draft;  IOI/2  knots  speed;  2300 
D.W.T.;  diesel-electric  power;  1000  LH.P.; 
keel  Jan.  12/29;  launched  Apr.  23/29;  de- 
liver June  20/29  est. 

Nakhoda.  hull  1040,  yacht  for  Fred 
J.  Fisher,  Detroit;  236  L.O.A.;  34  beam; 
19  depth;  12'6"  draft;  2  1100  H.P.  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Feb.  12/29;  launch  July  20/29 

Rene,  hull  1041,  yacht  for  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  New  York;  same  as  above; 
keel  Feb.  12/29;  deliver  Aug.  15/29  est. 

Cambriona,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named;  same  as  above;  keel  Mar.  12/29; 
launch  Aug.  20/29  est.;  deliver  Sept.  15/29 

Not  named,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  ii  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York:  168'9"  long,  28'  beam;  two  500- 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  June  12/29  est.; 
deliver  Dec.  /29  est. 

THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Office.  Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

John  M.  Dennis,  hull  2,  screw  double-end 
ferryboat  for  Claiborne-Annapolis  Ferry 
Co.-  198'  LB. P.;  60'  beam;  90'0"  loaded 
draft;    14    mi.    speed;    1188    D.W.T.;    Fair- 


CALMAR  Rustless  Electric  Steel 

For 

PROPELLERS 
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WARMANJSTEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES:  CALIFORNIA 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Hough  &  Egbert 

Incorporated 

519  Robert  Dollar  Building 

San   Francisco 

Marine    Surveyors 

Consulting   Engineers 

Plant,    Speciiicationa,   Supervision 

Bureau  Veritas,  Surveyors 

Sales  Agents 

lot 

Marine  Equipment 

Representing: 

BRIDGEPORT  BRASS  COMPANY 

Condenser  Tubes. 


C.  M.  LANE  LIFE  BOAT  CO. 

Life  Boau. 

R.  H.  LAVERIE  St.  SONS,  Inc. 

Material  Testing  and  Inspection. 

THE   PRESCOTT   COMPANY 

Prescott    Tractors. 

WALTER  KIDDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Rich   Smoke  Detecting  System. 
Lux   Fire    Extinguishing   System. 

VICTORY  FLUSHOMETER 
VALVES 

HOUGH  PATENT  BOILER  FEED 
CHECKS. 

DOUBLE  SEAL  PISTON  RINGS. 


PARKE  &: 
KIBELE 

INCORPORATED 


Engineers  and  Machinists 
SHIP  REPAIRS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Manufacturer!  of 

"Kibele  Straight  Line  Boiler 
Feed  Water  Controls" 

"Tobin  Commercial  Gas  Burners** 
"Kibcle  Automatic  Steam  Atomiz- 
ing Oil  Burners" 


San  Pedro,   Calif. 
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V"  Pilot 

PACKING 


tor 


Main    Engine    Reciprocatir 
Rods,  H.P.,  LP.,  or  L.  P. 

Turbine,      Rotary     Steam     Glands, 
High  or  Low  Speed. 

Expansion    Glands. 

Valve   Stems   of   Main  or   Auxiliary 
Engines. 

Stop  Valves,  Steam,  Water  or  Oil. 

Pumps,      either     Steam     oc     Water 

Air   Compressors,    H.    P.   or   L.    P. 
Petroleum    Oil    Pumps,    either    Hot 

or   Cold. 
High    Speed    Engines    with    splash 

feed    lubrication. 
Steam  Steering  Engines,  Winches. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY 
ASBESTOS  CO. 

Main  Office:  1  Water  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Manager: 

RAYMOND  L  JONES 

37    Spear    Street,    San    Francisco. 

Wilmington:  E.  L.   Leser,   209  Avalon  Blvd. 


Special 
ArmatureMetal 

Special 
Diesel  Metal 
for  Bearings 

Zinc  Plates 
for  Boilers 

Galvanizing  and 
Sherardizing 

JOHN  FINN 
METAL  WORKS 

372-398  Second  Street 

San  Francisco 
304-306  East  3rd  Street 

Los  Angeles 

1934   Railroad  Avenue 

Seattle 


banks-Morse  direct  diesel  drive;  two  450- 
I.H.P.  engs.;  keel  Feb.  18/28;  launched 
Dec.  l')/28;  deliver  June  13/29  est. 

Hydrographer,  hull  3,  steel  diesel-electric 
survey  boat  for  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  I67'5"  L.O.A.; 
143'  L.B.P.;  31'6"  molded  beam;  18'2" 
minimum  depth  to  top  of  main  deck  at 
side;  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10'6" 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  11'6"  draft, 
aft;  2'  drag;  2  400-hor5epower  Winton  die- 
sel engines;  Westinghousc  generators  and 
auxiliaries;  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelling  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.   18/28. 

City    of   Norfolk,    hull    4,    diesel-electric 
ferryboat  for  Norfolk  County  Ferries,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;  173'  L.O.A.;  146'  L.B.P.;  57' 
beam     over-all;      37'     beam     of     hull     at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  two  General 
Electric    270kilowatt   generators;   one   Gen- 
eral-Electric propelling  motor  of  650  H.P., 
keel  Feb.  1/29;  launch  June  1/29  est. 
SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 
Not   named,   hull    265,   steel   hull,   steam 
driven,  patrol  vessel  for  Supervisors  of  New 
York    Harbor,    39    Whitehall    Street,    New 
York;    114    L.B.P.;    121'5'/2"    L.O.A.;    24 
molded   beam;    lO'l'/a"   mean   draft;  T.   E. 
engs.-  Babcock  &  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers;  keel 
Apr.    6/29:    launch    10/12/29    est.;    deliver 
12/12/29  est. 
SUN   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 

Chester,  Pcnn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
Not  named,  hull  116,  passenger  and 
freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc.,  New  York;  450  L.B.P.; 
6r6"  beam;  26'  loaded  draft:  13  knots 
speed-  93  50  D.W.T.;  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Mar.  14/29:  launch  Sept.  14/29 
est.-  deliver  Nov.   15/29  est. 

Blue  Sunoco,  hull  117,  tanker  for  Sun 
Oil  Co  ■  245  L.B.P.;  43  beam;  15'6"  loaded 
draft;  8  knots  speed:  2300  Bessemer  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Jan.  14/29;  launched  Apr.  6/29; 
delivered  Apr.  12/29. 

Cayuga  Sun.  hull  118.  oil  tank  barge  for 
Sun  Oil  Co.;  188'6"  L.B.P.,  31'  breadth, 
11 '6"  depth;  6000  bbls.  capacity  on  9ft. 
draft:  diesel-electric  propulsion;  2  Bessemer 
diesels,  Westinehouse  motors;  keel  Mar. 
n/29;  launch  June  8/29  est. 

Senaca  Sun.  hull  119,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Mar.  18/29;  launch  July  15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  120.  single-screw,  diesel 
tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co.,  13,400  D.W.T.; 
keel  6/5/29;  deliver  11/30/29  est. 

Unnamed,  hull  121,  steel  oil  barge  for 
Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  New  York;  188'6"  x  31' 
X  11 '6":  6000  bbls.  capacity  on  9'  draft; 
keel  5/20/29;  launch  7/18/29  est.;  deliver 
8/27/29   est. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING    CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Purchasing  Agent.  Otto  Hall. 
Not  named,  hull   182.  fire  boat  for  City 
of  Detroit;  125  LB, P.;  29  beam:  10  loaded 
draft:    14    mi,    speed;      comp.     engs.;      950 
I.H.P.;  2  B.  &?  W.  boilers;  deliver  Aug./29 
est. 

TODD   DRYDOCK,   ENGINEERING    SC 
REPAIR   CORP., 
Brooklyn.    N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent.   H.  J.  Shannan. 
Yorkville,    hull     45,    steel    double  -  end 
ferryboat   for   City  of  New   York,   Dept.   of 
Plant  and  Structure;   151   L.O.A.:   53  beam 
over  guards;  37'6"  molded  beam;  depth  to 
top  of  beams  14'3";  draft  8'3":  steam  engs,; 
keel  Nov,   1/2S:  launched  Mar.  28/29;  de- 
livered   Apr.    5/29. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS.  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor.  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Dongan    Hills,    hull    781,    ferryboat    for 


Dept.  of  Plant  and  Structure,  City  of  New 
York;  267'  long;  66'  breadth  over  guards; 
46'  molded  beam;  19'9"  molded  depth; 
comp.  engs.;  4000  I.H.P,;  W.  T.  boilers; 
keel  June  13/28;  launched  Mar.  19/29;  de- 
liver June  7/29  est. 

Pittsburg,  hull  784,  dredge  hull  for  At- 
lantic, Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.;  162  L.B.P.;  44 
beam;  15  loaded  draft;  keel  Feb.  26/29. 

Hull  785,  pile  driver  for  City  of  New 
York,  Dept.  Docks;  56x29x7'9";keel  3/25/- 
29;  launch  5/11/29  est.;  deliver  6/15/29 
est. 

Unnamed,  hull  790,  tug  for  Standard 
Transp.  Co.,  New  York;  91'6"x22'xl0'9"; 
12  loaded  speed;  comp.  eng.  500  I.H.P.,  1 
Scotch  boiler  12'6"xll';  keel  June  25/29 
est. 

Unnamed,  hull  791,  tug,  sister  to  above; 
keel  June  25/29  est. 
THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 

Hull  77,  mooring  and  fascine  barge  for 
U.S.  Engineering  Office,  Memphis;  250  x 
26  X  7  ft.;  keel  Mar.  14/29;  launched  and 
delivered  May  10/29. 

Hull  78,  same  as  above:  keel  Mar.  20/29; 
launched  and  delivered  May  25/29. 

Captain  George,  hull  79,  single  screw 
tugboat  for  U.S.  Engineers  office,  Galves- 
ton; 65'6"xl7'x7'7!/2";  190  B.H.P.  Winton 
diesel  eng.;  keel  Mar.  29/29. 

Beverly,  hull  80,  steel  tug,  U.S.  En- 
gineers, Philadelphia;  65'6"xl7'x7'7!/2"  keel 
May  4/29. 

Unique,  hull  81.  yacht  for  Harold  M. 
Ward,  Charleston;  50  x  12  x  4  ft. 

Repairs 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD.,  Union  Plant. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs: 
stmrs.  Sierra,  Grays  Harbor,  San  Carlos, 
El  Segundo,  Washington,  Horace  X.  Bax- 
ter,  H.  W.  Baxter,  Mayfair,  Coos  Bay  Barge 
No.  2,  ferry  Gold,  Golden  State,  m.s. 
Tosca,  Hawaiian  Standard,  Delta  Standard, 
Beulah.  yacht  Galatea,  tug  Sea  Ranger, 
fireboats  David  Scannell,  Dennis  T.  Sulli- 
van. Pipe  repairs:  Willkeno,  Bohemian 
Club,  1  forged  steel  tailshaft;  F.  H.  Hillman, 
Pacific  S.S.  Co..  Daisy  (also  drydock  and 
paint.)  1  cast  iron  propeller:  stmr.  La  Perla. 
Propeller  repairs:  Frank  G.  Drum.  Misc. 
repairs:  Lie.  Doricstar,  yacht  Volero  II.  La 
Placentia,  Castor,  Caliche,  Cepolis,  WiU- 
boro,  Skramstad,  Ruth  Alexander,  Pacific 
Trader,  Varanger,  City  of  Honolulu,  Fern- 
cliff,  Nordanger,  Helen  Winmont,  Orkan- 
ger,  yacht.  Alpha.  Limon,  San  Mateo,  Cali- 
fornia Standard,  Point  Fcrmin,  Makura,  San 
Mateo.  Solana,  Mongolia,  Mexican,  Point 
San  Pedro,  Esparta,  Bohvar,  La  Perla,  Cali- 
fornia, Mana,  Point  Montar,  Wm.  Dono- 
van, Daisy  Gadsby,  Daisy  Putnam,  Tamal- 
pais. 

CHARLESTON  DRY  DOCK  SC 

MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Charleston,  S.C. 

General  repairs.  Sacarappa.  New  bottom 
in  tender:  Palmetto.  Oil  system  in  tugboat: 
Lockwood. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  Si  SHIP- 
YARD,  Prince  Rupert,   B.C. 

Dock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  hull  and  mach- 
inery repairs:  30  fishing  boats.  Dock,  clean, 
paint,  misc.  hull  repairs:  8  scows.  Misc.  hull 
and  engine  repairs  not  requiring  docking: 
44  fishing  boats.  105  commercial  jobs. 
U.S.  NAVY  YARD,  Bremerton,  Wn. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  Omaha,  Nechcs,  Percival,  William 
Jones.  Misc.  repairs:  Gannet.  Misc.  repairs 
incident  to  operation  as  district  craft:  Maho- 
pac.  Tatnuck,  Swallow,  Challenge,  Pawtuc- 
ket,  Sotoyomo. 


Federal  Paints 

For  Every  Marine  Need 

From  Sailing  Ship  to  Ocean  Liner 
-The  Shipowner  can  check  his  paint  and 
protective  requirements  on  the  Federal  List 


Anti-Corrosive 

s/ 

Anti-Fouling 

s/ 
si 

Boottopping 

Cabin  Paints 

si 

Copper  Paints 

s/ 

Deck  Paints 

si 

Deck  House  Paints 

si 
si 
si 

Engine  Room  Paints 
Hold  Paints 

Red  Lead  (Mixed) 
Smoke  Stack  Paints 

si 

J 

Topside  Paints 

si 

Color  Card  on  Request 

The  Experienced  Buyer  of  Marine  Paints  knows  that  enduring  life 
is  True  Paint  Economy.  Give  your  ships  the  advantage  of  Federal 
Protection!  !  Years  of  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  marme 
compositions  and  preservatives  are  behind  the  statement:  "The 
Utmost  in  Ship  Protection!" 

The  Federal  Composition  &  Paint  Co.  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Agents,  with  stock,  at  all  principal  Pacific  maritime  ports 


Who  did  What 

—and  How 

HE  S.S.  Concor- 
dia recently 
took  delivery  of 
18  tanks  of 
Shell  marine  oils 
at  San  Pedro. 
TheChiefEngin- 
cer  of  this  Nor- 
wegian vessel  states:  "Since  using 
Shell  marine  engine  oil  I  have  re- 
duced the  Concordia's  oil  consump- 
tion three  liters  per  day.  or  nearly 
one  gallon.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
use  an  oil  of  such  superior  quality." 


The  steamer  Resolute,  round-the- 
world  liner  operated  by  Hamburg- 
American,  was  bunkered  from  the 
barge  Martinez  on  her  recent  one- 
day  stay  in  San  Francisco.  Our  il- 
lustration shows  the  Martinez  sup- 
plying the  huge  liner  with  Shell 
fuel  oil.  This  vessel,  like  many 
others  operated  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  line,  takes  on  Shell  oils 
at  the  principal  ports  of  the  world 
as  she  cruises  over  a  route  which 
embraces  33  countries.  This  route 
logs  38000  miles  on  land  and  sea  for 
the  tourist.  The  barge  Martinez  has 
a  capacity  of  13000  barrels  and  is 
capable  of  pumping  3000  barrels  of 
fuel  oil  per  hour.  The  Resolute  well 
deserves  the  title  "Queen  of  Cruis- 
ing Steamships."  It  is  noteworthy 
to  record  that  the  vessel  encounters 
distinctive  climatic  changes  and  for 
this  reason  the  choice  of  Shell  fuel 
oil  and  lubricants  is  fortunate. 


Pictured  above  is  the  S.S.  Kashu 
Maru  receiving  a  delivery  of  Shell 
marine  oil  at  the  Port  of  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.  The  Kashu  Maru  is  owned 
by  Fukuyo  Steamship  Company  and 
is  operated  from  Vancouver  to 
Japan.  Her  engines  are  steam,  triple 
expansion  type. 


The  Shell  Oil  Com- 
pany bunkers  and 
storage  facilities  at 
Martinez  (San 
Francisco).  Com- 
f'lele  fuel  and  lubri- 
cant supplies 
mined  at  all  times. 


Shell  Installations 
at  San  Francisco 

OHELL  fuel  uils,  diesel  oils,  lubricants  and  light 
^^  fuels  are  available  throughout  the  world.  No 
matter  what  your  ports  of  call,  you  11  find  Shell 
installations  conveniently  located  and  able  to  sup' 
ply  all  shipping  demands. 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 


D.  Stewart  Iglehart,  newly  elect- 
ed president  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
New  York,  was  among  the  first  to 
stake   his   career   on   the   economic 
development  of  South  America.  He 
joined  the  Grace  organization  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  after  graduation 
from   Columbia    University   and   is 
one  of  a  small  group  of  young  men 
whom  W.  R.  Grace,  founder  of  the 
company,  took  under  his  guidance 
and  trained  in  all  the  intricate  de- 
tails of  shipping  and  international 
finance.  Iglehart  spent  many  of  the 
early  years  of  his  career  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  where  he 
watched  at  close  hand  the  beginning 
of  the  present  era  of  large  indus- 
trial e.xpansion  and  development  of 
natural  resources.  He  studied  South 
America,     lived     with     its     people, 
learned   their    languages,    customs, 
history,  and  business  methods,  and 
pioneered  in  a  policy  of  good  will 
that  has  since  been  adopted  by  all 
companies  dealing  successfully  with 
South  America.  Iglehart  is  a  mem- 
ber   of    an    old    Maryland    family. 
He  succeeds  Joseph  P.  Grace,  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  organization 
who  becomes  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors. 


Edited  by  Jerry  Scanlon 


cording  to  announcement  made  at 
the  time  of  the  new  line's  entry  into 
the  trade.  The  first  steamer  of  the 
fleet  sailing  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  was  the  Windrush 
which  left  the  latter  port  on  June 
20  to  be  followed  by  the  Sagebrush 
on  July  15.  Monthly  sailings  are 
scheduled  by  the  line. 

Ports  of  call  on  the  Pacific  will 
be  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Portland,  Tacoma.  and 
Seattle.  The  company  will  handle 
general  cargo  westbound  but  lum- 
ber will  be  the  principal  commodity 
carried  eastbound.  The  Shepard 
Steamship  Company  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Shepard  &  Morse,  well  known 
Atlantic  coast  lumber  dealers,  who 
also  have  extensive  holdings  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Whether  or  not  the  new  line  will 
be  affiliated  with  the  intercoastal 
conference  has  not  been  announced. 
Monthly  sailings  will  be  adhered  to 
until  such  time  as  there  is  a  demand 
for  more  frequent  service,  when  ad- 
ditional tonnage  will  be  added  to 
the  line. 


A  recent  visitor  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  William  Weir,  who,  with 
his  brother  Andrew,  owns  the  fleet 
of  Andrew  Weir  &  Co.  of  London 
and  Glasgow.  Weir  said  that  the 
days  of  the  slow  freight  steamer  is 
passing  and  announced  that  six  new 
14-knot  freight  motorships  are  be- 
ing built  for  the  Bank  Line  for  its 
United  Kingdom-California-Orient 
service. 

"Our  company  has  decided  that 
the  day  of  the  ten  knot  steam-driven 
freighter  is  passing  and  that  sea- 
borne freight  hereafter  will  be  car- 
ried by  more  economical  and  effi- 
cient motorships,"  he  declared.  In- 
cluded in  the  Weir  fleet  are  twenty- 
two  motorships. 


Seeking  the  aid  and  cooperation 
of  all  sea  captains  and  mariners 
generally,  the  United  States  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  has  sent  out  a  warn- 
ing of  the  necessity  of  their  offices 
receiving  full  reports  of  weather 
conditions  at  sea  so  as  to  permit 
checking  up  on  storms  to  save  ship- 
ping. This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 


Latest  figures  from  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  show  that  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  ranks  second  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  for  reg- 
istered gross  tonnage,  with  only 
New  York  leading  it.  Four  ports  ot 
the  country.  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland,  and  Philadelphia, 
had  documented  vessels  that  reach- 
ed beyond  the  million  mark  in  gross 
tonnage.  San  Francisco  had  1,460,- 
758  tons  and  New  York  had  5,117,- 

083  tons. 

T.  E.  Rowe,  formerly  purser  on 
the  Dollar  liner  President  Wilson 
and  well  known  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  has  been  appointed  district 
passenger  agent  at  Naples  for  the 
Dollar  Line. 


Shepard    Steamship    Company,    a 

new  intercoastal  steamship  line, 
will  be  represented  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation  of  San  Francisco,  ac- 


Cadets  on  Panama-Pacific  liner  CaHfomia  taking  instruction 
wooanage,  j  ^^  ^^^^^  Connors,  third  officer. 


signaling.     Left  to  nglit: 

r,  Brooklyn;  David  Schot, 

York,  all  cadets; 
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McCormick's  frequent  sailing  schedule 
aids  Coastwise  shippers 

Fourteen  separate  sailings  every  week  between  Pacific  Coast  ports  gives 
shippers  speedy  service  on  Coastwise  shipments.  McCormick  ships  dock 
at  McCormick-operated  and  controlled  terminals  which  are  conveniently 
accessible  at  all  Pacific  Coast  ports.  No  shipment  too  large,  nor  too 
small,  to  receive  prompt  handling. 

With  more  than  21  vessels  plying  on  regular  schedule  between  Pacific 
Coast  ports,  McCormick's  Coastwise  Line  offers  excellent  faciUties,  rates 
and  connections  to  Coastwise  shippers. 

Your  next  Shipment  via  McCormick 


Me  Cor: 


^« 


SteamsKsp  Goxnpaxiy 


215  MARKET  STREET 
SA  N  FRANCISCO 
Dovenport  -3500 


Seattle 
Vancouver,  B.C 


COAST  TO  COAST   SERVICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 


York  and  a  convenient  additional  local  ; 
Colombia.  Despatch  and  efficiency  have 
in  freight  and  passenger  transportaric 


Eastboond 

Francisco         Los   Angeles 
July        4  Lv.  July    6 

July     U         Lv.   July   U 

July    18         Lv,  July  20 
Aug.      I        Lv.  Aug.     3 
Aug.     8        Lv.  Aug.  10 
Westbonnd 

York  Cristobal 


Lv.  July    9 
Lv.  July  n 

July  II         Lv.  July  23  Ar.  Aug. 

nillo,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,   Acajutla 

_  ..  __    .^ Corinto.  San  Juan  del  Sur,   Puntarenas,   Balboa 

Cristobal. 

*  Ports  of  call — Mazatlan,  Champerico.  San  Jo: 
Corinto.  Balboa.  Cristobal.  Puerto  Colombia 
bound  only),  and  New  York.       JRefrigerator  Space, 
Through  Bills  of  Lading  to  east  and  west  coast  pons  of  South  Americ 

PANAMA  MAIL 

Company 


i,v 


ined  by  a  fleet  of  eight  modern  vessels 

:ween  San  Francisco.   Havana  and  New 

I  Mexico.  Central  America,   Panama  and 

I  for  the  Panama  Mail  undisputed  leadership 


^ 


San  Francisco 
2  Pine  Street 


Los  Angeles 
548  S.  Spring  St. 


New  Yoffc 
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portant  functions  of  the  weather 
bureau  which  is  seeking  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  shipping  world 
just  what  the  service  does  for  them. 
A  bulletin  just  issued  states  that 
last  September  the  masters  of 
three  ships  rendered  an  outstanding 
public  service  by  sending  to  the 
weather  bureau  its  first  informa- 
tion of  the  great  West  Indian  hur- 
ricane of  that  month.  Two  of  these 
masters  were  Captain  L.  T.  Watkins 
of  the  American  steamer  Commack 
and  Captain  A.  O.  Oden,  American 
steamer  Clearwater.  The  name  of 
the  master  on  the  British  steamer 
Inanda  is  not  known.  It  was  upon 
the  information  furnished  by  these 
shipmasters  that  the  weather  bur- 
eau was  able  to  announce  the  exist- 
ence and  location  of  the  hurricane, 
plot  its  path,  and  disseminate  pro- 
per information  throughout  all 
threatened  territory  and  save  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  shipping 
and  many  lives. 

Tests  showing  that  the  United 
States  Navy's  new  submarine  es- 
cape apparatus,  the  "lung,"  is  effec- 
tive in  water  pressure  at  a  depth  of 
300  feet  were  conducted  recently  at 
the  Washington  Navy  yard  in  the 
experimental  tank  for  diving,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  by  the 
Navy  Department.  Heretofore  the 
tests  have  been  conducted  to  a 
depth  of  only  200  feet  both  in  the 
tank  and  under  actual  conditions  at 
sea. 


San  Pedro  will  bid  adieu  to  the 
old  army  transport  Buford  which 
recently  was  sold  to  Japanese  in- 
terests for  scrapping.  The  vessel 
recently  arrived  in  the  port  with 
3500  tons  of  gypsum  from  San 
Marcos  island.  She  will  complete 
cargo  and  sail  for  Osaka.  Captain 
A.  G.  Lauer  will  be  in  command. 


Stanley  King,  who  for  some  time 
past  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Dol- 
lar Line  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the 
President  Jackson  for  Manila  where 
he  assumes  new  duties  as  traveling 
passenger  agent  for  the  company. 
This  is  the  first  time  any  steamship 
company  has  had  a  traveling  pas- 
senger agent  in  the  Philippines,  ac- 
cording to  Hugh  Mackenzie,  pas- 
senger traffic  manager. 


Sir  William  Reardon  Smith  (left)  and  Captain  Robert  Dollar,  in  the  offices  of  Ae  la««  « 

si,  Frandsco,  where  these  two  internationally  known  shipp.ng  operators  met  recently  for 

the  first  time. 


rapidly  becoming  cognizant  of  the 
market  opportunities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  said  that  a  favorite  route 
today  is  to  operate  from  Europe  to 
the  Orient,  with  cargo,  cross  the 
Pacific  with  ballast  and  obtain 
cargo  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  for  the 
home  trip. 


Three  new  branch    offices    were 
opened  by  the   Hamburg-American 
Line  during  the  past  month,  one  in 
St.  Louis,  one  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
one  in  Seattle.  Before  the  opening 
of  these  offices  the  company  was 
represented   in   these   localities   by 
district    passenger    agents.     Edwin 
Gaffron  will  be  in  charge  of  the  St. 
Louis  office,  with  the  title  of  south- 
western passenger     manager    with 
territory  including  Missouri,  South- 
ern    Illinois,     Kansas,     Oklahoma, 
Texas,   and  Louisiana  west  of  the 
Mississippi.     William  P.  Montague 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office  with     headquarters     at    807 
South  Hill  Street.  Seattle  office  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Paul  G. 
Naef,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  San  Francisco  office  for  several 
years.     E.   A.   Winkler    is    Pacific 
Coast  passenger  manager    for    the 
company  and  he  has  just  concluded 
a  tour  of  Pacific  Coast  cities  in  be- 
half    of     the     Hamburg-American 
Line. 


of  Sydney  back  to  Japan  discovered 
her  in  an  unseaworthy  condition. 
Negotiations  were  called  off  and 
they  purchased  the  Star  of  Iceland 
instead.  The  Star  of  Iceland  was 
formerly  the  British  bark  Willscott. 
In  1898  she  was  towed  into  San 
Francisco,  having  been  dismasted 
and  seriously  damaged,  having 
passed  through  a  typhoon  off  the 
•China  coast. 


During  the  Pacific  Coast  visit  of 
T.  L.  Duff,  one  of  Scotland's  lead- 
ing shipowners  and  operators,  he 
told  Vancouver  maritime  leaders 
that  British  shipping  interests  are 


The  famous  old  bark  Star  of 
Iceland  has  been  sold  by  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association  to  Japanese  in- 
terests and  was  fitted  out  at  Ala- 
meda for  the  long  trip  to  Nippon. 

The  Japanese  captain  and  crew 
which  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
some  time  ago  to  sail  the  bark  City 


As  the  Matson  South  Seas  liner 
Ventura  was  homeward  bound  be- 
tween Pago-Pago  and  Hawaii,  Cap- 
tain Walter  L  Green,  second  officer 
of  the  vessel,  succumbed  to  an  ill- 
ness of  only  a  few  days  on  June  7. 
Captain  Green,  while  he  never 
commanded  a  vessel,  held  a  mas- 
ter's license.  The  sea  called  Captain 
Green  when  he  was  a  youth  of  15 
years  of  age.  His  father.  Captain 
Charles  J.  Green,  who  resides  in 
Alameda,  now  retired,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  skippers  in  coastwise 
service.  Captain  Green,  Sr.,  has  been 
shoreside  since  he  left  the  McCor- 
mick  coaster  Multnomah. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Ventura, 
Captain  Green  sailed  on  the  Mat- 
sonia  and  other  vessels  of  the  com- 
pany's fleet.  He  was  chief  officer 
for  several  years  aboard  the  Pan- 
ama Mail  liner  Colombia  with  Cap- 
tain A.  C.  Paulsen,  now  skipper  of 
the  liner  Guatemala.  He  also  served 
as  chief  officer  aboard  the  trans- 
pacific liner  President  Pierce  under 
Captain  G.  T.  January,  when  the 
vessel  sailed  under  the  old  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company. 

Captain  Green's  brother.  Captain 
Charles  J.  Green,  was  a  victim  of 
the  sea  when  the  steamer  Roanoke 
foundered  off  the  California  Coast 
around  1916. 
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ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST    REGULAR    FREIGHT    SERVICE 

(>-ia     Panama     Canal) 

Weckl>'    from    Balrimore     and     New     York, 

Bi-weekly-     from     Norfolk     and     Portland,     Me.,     to 

Los  Angeles,   San   Francisco,   Oakland,   Seattle,  Tacoma, 

nd   Vancouvi       ~  " 


(O.h.:, 


Indi 


OIUt 


ATLANTIC  COAST  TO   HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 

Regular    semi-monthly    sailings    from    New    York — monthly    sailings    direct 

irom    U.     S.     Gull,     Baltimore,     Philadelphia,     and     Boston     to     Hawaiian 

Islands    without     transshipment. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington), 

SAN  FRANCISCO.   PORTLAND. 

(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


(Pier  35) 
230  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SEATTLE— L.   C.   Smith  BIdg.         PORTLAND- 


GENER.AL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIHC  COAST 
Phone  SUttcr  3600  LOS   ANGELES— 711   Van   Nuys  BUg- 

CAM   ITD  A  KT,-TC,"r->     ,-  A  I  It-  ^AN  DIEGO— Municipal  Pier  No.   1 

SAN   FRANCISCO.   CALIF.  HONOLULU— 312  Hawaiian  Electric  Building. 

VANCOUVER   Agents— B.    W.    Greer   St   Son,    Lt< 
'Idg.  Bank  of   Nova  Scotia   Building. 
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JOHNSON  LINE 


Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
To  and  From 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  fe?  Baltic  Ports, 

MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND   FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San  Francisco — Puget   Sound — British   Columbia — Monthly   Sailings. 
FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  8C  CO. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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LOS  ANGELES 

M   F   6=  H.  R,  McLAURlN 
618   Central  Bldf, 


YOU    SAVE   two 
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Captain  Walter  Green  is  survived 
by  his  widow  and  two  children  who 
reside  in  Alameda.  Along  the  water- 
front of  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the 
Far  East  and  Atlantic  Seaboard,  as 
well  as  in  the  coastal  ports  of  the 
Spanish  Americas,  friends  were 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  untimely 
death  of  the  popular  officer. 


The  liner  Emma  Alexander  plys 
her  coastwise  course,  but  "Benny" 
Martland,  who  has  served  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  vessel  from  the  time 
she  was  cradled,  is  missing  from 
his  post.  He  died  on  May  8,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  stand-by  for  the 
signal  from  the  bridge  as  the  vessel 
was  "turning  over"  for  the  trip  to 
San  Francisco. 

"Benny"  Martland  passed  away  in 
the  arms  of  his  life-long  friend  and 
associate.  Earl  Fomi,  first  assist- 
ant, who  had  served  with  Martland 
for' sixteen  years.  Forni  had  never 
served  another  Chief  Engineer  and 
upon  the  latter's  passing  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Martland  as 
master  of  the  engine  room  of  the 
Emma  Alexander. 

When  the  keel  of  the  Emma  Alex- 
ander (ex-Congress)  was  laid  in 
1913  at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  Mart- 
land  and  Forni  stood-by  to  super- 
vise engine  installation.  Martland 
was  chief  of  the  Congress  when  she 
caught  fire  off  Coos  Bay  in  1916, 
and  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  that 
occasion. 

San  Diego  was  added  as  a  port  of 
call  for  the  Quaker  Line,  with  the 
arrival  of  the  freighter  Orient  from 
Philadelphia  on  June  28.  Harold  C. 
Smith,  district  manager  for  Wil- 
liams, Dimond  &  Co.,  announced 
that  all  vessels  of  the  line  will  call 
at  San  Diego  henceforth.  Williams, 
Dimond  &  Company  have  opened  of- 
fices in  San  Diego,  and  the  Spreckles 
Bros,  will  handle  the  terminal  work, 
Smith  announced. 


Service  Bureau  of  San  Francisco, 
Governor  C.  C.  Young  of  California 
signed  the  nautical  school  ship  bill 
passed  by  the  Legislature.  The 
measure  calls  for  an  appropriation 
of  $115,000  to  support  the  school. 
An  additional  appropriation  is  se- 
cured from  federal  authorities  an- 
nually for  maintenance  of  the 
school  ship  which  will  train  worthy 
young  men  for  deck  and  engine 
room  licenses. 

The  Shell  Oil  Company's  entire 
sales  department  in  Los  Angeles  are 
now  located  in  their  beautiful  new 
quarters  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Washington  Building  at  Third  and 
Spring  streets. 


William  Jordan,   second   electrician 
Panama-Pacific  liner  Virgima. 

E.  B.  Hoppel  is  chief  inspector  of 
the  weighing-  and  inspection  bur- 
eau of  the  United  States  Inter- 
coastal  Conference  which  recently 
started  to  function  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. H.  M.  Runyon,  Pacific  Coast 
representative,  who  has  charge  of 
the  appointment  of  all  the  inspec- 
tors, declared  that  the  bureau  was 
starting  out  under  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances. 

Following  the  efforts  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  American 
Legion,  and  a  committee  of  ship- 
ping men  led  by  Captain  A.  T.  Hun- 
ter, operating  manager  of  the  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Company,  and 
Walter  J.   Peterson   of  the  Marine 


Los  Angeles  Harbor  interests 
await  eagerly  the  decision  of  newly- 
elected  Mayor  John  C.  Porter  as  to 
whether  he  would  re-appoint  Clin- 
ton E.  Burge  as  harbor  commission- 
er or  appoint  a  new  official.  Burge's 
term  expires  July  1. 

Burge  has  been  active  since  his 
appointment,  and  many  of  his 
friends  hope  that  he  will  be  re- 
tained, as  he  has  been  an  active 
supporter  of  Walter  B.  Allen,  presi- 
dent of  the  Harbor  Commissioners. 
Confirmation  of  the  appointee  of 
the  mayor  is  made  by  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Council. 


C.  A.  Phelan,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  fuel  oil  sales  to  ships,  has  a  fine 
new  office  in  the  new  headquarters, 
and  the  day  that  the  new  offices 
were  occupied,  Mr.  Phelan  was 
busy  all  day  long  greeting  his 
friends  in  the  shipping  and  oil  ac- 
tivities of  Los  Angeles. 


la. 

William 
Panama 


Cronquist,  chief  electrician  on  the 
Mail  Line  motorship  City  of  Pan- 
is  now  visiting  Sweden  on  leave  of 
and  expects  to  be  married  on  fiis 
return  to  San  Francisco. 


Captain  Charles  AVhite,  inspector 
of  hulls,  and  Captain  Savine  Craft, 

inspector  of  boilers  of  the  United 
States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
in  Seattle,  are  back  on  the  job 
again,  having  just  returned  from  a 
water  trip  of  nearly  3000  miles  to 
Alaska. 

The  two  well-known  inspectors 
made  the  trip  aboard  the  steamer 
W.  M.  Tupper  to  Akutan  and  from 
there  boarded  a  Coast  Guard  cutter 
and  proceeded  to  Nome  and  St. 
Michael. 

The  ranks  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bar  Pilots  Asociation  were  broken 
on  May  29,  when  death  unexpected- 
ly called  Captain  William  P.  Canty, 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  best- 
known  mariners  on  the  Pacific. 

Fifty-one  years  of  age  and  in  the 
best  of  health  until  he  underwent 
what  was  thought  only  a  minor  op- 
eration, and  following  which  he  was 
reported  well  on  the  way  to  recov- 
ery, the  untimely  death  of  Captain 
Canty  was  a  shock  to  his  fellow 
shipmates  and  hundreds  of  friends. 
Captain  Canty  was  appointed  a 
bar  pilot  in  1916.  His  last  command 
was  the  tanker  Catania  in  the  coast- 
wise oil  trade.  He  started  his  sea 
career  at  14  years  of  age.  Captain 
Canty  planned  to  retire  and  take  up 
admirality  law  when  death  called 
him.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
two  children  who  reside  in  Oakland. 
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NORTHPACIFICCOASTLINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACinc  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


120  Market  Street 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
FITTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


The  Pioneer  %^rigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


Fmtest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service  to  New  Yorh 


S.S.  California 

S.S.  Mongolia 

S.S.  Virginia 

Sailing  every  other  Saturday 

from  San  Francisco 

Every  other  Monday 

from  Los  Angeles 


Via  Panama  and  Havana 
Carrying  First  and 

Tourist  Cabin  Passengers 

Largest  capacity  of 

Refrigerated   and 

Cool-Air  Space 


DIRECT  PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE. 
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^  M„ J™.  "r.Lco.  Panama  Pacific  Line       •>■-'  i:ir^^  J?.°^%»^ 

mj'l::LS^Tv'.''.,%;J^e'.  ■^''"         INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  CO 


^imunmmnmnmnnmmnnHHmiiiiHninmmmmmniiimmuinummmmnmmmnmmmuii^ 

I  ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  f 

I  PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE  % 

g  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  g 

AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN  g 

For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to  ^ 

I  E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc.  % 

^  General  Agents  Pacific  Coast  S 

g  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone— Douglas  8040-8041-8042  g 

g  B.  W.  GREER  fe?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  g 

g  NORTON,  LILLY  6?  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  g 

fjiHmnmmmmmmiHminnunnHnmmnmimmmumnimmimmmmmmmmumuuiuuuHnt 


i 


FURNESS  LINE  IQ^ 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE."  \l^^^^^^ 


Express.  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [PaciBc],  Ltd. 

Pacific  Coast   Agents 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
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Donors 

J.  Tynan 


Scores  Winners  Prizes 

rowsross  E.Hall Silver  Cup  J- 

IZ  net      L.  K.  Siversen  Set  of  Matched  Irons A.  S.  Gunn 

2nTrow  net  ::  E.  W.  Hannay  Set  of  Matched  Woods.^..Be  h.  Sh.p, 

3rd  low  net Dr.  Park  Zipper  Bag  Beth.  St.el 

4th  low  net E.  F.  Essner ^ol    Bag         A.  E.  Foster 

5th  low  net A.  S.  Gunn Cocktail  Shaker L.  K.  Siversen 

fith  low  net         F.  C.  Kobely  Golf  Shoes  J-  T.  Greany 

S  \Z  ::l  :.::H.  J.  LuecU  ..    Colf  Balls-l  doz R.  0.  Houghton 

Blind  boeev        *J-  J-  Tynan,  Jr Wooden  Cleek  H.  b.  Gray 

Special  prize'7.  A.  E.  Foster Matched  Woods Committee 

(Bethlehem  Standard 
*J.  J.  Tynan,  Sr.  and  Jr.  tied  on  Blind  Bogey.  Jr.  won  in  the  shake-up. 


FOR  two  successive  years  the 
Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd., 
has  held  an  annual  golf  tourna- 
ment. June  9,  last,  witnessed  the 
third  meet.  Thirty  players  had 
signed  up  for  the  tournament, 
twenty-eight  of  whom  migrated  to 
Sonoma  Mission  Inn  on  Saturday, 
June  8,  for  the  purpose  of  familiar- 
izing themselves  with  the  course. 

It  started  to  rain  about  11  o'clock 
Saturday  night  and  continued  stead- 
ily all  through  the  night,  so  that  on 
Sunday  morning  it  was  the  prac- 
tically unanimous  thought  that  the 
tournament  could  not  be  held.  How- 
ever, about  8:30  a  break  in  the  sky 
seemed  to  indicate  a  fairly  possible 
chance  to  continue  the  program, 
and  about  ten  minutes  before  "tee- 
ing off"  the  rain  stopped  and  did 
not  come  on  again  during  the  play. 
There  were  two  absentees  —  Dr. 
G.  F.  Cushman  and  W.  H.  E.  Usher 
being  unable  to  be  present.  This 
made  a  total  of  28  players— or  7 
foursomes,  who  were  arranged  as 
indicated  in  the  list  herewith. 

The  low  gross  was  won  by  E. 
Hall ;  low  net  by  L.  K.  Siversen.  The 
second  low  net  was  tied  with  an  80 
by  Hannay,  Gunn,  Essner,  and  Dr. 
Park.  The  four  tied  players  shook 
dice  for  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  low  net  prizes  respectively. 
Hannay  won  second.  Dr.  Park  third, 
Essner  fourth,  and  Gunn  fifth. 

Blind  bogey  was  arrived  at  by 
putting  the  ten  lowest  scores  on 
slips  of  paper  in  a  hat  and  having 
one  picked  out  by  Mr.  Gunn.  The 
first  number  drawn  was  87.  Mr. 
Tynan  and  "Buster"  were  tied  for 
this  and  they  shook  dice  to  deter- 
mine the  winner,  Buster  being  the 


successful  crapshooter.  Mr.  Foster 
was  awarded  the  special  prize  of 
"Bethlehem  Standard"  matched 
woods,  with  Vi  dozen  balls  and  1/12 
dozen  tees— he  being  the  lowest 
handicap  man  of  the  entire  group 
of  players  and,  turning  in  the  dis- 
graceful score  of  104,  was  consid- 
ered as  being  the  only  one  eligible 
for  a  prize  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Foster  donated  a  dozen  Silver 
King  golf  balls  for  the  low  net  of 
those  who  played  Saturday  after- 
noon. This  was  won  by  Mr.  Hannay, 
with  a  gross  score  of  95,  net  81. 

Players 

Set  Name  .        Gross     Net 

4— Barrett,  Dr.  G.  M 20  104    84 

2— Cotton  20  115     95 

2— Desmond,  C.  P 26  116     90 

1— Essner,  E.  F 18     98     80 

7_Farwell,  M 26  157  133 

3— Forster,  T 22  123  101 

2_Foster,  A.  E 12  104     92 

7— Gladstone,  H.  V 24  129  105 

4-Grav,  H.  E 14  101  87 

3— Greany,  J.  T 22  107  85 

3-Gunn,  A.  S 16  96  80 

3— Hall,  E 14  95  81 

1— Hannay,  E.  W 16  96  80 

6— Hooper,  T.  E 20  108  88 

1— Houghton,  R.  0 22  115  93 

2— Jurs,  P.  C 14  112  98 

5_Kobely,  F.  C 20  101  81 

7— Langton,  0 28  123  95 

5— Lennon,  H.  A 24  119  95 

4— Lueck,  H.  J 22  105  83 

5— McCune,  R 18  103     85 

6— Park,  Dr.  K.  C 22  102     80 

4_Siversen,  L.  K 16     95     79 

6— Spargo,  L 24  116     92 

7— Stevens,  E 20  111     91 

1— Tynan,  J.  J.,  Sr 20  107     87 

5— Tynan,  J.  J.,  Jr 18  105     87 

6— Wharburton,  A.  N...  24  133  109 
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GO  ON  THE 
MALOLO 


The  Smoking  Lounge  is  beautifully 
paneled  in  Oak 


...BE  IN  Hawaii 

NEXT  WEDNEDAY! 

HAWAII  ro  near?  Indeed, yes — now 
that  you  have  the  Malolo!  Reeling 
off  21  knots  every  hour,  she  lands  you 
in  Honolulu  just  four  days  out  of  San 
Francisco.  Sail  Saturday — be  in  Hawaii 
next  Wednesday. 

A  ship  to  ride  on,  the  Malolo  —  for 
luxury  as  well  as  speed!  Consider  the 
dining  saloon.  Here  is  room  to  seat  all 
guests  at  once.  And  menus  «ith  two 
score  dishes  to  intrigue  you. 

World  travelers  often  speak  of  the 
Malolo's  spaciousness.  Now  that  they 
mention  it,  we  do  notice  that  a  full  list 
of  passengers  never  crowds  this  ship's 
broad  decks  and  lounges.  Staterooms, 
too,  are  full-grown  size. 

With  the  Malolo  awaiting  you,  we 
well  imagine  that  Hawaii — glorious, 
restful  Ha\\'aii — goes  to  the  head  of  your 
travel  list.  You  can  get  all  the  details 
from  any  travel  agency  or  Matson  Line, 
215  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  723  W. 
'~~  Seventh  St.,  Los  Angeles;  1319  Fourth 

Avenue,  Seattle;  271  Pine  St.,  Portland. 

Matson  Line  >  <  25  steamers,  fastest  service 
HAWAII     '     SOUTH  SEAS    '     AUSTRALIA 


WORLD  WIDE  FREIGHT  AND  PALMER  5ER1E 

I ITI ITI 

Fr«qu«nt  Saillncx  Prompt  Forwarding 

102  SHIPS.  OVER  1,000,000  TONS 

57  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Ii>t«matlaruil  Mmreantllm  Marinm  Ccmtpuny 


White   Star   Lm. 
Atlantic   Transport   L 
Ley  land  L: 


Red   Scar   Line 
Panama   Pacific   Line 
Sur  Canadian  Service 
4450   Market  Street,   San   Francbco 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

Export  and  Domestic  Fir  Cargoes 

Cut  to  Order 

1    DRUMM  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


YARDS  AT 
ind,   Cal.  Loa  Antelu,  Cal.  San  Pedro,  Cat. 

STEAMERS: 

"El    Capiun"  "Ciicadc"  "Olrmpic'" 

"SiskiTOu"  "ShaBta" 

MOTORSHIP;  SCHOONER: 

"LaMen''  "Vigilant" 

Cable  Addrea.:  "Ekaywood." 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor  and  Coast  Towing 
SALVAGE  TUG  "SEA  SALVOR" 

THE  SHIPOWNERS  «   MERCHANTS 
TUGBOAT  COMPANY 

GREEN  ST.  WHARF   (PIER   1!) 

Telephones:      Davenport    3497-3498;    Davenport    4268 

OFHCE  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 
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San  Francisco  Propeller  Club  Launched 


Organized  by  leaders  in  the  mar- 
ine department  of  steamship  com- 
panies and  affiliated  concerns,  of- 
ficial launching  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  San  Francisco  was  herald- 
ed with  fitting  ceremonies  at  a  din- 
ner, Thursday  evening,  June  20,  in 
the  roof  garden  of  the  Hotel  Whit- 
comb.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  leaders  of  the  maritime 
life  of  the  port  were  present. 

Joseph  P.  Dolan,  United  States 
inspector  of  hulls  and  boilers,  is  the 
president  of  the  Propeller  Club; 
James  A.  Cronin,  superintendent 
engineer  and  naval  architect  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  (Calif.),  is 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, and  Captain  Stanley  Allen,  of 
the  marine  department  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Chairman  Cronin  in  an  opening 
address  to  the  assembled  gathering, 
comprising  engineers,  sea  captains, 
and  steamship  executives  afloat 
and  ashore,  sounded  the  key-note  of 
the  Propeller  Club  when  he  said: 
"The  purpose  of  this  club  is  pure- 
ly social.  In  general  it  will  be  in 
furtherance  of  good  fellowship,  a 
congregating  of  old  friends  and 
shipmates,  both  afloat  and  ashore, 
where  good  cheer  will  hold  forth." 
Charles  F.  Pratt  presided  as 
toastraaster,  and,  under  his  able  di- 
rection, a  fine  program  of  short 
talks  by  executives  of  the  various 
steamship  and  other  maritime  or- 
ganizations were  made,  as  well  as  a 
well-balanced  program  of  enter- 
tainment. 

Captain  Allen  reported  that  the 
roster  showed  more  than  two  hun- 
dred members  already  on  the  mem- 
bership roll,  with  applications  com- 
ing in  daily.  It  is  estimated  that 
within  three  months  five  hundred 
members  will  be  enrolled  in  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  board  of  governors'  plans  un- 
derway indicate  that  within  a  few 
months  permanent  headquarters 
would  be  secured.  In  the  meantime 
meetings  are  being  held  in  room 
1010  of  the  Santa  Fe  building. 

The  officers  and  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  "Propeller  Club"  are: 
Joseph  P.  Dolan,  president;  James 
A.  Cronin,  chairman  of  Board  of 
Governors;  Captain  Stanley  E.  Al- 
len, secretary-ti-easurer. 

The  Board  of  Governors  are: 
James  A.  Cronin,  chairman,  Kay 
Gunzel,  Edward  Brady,  Captain  A. 
T.  Hunter,  Fred  Cordes,  Frank  Fox, 


A  eroup  of  officers  and  governors  of  the  new  propeller  club  of  San  Franci«:o.  Left  to  right 
Parker,   1-red  '^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^j  ^,  g<„.e„ors,  and  Captain  G.  T.  January. 

Genereaux,  R.  W.  Giddings,  Joseph 
F.  Gisler,  John  T.  Greany,  Chas.  L. 
Grundell,  A.  S.  Gunn,  Ray  Gunzel. 

Jack  Hale,  P.  N.  Harding,  Wm. 
narrower,  Chas.  F.  Heath,  B.  Hed- 
strom,  Capt.  I.  N.  Hibbard,  M.  R. 
Hickman,  Stanley  Hiller,  J.  H. 
Hind  E.  J.  Holland,  Edward  S. 
Hough,  H.  E.  Hoy,  V.  W.  Hoxie, 
Capt.  A.  T.  Hunter,  Jas.  S.  Hines. 
K.  W.  Ingraham,  Geo.  Ingle. 
M.  H.  Jaehne.  M.  C.  Johnson,  Al- 
bert T.  Jones,  Gordon  E.  Jones.  ^ 

P.  F.  Keough,  Edward  D.  Keil, 
A.  E.  Kihn,  M.  J.  Klein,  C.  J.  Knud- 
sen. 

Capt.  G.  S.  Lapraik,  W.  La  France, 
J.  W.  Lalor,  C.  V.  Lane,  Oliver  Lang- 
ton,  Geo.  Larson,  C.  M.  LeCount, 
Capt.  B.  Lavitvin,  Nate  Levy,  H.  W. 
Lewis,  C.  A.  Lindh,  A.  E.  Lorber. 

J.  F.  McConkey,  C.  J.  McDonald, 
F.  McLean,  Dan  P.  Maher,  Abe 
Marks,  W.  E.  Martin,  Capt.  E.  W. 
Mason,  P.  P.  Mesquita,  N.  Micheli, 
Bernard  Mills,  R.  F.  Monges,  F.  F. 
Monson,  Jos.  A.  Moore,  A.  V.  Mora- 
bito,  Vincent  Morabito,  W.  R.  Muir, 
W.  Muir,  Wm.  Macdonald,  Sam 
Mills,  Pasquale  Marabito,  Geo.  M. 
Nave,  Carl  E.  Nordling. 

B.  J.  O'Conner,  B.  O'Donnell,  Jack 
O'Hare.  A.  E.   O'Leary,   M.   C.   Or- 
risch,  H.  Oxsen,  E.  M.  O'Donnell. 
Capt.  Geo.  Pavvesick,  Hugo  Pala- 


H.  Paladini,  Fred  McLean,  John 
Parker.  Captain  G.  T.  January,  V. 
W.  Hoxie,  and  William  Harrower. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
membership: 

Stanley  E.  Allen,  Geo.  A.  Armes. 
Jas.  Bullock,  Joseph  Bacciocco, 
L.  J.  Baldwin,  Henry  V.  Barbieri,  T. 
Sturgis  Barnes,  Geo.  E.  Batten,  H. 
Baxter,  W.  Luke  Biggins,  F.  W^ 
Blanch,  John  E.  Bolger,  H.  B.  Bol- 
ton, R.  E.  Borchgrevink,  R.  H.  Boyt, 
Ed  Brady,  Elmer  Butler,  A.  L. 
Becker,  H.  H.  Brann,  Charlie 
Blechen. 

E.  F.  Callaher,  V.  Carroll,  J.  F. 
Clements,  Wm.  Clinton,  J.  J.  Coney, 
D.  J.  Conlan,  F.  Conlan,  M.  F.  Coop- 
er, Fred  Cordes,  John  Cordes.  Wal- 
ter Cox,  Philip  A.  Coxon,  H.  E. 
Coyle,  J.  A.  Cronin,  Robert  Christy, 
Lew  L.  Collins,  John  L.  Connelly. 

J.  L.  Davies,  Oroville  Davis,  H. 
M.  Dawsen,  Frank  H.  De  Pue,  John 
Dodds,  Jos.  P.  Dolan,  Robert  Don- 
aldson, P.  T.  Draper,  Berry  E. 
Dunn,  Capt.  A.  A.  Dunning,  Thos. 
Dee. 

Carl  Eber,  W.  J.  Edwards,  Edw. 
B.  Egbert,  E.  F.  Essner,  Louis  Ets- 
Hokin,  W.  C.  Empey. 

Paul  Faulkner,  W.  J.  Flannagan, 
Thos.    B.    Forster,    Alfred   Fox,    F. 
Fox,  Ben  S.  Free,  Capt.  Jas.  Fox. 
Jas.  Gade,  H.  R.   Gelhaus,  E.  C. 
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Cool,  nialmy 

Vacatioii  Days! 

Have  them  THIS  SUMMER  m 
golden,  dreamy 

JUST  "over  the  horizon"  of  the  blue  Pacific — 
Hawaii  is  reached  by  a  delightful,  carefree  ocean 
voyage.  It  is  America's  island  paradise — cooled  by 
refreshing  trade  breezes — and  now  ablaze  with  mil- 
lions of  flower;!  You  can  sport  in  the  velvet  waters 
of  Waikiki — thrill  to  the  rush  of  the  outrigger 
canoes — play  golf  and  tennis  in  an  exotic  South  Sea 
setting — or  dream  through  lazy  golden  days  with- 
out a  care — without  a  thought  of  time. 

A  LASSCO  Sailing  every  Saturday — direct  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Honolulu,  over  the  smooth  South- 
em  Route.  A  LASSCO  cruiser  de  luxe  .  .  .  either 
the  '"City  of  Honolulu"  or  the  "City  of  Los  An- 
geles" sails  every  other  Saturday.  Splendidly  ser- 
viced liners  on  alternate  Saturdays. 

ALL-EXPENSE-TOURS— 3  to  5  weeks  from  Los 
Angeles  back  to  Los  Angeles,    including    trip    to 
Kilauea  Volcano  from  528 1,  depending  on  length 
of  tour,  accommodations  and  liner  selected. 
For  full  informalion,  apply 

ir.Assco  ■ 

LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

SAN  FR.\NOSCO 
685  Market  St.     Tel.  DA  venport  4210 

LOS   ANGELES 
730  So.  Broadway.  Tcl.  VA  ndikc  2421 

SAN  DIEGO 
213   E.  Broadway.         Tel.  Main  6348 


IDOLIAR 


IP  LINE 


"TRANS-PACinC" 

Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

WEEKLY   SAILINGS  between   Lob   Angeles 


Honolulu, 


Hong    Kong.    Manila- 

"ROUND-THE- WORLD" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    beween    Boston,     Ne»    York,    Havana. 

Colon,    Balboa,    Los    Angeles.    San   Francisco,    Honolulu,    Kobe.    Sbang. 

hai,    Hong    Kong,    Manila.    Suigapore,    Penang,    Colombo,    Sues.    Port 

Said.   Alexandria.   Naples,   Genoa,    Marseilles,   thence   New  York, 

"INTERCOASTAL  WEST  BOUND" 

Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY      SAILINGS     between     Boston,      New     York,      Lo8 

Angeles.    San    Francisco.      Cargo    for    Oakland,    Portland,    Seattle,    and 

Inland  Destinations  subject  to  San  Francisco  transhipment. 

"TRANS-PACinc  FREIGHT  SERVICE" 


For  Complete  Information  Apply  to 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

ROBERT  DOLLAR  BUILDING 

311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Garfield    4500. 

CENTRAL  BUILDING  25    BROADWAY 

LOS  ANGELES  NEW  YORK 

Telephones:    TRinity    4891  Bowline   Green   3144 
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Canadian^  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,   T.H.      SUVA,  njl. 
AUCKLAND,  N.Z.      SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 
By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liner* 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  R.M.S.  NIAGARA 

(Motor«faip> 

23,000   Tons  Dis.  20,000  Ton*  Dii. 

Sailing   from   VANCOUVER,    B.C. 

Every  28  days. 

CARGO   SERVICE 

Monthly   MJIinp"    from   Vancouver    to   main    New   Zealand   ports,    abo 

to    Sytlney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    '"'■■"*^'"**t    by 

the   following   up-to-date   cargo   steamers: 

M.S.    HAURAKI  S.S.   WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For    Fares,    Rates   and    Sailings   apply   to 

any  office   of   the 

CANADL\N    PACIFIC    RAILWAY    CO.    and    aU 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999    Hastings    Street    West  Vancouver,    B.C. 


FOURTEEN  ''14'' VESSELS 

of    the 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  of  B.  C 

UMTTED 

Sail  Regxjlarly  from  the  Company's  Wharf,   Vancouver,   B.C. 

Calling  at  Bowen  Island,  Secbelt,  Powell  River,   Campbell  River,  AleR 

Bay,    Ocean    Falls,    Surf    Inlet,    Bella    Coola,    Prince    Rupert,    Anyox, 

Howe  Sound  Points  and  AU  Northern  B.C.  Logging  Campa  and  Cmo- 

nene«.    For  iniormation  as  to  SailingiS,  Fares  and  Freight  Rates  apply  to 

Head   Offices   on   Wharf,   Foot   Carrall   St.,   Vancouver,    B.C. 

Telephone  Seymour   306 


PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  (or  Ship  Supplies 
Deck   Stores  Engineers  Stores 

Plymouth   Cordage  Stanley  Tools 

Blocks  Starrett  Tools 

Marine  Paints  Cory's  Marine  Equipment 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nautical  Books  and  Chans,  Valves  and  Fittings 
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dini,  John  Parker,  M.  Paulson.  Le- 
land  Peck,  G.  E.  Pendergast,  R.  H. 
Petillion,  Charlie  Pratt,  John  J. 
Presser,  C.  F.  Parker.  Russ  Pratt. 

C.  0.  Renwick,  Walter  Richards, 
C.  W.  Richardson,  Bob  Roberts,  A. 
S.  Robertson,  C.  H.  Robertson.  Jas. 
B.  Rodgers,  Geo.  G.  Rogers.  Capt. 
Jas.  Rudden.  Capt.  J.  A.  Rumsey. 

Captain  Arthur  Self.  Geo.  B. 
Schumer,  Frank  Schneider,  J.  R. 
Selfridge,  E.  T.  Senter,  A.  A.  Short, 
Thomas  Short,  Vernon  Showell.  W. 
A.  Simpson,  J.  Martin  Siversen,  L. 
K.  Siversen,  Hilmor  Smith,  Capt.  J. 
Stephenson,  J.  D.  Stigen,  R.  G.  Sul- 


livan, Lon  C.  Swain.  Sam  Symon. 

H.  C.  Teasdel,  A.  A.  Tacchella, 
Julian  Theall,  Wm.  H.  Thille,  A.  V. 
Thompson,  Milton  Thwing,  A.  K. 
Tichenor,  P.  B.  Trivett,  Ed  W.  Tuck- 
er, J.  J.  Tynan.  Jr.,  J.  J.  Tynan, 
Jules  J.  Thiebaut,  H.  E.  Taumey. 

J.  P.  Van  Zance. 

G.  J.  Wandtke,  Al  Warner,  Robt. 
R.  Wells.  Geo.  F.  Williams,  E.  V. 
Winter,  H.  M.  Wolters,  Frank  E. 
Wulzen. 

T.  H.  Yeager,  Jack  Young,  Jas. 
Young. 

Fred  Zimmerling. 


Freights,  Charters,  Sales 


May  12,  1929. 
iHE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  U.K./Continent:  British  str. 
Bradclyde,  Portland  or  Puget 
Sound,  29/-.  option  Vancouver  1/3 
less,  June/July,  Kerr, Gif ford  &  Co.; 
British  str.  Wentworth,  Portland, 
29/3,  June/July,  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Co.;  British  stmr.  Benholm,  Puget 
Sound.  Columbia  River,  July,  Can- 
adian American  Shipping  Co.;  Brit- 
ish stmr.  Rossington  Court,  British 
Columbia,  July,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co. 

The  Danish  str.  Parana  has  been 
fixed  with  lumber  from  Columbia 
River  to  Melbourne,  July,  Pacific 
Transport  Co. 

The  Japanese  str.  Shiraha  Maru 
has  been  fixed  with  lumber  from 
Coos  Bay  and  Columbia  River  to 
China,  $9,  July,  Dant  &  Russell. 

The  American  m.s.  Frank  Lynch 
has  been  fixed  with  lumber  from 
the  North  Pacific  to  Guaymas  and 
Mazatlan,  July,  Chas.  Nelson  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
Atlantic :  American  str.  Lemuel 
Burrows,  Grays  Harbor  and  Puget 
Sound  to  New    York    and    Boston, 


May/June,  Blanchard  Lumber  Co.; 
American  str.  lUingworth,  British 
Columbia  to  U.  S.  North  of  Hatter- 
as,  July,  Canadian  American  Ship- 
ping Co. 

The  British  str.  Benrinnes  has 
been  fixed  with  lumber  from  Port- 
land to  U.  K.-Continent,  June,  W.  L. 
Comyn  and  Co. 

The  following  time  charters  are 


reported:  British  str.  Kalimba.  Pa- 
cific trade,  delivery  and  redelivery 
North  Hatteras  via  North  Pacific, 
$1.05,  June.  Canadian  Transport 
Co.;  British  str.  Sheaf  Mead.  Paci- 
fic trade,  delivery  and  redelivery 
North  Hatteras  via  North  Pacific, 
$1.15,June, Canadian  Transport  Co.; 
German  str.  Karpfanger,  5  to  7 
months,  delivery  North  Pacific,  re- 
delivery U.  K.-Continent,  July.  W.  L. 
Comyn  &  Co.;  British  str.  Portcur- 
no.  delivery  North  Pacific,  redeliv- 
ery U.  K.-Continent,  July,  W.  L. 
Comyn  &  Co.;  British  str.  Glen- 
beath,  British  Columbia  to  Japan,  2 
trips,  July,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co. 

The  following  sales  are  reported: 
American  m.s.  Boobyalla,  sold  to 
Pacific  Salvage  Co.  (to  be  dismant- 
led) ;  American  barkentine  Star  of 
Iceland,  Alaska  Packers  Assn.  to 
Amaksu  Gomel  Kaisha,  Japan;  Am- 
erican str.  Heber,  Pillsbury  and 
Curtis  to  Japanese  parties  (to  be 
scrapped). 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


Dinner  Honors  Charles  R.  Page 


A  LUNCHEON  was  given  June 
20  at  the  Downtown  Associa- 
tion, New  York,  by  the  marine 
underwriters  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  Charles  R.  Page,  who  is  retiring 
as  Atlantic  Marine  Manager  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  to  take  up 
his  executive  duties  at  the  head  of- 
fice of  the  company  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  luncheon  was  attended  by 
practically  every  marine  under- 
writer, and,  as  a  compliment  to  Mr. 
Page,  he  was  presented  with  a 
painting  of  the  bark  Arthur  Sewall, 
in  which  Mr.  Page  made  a  voyage  to 
Japan   after  leaving  college.     The 


painting  was  done  by  Charles  R. 
Patterson  and  shows  the  vessel  un- 
der reduced  canvas  running  before 
an  increasing  gale  and  sea. 

The  luncheon  was  presided  over 
by  Hendon  Chubb,  of  Messrs. 
Chubb  &  Son;  the  presentation 
speech  was  made  by  Benjamin 
Rush,  president  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America;  and 
Frank  H.  Cauty,  manager  of  the 
Thames  &  Mersey  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  spoke  a  few  words  of  ap- 
preciation. Following  this,  Mr.  Page 
replied  expressing  his  regret  at 
leaving  New  York  and  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  tribute  paid.  More 
than  fifty  of  the  leading  marine  in- 
surance men  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
attended  this  luncheon. 


The  Memory,  a  Herreshoff  designed  and  bmit  cruiser  owned  ^V  ^la^  Spreckels    Jr.   of 
San  Diego  and  powered  with  two  Dolphin  special,   6-cyhnder,   Sterling  engines. 


TRADE  NOTE 

W.  H.  Worden  &  Company,  north- 
ern California  representatives  of  the 
Washington  Iron  Works,  manufac- 
turers of  the  Washington-Estep  ma- 
rine diesel  engine,  have  moved  their 
San  Francisco  offices  and  show- 
rooms to  new  and  larger  quarters. 
Their  new  address  is  355  Fremont 
Street. 

The  Washington  Iron  Works  is 
now  building  several  large  marine 
type  diesels  on  order  for  Pacific 
Coast  workboats. 
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MARINE 


PAINTS 


HOLZAPFEL'S  COMPOSITIONS  FOR  SHIPS'  BOTTOMS 

USED  BY  OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  DIFFERENT  SHIPOWNERS 

Heavy  duty  Marine  Paints  that  are  warranted  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the 
SPECIFIC  CONDITIONS  met  with  on  ships.  Nearly  fifty  years  of  ex- 
haustive research  and  experimentation  are  a  guarantee  of  their  efficiency. 


"International"  Compositions 
For  Steel  and  Iron  Bottoms 

"International"  Copper  Paint 
For  Wooden  Bottoms — ^Three  Standard  Colors 

Oil  Boottopping 
In  Three  Standard  Colors 

Lagoline  Enamel 

For  Deckhouses  and  Deck  Superstructures. 

White  and  Ten  Standard  Colors. 


Danboline  Paint 
For  Holds  and  Internal  Structures 

Topside  Paint 
Black,  White  and  Two  Standard  Colors 

Deck  Paint 

Anticorrosive,  Tough  and  Wear-Resisting 

Funnel  Paint 
Black,  White  and  Four  Standard  Colors. 


Comparative  Tests  Solicited 


International  Compositions  Company,  fnc^ 

Established  1881 
25  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Agencies  at  more  than  three  hundred  ports 


Send  for  Shade  Cards — Use  Coupon  Below 


INTERNATIONAL   COMPOSITIONS   CO.,    INC.,  25  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Shade  Cards 


□  "International"  Compositions 

□  "International"  Copper  Paint 

□  Oil  Boottopping 
Q   Lagoline  Enamel 

□  Danboline  Paint 

□  Topside  Paint 

□  Deck  Paint 

□  Funnel  Paint 


Date 

Gentlemen : 

I  would  like  to  receive  printed  matter  marked  (x) 

Name 

Position  

Company    

Address --- - 
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New  Inter-Island  Steamer  Hualalai 


Connection  between  the  forward 
and  after  portions  of  telemotor  con- 
sists of  two  -l^-inch  copper  tubes. 

A  Hyde  steam  windlass  takes 
care  of  the  anchor  and  anchor 
chains.  This  is  of  the  spur  geared 
type  with  two  wildcats  fitted  for 
1-15/16  inch  stud  link  chain,  each 
cat  having  an  independent  locking 
gear.  The  engine  is  double,  8  by  10 
inches,  self-contained  on  the  same 
bed  plate  as  the  windlass.  Quick 
warping  heads  15  by  20  inches  are 
fitted  on  the  intermediate  shaft. 
All  gears,  pinions,  clutches,  wild- 
cats and  locking  heads  are  of  cast 
steel.  All  gear  teeth  are  machine 
cut  with  standard  involute  cutters, 
and  all  gearing  is  fitted  with 
guards.  This  windlass  will  handle 
both  anchors  and  chains  simultan- 
eously and  will  raise  one  anchor 
with  thirty  fathoms  of  chain  out  at 
the  rate  of  50  feet  per  minute. 

To  guard  against  fire  a  Rich 
smoke  detection  system,  furnished 
by  Walter  Kidde  &  Company, 
through  Hough  and  Egbert,  San 
Francisco  agents,  is  installed  in  all 
holds  and  the  paint  and  lamp  lock- 
ers, with  an  indicating  cabinet  in 
the  pilot  house.  A  Derby  fire  alarm 
system  (also  furnished  by  Hough 
and  Egbert)  protects  passengers' 
and  officers'  staterooms.  Two 
Warren  12  by  S^s  by  12-inch  ver- 
tical, duplex  steam  pumps  supply 
water  under  suitable  pressure  for 
the  fire  mains,  and  fire  hose  reels 
are  distributed  throughout  the  ship 
in  suitable  locations  in  accordance 


(Continued  from  Page   273) 

with  the  regulations  of  the  United 
States  Steamboat  Inspection  Serv- 
ice. 

Si.x  pairs  of  the  latest  type  Stew- 
ard davits  on  the  boat  deck  serve 
five  surf  boats  and  a  gasoline  en- 
gine driven  launch.  These  boats 
were  built  by  George  Kneass  &  Son 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  engine 
of  the  launch  is  a  Frisco  Standard. 
In  addition  there  are  four  self-nest- 
ing Lundin  lifeboats.  This  equip- 
ment will,  in  an  emergency,  take 
care  of  all  passengers  and  crew. 
A  Cunningham  steam  boat-hoist  lo- 
cated amidships  on  the  boat  deck  is 
fitted  with  extension  shaft  and 
gypsy  heads  to  assist  in  boat 
handling. 

Cargo  Handling 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
departure  from  conventional  lines 
in  the  arrangement  for  getting 
headroom  in  the  automobile  storage 


on  this  vessel  and  to  the  large 
hatch  serving  two  forward  holds. 
For  handling  cargo,  the  Hualalai 
is  provided  with  five  Cunningham 
steam  cargo  winches  manufactured 
by  Allan  Cunningham  of  Seattle. 
These  have  an  8  by  8  inch  double 
steam  cylinder  wth  piston  type  re- 
versing valve  and  are  of  the  single 
drum,  single  spur  geared  type. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  rnak- 
ing  these  winches  quiet-running  for 
this  passenger  vessel.  All  gearing 
is  enclosed  in  oil-tight  housings 
and  is  arranged  to  run  in  a  bath  of 
transmission  lubricant. 

Taken  all  in  all  this  twin  of  the 
Waialeale  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  best  traditions  of  her  builders 
and  her  owners  and  we  predict  that 
she  will  greatly  increase  the  popu- 
larity of  Inter-Island  Tours  and  be- 
come a  dividend  producer  like  her 
year  old  sister. 


direct  Philippine  Service 

-ATSON  Navigation  Company 
of    San     Francisco    has    an- 

'nounced  the  establishment  of 
a  fast  direct  freight  service  from 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to 
Manila  and  other  Philippine  Islands 
ports. 

The  transit  time  will  be  23  days 
from  San  Fi'ancisco,  several  days 
less  than  the  fastest  service  now 
in  operation.  Vessels  to  be  placed 
on  this  new  run  are  10,000  ton  mod- 
ern   freighters,    equipped    also    for 


Two  of  the  Cunningham  steam  cargo  winches  on  the  boat  deck  of  the  Hualalai. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  Tubbs  Supercore  Rope  was  used  on  the  Hualalai. 


refrigerated  cargo,  and  having  a 
speed  of  13  knots.  The  new  service 
will  be  inaugurated  by  steamer 
Maliko,  sailing  from  San  Francisco, 
July  12;  followed  by  Maunawili  on 
August  9;  Maunalei  September  6; 
and  every  28  days  thereafter. 

Outward  the  vessels  will  load  at 
Los  Angeles  and  then  sail  direct 
from  San  Francisco  to  Manila,  call- 
ing directly  at  Cebu,  Iloilo,  and  pos- 
sibly other  Philippine  ports.  On  the 
return  voyage,  calls  will  be  made  at 
Honolulu. 

Several  years  ago  the  Matson 
company  operated  steamers  directly 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  has  felt  for  some  time 
that  there  is  a  pressing  need  of 
direct  communication  and  fast 
freighting  service  between  Pacific 
Coast  parts  and  Philippine  Islands 
to  serve  not  only  importers  and  ex- 
porters on  this  coast,  but  also  Phil- 
ippine plantations  and  business  in- 
terests. It  is  e.xpected  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  fast  28-day  direct 
service,  business  between  the  ports 
served  will  grow  rapidly. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company 
is  already  one-half  owner,  with  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,  in  the  Oceanic  and  Ori- 
ental Navigation  Company,  now  op- 
erating freighter  services  to  Philip- 
pines and  other  Oriental  porta  from 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
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ne"  Eliminatag^ 

'ostly  Con^^ser  Fen*ules 


CONDENSERS  ON  THE  U.S.S.  LEXINGTON 

Packed  ^with  ^^  John  Crane'' 
Endless  Metallic  Rings 


'"^ 


and  No  Ferrules 

Most  efficient  condenser  packing  ever  produced.  Condens- 
ers may  go  to  atmosphere  witfiout  damage  to  packing.  Makes 
tighter  condensers  and  improves  performance — safer  boilers — 
prolongs  tube  life.  Withstands  worst  contaminated  river 
waters  of  the  world.  Costs,  without  ferrules,  less  than  corset 
lace  job  with  ferrules. 

There  are  reasons  Uncle  Sam,  leading  foreign  navies,  and 
great  fleets  like  Isthmian  and  Luckenbach  use  it.  Our  : 
branches    gladly    supply    recommendati< 


and 


CRANE  PACKING  COMPANY 


Marine  Service! 
Branches         I 


306  Canton  House 

108  Walnut  Street 

112  Ninth  Street 

New    York 

New  Otieans 

Baltimore 

PhiUdclphia 

Whitehall  9185 

Raymond  5441 

Calvert    5829 

Lombard  6740 

AT  ALL 
PACIFIC  PORTS 

-it's  the 
"Standard  Oil  man 
who  knows  marine 
lubrication/ 

Idle  ships  soon  eat  into  profits;  and  in  the 
great  industry  of  marine  commerce  and  trans- 
portttion,  speed  is  the  watchword. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company's  superior  organi- 
zation at  all  Pacific  Coast  ports— its  responsible 
personnel  of  able  sca-trained  luhncation  ex- 
perts, its  always  adequate  stocks  of  Calol 
Lubricants  and  full  complement  of  service 
equipment  enable  the  Company  to  store 
aboard  exactly  the  oils  needed  with  the  ut- 
most dispatch. 

High  grade  lubricating  oils  help  to  prevent 
shut-downs  at  sea  and  costly  repairs  in  port ; 
Calol  Lubricants  are  the  first  choice  of  dis- 
criminating engineers  and  ship  owners  oper- 
ating the  majority  of  the  sea-going  vessels  out 
of  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

CALOL 

LUBRICATING  OILS 


SKV 

JLNHiU 
KETCHIkAN 
SEATTLE 
TAOOMA 
ABERDEEN 


PORTLAND 
MARSIIFIELD 
EUREKA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SAN  PEDRO 
SAN  DIEGO 
HONOLULU 


Calol  Marine  Engine 

Oils 

CaJoI  Turbine  Oils 


The  Calol- Bear. published  in  the  inierest 
of  industrial  machinery,  will  be  mailed 
dress: The  Calol-Bear.  225  Bush  Street. 


NCY  IN  MARINE 

SERVICE 

M-,   ^^HBH 
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PACIFIC    AHERICAH 
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Jrom  track 


to  keel^ 


.  »  »  .  wherever  machinery  operates  on 
shipboard,  from  the  propelling  equip- 
ment of  thousands  of  shaft  horsepower  to 
the  small  electric  fan  in  the  cabins,  West- 
inghouse  manufactures  apparatus  that 
fully  meets  the  rigid  requirements  of 
marine  service. 


WESTINGHOUSE    ELHCTRIC    &.    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
EAST    PITTSBURGH  !■  t  N  NS  V  L  V  AN  I  A 

SALES    OFFICES    TN     ALL    rRlNCIrAl.    AMKKICAN    CITIES 
SERVICE    STATIONS     IN     ALL     I'KINCIPAL     AMtHICAN     POUTS 

W^stlnghouse 

Marine  Apparatus  includes: 


1.  Electrifisd  Anchor 
Windlass 

2.  Electrified  Cargo 
Winches 

3.  Electric  Galley 
Ranges 

4.  Cabin  Equirped  with 
Fan  and  Electric 
Heater 

5.  Main  GeneratinB 
Unit    in    Turbo-eleo 
trie  Enpine  Room 

6.  Motor-driven  Pump 

7.  Motor-driven  Ice 
Machine 

6.     Electrified  Sleerine 


Turbii 


Electric  Propyls 
Dicsd  Electric  Propulsion 
Geared  Turbine   Propulsion 
Condensers 
Switchboards 
Instruments 


Auxiliary  Turbine  Generators 
Auxiliary  Motors  and  Control 
Electric  Cookinu  Appliances 
Electric  Ranges  and  Ovens 
Electric  Walt  Heaters 
Electric  Fans 


9amee  Mmm 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


An  Analysis  of  United  States  Shippini 


THE  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  an 
organization  supported  by  the  great  industries  of 
the  United  States,  has  an  employed  personnel  com- 
posed of  expert  economists  and  analysts  whose  reports 
on  national  problems  are  taken  as  standard  by  Ameri- 
can business  men  and  students  of  national  affairs.  This 
conference  board  has  recently  completed  and  printed 
the  findings  of  their  committee  on  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Following  is  a  summary  and  conclusion 
of  this  report: 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  competitive  status  of 
American  vessels  in  world  trade  is  unfavorable  and 
that,  in  the  absence  of  governmental  protection  and  aid, 
relatively  few  private  American  shipowners  would  sur- 
vive. It  is  recognized  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  ocean-going 
shipping  facilities  for  the  support  of  foreign  trade.  It 
is  likewise  recognized  that  a  merchant  marine  and  the 
shipbuilding  industry  which  it  would  help  to  support 
are  both  important  instruments  of  national  defense. 

Beyond  this  point  there  are  numerous  issues  in  re- 
gard to  which  divergent  opinions  exist.  Should  govern- 
mental assistance  be  granted  to  American  ship  opera- 
tors who  are  not  in  a  position  to  secure  mail  contracts? 
Should  the  mail  contract  system  be  extended  to  include 
all  of  the  services  now  maintained  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  provided  that  those  services  were  sold 
to  private  interests?  Should  the  aid  now  given  to  ship- 
ping be  supplemented  by  subsidies  or  by  some  system  of 
preferential  treatment  for  American  vessels?  These  are 
all  controversial  questions. 

There  are  two  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  purpose 
oT  governmental  assistance.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  fre- 
quently assumed  that  government  aid  should  be  granted 
with  a  view  to  providing  an  equivalent  of  tariff  pro- 
tection in  the  case  of  shipping  in  order  to  maintain  the 
shipping  industries  as  a  part  of  the  industrial  activity 
of  the  nation.  On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  shipping  might  be  fostered 
without  special  regard  to  the  essential  requirements 
for  national  defense  or  for  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  American  foreign  trade.  The  other  view  is  that 
governmental  assistance  represents  an  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  as  a  public  utility  the  ship- 
ping needed  for  foreign  trade  and  national  defense  and 
that  the  amount  should  not  exceed  that  required  to 
achieve  the  desired  result.  It  was  primarily  on  this 
theory  that  the  mail  contract  system  of  the  IVIerchant 
Marine  Act  of  1928  was  established. 

Two  considerations  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
latter  of  these  opposing  views  of  the  fundamental  basis 


of  public  policy  toward  shipping.  First,  the  existing 
highly  competitive  condition  in  the  field  of  world  ship- 
ping and  the  world  surplus  of  shipping  facilities  makes 
advisable,  for  the  present  at  least,  a  policy  of  speci- 
fically determined  government  aid  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  American  merchant  marine.  A  large  expenditure 
might  be  justified  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the 
shipping  needed  for  national  defense  and  trade  needs, 
but  any  policy  which  resulted  in  an  expansion  of  facili- 
ties beyond  actual  needs  would  only  serve  to  intensify 
competition  and  to  place  American  ship  operators  in  a 
still  more  unsatisfactory  position.  A  second,  but  less 
important  consideration,  is  that  of  the  creditor  status 
of  the  United  States  in  its  relations  with  the  leading 
foreign  maritime  nations.  Since  the  American  protec- 
tive tariff  restricts  the  ability  of  the  European  debtor 
nations  to  make  payments  in  goods,  foreign  services, 
including  shipping,  must  be  accepted  as  a  partial  sub- 
stitute. The  present  financial  and  economic  position  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  world  shipping  industries, 
therefore,  makes  questionable  the  adoption  of  any 
policy  which  would  encourage  the  development  of  an 
American  merchant  marine  larger  than  that  required 
for  national  defense  and  foreign  trade  and  which  would 
to  an  unreasonable  extent  lessen  the  use  of  foreign  ship- 
ping services. 

The  requirements  for  naval  auxiliaries  and  trained 
naval  personnel  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  de- 
fense are  difficult  to  determine  in  advance  precisely, 
but  in  general  it  is  believed  that  these  requirements 
would  be  met  by  shipping  facilities  ample  to  care  for 
the  demonstrated  trade  needs  of  the  country.  Whatever 
the  particular  measures  which  may  be  adopted,  there- 
fore, future  policy  should  be  based  upon  consideration 
of  the  existing  deficiencies  of  American  foreign  trade 
shipping,  the  e.xtent  to  which  American  foreign  com- 
merce is  now  carried  in  American  vessels,  and  the  fact 
that  the  permanent  government  ownership  or  operation 
of  American  shipping  services  is  undesirable. 

The  only  distinct  advantage  which  American  ship- 
ping has  over  its  foreign  competitors  lies  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  oil-burning 
tonnage,  an  advantage  which  is  at  all  times  contingent 
upon  the  relationship  between  the  price  of  oil  and  the 
price  of  coal.  With  respect  to  age  and  speed,  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  fleet  is  not  on  a  par  with  the  fleets  of 
other  countries.  There  are  relatively  few  old  vessels  in 
the  American  marine,  but  there  are  still  fewer  of  recent 
construction.  A  large  proportion  of  American  ships  are 
low-speed  vessels.  Moreover,  the  large  number  of  motor- 
ships — a  type  of  vessel  in  which  this  country  is  par- 
ticularly deficient — which  have  been  added  to  the  mer- 
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chant  fleets  of  foreign  countries  in  recent  years  is  con- 
tributing to  increase  the  relative  inferiority  ot  the 
American  merchant  marine.  The  larger  part  of  the 
American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  will  soon 
need  to  be  replaced  with  faster  and  more  modern  ships 
in  order  to  make  this  merchant  fleet  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  national  defense  or  an  efficient  agency  for  the 
development  and  protection  of  foreign  trade  interests. 
Some  steps  in  that  direction  have  already  been  taken  as 
a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1928. 

The  unsatisfactory  competitive  po.sition  of  the  ship- 
ping operating  in  foreign  trade  under  the  American 
flag  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  decrease  m 
recent  years  in  the  proportion  of  American  commerce 
carried' by  American  ships.  The  situation  in  general  is 
indicative  of  the  competitive  weakness  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  This  weakness  is  even  more  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  passenger  traffic  in  which,  due 
largely  to  the  lack  of  fast  passenger  liners,  the  partici- 
pation of  American  shipping  is  relatively  small. 

An  American  merchant  marine  which  was  consid- 
ered adequate  from  the  viewpoint  of  national  defense 
would  probably  carry  a  larger  proportion  of  American 
commerce  than  is  being  carried  at  the  present  time. 
Whether  that  proportion  would  reach  or  exceed  fifty 
per  cent.,  can  not  be  predicted.  It  would  seem  more  im- 
portant that  the  shipping  services  maintained  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  with  government  aid  should  meet  well 
defined  needs.  If  those  needs  were  fully  satisfied,  the 
protection  of  American  foreign  trade  interests  would 
be  assured. 

Finally,  the  solution  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine problem  requires  the  early  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  from  the  field  of  ship 
operation.  Whenever  the  government  engages  in  busi- 
ness activities,  there  is  necessarily  an  element  of  unfair 
competition.  The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  un- 
doubtedly endeavored  to  avoid  direct  competition  with 
private  American  ship  operators,  and  in  recent  years 
has  shown  itself  favorable  to  the  termination  of  its 
operating  activities.  When  this  termination  of  operat- 
ing activities  has  been  accomplished,  the  remaining 
problem  will  be  that  relating  to  the  disposal  of  the 
laid-up  fleet.  All  of  the  idle  government-owned  ton- 
nage which  is  unfit  for  service  might  properly  be  dis- 
posed of  or  at  least  withdrawn  from  registry  and  held 
for  use  only  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  The 
gradual  sale  of  all  the  useful  vessels,  regardless  of 
price  but  conditioned  upon  their  improvement  by  the 
purchaser,  would  bring  to  an  end  the  vast  expendi- 
tures which  the  continued  maintenance  of  this  idle  ton- 
nage has  entailed. 

When  a  public  policy  with  these  objectives  in  view 
has  been  put  into  effect,  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine problem  will  approach  solution.  The  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1928  may  be  regarded  as  a  partial  recog- 
nition of  the  fundamental  basis  of  a  sound  policy.  The 
aids  provided  under  that  Act  are  fairly  specific  in 
character  and  are  already  having  a  stimulating  effect, 
although  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  still  confronted 
with  serious  problems  of  reorganization  and  economy 
required  to  meet  the  higher  levels  of  costs  which  pre- 
vail in  this  country.  The  method  of  providing  any  ad- 
ditional assistance  required  to  maintain  essential  ship- 
ping facilities  under  the  American  flag  ought  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  sound  business  principles  which  should 
govern  the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs  as  well  as 
those  of  private  enterprise. 


American-Hawaiiaii  Head 
Praises  Panama  Canal 

,HE  world-wide  changes  in  trade  and  trade  routes 
which  the  Panama  Canal   has   effected,   and  the 

great  aid  which  this  waterway  has  been  to  the 

American  merchant  marine  and  to  America's  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  are  set  forth  by  President  Roger 
D  Lapham  of  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company 
in  an  article  appearing  in  the  July  issue  of  Current 
History  Magazine,  New  York. 

Lapham  calls  the  canal  "one  of  the  most  majestic 
and  inspiring  works  ever  achieved  by  man,"  pointing 
out,  however,  that  because  its  opening  occurred  during 
the  World  War,  the  public  gave  it  no  attention  until  it 
had  been  operating  so  long  as  to  be  accepted  as  com- 
monplace. Nevertheless,  "Future  generations  will  re- 
gard its  opening  as  significant  as  that  of  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad." 

"Although  extremely  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  defense,  the  great  value  of  the  canal  lies 
in  its  aid  to  commerce.  Seventy  years  ago  we  shared 
honors  with  Great  Britain  as  mistress  of  the  seas.  To- 
day, except  for  our  intercoastal  shipping,  which  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  Canal,  we  would  hold  no  more 
than  fourth  or  fifth  place.  But  for  the  Panama  Canal 
the  American  merchant  marine  would  have  been  well- 
nigh  driven  from  the  seas." 

The  canal's  effect  on  railroad  rates  is  summed  up  by 
Lapham  in  the  assertion  that  for  any  losses  which  the 
railroads  may  have  sustained,  they  have  been  "ulti- 
mately compensated  by  new  revenues  derived  from  the 
increased  business  which  the  canal  produced— new 
business  manufacturers  were  able  to  gain  because  the 
canal  gave  them  entry  to  new  world  markets." 

Savings  in  transportation  costs  effected  by  the  canal 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  approximately 
$184,000,000,  Lapham  states,  and  asserts  that  "on  the 
same  basis  of  competition  it  appears  that  during  the 
12  years  of  its  regular  operation  the  Panama  Canal  has 
saved  the  American  people  at  least  $1,000,000,000— 
practically  two  and  one-half  times  its  entire  cost." 

Launching  the  Pennsylvania 

T   noon,   July   10,   in  the   plant   of  the  Newport 
News   Shipbuilding   &   Dry   Dock   Company,   the 

— k-turbo-electric   liner  Pennsylvania  was  launched. 

This  vessel  is  the  third  cargo  and  passenger  vessel 
built  at  this  yard  for  the  Panama  Pacific  Line  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  and,  with 
her  sister,  the  Virginia,  shares  first  place  for  size 
among  merchant  vessels  built  in  American  shipyards 
and  among  electrically  propelled  merchant  vessels  of 
the  world.  Each  of  these  vessels  is  613  feet  long,  80 
feet  beam,  100  feet  depth  from  upper  deck  to  keel,  and 
has  a  loaded  displacement  of  34,000  tons. 

Twenty  thousand  spectators  were  on  hand  to  witness 
the  launching,  among  them  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  mayors  of  twelve  of  the  cities  of  that  state, 
many  of  the  chief  shipping  executives  from  New  York, 
and  "representatives  from  the  many  firms  supplying 
materials,  machinery,  and  equipment  to  the  vessel. 

All  morning  the  expert  launching  gangs  of  the  ship- 
yard had  been  making  ready  under  the  vessel,  and  a 
few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  the  props  were  all 
out  and  the  weight  of  the  hull  taken  up  snugly  by  the 
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wedges  and  evenly  distributed  through  the  launching 
cradles  and  onto  the  launching  ways.  Now  comes  that 
always  dramatic  few  moments  of  expectant  hush — a 
hush  tinged  somewhat  with  nervousness  to  the  launch- 
ing gang  and  to  the  shipbuilding  executives — a  hush 
that  in  this  case  has  an  added  element  of  pure  drama. 

On  the  platform  at  the  bow  of  the  ship,  surrounded 
by  a  small  group  of  notables,  stands  Eleanor  Jane, 
twelve  year  old  daugher  of  A.  J.  McCarthy,  general 
manager  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Line.  All  of  that  crowd 
who  are  "in  the  know"  are  concentrating  their  atten- 
tion on  this  young  lady,  for  she  is  about  to  do  some- 
thing never  done  before  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
shipbuilding.  At  a  signal  from  the  executive  of  the 
shipyard,  Eleanor  pronounces  firmly  into  the  "Mike" 
four  simple  words,  "I  christen  thee  Pennsylvania,"  and 
without  another  sound  or  motion  on  the  part  of  any 
spectator  or  workman  that  huge  mass  of  steel  in  front 
of  the  young  lady  glides  quietly  off  the  ways  and  floats 
proudly  on  the  waters  of  the  James  River. 

To  the  electrical  engineer  this  is  simply  another  ap- 
plication of  remote  control  of  an  electrically  operated 
hydraulic  pump  through  delicate  relays.  But,  Oh,  Boy! 
What  a  thrill  it  must  have  been  to  Eleanor. 

At  the  luncheon  after  the  launching,  P.  A.  S.  Frank- 
lin, president  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  declared  that  he  "would  not  be  content  until 
we  have  six  steamers  like  this  in  service,  providing 
weekly  sailings  between  New  York  and  California 
ports,"  and  added  that  the  company's  building  program 
would  be  continued  by  the  construction  of  three  more 
electric  liners  of  the  same  type  as  the  Pennsylvania. 


Marine  Equipmaeint  and 


ATES  for  marine  insurance,  both  hull  and  cargo, 
are  like  fire  and  life  insurance  rates  ashore  based 
■on  experience  of  average  risks  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  combined  experience  of  the  members  of 
underwriting  associations  are  pooled  with  those  of 
other  underwriting  associations,  and  a  basic  rate  for 
certain  risks  is  developed.  The  experience  of  certain 
underwriters  with  certain  firms  modifies  this  rate  con- 
siderably. There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  by  which  a 
shipowner  having  a  certain  type  of  vessel  with  stand- 
ard equipment  may  demand  a  certain  fixed  rate.  His 
rate  will  depend  on  the  experience  the  underwriters 
have  had  with  his  fleet. 

Occasionally  we  are  asked  by  manufacturers  of  new 
equipment  of  merit  why  it  is  that  underwriters  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  immediately  reduce  the  insurance  rates 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  certified  to  the  installation 
of  said  equipment  on  the  ship.  The  obvious  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  the  underwriting  associations  will  reduce 
the  rate  if  and  when,  after  considerable  experience,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  to  them  that  this  installation 
warrants  such  action.  Usually  such  action  is  indirect 
and  is  reflected  in  the  favorable  rate  granted  to  a  fleet 
whose  ships  are  equipped  with  the  apparatus  in  ques- 
tion and  whose  officers  have  consistently  used  this  ap- 
paratus to  advantage. 

Several  years  ago  we  were  requested  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  well  known  radio  compass  to  publish  an 
editorial  asking  reduction  of  insurance  rates  on  vessels 
equipped  with  such  apparatus.  The  editorial  elicited  no 
comment  whatsoever  at  the  time,  but  the  favorable  re- 


action to  our  friend's  request  is  just  now  beginning  to 
percolate  through  the  established  channels.  The  Insti- 
tute of  London  Underwriters,  Lloyd's  Underwriters  As- 
sociation, and  the  Liverpool  Underwriters  Association 
have  formally  recognized  the  value  of  the  radio  com- 
pass by  adding  to  their  North  American  Agreement  the 
following  clause:  "No  additional  premium  to  be  charged 
for  vessels  calling  at  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  if 
properly  fitted  and  equipped  for  the  use  of  wireless 
direction  finding  apparatus." 

This  reduction  is  of  course  only  a  beginning  and  is 
naturally  applied  at  the  location  where  radio  compass 
equipment  is  most  needed.  As  experience  demonstrates 
the  usefulness  of  this  and  other  marine  equipment,  that 
experience  will  eventually  be  reflected  in  insurance 
rates. 

Pacific  Marine  Review 
Twenty-five  Years  Ago 

"ON.  J.  H.  GALLINGER,  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Commission  of  Congress,  then  hold- 
-ing  hearings  at  Seattle,  wrote  a  letter  as  follows: 
"Having  carefully  read  a  recent  issue  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  a 
vigorous  and  well  edited  publication  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  service  to  the  shipping  interests  of 
Puget  Sound  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast."  Naturally  this 
letter,  with  Representative  Gallinger's  portrait,  was  re- 
produced  very  prominently  in  the  then   current   issue. 

This  commission  held  hearings  in  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
Portland,  and  San  Francisco.  The  late  Winthrop  L. 
Marvin  was  its  secretary,  and  material  developed  at 
the  hearings  was  given  very  wide  publicity  at  the  time. 

At  Seattle  the  names  of  Frank  Waterhouse,  F.  W. 
Hibbs,  James  Griffiths,  and  J.  C.  Ford  stand  out  promi- 
nently among  the  witnesses.  At  Portland,  W.  A.  Mears, 
chairman  of  the  transportation  committee  of  the  Port- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  contributed  some  very  im- 
portant points  to  the  discussion.  At  San  Francisco, 
James  J.  Rolph,  Jr.,  then  president  of  the  Shipowners' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  spoke  strongly  against 
the  tax  then  imposed  by  California  on  shipping  prop- 
erty. R.  P.  Schwerin  submitted  a  paper  on  the  handi- 
caps to  American  operation  in  the  foreign  trade  which 
for  "thoroughness,  range,  and  knowledge  of  its  subject 
was  one  of  the  most  instructive  communications  re- 
ceived by  the  commission";  George  W.  Dickie  gave  some 
"elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  testimony  as  to  the 
difference  between  American  and  foreign  shipbuilding 
costs." 

An  editorial  suggests  the  formation  of  a  Pacific 
Coast  Federation  of  Shipping  to  combat  the  "coercive 
acts  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association 
of  San  Francisco." 

The  August  issue  reiterates  an  editorial  policy  quot- 
ing from  the  first  issue:  "While  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view is  published  in  Seattle  it  will  be  perfectly  im- 
partial in  its  policy  toward  Portland,  Tacoma,  Van- 
couver, Victoria,  San  Francisco,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  will  endeavor  to  fairly  renresent 
all  shipping  interests,  and  to  publish  only  authentic  in- 
formation on  matters  pertaining  to  shipping  and  trans- 
portation." 

Exchange  the  names  of  Seattle  and  San  Francisco, 
and  the  statement  still  stands  as  our  editorial  attitude 
toward  Pacific  Ocean  ports. 
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111,  Momentous 


Career  of  the  Bark  Willscott,  Later  Star  of  Iceland 

By  F.  C.  Matthews 


I  ALE  of  the  bark  Star  of  Iceland  to  Japa- 
knese  parties  for  scrapping  brings  to  mind 
^the  early  history  of  the  vessel  and  the  many 
mishaps  she  had  when  operating  under  her 
original  name,  Willscott.  It  did  not  fall  to  the 
lot  of  manv  members  of  the  old  time  sailing 
fleet  after  being  repeatedly  dismasted  and  near 
total  destruction,  to  escape  and  round  out  a 
useful  life  of  over  30  years. 

The  Willscott  was  a  three-masted  steel  bark 
built  by  W.  Hamilton  &  Company  at  Port  Glas- 
gow and  launched  in  October,  1896.  She  was 
267  feet  long  and  of  18.56  tons  net.  Her  original 
owners  were  Hickie,  Borman  &  Company  Lon- 
don Her  first  voyage  was  out  to  Cape  town, 
thence  in  ballast  to  Philadelphia  and  this  she 
accomplished  without  mishap.  Her  troubles, 
however,  were  soon  to  begin.  Leaving  Phila- 
delphia with  a  cargo  of  case  oil  for  Hiogu 
Japan,  she  was  thrown  on  beam  ends  when  ot 
the  coast  of  Tasmania  and  in  one  heavy  squall 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  capsizing.  The 
storm  was  safely  weathered,  however,  and  the 
passage  completed.  ,,     ,   , 

On  February  3,  1898,  she  left  Hiogo  in  ballast  for 
British  Columbia  and,  when  ten  days  out,  encountered 
heavy  gales  which  soon  developed  hurricane  force. 
Snugged  down  to  two  lower  topsails  and  two  staysails, 
rolling  gunwales  under  in  a  high  cross  sea,  the  foretop- 
mast  buckled  and  everything  above  the  lower  topsail 
yard  fell  over  forward.  This  was  at  3  p.  m.  and  a  mo- 
ment later  the  mainmast  buckled  just  below  the  cheeks 
and  a  few  seconds  later,  again  buckled  above  the  deck, 
all  'the  spars  going  over  the  side.  The  wreckage 
thumped  heavily  against  the  side  of  the  ship  and  started 
a  slight  leak  The  next  morning  at  6  o'clock  the  spanker 
boom  and  gaff,  with  the  mizzen  topmast,  carried  away 
and  the  ship  lay  like  a  log  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea  The  storm  was  at  its  height  and  all  hands  thought 
every  moment  would  be  their  last  until  the  gale  started 
to  subside  a  little.  It  was  then  found  that  the  bowsprit 
was  still  in  place,  although  badly  shaken.  Lighthouses, 
forecastle  head-rails,  ventilators,  fife-rail,  and  ladders 
were  all  gone  and  the  deck  and  covering  board  were 
badly  damaged.  The  forward  capstan  was  smashed, 
two  gigs  had  gone  overboard,  and  the  crew's  forecastle 
was  damaged.  Aft,  things  were  not  much  better.  The 
mizzen  lower  mast  was  badly  shaken;  poop-rail,  sky- 
light, chart  house,  and  ladders  were  badly  smashed; 
poop'and  main  decks  were  badly  cut  up;  the  bridge  and 
bridge  compass  were  smashed;  many  chain  plates  were 
broken  and  in  one  place  48  feet  of  bulwarks  were 
smashed. 

At  10:30  a.  m.  the  British  ship  Conway,  bound  for 
Puget  Sound,  was  sighted  but  no  attention  was  paid  by 
her  to  the  distress  signals  flying  from  the  disabled 
bark. 

On  February  16,  Captain  Mitchell  managed  to  get  a 
little  sail  set  but  the  next  day  a  storm  came  up  and  not 
only  blew  away  the  mizzen  staysail  but  also  split  the 
spanker  badly.   After  the  weather  moderated,  two  stays 
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were  set  up  to  the  stump  of  the  foremast  and  the  jibs 
were  bent  on.  Ten  days  later  a  spar  was  gotten  across 
the  foremast  and  a  squaresail  was  set;  but  four  days 
later  another  hard  blow  came  on  and  the  mizzen  stay- 
sail was  again  lost.  Thereafter  gale  succeeded  gale  but 
fortunately  all  were  westerly  and  a  run  of  from  65  to 
70  miles  daily  was  made  on  the  course  towards  San 
Francisco,  which  port  Captain  Mitchell  hoped  to  be 
able  to  make  to  refit  his  ship.  On  April  9,  in  latitude 
39,  longitude  127  W.,  a  vessel  was  sighted  which  was 
taken  to  be  either  a  disabled  steamer  or  a  dismasted 
ship.  The  Willscott  was  run  down  towards  her,  with 
signals  ready  to  send  up,  when  a  rain  squall  shut  out 
vision,  and  after  it  cleared  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
vessel. 

In  San  Francisco  shipping  intelligence,  among  ar- 
rivals of  April  13,  1898,  is  the  terse  note,  "British  bark 
Willscott,  Mitchell,  71  days  from  Kobe,  bound  for  Royal 
Roads;  put  in  in  distress."  She  had  been  off  Point 
Reyes  all  day  of  the  12th  with  signals  flying  but  these 
were  not  noticed  by  parties  ashore.  Later  she  was 
picked  up  by  the  tug  Reliance  and  towed  into  port.  In 
the  50  days  she  was  under  the  makeshift  jury  rig  she 
had  covered  about  3500  miles. 

Some  weeks  after  her  arrival  the  Willscott  was  sold 
to  John  Rosenfeld's  Sons  for  $35,800.  She  was  repaired 
and  rerigged,  continuing  as  a  three-masted  bark.  The 
cost  of  reconditioning  not  being  sufficient  to  allow  her 
going  under  the  American  flag,  she  was  put  under  that 
of  Hawaii,  it  being  anticipated  that  she  could  soon  fly 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  In  August,  1900,  this  privilege 
was  granted,  the  Islands  then  becoming  a  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  voyage  of  the  Hawaiian  bark  Willscott  was 
from  San  Francisco  to  Nanaimo;  thence  with  coal  to 
Honolulu  and  back  to  San  Francisco  with  sugar.  She 
then  took  grain  to  Queenstown,  making  the  run  in  128 
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days  and  returning  to  San  Francisco  with  coal  from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  155  days  of  light  winds. 

Captain  Thomas  Peabody,  well  known  in  connection 
with  his  former  commands,  the  ships  Tam  O'Shanter 
and  New  York,  and  in  later  years  master  of  the  U.  S. 
A.  T.  Sheridan,  had  the  Willscott  during  this  period.  The 
captain  was  known  a.s  the  Dude  of  the  American  mer- 
chant service,  a  thorough  seaman  but  a  very  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian. In  his  report  to  the  San  Francisco  Mer- 
chants Exchange  of  the  passage  from  Newcastle,  after 
quoting  from  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner,"  he  con- 
tinued in  his  characteristic  style,  "On  July  11,  just 
north  of  the  line  in  the  Pacific,  several  shai'ks  were 
caught  and  one,  nine  feet  long,  was  branded  with  the 
ship's  name  and  then  turned  loose.  Although  the  shark 
was  subjected  to  some  rather  rough  treatment  while 
being  dragged  on  board  and  had  a  capstan  bar  shoved 
down  his  throat  to  keep  him  quiet  while  undergoing 
the  process  of  being  branded,  he  swam  off  in  a  very 
leisurely  manner,  but  no  doubt  somewhat  disgusted  at 
being  thrown  overboard  again.  Within  an  hour  the 
same  shark  was  again  under  the  .stern,  smelling  with 
evident  delight  a  lump  of  pork  with  which  a  huge  hook 
was  baited,  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  bite.  The 
sea  in  the  vicinity  swarmed 
with  turtles." 

On  September  25,  1900,  the 
Willscott,  under  command  of 
Captain  Macloon,  left  San 
Francisco  for  Port  Arthur 
with  a  full  cargo  of  supplies 
for  the  Russian  Army.  After 
discharging  she  sailed  from 
Port  Arthur,  January  11, 
1901,  in  ballast  and  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  on  March 
3.  Captain  Macloon  reported 
having  had  heavy  rains  for 
the  first  several  days,  then 
strong  winds  which  devel- 
oped into  hard  gales,  with 
cold  weather  and  much  hail. 

On  February  4,  in  latitude 
39  N.,  longitude  76  E.,  the 
ship  met  with  a  heavy  gale 
with  a  high  cross  sea,  the 
ship  rolling  badly.  In  one  of 
several  squalls  of  hurricane 
force,  the  fore  and  main  top- 
mast heads  were  carrii  i' 
away,  everything  attachi. 
going  by  the  board,  but  the 
hull  fortunately  escaped  ma- 
terial damage.  She  limped 
into  San  Francisco  for  the 
second  time  and  was  again 
rerigged.  About  this  period 
she  passed  into  the  owner- 
ship of  the  George  W.  Hume 
Company.  From  this  time, 
March.  1901,  until  May,  1908, 
the  Willscott  was  engaged  in 
the  general  carrying  trade. 
After  first  making  a  round 
trip  to  Alaska,  the  Willscott 
took  a  full  cargo  of  barley 
from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  in  124  days.  She  took 
case   oil  from  New  York  to 


The   American  bark   Star  ot   Iceland    (nee  Willscott) 
casting  off  the  tug  outside  the  heads,  San  Francisco, 
July   1.   1929,  outward  bound  on  her  last  voyage.  Des- 
tination Japanese  scrap. 


Hong  Kong  in  1902  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Sydney 
on  two  occasions,  1905  and  1906.  Two  cargoes  of  sugar 
were  taken  from  Honolulu  to  eastern  refineries  and 
two  coal  cargoes  from  New  South  Wales  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  1903-1904  she  had  a  momentous  passage  from 
Philadelphia  to  San  Diego,  being  355  days  en  route. 
After  battling  heavy  gales  off  Cape  Horn  for  67  days, 
during  which  she  lost  fore  and  main  topmast  heads, 
had  her  rigging  badly  damaged,  and  rudderhead  sprung, 
she  turned  back  to  Port  Stanley,  arriving  there  three 
weeks  later.  It  was  then  found  that  her  coal  cargo  was 
badly  heated  and  a  survey  ordered  some  500  tons  to  be 
discharged.  She  was  in  port  about  80  days,  finally  con- 
tinuing the  voyage  without  her  upper  spars.  On  being 
sighted  off  the  California  coast,  the  revenue  cutter 
Daniel  Manning  was  sent  out  and  towed  her  to  San 
Diego.  She  finally  reached  San  Francisco  for  a  third 
series  of  repairs  on  July  29,  1904,  then  being  367  days 
out  from  Philadelphia. 

As  the  bark  Willscott,  she  last  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco May  27,  1908,  124  days  from  Newcastle,  New 
South  Wales,  with  3256  tons  of  coal,  her  master  being 
Captain  Brown,  who  had  been  in  command  for  several 
voyages.  There  being  no  dock  space  available  for  the 
discharge  of  her  cargo,  she 
was  laid  up  back  of  Goat 
Island.  Some  months  later 
she  was  sold  to  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association  and  no- 
tice of  the  authorization  for 
change  of  her  name  to  Star 
of  Iceland  was  received  at 
San  Francisco  about  Novem- 
ber 1,  1908. 

As  an  active  member  of 
the  famous  "Star"  fleet  of 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Star  of  Iceland  for 
the  past  twenty  years  has 
regularly  made  the  voyage  to 
the  Alaska  fishing  banks,  go- 
ing up  with  fishermen,  gear, 
and  supplies,  and  coming 
home  with  fishermen  and 
canned  salmon  and  codfish. 
She  had  no  outstanding  rec- 
ords for  speed  like  some  of 
her  sisters,  but  was  a  con- 
sistent, reliable  performer. 
Like  the  rest  of  this  fleet, 
she  was  always  kept  in  first 
class  condition  and  equipped 
in  shipshape  style. 

It  was  no  cripple  that 
sailed  out  through  the  Golden 
Gate  last  month  on  her  way 
to  a  Japanese  scrap  pile  in 
charge  of  a  Japanese  crew; 
but  rather  a  lively  old  wind- 
jammer with  plenty  of  life 
and  strength  in  her  frame, 
facing  seas  that  have  twice 
done  their  darndest  and  failed 
to  put  her  down. 

May  her  stout  steel  hull 
incorporated  in  many  a  Nip- 
pon skyscraper  long  continue 
its  good  fight  against  wind 
and  (earth) wave. 
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Turbo-Electric  Drive  For  Merchant  Ships 

A  Simple  Analysis  of  the  Arguments  for  the  Latest 
Type  of  Propulsion  Machinery 


N  excellent  article  written  by  H.  C.  Berrian,  as- 
sistant chief  engineer  of  Newport  News  Ship- 
„  Lbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  analyzing  the 
steam  turbine  electric  drive  as  applied  to  merchant 
vessels  was  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  this  article  gives,  in  a  very  simple 
and  readable  fashion,  the  argument  for  electric  pro- 
pulsion. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  last  two  or  three  year.s 
that  turbine  electric  drive  has  been  applied  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  to  merchant  vessels.  The  first  installa- 
tion of  consequence  was  the  Panama-Pacific  vessel  Cali- 
fornia, which  was  built  by  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company,  and  started  her 
maiden  voyage  January  28,  1928.  This  vessel  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Virginia  for  the  same  line,  which  went 
into  service  a  year  later,  and  will  be  followed  this  fall 
by  a  third  sister  vessel,  the  Pennsylvania.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  system  has  been  applied  by  the  British  to  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  a  vessel  of  generally  similar  charac- 
teristics and  power  to  the  Panama-Pacific  vessels  above 
noted. 

At  the  present  time  several  other  vessels  with  a  simi- 
lar type  of  propelling  machinery  are  under  construc- 
tion in  this  country,  including  those  for  the  Grace  Line, 
the  Ward  Line,  and  other  vessels  which  are  projected. 
It  is  of  interest  to  inquire  into  the  characteristics  of 
this  mode  of  propulsion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  first  cost  of  turbine  electric 
machinery  normally  exceeds  the  cost  of  geared  turbine 
machinery  for  similar  duty,  i.e.,  power,  steam  pressure 
and  temperature,  vacuum  and  propeller  revolutions.  It 
is  the  feeling  of  many  marine  engineers  that  the  vari- 
ous types  of  propulsion  machinery  still  have  their 
proper  field.  The  reciprocating  engine  with  moderate 
steam  pressure  is  still  favored  for  small  and  moderate 
powers  when  fuel  consumption  is  not  of  first  moment 
and  where  simplicity  and  reliability  are  demanded  by 
the  class  of  operators  that  are  available.  The  geared 
turbine  with  its  higher  steam  pressure  and  temperature 
now  normally  claims  the  field  which  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  merchant  type  of  reciprocating  engine 
or  where  fuel  economy  becomes  important.  As  the 
power  of  the  geared  steam  turbine  increases  it  grad- 
ually becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  provide  ade- 
quate and  reliable  reduction  gears.  Undoubtedly,  there 
is  still  a  field  in  which  either  geared  turbine  or  turbo- 
electric  drive  would  be  satisfactory.  Just  where  this 
point  is,  it  would  be  difficult  for  engineers  to  agree; 
but  in  the  opinion  of  many  American  engineers  there  is 
a  -point  when  the  essential  simplicity  of  the  electrical 
speed  reduction  provided  by  the  alternating  current 
generator  and  motor  indicates  it  as  being  the  most  re- 
liable method  of  obtaining  that  reduction  in  speed  of 
rotation  between  turbine  and  propeller  which  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  satisfactory  efficiency  of  each.  The  prin- 
ciples involved  in  electrical  transmission  on  shipboard 
are  identical  with  those  which  have  been  thoroughly 
worked  out  in  central  station  practice  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  United  States,  which  has  been  the 
leader  in  electrical  development  on  land,  should  be  the 


leader  in  electrical  development  on  shipboard. 

When  we  come  to  turbo-electric  propulsion,  the  de- 
signer at  once  finds  himself  with  a  free  hand  in  deter- 
mining the  steam  conditions  that  may  be  used.  The 
single,  relatively  high  speed  turbine  rotor,  constantly 
revolving  in  one"  direction,  free  from  the  complications 
of  an  astern  element  with  its  varying  expansions  and 
direction  of  thrust,  has  been  thoroughly  worked  out  in 
land  practice  for  pressures  and  temperatures  in  excess 
of  anything  he  will  probably  care  to  adopt.  The  con- 
densers, boilers,  and  piping  are  the  factors  which  will 
determine  the  pressure  and  temperature  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  adoption  of  electric  propulsion  indicates 
the  use  of  electricity  for  most  of  the  auxiliaries,  and, 
as  an  appreciable  amount  of  current  must  be  supplied 
for  excitation,  the  size  of  the  auxiliary  generators  be- 
comes such  that  condensing  rather  than  noncondensing 
operation  is  indicated  for  them  with  a  correspondingly 
low  water  rate.  In  fact,  the  water  rates  that  are  now 
obtainable  with  auxiliary  turbo-generators  are  so  low 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  advantage  as 
far  as  fuel  cost  is  concerned  in  installing  diesel  drive 
generators.  Steam  for  feed  heating  and  similar  pur- 
poses is  obtained  simply  by  bleeding  from  a  suitable 
stage  of  the  main  or  auxiliary  turbines;  which  does 
away  with  the  trouble  often  encountered  with  erosion 
of  turbine  blades  when  the  flow  is  in  the  opposite 
direction;  i.e.,  when  noncondensing  auxiliary  genera- 
tors and  steam  driven  auxiliaries  are  employed  and  the 
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excess  exhaust  not  used  in  the  feed  heater  is  returned 
to  &  low  stage  of  the  main  turbine.  Bleeding  also  re- 
lieves the  low  pressure  stages  at  the  expense  of  the 
high  pressure  stages,  which  tends  to  improve  the  tur- 
bine efficiency. 

The  following  main  features  must  be  considered  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  when  deciding  the 
type  of  propelling  machinery: 

Space 

The  relative  engine  room  length  depends  partially  on 
the  beam  and  draft  of  the  ship.  The  engine  room  length 
on  the  Virginia  is  about  six  feet  les.s  than  would  have 
been  required  for  a  geared  turbine  installation.  On 
other  types  of  vessels  this  relation  may  be  different. 
Electric  propelling  machinery  may  be  arranged  to  give 
more  head  room  and  greater  accessibility.  The  turbo- 
generators with  the  switchboard  are  usually  located  one 
deck  level  above  the  inner  bottom.  This  of  itself  per- 
mits the  condenser  to  be  placed  below  the  turbines, 
making  the  condenser  and  its  accessories  more  acces- 
sible. Further  advantages  of  this  arrangement  will  be 
pointed  out  later. 

Weight 

Turbo-electric  is  usually  heavier  than  geared  drive 
until  extremely  high  powers  are  reached.  However, 
that  is  due  partially  to  two  factors  which  could  be 
eliminated  if  desired.  The  geared  turbines  are  usually 
designed  expressly  for  the  .iob,  whereas  the  electric 
propelling  machinery,  due  to  the  production  require- 
ments of  the  manufacturers,  frequently  covers  a  wide 
range  of  power,  the  variation  between  different  instal- 
lations being  obtained  by  comparatively  minor  changes 
in  the  internal  construction  of  the  turbines  and  in  the 
windings  of  the  generators  and  motors.  The  auxiliary 
generating  plant  is  usually  made  larger  than  is  strictly 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  main  machinery, 
as  the  tendency  is  to  electrify  all  auxiliaries  possible, 
even  down  to  the  galley  equipment  and  stateroom  heat- 
ers. Electrification  of  auxiliaries  is  highly  advantage- 
ous in  itself  due  to  better  arrangement,  greater  flexi- 
bility, and  better  economy;  but  the  increased  auxiliary 
generator  weight  should  not  be  charged  primarily  to 
electric  drive. 


Fuel  Economy 

Fuel  economy  is  a  very  prolific  subject  for  argument 
and  often  "the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought"  when 
forming  an  opinion.  An  impartial  study  of  the  operat- 
ing records  would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  no  ap- 
preciable difference  between  fuel  consumption  of 
geared  turbine  and  turbo-electric  propelling  machinery 
of  the  same  power,  provided  the  results  are  corrected 
to  the  same  steam  conditions,  the  same  type  of  draft, 
the  same  combustion  air  and  feed  water  temperatures, 
the  same  vacuum,  and  the  same  propeller  revolutions, 
and  if  the  same  safety  factors  for  blade  stress  and 
vibration  are  maintained.  At  present  we  have  no  accu- 
rate comparative  data  of  similar  installations.  iVIost  of 
the  service  results  are  in  fuel  per  shaft  horsepower  per 
hour;  and  a  slight  variation  in  boiler  efficienc.v  will 
wipe  out  any  difference  in  turbine  efficiency.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  owners  of  either  type  of  drive  are 
usually  satisfied  with  the  operating  results  of  the 
decision  which  they  made  when  selecting  the  drive  at 
the  time  the  ship  was  being  designed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  owing  to  the  gear  teeth  and 
the  multiplicity  of  high  speed  bearings  the  geared  drive 
requires  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  lubricating 
oil,  thus  necessitating  larger  pumps,  coolers,  tanks,  and 
piping,  as  well  as  a  higher  operating  cost  for  lubricat- 
ing oil. 

Reliability 

The  question  of  reliability  has  now  been  settled  in  so 
far  as  electric  drive  is  concerned.  With  the  experience 
gained  in  previous  installations,  the  manufacturers  are 
now  making  their  marine  propelling  machinery  just  as 
reliable  as  their  central  station  units,  and  the  latter 
need  no  defense. 

Electric  drive  enjoys  one  advantage  over  geared  drive 
from  the  standpoint  of  reliability.  If  one  main  generat- 
ing unit  is  disabled  the  other  main  generator  can  supply 
current  to  both  propelling  motors,  giving  a  speed  cor- 
responding to  something  less  than  half  power  or  about 
70  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  substantially  the  same  result 
can  be  obtained  with  geared  drive  provided  only  one  of 
the  turbines  or  pinions  is  disabled.  However,  this  neces- 
sitates the  installation  of  temporary  cross  over  pipes 


From  the  operating  engineer's  stand- 
point, one  of  the  great  arguments 
for  electric  drive  is  the  simplicity  and 
cleanliness  of  the  engine  room  and  the 
engine  control.  At  the  right  is  shown 
the  operating  platform  of  the  Vir- 
ginia's engine  room  looking  aft  be- 
tween the  two  General-Electric  turbo- 
generating  sets  to  the  main  control 
board.  All  operations  of  the  propul: 
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facing  page  and  located  just  below  this 
switchboard  on  the  lower  grating  of 
the  engine  room  are  regulated  by  the 
wheels  and  levers  shown  on  this  board. 
This  arrangement  of  the  turbines 
and  generators  on  the  upper  grating 
allows  the  condensers  to  be  fitted  di- 
rectly beneath  turbines,  eliminating  all 
piping  connections  and  giving  the  most 
efficient  arrangement  similar  to  that 
which  is  always  used  in  large,  separate 
power  plants  ashore. 
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(carried  for  the  purpose)  or  changing  from  blank  to 
ring  flanges  to  effect  the  emergency  connections.  This 
change-over  requires  considerable  time.  With  electric 
drive  the  change  to  one  generator  is  simply  a  matter  of 
switching,  involving  no  delay. 

Operation 
Engineers  capable  of  operating  a  geared  job  have  no 
difficulty  in  handling  the  electric  installation,  although 
a  higher  class  chief  electrician  is  usually  carried.  Very 
little,  if  any,  greater'  technical  knowledge  is  required. 
Furthermore,  the  control  board  meters  furnish  power 
data  at  all  times.  In  fact,  the  engineer  on  watch  knows 
the  power  the  machinery  is  developing  without  making 
any  conscious  effort  to  get  it.  This  knowledge  is  auto- 
matically obtained  with  ordinary  routine  operating. 
How  different  the  occasional  trip  to  the  shaft  alley  to 
read  the  torsionmeters  on  a  geared  drive  installation! 
If  the  torsionmeter  gets  out  of  ad.iustment  it  is  very 
liable  to  stay  that  way  as  shaft  horsepower  readings 
are  not  vital  to  operation.  Knowing  the  power,  the  fuel 
per  shaft  horsepower  can  be  readily  calculated  from  the 
oil  tank  soundings.  Faulty  operation  or  defects  in  ma- 
chinery, such  as  excessive  shaft  bearing  friction,  dam- 
aged propeller  blades,  poor  steering,  are  readily  de- 
tected from  the  power  meter  readings. 

Comfort  of  Passengers  and  Crew 
From  the  standpoint  of  comfort  of  passengers  and 
crew  electric  drive  has  no  equal.  Vibration  is  reduced 
to  a  point  where  the  critic  must  search  for  it.  Noise  is 
also  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  noise  of  the  generator 
ventilating  vanes  is  low  pitched  and  is  not  nearly  so 
objectionable  as  the  high  pitched  tone  of  some  reduc- 
tion gears.  Racing  of  the  propellers  is  eliminated  due 
to  the  turbine  governor  holding  down  the  speed  of  gen- 
erator, turbine,  and  motor. 

Auxiliaries 
As  has  been  mentioned  above,  on  an  electrically  pro- 
pelled vessel  the  natural  tendency  is  to  drive  the  aux- 
iliaries electrically  wherever  possible.  This  is  desirable 
from  almost  every  operating  standpoint,  but  particu- 
larly from  that  of  economy.  With  motor  drive  each 
auxiliary,  whether  large  or  small,  is  supplied  with  cur- 
rent generated  by  turbo-generators  having  a  water  rate 
of  about  20  pounds  or  less  per  kilowatt.  Assuming  an 
average  motor  efficiency  of  8.5  per  cent  the  rate  per 
shaft  horsepower  will  be  about  32  pounds  as  against  80 
to  120  pounds  for  the  reciprocating  type.  Of  course,  with 
reciprocating  auxiliaries  the  exhaust  would  be  used  to 
heat  the  feed  water,  whereas  the  auxiliary  turbo-gen- 
erators operate  condensing  at  sea  as  well  as  in  port. 
However,  feed  heating  is  accomplished  by  bleeding  as 
noted  above.  Leakage  of  steam  to  idle  auxiliaries  is 
also  eliminated,  which  further  improves  the  over-all 
economy.  It  is  often  considered  advisable  to  use  turbine 
driven  main  feed  pumps  and  steam  reciprocating  fuel 
oil  pumps  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  speed  control; 
and  steam  reciprocating  lubricating  oil  pumps  are  gen- 
erally preferred  because  of  their  extreme  reliability, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  oil  operated  turbine  gen- 
erators. 

The  motors  driving  the  auxiliaries  are  ordinarily 
direct  current,  but  for  the  high  powered  liners  of  the 
near  future  the  tendency  will  be  towards  the  use  of 
alternating  current  motors  wherever  a  wide  range  of 
speed  control  is  not  required,  as  they  are  of  simpler 
design  and  require  less  attention.  Propulsion  motor 
ventilation  fans,  forced  draft  blowers,  main  circulating 
and  other  pumps,  steering  gear,  galley,  lighting,  pas- 
senger and  cargo  ventilation  fans  would  use  alternating 
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current.  The  windlass,  cargo  winches,  and  boat  hoists 
would  ordinarily  use  direct  current  supplied  by  the  ex- 
citation generators  which  are  idle  in  port.  However, 
for  certain  types  of  ships,  alternating  current  should 
be  used  for  these  also. 

Dual  Drive 
Another  method  of  improving  the  economy  of  the  aux- 
iliaries is  by  means  of  the  "dual  drive"  system.  This  is 
used  where  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  highest  degree 
of  economy.  The  auxiliary  generating  sets  are  of  the 
three-unit  type  consisting  of  a  turbine,  a  direct-current 
generator,  and  a  synchronous  motor.  When  the  vessel 
fs  operating  above  two-thirds  speed,  current  from  the 
main  generators  is  supplied  to  the  motor  which  drives 
the  direct-current  generator.  The  auxiliaries  receive 
their  current  from  this  generator,  the  voltage  of  which 
is  kept  constant  by  a  voltage  regulator,  thus  obtaining 
practically  the  same  water  rate  as  the  main  propelling 
units.  When  the  main  generator  speed  drops  below  two- 
thirds  of  its  normal  value,  as  in  maneuvering,  the  aux- 
iliary turbine  automatically  picks  up  the  load  and 
drives  the  auxiliary  generator.  Numerous  variations  of 
this  system  may  be  used.  When  some  of  the  auxiliaries 
use  alternating  current  they  may  be  supplied  direct 
from  the  main  generators  through  a  transformer.  Aux- 
iliary turbine  drive  must,  of  course,  be  provided  for 
speed  conditions  below  two-thirds  of  normal. 

Condensin,?  Plant 

As  shown  by  central  station  practice,  the  proper  place 
for  the  condenser  is  directly  underneath  the  turbine 
exhaust  opening.  There  are  two  important  reasons  for 
this.  First,  it  furnishes  perfect  drainage  for  the  tur- 
bine without  the  use  of  any  accessories,  such  as  pumps 
or  injectors.  Second,  the  pressure  drop  in  the  long, 
curved,  internally  stayed  exhaust  pipe  is  eliminated. 
This  means,  for  the  same  conditions,  an  increase  in 
vacuum  at  the  turbine  of  from  0.25  to  0.5  inch  of  mer- 
cury or  a  reduction  in  water  rate  of  from  Wi  to  3  per 
cent.  This  is  particularly  valuable  where  the  vessel  is 
operating  in  hot  water. 

With  a  properly  drained  turbine,  high  vacuum  ejec- 
tors and  condensate  pumps  can  be  used,  thereby  saving 
weight,  space,  cost,  and  steam  and  also  allowing  dupli- 
cation of  apparatus  which  is  not  feasible  with  steam 
reciprocating  air  pumps  and  vacuum  augmenters. 

A  further  advantage  of  air  ejectors  over  air  pumps 
and  augmenters  is  the  elimination  of  air  from  the  feed 
water.  The  air  extracted  from  the  condensers  by  the 
ejectors  is  vented  to  the  atmosphere,  whereas  the  air 
removed  by  the  augmenter  is  carried  to  the  air  pump 
where  it  is  further  compressed  and  an  emulsion  of  air, 
noncondensable  vapors,  and  water  is  discharged  to  the 
feed  tank.  From  the  feed  tank  it  goes  to  the  boilers  and 
unless  special  deaerating  apparatus  is  installed,  cor- 
rosion of  the  boiler  tubes  is  very  likely  to  result. 
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Amnouncing  a  Study  on  How  to  Reduce  Costs  of  Handling 
Cargoes  on  Marine  Terminals 

N  the  good  old  days  of  "wooden  ships  and  iron  men"      (1)   Port  charges  36  days 

— the  days  that  are  still,  evidently,  regarded  as  the      (2)   Stevedoring  costs  115 

only  appropriate   subject  for  most  of   our  speech-      (3)  Wages  of  ship's  crew  41 

making  and  much  of  our  writing  on  maritime  subjects      (4)   Provisions  and  stores  19 

— in  those  days  a   sea  voyage  was  an  adventure  and      (5)   Insurance  and  claims  30 

was  definitely  and  legally  so  classed.    The  shipments      (6)   Fuel  58 

of   cargoes   by   merchants   were   referred   to   by   those  (7)  Repairs,  maintenance,  brokerage,  and 

worthies  as  their  "Adventures  on  the  sea"  and  every-  advertising    35 

thing  about  the  ocean  and  the  seafaring  life  was  sur-      (8)   Depreciation  (5  per  cent)  26 

rounded  with  uncertainty  and  mystery.  A  total  of  360  days,  leaving  5  days  earnings  to  apply 

In  those  days,  when  cargoes  were  comparatively  small  for  management,  taxation,  and  interest  on  capital.   This 

and  wages  very  low,  an  ordinary  open  wharf  or  a  simple  analysis  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  chairman  of 

stone  quay  sufficed  for  a  terminal,  and  any  conven-  a  typical  British  steamship  line  to  the  shareholders  at 

iently  sloped  sandy  beach  would  pass  for  a  dry-dock,  the  annual  meeting  of  1925. 

A  sailing  vessel  back  home  from  an  overseas  voyage  It  is  evident  that  a  steamship  line  studying  such  re- 

of  200  or  more  days  was  not  expected  to  be  ready  for  port  would  greatly  desire  to  increase   the  number  of 

berth  next  Saturday  or  to  require  a  per  diem  penalty  days  earnings  available  for  profits  and  that  to  do  so 

on  repairs  for  failure  to  meet  scheduled  dates.  the   number  of  days   applied   to   other  items  must   be 

Loading  and  unloading  were  comparatively  leisurely  reduced.    Items  3,  4,  5,  and  8  are  hardly  reducible  by 

affairs,  entirely  by  hand  labor  usually  on  the  part  of  any  one  line.   Item  6  might  possibly  be  reduced  5  to  10 

the  ship's  crew  and  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  per  cent  by  careful  handling  of  the  existing  equipment 

the  mate,  who  knew  every  parcel  in  the  hold  and  in  and  by  better  cooperation  between  the  engine  room  and 

most  cases  was  an  expert  in  rigging  tackle,  in  stowage,  bridge.   This  item,  of  course,  might  be  radically  altered 

in  dunnage,  and  in  trimming  ship.  by   capital  expenditures  for  more  modern   equipment. 

With  the  introduction  of  power  and  the  gradual  im-  but  that,  while  often  advisable,  changes  the  whole 
provement  and  perfection  of  merchant  shipping,  the  analysis  and  we  will  not  consider  it  here.  For  our  pur- 
elements  of  uncertainty  and  mystery  began  to  disap-  pose  we  might,  by  careful  management,  get  here  2  to  5 
pear  and  today  it  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  liner  days  more  of  freight  earnings  to  take  care  of  overhead 
services  on  the  principal  trade  routes  of  the  world  that  and  profits.  Item  7  might  fluctuate  quite  widely  in 
they  run  as  close  to  schedule  as  freight  and  passenger  either  direction,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  any 
trains  ashore  and  with  about  the  same  specific  safety  one  year  as  compared  with  another, 
to  passengers  and  cargo.  It  is  interesting  that  items  1  and  2,  port  charges  and 

This  movement  toward  certainty  and  speed  in  marine  stevedoring  costs— or,  taken  together,  terminal  costs- 
transportation  has  accelerated  remarkably  in  the  past  "l^'l^^  "P  ^^  days,  or  42  per  cent  out  of  the  total  of 
ten  years  due  to  the  remarkable  improvements  in  fuel  360.  We  have  seen  analyses  of  the  costs  of  operating 
economy,  making  higher  speeds  possible  without  too  vessels  on  certain  routes  where  this  percentage  runs 
much  increase  in  operating  expense,  and  to  the  greater  above  60. 

safety  of  navigation  made  available  by  modern  develop-  It  would  naturally  seem  that  the  terminal  costs  are 

ments  in  radio  and  in  sounding  apparatus.    Much  of  out  of  all  proportion  higher  than  the  cost  of  carrying 

this  speeding  up  is  due  also  to  the  modern  trend  in  the  freight  by  sea.    Indeed  we  are  constantly  hearing 

merchandising  toward  "small   stocks  and  quick  turn-  from  traffic  experts  such  remarks  as,  "It  costs  more  to 

oygr."  move  a  ton  of  general   cargo  over  the   Hudson  River 

In' the  development  of  this  modern  trend  in  merchant  Piers  than  it  does  to  bring  that  ton  from  Liverpool  to 

shipping,  much  work  has  been  done  on  the  ship  itself.  New  York,"  or  "We  can  bring  a  general  cargo  from 

Naval  architects  and  marine  engineers  have  cooperated  Honolulu  to  the  pier  side   at  San   Francisco  for  less 

to  produce  that  most  economical  carrier  known  to  man  money  than   we   can  move   it  from  the   hold   mto  the 

—the  modern  fast  cargo  liner.    Costs  of  actual  trans-  shed."    If  the  above  figures   are  correct,  these  state- 

portation  per  ton  mile  at  sea  are  very  low,  and  can  by  ments  are  not  far  from  the  truth. 

further  efforts  along  well  tried  lines  be  made  even  It  is  evident  from  these  truths  that  there  is  some- 
lower.  However,  the  rate  charged  for  carriage  of  thing  lacking  in  either  the  design,  the  equipment,  or 
freight  by  sea  includes  the  terminal  charges  and  the  the  management  of  marine  terminals  or  in  all  three, 
cost  of  handling  that  freight  from  ship's  hold  into  ter-  and  it  would  seem  that  port  authorities,  engineers,  and 
minal  shed  at  both  ends  of  the  voyage.  This  item  of  ship  operators  ought  to  get  together  to  supply  this  lack 
cost  forms  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  and  make  some  profits  for  themselves  while  speeding 
cost  of  handling  cargoes;  in  fact,  for  some  trades  it  is  up  the  world's  distribution  system, 
the  largest  single  item  of  cost,  overtopping  such  items  Pacific  Marine  Review  has  invited  a  number  of  ex- 
as  full  cost  or  wages  of  crew.  perts   in   terminal    design,   ship   operation,    and   cargo 

An  idea  of  the  relative  proportion  of  terminal  costs  management,  stevedoring,  and  terminal  safety  work  to 

to  other  voyage  cost  items  may  be  had  from  the  follow-  contribute  some  ideas  toward  "Better  Economy  at  Ma- 

ing  statement  of  a  year's  freight  earnings  expressed  in  rine  Terminals"  and  hopes  to  establish  a  clearing  house 

number  of  days  earnings  absorbed  by  each  item  of  the  for  much  valuable,  constructive  thought  and  experience 

analysis.  on  this  subject. 
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A  Plea  for  Expansion  of  Inland  Waterways  Projects 

By  Col.  Edward  C.  Harrin^on,  President, 
Hudson  River  Navigation  Corporation 


REATER  co-ordination  between  the  four  princi- 
fpal  mediums  of  transportation — the  railroads,  the 
lutcmobile,  the  airways,  and  the  waterways — is 
the  great  objective  of  those  interested  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  inland  waterways  projects  in  the  United  States. 

The  adherents  of  the  waterways  are  not  seeking  the 
business  that  should  go  to  the  railroads  or  any  other 
form  of  transportation,  but  believe  that  in  many  in- 
stances it  is  more  practical  and  of  more  economic  bene- 
fit to  the  country  to  ship  by  water  than  by  any  other 
way. 

Justification  for  the  expansion  of  the  waterways  pro- 
gram is  shown  by  the  extensive  economic  benefits  de- 
rived by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Mississippi-War- 
rior River  inland  waterways  projects.  The  Panama 
Canal  is  not  only  of  strategic  importance  to  this  coun- 
try in  time  of  war,  but  it  has  been  of  increasing  eco- 
nomic value  to  the  nations  of  the  world  ever  since  it 
was  completed.  Long  tons  of  cargo  carried  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1915,  the  first  year  of  its  operation, 
amounted  to  4,888,444,  while  in  1926  tonnage  had 
reached  a  total  of  26,037,448. 

When,  less  than  five  years  ago.  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
its  predecessor,  the  Inland  and  Coastwise  Waterways 
service,  was  losing  money  at  the  average  of  $1,000,000 
a  year.  General  T.  Q.  Ashburn,  the  corporation's  chair- 
man, has  just  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the 
system  has  paid  all  its  operating  expenses,  with  charges 
duly  made  for  depreciation  and  losses  incidental  to  the 
establishment  of  the  new  line,  and  closed  the  year  of 
1928  with  a  net  income  from  operations  of  $873,000. 

Reflecting  the  growing  use  of  these  facilities  by  ship- 
pers, the  tonnage  of  this  system  has  increased  each  year 
since  its  beginning  in  1918,  reaching  a  volume  of  1.872,- 
597  tons  in  1928;  as  the  volume  grew,  the  very  heavy 
operating  deficits  per  ton  of  freight  carried  which  had 


been  incurred  in  the  very  early  years  gradually  dimin- 
ished. 

The  Mississippi  River,  from  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  to 
New  Orleans,  and  the  Warrior  River  service,  between 
Birmingham  and  Mobile,  carry  a  varied  line  of  com- 
modities. Sugar  made  up  the  heaviest  tonnage  of  1927, 
but  in  1928  yielded  first  place  to  bauxite  ore.  Grain  is 
third  on  the  list  and  cotton  fourth.  To  the  shippers  of 
these  and  other  miscellaneous  commodities  the  con- 
troller of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  estimates 
that  the  service  saved  $2,702,000  in  1928. 

Some  of  the  steel  manufacturers  have  already  utilized 
a  variety  of  inland  barge  services  for  cutting  costs. 
Among  others  that  are  using  barges  are  the  automobile 
plants  of  Detroit,  the  rubber  factories  of  Akron,  the 
implement  and  agricultural  machinery  makers,  and  the 
Chicago  packing  houses. 

The  Great  Lakes-Hudson  waterways  system,  I  believe, 
would  be  of  even  greater  economic  importance  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole  than  the  Missis- 
sippi-Warrior River  routes  have  been,  and  would  in- 
crease agricultural  and  other  commodity  exports.  Vari- 
ous bodies  have  recommended  the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way as  an  undertaking  of  great  national  benefit.  Unani- 
mous recommendations  of  the  project  were  adopted  by 
the  International  Joint  Commission  representing  United 
States  and  Canada,  by  the  special  advisory  committee 
appointed  by  President  Coolidge  and  headed  by  Her- 
bert: Hoover,  and  by  a  committee  made  up  of  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  New  England  states.  The  commit- 
tee headed  by  Mr.  Hoover  estimated  that  there  is  avail- 
able for  movement  over  this  waterway  23,000,000  tons 
of  cargo  and  states: 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  the  values  in  a  single 
year  to  the  farmers  alone  would  equal  the  capital  cost. 
$123,500,000,  of  the  waterway." 

As  was  recently  pointed  out  by  General  Ashburn,  the 
mission  of  the  government  in  controlling  the  waterways 
has  never  been  to  act  as  a  club  to  beat  down  railway 
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The  Pacific  Coast  is  greatly  interest- 
ed in  inland  waterways.  Its  two  prin- 
cipal river  systems  are  the  Washington 
and  Oregon  projects  on  the  Columbia 
River  system  and  the  California  project 
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rates  ...  it  has  not  been  to  furnish  relief  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  it  has 
a  well-defined  mission  to  accomplish:  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  economic  feasibility  and  desirability  of  re- 
establishing common  carriers  by  water,  and  through 
co-ordination  and  cooperation  of  such  carriers,  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  whole  country  may  reap  some  benefits, 
through  cheaper  transportation  than  would  otherwise 
be  available,  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  have  been 
spent  and  will  be  spent  in  creating  navigable  streams. 
Railroad  Cooperation 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ruled  that 
the  carriers  which  make  connections  with  the  barge 
lines  on  the  Mississippi  and  Warrior  Rivers  of  the 
government-owned  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  must 
establish  barge-rail  rates  and  routes  for  the  benefit  of 
shippers,  effective  August  27.  The  general  establish- 
ment of  joint  barge-rail  rates  should  have  a  far-reach- 
ing effect  upon  the  development  of  water  transporta- 
tion, and  it  is  noteworthy  that  many  railroads  have 
hitherto  been  willing  to  cooperate.  Several  years  ago 
General  Ashburn  made  the  following  statement: 

"We  have  been  able,  through  our  relations  with  the 
railroads,  and  through  their  cooperation  (some  of  them 
very  strong  in  their  cooperation)  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  cheap  rates  to  42  states." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  held  in  1923,  C.  H.  Markham.  then 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  expressed  the  follow- 
ing views  for  the  Illinois  Central  in  the  establishment 
of  joint  rates: 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  water  transportation  wherever 
it,  can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  economy  and  prac- 
ticability. In  order  to  assist  in  determining  the  advis- 
ability of  using  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  the  Illinois 
Central  has  cooperated  heartily  with  the  officials  of  the 
War  Department  in  the  experiment  which  they  have 
been  making  since  1918.  If  the  experiment  should  even- 
tually prove  the  wisdom  of  using  the  river  for  trans- 
portation, we  believe  the  Illinois  Central  ought  not  to 
be  barred  by  law  from  putting  boats  on  the  river  and 
operating  them  in  conjunction  with  its  services  by  rail. 
That  would  be  carrying  out  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  coordination." 

Views  of  President  Hoover 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  President  Hoover  stated 
that  "some  of  the  forces  working  to  the  detriment  of 
agriculture  can  be  greatly  mitigated  by  improving  our 
waterway  transportation."  In  an  address  made  some 
time  ago  which  more  fully  defined  his  views  upon  the 


need    for   developing   inland   waterway   facilities,    Mr. 
Hoover  said: 

"Mid-West  agriculture  and  Mid-West  industry  have 
been  placed  in  a  new  relationship  to  different  parts  of 
our  country  and  to  the  world  markets  as  a  whole.  If 
we  would  restore  these  former  relationships,  we  must 
find  fundamentally  cheaper  transportation  for  our 
grain  and  bulk  commodities  which  we  export  and  the 
raw  materials  which  we  import  into  the  Mid-West.  .  . 

"I  believe  that  the  statement  often  made  that,  by  the 
modernization  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes 
systems  of  waterways,  we  shall  decrease  the  freight  on 
grain  to  the  world  markets  by  10  cents  a  bushel,  is  not 
far  wrong.  .  .  I  doubt  if  since  the  days  when  we  trans- 
formed transportation  from  the  wagon  to  the  railroad 
have  we  seen  so  positive  an  opportunity  to  assist  the 
prosperity  of  our  people." 

The  late  Frank  A.  Munsey  once  published  a  brochure 
entitled  "Starve  the  Railroads  and  You  Starve  the  Na- 
tion." His  statement  is  as  sound  now  as  it  was  then, 
but  if  we  dwarf  our  system  of  inland  waterways  trans- 
portation, we  limit  the  transportation  facilities  of  a 
nation  whose  population  within  25  years  will  have  in- 
creased by  forty  millions  of  comfort-craving  people,  all 
entitled  to  the  best  and  cheapest  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. 

— Executives  Service  Bulletin. 


Fishing  A  Big  Business 

■ITH  the  aid  of  science,  fishing,  oldest  of  the 
vocations,  has  stepped  into  the  ranks  of  big 
business.  It  is  an  industry  employing  nearly 
190,000  persons,  with  a  capital  investment  of  more  than 
$210,000,000.  The  annual  sales  amount  to  nearly  $109,- 
000,000. 

New  methods  of  preserving  and  packing  fish  and  of 
using  fish  products  have  helped  to  make  fishing  an  in- 
dustry, and  as  an  industry  it  has  its  own  problems,  like 
steel,  lumber  and  textiles.  Some  of  these  are  cold  stor- 
age, conservation,  propagation,  salting,  water  pollution, 
packaging,  net  preservation.  These  are  now  being 
studied  by  the  Natural  Resources  Department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  a  view 
to  possible  aid  in  the  improvement  of  conditions  affect- 
ing the  industry. 

There  are  now  nearly  two  score  associations  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  engaged  in  fishing  or  in  the  packing 
and  distribution  of  fish  products. 
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Trade,  Traffic^  and  Shipping 


Association  of  Pacific  and  Far  East  Ports 


Holds  Sixteenth  Meeting  in  Tacoma  and  Olympia 


By  Chiirles  F.  A.  Mann 


U: 


'NIQUE  among  the  various 
.st'ssions  of  the  Association 
of  Pacific  and  Far  East 
Ports  since  its  inception  by  a  group 
of  Puget  Sound  port  managers  in 
1914  for  the  purpose  of  untangling' 
the  increasing  complexities  of  port 
operation  incident  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  Pacific  shipping  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  six- 
teenth meeting  held  in  Tacoma  and 
Olympia  on  July  10,  11,  12,  and  13 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
guests  of  two  of  the  great  export 
ports  of  the  Northwest  Pacific 
Coast.  Tacoma.  with  her  magnifi- 
cent array  of  industrial  piers,  rank- 
ing near  the  top  in  export  ship- 
ments, and  Olympia,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Puget  Sound,  with 
her  250,000,000  feet  a  year  lumber 
cargoes,  turned  out  in  full  to  wel- 
come the  hundred-odd  delegates  to 
the  sessions.  From  the  moment 
President  C.  \V.  Orton,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Port  of  Tacoma, 
sounded  the  opening  call,  to  the  late 
hour  Saturday  night,  when  delegates  piled  out  of  auto- 
mobiles after  their  all-day  trip  to  Mt.  Rainier  National 
Park,  the  sessions  were  crowded  to  the  limit  with  a 
varied  program  of  informative  addresses  and  enter- 
tainment. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Secretarj'-Treasurer  George 
\V.  Osgood,  who  is  manager  of  the  Port  of  Tacoma,  a 
carefully  worked  out  schedule  of  topics  were  pre- 
sented to  the  convention  by  ten  leaders  of  Pacific 
shipping  interests,  beginning  with  a  broad  discussion 
of  the  cargo  supply  angle  of  the  shipping  business, 
ranging  through  the  various  phases  of  trade  routes  to 
the  more  technical  part  of  port  operations. 
Shipping  and  Lumbering 

The  first  address  of  the  convention  was  delivered  by 
Ernest  Dolge  of  Tacoma,  prominent  lumberman  and 
student  of  foreign  trade.  Mr.  Dolge  traced  the  closely 
paralleled  growth  of  both  shipping  and  lumbering  ac- 
tivity on  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  two  have 
been  very  closely  interwoven  since  the  beginning  of 
Pacific  Coast  commerce  a  century  ago.  Hitting  the 
advance  contracting  of  space  aboard  ships  for  lumber, 
Mr.  Dolge  urged  the  formation  of  an  association  of 
ship  owners  and  operators  similar  to  the  American 
Railway  Association.    He  said: 

"In  a  sen.se  we,  as  shippers,  are  to-day  confronted  by 
the  same  problem  in  water  transportation  that  our  pre- 
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decessors  encountered  during  the  early  nineties  in  the 
rail  trade.  Just  as  they  had  alternating  periods  of  car 
surplus  and  car  shortage,  so  do  we  meet  a  surplus  and 
shortage  of  freight  space.  Such  conditions  bring  many 
evils  in  their  wake.  In  place  of  legitimate  business  we 
are  forced  into  a  considerable  amount  of  speculation, 
and  circumstances  beyond  our  control  make  and  mar 
our  progress.  To  be  obliged  to  contract  space  some 
sixty  days  prior  to  loading  or  at  least  ninety  days  prior 
to  actual  delivery  contrasts  strongly  with  the  rail  move- 
ment where  a  car  is  ordered  less  than  two  weeks  before 
delivery  to  destination.  .  .  .  Shippers  insist  upon  the 
right  to  ship  what  the  market  demands  when  it  de- 
mands it.  .  .  .  We  have  other  problems  of  less  imperious 
nature  which  nevertheless  complicate  business  and 
breed  unnecessary  conflict,  among  them  being  the 
barge  services  which  facilitate  dispatch  but  are  often- 
times abused  and  penalized.  Problems  of  demurrage 
are  in  an  uncertain  .state  and  lead  to  frequent  dis- 
putes." 

Industries  Needed 

Following  Mr.  Dolge's  stirring  appeal  to  the  opera- 
tors who  move  lumber  from  Northwestern  ports,  W.  H. 
Peters,  manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Port  of 
Grays  Harbor,  which  has  recently  risen  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  world's  greatest  lumber  export  port, 
told  of  the  crying  need  for  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  be 
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ever  watchful  for  new  industries  to  fit  into  the  general 
economic  picture  of  the  country  tributary  to  the  indi- 
vidual ports.  Being  primarily  shippers  of  raw  materials 
which  are  sent  to  Eastern  and  foreign  manufacturers, 
only  to  be  sent  back  by  ship  in  the  form  of  a  finished 
product,  there  needs  to  be  close  cooperation  between 
cities  and  their  ports  to  keep  home  dollars  in  circula- 
tion. 

"I  can  go  to  a  Portland  or  Seattle  hardware  store," 
says  Mr.  Peters,  "and  buy  a  rolling-pin  made  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  from  Grays  Harbor  spruce.  I  recently 
purchased  a  $3.50  card  table  made  in  the  East  from 
Western  alder  and  fir  that  sold  at  the  vessel  at  the 
we«t  coast  port  for  14  cents.  Women  pay  $1.25  a  pair 
for  silk  or  rayon  stockings  that  cost  9  cents  in  the  raw 
state.  Cooperation  between  civic  organizations  and  port 
authorities  brought  about  the  erection  of  a  furniture 
factory  employing  200  people  in  Grays  Harbor.  It  cost 
$4500,  which  was  very  small  for  an  industry  of  these 
proportions." 

Progress  of  American  Shipping 

Unable  to  attend  the  session,  Jefferson  Myers,  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  turned  over 
his  paper  to  Captain  J.  W.  Brennan,  port  director  of 
San  Diego,  to  present  to  the  convention.  Dealing  mainly 
with  the  progress  of  American  shipping.  Commissioner 
Myers  drew  from  the  vast  compilation  of  commerce 
statistics  some  choice  morsels  to  present  to  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  piers  over  which  the  rapidly 
mounting  tonnage  of  United  States  commerce  is  moved. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  visualize,  and  comparatively 
few  Americans  appreciate,  the  magnitude  and  scope  of 
American  foreign  trade.  Our  overseas  American  flag 
services  prior  to  the  World  War  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. To-day  American  flag  services  operating  in 
trade  with  foreign  countries  include  87  lines  employ- 
ing 671  vessels  of  nearly  3,900,000  gross  tons.  In  1928 
cur  annual  water-borne  foreign  commerce  amounted  to 
over  100  million  long  tons,  valued  at  almost  8  billion 
dollars,  on  which  the  freight  bill  was  750  millions. 
Fifty-one  hundred  vessels  of  23  million  gross  tons  fly- 
ing the  flag  of  28  countries  participated  in  the  carriage 
of  American  foreign  trade.  ...  In  1921  about  a  half- 
billion  dollars  worth  of  trade  was  handled  between  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  In  the  following  7 
years  it  had  increased  to  over  10  billion  dollars  or 
nearly  14  per  cent,  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  this 
country.  .  .  .  Tacoma's  foreign  tonnage  increased  from 
450,000  tons  in  1921  to  nearly  a  million  tons  in  1928. 
Tacoma  and  the  Pacific  ports  can  feel  proud  of  their 
achievements  toward  rehabilitation  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  the  expansion  of  American  for- 
eign trade." 

Economics  of  Grain  Movement 

Concerning  the  second  great  cargo  moved  from  ports 
of  the  North  Pacific,  B.  George  Hansuld,  commissioner 
of  the  Board  of  Harbour  Commissioners  at  Vancouver. 
British  Columbia,  now  second  among  all  the  ports  of 
the  world  for  its  grain  shipment,  presented  a  close  sur- 
vey of  the  world  economics  of  grain  movement.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hansuld,  this  comparatively  new  tonnage 
has  altered  the  world's  tramp  steamer  routes  to  a 
marked  degree  and  has  been  one  of  the  leading  causes 
of  the  marked  increase  in  foreign  commerce  with  Euro- 
pean nations. 

"It  may  be  surprising  to  note  that  the  tremendous 
development  in  the  grain  movement  via  Pacific  ports 
has  directly  benefited  the  shipment  of  lumber.   With  a 


bulk  load  of  from  2  to  4  thousand  tons  of  wheat  in  the 
lower  holds,  completed  with  lumber  'tween  decks  and 
a  deck  load  of  timber  and  lumber,  an  ideal  combination 
for  revenue  is  obtainable.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
many  British  shipowners  feel  that  the  Northwest  turn- 
arounds are  best  for  the  reason  that  a  cargo  of  bulk 
wheat  and  lumber  is  available  the  year  round.  Half  of 
the  vast  exportable  wheat  surplus  of  Canada  goes 
through  Pacific  poi-ts  into  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Half  of  the  people  of  the  earth  have  never  tasted  wheat 
bread  of  wheat  flour.  One  billion  people  border  on  the 
rim  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  still  only  a  quarter  of 
the  Canadian  grain  lands  are  developed.  To  visualize 
the  future  of  the  grain  movement  from  North  Pacific 
ports,  which  now  ship  over  200,000,000  bushels  each 
year,  and  to  estimate  the  effect  on  the  movement  of 
bulkier  cargoes  in  conjunction  with  the  wheat  is  hard 
to  do,  but  the  future  holds  great  promise." 

Mr.  Hansuld's  remarks  come  at  a  fitting  time,  when 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Astoria,  and  Portland  have  all  an- 
nounced plans  for  extensions  in  the  wheat  storage 
facilities  that  will  give  the  Pacific  Northwest  another 
5,000,000-bushel  storage  system  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 

Air  Transport 

Concluding  the  first  general  session  with  its  array  of 
addresses  and  discussions,  came  a  deep  breath  from 
another  part  of  the  world's  shipping  machinery — this 
part  only  a  few  years  old,  but  rapidly  covering  the 
earth  with  a  new  network  of  "ships"  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind,  the  airplane.  Fittingly,  as  Seattle  is  the 
home  of  America's  greatest  aircraft  organization,  the 
address  prepared  by  Walter  E.  Boeing,  head  of  the 
Boeing  Corporation,  was  read  in  his  absence  by  Lieu- 
tenant Eric  Nelson,  the  famous  round-the-world  flyer 
now  stationed  in  Seattle  with  Mr.  Boeing.  Once  more 
the  Pacific  has  shared  the  glory  of  a  pioneer  of  com- 
merce, this  time  the  two  stood  side  by  side  for  a  few 
minutes,  both  a  part  of  the  new  order  of  speed  and  a 
changed  world  map,  wherein  time  and  the  straight  line 
are  the  principal  factors.  Mr.  Boeing  sketched  the  de- 
velopment of  America's  aircraft  system,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion Mr.  Nelson  gave  a  brief  resume  of  his  famous 
flight. 

Pacific  Commerce 

During  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  George  F. 
Cotterill.  veteran  commissioner  of  the  Port  of  Seattle 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  present  association, 
took  his  audience  back  400  years  and  traced  the  rise  of 
world  commerce,  placing  the  Era  of  the  Pacific  that 
the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  flung  to  the  world  in  still 
a  different  light.  This  time  Mr.  Cotterill  painted  a  pic- 
ture with  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  center  of  the  two 
hemispheres  rather  than  separating  them.  All  phases 
of  the  rise  and  fixation  of  the  major  Pacific  trade 
routes  were  laid  out  into  a  fascinating  story  that 
gripped  his  hearers  and  roused  them  to  visualize  a  vast 
picture  upon  which  the  commerce  of  a  new  era  is  be- 
ginning to  move  with  cjuickening  pace.  Crediting  the 
Panama  Canal  with  awakening  Pacific  Coast  develop- 
ment, he  continued: 

"For  illustration,  let  us  note  the  Pacific  trade  routes 
shared  by  the  Port  of  Seattle  in  the  pre-Panama  year  of 
1913.  At  that  time  there  were  83  companies  operating 
133  vessels  of  826,460  net  tonnage,  with  a  total  com- 
merce of  about  $200,000,000.  Today  there  are  twice  the 
number  of  lines  and  three  times  the  ships  with  an 
annual  trade  of  about  $800,000,000." 
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Dock  Operation 

Perhaps  the  most  sizzling  comments  made  during  the 
sessions  were  uttered  by  A.  F.  Haines,  vice-president 
of  the  American  Mail  Lines  and  a  veteran  steamship 
operator.  Mr.  Haines  trotted  out  some  weaknesses  m 
the  present  svstem  of  dock  operation  and  gave  them  a 
good  airing— in  the  same  fashion  that  he  roundly  urged 
the  port  operators  to  air  out  their  warehouses  that  are 
filled  with  horses  and  automobiles  in  the  place  ot 
orderly  piles  of  freight  and  pathways  between.  Mr 
Haines  perhaps  summed  up  in  the  broadest  and  most 
comprehensible  manner  of  any  of  the  speakers  the  im- 
mediate problems  that  must  have  the  consideration  ot 
port  operators  if  the  already  splendid  facilities  of  the 
Pacific  are  to  keep  their  places.  A  few  high  lights 
follow : 

"The  better  your  docks  and  equipment,  the  more  ship- 
ping will  be  created  and  attracted  to  that  port. 

"While  our  facilities  may  be  adequate  for  to-day's 
business,  they  are  certainly  not  adequate  for  the  future. 
The  port  that  does  not  provide  ample,  adequate,  up-to- 
date  facilities  will  rapidly  fall  behind. 

"Every  port  on  the  Pacific  from  Vancouver  to  San 
Diego  w'ill  shortly  require  additional  and  more  modern 
terminal  facilities.  More  conveyors,  wharf  elevators, 
additional  railway  track  facilities,  fuel  oil  pipe  lines 
for  bunkering  while  loading  or  discharging  cargo  are 
needed  at  all  ports. 

"Warehouses  should  have  concrete  floors  and  must 
be  provided  with  charging  stations  for  electric  trucks 
and  gasoline  trucks.  Additional  cold  storage  space  is 
required  to  handle  the  rapidly  growing  trade  to  the 
Orient,  Europe,  and  South  America. 

"Passenger  traffic  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  day 
of  the  single  deck  warehouse  for  deep  water  business 
has  passed,  and  all  new  construction  should  be  of  two 
floors,  with  passenger  facilities.  Our  larger  operatin'g 
companies  are  planning  extensive  construction  pro- 
grams which  require  more  modern  dock  equipment. 

"Industrial  and  private  terminals  are  one  of  the 
curses  of  steamship  owners.  Our  industries  seem  to 
prefer  the  waterfront  where  land,  taxes,  building,  and 
maintenance  costs  are  high  and  depreciation  great.  If 
industries  would  use  interior  land  of  less  value,  with 
lessened  costs,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  legitimate  dock 
operators  and  transportation  facilities  would  be  better 
off  as  well  as  the  steamship  lines.  The  expense  and 
delay  of  shifting  the  steamers  from  dock  to  dock  adds 
to  the  tariff  that  must  be  paid.  The  ideal  steamship 
line  would  operate  from  one  terminal  in  one  port  to 
one  terminal  in  another  port,  which  means  minimum 
freight  rates.  Therefore,  keep  in  mind  that  the  proper 
terminal  is  one  providing  facilities  for  handling  100 
per  cent,  of  the  line's  business. 

"Puget  Sound  is  badly  in  need  of  a  large  modern 
dry-dock  capable  of  caring  for  the  largest  ships.  .  .  . 
Grays  Harbor  will  in  the  future  be  a  large  port.  .  .  . 
Tacoma  needs  another  new,  modern  combination  ter- 
minal ...  No  modern  terminal  should  ever  allow  teams 
or  trucks  inside  its  doors.  If  the  terminal  was  properly 
built  it  would  cost  less  to  receive  and  deliver  the  team 
and  truck  cargo  at  either  end  or  the  side  of  the  ware- 
house." 

J  R  West,  port  engineer  of  the  Port  of  Seattle, 
stressed  the  need  for  adequate  cold  storage  facilities  at 
all  ports  and  urged  that  care  be  taken  m  the  construc- 
tion and  design  of  waterfront  plants. 

Two  other  technical  papers  were  prepared  and  read, 
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one  by  P.  H.  Carroll,  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Public  Docks  at  Portland,  on  comparison  of 
leases,  preferential  assignment,  and  direct  operation  of 
port  properties;  the  other,  by  E.  F.  Carter,  vice-presi- 
dent of  John  S.  Metcalf  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  on  specialized  engineering  m  connection 
with  port  work. 

Banquet 
The  same  evening  a  banquet  was  held  at  the  Tacoma 
Hotel  With  the  convention's  honored  guest  Maurice 
Cohen,  member  of  the  Harbor  Board  of  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  and  former  president  of  the  Harbor  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Zealand,  only  South  Pacific  delegate  to 
attend  the  convention.  Mr.  Cohen  gave  a  dramatic  pic- 
ture of  the  great  Wellington  harbor  and  paralleled  its 
unique  organization  and  operation  as  well  as  the 
sharply  contrasting  financial  aspects  of  the  typical 
Pacific  Coast  public  terminal.  The  Harbor  Board  has 
absolute  control  of  pilots,  land,  buildings,  navigation, 
licensing,  lighting,  leasing,  pipe  lines,  and  finances  of 
the  entire  harbor,  with  assets  of  $12,000,000  and  lia- 
bilities of  about  $6,000,000,  and  a  cash  surplus  of  over 
$5,000,000.  Members  of  some  of  the  newer  and  smaller 
coast  ports  smiled  sadly  after  hearing  these  figures  and 
contrasting  them  with  their  own  water-logged  fiscal 
standing. 

After  the  morning  session  the  entire  delegation 
boarded  a  boat  for  Olyrapia  and  were  welcomed  there 
by  Governor  Roland  H.  Hartley  and  were  the  guests  of 
the  Port  of  Olympia.  Golf  and  dinner  dance  at  the 
CountiT  Club  rounded  out  the  day  at  the  Capital  port, 
after  an  inspection  of  its  port  properties  which  have 
made  such  a  remarkable  record  during  their  three  years 
of  existence. 

Saturday  the  entire  day  was  spent  at  Mt.  Rainier 
National  JPark,  where  the  nautical-and-land  men  fro- 
licked in  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  most  famous  glacier 
region  in  America,  only  two  hours  from  tidewater  and 
the  boats. 

At  the  close  of  the  sessions  Friday,  special  honor 
was  paid  to  Maurice  Cohen  of  the  Wellington  Harbor 
Board  and  S.  A.  Wales,  engineer  for  the  Port  Trust  of 
Bombay,  India,  the  only  Asiatic  port  representative  to 
attend.  San  Diego  was  selected  to  be  the  meeting  place 
for  1930;  and  the  following  officers  chosen  for  the 
1929-1930  terra: 

M.  A.  Graham,  president  of  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners,  San  Diego,  president; 

C.  W.  Orton,  president  of  the  Port  of  Tacoma,  first 
vice-president; 

Ralph  T.  Fisher,  president  of  Port  of  Oakland,  sec- 
ond vice-president; 

J.  W.  Brennan,  port  director.  Port  of  San  Diego,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Directors:  B.  George  Hansuld,  Vancouver  harbor 
commissioner;  P.  H.  Carroll,  executive  secretary.  Com- 
mission of  Public  Docks,  Portland;  Major  C.  L.  Tilden, 
president.  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  San 
Francisco;  Bert  Edwards,  general  manager,  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  Board;  George  F.  Cotterill,  port  commis- 
sioner, Seattle;  W.  H.  Peters,  manager  and  chief  engi- 
neer, Port  of  Grays  Harbor. 

The  convention  resolved  to  go  on  record  as  opposed 
to  free  trade  with  the  Philippines,  and  honored  two 
members  who  died  during  the  past  year.  Captain  W.  P. 
Cronan  of  the  San  Diego  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners and  Captain  Jacob  Harban  of  the  Department 
of  Docks,  Portland. 
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National  Foreign  Trade  Council  Issues  Annual  Hand  Book 


AMERICAN  exports  will  be  close 
to  $5,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1928-1929,  the  highest  rec- 
ord since  1920,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council.  This  means  that  at 
the  dollar  value  of  1913  we  are  ship- 
ping more  than  40  per  cent,  more 
goods  abroad  than  before  the  war. 
The  export  balance  will  be  close 
to  a  billion  dollars,  or  about  one- 
third  larger  than  for  the  average  of 
the  past  five  years. 

"American     Foreign     Trade     in 

1929,"  the  record  of  the  Sixteenth 
National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  this  spring,  ex- 
plains many  of  the  reasons  for  this 
continued  spurt  in  American  for- 
eign trade  growth.  Chief  among 
them  is  the  American  habit  of  scien- 
tific merchandising  which  has  re- 
tained practically  all  the  customers 
secured  when  Americans  first  be- 
gan vigorously  campaigning  for 
foreign  trade  after  the  war  and  has 
annually  added  many  more.  The 
current  issue  of  the  foreign  trade 
hand  book  instances  many  cases  of 
this  policy.  It  maizes  a  special  fea- 
ture of  installment  sales  abroad 
which  was  discussed  with  consider- 
able thoroughness  by  E.  G.  Simons, 
vice-president  of  the  American 
Foreign  Credit  Corporation,  New 
York.  It  also  contains  discussions 
widely  participated  in  by  the  dele- 
gates at  the  convention  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  credit  insurance,  mod- 
ern methods  in  export  advertising, 
and  a  comprehensive  discussion  of 
the  service  technique  that  accom- 
panies American  salesmanship. 

The  council  includes  in  its  final 
declaration,  printed  in  a  prominent 
place  in  the  volume,  the  following 
statement: 

"International  balancing  of  trade 
should  not  be  prejudiced  nor  the 
continued  expansion  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  consequent  upon  the 
increased  exports  and  imports,  both 
of  which  are  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  prosperity  and  employ- 
ment, by  any  procedure  which 
might  invite  serious  retaliatory 
action.  We  must  not  retard  the 
natural  inward  flow  of  goods  by 
which  our  foreign  customers  can 
pay  in  their  own  products  for  ob- 
ligations incurred  and  for  purchase 


of  goods.  We  should  continue  the 
policy  of  fair  and  considerate  en- 
couragement of  the  consumption 
here  of  foreign  products  required 
in  the  normal  expansion  of  our  own 
industries  and  for  the  benefit  of  our 
people." 

The  Baltimore  convention  was 
the  largest  the  Council  has  held 
since  1920  and  the  largest  it  has 
ever  held  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Latin  America  was  the  leading 
theme  of  the  discussion,  the  prin- 
cipal addresses  being  delivered  by 
L.  A.  Downs,  president,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral System,  Chicago,  on  "Our  Com- 
merce With  the  Other  Americas," 
and  by  His  Excellency  Senor  Don 
Carlos  G.  Davila.  Ambassador  from 
Chile  to  the  United  States,  on  "Poli- 
tical, Economic,  and  Cultural  Pan- 
Americanism."  The  closing  address 
by  James  A.  Farrell,  chairman  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil, on  "The  Business  of  the  Sea," 
(see  page  226,  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view, June,  1929)  was  a  careful 
and  realistic  analysis  of  the  part 
played  by  the  American  merchant 
marine  in  our  foreign  trade.  Secre- 
tary Lamont's  speech  on  "Prospects 
of  United  States  Foreign  Trade" 
(Page  227,  Pacific  Marin£  Review, 
June,  1929),  and  addresses  by 
Henry  F.  Grady,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Commerce  of  the  University  of 


California,  Berkeley,  on  "The  Part 
of  Imports  in  Foreign  Trade";  by 
M.  J.  Falkenburg,  president  of  the 
Falkenburg  Trading  Company,  Seat- 
tle, on  "Progress  in  the  Far  East"; 
by  Lynn  W.  Meekins,  United  States 
Commercial  Attache.  Ottawa,  on 
"Canada — Our  Best  Customer,"  and 
by  M.  Marcel  Knecht,  general  sec- 
retary of  Le  Matin,  Paris,  on  "Eco- 
nomic Developments  in  the  Colonies 
of  France,"  are  among  the  other  im- 
portant addresses  in  the  volume. 

A  full  account  is  given  of  the 
Communications  Demonstration,  at 
which  the  principal  American  com- 
munications companies  girdled  the 
world  five  times  in  showing  the  ac- 
curacy and  speed  of  messages  car- 
ried by  American  systems. 

The  number  of  delegates  attend- 
ing the  convention  was  1615,  includ- 
ing 65  delegates  from  abroad,  and 
American  foreign  traders  from  34 
states  and  125  cities. 

The  book  is  available  at  $2.50  a 
copy  and  contains  a  carefully  pre- 
pared cross  index  of  all  topics  and 
markets  discussed  from  the  plat- 
form and  from  the  floor,  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  delegates,  and  the 
Final  Declaration  of  policy  and 
principles  adopted  at  the  meeting. 

Address  order  for  this  book  to 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
India  House,  New  York. 


A  New  Phase  in  Chinese  Trade 


ONE  of  the  interesting  features 
of  the  new  day  in  China  is  the 
entry  of  native  Chinese  firms 
into  foreign  trade.  As  indicated  by 
United  States  Consul  Samuel  Soko- 
bin  of  Foo  Chow,  "less  than  ten 
years  ago  the  manager  of  a  leading 
American  banking  institution  in 
China  estimated  that  not  more  than 
2  per  cent,  of  the  letters  of  credit 
opened  for  imports  with  this  bank 
were  placed  by  Chinese  firms." 

In  contrast  with  that  condition, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  raw  silk  exports  from  Shang- 
hai during  the  first  six  months  of 
1929  was  handled  direct  by  five 
Chinese  concerns,  of  which  two  are 


silk  spinners  and  weavers,  one  owns 
a  silk  filature,  one  is  indirectly  in- 
volved in  silk  filature  ownership, 
while  the  other  is  simply  an  ex- 
porting firm.  The  majority  of  these 
firms  have  members  of  their  staffs 
in  Europe  and  America  studying 
market  conditions. 

Another  indication  of  this  trend 
is  found  in  the  announcement  by  a 
leading  American  automobile  man- 
ufacturer that  he  had  established  a 
definite  policy  of  placing  agencies 
in  China  only  with  native  firms. 
This  trend  foreshadows  the  disap- 
pearance of  small  foreign  firms 
from  the  small  Chinese  ports  and 
the  consolidation  of  large  foreign 
firms  in  the  larger  Chinese  cities. 
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Engine 


I.  A  Short  Sketch  of  Condenser  History 


PROBABLY  no  part  of  the  steam 
power  plant  afloat  and  ashore 
has  caused  more  grief  to  the 
designer  and  operator  than  the  con- 
denser, whose  function  is  to  cool 
the  steam  leaving  the  engine  and  to 
preserve  thereby  a  vacuum  or  nega- 
tive pressure  and  so  allow  the  steam 
to   produce   more   power. 

In  starting  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  marine  condenser, 
we  are  intending  simply  to  bring 
before  our  readers  a  resume  of  the 
principal  work  so  far  accomplished 
in  solving  condenser  problems  and 
to  interject,  from  time  to  time,  ar- 
ticles by  experts  covering  certain 
phases  of  this  subject.  In  order  to 
create  a  background  for  the  series, 
we  will,  in  this  first  article,  give  a 
short  account  of  the  early  work  of 
marine  .steam  engineers  on  the  con- 
denser problem. 

The  first  steam  engines  were,  in 
themselves,  condensers.  Steam  was 
used  by  the  engineers  because  it  was 
so  readily  changed  from  the  gase- 
ous to  the  liquid  .state  and.  in  being 
so  changed,  produced  "that  vacuum 
which  nature  was  suppo.sed  to  ab- 
hor and  to  fill  which  she  would 
perform  the  work  of  horses."  A 
cylinder  containing  a  piston  and 
open  at  the  top  was  filled  below 
the  piston  with  steam  at  atmosphe- 
ric pressure.  A  jet  of  cooling  water 
was  admitted  into  the  steam  below 
the  piston  and  the  steam  became 
liquid,  producing  a  vacuum,  where- 
upon the  positive  atmospheric 
pressure  above  the  pi.ston  would 
perform  useful  work  by  forcing  the 
piston  down.  This  form  of  .steam 
engine  was  used  up  to  the  time  that 
Watt  decided  to  improve  it  by 
making  a  double-acting  engine  and 
condensing  the  steam  in  a  separate 
chamber.  The  use  of  the  water  spray 
for  condensing  steam  continued  long 
after  Watt's  day,  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  common  or  jet  condenser 
which  was  almost  universally  used 


in  marine  practice  down  to  well  af- 
ter the  middle  of  last  century. 

Jet  Condenser 

The  jet  condenser  consisted  of 
an  air-tight  chamber,  the  shape  of 
which  was  immaterial  so  long  as 
the  inlet  for  the  steam  was  high 
enough  to  prevent  water  from  run- 
ning back  into  the  engine  cylinder, 
and  so  long  as  its  bottom  was  shap- 
ed so  that  the  water  would  all  drain 
into  a  suction  sump  for  the  air 
pump.  Into  this  air-tight  chamber  a 
pipe  connecting  with  sea  water  was 
led  in  such  location  as  to  intercept 
the  flow  of  exhaust  steam  into  the 
chamber.  This  pipe  was  arranged 
so  as  to  spray  the  water  through 
the  steam,  with  the  result  that  the 
steam  condensed  and  fell  to  the 
bottom  along  with  the  water  from 
the  water  spray.  The  bottom  of  the 
jet  condenser  was  connected  with  an 
air  pump,  which  pumped  the  air 
and  the  water  out  of  the  chamber 
in  order  to  preserve  the  vacuum. 

In  the  old  days  of  marine  engin- 
eering, these  jet  condensers  were 
generally  formed  to  suit  the  ship 
and  the  working  parts  of  the  en- 
gine. Frequently  they  were  a  part 
of  the  engine  framing  or  were  built 
into  the  back  columns  of  vertical 
engines  or  the  frames  of  horizontal 
engines.  The  practice,  however, 
sometimes  proved  dangerous  where 
rapid  corrosion  of  the  frames  from 
tropical  sea  water  caused  weaken- 
ing of  those  members.  In  naval  en- 
gineering this  practice  was  express- 
ly  forbidden. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  original 
steam  engines  before  the  time  of 
Watt,  it  was  found  frequently  on 
some  steam  plants  that  the  jet  con- 
denser was  the  principal  power 
producer  for  propulsion  purposes. 
Hence  we  have  many  stories  from 
old  chief  engineers  whose  memor- 
ies run  back  to  the  huge,  single-cy- 


linder, large  diameter,  long  stroke 
engines  of  the  .50's  and  60's,  in 
which  these  gentlemen  tell  us  of 
running  into  port  at  10  to  12  knots 
speed  with  no  steam  pressure  at  all 
showing  on  the  gauges  but  with  a 
good  25  inches  of  vacuum  showing 
on   their  jet   condensers. 

In  the  design  of  jet  condensers, 
the  capacity  of  the  chamber  was 
generally  about  one-third  that  of 
the  engine  cylinders  exhausting  into 
it,  and  arrangement  was  made  for 
the  injection  of  water  equal  to 
about  thirty  times  the  weight  of 
the  steam  for  temperate  zones  and 
thirty-five  times  the  weight  of  the 
steam  for  the  tropics.  It  will  be 
noted,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
contents  of  the  hot  well  would  con- 
sist of  a  mixture  of  condensing 
water  and  condensed  steam  which 
would  be  nearly  as  salty  as  ordinary 
sea  water.  Many  experiments  show 
that  the  loss  from  blowing  off  boil- 
ers to  prevent  dangerous  incrusta- 
tion from  the  salt  water  feed  pro- 
vided by  jet  condensation  amounted 
to  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  and  was 
very  seldom  less  than  12  per  cent. 
There  was  also  great  loss  in  ship's 
time  and  speed  from  the  necessity 
of  frequent  shutdown  for  scaling 
and  cleaning  of  boilers.  This,  of 
course,  became  increasingly  evi- 
dent as  steam  temperatures  and 
pressures  were  raised  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  modern  economical 
steam  plant;  and  when  pressures 
got  up  to  30  to  40  pounds  above  at- 
mosphere it  became  apparent  that 
jet  condensation  was  not  suitable 
and  marine  engineers  were  forced 
to  go  to  surface  condensation, 
which  soon  proved  to  be  far  more 
economical  and  practical. 

Surface  Condenser.s 

The  idea  of  surface  condensation 
in  which  steam  to  be  condensed  is 
brought  into  contact  with  surfaces 
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cooled  by  circulating  water  and  se- 
parating the  steam  from  the  water 
was  the  subject  of  patents  as  far 
back  as  1794,  when  an  English  in- 
ventor by  the  name  of  Cartwright 
took  out  a  patent  for  an  engine  in 
which  the  steam  was  condensed  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  two  metal  cy- 
linders which  were  cooled  by  water 
circulating  within  the  inner  cylin- 
der and  outside  of  the  outer  cy- 
linder. An  engine  built  on  this  prin- 
ciple was  said  to  have  given  good 
satisfaction.  Several  patents  for 
surface  condensers  having  small 
tubes  to  provide  cooling  surface 
were  taken  out  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  most 
practical  and  successful  of  these 
was  designed  by  Samuel  Hall,  and 
to  that  inventor  is  ascribed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  development  of  the 
modern  surface  condenser.  One  of 
the  first  ships  fitted  with  this  ap- 
paratus was  the  Sirius,  the  steamer 
which  in  1838  is  said  to  have  made 
the  first  transatlantic  voyage  from 
England  to  America  completely  un- 
der steam.  Some  troubles  developed 
with  Hall's  invention  and  prejudice 
drove  it  off  the  market  for  many 
years. 

In  all  of  the  first  surface  con- 
densers, including  Hall's,  steam 
passed  through  the  tubes  and  the 


circulating  water  outside  of  the 
tubes.  In  all  of  these  early  conden- 
sers, also,  copper  was  used  for 
tubes.  In  those  days,  animal  oils 
were  used  for  lubricants,  and  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  acids  de- 
rived from  the  fatty  materials  in 
these  oils  would  work  over  in  the 
steam  from  the  cylinders  and  dis- 
solve some  of  the  copper  in  the 
tubes,  producing  soluable  salts  of 
copper  which,  when  pumped  into 
the  boiler  with  the  feed  water, 
would  cause  ranid  corrosion  in  the 
boiler  plates.  This  wag  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  early  preju- 
dice again.st  the  surface  condenser, 
but  the  great  saving  in  fuel  effect- 
ed by  its  use  kept  m.arine  engineers 
experimenting,  and  this  difficulty 
was  eliminated  by  tinning  the  cop- 
per tubes  and  discontinuing  the 
use  of  tallow.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  1860  that  the  surface 
condenser  came  into  general  use; 
and  it  was  onlv  after  mineral  oils 
were  used  exclusively  for  interna! 
lubrication  that  these  objections  to 
surface  condensation  completely 
ended.  In  1860,  or  thereabouts, 
brass  tubes  of  various  compositions 
began  to  be  substituted  for  copper, 
and  today  practically  all  surface 
condenser  tubing  afloat  and  ashore 
is  made  of  copper  and  zinc  alloys. 


Two  New  Pulverized  Coal  Steamers 

Bv  H.  M.  Wick 


TWO  specially  designed  colliers 
particularly  constructed  for  the 
burning  of  pulverized  coal  as 
fuel  were  recently  built  at  the 
Quincy  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  will 
be  used  by  the  Berwind  White  Coal 
Mining  Company  in  their  Virginia - 
New  England  trade.  It  is  hoped  that 
their  operation  will  demonstrate 
the  fuel  economy  to  be  derived  by 
the  use  of  powdered  coal  as  versus 
fuel  oil.  These  colliers  have  been 
named  Berwindglen  and  Berwind- 
vale. 

The  Shipping  Board  and  one  or 
two  private  ship  owners  have  been 
somewhat  active  in  the  conversion 
of  existing  tonnage  to  burn  pulver- 
ized coal,  but  these  will  be  the  first 
vessels  to  be  constructed  in  this 
country  having  their  steam  plants 
especially  designed  for  the  use  of 
powdered  coal  fuel.  Of  course,  in 
building  new  tonnage  a  better  op- 


portunity is  available  to  lay  out  the 
coal  bunkers  so  that  gravity  flow  of 
the  fuel  to  the  pulverizers  is  as- 
sured and  also  for  the  proper  loca- 
tion of  coal  erushin.g  and  pulveriz- 
ing apparatus,  distributors,  fans, 
and  other  auxiliaries. 

These  new  colliers  cost  $750,000 
each.  They  will  maintain  a  service 
speed  of  10^2  knots,  and  the  maxi- 
mum coal  carrying  capacity  will  be 
about  6935  tons.  They  will  have  a 
deadweight  carrying  capacity  on  25 
ft  3  ins.  draught  of  about  7240  tons 
and,  operating  at  the  designed  load 
draught  of  23  feet  6  inches,  their 
deadweight  capacity  will  be  about 
6510  long  tons  with  a  displacement 
of  about  9290  tons.  Provisions  for 
the  stowage  of  300  tons  of  bunker 
coal  will  be  made  in  gravity  flow 
bunkers.  The  general  dimensions 
are:  Overall  length  366  feet  6 
inches;  length  between  perpendicu- 
lars, 350  feet ;   beam,  50  feet ;   and 


depth  molded  to  upper  deck  at  side, 
30  feet  3  inches.  They  are  of  the 
single  deck  type  with  forecastle 
head,  bridge  amidships,  and  poop; 
single  screw  with  machinery  locat- 
ed aft;  and  having  complete  double 
bottom  for  ballast  water  and  boiler 
feed,  deep  tank  for  water  ballast, 
and  no  top  side  ballast  tanks.  There 
are  four  coal  cargo  holds  served 
by  eight  extra  large  hatches. 

Of  course,  to  the  marine  engin- 
eering field  the  most  interesting 
feature  about  these  new  ships  is  the 
pulverized  coal  burning  outfit  and 
the  propelling  machinery.  With  two 
types  of  marine  boilers  in  general 
use,  the  Berwind  White  Company 
and  its  naval  architect,  Theodore 
E.  Ferris,  have  adopted  high  steam 
pressure  and  high  temperature 
water-tube  boilers  for  one  vessel  in 
combination  with  double  reduction 
geared  cross  compound  type  tur- 
bines; while  in  the  second  ship 
Scotch  boilers  operating  at  180 
pounds  pressure  will  supply  steam 
to  a  triple  expansion  engine.  Thus 
a  direct  comparison  can  be  secur- 
ed of  the  efficiency  in  burning  pow- 
dered coal  in  these  two  types  of 
boilers  in  combination  with  two 
common  types  of  propelling  mach- 
inery. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  pulverized  coal 
equipment  is  to  be  used,  consisting 
of  a  Fuller-Lehigh  ball  type  mill 
driven  by  a  turbine  equipped  with 
their  feeder  and  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
powdered  coal  burners  on  the  boil- 
ers, the  whole  arranged  as  a  unit 
system  and  one  set  of  apparatus  for 
each  boiler.  The  mill  is  to  be  oper- 
ated under  pressure  so  as  to  keep 
the  coal  out  of  the  blower.  For 
lighting-off  purposes,  a  small  oil 
system  will  be  used  consisting  of 
a  small  steam  pump,  piping,  burn- 
ers, and  an  oil  storage  tank  of  about 
six  tons  capacity.  No  heater  will  be 
required  for  this  system  as  light 
fuel  oil  is  to  be  used.  A  coal  crush- 
er will  be  installed  on  each  of  these 
colliers,  although  the  owner  expects 
to  bunker  these  ships  with  slack 
coal  that  has  already  passed 
through  a  l^/i-inch  mesh  and  which 
can  be  fed  direct  to  the  pulverizing 
machines.  However,  the  crusher 
will  be  provided  as  a  secondary  con- 
sideration for  use  in  case  of  neces- 
sity only  when  slack  coal  might  not 
be  available.  This  crusher  will  have 
a  capacity  of  about  50  tons  of  run- 
of-mine  coal  per  hour,  and  will  be 
installed  in  the  center  of  the  coal- 
ing hatch  with  a  hopper  above  it. 
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Pulverked  Coal  Steamer  West  Alsek 

The  Todd  Unit  System  of  Pulverized  Coal  Burning  Proves  Very 
Successful  on  Converted  Shipping  Board  Freighter 


A  FORWARD   stride   in 
the     development     of 
pulverized  coal  burn- 
ing equipment  for  marine 

use  was  made  on  June  19 

with    the     successful     sea 

trial  of  the  United    States 

Shipping  Board    freighter 

West  Alsek  equipped  with 

the  Todd  Unit  System    of 

burning     pulverized     coal 

by    the     Todd     Shipyards 

Corporation. 
The  trial  was  of  12  hours 

duration.  The  vessel  was 
subjected  to  every  pos- 
sible maneuver,  including 
a  run  over  a  32-raile 
course  off  Fire  Island  at 
an  average  speed  of  12.7 
knots. 

As  a  result  of  the  ves- 
sel's fine  performance,  of- 
ficials of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  accepted 
her  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  run  and  immediately 
ordered  her  to  proceed  to 
Baltimore  to  load  cargo 
for  Avonmouth,  England.  She  sailed 
for  that  port  from  New  York  about 
July  3. 

About  200  men  prominent  in  the 
marine  industry  were  on  board  dur- 
ing the  trials.  Among  them  were  re- 
presentatives  from    China,    Japan, 


Diagrammatic   section 

West    Alssk    showing 

verizsrs,  blowers,  and  I 

of  pulvc 


hrough  the  boiler  room  of  the 
irrangement  of  conveyors,  pul- 
jrners  of  the  Todd  Unit  System 
ized  coal  burning. 


South  America,  Italy,  Germany,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Canada, 
and  England.  All  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  vessel's  showing. 
Like  other  vessels  of  the  same 
type,  the  West  Alsek  has  been  re- 


garded as  rather  expensive  to  op- 
erate, being  a  hard  steamer  and  re- 
quiring considerable  labor  to  han- 
dle coal  from  the  bunkers  to  the 
furnaces,  as  the  coal  is  stored  part- 
ly in  the  'tween  decks  and  partly 
in  the  cross  bunker.  With  the  new 
installation  it  is  expected  that  the 
operating  costs  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced. Comparative  figures  will  be 
given  out  later.  Another  feature  of 
the  new  installation  is  the  improve- 
ment in  working  conditions  of  the 
fireroom  crew,  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  coal  dust  or  ash  is  visible  at  any 
time.  Combustion  is  practically  as 
complete  as  though  oil  were  being 
used  instead  of  coal. 

The  coal  pulverizing  machinery 
"  and  burners  on  the  West  Alsek  were 
developed  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  in  co- 
operation with  the  Erie  City  Iron 
Works  and  the  fuel  experts  of  the 
fuel  conservation  committee  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  working  under  the 
direction  of  Carl  J.  Jefferson.  The 
installation  was  made  at  the  Tebo 
plant  of  the  Todd  Shipyards  Cor- 
poration. 

Compactness  of  the  mills,  the 
high  degree  of  fineness  of  pulveri- 
zation, and  the  fact  that  the  equip- 
ment has  been  installed  on  a  typical 
cargo  ship  without  encroachment 
on  the  spaces  beyond  the  fireroom 


Boiler  room  of  th 


d,    at   the   right,   the 
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are  features  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  experts  inspecting 
the  workings  of  the  system. 

The  burners  are  believed  to  be 
the  most  effective  type  for  securing 
a  good  mixture  of  coal  dust  and  air 
for  combustion.  They  are  so  arrang- 
ed that  adjustments  can  be  made  on 
the  diffusing  cone  from  the  furnace 
front.  Provision  is  made  for  the  in- 
troduction of  an  ignition  torch  and 
a  small  capacity  oil  burner  is  in- 
stalled for  this  purpose.  Allowance 
also  has  been  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  large  capacity  oil 
burner  when  fuel  market  conditions 
may  make  its  use  desirable. 

Coal  is  trimmed  from  the  bunkers 
through  a  crusher  of  the  high 
speed,  fixed  hammer  type,  with  a 
hinged  bottom  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  tramp  iron  and  other  sol- 
ids. After  passing  through  the 
crusher,  which  reduces  it  to  half- 
inch  size,  the  coal  goes  to  a  screw 
conveyor  which  delivers  it  to  the 
individual  pulverizers  connecting 
with  each  of  the  nine  furnaces.  The 
pulverizers   are   driven    by    direct- 


connected  Westinghouse  steam  tur- 
bines. 

Under  reduced  loads,  such  as 
maneuvering  or  in  port,  provision 
is  made  to  shut  off  the  supply  en- 
tirely from  one  or  more  of  the 
mills.  The  mill  is  of  the  two-stage, 
centrifugal  type,  fitted  with  a  fan 
having  tangential  discharge.  The 
coal  is  discharged  from  the  fan  to 
the  burners  through  flexible  tub- 
ing. 

In  passing  through  the  burners, 
the  coal  and  the  primary  air  which 
is  conveying  it  are  given  a  rotating 
motion  by  the  internal  diffuser.  This 
rotation  is  augmented  by  tangential 
air  flow  produced  by  the  secondary 
air  coming  through  the  registers 
fitted  in  the  Howden  fronts. 

When  the  West  Alsek  sailed  for 
Avonmouth  she  had  on  board  as 
observers  Carl  J.  Jefferson,  head  of 
the  Fuel  Conservation  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  and  Perry  Haynes,  one  of 
the  Todd  company's  engineers,  who 
has  played  a  big  part  in  the  deve- 
lopment and  perfection  of  the 
equipment. 


Care  of  Donkey  Boilers 

Should  They  Be  Laid  Up  Wet 
or  Dry? 


ANY  piece  of  marine  equipment 
which  is  used  intermittently  is 
in  need  of  more  than  intermit- 
tent attention  if  it  is  to  function 
properly  when  suddenly  called  on 
in  an  emergency.  The  donkey  boiler 
is  an  excellent  example.  There  is 
probably  no  single  piece  of  equip- 
ment on  shipboard  that  is  generally 
subject  to  so  much  neglect  and 
abuse  and  none  that  is  more  impor- 
tant in  certain  emergencies. 

The  term  itself  is  interesting.  It 
is  not  in  the  dictionary.  Donkey  en- 
gine is  carefully  listed  and  defined, 
but  no  donkey  boiler.  "Donkey  En- 
gine, a  steam  engine  which  furnish- 
es power  to  hoist  anchor  and  sails, 
turn  cargo  winches,  suppl.v  heat, 
and  operate  fire  pumps  and  radio." 
[Bradford's  Glossary  of  Sea  Terms] 
This  would  be  some  versatility 
for  a  steam  engine  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  glossary  is  here  defining 
the  function  of  the  donkey  boiler. 
All  of  which  leads  us  to  the  reflec- 
tion thattheengine  for  cargo  winch, 
for  pump,  or  what  not,  on  the  sail- 
ing ship  was  known  as  a  donkey. 
Hence  the  boiler  was  the  donkey's 
boiler,  the  operator  the  donkey's 
man,  and  so  on.     Many  old  sailing 


ship  log  books  bear  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  neglect  of  donkey 
boilers  and  to  the  subsequent  re- 
sults. (Query)  Was  it  called  donkey 
because  so  often  balky? 

The  practical  steamship  opei-ator 
knows  that  the  poorly  kept  donkey 
boiler  not  only  may  be  a  source  of 
danger  through  failure  to  function 
in  emergency,  but  also  is  sure  to  be 
an  enormous  fuel  consumer  when  it 
does  function.  Such  an  operator  re- 
cently   issued   instructions    to    his 


engineer  personnel  afloat  on  the 
"Laying-up  of  donkey  boilers,"  from 
which  we  cull  the  following  direc- 
tions. 

All  valves  should  be  absolutely 
tight,  as  the  slightest  dampness  will 
cause  rust. 

The  external  asbestos  covering 
should  be  removed  and  the  entire 
boiler  outside  and  in  thoroughly 
scaled,  wire-brushed,  and  swept. 
Any  cement  on  floor  plates  should 
be  broken  out. 

All  metal  on  the  water  side  as  far 
as  accessible  should  be  painted  with 
white  zinc.  On  the  fire  side  the  up- 
takes, back  ends,  and  furnaces 
should  be  painted  with  red  oxide  of 
lead. 

All  tubes  and  tube  sheets  should 
be  swabbed  with  linseed  oil. 

Any  parts  of  the  floor  that  do  not 
drain  should  be  drilled  and  tapped. 
Exterior  of  shell  should  be  paint- 
ed with  red  lead  and  finished  with 
a  coat  of  buff. 

Pans  of  lime  should  be  placed  on 
bottoms  of  boilers  and  on  tops  of 
tubes  to  absorb  moisture. 

Gasket  on  manhole  cover  should 
be  renewed  and  boiler  closed  tight. 
On  talking  this  over  with  a  young 
scientific  steam  engineer,  he  ven- 
tured the  suggestion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  fill  the  entire  boiler 
with  water,  put  a  few  handfuls  of 
soda  ash  in  the  water,  and  seal  up 
tight.  This  on  the  ground  that  thei-e 
is  more  free  oxygen  in  the  air  to 
cause  corrosion  than  there  would  be 
in  the  water. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  inspection  of 
boilers  after  periods  of  several 
months  dry  lay-up  often  reveals  an 
inert  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  all 
the  oxygen  having  been  used  up  in 
corrosion  action. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  oper- 
ating marine  engineers  as  to  their 
experience  in  this  matter. 


A  typical  Puget  Sound  i 
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Workboats  and  Their  Power  Plants 


''ORK  was  started  July  8  on 
a  new  76-car  ferry  to  replace 
the  steam  ferry  Gig  Harbor, 
which  recently  burned  to  the 
water's  edge  at  her  moorings  in 
Gig  Harbor,  Washington,  at  a  loss 
of  about  $75,000.  The  new  ferry 
will  cost  about  $45,000  and  her 
power  plant  about  $50,000  making 
the  total  cost  for  the  completed 
ship  at  around  $100,000,  and  will 
give  her  operators,  the  Washington 
Navigation  Company  of  Tacoma, 
the  distinction  of  being  the  opera- 
tors of  the  largest  fleet  of  diese! 
ferries  in  the  Northwest.  The  Gig 
Harbor-Point  Defiance  route  will 
now  have  three  large  ferries  for 
continuous  daily  service  on  one  of 
the  heaviest  traveled  ferry  runs  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Approximately 
200,000  cars  a  year  use  this  route, 
thus  placing  heavy  demands  during 
rush  hours  on  this  5-mile  route 
across  the  Tacoma  Narrows  to  the 
Kitsap-Pierce  County  peninsula  and 
Olympic  Peninsula. 

The  new  ship  will  be  built  of 
wood,  the  heaviest  of  fir  construc- 
tion, and  be  powered  with  twin 
210-horsepower  Fairbanks  -  Morse 
diesels  operating  opposed  propel- 
lers. Work  is  being  rushed  at  the 
plant  of  the  Skansie  Shipyards  in 
Gig  Harbor,  builders  of  the  entire 
fleet  of  the  Washington  Naviga- 
tion Company.  The  new  boat  will 
carry  6  more  cars  than  her  twin 
sister  ferry.  Defiance,  and  will  be 
165  feet  long,  52  feet  wide,  and 
molded  depth  of  14  feet  6  inches. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  ship  that  the 
entire  fleet  is  powered  with  Fair- 
banks-Morse diesels,  all  of  which 
have  abnormally  heavy  duties  to 
perform  and  have  rendered  excel- 
lent service  during  their  period  of 
operation.  The  other  ships  in  the 
fleet,  which  covers  four  important 
routes,  are  the  City  of  Tacoma,  the 
City  of  Steilacoom,  the  Defiance, 
and  the  Wollochet.  The  WoUochet 
and  City  of  Steilacoom  each  carry 
30  automobiles,  while  the  Tacoma 
and  the  Defiance  each  carry  about 


70  cars.  The  new  ship  will  be  the 
flagship  of  the  fleet  and  will  have 
a  capacity  in  excess  of  any  other 
ferry  operating  on  Puget  Sound. 
She  will  be  in  operation  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Western  Boat  Building  Com- 
pany of  Tacoma  is  rushing  to  com- 
pletion two  purse  seiners  for  the 
fishing  trade.  One,  the  Rally,  built 
for  John  Grando  and  Marion  Span- 
gol  of  Hoquiam,  is  68  feet  by  15 
feet  3  inches,  is  powered  with  a 
120-horsepower  Washington  Estep 
diesel.  The  other  is  the  Frances, 
a  65-footer,  built  for  M.  A.  Ra- 
bassa  and  Peter  Carovich  of  Ta- 
coma, powered  with  an  Atlas  diesel. 


The  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel 
Works  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  com- 
pleting the  installation  of  a  400- 
horsepower  Atlas  diesel  in  a  large 
tug  operated  by  the  Smith  Towing 
Company. 


An  interesting  little  ship  recently 
completed  is  the  Mary  W.,  a  speedy 
patrol  and  supply  cruiser  for  the 
Bellingham  Canning  Company.  She 
is  48  by  12  by  4  feet  in  over-all 
dimensions  and  is  powered  by  a 
175-horsepower  Hall  -  Scott  engine 
driving   through   a   reduction   gear 


at  a  2-1  ratio,  giving  her  a  speed  of 
about  15  knots.  This  cruiser  was 
delivered  to  her  owners  by  the 
Bellingham  Marine  Railways.  At 
the  present  time  this  company  is 
remodeling  a  cannery  tender  of  34 
feet  by  8  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet 
dimensions  for  Joseph  McMillan, 
installing  a  125-horsepower  Sterns 
gas  engine. 

Last  week  the  Bellingham  Ma- 
rine Railways  completed  work  on 
a  trim  little  double-end  ferry  to  the 
order  of  the  Whatcom  County  Com- 
missioners for  service  on  a  new 
route  between  Bellingham  and  Lum- 
mi  Island.  This  ship  has  a  capacity 
of  10  automobiles  and  is  65  feet 
long  with  25  feet  beam  and  6  feet 
6  inches  depth.  She  is  powered  with 
a  75-horsepower,  3-cylinder  Atlas 
diesel.  She  was  designed  by  L.  H. 
Coolidge  of  Seattle  and  carries  a 
crew  of  two — engineer  and  pilot, 
which  gives  her  an  extremely  low 
operating  cost.  A  purse  seiner  of 
65  by  16  by  7  feet  6  inches  dimen- 
sions, powered  with  a  50-horse- 
power  Standard  gas  engine  is  being 
built  at  the  plant  for  John  Evich 
of  Bellingham. 


Over  on  the  other  side  of  Bell- 
ingham harbor,  the  plant  of  George 
Wrang  has  been  busy  turning  out 
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some  fine  little  ships  for  use  in 
the  northern  waters.  Work  has  been 
finished  on  the  government  patrol 
ship  Coot,  operated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  along  the  Youkon 
River.  She  is  50  feet  long  by  11 
feet  3  inches  beam  and  3  feet  draft 
and  is  powered  with  a  100-horse- 
power  Hall-Scott  engine. 

A  43  by  12  by  3  feet  6  inches 
purse  seiner  powered  with  a  24- 
horsepower  Cliff  gas  engine  has 
also  been  finished. 

A  beach  seiner  20  feet  long  by  6 
feet  beam,  powered  with  a  4-horse- 
power  Cliff  engine,  and  another 
18  by  5  gill  netter,  both  unusual 
and  rare  types  of  small  powered 
commercial  craft,  are  also  being 
built. 

The  purse  seiner  Hercules,  'built 
for  Sam  Percine  and  Nicholas  Pet- 
ronovitch  of  Bellingham,  powered 
with  a  100-horsepower  Atlas  diesel, 
has  also  been  finished.  This  ship  is 
of  the  heavy,  large  type,  having 
dimensions  of  70  by  16  feet  6  inches 
by  5  feet  and  suitable  for  open 
waters. 


Ask  any  old  timer  on  Puget 
Sound  about  barges,  and  the  first 
thought  will  be  that  of  H.  B.  Kirby 
of  Bellingham,  pioneer  Puget 
Sound  barge  builder  who  during  47 
years  has  turned  out  the  finest  col- 
lection of  heavy  wooden  barges 
built  in  this  country.  During  the 
past  half  century  Mr.  Kirby  has 
personally  built  over  600  barges, 
having  a  value  of  from  4  to  14  thou- 
sand dollars  each  and  an  average 
tonnage  of  about  100.  Many  of  these 
barges  have  been  built  for  the  Pa- 


cific American  Fisheries  in  Belling- 
ham, and  just  now  work  is  being 
speeded  on  a  $14,000-barge  order 
for  that  company.  During  his  career 
Mr.  Kirby  has  also  built  30  tugs, 
including  the  Councilman,  a  famous 
island  tug  now  stationed  in  Hawaii. 


Wrang  Shipyards  at  Bellingham, 
Washington,  recently  completed  the 
purse  seiner  Hercules  for  Nicholas 
Petronovich  for  use  in  Southeast- 
ern Alaska.  She  is  70  feet  long,  17 
feet  beam,  and  powered  with  a  100- 
horsepower  Atlas-Imperial  diesel. 
She  has  a  speed  of  about  10  knots 
and  a  tonnage  of  45,  with  accom- 
modations for  a  crew  of  nine.  The 
United  States-Alaska  Packing  Com- 
pany is  the  owner. 


City  of  Portland  fireboat  Chief 
brought  to  Seattle  to  be  stripped 
of  part  of  her  equipment  and  sent 
to  the  yards  of  the  Lake  Union  Dry 
Deck  and  Machine  Works,  where 
she  will  be  rebuilt  and  equipped 
with  a  pair  of  200-horsepower 
Washington-Estep  diesels.  She  is 
125  by  25  by  12  feet,  and  will  be 
used  by  the  company  as  a  tender 
for  its  "fox  farms  in  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands. 


Ivar  Chilman  Yards,  Hoquiam, 
Grays  Harbor,  Washington,  are 
completing  for  the  Schafer  Bros. 
Lumber  &  Door  Company  of  Ho- 
quiam the  first  steel  tug  ever  built 
on  Grays  Harbor.  The  ship  is  67 
feet  long,  17  feet  beam,  and  pow- 
ered with  a  250-horsepower  diesel. 


Everett  Marine  Ways  recently 
completed  the  cannery  tender 
Snowball  for  Alaskan  duty  for  the 
Everett  Packing  Company.  She  is 
42  by  14  feet,  draws  18  inches  of 
water,  and  is  powered  with  a  50- 
horsepower  Redwing  gasoline  en- 
gine. She  carries  fuel  for  a  1000- 
mile  journey  and  is  flat  bottomed 
for  use  in  fish  trap  areas  in  the 
North. 


Eanaga    Ranching    Company    of 
Seattle   recently  ordered     the     old 


Washington  Iron  Works,  Seattle, 
Washington,  manufacturer  of  Wash- 
ington-Estep diesel  engines,  is 
building  engines  for  some  work  and 
pleasure  boats  which  will  shortly  be 
added  to  the  fleets  at  Pacific  Coast 
ports. 

An  interesting  conversion  in  tuna 
boats  in  California  coast  waters  is 
the  Vaughn,  recently  sold  to  Harry 
Fisher,  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Vaughn 
was  formerly  a  sub-chaser,  and 
when  new  engines  are  installed, 
the  boat  will  join  the  California 
tuna  fleet  out  of  San  Pedro. 

A  200-horsepower  6-cylinder  di- 
rect-reversing, Washington  -  Estep 
diesel  engine  has  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Fisher  for  installa- 
tion on  the  Vaughn. 

A  425-horsepower,  6-cylinder,  di- 
rect-reversing, Washington  -  Estep 
diesel  engine  is  being  installed  by 
the  Washington  Iron  Works  in  a 
former  navy  tug  boat  hull  purchas- 
ed by  Mr.  Ultican,  of  the  Ultican 
Tow  Boat  Company,  Aberdeen, 
Wash.  This  boat  will  be  used  in 
general  towing  service  at  Grays 
Harbor,  Washington. 

The  fourth  Washin?ton-Estep  die- 
sel engine  to  be  purchased  by  Dick 
Suryan,  of  Anacortes,  Washington, 
has  been  ordered  by  him  for  instal- 
lation in  a  72-foot  boat  built  by  the 
Martinac  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Tacoma. 

When  completed  this  boat  will  be 
chartered  by  one  of  the  Alaska  her- 
ring fishing  companies. 


The  Tanana,  a  typical  Puget  Sound  seiner,  owned  by  the 

Vancouver,   British  Columbia;   52  feet  long,   14  feet  beam,  po 

gear  model  Sterling  gas  engines. 


ttka  Packing   Company  of 
with  Petrel  reduction- 


Kruse  &  Banks  Shipbuilding  Co.. 
Inc.,  North  Bend,  Oregon,  has  under 
construction  a  sturdy  little  tug  boat 
for  the  Coos  Bay  Dredge  Co.  This 
boat  will  be  named  Coos  Bay,  and 
will  have  a  length  of  50  feet,  beam 
of  14  feet,  and  draft  of  6  feet.  She 
will  be  strongly  built  of  P.O.  cedar 
frames  to  stand  hard  use.  Her  power 
plant  will  consist  of  a  125-horse- 
power  Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engine, 
and  the  vessel  should  give  a  good 
account  of  herself  in  service. 


'^9i 
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British  Harbor  Tugs 


Bv  R.  C.  W.  Courtney 


S  may  readily  be  imagined,  the 
large  harbor  tug  designed  es- 
^sentially  for  assisting  sea- 
going vessels  in  confined  waters 
has  reached  a  high  pitch  of  develop- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  where  many 
fine  examples  of  this  type  of  craft 
are  to  be  found  at  the  principal 
ports  and  naval  dockyards.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  general 
features  of  these  large  British  tugs 
with  vessels  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses in  America,  as  the  design  and 
arrangement  of  deck  houses  and  fit- 
tings differ  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent from  standard  American  prac- 
tice. 

British  tugs  invariably  tow  from 
a  slip  hook  situated  at  the  back  of 
the  boiler  casing  or  over  the  engine 
skjiight,    special    stiffening    being 
provided   to   withstand   the   towing 
strains.   The  superstructure  is  kept 
as  low  as  possible,  with  elaborate 
guards  for  the  tow  rope  arranged 
over  the  after  part  and,  although 
an  enclosed  pilot  house  is  not  gen- 
erally provided,  some  of  the  larger 
craft  have  quite  imposing  bridges. 
Steam    propelling    machinery    is 
still  preferred,  and  both  twin  and 
single   screw   installations   of   con- 
siderable  power   are   to   be   found. 
The  most  powerful  tugs  at  present 
in  service  in   British   waters  were 
built  for  the  Admiralty  for  towing 
battleships  and  develop  upwards  of 
2500     indicated     horsepower     with 
twin  sets  of  triples  and  four  single- 
ended  Scotch  boilers  burning  coal, 
the  length  between  perpendiculars 
being  175  feet  and  breadth  34  feet. 
The  naval  authorities  also  employ 
a  number  of  smaller  tugs  develop- 
ing   from    1200    to    2000    indicated 
horsepower  and  which  are  of  both 
the  twin   screw   and   paddle  types, 
the  latter  being  extremely  interest- 
ing craft  with  two  sets  of  engines 
arranged   so  that  they   can  be  op- 
erated one  ahead  and  one  astern  for 
maneuvering  purposes. 

The  most  powerful  tugs  under 
private  ownership  are  to  be  found 
at  Southampton  where,  apart  from 
one  of  the  large  2500  indicated 
horsepower  government  vessels 
which  has  been  converted  to  a  com- 
bined tug  and  passenger  tender,  a 
number  of  fine  craft  developing 
from  1300  to  1600  indicated  horse- 
power are  employed  in  handling  the 
great  Atlantic  liners,  such  as  the 
Leviathan  and  Majestic,  and  par- 
ticulars  of   a   typical   example   are 


sey.  is  owned  at  Dover  and  has  car- 
ried out  some  magnificent  salvage 
and  rescue  work  from  the  Goodwin 
sands  at  various  times. 

At  London  and  Liverpool  single 
screw  tugs  of  about  1000  indicated 
horsepower  are  used,  the  dimen- 
sions averaging  100  by  25  by  13 
feet;  and  slightly  smaller  craft  are 
to  be  found  at  Hull,  Glasgow,  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ree  typical  British  tugs.  Above,  the  Sun 
.  single  screw.  900  I.H.P.,  for  Thames 
vice;  center,  the  Lady  Brassey,  workini; 
Dover;  lower,  the  Hector  of  South 
Hampton  hauled  out  on  a  slip  way. 


perhaps  of  interest.  The  Hector, 
one  of  several  similar  tugs,  is 
130  feet  in  length  betwen  perpen- 
diculars with  a  molded  breadth  of 
25  feet  and  molded  depth  of  12  feet 
6  inches,  the  draft  under  service 
conditions  being  6  feet  forward  and 
12  feet  aft.  The  loaded  displace- 
ment is  470  tons  with  an  immersed 
midship  sectional  area  of  179 
square  feet.  Construction  is  to 
Lloyd's  requirements.  The  propell- 
ing machinery  consists  of  two  sets 
of  compound  engines  19  inches  and 
38  inches  by  30-inch  stroke,  taking 
steam  from  two  boilers  13  feet  6 
inches  diameter  by  10  feet  6  inches 
at  104  pounds  working  pressure  and 
turning  10  feet  diameter  by  13  feet 
pitch  propellers  at  105  revolutions 
per  minute. 

A  similar  vessel,  the  Lady  Bras- 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BOAT  YARD 
BUSY 

Anderson  &  Cristofani,  Hunter's 
Point,  San  Francisco,  h^s  had  a 
busy  season  with  orders  for  pleas- 
ure and  workboats  for  various  own- 
ers. One  interesting  job  recently 
completed  is  a  60-foot  cruiser  for 
Herman  Hogrefe,  which  proved  her- 
self to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  her 
owner,  showing  a  speed  of  13^2 
miles  an  hour  on  her  trials.  The 
cruiser  was  designed  by  Lee  and 
Brinton  of  San  Francisco. 

This  yard  now  has  under  con- 
struction two  fish  boats  for  S.  Larco 
Fish  Co.  of  Santa  Barbara,  45  feet 
long,  13^2  feet  beam,  5  feet  draft,  to 
be  powered  with  50-horsepower  At- 
las-Imperial diesel  engines. 

Another  recent  order  is  for  a  fish 
boat  for  W.  Ventimiglia  of  Monte- 
rey, to  be  powered  with  a  55-horse- 
power  Atlas  gas  engine. 

Along  a  little  different  line  is  a 
little  23-foot  knockabout  sailing 
sloop  adapted  for  San  Francisco  Bay 
use,  for  which  this  yard  has  receiv- 
ed order. 

In  addition  to  the  new  construc- 
tion the  yard  is  kept  busy  with  the 
usual  run  of  repairs  to  work  and 
pleasure  boats. 


TRADE  NOTE 

Diamond  Power  Specialty  Com- 
pany, of  Detroit,  manufacturers  of 
Diamond  Soot  Blowers,  announced 
the  following  agency  appointments 
in  the  marine  field  effective  June  1. 

Gulf  Engineering  Service  and 
Specialty  Company,  Inc..  New  Or- 
leans, for  the  territory  of  New  Or- 
leans and  adjacent  Gulf  Coast  and 
Mississippi  River  points. 

Marine  Specialty  Company.  Mob- 
ile, Alabama,  for  the  territory  of 
the  ports  of  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and 
Gulfport,  and  intermediate  ports. 

Knowles  Iron  Works,  Galveston, 
Texas,  for  the  territory  of  the  Ports 
of  Galveston,  Houston,  Lake  Charles 
and  intermediate  ports. 
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AT  the  yard  of  the 
Standard  Steel  Ship- 
building Corporation, 
located  at  Los  Angeles 
harbor,  there  is  now  under 
construction  a  very  inter- 
esting all-steel  yacht  com- 
prising several  novel  fea- 
tures. The  illustrations 
shovi'  very  clearly  the 
method  of  construction, 
which  is  entirely  by  weld- 
ing. 

A  heavy  I-beam  is  laid 
down   for  the  keel.     This 
beam    is    longer   than    re- 
quired, extending  forward 
and  aft.  To  this  beam  bars 
shaped    as    stem    and    as 
transverse    frames    are 
welded,  the  frames  being 
notched    on   the    turns    of 
the  bilges  to    take    light, 
longitudinal  members.  The 
extension  of  keel  in  way  of       Bow  viev 
the     transome      stern      is        showing 
formed  by  a  heavy  channel 
welded  to  the  I-beam.  All 
shell  plating  will  be  butt-welded  at 
joints  and    welded    to    all  frames. 
When  the  hull  is  finished  the  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  keel  beam  will 
be  cut  off  flush  with  an  acetylene 
torch. 

The  hull  of  this  yacht  is  56  feet 
in  length  over-all  and  13  feet  6 
inches  beam.  She  will  have  three 
water-tight  steel  bulkheads  dividing 
the  under-deck  space  into  four  wa- 
ter-tight compartments.  Double  bot- 
toms are  arranged  as  oil  storage, 
with  15  tons  capacity,  or  sufficient 
for  5000  miles  cruising  radius. 
There  are  four  tanks  in  the  double 


/  of  all-welded  steel  yacht  under  construction 
framing  and  stem  welded  into  I-beam  keel. 


bottom,  with  pump  arrangement 
for  transfer  between  tanks  to  trim 
ship  if  necessary.  This  construction 
aids  stability  and  greatly  increases 
the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the 
hull.    Considered    as   a    girder,   the 


RECENT  experiments  with  the 
mounting    of   marine   gasoline 
engines    in    cruisers    indicate 
that    Monel    Metal    has    the    very 
unique  property  of  absorbing  vibra- 
tion to  a  marked  degree. 


consolidated  hull,  supported  at  its 
center  and  fully  loaded,  will  show 
a  deflection  not  exceeding  one  four- 
thousandths  of  its  length. 

The  main  power  unit  will  be  a 
Cummings  Type  K,  6-cylinder,  4- 
cycle,  full  diesel  engine  of  170 
horsepower  fitted  with  electric 
starter  and  arranged  for  full  pilot 
house  control.  The  propeller  shaft 
will  be  of  monel  metal  and  the  pro- 
peller of  stainless  steel.  A  2V2-kilo- 
watt  oil  engine  driven  generating 
set  will  supply  lights  and  auxiliary 
power. 

Comfortable  aceom.modations  will 
be  provided  for  15  persons  includ- 
ing crew.  The  inside  of  the  steel 
hull  will  be  lined  with  a  special 
type  of  insulation  that  deadens 
sound  and  protects  against  heat  and 
cold.  All  plating  is  sand  blasted  and 
pickled  by  a  rust  proofing  method 
before  being  installed  in  the  hull. 
All  decks  will  be  covered  with  non- 
skid  rubber  cemented  to  the  steel 
plating. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  type  of 
construction  is  adaptable  to  all 
workboat  hulls  and  that  it  will  pro- 
duce a  stronger  and  lighter  hull  at 
less  cost  than  is  possible  either 
with  wood  or  with  riveted  steel. 


The  discovery  of  this  quality  in 
Monel  Metal  came  about  through 
the  installation  of  a  200-pound. 
1500  revolutions  a  minute,  gasoline 
motor  in  a  stock  model  canoe.  This 
engine,  connected  to  a  12-inch  pro- 
peller, developed  decided  periods  of 
vibration.  The  engineers  making 
the  installation  decided  it  would 
help  if  the  stiffness  of  the  base 
stringers  could  be  increased.  So  the 
wooden  frame  work  was  pulled  out 
and  replaced  with  a  chassis  of 
Monel  Metal.  Monel  Metal  being 
chosen  for  its  strength  and  non- 
corrosive  quality.  There  was  no 
thought  of  absorbing  the  entire  vi- 
bration; simply  of  distributing  the 
strains  through  the  entire  frame 
work  of  the  boat. 

On  the  trial  trip  it  was  found 
that  the  new  Monel  stringers  were 
accomplishing  two  very  fortunate 
results.  First  the  greater  rigidity 
of  the  Monel  Metal  as  compared 
with    wood    practically    eliminated 


Quartering  view  of  all-welded  cteel  yacht  under  con 
Note  I-beam  keel  extending  forward.  This  will  be 
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td  on  Page  29,  Blue  Section) 
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Improvemeaits  at  Port  Tacoma 


After  almost  two  years  of  plan- 
ning, specifications  have  been  pre- 
pared and  bids  called  for  a  new 
$250,000  cold  storage  warehouse  to 
be  erected  on  a  site  adjoining  the 
big  transit  shed  on  Pier  2,  of  the 
Port  of  Tacoma. 

The  Port  of  Tacoma  Commission 
will  build  also  a  1,500,000  bushel 
grain  elevator  on  an  entirely 
new  pier,  known  as  Pier  3,  which, 
together  with  the  cleaning  and 
separating  department  of  the  ele- 
vator plant,  will  involve  an  expen- 
diture of  about  $750,000.  Financ- 
ing of  the  new  pier,  cold  stor- 
age plant,  and  elevator  was  accom- 
plished at  the  last  district  election, 
at  which  time  voters  overwhelming- 
ly approved  the  two  projects.  These 
new  units,  when  completed,  will 
give  Tacoma  its  first  waterfront 
cold  storage  plant  and  its  first  bulk 
grain  elevator  storing  and  transit 
facilities.  Situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  fertile  Puyallup  Valley,  the  cold 
storage  plant  will  have  the  tremen- 
dous berry  crop  of  this  famed  re- 
gion to  draw  upon  in  addition  to  the 
apple  crop  of  the  Wenatchee  and 
Yakima  Valleys. 

The  grain  elevator  will  be  built 
in  units,  the  first  one  containing 
thirty  concrete  bins,  a  dumping 
shed,  and  a  cleaning  and  pumping 
department  housed  in  a  building 
nearly  200  feet  high,  with  ample 
capacity  to  care  for  an  enlarged 
storage  system  in  the  future.  This 
plant  will  be  located  on  a  new  600 


Aerial  view  of  Port  Tacoma  Piers.  N 

of  pier  :hed  on   Pier  2,  upper  center 

feet  from  bulkhead  at  right  lo 


w  cold  storage  unit  will  be  built  on  open  area  back 
The  new  pier  and  grain  elevator  will  project  600 
/er  center  to  the  right  of  the  railroad  tracks. 


foot  pier  to  be  built  straight  out 
from  the  base  of  pier  1.  The  total 
cost  of  the  three  improvements  will 


be  over  $1,000,000.  and  will  give  Ta- 
coma the  finest  public  pier  system 
on  Puget  Sound. 


California  Deepsea  Fisheries 


FOR  several  years  the  fishing 
fleets  of  southern  California 
have  been  cruising  further  asea 
in  search  of  tuna,  shipjack,  yellow 
tail,  and  albacore  to  feed  the  rapa- 
cious maw  of  the  great  fish  can- 
neries and  reap  large  profits  for 
their  operators. 

On    the    19th    of   July,   the    Glen 
Mayne,  142-foot,  twin-screw,  diesel 


motorship,  and  largest  of  the  bait 
boat  fleet,  left  on  a  prospecting 
cruise  for  Hawaiian  waters  under 
command  of  Captain  C.  W.  Nicker- 
son.  This  cruise  is  being  financed 
by  the  California  Packing  Corpora- 
tion and  will  survey  the  prospects 
for  commercial  fisheries  at  all  the 
banks  lying  between  the  California 
coast  and  Hawaii.  The  Glen  Mayne 
has  a  cruising  radius  in  excess  of 
10,000  miles.  Her  two  350-horse- 
power  Atlas  diesels  give  her  a 
speed  of  better  than  12  knots.  She 
carries  25  tons  of  live  sardines  for 
bait  and  can  stow  300  tons  of  fish 
in  crushed  ice.  To  keep  this  cargo 
cold  she  is  equipped  with  a  5-ton 
Lippman  ice  machine. 

It  is  said  that  several  more  of 
the  larger  boats  will  make  offshore 
prospecting  cruises  this  summer. 

This  is  the  natural  development 
in  all  sea  fisheries.  Intensive  fish- 
ing in  shore  waters  drives  the  fish 
out  to  the  deepsea  banks,  and  the 
fishermen   follow, 


General  view  o(  the  new  moorings  built  by  the  Port  of  Tacoma  to  handle 
fishing  fleet  operating  out  of  that  port.  About  25   large  fishing  vessels  can 
dated    here.      The    Western    Boat    Building    Company    and    the    Coast    Line    Shipbuilding 
Company  are  seen  in  the  background. 
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Mariners  were  well  pleased  with 
the  announcement  that  the  govern- 
ment will  supply  41  Class  B  spar 
buoys,  which  will  be  placed  by  the 
Port  Commission  of  Aberdeen, 
Washington,  in  the  main  channel  of 
Grays  Harbor  to  make  navigation 
safer  in  the  inner  channel. 
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By  Chas.  F.  A.  Mann. 


UST  below  the  Canadian  boun- 
dary, nestling  at  the  foot  of  the 
long  ranges  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains of  the  Cascade  system,  and 
facing  the  broad  reaches  of  north- 
ern Puget  Sound,  lies  the  city  and 
port  of  Bellingham.  Formed  many 
years  ago  as  a  milling  center  made 
up  of  three  scattered  communities 
bordering  Bellingham  Bay,  this 
thriving  seaport  has  recently  set  a 
rapid  pace  that  has  attracted  wide 
attention,  definitely  placing  itself 
among  world  ports.  Only  eight 
years  ago  barely  a  half  million  tons 
of  cargo  moved  over  its  docks  into 
the  holds  of  coastwise  and  trans- 
pacific boats.  During  that  short  in- 
terval a  gain  of  almost  500  per  cent, 
has  taken  place  and,  during  1928. 
2.329,446  tons  of  cargo  valued  at 
approximately  $30,000,000  passed 
through  its  docks. 

Unusually  situated,  Bellingham 
has  become  the  center  of  a  diversi- 
fied industrial  program  hardly 
equalled  by  other  Pacific  Coast 
ports.  Located  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  is  a  coal  mine  producing  2000 
tons  of  coal  a  day;  the  only  tide- 
water sugar  refinery  north  of  San 
Francisco  Bay;  the  home  of  one  of 
the  world's  largest  fishing  and  fish 
canning  organizations;  a  huge 
cement  plant  turning  out  3000  bar- 
rels of  cement  a  day;  two  large 
paper  mills;  and,  of  course,  the 
large  typical  Puget  Sound  lumber 
mills,  including  the  Bloedel-Dono- 
van  organization  with  a  capacity  of 
a  million  feet  and  750,000  shingles 
daily.  A  rich  agricultural  region 
nearby  with  many  large  canneries 
in   addition   to   a   vast   dairying  or- 


ganization round  out  Bellingham's 
industrial  structure  by  an  annual 
production  of  over  $15,000,000 
worth  of  products. 

As  in  other  far  Northwest  ports, 
the  port  commission  has  set  the 
pace  in  deepwater  harbor  develop- 
ment. The  Port  of  Bellingham  Com- 
mission took  hold  of  the  harbor  sit- 
uation in  1924  and.  with  a  $250,000 
public  bond  issue  and  $150,000  sub- 
scribed by  private  citizens,  acquired 
the  old  municipal  wharf  and  by  de- 
grees about  252  acres  of  tidelands 
for  mooring,  pier,  and  industrial 
sites  development.  Since  that  time 
the  facilities  have  been  completely 


modernized  with  two  transit  sheds 
and  an  open  pier.  About  $700,000 
is  now  invested  in  public  terminals 
with  ample  room  for  any  commodity 
or  ship.  Work  has  been  started  on 
the  dredging  of  Squalicum  creek, 
involving  the  moving  of  about  100,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  material,  which 
will  provide  moorings  for  small 
craft.  This,  together  with  other  im- 
provements to  the  port  properties 
under  way  this  summer,  will  cost 
about  $50^000.  Officers  of  the  port 
commission  are  R.  A.  Welsh,  chair- 
man; H.  W.  Hunter,  secretary;  G. 
W.  Knihel,  port  engineer;  and  0.  N. 
Munn.  manager. 


■  of  Bellingh 
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By  Robert  W.  Clark, 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 


ALL  auxiliary  machinery  of  the 
new  American  South  African 
'"line  twin-screw  motorship, 
now  building  at  the  yard  of  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company, 
will  be  electrically  driven.  West- 
inghouse Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  will  supply  the  motors 
and  control  for  deck  and  under  deck 
machinery,  as  well  as  the  three 
220-kilowatt  diesel-driven  genera- 
tors which  supply  the  auxiliary 
power. 

A  general  description,  profile  and 
deck  plans  of  this  vessel  were  pub- 
lished in  the  July  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review.  She  is  powered  with 
two  4-cylinder  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
engines  developing  5000  horsepower 
and  driving  the  hull  at  14  knots. 

Deck    Machinerj' 

The  electrically  driven  deck  ma- 
chinery includes  the  steering  gear, 
anchor  windlass,  cargo  winches, 
and  warping  winch.  The  steering 
gear,  which  is  not  exposed  to  wea- 
ther, is  driven     by     a     drip-proof. 


semi-enclosed,  self  -  ventilated  mo- 
tor of  30  horsepower.  The  anchor 
windlass,  driven  by  a  water-proof 
motor  of  65  horsepower,  is  eo.uipped 
with  a  water-proof  brake  and  mag- 
netic control.  There  are  fourteen 
cargo  winches,  twelve  of  which  are 
driven  by  25-horsepower  motors  and 
two  by  30  horsepower  motors.  The 
winches  are  equipped  with  snap  ac- 
tion control  and  water-proof  brakes. 
The  warping  winch  is  driven  by  a 
30-horsepower,  water-proof  motor, 
has  a  water-proof  brake,  and  is  op- 
erated by  a  magnetic  type  control. 

These  Westinghouse  water-proof 
deck  motors  are  of  the  most  rugged 
type  built.  The  frame  is  of  cast 
steel,  split  horizontally  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  armature.  The 
feet  are  cast  integral  with  the  low- 
er half  of  the  frame  and  are  widely 
spaced  and  ribbed  for  strength  and 
rigidity. 

Armatures  are  made  small  in  di- 
ameter to  reduce  the  moment  of  in- 
ertia. The  armature  coils  are  form- 
wound  of  asbestos     covered    strap, 


insulated  with  mica  and  asbestos 
tape.  The  assembled  armature  is 
dipped  and  baked  several  times  in 
insulating  varnish.  Shafts  are  of 
axle  steel,  large  in  diameter,  and 
ground  to  dimensions.  They  have 
tapered  extensions  with  nut  and 
lock  washer  at  each  end  to  facilitate 
removal  of  pinion  and  brake  wheel. 

Bearings  are  of  the  sleeve  type, 
babbitt  lined.  They  are  supported 
rigidly  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  frame.  The  journals  are  lubri- 
cated by  means  of  oil  rings.  Stuf- 
fing boxes  with  graphitized  asbes- 
tos packing  are  used  to  prevent  the 
leakage  of  water  along  the  shaft. 
Leak-off  traps  are  also  provided  in- 
side the  stuffing  boxes  to  drain  off 
any  water  which  might  work  its  way 
through  the  stuffing  box  and  get 
into  the  bearing  oil. 

All  details  combine  to  produce 
motors  noted  for  their  reliability, 
ruggedness,  heavy  overload  capac- 
ity, quick  starting  and  stopping 
characteristics,  and  water-tight- 
ness. All  of  these  contribute  to  low 


25-horsepowcr,  Westinghouse,  water-proof 
horsepower  Westinghouse 


Mrgo  winch   is   shown    at   the   left.   On   the   right, 
hvdr.iulic  pumps  for  operating  the  steering  gear. 


drip-proof   30- 
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maintenance  costs  and  long  and  ef- 
fective service. 

The  engine  room  auxiliaries  and 
other  under  deck  auxiliary  machin- 
ery, all  of  which  is  electrically 
driven,    comprise   the   following: 

No. 
Motors  Application  H.P. 

2     Main  air  compressors 65 

2     Main  engine  turning 20 

1     General  service  and  fire 

pump 40 

1  Salt  water  circulating....  50 
1  Fresh  water  circulating..  50 
1     Fire  and  bilge  pump 40 

1  Sanitary   pump 15 

2  Lubricating  oil  pumps 12.5 

2  Fuel  oil  transfer  pumps  7.5 
1  Engine  room  bilge  pump  7.5 
1     Bilge  and  ballast  pump....  50 

1  Fuel  oil  purifier  pump....     7.5 

3  Fresh  water  pumps  3 

2  Lubricating    oil     separa- 

tors    2 

2     Fuel  Oil  Separators  2 

2     Fuel  oil  pumps  2 

1     Refrigerating  m.achine —     5 

1     Machine  shop  7.5 

All  of  the  foregoing  motors  are  of 
the  drip-proof,  semi-enclosed,  self- 
ventilated  type,  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  drive  the  main  en- 
gine turning  gear  and  the  lubricat- 
ing and  fuel  oil  separators.  These 
motors  are  of  the  totally  enclosed 
type. 

The  Westinghouse  drip-proof, 
semi-enclosed,    self-ventilated     mo- 


tors are  designed  primarily  for  ma- 
rine service  and  provide  complete 
protection  of  the  electrical  parts 
from  the  moisture  and  dripping  wa- 
ter so  often  encountered  in  under- 
deck  service. 

The  motors  are  totally  enclosed 
on  the  top  half  and  semi-enclosed 
on  the  bottom  half.  The  rear  or  pul- 
ley end  brackets  are  cast  solid  on 
the  top,  while  the  top  openings  of 
the  commutator  end  bracket  are 
fitted  with  gasketed,  cast  iron  cov- 
ers which  fit  against  flat  surfaces. 
Sheet  steel,  semi-enclosing  covers 
are  provided  for  all  openings  below 
the  horizontal  center  line.  A  fan 
on  the  motor  shaft  draws  air  in 
through  the  perforated  covers  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  rear  bracket 
and  discharges  it  through  the  per- 
forated covers  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  front  bracket.  This  insures  a 
positive  and  ample  circulation  of 
cooling  air  and  results  in  a  motor 
with  dimensions  only  slightly  larger 
than  an  open-type  motor. 

AH  field  coils  and  armature 
windings  are  treated  with  moisture 
resisting  compounds  and  all  parts 
subject  to  rust  are  sheradized. 
These  motors  have  established  en- 
viable records  in  marine  circles  and 
their  performance  in  service  clearly 
indicates  the  wide  experience  and 
careful  attention  to  details  which 
have  been  put  into  their  design  and 
construction. 


By  John  Van  Home,  Field  Engineer,  The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

THE  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  these  boats  may  be  gained  from  the 
States  Army,  is  now  building  a  accompanying  illustration.  Each  rib 
group  of  three  arc-welded  steel  is  made  from  one  piece  of  channel 
motorboats  for  use  as  carriers  and 
towboats  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond fleet  to  be  so  constructed.  The 
first'  fleet  of  seven  was  launched 
over  a  year  ago  and  has  been  in 
continuous  service  ever  since. 

The  launches  are  constructed  en- 
tirely of  steel,  all  permanent  con- 
nections being  made  by  the  electric 
arc-welding  process.  The  over-all 
length  of  each  craft  is  28  feet;  the 
breadth.  7  feet;  and  the  depth,  2 
feet  4^2  inches;  the  freeboard,  of 
course,  varies  with  the  load,  the 
draught  being  very  light  when  the 
boat  is  not  loaded.  The  boats  have 
flat  bottoms,  slightly  stepped  close 
to  the  stern,  and  have  a  rather 
sharp  rise  at  bow  effecting  a  broad, 
flat  prow,  similar  to  the  seaplane 
type. 

Some  idea  of  the  construction  of 
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iron,  1^2-  by  9  16-  by  ':4-inch,  with 
the  exception  of  the  frame  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  forward  bulkhead 
which  is  of  II2-  by  l^i-  by  3/8-inch 
angle  iron.  The  two  floor  stringers 
are  3-  by  3-  by  3/8-inch  angles 
punched  and  bolted  in  position  to 
each  frame  prior  to  arc-welding. 
Angle  iron  stringers  are  also  welded 
to  each  side  of  the  channel  frames, 
and  these  stringers  are  punched 
and  bolted  to  the  frames  to  main- 
tain perfect  alignment  until  arc- 
welded.  Deck  beams  over  the  fore 
and  aft  bulkheads  are  1^2-  by  l^i- 
by  3/8-inch  angles,  arc-welded  di- 
rectly to  the  top  ends  of  frames. 
Clamps  formed  from  flat  plate  are 
arc-welded  to  every  other  frame  to 
carry  the  deck  on  both  sides  of  the 
open  cockpit. 

The  engine  base  or  mounting  is 
constructed  entirely  from  V^-inch 
steel  plate,  fabricated  by  arc-weld- 
ing and  permanently  joined  to  the 
floor  or  bottom  of  the  craft  and  to 
the  two  floor  stringers  by  arc-weld- 
ing. The  engine  base  is  braced  on 
two  sides  by  triangular  pieces  of 
steel  plate  with  bottom  edges 
crimped  and  arc-welded  to  the  bot- 
tom plates.  The  coaming  around  the 
cockpit  consists  of  one  piece  of  2- 
by  2-  by  ^4-inch  angle  on  each  side 
and  end.  The  forward  bulkhead  is 
fabricated  by  riveting,  so  that  it 
may  be  removed  when  desired. 

The  bottom  and  side  plates  are 
joined  to  the  frames  by  short  fillet 
welds  about  1^2  inches  long  and  ap- 
proximately 7  inches  apart.  The 
bottom  is  of  ^,4-inch  plate,  the  sides 
of  3/16-inch  plate,  and  the  deck  of 
No.  10  gauge  sheet  steel.  Continu- 
ous welds  join  the  edges  of  bottom 
side  and  deck  plates.    The  bumpers 


shallow   draft,  light  weight  towboat  designed   and   built   by   United 
States  Army  Engineers  for  river  use. 


at  the  bow  of  the  boat  are  for  push- 
ing barges.  They  are  constructed 
of  8-  by  1334-inch  channels,  braced 
by  triangular  pieces  of  3  16-inch 
plate,  and  2  by  2  by  3  16  angles  at- 
tached to  the  deck  and  prow  by  arc- 
welding. 

Each  boat  is  to  be  powered  by  a 
125-horsepower,  6-cylinder,  gasoline 
engine  equipped  with  a  reduction 
gear  having  a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  With 
this  arrangement  the  boats  obtain 
an  average  speed  of  approximately 
13  miles  per  hour  when  running 
light. 


The  unique  design  and  construc- 
tion of  these  boats  is  a  distinct 
tribute  to  the  ingenuity  and  engi- 
neering skill  of  the  Engineers 
Corps.  The  success  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  these  arc- 
welded  all-steel  motor  launches, 
proved  after  a  year's  operation, 
marks  a  distinct  step  towards  a  new 
method  of  building  power  boats 
which  will  undoubtedly  affect  the 
entire  industry.  The  electric  arc- 
welding  process  makes  a  steel  hull 
literally  one  piece  of  steel — which 
means  a  stronger,  more  durable 
craft  absolutely  free  from  leakage. 


Key  System  Ferries  Demonstrate  Value  of  New 
Material  for  Propulsion  Screws 


ABOUT  three  and  a  half  years 
back,  the  Key  System  Transit 
Company  started  an  experi- 
ment that,  judging  from  experience 
to  date,  should  be  very  interesting 
to  every  ship  operator. 

The  Key  System  operates  passen- 
ger ferries  across  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  electric  interurban  and 
city  street  car  systems  in  the  East 
Bay  cities.  Its  active  ferry  fleet 
consists  of  four  turbo-electric,  steel, 
double-end  screw,  passenger  ferry- 
boats, on  all  of  which  the  forward 
and  after  propellers  are  independ- 
ently driven  by  electric  motors. 
Two  of  these  boats,  Yerba  Buena 
and  Peralta,  are  acknowledged  to 
be  about  the  last  word  in  comfort, 
convenience,  and  efficiency  for  this 
type  of  ferry.  These  ferries  land 
their  passengers  on  the  east  side 
of  the  bay  at  a  long  pier,  and  the 
pier  trackage  is  limited;  so  that 
trains  are  run  on  very  close  head- 
way. It  is  therefore  very  important 
that  ferry  schedules  be  closely  kept. 
As  originally  designed  and  built, 
the  two  steel  ferries  Hayward  and 
San  Leandro  were  equipped  with 
cast  steel  propellers,  4-bladed,  9  feet 
3  inches  diameter.  These  wheels 
were  unsatisfactorj'.  Following 
edges  eroded  and  corroded  very 
quickly;  so  that  in  a  few  months 
the  propulsive  efficiency  of  the 
wheels  was  noticeably  lower  and 
the  boats  were  hard  pressed  to  keep 
schedules.  In  fact  these  boats  had 
to  be  docked  every  six  months  and 
the  following  edges  of  propeller 
blades  built  up  by  welding. 

On  February  10,  1926,  a  Calmar 
electric  rustless  steel  wheel,  cast 
from  the  same  pattern  as  the  origi- 


nal wheels,  was  delivered  to  the 
Key  System  Transit  Company  by 
the  Warman  Steel  Casting  Company 
of  Los  Angeles  and  was  installed  on 
one  end  of  the  ferry  Hayward. 
After  a  few  months  operation  it 
was  apparent  that  while  the  old 
cast  steel  wheel  was  rapidly  losing 
efficiency  the  rustless  steel  wheel 
showed  no  perceptible  change.  On 
docking  the  vessel  February  19. 
1927,  the  cast  steel  wheel  had  to  be 
removed  on  account  of  corrosion, 
but  the  rustless  steel  wheel,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  prominent  Key  Sys- 
tem official,  "looked  as  though  it 
had  been  in  the  water  not  more 
than  thirty  days,  the  grinding  and 
tool  marks  being  still  quite  visible 
on  its  polished  surface."  Another 
Calmar  rustless  steel  wheel  was  in- 
stalled in  place  of  the  cast  steel 
wheel,  and  these  two  propellers  are 
still  going  strong  with  no  percepti- 
ble lessening  of  efficiency  or  marr- 
ing of  surface. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the 
adaptability  of  the  material,  the  en- 
gineering departments  of  the  Key 
System  Transit  Company  and  the 
Warman  Steel  Casting  Company  un- 
dertook some  research  and  testing 
so  as  to  be  able  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  qualities  of  Calmar  steel 
in  this  new  application.  Tests  made 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping  indicated 
an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  79,- 
526  pounds,  and  elongation  of  43.5 
per  cent.,  and  an  ability  to  bend 
without  sign  of  fracture  on  a  1-inch 
radius  through  120  degrees.  This 
showing  allowed  the  designer  to 
assume  76,000  ultimate  tensile 
strength  in  his  design  formula  and 
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gave  a  somewhat  thinner  blade  in 
the  wheels  of  the  Yerba  Buena  and 
Peralta,  thus  assuring  better  ini- 
tial propulsive  efficiency.  The 
wheels  on  these  vessels  are  10  feet 
in  diameter  and  are  four  bladed. 

Key  System  officials  express 
great  satisfaction  in  the  new  Cal- 
mar rustless  electric  cast  steel  and 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  pro- 
pellers made  from  this  material  re- 
turn to  them  their  entire  cost  every 
two  years  in  the  saving  of  expense 
due  to  the  pulling  and  repairing  of 
the  old  wheels,  without  considering 
dry-docking,  slowing  up  of  sched- 
ules, or  wasted  fuel  through  loss  in 
propulsive  efficiency.  One  official 
declared  that  were  all  these  latter 
items  included,  the  rustless  steel 
wheels  would  pay  for  themselves 
several  times  a  year  and  that,  barr- 
ing accident,  these  wheels  seemed 
good  for  the  life  of  the  ships. 

In  the  latter  connection,  a  recent 
development  in  welding  now  as- 
sures any  user  of  rustless  steel 
prompt  and  economical  repairs  for 
any  accidental  fractures  of  parts 
made  from  this  material. 

Calmar  rustless  electric  cast  steel 
is  made  by  the  Warman  Steel  Cast- 
ing Company  of  Los  Angeles.  Cor- 
des  Brothers  represent  the  War- 
man  Steel  Casting  Company  at  San 
Francisco. 


ELECTRIC  PAYING  SHELL 

A  DISTINCT  advance  was  made 
in  the  method  of  applying 
marine  glue  to  deck  seams  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Hi-Es- 
Maro,  H.  E.  Manville's  new  $1,000,- 
000  pleasure  yacht,  launched  June 
7  at  the  shipyards  of  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Maine,  when  for  the 
first  time  an  electric  melting  pot 
and  an  electric  paying  shell  were 
used  to  pay  the  deck  seams. 

Over  a  ton  of  Jeffery's  No.  1 
yacht  marine  glue  was  applied  us- 
ing Schleuter's  electric  paying 
shell.  For  over  three-quarters  of  a 
century  Jeffery's  glues  have  been 
applied  by  ladle  or  an  unheated  pay- 
ing shell.  The  combination  of  Jef- 
fery's marine  glue  and  a  container 
that  keeps  the  glue  in  good  work- 
able condition  is  a  perfect  one. 

No  expense  was  spared  to  make 
the  Hi-Es-lMaro  the  last  word  in 
yacht  construction.  She  was  de- 
signed by  Heni-y  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  is 
266  feet  long,  35  feet  beam,  and  22 
feet  depth.  She  is  powered  by  two 
Bessemer  diesel  engines  of  1200 
brake  horsepower. 
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Worthington  Timken^Equipped 


ANEW  line  of  compressors,  em- 
ploying Timken  roller  bear- 
ings on  the  main  crank  shaft 
Journals,  recently  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Worthington  Pump 
and  Machinery  Corporation.  This 
is  the  single  horizontal  straight 
line  series,  so  popular  among 
smaller  users  of  compressed  air. 
Capacities  range  from  100  to  300 
cubic  feet  per  minute  and,  operat- 
ing at  moderate  speeds,  mainten- 
ance charges  and  attention  are  said 
to  be  almost  completely  eliminated. 
As  compressors  of  this  type  and 
capacity  usually  are  used  by  the 
smaller  power  plants,  many  of 
which  do  not  have  skilled  operators, 
the  elimination  of  bearing  adjust- 
ments has  removed  the  principal 
item  of  worry  and  expense. 

Oil  rings,  which  deflect  the  sur- 
plus oil  and  return  it  to  the  crank 
case,  are  mounted  on  the  shaft  out- 
side the  Timken  bearings.  A  spe- 
cial feature  is  the  design  of  the 
crank  case  enclosure.  This  is  com- 
pletely free  from  oil  leaks  usually 
found  in  equipment  of  this  kind. 

Feather  valves  are  standard 
equipment  on  these  machines,  as 
on  all  Worthington  air  and  gas  com- 
pressors. These  valves  are  light 
strips  of  steel,  approximately  1/32- 
inch  thick,  which  flex  when  open- 
ing against  a  curved  guard  to  per- 
mit the  passage  of  air.  They  are 
said  to  be  the  lightest  and  simplest 
air  valves  in  use. 

Regulation  may  be  by  an  auto- 
matic starter  and  pressure  switch 
mounted  on  the  motor,  stopping  and 
starting  to  control  the  air  pressure 
between  definite  limits.  Or  a  pres- 
sure" regulator  may  be  attached  to 


the  compressor  inlet  valves,  holding 
them  open  to  maintain  constant  air 
pressure.  Compressors  with  the  lat- 
ter type  of  unloader,  which  by- 
passes the  air  back  to  suction,  are 


claims  never  to  overheat  when  un- 
loading. 

These  compressors  can  be  fur- 
nished with  ball  bearing  idlers  for 
short  belt  drive;  with  Texrope 
drives,  using  V-type  ropes;  or  a 
synchronous  motor  may  be  directly 
mounted  on  the  compressor  crank 
shaft,  eliminating  transmission 
mechanism. 


Alfite  Portable  Fire  Extinguishers 


PRODUCTION  on  Alfite  (car- 
bon dioxide)  portable  hand 
extinguishers  has  just  been 
started  by  the  American-LaFrance 
&  Foamite  Corporation  of  Elmira, 
it  is  announced  by  officials  of  the 
company. 

These  extinguishers,  which  have 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in 
actual  service  and  during  an  ex- 
tended series  of  tests  at  the  com- 
pany's experimental  station  at 
Utica,  New  York,  are  being  pro- 
duced in  7^2-  and  15-pound  sizes. 
They  are  easily  portable  and  are  ap- 
plicable for  a  variety  of  hazards. 
Some  of  these  include  fires  in  elec- 
trical switchboards  and  in  other 
electrical  equipment,  including 
small  generators  and  relay  equip- 
ment. Alfite  extinguishers  are  also 
specially  adapted  for  extinguishing 
fires  in  gasoline,  fuel  and  motor 
oils,  as  well  as  in  paints,  varnishes, 
and  alcohol. 

Alfite  gas,  as  contained  in  these 
two  portable  extinguishers,  as  well 
as  in  the  larger  stationary  units 
manufactured  by  the  American- 
LaFrance  &  Foamite  Corporation, 
is  a  special  grade  of  carbon  dioxide 
gas  which  is  sealed  in  the  cylinders 
in  a  liquid  state.  When  the  ex- 
tinguishers are  actuated  by  raising 
a  control  handle,  a  plunger  ruptures 
a  copper  disk  and  allows  the  liqui- 


linc  of  Worthington  roller  bearing  compressors. 


tied  gas  to  escape.  When  it  reaches 
the  air  it  immediately  turns  into 
carbon  dioxide  gas  and  expands 
about  450  times.  Being  a  gas,  Alfite 
gas  is  three-dimensional  in  its  prop- 
erties and,  accordingly,  is  able  to 
penetrate  every  crack  and  crevice, 
diluting  the  oxygen  content  of  the 
air  to  such  an  extent  that  combus- 
tion is  impossible  and  the  fire  is 
snuffed  out  almost  instantly.  Maxi- 
mum efficiency  is  assured  in  all 
Alfite  extinguishers  because  of  the 
fact  that  their  construction  makes 
them  freeze-proof  and  their  spe- 
cially constructed  valve  guarantees 
against  leakage. 

Both  models  of  Alfite  hand  e.x- 
tinguishers  are  equipped  with  a 
cone  shaped  horn  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  concentration  of 
Alfite  gas  at  the  point  of  the  fire. 
The  15-pound  e.xtinguisher  is  pro- 
vided with  a  control  valve  which 
enables  its  operator  to  conserve  the 
supply  of  gas  while  he  is  attacking 
the  fire. 

Chief  among  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages of  Alfite  gas  as  a  fire  ex- 
tinguishing agent  is  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  damage  anything  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  whether 
electrical  equipment,  metals,  fab- 
rics, or  even  perishable  foods.  Like- 
wise, there  is  no  residue  to  clean  up 
after  the  fire  has  been  extinguished, 
a  big  advantage  in  itself.  When 
used  to  combat  electrical  fires, 
Alfite  gas  also  offers  a  big  advan- 
tage, for  besides  being  a  noncon- 
ductor of  electricity  it  will  not  dam- 
age insulation. 

Carbon  dioxide  gas  is  often  con- 
fused with  the  deadly  carbon  mo- 
noxide gas.  Despite  their  similarity 
in  name,  there  is  no  relation  be- 
tween the  properties  of  the  two 
gases,  for  carbon  dio.xide  gas,  as 
used  in  the  Alfite  extinguishers,  is 
absolutely  harmless,  except  as  it 
may  reduce  the  oxygen  content  of 
the  air  below  that  necessary  for 
breathing. 
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Safe  Navigation 

Fathometer  of  Great 


Instantaneous  Soundings 

Value  to  the  Navigator 


THE  fundamental  requirement 
of  the  safe  navigation  of  any 
ship  has  been  and  always  will 
be  to  have  sufficient  water  beneath 
the  keel. 

Hydrographic  charts  are  part  of 
the  essential  equipment  of  every 
ship.  The  establishment  of  accurate 
water  depths  upon  these  charts  is 
the  result  of  continuous  work  on 
the  part  of  hydrographic  surveys  of 
all  maritime  nations.  Immense  sums 
are  expended  yearly  to  give  navi- 
gators the  latest  and  best  informa- 
tion obtainable  as  to  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  formation  of 
the  bottom  on  trade  routes  of  the 
world. 

The  master  of  every  vessel  lays 
the  shortest  route  upon  the  latest 
chart  in  order  that  he  may  deliver 
his  cargo  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  with  maximum  safety.  The 
charts  which  are  now  used  depend 
for  their  accuracy  upon  the  most 
modern  device  for  making  rapid 
and  correct  observations  of  water 
depth. 

The  apparatus,  known  as  the 
Fathometer,  is  standard  equipment 
for  the  majority  of  the  survey 
ships  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  is  avail- 
able commercially  for  all  merchant 
ships. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of 
marine  charts  it  is  necessary  to 
know  at  any  and  all  times  the  cor- 
rect water  depth  over  the  ship's 
course.  The  instantaneous,  auto- 
matic, visual  echo-depth  soundings 
of  the  Fathometer  give  continuous 
assurance  to  the  navigator  that  he 
is  on  his  charted  course. 

The  following  statement  made  by 
Captain  W.  E.  Parker  of  the  United 


States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
with  reference  to  the  Fathometer, 
with  which  all  of  the  larger  ships 
of  the  Survey  are  equipped,  is  in- 
dicative of  its  value  to  navigation 
as  a  safety  and  a  time  saving  equip- 
ment : 
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"A  merchant  ship  equipped 
with  this  apparatus  should  be 
able  to  make  port  during  thick 
weather  or  avoid  dangerous 
shoals  by  soundings  alone. 
Given  an  adequate  chart,  the 
master  should  be  able  to  spot 
his  position  at  any  time  by  a 
comparison  of  a  set  of  echo 
soundings  with  the  charted 
depths  and  lay  his  course  with 
at  least  as  much  confidence  as 
from  astronomic  sights." 


Unified  Control  for  Stabler-Arc  Welding 


IN  the  new  improved  Lincoln 
Stable-Arc  welders,  manufactur- 
ed by  The  Lincoln  Electric  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  recently  placed  on 
the  market,  many  new  features  of 
design  and  construction  increasing 
the  stable  arc  features  are  intro- 
duced. 

The  unification  of  the  controls  of 
both  motor  and  generator  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  features.  The  work- 
ing mechanism  of  all  controls  are 
contained  in  a  ventilated  enclosed 
steel  cabinet  with  hand  regulators 
and  switches  mounted  on  a  panel 
which  forms  a  side  of  the  cabinet. 
The  control  panel  contains  rheostat 
regulator,  diverter  switch,  safety 
starter  switch,  volt-ammeter,  and 
wing  nut  terminals  for  cables.  This 
unified  control  greatly  increases 
the  simplicity  of  the  operation  of 
the  welder.  The  control  cabinet  is 
mounted  directly  over  the  motor 
generator  for  easy  access  by  the 
welding  operator.  This  permits  re- 
moval of  the  motor  generator  arma- 
ture without  disturbing  any  other 
parts. 

The  use  of  a  combined  voltmeter 
and  ammeter,  known  as  a  volt-am- 
meter, makes  possible  the  reading  of 
amount  of  voltage  and  amperage  on 
one  dial  and  eliminates  the  use  of 
the  separate  delicate  ammeter  which 
would  be  given  excessive  wear  on 


a  Lincoln  welder,  due  to  the  large 
output  keeping  the  ammeter  jam- 
med against  the  high  limit  pin  on 
the  dial.  In  this  way  the  volt-am- 
meter insures  longer  instrument 
life.  The  face  of  the  volt-ammeter 
is  mounted  flush  with  the  control 
panel,  assuring  the  utmost  protec- 
tion possible. 

Terminals  for  the  lead  cables  are 
equipped  with  winged  nuts,  a  fea- 
ture which  makes  quick  and  easy 
connections  possible,  especially 
when  it  is  desired  to  reverse  the  po- 
larity of  welding  current.  The  use 
of  these  wing  nut  terminals  also 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  a  switch 
for  reversing  polarity.  The  Lincoln 
safety  push  button  switch  is  incor- 
porated in  the  control  panel  for 
starting  and  stopping  of  the  welder. 
With  this  type  of  safety  switch  it 
is  an  impossibility  to  accidentally 
start  the  welder. 

Enclosed  wiring  of  all  operating 
controls  as  well  as  a  metal  backed 
rheostat  are  the  result  of  the  use 
of  a  unified  control  cabinet.  The 
mounting  of  this  cabinet  over  the 
motor  generator  permits  the  use  of 
a  shorter  chassis  frame  or  base  than 
used  in  previous  models.  The  short- 
er base  offers  the  advantage  of  less 
floor  space  occupied  by  the  welder 
as  well  as  a  smaller  turning  radius 
in   the   portable   models. 


Diesel-electric  coastwise  clean 
oil  tanker  Tidewater.  A  full  de- 
scription of  this  vessel  and  her 
machinery  were  published  in  the 
June  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view. She  was  built  by  The 
Pusey  8C  Jones  Corporation.  Her 
electric  propulsion  plant  was  fur- 
nished by  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  her  engines  by 
I.  P.  Morris-De  La  Vcrgne,  Inc. 
On  trial  she  easily  maintained 
the  requirement  of  10^^  knots 
speed. 
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Trade  Literature 


General  Electric  Company,  head- 
quarters at  Schenectady,  New  York, 
has  just  issued  an  interesting  little 
leaflet  describing  briefly  G-E  In- 
dustrial Heating  Devices. 

The  following  bulletins  on  Gen- 
eral-Electric motors  are  now  avail- 
able : 

GEA-394-A — Induction  motor- 
generator  sets ; 

GEA-874-D— Type  WD-  200-A  arc 
welder; 

GEA-875-D— Type  WD-300-A  arc 
welder. 

An  interesting  little  booklet  is 
also  available  on  request  describ- 
ing the  General-Electric  Arc-Weld- 
ing School  and  its  conduct  at  Schen- 
ectady for  the  instruction  of  men 
interested  in  perfecting  themselves 
in  the  art  of  arc-welding. 


whole  story  of  condenser  perform- 
ance on  one  chart. 


City  of  Portland  (Oregon)  An- 
nual Report  of  The  Commission  of 
Public  Docks— 1928  statistics— has 
been  received,  and  we  find  it  up  to 
the  usual  high  standard  of  port  an- 
nual which  we  are  accustomed  to 
receive  from  this  source.  The  book 
is  paper  bound,  of  convenient  size, 
and  is  printed  on  fine  coated  stock, 
with  many  illustrations  of  port  fa- 
cilities and  activities,  fine  dia- 
grams and  maps,  and  the  usual  port 
statistics  in  tabulated  form. 

In  addition  there  are  many  pages 
of  text  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
development  of  this  river  port,  the 
source  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  its  potentialities,  all  of  which 
make  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive reading. 


Uehling  Instrument  Company,  47-'? 
Getty  "Avenue,  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey, has  published  a  new  six-page 
bulletin  No.  150  describing  the 
Uehling  combined  barometer  and 
vacuum  recorder  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent instrument  for  steam  tur- 
bine operation.  It  is  a  most  de- 
pendable instrument  and  gives  a 
turbine  operator  "something  to 
shoot  at,"  in  that  it  shows  the  abso- 
lute back  pressure  at  a  glance  and 
enables  him  to  maintain  the  high- 
est vacuum  possible  for  a  given 
barometer  reading.  It  also  gives  a 
picture  of  operation,  shows  the 
exact  time  when  anything  happens 
to  cause  a  drop  in  the  vacuum,  and 
enables  one  to  correlate  the  factors 
that  might  have  caused  the  inter- 
ruption   in    service.     It    gives    the 


The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Bureau  of  Opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  have  just  issued  a  report  on 
Port  and  Terminal  Charges  at 
United  States  Ports.  The  report 
gives  data  pertaining  to  such  sub- 
jects as  pilotage,  port  warden's 
fees,  electric  current,  fuel,  steve- 
dore and  labor  charges,  agency  fees, 
wharfage,  towage,  and  other  ser- 
vices and  charges  at  the  individual 
ports,  with  information  respecting 
the  physical  features  and  com- 
merce. The  volume  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  part  1  containing  the 
charges  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  the  more  important 
governmental  regulations  affecting 
the  movement  of  vessels,  freight 
and  passengers,  and  part  2  contain- 
ing the  detailed  charges  by  ports, 
prepared  under  a  uniform  arrange- 
ment. 

These  data  are  published  in  Port 
Series  reports  covering  some  70  of 
the  important  ports  of  the  United 
States.  Owing  to  the  impractica- 
bility of  revising  all  of  these  vol- 
umes frequently,  the  present  vol- 
ume is  issued  to  meet  the  demand 
for  current  information  on  the  im- 
portant services  and  charges  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  handling  goods 
through  our  ports.  It  is  published 
as  No.  1  of  a  "iVIiscellaneous  Series" 
of  reports  to  be  issued  from  time 
to  time,  which  will  present  authen- 
tic data  covering  various  subjects 
pertinent  to  the  movement  of  Amer- 
ican products  in  national  and  inter- 
national trade. 


Wood  Construction  is  the  title  of 
a  booklet  just  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Wood  Utilization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Dudley  F.  Holtman,  the 
committee's  construction  engineer, 
for  the  benefit  of  lumber  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  in  checking  up 
on  the  uses  of  lumber  and  its  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  fields  and  to  permit 
domestic  manufacturers  to  adjust 
their  merchandising  methods  to  fill 
satisfactorily  the  needs  of  foreign 
and  home  consumers. 

The  book  contains  complete  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  proper- 
ties    and     uses     of     the    principal 


American  woods  and  standard 
methods  of  wood  preservation  and 
uses,  methods  of  grading,  methods 
of  finishings,  etc.  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  book,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  is  a 
section  dealing  with  actual  con- 
struction methods  for  everything 
from  wooden  railway  bridges  to 
concrete  form  work,  and  from  in- 
terior finish  and  millwork  to  con- 
struction methods  as  applied  to 
dwellings  and  mill  construction. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
recommends  that  manufacturers, 
exporters,  and  shippers  of  lumber 
products  distribute  this  book  in  the 
foreign  field  with  the  object  of  in- 
telligently educating  customers  in 
the  proper  uses  of  American  lumber 
and  wood  products. 


The  Black  Horse  of  the  Sea,  by 
Robert  D.  MacMillen.  From  the 
press  of  Joseph  D.  McGuire,  New 
York. 

This  is  an  excellently  edited, 
beautifully  illustrated  book  in  sea 
green  board  covers  describing  the 
salvage  and  contracting  equipment 
and  work  of  the  IMerritt-Chapman 
&  Scott  Corporation. 

The  house  flag  of  Merritt-Chap- 
man  &  Scott  Corporation  is  a  run- 
ning horse  in  black  on  a  white 
ground.  This  flag  now  floats  over 
more  than  100  vessels  of  various 
types.  The  origin  of  the  black  horse 
flag  is  interesting.  In  the  good  old 
days  salvage  service  was  largely  in 
the  hands  of  marine  underwriters. 
Agents  of  these  underwriters  were 
maintained  at  strategic  points  along 
dangerous  coasts  with  instructions 
to  keep  sharp  lookout  and  at  the 
first  sign  of  a  vessel  in  distress  to 
get  word  to  headquarters  imme- 
diately, "even  if  you  have  to  kill  a 
horse." 

So  the  rush  of  a  wildly  ridden 
horse  came  to  symbolize  marine  sal- 
vage to  all  coast  dwellers,  and  this 
symbolism  is  perpetuated  in  the 
house  flag  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  salvage  organizations. 

In  very  fascinating  style,  "The 
Black  Horse  of  the  Sea"  tells  of  the 
many  and  varied  exploits  of  the 
IMerritt-Chapman  &  Scott  organiza- 
tion in  saving  lives  and  property, 
in  handling  great  weights  easily, 
in  building  outfall  sewers,  great 
bridges,  breakwaters,  and  installing 
subaqueous  waterpipes. 

Copies  of  the  book  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Merritt  -  Chapman  & 
Scott  Corporation. 
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Trade  and  Organization  Notes 


MERRICK    ELECTED    WESTING- 
HOUSE  PRESIDENT 


FA.  MERRICK,  an  executive 
well  known  within  the  elec- 
*  trical  industry,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
company,  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
Wednesday,  June  26. 

In  announcing  the  election  of  Mr. 
Merrick  to  the  presidency  of  the 
company,  A.  W.  Robertson,  chair- 
man, also  stated  that  the  board  of 
directors,  while  accepting  the  resig- 
nation of  E.  M.  Herr,  president 
since  1911,  in  order  that  he  might 
go  on  an  extended  vacation,  had 
elected  Mr.  Herr  vice-chairman. 

Mr.    Merrick    advances    into   the 
position  of  president  from  the  posi- 
tion of  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company.  He 
is  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  re- 
ceived  his   technical    education    at 
Lehigh    University.     Shortly    after 
his  graduation  he  was  employed  by 
the  Steel  Motors  Company,   a  sub- 
sidiary   of   the   Lorain    Steel    Com- 
pany, where  he  was  responsible  for 
manv    important    electrical    inven- 
tions and  where  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  manager  and  chief  engineer. 
In   the   acquisition   of   the   Steel 
Motors   Company   by   the  Westing- 
house   company,    Mr.    Merrick    en- 
tered  the   Westinghouse    organiza- 
tion.   He  was  immediately  selected 
to    prepare    plans    for    a    plant    in 
Canada  and,  upon  the  formation  of 
the    Canadian    Westinghouse    Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  in  1903,  was  sent  to  the 
Dominion  as  superintendent  of  the 
company.   In  this  position  his  ability 
for  organization  was  quickly  recog- 
nized.   In  turn  he  became  manager 
of   works   and   later   vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Canadian 
Westinghouse  Company,  Ltd. 

In  the  World  War  emergency,  Mr. 
Merrick  organized  the  operations  of 
the  New  England  Westinghouse 
Company,  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  manufacture  rifles 
for  the  Russian  government,  and 
later  for  the  United  States.  In  this 
connection  he  completed  an  order 
for  60,000  Browning  machine  guns 
within  eleven  months  after  opera- 
tions were  begun,  a  manufacturing 
achievement     since     generally     re- 


garded in  the  industrial  field  as 
being  without  parallel.  After  the 
war,  he  was  located  in  London  for 
two  vears  as  special  representative 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Inter- 
national Company,  later  returning 
to  Canada  to  resume  his  duties  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

These  achievements  of  Mr.  Mer- 
rick won  for  him  in  January,  1925, 
the  position  of  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Westing- 
house Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  headquarters  in 
East  Pittsburgh.  In  June,  1925,  he 
was  also  elected  a  director  of  the 
company. 


NEW  SALES  MANAGER  FOR 
COEN 


J.  T.  Voorhcis,  recently  reappointed 

general   sales   manager   of   the   Coen 

Company. 


T.  Voorheis  has  recently  been 
reappointed  general  sales 
manager  for  Coen  Company 
after  an  absence  of  four  years  from 
the  oil -burner  industry,  during 
which  time  he  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  equipment  for  the 
concrete   products   business. 

Prior  to  his  resignation  in  July, 
1925,  Mr.  Voorheis  had  been  with 
Coen  Company  for  ten  years  in  the 
capacity  of  engineer  and  later  sales 
manager,  during  which  time  he  con- 
tributed a  number  of  improvements 
to  the  art  of  oil  burning. 

Mr.  Voorheis  has  just  returned 
from  an  extended  trip  throughout 


the  eastern  states,  where  he  visited 
the  Coen  Company's  New  York  of- 
fice and  various  agencies.  While 
in  New  Orleans,  arrangements  were 
made  whereby  Richard  H.  Miller 
has  taken  over  the  Coen  Company 
agency  for  marine  business  at  that 
port. 

The  Coen  Company  maintains  of- 
fices in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York,  and  is  represented 
by  the  following  nation-wide  chain 
of  agencies: 

Fanning  Engineering  Corp.,  Mo- 
bile; Alfred  J.  Hunter  Co.,  Muske- 
gon, Mich.;  J.  D.  Rankin  Co.,  Chi- 
-ago;  J.  D.  Robinson  Co.,  Savannah; 
Frank  H.  Southall,  Glenside,  Pa.; 
Merritt  M.  Stone,  St.  Louis;  R.  J- 
Taylor  Co.,  Baltimore;  Richard  H. 
Miller,  New  Orleans;  Ben  Blum  & 
Co  ,  Galveston ;  E.  B.  Huston,  Port- 
land, Ore.;  V.  S.  Jenkins  Co., 
Seattle;  San  Pedro  Rubber  &  Sup- 
ply Co.,  San  Pedro;  John  Zink  Co., 
Tulsa. 


Negotiations  have  been  completed 
by  the  Newhall  Chain  Forge  and 
Iron  Company  of  Park  Place,  New 
York,  for  the  purchase  of  the  chain 
shop  and  other  buildings  of  the 
Rensselaer  Chain  Works  at  Rens- 
selaer, New  York,  near  Troy,  an  old 
established  chain  manufacturing 
plant,  together  with  adjoining  prop- 
erties to  permit  of  extensions. 

The  Rensselaer  chain  shop  is 
equipped  particularly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  better  grades  of  hand 
made,  heavy  duty  chains  and  has 
been  under  the  exclusive  operation 
of  the  Newhall  Company  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  where  they  have  man- 
ufactured the  well  known  brand  of 
Warwick  dredge,  crane,  conveyor, 
and  sling  chains,  together  with 
some  of  their  well  known  special 
Trident  steel  loading  and  dredge 
chains. 

Benjamin  R.  Smith,  who  all  his 
life  was  well  known  in  the  chain 
industry  and  who  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Rensselaer  shop  while  it 
was  under  the  operation  of  the 
Newhall  Company,  passed  away  in 
his  eighty-third  year  on  June  14. 

Mr.  Smith  was  active  in  the  shop 
to  within  a  week  of  his  death,  and 
his  place  has  been  taken  by  his  son, 
Samuel  Smith,  who  has  been  a  prac- 
tical chain  maker  all  his  life. 
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Marine  Insurance 


idiud  b,  JAMES  A.  QUINBY 


The  Warranty  of  Seaworthiness 

Its  Place  in  Modern  Marine  Policies 


Mistaken  Identity 


the 


(News  Note:  "The 
that  he  mistook  .  .  . 
channel.") 
The  watchman  at  the  city  hall  exclaimed  aloud  in  fright, 

As  through  the  darkness  he  beheld  an  awe-inspiring  sight, 
A  full-rigged  ship, with  stunVls  set  and  running  lights  agleam, 

Dashed  up  the  marble  steps  and  struck  the  city  hall  abeam. 


"My  God,"  the  captain  shouted,  as  h 

"Excuse  it  please,  I  plainly  see  Tv 

Although   I've   worked   this  beat   fc 

night, 

I   thought  your   watchman  s   lante 

Light.'' 


Jow  I  have  heard  of  ships  that  steer  by  echoes  in  the  fog. 
And  barks  that  set  their  courses  by  the  barking  of  a  dog, 
lut  the  seaman's  most  prevaiUn'  epitaph  is  one  that  tells 

■   he   mistook   a   headland   light   for   a   lightship    sor 
place   else. 

J    A,  Q 


Ho 


■  F   you   care  to  get   an 

earful   of  voluble  mis- 

.  conception  in  regard  to 
a  fundamental  principle 
of  marine  insurance,  just 
sneak  up  casually  on  a 
group  of  marine  men  dis- 
cussing  seaworthiness. 
■When  is  a  boat  sea-worthy? 
— and  if  so,  how  does  this 
affect  the  time  hull  policy? 
—the  bill  of  lading? — the 
cargo  policy? — the  P.  & 
I.  policy,  or  what  have 
you? 

Wherefore  we  have  de- 
cided to  set  down  a  few  of 
the  ABCs  of  the  matter.  If 
the  subject  interests  you, 
you  can  cut  it  out  and  file 
it  carefully  in  the  star- 
board    after     quarter     of 

your    waste-basket,    where    such    things    are    usually 
filed. 

Origin  of  the  Warranty 

The  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in  a  hull  policy  is  not 
expressed,  but  is  implied  from  the  general  duty  of  an 
assured  to  furnish  a  subject  of  insurance  which  is  in 
a  fit  condition  to  withstand  the  perils  insured  against. 
In  this  respect,  it  arises  from  the  same  principle  which 
prevents  an  insurer  from  being  liable  for  the  inherent 
vice  pf  goods  insured  under  a  cargo  policy. 

In  the  good  old  days  when  men  were  men  and  a  sturdy 
ten-ton  stem-winder  was  lucky  to  get  from  here  to 
there,  it  was  customary  to  issue  voyage  policies  on 
hulls.  From  this  quaint  custom  arose  the  galaxy  of 
terms  such  as  "terminus  ad  quern"  and  "change  of  voy- 
age," without  which  the  average  textwriter  could  not 
exist.  Voyage  policies  upon  hulls  have  practically 
ceased  to  exist,  save  where  a  vessel,  long  laid  up,  is  to 
make  her  swan-song  voyage  to  a  port  of  breaking  up. 
In  such  a  policy  there  is  a  warranty  that  a  vessel  must 
be  seaworthy  at  the  start  of  the  venture.  As  in  all  such 
requirements,  however,  the  warranty  may  be  dispensed 
with  by  express  stipulation. 

In  Time  Policies 

Under   English   law,    it    is   generally   conceded   that 

there   is  no  warranty   of  seaworthiness   under  a  time 

hull  policy.  The  Marine  Insurance  Act  of  1906,  Sec.  39, 

(5)  provides  that  "In  a  time  policy  there  is  no  implied 


r  of  the  ill-fated  vessel  expla 
ad  Light  for  the  Hghtship  in 


:  stepped  upon  his  brak 
:  made  a  slight  mistake 
■  years,   asailin'  ships 


warranty  that  the  ship 
shall  be  seaworthy  at  any 
state  of  the  adventure,  but 
where,  with  the  privity  of 
the  assured,  the  ship  is 
sent  to  sea  in  an  unsea- 
worthy  state,  the  insurer 
is  not  liable  for  any  loss 
attributable  to  unsea- 
worthiness." (And,  we 
might  add,  if  you  think 
it's  easy  to  prove  privity 
to  unseaworthiness,  just 
try  and  do  it.) 

In  the  United  States, 
however,  (save  in  policies 
providing  for  English  law 
and  usage)  a  vessel  is 
warranted  by  her  owner  to 
be  seaworthy  at  the  incep- 
tion of  a  time  hull  risk,  if 
she  is  then  in  port.  This 
same  principle  of  general  maritime  law  is  set  forth  in 
the  California  Civil  Code  at  Sections  2681  and  2683,  and 
recognized  in  Union  Insurance  Company  v.  Smith,  124 
U.  S.  497,  where  the  Supreme  Court  says,  "In  the  in- 
surance of  a  vessel  by  a  time  policy,  the  warranty  of 
seaworthiness  is  complied  with  if  the  vessel  be  sea- 
worthy at  the  commencement  of  the  risk." 

This  warranty  of  seaworthiness  is.  we  think,  some- 
what modified  in  policies  bearing  the  Inchmaree  clause, 
which,  among  other  things,  agrees  to  bear  the  dam- 
ages resulting  from  latent  defects.  Even  if  it  were 
shown  that  a  latent  defect  existed  in  the  vessel  at  the 
time  of  the  issuance  of  the  policy,  she  would  still  be 
covered,  since  this  clause  would  seem  to  have  the  effect 
of  excluding  latent  defects  from  the  requirements  of 
the  warranty.  It  remains  only  to  define  a  latent  defect. 
As  several  capable  gentlemen  have  spent  some  thirty 
odd  years  on  this  job  without  success  we  won't  tackle  it 
at  this  time. 

It  is  perfectly  plain,  however,  that  under  both  Ameri- 
can and  English  law  there  is  no  warranty  of  seaworthi- 
ness as  to  voyages  undertaken  subsequent  to  the  in- 
ception of  the  policy.  A  clear  expression  of  this  doc- 
trine occurs  in  The  Rubaiyat,  1926,  A.  M.  C.  181,  in 
which  the  vessel  was  clearly  unseaworthy  due  to  im- 
proper loading. 

In  Cargo  Policies 
It  was  originally  held  that  in  all  cargo  policies  the 
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assured  warranted  the  vessel  to  be  seaworthy.  Under 
modern  conditions  this  is  manifestly  inequitable  and 
is  abrogated  by  a  stipulation  in  cargo  policies  that  the 
seaworthiness  of  the  vessel  is  admitted  between  assured 
and  insurer.  The  cargo  owner  does  not  warrant  his 
cargo  to  be  seaworthy  in  the  sense  that  it  is  fit  to  with- 
stand the  vovage.  In  place  of  such  warranty,  the  under- 
writer's exemption  for  damage  due  to  inherent  vice  is 
sufficient.  ,     -^x   j  , 

While  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel  is  admitted  by 
the  policy  as  between  the  cargo  owner  and  his  under- 
writer, it  is  by  no  means  admitted  between  the  ship- 
owner and  the  cargo  interests.  Thus  a  cargo  insurer 
may  pay  a  loss  for  damage  to  cargo  on  an  unseaworthy 
vessel,  "and  then  proceed,  under  the  theory  of  subroga- 
tion, to  recover  from  the  shipowner.  The  shipowner's 
"warranty  of  seaworthiness"  in  his  bill  of  lading  is 
then  operative,  despite  its  slight  modification  by  the 
Harter  Act. 

There  is  no  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in  a  Protec- 
tion and  Indemnitv  policy.  This  was  decided  in  The 
C.  S.  Holmes,  1926  A.  M.  C.  126,  the  court  holding 
that  liability  due  to  unseaworthiness  was  one  of  the 
very  risks  for  which  the  policy  was  intended  to  cover 
the  shipowner.  Other  cases  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that 
this  principle  applied  even  if  the  unseaworthiness  was 
within  the  privity  of  the  owner.  To  escape  this  unjust 
result,  P.  &  I.  policies  now  universally  bear  a  clause 
expressly  excepting  such  losses  which  arise  with  the 
privity  or  through  the  fault  of  the  assured. 

From  this  brief  discussion,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
in  any  question  involving  unseaworthiness,  it  must  first 
be  inquired  if  the  problem  arises  under  a  policy  or  a 
bill  of  lading.  If  it  arises  under  a  policy,  it  must  then 
be  ascertained  just  what  type  of  policy  is  involved. 

Suduffco  Held  Seaworthy 

kACIFIC  COAST  underwriters  will  have  little  dif- 
'ficulty  in  remembering  the  ill-fated  Suduffco, 
which  disappeared  with  all  on  board  during  a  voy- 
age from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  the  spring  of 
1926.   No  trace  of  the  vessel  was  ever  found. 

Following  the  disaster,  suit  was  filed  against  the 
vessel  owners  by  various  interests,  chiefly  for  death 
claims  on  behalf  of  families  of  the  crew.  The  owners 
of  course  petitioned  to  limit  liability,  and  the  District 
Court  in  New  York  has  recently  held  them  entitled  to 
limitation  (Suduffco,  1929  A.  M.  C.  773). 

The  opinion  of  Thacher,  D.  J.,  reads  as  follows: 
"Upon  the  proofs  presented  at  the  trial  the  petition- 
ers clearly  showed  seaworthiness  at  the  commencement 


of  the  voyage,  and  accordingly,  that  they  were  prima 
facie  entitled  to  limit  their  liability  to  the  value  of  the 
vessel,  and  her  pending  freights.  Claimants'  witnesses 
who  testified  in  court  impressed  me  as  unreliable  and 
upon  the  whole  case  I  have  no  hesitation  m  finding 
that  the  vessel  was  in  fact  seaworthy.  But  if  it  had 
been  shown  that  the  vessel  was  in  some  respects  unsea- 
worthy, and  that  the  fact  was  ascertainable  in  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  diligence,  the  petitioners'  only  lia- 
bility would  have  been  for  damage  resulting  from  such 
unseaworthiness.  Malcolm  Baxter  Jr.,  277  U.  S.  323, 
1928  A.  M.  C.  960.  The  causal  connection  between 
wrong  and  damage  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  predi- 
cate liability  might  perhaps  be  shown  by  proof  that 
defects  in  hull,  machinery  or  equipment  were  so  seri- 
ous as  to  fairly  support  the  inference  that  they  were 
the  cause  of  her  loss.  But  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind 
even  in  the  testimony  of  the  claimants'  witnesses.  No 
defect  has  been  shown  which  in  the  absence  of  proof 
as  to  how  the  ship  was  lost  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

"The  burden  of  proof  was  upon  the  claimants  to 
establish  liability,  and  upon  the  petitioners  to  show 
that  they  were  without  privity  or  knowledge  of  the 
facts  upon  which  liability  is  predicated.  John  H.  Starin, 
191  Fed  800  (2  CCA) ;  84-H,  1924  A.  M.  C.  774,  296  Fed. 
427  (2  CCA);  Linseed  King,  1928  A.  M.  C.  589,  24  F. 
(2d')  967,  970,  (SDNY).  The  facts  established  exclude 
the  possibility  of  petitioners'  privity  or  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  vessel  was  navigated  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  was  lost.  The  claim- 
ants' proofs  fail  to  disclose  how  the  loss  occurred.  It 
is  quite  impossible,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  vessel 
sank  because  of  any  defect  in  hull  or  equipment;  from 
which  it  follows  that  petitioners'  right  to  limit  is  estab- 
lished, and  claimants  have  failed  to  prove  any  facts 
upon  which  even  limited  liability  may  be  predicated. 

"A  decree  in  usual  form  for  limitation  and  exonera- 
tion of  liability  may  accordingly  be  entered." 


That  Five  Hondred  Foot  Limit 

THE  rule  requiring  vessels  running  parallel  to  the 
pierheads  in  San  Francisco  Bay  to  keep  more  than 
500  feet  away  from  the  Pierhead  Line,  is  fast  be- 
coming similar  to  the  Volstead  Act  in  that  it  is  honored 
in  the  breach  rather  than  the  observance. 

The  legal  sanction  of  the  rule  is  found  in  the  harbor 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  State  Harbor 
Commissioners.  Extracts  from  these  regulations  appear 
at  page  94  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Pilot  For  The  Pacific 
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Coast.    The  rule  in  question  reads  as  follows: 

"(1)  Vessels  propelled  by  steam  must  not  run  inside 
of  a  line  500  feet  distant  from  and  parallel  to  a  line 
drawn  through  the  outer  ends  of  the  piers." 

Since  the  piers  differ  greatly  in  length,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  chart  the  course  of  a  vessel  endeavoring 
to  parallel  a  line  running  through  their  outer  extremi- 
ties. In  this  respect  the  rule  resembles  the  old  "head- 
land to  headland"  rule,  by  which  federal  authorities 
have  staked  claims  on  large  bodies  of  water  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  term, 
"vessels  propelled  by  steam"  is  defined  in  another  part 
of  the  rules  as  including  all  vessels  propelled  by  ifie- 
chanical  motive  power. 

While  the  regulation  of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor 
Commissioners  lacks  the  punitive  force  of  a  federal 
law,  ship  owners  and  navigators  have  become  increas- 
ingly careless  in  their  respect  for  its  provisions.  Recent 
cases,  however,  have  indicated  that  the  federal  courts, 
in  collision  cases,  are  e.xtremely  active  in  considering 
the  breach  of  the  500-foot  rule  as  a  definite  error  in 
navigation. 

The  point  recently  came  up  in  connection  with  a 
hearing  before  a  naval  board  of  inquiry  considering  a 
collision  between  the  U.  S.  S.  Unadilla  and  the  barge 
Colorado  off  Pier  16.  In  that  case  the  Colorado,  in  tow 
of  the  tug  Wm.  Fisher,  was  able  to  adduce  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  to  show  that  she  was  at  least  600  feet 
off  the  pierhead  line,  thus  escaping  a  share  of  blame 
for  the  collision. 

In  the  case  of  Pacific  Motorship  Company  v.  Coos 
Bay  Lumber  Company,  decided  by  Federal  Judge  A.  F. 
St.  Sure  on  June  17  of  this  year,  the  motorship  Booby- 
alla  was  not  so  fortunate.  In  this  case  the  collision 
resulted  after  the  tug  Dixie,  with  a  barge  in  tow,  had 
left  her  pier  to  proceed  out  into  the  bay.  At  about  the 
same  time  the  Boobyalla  backed  away  from  her  berth 
and  attempted  to  turn  and  come  on  her  course  within 
500  feet  of  the  pierhead  line.  The  court  held  that  the 
collision  resulted  from  this  maneuver,  and  that  the 
Boobyalla  was  entirely  to  blame.  Prior  to  this  decision 
it  had  been  generally  assumed  that  the  500-foot  limit 
applied  only  to  vessels  pursuing  a  continuous  course 
for  some  distance  parallel  to  the  waterfront.  The 
court's  ruling,  however,  brings  backing  and  turning 
maneuvers  within  the  requirements  of  the  rule.  No 
opinion  is  filed  in  the  case,  but  the  final  decree  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

"That  the  tug  Dixie  and  her  commander  were  en- 
titled to  rely  on  the  backing  away  of  the  twin-screw 


motorship  out  into  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  and 
more  than  500  feet  beyond  the  said  Pierhead  line,  and 
on  her  not  maneuvering  towards  said  Pierheads  within 
said  500  feet,  and  the  said  Dixie  and  her  tow  were  en- 
titled to  make  their  course  away  from  the  said  piers 
on  the  hypothesis  and  belief  that  the  said  twin-screw 
motorship  Boobyalla  would  continue  to  so  back  into  the 
bay,  and  not  maneuver  forward  toward  said  Pierheads 
within  said  500-foot  line." 

IWessrs.  McCutchen,  Olney,  Mannon  and  Greene  ap- 
peared for  the  Boobyalla  and  her  owners,  while  William 
Denman  represented  the  Dixie  in  the  litigation. 


Mixed  Cargo 

And  Al  Hillback  says  to  me,  he  says,  "The  trouble 
with  you  marine  insurance  people  is  that  you  aren't 
stabilized  like  we  are  in  the  casualty  business.  You 
haven't  any  organization  nor  constant  factors  to  affect 
your  rates." 

But  then,  Al  never  heard  of  Supply  and  Demand,  Inc. 
—nor  the  fishboat  pool,  nor  the  Intercoastal  Agree- 
nent. 


Now  that  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  upheld 
the  authority  of  a  ship  master  to  perform  marriages 
(1929  A.  M.  C.  659),  all  that  is  needed  to  encourage  sea 
travel  is  to  give  the  master  the  power  to  grant  divorces. 

"What  ho.  Purser.  A  double  stateroom  as  far  as  the 
three-mile  limit." 


I  walked  into  the  office  of  T.  N.  Alexander  last  week, 
and  found  the  usually  suave  and  urbane  chief  of  the 
Dollar  Line  claim  department  all  hot  under  the  collar. 

"Look  at  that,"  he  snorted,  waving  a  fistful  of  papers 
at  me.  And  when  I  looked  at  the  papers,  I  didn't  blame 
him. 

It  seems  that  a  large  and  prosperous  exporting  firm 
had  shipped  some  canned  peaches  from  here  to  there 
on  one  of  the  President  boats.  Upon  arrival,  one  can 
of  peaches  out  of  a  certain  case  had  failed  to  answer 
roll  call. 

The  papers  formed  a  claim  in  triplicate,  with  sup- 
porting documents,  for  fifteen  cents. 


And  then  there  is  the  classic  remark  of  the  judge  who 
was  hearing  a  collision  case. 

After  listening  to  the  testimony  of  the  navigators  of 
the  two  vessels  in  respect  to  their  positions,  he  said,  "I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  collision, 
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since  the  vessels  were  a  mile  and 
a  half  apart  when  the  collision  oc- 
curred." 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  card  from 
our  good  friend,  S.  E.  Pamphilon, 
well-known  independent  cargo  sur- 
veyor and  appraiser  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, announcing  his  removal  to 
new  offices  in  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building,  at  465  California 
Street. 

George  Hauerken,  who  has  made 
a  host  of  friends  on  California 
Street  during  his  term  of  office  as 
chief  of  the  marine  loss  department 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  agency  of  the 
Home  of  New  York  and  the  Frank- 
lin Fire,  has  left  the  marine  insur- 
ance field  and  opened  offices  for 
the  general  practice  of  law  in  the 
Foxcroft  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Hauerken,  prior  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Home  and  Frank- 
lin, was  a  member  of  the  marine 
department  of  the  home  office  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Practical  experience  gained 
with  these  companies  should  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  his  new  field 
of  endeavor. 


The  destinies  of  the  marine  loss 
department  of  the  Home  and  Frank- 
lin, now  in  new  offices  in  the  In- 
surance Exchange  Building,  will 
hereafter  be  guided  by  Harry  Stod- 
dard, formerly  head  of  the  loss  de- 
partment of  the  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Company.  San  Francisco  ma- 
rine men  owe  a  good  deal  to  this 
chap  Stoddard.  It  was  the  blond 
whirlwind   of   California   Street,   if 
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memory  serves  us  right,  who  con- 
ceived and  engineered  the  Marine 
Insurance  Study  Class,  now  in  its 
eighth  year  and  still  going  strong. 


ENGLISH    COURT    HOLDS    SLIP 
SUPERSEDES  POLICY 

THE  English  Court  of  Appeal 
has  recently  decided  an  inter- 
esting case  having  some  bear- 
ing on  the  warehouse  to  warehouse 
clause  and  containing  an  interest- 
ing discussion  of  the  relation  of  a 
"slip"  or  cover-note  as  used  in  Eng- 
land to  a  policy  later  issued  on  the 
same  risk.  (Symington  &  Company 
V.  Union  Insurance  Society  of  Can- 
ton, XXXIV  Com.  Cas.  233.) 

Symington  &  Company  were  ship- 
pers of  cork,  having  a  factory  and 
warehouse  at  Algeciras.  They  were 
accustomed  to  allow  the  output  of 
this  factory  to  accumulate  on  the 
jetty  until  there  was  enough  for  a 
cargo.  While  an  accumulation  was 
on  the  jetty,  they  effected  an  insur- 
ance by  means  of  a  slip.  Before  a 
policy  was  actually  issued,  a  fire 
occurred  on  the  jetty,  which  con- 
sumed some  of  the  cork  and  re- 
sulted in  the  local  authorities 
throwing  water  on  the  remainder 
to  extinguish  the  blaze. 

The  policy  which  was  later  is- 
sued contained  the  Institute  Cargo 
Clauses,  including  the  Warehouse 
to  Warehouse  Clause  and  the  F.  C. 
&  S.  Clause,  and  also  included  a 
marginal  clause  providing  that 
shore  risk  against  fire  was  not  cov- 
ered where  the  assured  had  fire  in- 
surance. 

It  was  held  that  the  insurer  was 
liable  on  the  slip,  and  had  no  right 
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to  the  protection  of  clauses  which 
appeared  only  in  the  policy. 

"The  obligation  of  the  under- 
writer," says  the  court,  "originated 
in  the  slip,  and  their  duty,  in  hon- 
our if  not  in  law,  was  to  reproduce 
the  terms  of  the  slip  in  the  policy. 
If  an  insurance  company  wishes  to 
make  their  obligation  as  expressed 
in  the  policy  differ  from  the  obli- 
gation which  they  have  undertaken 
in  the  slip  they  must  reserve  in  the 
slip  power  to  make  such  alteration. 
Without  such  power,  where  there 
is  a  total  contradiction  between  the 
terms  of  the  slip  and  those  of  the 
policy,  the  terms  of  the  slip  must 
prevail.  In  this  case  there  is  at 
least  a  partial  contradiction  be- 
tween the  slip  and  the  policy  in  ma- 
terial respects;  for  instance,  the 
clause  included  in  the  slip  covers 
liability  for  stranding  anywhere, 
but  the  policy  excludes  liability  for 
stranding  in  the  Suez  Canal.  If  un- 
derwriters wish  to  alter  the  terms 
of  the  slip  they  must  say  so  in  ex- 
press terms.  Here  the  effect  of  the 
marginal  clause  is  partially  to  limit 
or  contradict  the  effect  of  clause  9 
of  the  policy;  and  if  the  underwrit- 
ers had  wished  to  limit  or  contra- 
dict that  clause,  which  it  was 
agreed  should  appear  in  the  policy, 
they  should  have  said  so  in  the  slip. 
What  they  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
to  limit  clause  9,  which  provides 
that  they  will  pay  'any  loss'  by  say- 
ing that  they  will  only  pay  if  the 
insured  is  not  insured  elsewhere. 
They  cannot  do  this,  and  the  de- 
fence must  therefore  fail." 


A  THOUSAND  PASSENGERS  IN 
DRY-DOCK   FIVE   DAYS 

CONTRACT  for  repair  of  the 
steamship  River  Orontes,  of  the 
American  Levant  Line,  which 
was  badly  damaged  in  a  collision  in 
New  York  Harbor  off  quarantine 
with  the  steamship  Cristobal  Colon, 
was  awarded  to  United  Dry  Docks, 
Inc.,  which  agreed  to  do  the  work 
in  22  days.  The  accepted  bid  was 
$36,000. 

Award  of  the  contract  to  United 
Dry  Docks  thus  brought  to  the 
Morse  Plant  of  that  company  both 
vessels  that  figured  in  the  collision. 
Earlier  in  the  month  the  Cristobal 
Colon  was  repaired,  a  feature  of 
the  task  being  the  maintenance  of 
accommodations  for  approximately 
1000  passengers  who  remained 
aboard  the  ship  during  its  five  days 
in  drv  dock. 
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Shipbuilding  Work  in  Prospect 


Car  Ferry  for  Lake  Michigan 
Proposed. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  approved  a  recommen- 
dation that  the  Grand  Trunlc  Mil- 
waukee Car  Ferry  Co.  or  the  Grand 
Trunk  Western  Railroad  operate 
car  ferry  service  across  Lake  Michi- 
gan between  Muskegon  and  Mil- 
waukee. 


purposes.    The    propulsion    motors 
will  be  of  1165  horsepower  each. 


by  the  government  agencies  to  pro- 
vide for  their  construction  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928.  Ap- 
proval is  looked  for  very  shortly. 


Alaska  Line  to  Recondition  Mexico. 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Company 
of  Seattle  has  purchased  the  steam- 
er Mexico  from  the  Ward  Line  of 
New  York  for  its  Seattle-Alaska 
passenger  and  freight  service.  The 
vessel  is  to  be  brought  to  the  West 
Seattle  plant  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany for  almost  complete  rebuild- 
ing. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the 
work  contemplated  to  fit  this  ves- 
sel for  her  new  service  is  the  in- 
stallation of  high  pressure  boilers 
in  order  to  increase  her  speed; 
building  passenger  accommodations 
for  300  in  first  class;  and  equipping 
the  vessel  with  all  up-to-date  equip- 
ment and  furnishings. 

The  Mexico  is  416  feet  long,  50 
feet  beam,  and  30  feet  depth.  She 
has  twin  screws  and  is  of  6207  gross 
tons. 


New  Cable  Ship  for  Dominion 

The  Dominion  Parliament,  meet- 
ing in  its  recent  session  at  Ottawa, 
approved  a  supplementary  esti- 
mate providing,  under  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  for 
$100,000  for  a  cable  ship  for  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Maritime 
Provinces. 


New  York  Firm  to  Build  Auto 
Ferryboats 

The  Waterways  Transport  Co., 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  has  received  bids 
for  the  construction  of  two  265-foot 
automobile  ferryboats  to  be  operat- 
ed in  canal  service.  Eads  Johnson, 
115  Broadway,  New  York,  is  the 
naval  architect.  Bids  were  asked  on 
dii-ectly  diesel  and  diesel-electric 
drive. 

New  York  City  Ferryboat  To  Be 
Ordered  Soon 

The  Department  of  Plant  and 
Structure  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
R.  W.  Morrell,  naval  architect,  is 
preparing  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  steel  ferryboat  to  be 
similar  to  the  Dongan  Hills  illus- 
trated on  this  page  and  bids  will 
be  asked  shortly. 


Flrcboat  for  New  York 

The  Department  of  Plant  and 
Structure  of  New  York  will  build 
a  new  fireboat  which  will  be  130 
feet  long.  26  feet  beam,  7  feet  6 
inches  draft  and  will  have  548- 
horsepower  engines  developing  a 
total  of  2740  horsepower  connected 
to   electric   generator  for  pumping 


Liner  Contracts  Await  Mail 
Subvention  Contracts 

Contract  awards  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  de  luxe  liners  for  the 
Dollar  Steamship  Company  of  San 
Francisco  for  its  transpacific  ser- 
vice are  still  unsigned,  although  it 
is  practically  assured  that  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany has  been  given  the  contract 
for  the  first  two  of  a  fleet  of  six 
new  vessels.  The  final  approval  of 
the  plans  of  the  vessel  and  mail 
subsidies  must  be  made  by  the  three 
agencies  of  the  government.  The 
Shipping  Board,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. It  is  hoped  that  all  details  of 
the  construction  program  will  soon 
be  straightened  out  so  that  work 
can  go  ahead  on  these  two  600-foot 
liners. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany's plans  for  the  award  of  a 
contract  to  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  for  two  fine  new  ves- 
sels for  its  San  Francisco-Australia 
service  have  not  yet  been  approved 


Dominion  Government  to  Ask 
Bids  On  Ferry 

It  is  reported  from  Ottawa,  De- 
partment of  Naval  Constructor, 
Marine  Department,  that  plans  are 
now  ready  and  bids  will  be  called 
shortly  by  the  Railways  and  Canal 
Department,  for  a  310-foot  ferry- 
boat for  operating  between  Tor- 
mentine.  New  Brunswick,  and  Bor- 
den, Prince  Edward  Island,  esti- 
mated cost  being  $2,000,000. 


The  Dominion  Government  is  also 
considering  the  construction  of  a 
hydrographic  survey  vessel  to  cost 
$400,000. 


Fireboat  for  Oakland  Asked 

C.  C.  Young,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Health  and  Safety,  Oakland, 
California,  has  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion before  the  City  Council  re- 
questing the  Board  of  Port  Commis- 
sioners to  purchase  a  fireboat  for 
the  protection  of  the  Oakland 
waterfront  in  conformity  with  pro- 
visions of  the  harbor  bond  issue  ap- 
proved in  1925  for  $10,000,000,  un- 
der which  extensive  improvements 
have  been,  and  are  being,  made  in 
the  Oakland  harbor  facilities. 


New  Construction  Under  Considera- 
tion on  the  Atlantic  Coast 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  two 
great  liners  for  the  United  States 
Lines  as  running  mates  for  the 
Leviathan  are  nearing  completion, 
and  it  is  reported  that  they  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Shipping  Board 
and  other  governmental  agencies 
this  fall.  The  vessels  will  be 
smaller  than  the  Leviathan,  but 
will  have  more  speed  and  will  ac- 
commodate about  2500  passengers 
in  addition  to  space  for  mail  and 
express  cargoes. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  of 
Boston  is  reported  to  be  planning 
to    construct    four    passenger    and 
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freight  steamers  for  the  Boston- 
New  York-South  America  trade,  de- 
pending upon  the  receipt  of  a  mail 
subvention  contract. 

The  New  York  and  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Company.  25  Broadway. 
New  York,   is  about  to  order  con- 


struction of  a  passenger  and  freight 
vessel  similar  to  the  steamer 
Coamo,  built  in  1925,  to  be  429  feet 
long,  59.5  feet  beam,  35  feet  depth, 
equipped  to  carry  passengers,  gen- 
eral cargo,  and  refrigerated  cargo 
in  the  tropics. 


News  from  the  Shipyards 


Ballard  Marine  Railway  Com- 
pany, Seattle.  Washington,  has  been 
awarded  contract  for  construction 
of  a  patrol  cruiser  for  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Seattle, 
Washington,  on  a  low  bid  of  $89,- 
589. 

The  boat  will  be  130  feet  long,  27 
feet  beam,  17  feet  10  inches  depth; 
built  of  Alaska  yellow  cedar  and 
Douglas  fir;  powered  by  a  400-horse- 
power,  6-cylinder  Union  diesel  en- 
gine. Designed  by  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Seattle. 

Naval   Department   Awards   Con- 
tracts for  Cruisers 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Charles  F.  Adams,  has  announced 
awards  of  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  five  10,000-ton  cruisers 
as  follows: 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Fore  River  Plant,  Quincy,  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  been  awarded  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  Light 


Cruiser  No.  33  for  the  United  States 
Navy,  on  a  bid  of  $10,753,000  and 
time  of  36  months. 

Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremer- 
ton, Washington,  has  been  awarded 
contract  for  the  construction  of 
Light  Cruiser  No.  32,  having  sub- 
mitted a  low  estimate  of  $8,838,000 
and  time  of  40  months. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Camden,  New  Jersey,  will 
build  Cruiser  No.  35.  on  a  bid  of 
$10,903,200  for  delivery  in  36 
months. 

Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  will 
build  one  cruiser,  having  submitted 
estimate  of  $10,285,906. 

New  York  Navy  Yard  will  build 
one  cruiser,  estimate  submitted 
having  been  $10,508,100. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  Oak- 
land, California,  has  been  awarded 
contract  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company  of  San  Francisco  for  an 
all  steel  carfloat  to  be  280  feet  long, 
40  feet  beam.  11  feet  depth,  with 
capacity  of  18  freight  cars. 


is  a   photograph   of  the   launching   of   the   steamship   Humuula   and    (insert)    Mts. 
George  K.  Nichols,  sponsor.  The  Humuula  is  the  third  vessel  building  in  the  last  year  by 
the  Union  Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Naviga- 
tion   Company.    She    will    shortly    enter   ser\'ice    in    the    freight    carrying    business    between 
the  Islands. 


Westin.ghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  has  announced 
that  it  has  received  contract  for 
supplying  the  electrical  propulsion 
machinery  to  three  new  tankers, 
two  for  the  Sun  Oil  Company  and 
one  for  the  Tidewater  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  has  an  order 
for  a  carfloat  for  the  Erie  Rail- 
road. 366  by  38  by  10  feet  5  inches; 
also  order  for  cement  barge  for  In- 
ternational Cement  Corp.,  156  by 
37  feet  4  inches  by  13  feet. 

American  Bridge  Company  has 
an  order  from  the  Rodgers  Sand 
Company  for  six  sand  and  gravel 
barges.  135  by  27  by  7  feet  6  inches. 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Manitowoc.  Wisconsin,  has  an  or- 
der for  four  Ellis  channel  barges. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  Kearny.  New  Jersey,  has 
an  order  for  an  80  foot  barge  for 
the  Venezuela  Gulf  Oil  Company. 

Midland  Barge  Company,  Mid- 
land. Pennsylvania,  has  an  order 
for  5  steel  barges  for  New  York 
State  Canal  Commission,  75  by  25 
by  5  feet  6  inches;  one  barge  for 
M.  H.  Treadwell  Company,  106  by 
30  by  7  feet. 

Spedden  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Baltimore.  Maryland,  has  an  order 
from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Boston,  for  a  steel  hull 
freight  and  passenger  tug,  90  L. 
0.  A.;  20  molded  beam;  9-foot 
draft;  to  be  powered  by  350  horse- 
power Standard  diesel  engine. 

Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Ship- 
yard, Prince  Rupert,  British  Colum- 
bia, has  an  order  for  four  110-foot 
wooden  scows. 

This  yard  has  also  started  work 
of  entirely  dismantling  to  bare  hull 
and  machinery  the  twin  screw 
steamer  Aktion,  recently  purchased 
by  the  Canadian  National  Steam- 
ships. New  accommodations  will  be 
built  into  the  vessel  and  she  will  be 
completely  refitted  for  the  service 
between  Prince  Rupert  and  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  The  vessel  will 
be  ready  for  service  next  spring. 
She  is  177  feet  long.  23  feet  beam. 
8  feet  draft;  has  triple  expansion 
engines;  and  steam  is  supplied  by 
two  Thornycroft  type  water-tube 
boilers. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  construct 
a  tender  for  the  new  diesel-electric 
dredge  Las  Cruces  in  the  shops  of 
the  Mechanical  Division  at  the 
Canal.  The  tender  will  be  60  feet 
long,  16  feet  beam,  8  feet  molded 
depth,  5  feet  6  inches  draft.  Power 
will    be    supplied   by    a    4-cylinder, 
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120-horsepower  diesel  engine,  ar- 
ranged for  pilot  house  control.  A 
generator  directly  connected  to  the 
engine  will  supply  electric  light. 


REPAIRS 
St.  Helens  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, St.  Helens,  Oregon,  has  been 
awarded  contract  for  repairs  to  the 
steam  schooner  Multnomah,  which 
was  damaged  in  a  storm  off  the 
Columbia  River  recently,  on  a  low 
bid  of  $4602. 

Los  An?eles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  San  Pedro,  Califor- 
nia, has  been  awarded  contract,  on 
a  bid  of  $20,750.  for  repairs  to  the 
Dimon  Line  freighter  Pacific  Oak. 
The  liner  collided  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  tanker  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  a  fog  off  Point  Arguello. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.. 
San  Francisco,  was  awarded  repair 
contract  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  a  low  bid  of  $19,900  and  13 
days. 

General  Engineering  &  Drj'dock 
Company.  Oakland,  will  perform 
annual  overhaul  and  drydocking  to 
the  lighthouse  tender  Sequoia  on  a 
low  bid  of  $5273.  Other  bids  sub- 
mitted were:  Bethlehem,  $5703; 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  $5970. 

Omar  Van  Hee  of  Seattle  has 
purchased  the  wreck  of  the  Trans- 
marine Line  freighter  Sujameco 
from  the  Pacific  Salvage  Company. 
The  Sujameco  grounded  on  a  sandy 
beach  at  Coos  Bay  March  1. 


Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  has  been  award- 
ed "contract  by  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Company  of  San  Francisco  for  re- 
conditioning the  passenger  accom- 
modations of  the  steamer  Mongolia, 
purchased  from  the  Panama  Pa- 
cific Line.  The  Mongolia  will  be 
put  into  condition  for  first  class 
passenger  service  in  the  round-the- 
woi-ld  service  and  will  be  similar 
to  the  President  Johnson  (ex-Man- 
churia) which  went  into  service 
this  spring.  Cost  of  work  will  be 
about  $500,000. 


'  appears  on  this  page. 


to  the  steamer  Mauna  Ala,  which 
had  her  superstructure  badly  dam- 
aged by  fire  while  alongside  the 
Union  Pacific  dock  when  the  latter 
was  completely  destroyed.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  the  ship  repair  is 
$25,000. 


Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  was  low  bidder  on  general 
overhaul  and  alterations  to  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Cahokia. 
Bids  submitted  for  this  work  were: 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  $20,620; 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  $23,- 
423;  General  Engineering  &  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  $23,955. 


General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  was  low  bidder 
for  collision  damage  repairs  to  the 
steamer  Santa  Inez  of  the  Grace 
Line.  Cost  of  repairs  is  $28,950  and 
18  days  time.  The  Santa  Inez  collid- 
ed with  the  tanker  Lio  off  Cape 
Flattery  early  in  July. 

SHIPYARD  NEWS 

The  new  steel  passenger  and 
freight  motorship  W.  B.  Foshay 
was  launched  by  the  Lake  Wash- 
ington Shipyards  at  Seattle  on  July 
27.  This  fine  new  vessel  was  built 
for  the  Northland  Transportation 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  W.  B. 
Foshay  interests  of  Minneapolis. 
She  will  operate  between  Seattle 
and  Ketchikan  and  will  cater  to 
commercial  rather  than  tourist 
travel. 

The  W.  B.  Foshay  is  of  all  steel 
construction,  168  feet  long,  and  will 
have  capacity  for  a  large  amount  of 
freight  as  well  as  accommodations 
for  60  passengers  in  26  large  state- 
rooms. Her  power  plant  will  consist 
of  two  550-horsepower,  8-cylinder 
Washington-Estep  diesel  engines, 
which  will  give  her  a  speed  of  about 
12  knots. 


Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd.,  Seat- 
tle manager  for  Matson  Navigation 
Co.  has  called  for  bids  for  repairs 


An  announcement  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Daniel  H.  Cox  of  the 
firm  of  Cox  &  Stevens,    Inc.,    and 


from  William  Francis  Gibbs  and 
Frederick  H.  Gibbs  of  Gibbs  Bros., 
Inc..  prominent  New  York  Naval 
architects,  that  they  have  joined 
forces  and  will  now  be  known  as 
Gibbs  &  Cox,  Inc.  Offices  will  be 
at  1  Broadway.  New  York. 

New  York  Ferry  Dongan  Hills 

The  Dongan  Hills,  largest  and 
fastest  unit  of  New  York  City's  wa- 
ter transport  system,  was  placed  in 
service  in  June  between  St.  George, 
Staten  Island,  and  South  Ferry, 
Manhattan. 

Built  at  the  Staten  Island  Plant 
of  United  Dry  Docks  Inc.,  the  Don- 
gan Hills  was  launched  on  March 
19  and  was  given  her  trials  early 
in  June.  This  ferry  made  18  miles 
an  hour  on  her  trials,  developing 
4000-horsepower.  She  is  265  feet 
long  over-all,  66  feet  wide  over 
guards,  19  feet.  9  inches  deep  and 
of  12  feet  6  inches  draft.  She  pro- 
vides seats  for  1650  passengers  on 
two  decks,  and  space  for  32  vehicles. 
Designed  by  Robert  W.  Morrell, 
naval  architect  for  New  York  City, 
the  Dongan  Hills  represents  the 
most  modern  steel  construction, 
provides  maximum  comfort  and  pro- 
tection for  passengers. 

Her  main  propulsion  plant  com- 
prises one  double  compound  con- 
densing engine.  22^2  x  50  inches 
diameter  of  cylinders,  with  30  inch 
stroke  driving  one  through  shaft 
fitted  with  a  screw  propeller  at 
each  end  of  the  hull.  Steam  is  gen- 
erated in  4  water-tube,  oil-burning 
boilers,  each  of  3577  square  feet 
heating  surface. 
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Progress  of  Construction 


The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  July  1,  1929. 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,   Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 
Hull  No.  100.  diesel-electnc  lightship  for 
U.S.    Dept.    of    Commerce;    133'3"    length 
"C    beam:    Winton    d*"""' '  " 


General    Electric   motors;   keel   Sept.    1/28; 
launched  6/17/29. 

Hull  No.  113,  hghtship,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Sept.   1/28;  launch  July  10/29  est. 

Hull  114,  lightship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.   1/28  est. 

BALLARD  MARINE  RAILWAY 

COMPANY 

Seattle,  Washington. 

Penquin,  hull  J-97,  patrol  boat  for  U.  S. 

Bureau    of    Fisheries,    Seattle;    130    L.B.P.; 

27  beam;  Union  diesel  eng.;   deliver  Janu- 

ary/SO. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION.  LTD,. 
UNION  PLANT 
Potrero  Works,  San  Francisco 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Levinson. 
Humuula,     hull     5338,     steel     passenger 
and   freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation     Company,     Honolulu,    218'3" 
LOA-    3S'  breadth:    17'   depth;  Westing- 
house   turbines;    1100    gr.   tons;    keel   April 
1/29;  launched  June  15/29. 

Not  named,  hull  5342,  steel  tow  barge 
for  Shell  Co..  Los  Angeles;  131  LO.A.;  40 
beam;  9'6"  draft;  1000  gr.  tons;  keel  6/- 
12/29 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  Si  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 
Unnamed     No     21,    diesel-electric   cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  laid;  launch   11/1/29  est. 

Unnamed,  No.  22,  same  as  above;  keel 
laid 


Un 


ed.  No.  23. 


;  abo 


J.  C.  JOHNSON'S  SHIPYARD 
Port  Blakley,  Wash. 

Four  fish  scows  for  Northwestern  Fisher- 
ies Co.,  Seattle;  60xl8x5'6". 

One   60ft.   service   boat   for  Washington 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Seattle. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Foshay,    hull    107,    steel    passenger    and 
freight  motorship  for  Northland  Transporta- 
tion   Co.,    Seattle;     186x3  5    ft.    beam;    two 
550-H  P.    Washington-Estep    diesel    engs.; 
keel  Mar    4/29:  launch  July  27/29  est. 
THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Hull  179,  steel  carfloat  for  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &■  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.:   260  L.B.P.;   38 
beam-    7'6"    draft;    1000    D.W.T.;   keel    10/ 
2/29  est.;  launch   12/20/29  est.;  deliver  1/ 
11/30  est. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  Sc 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  C.  Labric. 
Chief  Seegay,  hull  28.  fish  packer  for  Can- 
adian Fish  6?  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Prince  Ru- 
pert,   B.C.;   67    L.O.A.;    16'6"   beam:    8'8' 
depth:    50    D.W.T.:   60   B.H.P.   Fairbanks- 
Morse  CO.  eng.;  keel  Mar.  15/29;  launch- 
ed June  6/29. 

Ispaco  I,  hull  29.  pilchard  seine  boat 
for  Island  Packing  Co.,  Victoria,  B.C.:  65 
LO.A.;  17'5"  beam;  7'8"  depth;  75-H.P. 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel  eng.;  keel  Mar.  15/29; 
launched  June  7/29.  ,      , 

Ispaco  II.  hull  30.  sister  to  above;  keel 
Mar.  1  5/29;  launched  June  7/29. 


ed.  hull  31,  steel  tug  for  Canadian 

National  Railways:  90x20x9  (approx.  dim.); 
360  I.H.P.  steam  eng.,  1  10ft.  Scotch  boUer. 

Hull  32,  steel  car  barge  for  Canadian 
National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt.  5  ft.; 
cap.  8  loaded  cars. 

Hulls  31  and  3  2  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kelorona  on  Okanogan 
Lake  for  completion. 

Hulls  33  to  36.  inc.,  four  wooden  scows, 
no  X  38  X  9'8":  keels  8/15/29  est.;  de- 
hvcr  10/15/29  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton.   Wash. 

Not  named,  hght  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  10.000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28:  deliver  Mar.  13/31  est. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,   Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 
Six  barges  for  Erector  Dept.;   175  x  26 
X  11  ft.;  5  delivered. 

Twenty-four  cargo  barges  for  Inland 
Waterwavs  Corn.;   230x45x11   ft. 

Six  sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Rodgers 
Sand   Co..    135   x'^27  x  7'6". 

AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO., 

Lorain.  Ohio 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  H.  Hirsching. 
Not  named,  hull  804,  bulk  cargo  vessel 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P.; 
60  beam:  19  loaded  irAl-.  \T'/i  mi.  speed; 
T.E.  eng.  2200  I.H.P.:  3  Scotch  boilers, 
14  X  12  ft.;  keel  Mar.  25/29;  launch  June 
8/29  est.;  deliver  July  29/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  805.  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr.  8/29:  launch  May  18/29  est.;  de- 
hver  June  22/29  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 
Paragon,  hull  122,  twin  screw  «teel 
diesel  yacht:  1 38'3''xI9'2"xl2'6'';  2  3  50- 
B  H.P.  Winton  diesel  engs.  A.  L.  Swasey 
designer;  keel  Dec.  3/28;  launch  Apr. 
10/29  est,;  dehver  May  1/29  est. 

Hi-Es-Maro,  hull  123,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht,  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  New 
York,  designer;  266'x35'x22'  depth;  14'6" 
draft;  two  1200  B.H.P.  Be.ssemer  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Nov.  14/28;  launched  6/7/29; 
deliver  July   15/29   est. 

Corsair,  hull  124.  t».nn  screw  steel  steam 
turbo-electric  yacht;  343x42i27ft.,  18  ft. 
draft;  6000  S.H.P.:  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators: Babcock  a  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  11/29. 

Ebb,  hull  126,  fishing  trawler  for  Bay 
State  Fishing  Co..  Boston,  Mass.,  Bath  Iron 
Works  design:  132'4"  L.O.A.;  Ul'e" 
LWL  •  24  beam:  13  depth:  500-600  B.H.P. 
Winton   diesel  engs.;  keel  6/18/29. 

Flow,  hull  127,  sister  to  above;  keel 
6/18/29. 

Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.; 
26  beam-  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs  •   1600  I.H.P.:  keel  Dec.  5/29  est. 

Notre  Dame,  hull  129,  trawler  for  A.  il 
P  Fish  Co..  Boston;  116  I.H.P.;  23  beam; 
11  loaded  draft;  single  screw:  500  I.H.P. 
Bessemer  diesel  eng.:  keel  6/18/29. 

Fordham.  hull  130,  trawler;  sister  to 
above;  keel  6/18/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  131.  steel  aux.  schr.  yacht; 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer:  owner  not 
named:  1  50  L.B.P.;  32  beam;  single  screw; 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  10/- 
1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  132,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for   Henry  J.   Gielow,   designer;    105 


L.O..^.;  2  200-H.P.  Bessemer  diesels. 

Not  named,  hull  13  3,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht:  B.  T.  Dobson,  designer;  125  L.O.A.; 
2   400-H.P.  Winton  diesels. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,   FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Berwindvale,  Hull  1422,  single-screw  coal 

colher   for   Berwind-White   Coal   Mine   Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York:  Theo.  E.  Ferns, 
designer;  3  50  L.BP.;  50  beam;  23'6"  draft; 
10,020  tons  displacement  at  25'3"  draft; 
1014  knots  .speed;  Hoover,  Owens,  Rent- 
schler  redp.  st.  eng.;  2200  S.H.P.;  2  Scotch 
boilers;  launched  June  8/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1423,  sister  to  above; 
Bethlehem-Curtis     turbines;     1700     S.H.P.; 

2  WT  boilers. 

Hull  1425.  steel  coasting  vessel  for  Sea- 
board Shipping  Co.;  450  gr.  tons. 

Hull  1426,  steel  barge  for  Gulf  Refining 
Co. 

Hulls  4252-54,  three  steel  barges  for  At- 
lantic Transport  Co.  700  Gr.  T.  ea. 

Hulls  6139-40.  two  steel  barges  for  West- 
ern Maryland  Rv.  Co..  499  Gr.  T.  ea. 
BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Hull  4240.  steel  3track  carfloat  for  West- 
ern Maryland  Railway;  325  x  38'6"  X  lO'S"; 
launched  May  1/29. 

Hull  4241,  same  as  above. 
Hull  4242,  same  as  above. 
Hull  4243,  steel  barge  for  Western  Mary- 
land Rly.  Co 

Hulls  4244-4251,  8  scows  for  Arundel 
Corp. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    a: 
MACHINERY  CO., 
Charleston,  S.C. 
No.  115,  diesel-electric  hghtship  for  U.  S. 
Dept-  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses. 
Washington,      DC;      1333"    L.O.A.;     30' 
beam;  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors;  keel  Jan.  30/29  :  launch 
July   1/29  est. 

No.  116,  same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29; 
launch  Sept.  1/29  est. 

No.  117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29; 
launch  Dec.   1/29  est. 

One  all-welded   tanker   for  stock. 
One  all-welded  tanker. 
COLLINGWOOD  SHIPY.-\RDS,  Ltd. 

CoUingwood,   Ontario. 
Purchasing  Agent.  E.  Podmore. 
No  name,  huU  83.  tug  for  Toronto  Har- 
bor Comm.;   100  x  25   x   10'6":   U  loaded 
speed:  T.E.  engs.  1000  I  HP.;  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 150  lbs.  press. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris   Heights,   N.    Y. 

Solana,    hull     2930,     106  -  foot    cruiser 

for  W.  C.  Robinson,  Pittsburgh;   2  Speed- 
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way  diescl  cngs.:  delivered  May  15  '29. 

Alida.  hull  2936.  75ft.  commuter 
boat  for  B.  H.  Borden:  2  300-H.P.  Speed- 
way engs-:  delivered  June  1/29. 

Redwing,  hull  3937,  66ft.  day  cruiser 
for  G.  B.  Hoppm:  :  170H.P.  Speedway 
engs.:  delivered  July    1/29. 

Dolphin,    hull    2938.    66ft.    day     cruiser 

for  H.  Murray:  2  170  H.P.  Speedway  engs.; 

deliver  Aug.   1/29  est. 

DEFOE   BOAT   SC   MOTOR  WORKS, 

Bay  City.  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.E.  Whitehouse. 

Yoreda,  hull  131,  steel  yacht,  for  Aaron 
De  Roy,  Detroit;  105  L.B.P.:  17  beam;  6 
loaded  draft:  14  mil.  loaded  speed;  110 
DWT-  250  H.P.  diesel  eng.:  keel  Aug. 
1/28-  launched   5/15/29:  delivered  6/l,'29. 

Olive  K.,  hull  133,  steel  yacht  for  C.  F. 
Kettering,  Detroit;  169  L.B.P.;  26  beam; 
12  loaded  draft;  15  knots  speed;  600 
DW.T.;  1000  I. H.P.  diescl  engs.;  keel  Jan. 
15/29;  launch  July  1/29  est.;  deliver  Aug. 
15/29  est. 


WITT 
DIAPHRAGM 


Type 


Pressure  Governor  No.   10 
For  Marine  Pumps 


Made  m  California 

This  Governor  Regulates 
— Try  it.  Holds  Uniform 
Pressure  on  Discharge  of 
Fuel  Oil,  Boiler  Feed,  Fire 
or  Sprinkler  Pumps.  Pro' 
longs  Life  of  Pump. 

Manufactured  by 

Vaughn' 
G.  E.  Witt  Co. 

(Successon  to  G.  E.  Witt  Co..  Inc.) 

4222-24-26-28   Hollis    Street,   Emeryville, 

Oaklaiid,   Calif. 


Robark,  hull  13  5,  wood  yacht  tor 
K  T  Keller,  Detroit;  83  L.B.P.;  15  6 
beam' 4  6"  loaded  draft;  14  M.P.H.  speed; 
82  DW  T  ■  500  H.P.  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
keel  Feb.  15/29;  launched  June  1/29;  de- 
livery July  1/29.  ,     t       . 

Not  named,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 

V     Davis    New   York;    138'6"    L.B.P.;    18 

beam:    5  'loaded    draft;    20     M.P.H.;     150 

DWT-     1400    I. H.P.    diesel    engs.;    keel 

Juiy  15/29  est.:     launch     Oct.     1/29     est.; 

deliver  Apr.  15/30  est.  ,      ,       ., 

Marnell,    hull     137,    steel    yacht  for  M. 

H    Alworth,  Duluth:  135  L.B.P.;  22  beam; 

?9-'  draff    14  M.P.H.;   175   D.W.T.;  600 

I  H  P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Apr.  15/29;  launch 

Sept    1/29  est.;  deliver  Nov.  1/29  est. 

DRAVO  CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

Pittsburg,   Pa.,   and  Wilmington,   Del. 

Hull    614,    diescl    engined     towboal     for 

stock;  125'6"  X  26'6"  x  5'  6". 

Hulls  811-815  inc.;  five  steel  (lump  scows 
for  American  Dredging  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
Il''x34xl2ft.;  two  delivered. 

Hull  816,  steel  oil  barge  lor  American 
Dredging    Co.,   Philadelphia;    100   x    34    x 

Hull  817,  one  welded  steel  barge  for 
stock:  100  X  26  X  6'6". 

Hulls  821  to  825  inc.;  5  deck  scows  tor 
New  York  Central  R.R.;  100x33'8"x9'7 

Hulls  826  to  829  incl.;  4  1500-cu  yd. 
dump  scows  for  Geo.  H.  Breymann  Es"  Bros., 
New  York.  ,        ^  ,       . 

Hull  832,  steel  oil  barge  for  Atlantic, 
Gulf  &  Pac.  Co..  100x30x  9  ft 

Hull  833.  steel  floating  dry  dock  for  War- 
ner Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Hulls  834-837  inc.,  4  merchandise  barges 
for  Commercial  Transp.  Co.,  Monroe,  La.; 
130  X  30  x  7'6". 

Hulls  838-843  inc.,  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  stock. 

Hulls  844-855  incl.,  12  standard^  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  stock;  100x26x6  6   . 

Hulls  858  to  876  inch.  19  standard 
M.R.C.  type  steel  barges  for  U.S.  Engineers 
Office,  Memphis;  16  delivered. 

Hulls  883-892  incl.,  10  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Arundal  Corp.,  Baltimore; 
130  X  34  X  8'9". 

Hulls  894  to  898,  incl.,  5  steel  hopper 
type  coal  barges  for  Island  Creek  Coal  Co., 
Huntington.  W.  Va.  ,         ,  i 

Hulls   898-905   incl..    8   sand   and   gravel 
barges    for    Keystone    Sand    6?    Gravel    Co.; 
13  5x27x8'. 
FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    8:    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 
Hull  109,  dredge  hull  for  Gahasan  Const. 
Co      160  X   40  X   13'6";  keel  Mar.   13/29; 
launched  June   1/29.  . 

Hull  111,  steel  welded  barge  for  O  Brien 
Bros.:  120  x  36  ft.;  1200  D.W.T. 

Hull  112.  barge  for  Venezuela  Gulf  Oil 
Co.;   80  X  24  X  6  ft. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Mvrnn  C   Taylor,  hull  269,  bulk  freighter 

for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P.;  60 

beam;  19  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  speed:  12.000 

gr.    tons;    TE    engs.    2250    l.H.P.    2   W.T. 


WM.   CORNFOOT,  President 


boilers:  keel  Mar.   14/29;  launch  July   15/29 
est.:  dehvery  Aug.  1/29  est. 

Hull  271,  steel  dump  scow  for  Dumbar 
y  Sullivan  Dredg.  Co.:  168  x  40  ft.; 
keel    5/29/29:   deliver  7/1/29   est. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   SC   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Hull    1660,    lighthouse    tender    for    U.S 

Bureau    of    Lighthouses:     100x30x5  :     keel 

Mar.    11/29;    launched    5/10/29;    deUvered 

July  5/29. 

Hull  1677.  track  barge  for  Yourtel-Roh- 
erts  Sand  Co.,  Chester,  111.;  195x30x6  6  ; 
keel  July  15/29  est. 

Hulls  1673-1676,  four  combination  cargo 
and  oil  barges  for  American  Barge  Line  Co.. 
Louisville.  Ky-;  150x35x11';  one  keel 
5/10/29;  keel  6/5/29. 

Houghland,  hull  1672,  steel  hull  for  tow- 
boat  for  Walter  G.  Hougland,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.  86x22'x42";  keel  4/10/29; 
launched  6/5/29. 

Hulls  1667-1671,  five  steel  motorboats 
for  U  S  Engineers.  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  30  x 
T6"x2'6";  keels  May  23,  29,  31/29;  June 
3,  4/29.  ,  , 

Hull  1661.  steel  hull,  steam  towboat,  lor 
stock:  148x30x5  ft. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 
City    of    Saginaw,    hull    246.    car    ferry 
for  Pere  Marquette  Rail;  Co.;  368  L.B.P.  57 
beam;   17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines- 3600  l.H.P.  each;  4  Babcock  S  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;   keel  Mar.  4/29;  launch 
July  /29  est. 

City  of  Flint,  hull  247,  car  ferry,  sister  to 
above;    keel   May    1/29. 

Reality,  hull  248,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  78  long;  15  beam;  8'9"  depth; 
6'  draff  150  HP.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  eng.; 
keel  June  12/29. 

Hulls  249-252.  four  Ellis  channel  barges. 
MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 
Five  steel  cargo  barges  for  Inland  Water- 
ways Corp.;  230x45x11   ft.;  3  keels  laid. 

One  steel  huU  for  New  York  State  Canal 
Comm.;  106x30x7  ft. 

Five  steel  barges  for  N.Y.  State  Canal 
Comm.:  75  x  25  x  5'6". 

One    barge    for    M.    H.    Trcadwell    Co., 
New  York:   106  x  30  x  7  ft. 
MIDLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LTD. 
Midland,  Ontario 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  McLaughlin. 
Stadacona,    hull    24,    bulk    freighter    for 
Canada    Steamship    Lines,    Ltd.,    Montreal; 
582  L.B.P. ;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;   11 
knots   speed;    12.000    D.W.T.;   T.E.    engs.; 
2800  l.H.P.;  3   Scotch  boilers:   15'3"  dia  x 
11'6"   Ig.;   keel   Apr.    17/29;    launch   Aug. 
/29  est.;   deliver  Sept.  /29  est. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville,  Tenn, 

Purchasing   Agent,    R.    L.    Baldwin. 

W    W.  Fischer,  hull   169,  diesel  towboat 

for  Central  Sand  Co.;  120x26x51/2  ft.;  720 

I  H.P.-    Fairbanks-Morse    diesel;    keel    Feb. 

15   29:  launched  6/22/29. 

GEO.  RODGERS.  SecV-Tti 


TTT^ 
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Hulls  188-189,  two  deck  barges  for  stock; 
100x24x5  ft.:  keels  Mar.  21-28/29;  launch- 
ed May  20/29. 

Hulls  190-191,  two  deck  barges  for  stock; 
75x20x5  ft.;  keels  Apr.  3-7/29;  launched 
May   15/29. 

Hull  192.  deck  barge  for  stock;  120  x 
30x6  ft.;  keel  Apr.  2/29;  launch  May 
25/29. 

Hull  193,  deck  barge  for  stock;  110  x 
28x71/4  ft.;  keel  4/28/29;  launched  5/29/- 
29;  delivered  6/1/29. 

Hulls  194-195,  2  deck  barges  for  stock; 
100  x  24  X  5  ft.;  keels  5/24  and  30/29. 

Hull  196.  drydock,  42  x  36  x  5  ft.;  keel 
July  1/29  est. 

Hull  200,  tomboat,  owner  not  named; 
56xl4x5'6";  keels  July  15/29  est. 

Hulls  201-4  inc.,  four  deck  barges  for 
stock;   130x32x8  ft. 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   SC 

DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing   Agent:   Jas.     Plummet,     233 

Broadway.  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  hght  cruiser  CL-30 
for  United  States  Navy,  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  May  1/28;  deliver  June 
13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-3I 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  dehver  Mar. 
13/31  est. 

Pennsylvania,  hull  329,  18  -  knot  express 
passenger  liner  for  Panama  Pacific  Line; 
613'3"  LO.A.;  80'  beam;  52'  depth;  two 
turbine-driven  electric  motors;  8  Babcock  S 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers;  keel  Oct.  15/28; 
launched  July  10/29. 

Ward,  hull  332,  diesel  conversion  for 
U.S.  Shipping  Board;  deliver  July/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  337,  passenger  hner  for 
A.G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  x  39';  15,380  tons  displ;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed;  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel  Aug./29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  338,  sister  to  above;  kee! 
July/29  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Salt  Lake  City,  light  cruiser  for  United 
States  Navy;  10.000  tons  displacement; 
launched  Jan.  23/29;  deliver  July  9/29  est. 

Chester,  Hght  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States  Navy.  10.000  tons  displacement: 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  launched  7/3/29;  deliver 
June  13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co..  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37'5" 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery-;  keel   Feb.    4/29;   launch    Sept./29 


est.;  deliver  Apr./30  est. 

Hull  390.  carfloat  for  Erie  R.R.  Co.; 
366x38xl0'5";  keel  5/29/29;  launch  July/ 
29  est.;  deliver  Aug./29  est. 

Hull  391,  same  as  above;  keel  May/29; 
launch  July  /29  est.;  deliver  Aug.  /29  est. 

Hull  392.  same  as  above;  keel  June  29/29. 

Hull  393,  same  as  above. 

Hull  298,  cement  barge  for  International 
Cement  Corp.;  1 56'x37'4"xl3':  keel  7/22/ 
29  est.;  launch  9/16/29  est.;  deUver  9/30/- 
29  est. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Bradford. 

Tidewater,  hull  1039,  oil  tanker  for 
Tide  Water  Oil  Co.;  225  L.B-P.;  44  beam; 
15'6"  loaded  draft;  IOI/2  knots  speed;  2300 
D.W.T.;  diesel-electric  power;  1000  LH.P.; 
keel  Jan.  12/29;  launched  Apr.  23/29;  de- 
livered  7/1/29. 

Nakhoda,  hull  1040,  yacht  for  Fred 
J.  Fisher,  Detroit;  236  L.O.A.;  34  beam; 
19  depth;  12'6"  draft;  2  1100  H.P.  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Feb.  12/29;  launch  July  20/29 
est. 

Rene,  hull  1041,  yacht  for  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr..  New  York:  same  as  above; 
keel  Feb.  12/29;  launch  7/20/29  est.;  de- 
hver Aug.   15/29  est. 

Cambriona,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named:  same  as  above:  keel  Mar.  12/29; 
launch  Aug.  20/29  est.;  deliver  Sept.  15/29 

Lotusland,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  &  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York:  16S'9"  long.  28'  beam;  two  500- 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.:  keel  June  13  29;  dehver 
Dec./29     est. 

THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Office,  Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

John  M.  Dennis,  hull  2,  screw  double-end 
ferryboat  for  Claiborne-AnnapoHs  Ferry 
Co.:  198'  LB. P.;  60'  beam;  90'0"  loaded 
draft;  14  mi.  speed:  1188  D.W.T.;  Fair- 
banks-Morse direct  diesel  drive;  two  450- 
I.H.P.  engs.;  keel  Feb.  18/28:  launched 
Dec.   15    28:  delivered  June  13/29. 

Hydrographer,  hull  3,  steel  diesel-electric 
survey  boat  for  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L.O.A.; 
143'  L.B.P.;  3r6"  molded  beam;  18'2" 
minimum  depth  to  top  of  main  deck  at 
side;  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10'6" 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  11*6"  draft, 
aft;  2'  drag;  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel engines;  Westinghouse  generators  and 
auxiliaries;  640  B.H.P,  West,  propelling  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.  18/28. 

City  of  Norfolk,  hull  4,  diesel-electric 
ferryboat  for  Norfolk  County  Ferries,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;  173'  L.O.A.;  146'  L.B.P.;  57' 
beam  over-all;  37'  beam  of  hull  at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
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BH.P.  Bessemer  dicsel  engs.;  two  General 
Eiectric   270-kilowatt   generators;   one   Gen- 
eral-Electric propelling  motor  of  650  H.P., 
keel  Feb.   1/29;  launch  July   30/29  est. 
SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 
Purchasing  Agent;  W.  J.  CoUison 
Not   named,   hull    265,   steel   hull,   steam 
driven,  patrol  vessel  for  Supervisors  of  New 
York    Harbor     39    Whitehall    Street,    New 
York;    114    L.B.P.;    121'5!/2"    L.O.A^   24 
molded  beam;    10  IVz      mean   draft;  T    E 
engs  •  Babcock  &  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers;  keel 
Apr.    6/29;    launch    10/12/29   est.;    deliver 
12/12/29  est.  . 

Not  named,  hull  266,  steel  hull  freight 
and  passenger  tug  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Boston;  91  L.O.A.;  20  molded 
beam;  9  draft;  3  50  H.P.  Standard  diese! 
eng. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 

Chester,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent;  H.  W.  Scott. 
Not  named,  hull  116,  passenger  and 
freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line  Inc.  New  York;  450  L.B.P.; 
61'6"  beam;  26'  loaded  draft;  13  knots 
speed;  9350  D.W.T.;  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
engs  •  keel  Mar.  14/29;  launch  Sept.  14/29 
est.;  deliver  Nov.   15/29  est. 

Cavuga  Sun.  hull  118,  oil  tank  barge  for 
Sun  Oil  Co.;  188'6"  L.B.P.,  31'  breadth, 
11'6"  depth;  6000  bbls.  capacity  on  9ft. 
draft;  diesel-electric  propulsion;  2  Bessemer 
diesels  Westinghouse  motors;  keel  Mar. 
11/29;  launched  7/10/29;  deliver  7/22/29 
est.  , 

Seneca  Sun.  hull  119,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mar.  18/29;  launched  7/17/29;  de- 
liver 7/22/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  120,  singlc-screw,  diesel 
tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co..  13.400  D.W.T.; 
keel  6/5/29;  deliver  11/30/29  est. 
No  name,  hull  122.  sister  to  above. 
Unnamed,  hull  121,  steel  oil  barge  for 
Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  New  York;  188'6;'  x  31 
X  ire"-  6000  bbls.  csTiacitv  on  9  draft; 
keel  5/20/29;  launch  7/18/29  est.;  deliver 
8/27/29  est. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Purchasing  Agent.  Otto  Hall. 
Not  named    hull   182,  fire  boat  for  City 
of  Detroit;  125  L.B.P.;  29  beam;   10  loaded 
draft-    14    mi.   speed;      comp.      engs.;      950 
I.H.P.;  2  B.  &?  W.  boilers;  deliver  Aug./29 
est. 

TODD  DRYDOCK,   ENGINEERING    &. 
REPAIR   CORP., 
Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
Purchasing   Agent.    H.   J.   Shannan. 
Yorkville,     hull     45.    steel     double  -  end 
ferryboat  for  City   of  New   York,   Dept.   of 
Plant  and  Structure;   151   L.O.A.;   53  beam 
over  guards;  37'6"  molded  beam;  depth  to 
top  of  beams  14'3";  draft  8'3";  steam  engs.; 
keel  Nov.   1/28;  launched  Mar.  28/29;  de- 
livered   Apr.    5/29. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS   Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Dongan     Hills,    hull    781,    ferryboat    for 
Dept.  of  Plant  and  Structure,  City  of  New 
York-    267'  long;   66'   breadth   over   guards; 
46'   molded   beam;     19'9"     molded     depth; 
romp     engs  ■    4000    I. H.P  ;    W.    T.    boilers; 
keel  June  13/28;  launched  Mar.  19/29;  de- 
livered June   11/29. 

Pittsburg,  hull  784,  dredge  hull  for  At- 
lantic Gulf  &?  Pacific  Co.:  162  L.B.P.:  44 
beam;  15  loaded  draft;  keel  Feb.  26/29; 
launched  6/14/29. 

Hull  785,  pile  driver  for  City  of  New 
York  Dept.  Docks;  56x29x7'9";keel  3/25/- 
29;  launch  5/11/29;  deliver  6/17/29. 

Unnamed,    hull    790,    tug    for    Standard 


Transp.  Co.,  New  York;  91'6'x22'xl0'9"; 
12  loaded  speed;  comp.  eng.  500  I.H.P..  1 
Scotch  boiler;   12'6"xU';  keel  June  29/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  791,  tug,  sister  to  above; 
keel  June   29/29. 
THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 

Captain  George,  hull  79,  single  screw 
tugboat  for  U.S.  Engineers  office,  Galves- 
ton; 65'6"xl7-x7'7!/2";  190  B.H.P.  Winton 
diesel  eng.;  keel  Mar.  29/29;  launched 
6/24/29;   sailed   6/30/29. 

Beverly,  hull  80,  steel  tug,  U.S.  En- 
gineers, Philadelphia;  65'6"xl7'x7'7i-i'  ; 
keel  May  4/29. 

Unique,  hull  81.  yacht  for  Harold  M. 
Ward,  Charleston;  50  x  12  x  4  ft.;  keel 
June  4/29. 


Repa 


irs 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD.,  Union  Plant. 

Drvdock.  pamt.  misc.  repairs;  Lena  Luck- 
cnhach  Manoa.  Ramon.  Admiral  Sebree, 
Tashmoo.  Mahukona,  Point  Sur,  Alvarado, 
General  Smuts,  City  of  Vancouver,  Mencos 
H  Whittier,  Maunalei.  Nebraskan,  D.  G. 
Scofield,  Harvard,  U.S.S.  Colorado,  Rob- 
ert Luckenbach,  Capt.  Gregory  Barrett, 
schr.  Chehalis,  W.  S.  Miller,  Katherine, 
Tamalpais,  Solano.  Prentiss.  San  Diego, 
Horace  X.  Baxter,  Florence  Olson,  Mokil- 
teo.  ferry  City  of  Sacramento,  schr.  Esther 
Johnson  (also  1  forged  steel  tail  shaft), 
U  S.  Engineers'  dredge  San  Joaquin,  tug 
Gov.  Markham,  dredge  Major  Tilden, 
Crowley  Barge  L-3,  yacht  Alpha,  U.S.C.G. 
cutter  Golden  Gate,  garbage  boat  Hoquiam. 
whaler  Hercules.  Renew  impeller  shaft  and 
bushings:  schr.  Carlos.  Pipe  repairs:  m.s. 
Trocas,  Athelmonarch,  Hopemount,  Bohe- 
mian Club.  Propeller  repairs:  schr.  Carlos, 
(also  misc.  repairs),  stmt.  Cadaretta. 
Misc.  repairs:  Utacarbon,  Silverhelm,  Brit, 
ish  Glory,  Warwick.  Geisha.  Francis  E. 
Powell.  Anten,  barge  1926,  Mojave,  Wal- 
lingford.  loseph  Seep.  Finnanger,  C.  O. 
Stillman.  Cubore.  Silveroak.  Galena,  S.  A. 
Perkins.  Pacific  President,  San  Jose,  Kor- 
rigan  III.  Tahiti.  Limon.  Silverav.  San 
Mateo,  Virginia.  Washington.  Esparta, 
Esther  Johnson.  Point  Bonita,  H.  W.  Bax- 
ter, Hartwood,  Idaho. 

COLLINGWOOD    SHIPYARDS,    LTD., 
Collingwood,  Ont. 

New  tail  shaft,  hull  painted:  Miscford. 
Tail  shaft  inspection,  hull  repairs:  Mani- 
toulin.  Tail  .shaft  inspection,  contra-propel- 
ler  installed,  bottom  painted:  vacht  Vene- 
tia.  Bow  damage  repairs,  tail  shaft  inspect- 
ed: Dalwarnic.  Port  side  damage  repairs, 
tail  shaft  inspected:  Valcartier.  Damage  re- 
pairs, tail  shaft  insoection:  Portsmouth.  Hull 
caulked;  dredge  I.X.L. 

PRINCE    RUPERT    DRY   DOCK 

Sc  SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,   B.C. 

Dockcrl.    cleaned,    painted,    hull    repairs: 
barge      G  T  P,    No.    1     Docked.      cleaned, 
hull   and   engine   repairs:   20 


Mi: 


hull 


pairs:  42   fishing  boats.   80  commercial  jobs. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD,  Bremerton,  Wn. 

Misc  repairs  and  docking:  Idaho.  Cali- 
fornia Omaha,  Neches,  J.  D.  Edwards, 
Reno,  Percival.  Henshaw.  William  Jones. 
Misc.  repairs:  Dellwood.  Misc.  reoairs  inci- 
dent to  operation  as  district  craft:  Mahopac, 
Tatnuck,  Swallow.  Challenge.  Pawtucket, 
Sotoyomo. 


i^notlier  Achievement  of 


The  illustration  shows 

"Number  4"  returning  to 

San  Francisco,  after  a  salvage 

job  well  performed! 


Haviside  Salvage  Barge  No.  4 

equipped  with  AMERICAN  WIRE  ROPE  pulled  the  Str. 
Anne  Hanify  off  the  beach  on  July  11th.  The  vessel  went 
ashore  on  July  2nd  eight  miles  north  of  Port  Arguello  on 
the  California  Coast. 

AMERICAN 

STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED    STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Distributed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  SEATTLE 

PLEASE    MENTION    PACIFIC    MARINE   REVIEW 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


\\orld  commerce  speaks 
a  common  language 


On  the  docks  that  Hne  the  Clyde  thereU 
he  chatter  of  a  ship  chandler  in  Buenos 
Aires.  A  Singapore  skipper  has  friends 
in  Seattle— so  it  goes  in  shipping  circles. 

And  Suva,  Genoa,  Vera  Crus,  San 
Pedro— in  fact,  every  world  port  you  ever 
heard  of,  has  a  Shell  installation. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  ask  if  you  can  find 
Shell  lubricants  and  fuels  at  the  port  youre 
clcanniJ  for  —  assume  it.  Simply  notify 
Shell  what  you  will  need  and  you'll  find  it 
—the  best  of  its  kind- waiting  when  you 
arrive. 


SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 


Who  did  What-'-and  How 


The  illustration  shows  the  world's 
largest  diesel  tug  boat,  "Mikimiki." 
taking  delivery  of  Shell  diesel  fuel. 
This  tug  boat  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Young  Bros..  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu, 
and  is  giving  very  satisfactory  ser- 
vice. The  "Mikimiki"  has  an  over- 
all length  of  125  ft.,  a  beam  of  28 


has  been  on  this  vessel  for  several 
years,  and  he  states  that  the  Shell 
Turbine  Oil  used  on  the  Fort  Arm- 
strong is  performing  with  great 
satisfaction. 

"The  most  important  part  of  a 
Turbine  Oil."  says  Mr.  Hughes,  "is 
keeping  it  clean  and  free  from 
water  as  much  as  possible.  In  order 
to  do  this  we  run  the  oil  from  the 
entire  .system  through  the  .separator 
about  every  three  days.  By  running 
the  separator  two  hours  a  day,  this 
is  accomplished." 

Below  is  a  picture  of  the  Steamer 
"Fort  Armstrong"  being  filled  with 


Shell  Turbine  Oil.  which 
into  ship's  tanks. 


pumped 


The  Puget  Sound  Navigation 
Company  operate  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
five  ferries  between  all  principal 
points  on  the  Sound  and  British  Co- 


ft..  and  a  molded  depth  of  16  ft.: 
she  is  powered  by  two  560  h.p.,  4 
cylinder  Fairbank.s-Morse  Diesel 
engines.  The  engineers  of  the 
"Mikimiki"  are  using  Shell  diesel 
fuel  e.\clusively.  declaring  it  to  be 
the  best  the  market  affords. 


The  Charles  Nelson's  Intercoastal 
Steamer  "Fort  Armstrong"  was  in 
port  at  San  Francisco  several  days 
during  the  month  of  June.  She  sail- 
ed July  2nd  for  another  trip  to  the 
East  Coast. 

The  Chief  Engineer.  Mr.  Hughes, 


lumbia.  One  of  the  popular  ferry 
boat  steamers  is  the  "Seattle," 
which  is  powered  with  a  triple  ex- 
pansion steam  engine  with  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  sixteen  knots  per 
hour.  The  steamer  Seattle  averages 
approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  distance  per  day  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Bainbridge  Is- 
land, carrying  freight,  automobiles, 
and   passengers. 

This  company  uses  a  great  deal 
of  Shell  Marine  Lubricants  witn 
^^^L■at  satisfaction  to  the  operating 
department. 


The  annual  joint  meeting  of  the 
Marine  Service  Bureaus  of  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  and  the  Port  of  San 
Diego  will  be  held  at  San  Diego, 
August  15.  At  this  meeting  the  of- 
ficers of  these  bureaus  will  be 
elected  for  the  coming  year.  Cap- 
tain W.  J.  Peterson,  head  of  the  Ma- 
rine Service  Bureau  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  father  of  the  marine 
service  bureau  idea,  will  preside. 

After  the  business  session,  dur- 
ing which  ideas  will  be  exchanged 
on  various  phases  of  the  work, 
there  will  be  a  big  get-together 
banquet  at  which  the  governor  of 
Lower  California  will  be  the  guest 
of  honor.  The  ports  of  southern 
California  are  establishing  profit- 
able connections  with  Ensenada 
and  other  western  Mexico  ports, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  banquet 
may  be  just  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  friendly  "Hands  across 
the  border"  functions  that  shall  es- 
tablish more  cordial  relationships 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 


Joseph  Dolan,  United  States  In- 
spector of  Hulls  and  Boilers,  as 
president  of  the  Propeller  Club  of 

San  Francisco,  announced  at  the 
second  annual  dinner  on  July  25 
that  on  and  after  September  1,  ini- 
tiation fees  for  membership  would 
be  $10.  More  than  one  hundred  new 
members  have  joined  the  organiza- 
tion during  the  last  month,  accord- 


Edited  by  Jerry  Scanlon 

ing  to  Captain  Stanley  Allan,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

According   to   James   A.    Cronin, 

marine  superintendent  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  it  is  expected 
that  the  membership  will  reach  500 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Plans 
are  being  discussed  looking  forward 
to  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  suitable  club- 
house. It  is  highly  probable  that  a 
selective  piece  of  property  along 
the  Marina  will  be  purchased  and 
a  beautiful  clubhouse  will  be 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Yacht 
Harbor,  according  to  present  plans. 


Robert  Martin,  formerly  with  the 
San  Francisco  offices  of  Lucken- 
bach  Line,  is  now  assistant  to  E.  S. 
Clark  of  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation,  handling  the  inter- 
coastal  business  for  the  Shepard 
Line,  for  which  General  is  agent. 


Joseph  Moreno,  secretary  of  the 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Asso- 
ciation at  San  Francisco,  has  re- 
turned from  San  Pedro,  where  he 
has  been  relieving  Arthur  Love- 
lace, secretary  of  the  San  Pedro 
Marine  Engineers,  while  the  latter 
was  on  vacation. 


Jeremiah  J.  Buckley,  formerly 
chief  engineer  aboard  the  freighter 
Golden  Coast,  is  now  chief  aboard 


the  Oceanic  &  Oriental  Navigation 
Company's  carrier  Golden  West. 
Charles  A.  MLnich  is  his  first  as- 
sistant engineer,  having  been  pro- 
moted from  second  assistant. 


William  Stirling,  chief  engineer 
aboard  the  Panama  Mail  liner 
Guatemala,  will  shortly  remove  his 
home  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  chief,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  engineers  sailing  into 
San  Francisco,  has  arranged  for 
Mrs.  Stirling  to  come  here  early 
this  month. 


B.  L.  Collins,  former  San  Fran- 
cisco manager  for  the  sundries  de- 
partment of  Dodwell  &  Company  at 

San  Francisco,  has  been  shifted  to 
Los  Angeles  to  assume  charge  of 
this  department.  Perry  S.  Nevvcomb, 
manager,  announced.  Additional  of- 
fice space  has  been  leased  in  the 
Dodwell  headquarters  in  the  Pa- 
cific Electric  Building  in  Los  An- 
geles for  Collins'  offices. 


The  engine  room  of  the  Plow 
City,  one  of  the  Nelson  fleet,  is  now 
under  the  supervision  of  Ernest  De- 
Kalb,  who  relieved  Howard  C.  Dick- 
erson,  who  has  been  ordered  to  one 
of  the  vessels  recently  purchased 
by  Nelson  on  the  East  Coast. 


W.  W.  Royce  is  now  manager  of 
the  marine  insurance  department  of 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE  OFFICIAL  SURVEY 
John  A.  Manley,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  for  Fair- 
banks. Morse  8:  Co.,  Chicago,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
by  C.  B.  Jahnke,  director  of  engineering  for  that  firm,  spent 
several  weeks  recently  on  the  Pacific  Coast  surveying  sales 
possibilities  for  Fairbanks-Morse  products,  particularly  for  the 
marine  and  stationary  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  engines. 

The  picture  shown  here  was  taken  at  Seattle  and  includes, 
from  left  to  right,  John  A.  Manley,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Miller.  Mrs. 
John  A.  Manley.  and  A.  W.  Thompson,  vice-president  and 
Pacific  Coast  manager  for  Fairbanks-Morse.  Mrs.  Miller  is 
the  wife  of  C.  R.  Miller,  Fairbanks-Morse  manager  for  the 
Northwest  Territory,  stationed  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  Manley  expressed  himself  as  believing  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  territory  is  on  the  verge  of  a  much  greater  expansion 
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McCormick's  P.A.B.  20  day  sailing 
schedule  aids  South  American  shippers! 

ShiDoers  who  have  regular  trade  connections  with  firms  on  the  East  Coast 

of  sS  America    appreciate  this  more  frequent  sailing  schedule  of  the 

PacSrfentTne  BraS  Line.  It  provides  for  closer  relationships  between 

producer  aSbuyer  -  a  distinct  advantage  under  present  competitive 

conditions. 

More  vessels  have  been  added,  refrigerator  space  increased  and  additional 

^a^^  :rio..»d..o„^  pro.,...  :S.;  ,"5""^ :i=  i 

shippers  of  a  most  complete  and  dependable  service. 

Your  next  Shipment  via  McCormick 


i^ 


COASTTO^^OAST   SEPvVlCE 

^^^^^lfe^-#^ PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS  ^ 

■-^-      I  ^H  ,'S^   ■  -■■"^j\%3:       Ijr^Mf '^  ,  -,■  ■  =J  I,,,  a   flppr  nf  eieht  modern  vessels       ^jF^ 

llfl^Ki'rii'*^*^  "J^fc.  I     ^'5  '         Clocklike  rejjularity  and  frequent  sailings  maintained  by  a  "="  "^  „  S?,'  ''  j  ^^w       7^ 

33\-.'irW/~^Mli  f^--     ^toiwrshiplets  with  an  unsurpassed  se„^ce  between  San  Frac  SCO     H^  ^ 

'  '  '■■"*       Vl     "S       8"      in  freight  and  passenger  transportation  in  inretcoastal  service. 
■J=4e    T;-|»\,;.  Bl-.T^    BSl!    II       S'>  SanFrancsco         Los  Angeles  ^^"i        ^, 

ft       +,MS.    L.ity   ui    ojii    ii.iii'.  b  j^^    ^^       P         _ Ar.  Sept.    M 

__     _        ,.^  .»_-^  ,V     'SS     Ecu°"or"   ZT-'Lv    Aug.  29         Lv.  Aug.  !  1     Ar.  Sept.  28 

ff'S'Kipm-^-'.''     B^P''^J?^^'^^Si:iu"'»ttf   ttM.S     City   of    Panama   Lv.  Sept-     ■>         Lv.  Sept.     7    " 

SS^^^lT'^^iife^Ml        S>.                                                   New  York  Cristobal                                         Ar    Au        8 

•S.s''  Colombia    Lv.  July  11  Lv.  Ju^V  23    -Z-ZZ:::":!  A,.  Aug.  22 

•SS,     Ecuador     ^v.  July  25         ^v.  Aug.     0     Ar.  Aug.  !1 

_..     ^      -il«*^--:-i»f-i'V-igmi:mr.-iy,^Ka.    ■,*■■•     ttM.S.   City  of  Panama  '         tv    Aug    20    Ar.  Sept.     5 

^^a!^'S«S?%^i^''X^^^^  ^Pot.s'^;  ;al.:^ia;:;Un:■Mat,.a■^lo.  ^''T^^Sn'del  £  "^uSSS^' Ba^"^ 

■•iT«S«e  V-<^^=^~'KJMl'5fl^*^"-'^..  ^«7W    La  Libertad,  La  Union,  Amapala,  Cottnto.  San  Juan  del  bur.   runtar 

^  -r..^  ■>.,.,.,...,»i«.-^K..,.,->-..,^gtta^^    Cristobal.  ,        ^^  •        c  „  T„se  de  Guatemala    Acajutla.  La  Libertad. 

"^^ISi   c^^n-S^  Bll£rc':^stltl"  pSe'rrS£S;b?:,"Ht'Lf  (faXunlfonl,)'.  Carragena  (West- 

'"'^bi^gt^ilirif  L:JnlTo^astfnfSc"ast''p^Srts  of  South  Ametlca  and  to  Eurcpeat> 

ports  via  New  York.  _    _    ™  « 

PANAMA  MAIL 

SlmmJ/iip  Company 


San  Francisco 
X  Pine  Street 


Los  Angeles 
548  S.  Spring  St. 


New  York 
XO  Hanover  Squara 
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Rule  &  Sons,  Inc.  of  Los  Angeles. 
He  succeeds  C.  H,  Williamson,  who 
has  joined  the  Kruetzer  Aircraft 
Corporation  as  vice-president  and 
treasurer. 

Koyce  is  well  known  in  Pacific 
Coast  maritime  circles,  having  been 
identified  with  Wilcox,  Peck  & 
Hughes,  and  the  firm  of  Johnson 
and  Higgins,  as  well  as  manager 
of  the  marine  department  of  John 
G.  Johnson  &  Company. 


Captain  S.  S.  Sandberg,  former 
port  traffic  manager  for  the  Port 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  is  at  present  on  a  tour  of 
Europe  inspecting  maritime  condi- 
tions. Captain  Sandberg  will  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  following 
the  close  of  the  Barcelona  E.xposi- 
tion,  as  he  is  official  representa- 
tive at  the  Spanish  exposition  for 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 


On  an  inspection  tour  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  his  home  in  Port- 
land, Jefferson  Myers,  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Commis- 
sioner, has  been  calling  on  many 
of  his  old  friends  during  the  past 
few  weeks. 


After  forty  years  afloat,  Captain 
Daniel  Buckley  is  retiring  from  the 
sea.  He  announced  his  retirement 
to  friends  on  his  voyage  here  as  a 
passenger  aboard  the  Furness  Line 
motorship  Pacific  Reliance.  He  re- 
tires as  senior  commander  of  the 
Furness  Line. 


"Harbor  Day"  is  to  be  celebrated 
by  maritime  and  civic  interests  of 
San  Francisco  on  August  22.  The 
celebration  is  the,  first  of  its  kind 
and  is  being  sponsored  mainly  by 
the  San  Francisco  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Major  Charles  L.  Tilden,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor 
Commissioners,  is  one  of  the  active 
leaders  furthering  plans  for  this 
celebration,  in  recognition  of  San 
Francisco  being  the  second  largest 
port  in  the  United  States. 


Joseph  E.  Sheedy,  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  Lines,  deliv- 
ered one  of  a  series  of  lectures  on 
safety  at  sea  over  national  broad- 
casting radio  network  and  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil. 

His  talk  was  well  received. 
Sheedy  is  one  of  the  active  propon- 
ents of  safety   on   shipboard,   ever 


Frank  Gallagher,  chief  officer  aboard  the 
liner  City  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  just 
ed   his   master's   license. 


fostering  the  latest  inventions  and 
safety  guards  for  the  prevention  of 
the  loss  of  life  and  accidents  on 
the  high  seas. 


William  Sykes,  chief  engineer  for 
the  last  year  aboard  the  Panama 
Mail  liner  Venezuela,  is  shore-side. 
He  was  relieved  by  William  W. 
Bowers,  formerly  first  assistant  en- 
gineer aboard  the  liner  Colombia. 

The  appointment  of  Bowers 
marks  his  first  chief  engineer-ship 
with  the  Panama  IVIail  Line. 

Chief  Sykes  is  remaining  shore- 
side  for  the  present  due  to  the  ill- 
ness of  Mrs.  Sykes. 


Washington  advices  from  Navy 
headquarters  announced  that  Chief 
Engineer  George  F.  Harntnett  had 


been  appointed  lieutenant  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  Harntnett  is  head 
of  the  engine  room  department 
aboard  the  W.  S.  Miller. 

First  Assistant  Engineer  William 
Cassems  of  the  steamer  Ventura 
was  also  notified  of  his  commission 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 


O.  G.  Steen,  general  manager  in 
the  Far  East  for  the  Dollar  Line, 

is  boosting  the  efforts  of  the  new 
China  Nationalist  Government  for 
their  rapid  strides  in  commercial 
advancement,  both  in  mechanical 
and  industrial  work  in  that  coun- 
tr.v.  Steen  is  here  to  confer  with 
executives  of  the  Dollar  Line  and 
will  also  visit  Eastern  cities  before 
returning  to  his  headquarters  in 
Shanghai. 

"The  new  government,"  Steen 
says,  "is  accomplishing  much 
needed  improvements  and  the  work 
of  the  past  year  and  a  half  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  the  country." 


Oceanic  &  Oriental  Navigation 
Company  has  made  Davao  and  Zam- 
boanga  regular  ports  of  call  in  the 
Philippines  and  will  initiate  forty- 
two  day  service  with  the  sailing  of 
the  steamer  Golden  Hind,  according 
to  r.  F.  Allen,  assistant  traffic 
manager  of  the  line.  Iloilo  and 
Legaspi  will  also  receive  the  same 
service  beginning  with  the  sailing 
of  the  Golden  Dragon  on  August  24. 


Hearings  on  Matson  Navigation 
Company's  application  for  part  of 
the  mail  contract  between  this  port 
and  the  Philippines  was  heard  July 
30,  according  to  Washington  ad- 
vices. Washington  was  the  head- 
quarters for  the  hearing  by  mem- 
bers of  the  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee of  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment. Dollar  Line  at  present  han- 
dles the  mail  to  the  islands. 


Captain  Maynard  Griffith,  ( 

the  liner  President  Wilson. 


Friday.  July  12,  Captain  Thomas 
Patrick  Henry  Whitelaw,  famous 
wrecker  and  salvage  artist  of  Pa- 
cific waters,  observed  his  eighty- 
fourth  birthday.  Modern  salvage 
gear  has  put  the  veteran  wrecker 
out  of  business,  he  declared  in  a 
conversation  with  Thomas  Crowley, 
his  old  friend.  Whitelaw,  at  84,  is 
still  sturdy  and  ambitious  to  do 
things.  He  holds  forth  daily  at  his 
wrecking  yards.  Whitelaw  resides 
in  Piedmont  with  his  wife.  They 
have  been  married  for  fifty-nine 
years. 
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ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE  ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

c.cT    ocr.inAB    FRFIGHT    SERVICE  i*I»»»w»-»*-»—        


FAST    REGULAR    FREIGHT    SERVICE 

(v-ia     Panama     Canal) 

Weekly     Irom    Balrimote     and     New    York. 

Biweekly     from     Norfolk     and     Portland,     Me.,     to 

Los   Angeles,   San   FrancUco.^Oakl^d,   Seattle,  Tacoma, 

fcoS    U      s!    GuU,     BaltinK>re,     PhiUdelphia      and     Bosto 
Islands     without     transship! 


Hawaiian 


BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington), 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   PORTLAND. 

(via  Panama  Canal,) 


Islands     Wltnout      traniuauH"^'"- 

NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 

^.-..itrnAl      lLnt:NT<i    FOR    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 


(Pier  35) 


GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR  THE  PACIFIC   COAST 

LOS    ANGELES— 711    Vui   Nuy.    Bldg. 
Phone  SUttcr  3600  "-"^ .._.:_.,„:_  m.    , 


Ifier  :.J)  ^  ..>,..^ -  ^"sAN  DffiGO— Mi^cipal  Pier  No.   1 

230  CALIFORNLi  ST.         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  . . .  HONpLULU-3i2  Haw-Un  li^T'^^SlM 


SEATTLE-L.   C.   Smth  Bide.         PORTLANP-Yeon   Bide- 


HONOLULU— 312  Mawauan  cKcir.i  ""■• •• 

VANCOUVER    Aeent»-B.    W.   Greer   SC   Son.    Ud.. 
Bank  of   Nova  Scotia  Biuldmg. 


JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
To  and  From 


J^ 


PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  &  Baltic  Ports 
MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS  FREIGHT   AND  P.4SSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles-San  Francisco-Puget   Sound-British   Columbia-Monthly   SaUings. 
FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SEATTLE 

\V    R    GRACE  &■  CO..  Agt! 
Hogc  Bldg. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON,  Agt- 


■ccaull<inf:s  whe 


you  use  Jeffery's  Nc 


Y^^.S;i^a:^rs^;Gtr"i^^j;e^u(;;hav;h^e.ecau,.,ngs 

JuJ.  .n  laho.  and  oatt,._^_^So,d^.^chand.ers  eve.ywhe 


Si    "^  r 
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Chinese  Nationalist  Government 
has  signed  a  contract  with  Dollar 
Steamship  Line  to  permit  the  Amer- 
ican company  to  use  the  new  Shang- 
hai short  wave  wireless  station, 
capable  of  Pacific  communication, 
for  company  business,  according  to 
recent  advices  by  cable. 


After  42  years  service  with  the 
P.  &  O.  Line,  during  which  he  rose 
to  the  post  of  marine  superintend- 
ent. Captain  Sir  F.  B.  Stuart  Not- 
ley  has  retired  from  active  service 
with  the  company.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Captain  W.  H.  Sweny. 
Notley  commenced  his  career  on 
the  seas  at  the  tender  age  of  four- 
teen, when  he  Joined  the  clipper 
ship  Borealis  as  cadet. 


Norman  Lind,  former  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  the  Ocean  Trans- 
port Company's  intercoastal  ser- 
vice, has  been  named  general  man- 
ager of  the  Tacoma  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Company,  succeeding  E.  W. 
Latle,  who  goes  to  the  States  Steam- 
ship Company  at  Manila. 


Walter  Ropner  of  Sir  R.  Ropner 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  largest  op- 
erators of  British  tramp  tonnage, 
is  expected  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  shortly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  up  on  his  com- 
pany's chartering  affairs.  The  cus- 
tomary rumors  of  a  new  service  to 
be  started  by  his  line  have  resulted 
through  the  reports  of  his  impend- 
ing visit. 


Herbert    Seebohm,    district   man- 
ager of  the  Swedish  American  Line, 

has  left  for  New  York  where  he 
takes  the  line's  motorship  Grips- 
holm  to  Sweden.  He  expects  to  re- 
turn to  San  Francisco  September  1. 
While  in  the  East  and  in  the  old 
country  he  expects  to  confer  with 
officials  of  the  line  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  situation. 


Following  the  launching  of  the 
palatial  liner  Pennsylvania,  P.  A.  S. 
Franklin,  president  of  the  L  M.  M. 
said:  "We  will  not  be  content  until 
we  have  six  steamers  like  this  in 
service,  providing  weekly  service 
between  New  York  and  west  coast 
ports"  and  added  that  the  com- 
pany's program  of  building  would 
be  continued  with  construction  of 
three  more  turbo-electric  ships  of 
the  same  type  as  the  Pennsylvania, 
sister  ship  of  the  California  and 
Virginia,  now  in  commission  in  the 
intercoastal  trade. 


Captain  F.  E.  Anderson,  a  master  of  Dollar 
Line  ships,  who  is  on  furlough  visiting  his 
old  home  in  Sweden. 

As  director  of  operations  in 
Europe  for  the  United  States  Line, 
Captain  Thomas  Blau  has  estab- 
lished headquarters  in  Bremen. 
Captain  Blau  is  a  well  known  Pa- 
cific Coast  skipper.  He  has  served 
many  years  abroad  in  a  position 
similar  to  the  one  he  now  holds 
when  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  was  operating  many  vessels 
in  the  trade  to  European  ports. 


After  twenty-six  years  of  seafar- 
ing, Charles  G.  Hadlcke,  veteran 
purser  on  ships  of  the  Dollar  Line, 

has  quit  the  sea.    With  the  arrival 
of     the     liner     President     Monroe, 


Hadicke  made  the  announcement 
ending  his  service  with  steamship 
lines  and  a  career  which  brought 
him  into  contact  with  world  not- 
ables. 


A  plan  to  readjust  the  financial 
structure  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company  is  meeting 
with  much  favor  in  steamship 
circles  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  is 
an  important  topic  of  discussion. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the 
company  has  turned  an  important 
corner. 

"Officials  of  the  company  feel 
that  they  are  now  free  for  a  pro- 
gram of  expansion,"  says  Leo  E. 
Archer,  Pacific  Coast  manager. 
"The  greatest  benefit  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  accrue  to  the  Panama 
Pacific  Line.  Completion  of  the 
third  electric  liner,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  company  gives  it  the 
three  largest  and  most  modern  ves- 
sels built  under  the  American 
flag." 


Captain  John  K.  Bulger,  United 
States  Supervising  Inspector  of 
Hulls  and  Boilers,  has  restored  the 
licenses  of  John  Nairn  and  Thomas 
McDonnell,  chief  and  assistant 
chief  engineer  of  the  Alaska  Packer 
tug  Kadiak.  Both  had  received  a 
suspension  of  three  months  when 
the  Kadiak  was  in  trouble  off  Point 
Reyes.  Appeals  from  suspension 
have  also  been  filed  by  W.  Mairand 
and  Charles  Anger,  former  engi- 
neers on  the  Panama  Mail  liner 
El  Salvador. 


Mexican  States  Line  has  with- 
drawn from  the  Pacific  Coast 
United  States  ports-Mexican  trade 
and  their  fleet  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger steamers  is  now  laid  up. 
The  Sinaloa  is  to  be  sold,  according 
to  advices  received  by  Williams, 
Dimond  &  Company,  agents.  The 
Guerrero  and  Chihuahua  are  at  the 
Bethlehem  yards,  Alameda.  Some 
months  ago  reports  were  rife  that 
the  line  planned  to  replace  the  fleet 
with  newer  and  more  modern  craft. 
Captain  G.  A.  Hancock,  financier 
of  the  Southern  Cross  flight  to 
Sydney,  bought  the  Oaxaca  of  the 
line  about  two  years  ago.  She  has 
since  grounded  in  Alaskan  waters. 


Chief    Officer    Rob. 
Pacifi 


Major  Charles  W.  Cook,  vice-pres- 
ident  of   Swayne  &   Hoyt,    Inc.,    is 

now  in  New  York  City  on  business 
for  the  comT^any.  Cook  will  study 
the  steamship  situation  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  and  will  be  gone  sev- 
eral weeks. 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 

KINGDOM  AND 

CONTINENTAL 

PORTS 


120  Market  Street 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
FITTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


The  'J'ioneer  %efrigerator  Serrice 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 

to  H©'W  Y®ipBs. 


PASSENGER     OFFICES: 

460    Market   Si.    ----- San   Francisco 

715  West  Seventh  St Los  AngeUs 

15?3    Fourth    Ave Seattle 

FREIGHT     OFFICES: 

WITH  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE      ?«'«•=  |'-™„h;P  ^°":'"^,„  F,„,i,c„ 

^    ...       t-  .L      K   ,     J^^  f.^.«  t;^«  'VrfinrUcn        Pacific    S.S.    Co.'s    Terminal Seattle 

S»,/,„g  ^Yv'e";  oT/.cr  ii™ X^A  J  LTTs"^^  204  Central  Bldg Los  Angeles 

fanama  facific  Qne 


INTERNATIONAL   MERCANTI  LE   MARINE   CO. 
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I  ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  | 

%  PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE  | 

S  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  g 

S  AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN  g 

^  For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to  8 

I  E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc.  | 

^  General  Agents  Pacific  Coast  g 

S  260  CaHfornia  Street.  San  Francisco  Phone-Douglas  8040-8041-8042  g 

S  B.  W.  GREER  6?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  g 

$  NORTON,  LILLY  &?  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  g 
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FURNESS  LINE 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE." 


F 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

PacUic  Coast   Agents 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
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Cunard  Line  has  announced  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Thomas  Brockle- 
bank,  Bart.,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  He  takes  the 
place  of  his  father.  The  house  of 
Brocklebank,  now  affiliated  with 
Cunard,  is  the  oldest  shipping  con- 
cern in  the  world,  having  uninter- 
ruptedly carried  on  business  since 
1770,  when  it  was  founded  by  Dan- 
iel Brocklebank  in  the  city  of  New 
York  where  Brocklebank  was  a 
shipbuilder.  He  started  with  five 
ships  and  when  America's  war  for 
independence  started  Brocklebank 
returned  to  the  mother  country  and 
continued  activities  from  Liverpool. 
He  had  over  147  ships  in  service  at 
one  time  and  retired  from  activi- 
ties in  1801. 

Sir  Thomas  is  the  representative 
of  the  sixth  generation  of  the  fam- 
ous house,  all  of  whom  have  carried 
on  the  burden  of  the  business  in 
unbroken  succession. 


Major  C.  L.  Tilden,  president  of 
the  California  Board  of  State  Har- 
bor Commissioners,  is  now  study- 
ing at  San  Francisco  the  state- 
owned  refrigerator  terminal  prob- 
lem following  his  return  from  a 
trip  abroad  where  he  studied  the 
terminal  and  port  administration 
of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  har- 
bors. Early  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  now  assured. 


The  "man  with  a  million  friends," 
Albert  M.  Saunders,  former  chief 
steward  of  ships  of  the  old  Pacific 
Mail,  Dollar  Line,  and  European 
Lines,  has  opened  a  travel  bureau 
in  New  York  City  and  is  greeting 
many  world  famous  travelers  at  his 
headquarters.  Saunders  was  a  famil- 
iar figure  in  Pacific  Coast  steamship 
row  for  over  twenty  years.  Saun- 
ders, a  native  of  The  Argentine, 
was  educated  in  one  of  Spain's  fore- 
most universities.  Shortly  after  re- 
ceiving his  degree  he  heard  the  call 
of  the  deep  and  up  to  a  few  months 
ago  passed  his  years  as  a  chief 
steward  on  famous  liners  plying  out 
of  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


Yoshi  Kobayashi  has  taken  over 
his  duties  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line  of- 
fice at  San  Francisco.  Kobayashi 
came  here  from  the  Callao  office  of 
the  steamship  company  where  he 
has  spent  the  last  three  years  and 
succeeds  K.  Matsukama,  who  is 
now  general  freight  agent  of  the 
N.  Y.  K. 


Roger  D.  Lapham,  president  of 
the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,  is  the  recipient  of  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  personal  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  an  interest- 
ing article  published  in  Current 
History  Magazine.  Mr.  Lapham's 
article  dealt  with  the  importance 
of  the  Panama  Canal  as  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  the  development  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 


Stuart    Guenther    has    been    ap- 
pointed   district   freight   agent   for 


William   W.    Bowers,    recently    appointed 

chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  Mail  Liner 

Venezuela.     Bowers    was    formerly     first 

assistant  on  the  Columbia. 

the  Sudden  &  Christenson  Arrow 
Line,  with  headquarters  in  Seattle. 
He  was  for  many  years  with  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company. 


Steamship  operators,  especially 
those  engaged  in  the  passenger 
trade,  are  watching  with  interest 
how  the  action  of  the  Grace  Line 
works  out  in  reference  to  having 
women  serve  as  waitresses,  replac- 
ing men. 

The  first  ship  to  make  the  change 
was  the  new  motorship  Santa  Bar- 
bara, one  of  the  finest  passenger 
liners  under  the  Grace  flag.  She  is 
operated  between  New  York  and 
South  American  ports. 


Griffith,  formerly  chief  officer  of 
the  President  Jackson.  He  is  re- 
lieving Captain  F.  E.  Anderson,  who 
is  now  en  route  to  his  old  home  in 
Sweden. 

Captain  Anderson  will  return  as 
commander  of  the  President  Wilson. 


Close  to  a  quarter  of  a  century 
service  with  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  was  severed  by  Ralph 
Lambert  as  city  ticket  agent  when 
he  joined  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco.  Lambert  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  passenger  agents  on 
the  West  Coast. 


W.  H.  (Dick)  Wallace,  formerly 
purser  on  vessels  of  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company,  is  now  chief 
clerk  to  Carl  Strout,  district  super- 
intendent of  the  company  in  Seattle. 
He  succeeded  to  the  position  va- 
cated with  the  resignation  of 
Joseph  L.  Carman  Jr.,  who  has  be- 
come general  manager  of  the 
Alaska  Airways. 


To  meet  a  growing  demand,  a 
new  service  for  shipowners  and 
shippers  has  been  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Operations  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Board  of  River  and 
Harbor  Engineers  of  the  War  De- 
partment. 

The  service  embraces  an  annual 
publication  entitled  Port  and  Ter- 
minal Charges  at  United  States 
Ports  and  covers  current  informa- 
tion regarding  channel  location  of 
bridges,  terminal  facilities,  volume 
of  commei"ce,  pilotage,  towage, 
dockage,  and  other  data  relating  to 
principal  ports  of  the  United  States. 


Harvey  M.  Huff,  San  Francisco 
representative  for  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  is  now  making  a  tour  of 
the  Spanish  Americas,  aboard  the 
steamer  La  Perla.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Huff. 


Setting  the  course  on  the  present 
world-trip  of  the  Dollar  liner  Presi- 
dent   Wilson    is    Captain    Maynard 


Graham  Smith,  West  Coast  branch 
manager  of  Crane  Packing  Com- 
pany, announces  that  the  growth  of 
its  business  of  supplying  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  shore  and  marine  field 
with  "John  Crane"  flexible  metal- 
lic packings  has  necessitated  the 
removal  of  the  San  Francisco  quar- 
ters to  112  Ninth  Street,  where  the 
company  now  has  more  space  and 
better  facilities  for  handling  stocks 
and  giving  users  of  its  products 
better  service. 
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JUST  FOUR  NIGHTS  ON 
THE  SMOOTH  PACIFIC 
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WORLD  WIOE  FREIGHT  AHDPAMEraiE 

I ITI ITI 


TO  REACH 

Hawaii  on  the  Malolo 

IT'S  as  short  a  trip  as  that,  no%v  that  you 
have  'the    speedy    Malolo.     Leave   San 

Francisco  Saturday  noon — early  Wed- 
ne.day  afternoon  you're  in  Honolulu.  Only 
four  nights  at  sea! 

Mention  of  nights  naturally  suggests 
staterooms — interesting  topic!  Many  a  per- 
son accustomed  to  lesser  ships  has  been 
amazed  at  Malolo  staterooms.  Spacious  is 
the  «ord!  Why,  two  people  can  dre;s  in 
a  Malolo  room  and  still  be  friends  when 
the  dinner  gong  sounds. 

As  for  the  four  days  on  the  Malolo, 
you'll  simply  have  to  see  for  yourself.  Ser- 
vice instantly  summoned  from  the  tele- 
phone at  each  bed.  A  chef  who  under- 
stands sea-going  appetites.  Elevators  to  all 
the  brosd  decks  and  lu.xurious  lounges. 
Just  :ay  "Hawaii — Malolo"  and  note  the 
proud  response  at  any  travel  agency  or 
Matson  Line,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  Portland. 


Matson   Line   »  '  25  steamer,  fastest  seryue 
HAWAII     '     SOUTH  SEAS     '     AUSTRALIA 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor  and  Coast  Towing 
SALVAGE  TUG   "SEA  SALVOR" 

THE   SHIPOWNERS   Sc   MERCHANTS 
TUGBOAT  COMPANY 

GREEN  ST.  WHARF   (PIER   15) 

Telephones:       Davenport     3497-3498:    Davenport    4268 

OFHCE  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 
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(Section  continued  from  Page  323) 


First  Regular  Direct  Service  to 
Philippines 


Jt\{ 


y^  RRIVAL  of  the  Matson  Line 
freighter  Maliko  at  Manila  on 
August  4,  instituting  the  new 
Manila  direct  service  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, largest  privately  -  ovifned 
American  steamship  line  on  the  Pa- 
cific, will  mark  the  opening  of  an- 
other chapter  in  the  book  of  friend- 
ship between  the  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines. 
The  Maliko  sailed  July  12  from  San 
Francisco  on  Voyage  No.  1  to  Ma- 
nila. 

The  Matson  Line  and  its  founder, 
the  late  Captain  William  Matson, 
who  passed  away  in  San  Francisco 
in  1917,  are  no  strangers  to  Manila. 
Captain  Matson,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  older  generation  of 
Manila  business  men,  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Matson,  Lord  &  Bel- 
ser,  built  part  of  Manila's  water- 
works system  many  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  the  Matson 
steamer  Manoa,  of  the  line's  San 
Francisco  -  Hawaii  service,  called 
regularly  at  Manila,  carrying  both 
freight  and  passengers. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  direct 
freight  service  from  Manila,  Iloilo, 
and  Cebu  to  Honolulu  and  San 
Francisco,  the  Matson  Line  has 
brought  this  service  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  modern  13-knot 
freighters  Maliko,  Maunawili,  and 
Maunalei  will  maintain  a  regular 
schedule  with  sailings  every  28  days 
from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Manila.  All  these  ships 
have  space  for  refrigerated  cai"go 
and  can  carry  from  8500  to  10,000 
tons  of  freight  each. 

This  fall  the  Matson  Line's  flag- 
ship, Malolo  (Flying  Fish),  fastest 
and  finest  ship  on  the  Pacific,  will 
visit  Manila  on  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  -  American 
Express  Travel  Department  Around- 
the-Pacific  Cruise.  The  Malolo  will 
arrive  at  Manila  on  the  morning  of 
October  28,  remaining  until  noon 
of  the  29th.  Her  passengers  will  be 
taken  on  motor  trips  to  Fort  Mc- 
Kinley,  the  Spanish  cathedrals,  and 
historic  Fort  Santiago  in  the  Walled 
City.    Tiffin  will  be  served  at  the 


Manila  Hotel.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
drive  will  be  continued  to  other 
points  of  interest,  including  a  call 
at  Bilibid  Prison  at  4  p.  m.  for 
"Retreat." 

Founded  in  1882  by  Captain  Wil- 
liam Matson,  the  Matson  Line  now 
operates  passenger  and  freight  ser- 
vices from  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
and  Portland  to  Honolulu,  and  from 
San    Francisco   to   Hawaii,   Samoa, 


Fiji,  and  Australia.  It  also  is  joint 
owner  with  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  of  the  Oceanic 
&  Oriental  Navigation  Company, 
operating  freight  steamers  to  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  Orient,  and 
Philippines.  The  Matson  fleet  alone 
now  numbers  25  ships,  including 
the  Malolo,  fastest  and  finest  ship 
on  the  Pacific,  with  a  speed  of  21 
knots  and  a  schedule  of  four  days 
from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu. 
Two  new  liners  will  shortly  be  or- 
dered for  the  Australian  passenger 


Present  Conditions  in  Trade  With 
Latin  America 


REPORTS  filtering  through  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  and  mostly  as  of  the 
latter  half  of  .June,  1929,  indicate 
that  the  conditions  of  trade  in 
Latin  America  are  very  much  like 
present  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  "Fundamentally  sound  from 
an  economic  viewpoint." — "Whole- 
sale trade  rather  slow." — "Retail 
trade  continues  better  than  last 
year." — "Consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  business  will  improve  toward 
the  end  of  the  year."  So  read  the 
reports  from  Colombia  to  Chile  and 
from  Venezuela  to  Argentina  and 
from  all  the  Central  American  re- 
publics. 

Cuba,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala 
are  the  exceptions.  Cuba  had  a 
much  larger  sugar  crop  than  last 
year  and  netted  five  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  more  from  that  pro- 
duct in  the  first  six  months  of  1929 
than  in  the  similar  period  of  1928. 
She  also  received  four  million  dol- 
lars more  from  tourists  this  season 
than  last.  This  money,  being  widely 
distributed,  greatly  increases  pur- 
chasing power  and  has  resulted  in 
much  heavier  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Honduras  reports  large  increase 
in  banana  exports  and  a  high  level 
of  imports,  with  business  very  good. 

The  decided  improvement  of  im- 
port volume  in  Guatemala  as  of 
June,  1929,  is  probably  due  to  ad- 
vance purchases  before  the  new 
tariff,  which  went  into  effect  July 


1.  Both  wholesale  and  retail  busi- 
ness, however,  are  reported  fair, 
with  collections  good. 

In  Mexico,  although  business  is 
at  present  decidedly  dull,  there  is 
substantial  progress  being  made 
along  some  fundamental  lines.  In- 
ternal communication  is  being 
steadily  improved.  Telephone  and 
telegraph  installations  are  being 
bettered  and  widely  extended.  Much 
progress  is  being  made  on  highway 
construction.  Aviation  is  being  en- 
couraged. Better  fiscal  administra- 
tion is  being  established  by  the 
government. 

In  the  Argentine,  the  lumber 
trade  is  developing  a  condition  very 
interesting  to  Pacific  Coast  export- 
ers. The  River  Plate  market  for 
soft  lumber  has  been  supplied 
largely  in  the  past  with  pine  from 
the  Parana  district  of  Brazil.  In 
the  last  few  years  Southern  yellow 
pine  and  Douglas  fir  from  the 
United  States,  together  with  spruce 
from  Europe,  have  been  crowding 
out  the  Brazilian  product  by  offer- 
ing a  better  grade  of  material,  more 
perfectly  milled,  at  a  lower  price. 
Fifty-five  million  feet  of  Douglas 
fir,  or  Oregon  pine,  was  shipped 
into  this  market  in  1928.  As  the 
Southern  yellow  pine  is  fast  disap- 
pearing this  looks  like  a  very  prom- 
ising market  for  Pacific  Coast 
lumber. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  has  an  excellent  bulletin 
on  the  "Parana  Pine  Lumber  Indus- 
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U.  S.  Dredge 
•■Marshall"  — 
operated  by  U.  S. 
engineers,  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  New 
York.  Equipped 
^■:th  Goodrich 
Cutless      Rubber 


Why  Gutless  Bearings 

minimize  bearing  wear 


AMONG  a  large  number  of  commercial 
k  and  heavy  duty  craft  where  Goodrich 
Cutless  Rubber  Bearings  are  producing 
notable  operating  economies  is  the  U.  S. 
Dredge  "Marshall,"  illustrated  above. 

The  reason  for  the  superiority  of  Good- 
rich Cutless  Bearings  will  be  instantly 
apparent  to  an  engineer  when  he  con- 
siders his  experience  with  lignum-vitae 
or  metal  bearings. 

One  of  the  principal  disadvantages  of 
lignum-vitae,  or  metal  bearings,  when 
operating  in  water  containing  sand  or  grit, 
is  that  the  sand  particles  imbed  them- 
selves in  the  bearing  surface  in  such  a  way 
that  the  bearing  becomes  a  holding  tool. 

As  the  shaft  rotates,  it  naturally  be- 
comes badly  scored,   the  clearance  be- 


METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 
Topping  Bros.,  ISQVarick  St.. 
New  York  City. 


tween  the  bearing  and  the  shaft  increases, 
thereby  permitting  more  sand  and  coarser 
sand  to  pass  through. 

The  superiority  of  rubber  is  even  more 
apparent  in  sandy  or  dirty  water  and 
under  these  conditions  records  have  been 


116  Walnut  St. 


The  Columbian  Bronze  Corp. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

Walter  H,  Moreton  Corp..  1043- 

4  5  Commonwealth  Ave. 
HARRISBURG.   TEXAS 

Peden  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Pacific    Goodrich    Rubber    Co. 

1356  E.  7th  St. 
SAN  PEDRO.   CALIF. 

Marine  Hardware  Co 

509  Beacon  Street 


Alker-Donovan    C( 
Camp  St. 

Stauffer,  Eshleman 

WASHINGTON.  D. 

R.  L.  Fryer.  Specii 

B.    F.     -        -  - 


&  Co.,  Ltd. 
C. 
Rep.,  The 


Goodrich    Rubbei 

Cutless    Bearing    Division,    430 

Transportation  Bldg. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 

K.   M.  Walker    6c    Co.,  327    So. 

La  Salle  St. 
MIAMI.  FLA. 

Hopkins-Carter  Hardware  Co. 

Miami  Ave.,  and  S.  E.  2nd  St. 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Pacific    Goodrich    Rubber    Co., 

115    King    St.:    Pacific    Marine 

Supply  Co..  1223  Western  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Pacific    Goodrich    Rubber    Co., 

355  Brannan  St. 

C.    V.   Lane.   Balfour   Bldg. 

"  ■  eph  as  G.  M. 


made  where  rubber  has  outworn  previous 
installations  of  babbitt  or  lignum-vitae 
as  much  as  nine  or  ten  times.  This  com- 
parative immunity  to  the  action  of  sand 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  particle  of  sand 
cannot  lodge  in  the  rubber  as  it  can  in  a 
hard  material,  but  is  depressed  into  the 
rubber  and  then  rolled  into  the  adjacent 
groove  by  the  shaft,  where  it  is  washed 
to  the  outside  of  the  bearing. 

We  will  gladly  send  additional  facts 
and  technical  data  on  the  installation  of 
Goodrich  Cutless  Bearings. 

See  the  distributor  (listed  below)  near- 
est you,  or  write  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Co.,  Est.  1870,  Akron,  Ohio. 
(In  the  West,  Pacific  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.,  Lcs  Angeles,  Cal.) 


TAMPA.  FLA. 

Knight  a.  Wall  Co. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The    James    Walker    Co..     123 

Light  St. 

TORONTO.  2.   CANADA 

John  Leckie.  Ltd. 

77  Wellington  St.  W. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

ck  Brothers,  Ltd..  110  Alex. 


nder  St. 


56  Sa< 


elyn  &  Co.. 


.  St. 


DETROIT.  MICH. 
H.  H.  Smith  & 
Jefferson  Ave. 


Goodrich  Cutless  Bearings 
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try  of  Brazil",  known  as  Trade  In- 
formation  Bulletin   No.    493,   price 


10  cents,  which   should  be  studied 
by  American  lumber  exporters. 


Port  Construction.  Notes 


Canada.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $29,000,000  for  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  ports  of  the  Domin- 
ion. Montreal  will  receive  $10,000,- 
000;  Vancouver  $10,000,000;  Hali- 
fax, $5,000,000;  Three  Rivers,  $2,- 
000,000;  and  Chicoutimi,  $2,000,000. 

Victoria.  Department  of  Public 
Works  of  the  Dominion  Government 
will  ask  for  tenders  about  August 
1  for  the  development  work  at  the 
Ogden  Point  piers,  the  work  involv- 
ing the  construction  of  a  concrete 
protection  wall  at  the  end  of  Pier  A 
and  Pier  B. 

Venezuela.  The  government  of 
Venezuela  has  surveyed  the  Bay  of 
Turiamo  and  engineers  are  draw- 
ing up  plans  for  a  port  to  be  lo- 
cated at  this  point.  Engineers  plans 
are  for  dredging  of  a  lake  con- 
nected to  deep  water  and  the  con- 
struction of  wharves,  customs  build- 
ings, a  free  port,  hydroplane  base, 
freight  "carrying  aerial  cable  over 
the  mountains  to  Maracay,  and  a 
hydro-electric  plant. 

Portland.  The  MacDonald  Engi- 
neering Company  will  build  rein- 
forced concrete  grain  storage  bins 
at  the  Union  Pacific  grain  terminal 
at  a  cost  of  $31,069.  Kerr,  Gifford 
&  Company  is  the  lessee  of  the 
property.  The  bins  are  to  be  78 
feet  high,  including  the  gallery. 

Tacoma.  The  Pierce  County  Port 
Commission  opened  bids  recently 
for  the  construction  of  a  cold  stor- 
age plant  on  the  waterfront.  Low 
bids  were  as  follows  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  building: 

Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging 
Company,  Seattle,  $204,986,  includ- 
ing cork  and  piping;  Albertson  and 
Cornell  Brothers,  Tacoma,  $242,- 
686. 

For  refrigeration  machinery,  the 
bids  were:  Carbondale  Machine 
Company,  $55,000;  Edward  Lee  Ma- 
chine &  Supply  Company,  $55,386; 
York  Ice  Machine  Corp.,  $60,750. 

Oakland.  The  western  waterfront 
will  see  considerable  activity  within 
the  next  thirty  or  sixty  days,  when 
the  first  big  terminal  and  ware- 
house is  occupied  by  Rosenberg 
Bros.  The  second  fine  new  unit  of 
the  western  waterfront  development 
— a  similar  warehouse  and  terminal 
for  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libb.v — will 
be  ready  this  fall.  The  Port  Com- 
mission is  working  on  plans  for  the 


extension  of  the  Fourteenth  Street 
wharf.  A  steel  water  tank,  100  feet 
high,  100,000  gallons  capacity,  is  to 
be  erected  at  the  terminal  for  ad- 
ditional fire  protection. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission 
has  granted  permission  to  the  Law- 
rence Warehouse  Company  to  con- 
duct a  cold  storage  warehouse  at 
Water  and  Webster  Streets. 

Alameda  will  develop  a  suitable 
yacht  basin  and  hydroplane  base 
to  take  care  of  the  growing  fleet  of 
pleasure  boats  which  seek  anchor- 
age on  the  Alameda  waterfront.  A 
basin  will  be  excavated  on  a  por- 
tion of  submerged  land  under  lease 
to  the  airport. 

Los  Angeles.  The  Los  Angeles 
Compress  and  Warehouse  Company 


is  to  build  a  reinforced  concrete 
warehouse  at  the  rear  of  Berth  56, 
outer  harbor,  over  the  original 
warehouse  now  in  use,  to  cost  about 
$200,000.  A  similar  warehouse  is  to 
be  built  on  the  fill  directly  south 
of  the  outer  harbor  viaduct.  Both 
warehouses  will  cost  a  total  of 
$530,000.  F.  E.  Zumwalt,  engineer 
associated  with  Robert  J.  Cummins 
of  Houston,  Texas,  is  at  San  Pedro 
completing  construction  plans  for 
the  new  warehouses. 

E.  B.  Thebaud  of  San  Pedro  has 
requested  a  30-year  lease  of  3.25 
acres  and  frontage  on  West  Basin 
on  which  to  construct  a  cold  stor- 
age warehouse. 

Long  Beach.  The  Ford  Motor 
Company  is  seeking  permission  from 
the  Army  Engineers  to  modify  their 
authority  to  construct  a  pier  on  the 
waterfront.  Present  plans  are  to 
construct  a  wharf  and  dolphins  on 
its  property  along  Cerritos  Chan- 
nel and  the  basin  connected  thereto. 


Freiglits,  Charters,  Sales 

July  19,  1929. 

THE    following    steamers    have      American  Shipping  Company;  Brit- 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain      ish  steamer  Silverpine,  British  Co 


U.K.  Continent :  British 
steamer  Rio  Azul,  North  Pacific  to 
U.K./Continent,  August,  Kerr,  Gif- 
ford and  Company;  British  steamer 
Temple  Lane,  British  Columbia  to 
U.K./Continent,  $1.30,  August/Sep- 
tember, Canadian  Transport  Com- 
pany; a  steamer,  Columbia  River  or 
Puget  Sound  to  U.K./Continent, 
28 '3,  August/September. 

The  British  steamer  Pennyworth 
has  been  fixed  with  grain  from 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  Shanghai,  $4, 
July,  Canadian  Cooperative  Wheat 
Producers  Association. 

The  Fin  steamer  Kastelholm  has 
been  fixed  with  lumber  from  two 
ports  North  Pacific  to  two  ports 
Australia,  $12.50,  September,  by 
American  Trading  Company. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  for  the 
Orient:  American  steamer  Heber, 
Coos  Bay  and  Columbia  River  to 
Shanghai,  $8.50,  Dant  &  Russell; 
British  steamer  Gogovale,  North 
Pacific  to  Shanghai,  $8,  August, 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Com- 
pany; British  steamer  Southgate. 
Grays  Harbor  or  Puget  Sound  to 
Shanghai,  July,  Canadian-American 
Shipping  Company. 

The  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  lumber  to 
the  Atlantic :  British  steamer  Til- 
sington  Court,  British  Columbia  to 
North     Hatteras,     July,     Canadian 


lumbia  to  North  Hatteras,  $10.50, 
August,  Seaboard  Lumber  Sales 
Company. 

The  following  time  charters  are 
reported:  a  steamer.  Pacific  Trade, 
delivery  North  Pacific,  redelivery 
U.K./Continent,  $1.40,  June,  July; 
Norwegian  steamer  Lionel,  delivery 
Hongkong,  July,  redelivery  Port 
Sudan,  via  North  Pacific,  $1.35, 
Canadian  Transport  Company. 

The  American  steamer  Mexico 
has  been  sold  by  New  York  and 
Cuba  Steamship  Company  to  Alaska 
Steamship  Company,  Seattle,  terms 
private. 

PAGE  BROTHERS.  Broker. 


Trade  Note 

Grlscom-Russell  Company  has  es- 
tablished a  new  sales  office  at  the 
Lewis  Building,  Portland,  Oregon, 
to  handle  its  Reilly  and  Bentube 
evaporators  for  producing  distilled 
water  for  boilerfeed  make-up;  U-Fin 
generator  air  coolers  to  cool  the 
air  from  generator  windings;  Multi- 
whirl  coolers  for  cooling  the  oil 
from  turbine  bearings,  reduction 
gears,  or  transformers,  or  for  cool- 
ing the  jacket  water  from  diesel  en- 
gines; Bleeder  heaters  for  using  the 
steam  bled  from  turbine  stages  to 
preheat  the  boiler  feed;  and  expan- 
sion joints  for  low  pressure  steam 
lines. 
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PRESCOTT 

WORM-DRIVE 
TRACTORS 


THE  Prescott  Tractor  is  built  for  hard  work  and 
lots  of  it.  Its  scientifically  distributed  weight 
and  heavy  dual  rear  tires  with  staggered  tread  give 
positive  traction  on  stiff  grades  and  on  water-soak- 
ed oil  or  grease-soaked  dock  platforms.  The  Pres- 
cott Tractor  goes  anywhere— a  powerful,  depend- 
able worker  with  a  push  or  pull  capacity  up  to  fif- 
teen tons. 

The  reliability  of  the  Prescott  Tractor  is  proven  by 
daily  use  in  warehouses,  docks  and  yards. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  USERS. 


Ames  Termn^l  Co. 
Baker   Dock  Co. 
California   Packing  Corp. 
Dodwell   Dock   ac  Warehouse  I 
W.   R.  Grace  SC  Co. 

P.  E.  Harris  a:  Co. 

J.  C.   Hayden  Dock  Co. 
W.   R.   Jones   a:  Co. 
Luckenbach    Steamship   Co. 
Matson  Navigation  Co. 
McCormick  Steamship  Co. 
Nakat   Packing  Corp. 
Fremont  R.  Nash 

Stati 


Northwestern   Fisheries 

Oriental  Dock  Co. 

Pacific  American  Fisheries 
:o.         Pacific   American  Packing  Co. 

Pacific   Lighterage   Co. 

Pacific  Steamship  Co. 

Petersburg  Packing  Co. 

Port  Commission  Docks,  Portland 

Port  Commission  Docks,  Seattle 

Port    Commisson    Docks.    Tacoma 

San  Francisco  Stevedoring  Co. 

Seaboard  Stevedoring  Corp. 

Skeena  River  Packing  Co. 
5  Steamship  Co. 


THE  PRESCOTT  COMPANY 


Two  Fully  Equipped  Plants 


Seattle 
Washing 


Menominee 
Micliigan 


HOUGH  8C  EGBERT,  INC. 

519  Robert  Dollar  Bldg. 
San  Francisco   Representatives 


"TRANS-PACinC" 

Express  Freight— Passenger— Refrigeration 

WEEKLY.SAILINGS  Wee„^L»^A„.^l«.^  S^„__Fran^.co.  Honolulu. 


Yokohu 


,    Kobe. 


"ROUND-THE-WORLD" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    between    B°.tonN«„    York     Havana 
a>lon     Balboa,    Lc,    Angeles     San   F-c^.coHo™Wu._^KoU^^^^ 

'"•s,"°.°AlfS,a*:^5'apie.     Ger"'lIrse,lL,   thence   New  York. 

"INTERCOASTAL  WEST  BOUND" 

Express  Freight— Passenger— Refrigeration 

^A°n'''°S^„^'-FT.ncl'^i"'Sfgo'ST"0aklSrd"°°P'0r.l:'n7sL°;';.    1^3 

"TRANS-PACinC  FREIGHT  SERVICE" 

BI-MONTHLY     SAILINGS     between     Lo.     Ant'l".     S«°  J''"''"';^; 
Pearl  Harbor.    Guatn.   '^°'|^;^^;"^(,''°''°-    '  "^ 

For  Complete  Information  Apply  to 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

ROBERT  DOLLAR  BUILDING 

311  CALIFORNL^  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Garfield    4300. 

CENTRAL  BUILDING  25    BROADWAY 

LOS  ANGELES  „     '?^^f-  .lAd 

Telephone.:   TRinlty  4891  BowUng  Gr«.  3144 


^g^^^ftftcrnKmrnmsmisMMmsimsmfm: 


\xmimamMmmiima\mMmm 


Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HnvOLlJLU    T.H.      SUVA,  FIJI. 
a8San5:  nS.      SYDNEY,  AUSTTRALIA 
Bv  the   new  palatial  Passenger  Lmen      „    „  . 
R  M.M.S.  AORANGI  R-M.S.  NIAGARA 

L^^'to'i  DU.  20.000  Ton.  Di.. 

23,000   1°^         1^^^  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Every   28  days. 

CARGO    SERVICE  „    ,     ^  ,„ 

<  .         .f-  *-„«    V.n^o.iv^r   to   main   New   Zealand   port.,    «uo 

^°S'^.y"'l3ribo'r.^a^T:e'lJde,"us.raIla,    are    tndn.^    by 

the   followine   up-toJate   cargo   iteamen: 

MS      HAITRAKI  S.S.    WAIOTAPU 

"s    wii^^  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For    Fare.,    Rate,   and    Sailing,   apply   to 

any  office   of   the 

CANADIAN    PACinC    RAftWAY  „^  ""'  ,'" 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999    Having.    Stre«    W««  Vu^ouver,    B.C. 


FOURTEEN  "14"  VESSELS 

of   the 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  of  B.  C. 

UMFTED 
S«l  RegiJ^Iy  from  th.  Comply'.  Wharf,   V«nconv«,   B  C 

SPOc.«.    Fall.,    Surf    Inl..,    Bella    CooU,    Prmc.    Rupot.  JW". 

S.«.  Wd  Poiri.  and  AU  Northern  BX.  ^■'^f^,^-^J^J^ 

nerie.      For  infoniMlion  a.  to  Sailm*.,  Fare,  and  Freight  Rme.  apply  to 

H-d   Office,   on   Wh«^f,    Foot   CarraU   St.,   VuKoinrer,    B.C. 

Telephone  Sevmonr   306 


PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 


Headquarte 

Deck   Storea 
Ptymouth   Cordage 
Blocki 
Marioe  PainU 


;  for  Ship  Supplie 

Engineers  Stor«f 

Stanley  Tools 

Starrctt  Toola 

Cory'a  Marine  Equipment 


1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash, 

Nautical  Book*  and  Cham,  Vah-ea  and  Fitting* 
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Salvaging  of  the  Anne  Hanify 


AFTER  stranding  on  the  beach 
near  Point  Arguello  recently, 
the  coastwise  lumber  steamer 
Anne  Hanify  was  practically  given 
up  as  a  total  loss.  Dave  Young, 
surveyor  for  the  San  Francisco  Ma- 
rine Underwriters,  decided  that 
there  was  a  good  chance  to  pull  her 
off,  and  after  survey  of  the  hull 
on  the  beach  sent  to  San  Francisco 
for  the  big  Haviside  wrecking 
barge. 

On  the  night  of  July  4  the  barge 
left  at  short  notice  in  tow  of  the 
Red  Stack  tug  Fearless.  The  tug 
and  her  tow  arrived  at  the  reported 
position  of  the  Anne  Hanify  at 
12:30  a.  m.  July  7.  Not  finding  the 
wreck,  they  lowered  a  launch, 
which  cruised  around  and  located 
the  Anne  Hanify  three  miles  south 
and,  about  6  a.  m.,  the  barge  was 
anchored  as  close  to  the  wreck  as 
possible. 

The  surf  prevented  any  getting 
ashore  at  that  piont,  and  instruc- 
tions were  wig-wagged  to  the  barge 
by  Dave  Young  standing  on  the 
cliff.  A  launch  was  backed  into  the 
hull  of  the  Anne  Hanify  with  a 
messenger  line  and  by  noon  three 
cables  were  made  fast  to  the  hull 
on  the  beach.  The  derrick  barge 
then  waited  until  the  high  tide  at 
night  to  begin  heaving.  She  was 
moved  a  little  on  the  next  day  and 
then  two  days  were  spent  in  jetti- 
soning the  lumber  cargo.  During 
these  two  days  the  sea  moderated 
and  on  July  10  a  gasoline  engine 
driven  pump  was  put  aboard  which 
was  able  to  keep  the  water  down  in 
the  hold  and  enable  the  ship  to  rise 
a  little.  At  10  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  July  11  she  began  to  move  slowly 


and  at  2  a.  m.  on  July  12  she  was 
afloat  and  clear. 

The  Coast  Guard  cutter  standing 
by  radioed  to  San  Pedro,  and  the 
Red  Stack  tug  Sea  Rover  was  along- 
side and  took  the  Anne  Hanify  in 
tow  for  San  Pedro  at  11:15  p.  m. 

The  Haviside  derrick  barge  was 


under  command  of  Robert  Craw- 
ford. Everything  aboard  worked 
perfectly,  all  gear  operating  with- 
out hitch.  Another  first-class  sal- 
vage job  to  the  credit  of  Haviside 
Barge  No.  4  and  Surveyor  Dave 
Young,  not  forgetting  Commander 
Hayes  of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Algonquin,  who  stood  by  during 
the  whole  performance  and  coop- 
erated in  every  way  possible. 


A  REPORT  from  Elko,  Nevada, 
states  that  a  356-horsepower 
Busch-Sulzerdiesel  engine  used 
in  the  generating  plant  of  the  Elko 
Lamoille  Power  Company  completed 
6567  consecutive  hours  of  operation 
on  May  13  at  4:15  p.m.,  and  set 
what  is  thought  to  be  a  world's  non- 
stop running  record  for  this  type 
of  engine.  According  to  the  report, 
this  is  the  third  long  nonstop  run 
the  engine  has  made.  On  one  run 
which  began  November  26,  1926, 
and  ended  April  16,  1927,  and  an- 
other which  began    September    19, 

1927,  and  was  completed  April  17, 

1928,  the  oil  engine  operated  3261 
and  5038  hours,  respectively,  with- 
out a  shut-down. 

This  engine  has  been  in  operation 
in  the  Elko  plant  of  the  Elko  La- 
moille concern,  which  also  operates 
a  plant  in  Lamoille,  supplying 
power  to  Lamoille  and  Elko,  since 
1922,  and  is  one  of  three  units  which 
are  connected  to  the  2300-volt,  60- 
cycle,  General  Electric  generators 
and  exciters  in  that  plant. 

Upkeep  on  the  engine  has  been 
remarkably  low,  according  to  Ray 
G.  Chester,  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany, who,   in   commenting  on  the 


service  obtained,  said:  "The  cost  of 
parts  and  gaskets  during  the  more 
than  seven  years  of  service  has  been 
less  than  a  dollar  a  week.  The  en- 
gine uses  Union  Diesel  Heavy  oil  in 
the  crank  case  and  cylinders  and 
Union  Compresor  oil  in  the  air  com- 
pressor. A  careful  check  of  all 
bearings  is  made  each  year,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  necessary  to  take 
up  any  crank,  main,  or  wrist  pin 
bearings  in  more  than  19,000  hours 
of  running." 


New  Shipping  Firm 

AFTER  nineteen  years  service, 
Albert  Davidson,  general 
freight  agent  for  the  Canadian 
National  Steamships.  Ltd.,  at  Van- 
couver, recently  resigned  his  posi- 
tion with  that  company  to  enter  pri- 
vate business.  Mr.  Davidson  will 
take  over  the  office  of  managing 
director  of  the  newly  formed  Van- 
couver Shipping  Company,  Ltd..  and 
associated  with  him  will  be  Har- 
dinge-Barret-Lennard,  at  present  in 
England,  and  well  known  in  British 
Columbia  financial  circles,  and 
W.  B.  (Bev.)  Davidson. 

Offices  of  the  new  firm  will  be 
located  in  the  Credit-Foncier  build- 
ing, Vancouver,  and  the  company 
will  act  as  freight  and  grain  brok- 
ers and  shipping  agents. 

Mr.  Davidson,  who  took  up  his 
new  duties  on  July  1,  has  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  transportation, 
having  commenced  his  career  in  the 
foreign  freight  department  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  at  Montreal,  and 
subsequently  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  at  Prince  Rupert  and  Van- 
couver before  that  line  was  taken 
over  by  the  Canadian  National. 


The  356-horsepower.  Busch-Sulzcr  diesel 
completed  a  nonstop  ri 


Elko,  Nevada,  which  has 
of  6.567  hours. 


Chain  for  Cranes,  Dredges,  and 
Heavy  Duty  is  the  title  of  an  inter- 
esting and  helpful  pamphlet  just  is- 
sued by  the  American  Chain  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
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As  to  Modem  Piping. 


PROGRESSIVE  engineers  recognize  Oxwelded  piping  as  the  best  modern  practice. 
Oxwelded  joints  are  leakproof.  Maintenance  costs  are  practically  nil.  The  Oxwelded 
joint  will  last  as  long  as  the  pipe  itself.  Costly  special  fittings  are  ehminated:  fittings  can 
be  fabricated  with  cutting  and  welding  blowpipes  right  on  the  job.  Lighter  pipe  may 
often  be  used.  Pipe  may  be  purchased  in  longer  lengths.  Additions  and  changes  may  be 
made  at  lower  cost. 

"A  properly  made  oxy-acetylene  welded  joint  is  as  strong  as  the  base  metal,  fully 

100%  efficient  .  .  .  ." 

The  Best  of  Everything  for  Oxtvelding  and  Cutting 


1 

' 
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Diesel  Yacht  Lotusland 
A  Sturdy  Motor  Vessel  with  Some  Novel 
Designed  Features 


THERE  is  now  under  construc- 
tion at  the  yard  of  The  Pusey 
&  Jones  Corporation,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  a  new  diesel  yacht 
Lotusland,  designed  by  Cox  & 
Stevens,  Inc.,  which  has  several 
novel  features. 

The  dimensions  are: 

Length  over-all  _206'0" 

Length  on  water  line  169'0" 

Beam   28'0" 

Draft 12'6" 

She  is  ruggedly  built  of  steel 
with  teak  decks,  high  bulwarks, 
steel  deckhouse  on  the  main  deck, 
and  two  steel  deck  houses  on  the 
weather  deck. 

The  design  is  of  the  continuous 
sheer,  clipper  bow,  transom  stern 
type,  associated  with  a  large  stack 
nearly  amidships,  two  pole  masts, 
and  a  proper  grouping  of  the  deck 
houses,  giving  the  vessel  a  work- 
manlike and  smart  appearance. 

Her  main  power  plant  consists  of 
two  6-cylinder  Winton  diesel  en- 
gines of  500  horsepower  each,  and 
she  will  have  unusually  large,  full 
diesel  auxiliaries  of  Winton  manu- 
facture, as  well  as  all  the  necessary 
pumps  and  auxiliaries  for  ship  ser- 
vice and  sanitary  system. 

She  will  be  fitted  with  a  Sperry 
gyroscopic  stabilizer,  and  a  com- 
plete line  of  Sperry  navigating 
equipment. 

Fuel  oil  and  water  storage  cap- 
acity, sufficient  for  a  cruise  of  10,- 
000  miles,  is  below  decks  in  the 
bilge,  taking  up  no  useful  space 
whatsoever. 

Public  rooms  for  the  owner  and 
his  guests,  are  all  situated  in  the 
main    deck    continuous    deckhouse, 


dining  room  being  in  the  forward 
end,  followed  by  the  pantry;  the 
library  and  living  room  being  at  the 
after  end,  connected  with  the  din- 
ing room  by  an  inside  passage.  From 
this  passage  and  from  the  living 
room  two  companion  stairs  run  to 
the  berth  deck  quarters  aft,  and  a 
comfortable  stairway  runs  to  the 
weather  deck. 

The  dining  room,  library,  and 
living  room  are  all  large  in  size, 
well  proportioned,  and  will  be  most 
attractively  furnished  and  decorat- 
ed. In  the  library  and  living  room, 
fire  places  are  provided. 

This  yacht  is  unusual  in  that  on 
the  upper  or  bridge  deck  the  after 
deckhouse,  which  is  much  larger 
than  customary  and  much  wider,  is 
used  to  form  two  unusually  comfort- 
able staterooms,  each  with  separate 
bath,  these  to  be  used  by  the  owner 
and  his  wife  when  cruising  in  the 
tropics.  On  the  berth  deck  there  are 
five   large   staterooms    for    guests. 


each  double  and  each  having  a  se- 
parate bath,  as  well  as  comfortable 
quarters  for  maids  and  valets,  a 
large  linen  room  and  stowage  space. 

One  of  the  spaces  on  the  berth 
deck  aft  that  would  usually  be  used 
as  a  stateroom  has  been  assigned  to 
house  the  pipes  for  a  special  organ 
that  is  being  designed  for  the  yacht, 
and  which  will  be  operated  from  a 
console  in  the  living  room.  This  in- 
stallation is  being  worked  out  with 
the  greatest  of  care,  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  confident  that  a 
splendid  tone  and  excellent  effect 
will  be  secured. 

Another  novelty  is  that  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  carry  a 
Loening  amphibian  plane  on  the 
top  of  the  after  deck  house  on  the 
deck.  This  plane  will  be  lifted  on 
and  off  the  yacht  by  a  boom  attach- 
ed to  the  main  mast,  and  will  be 
part  of  the  yacht's  regular  equip- 
ment. This  feature  is  entirely  novel, 
and  will  permit  the  owner  when 
entering  port  to  leave  the  yacht  be- 
fore arrival  and  complete  his  jour- 
ney in  rapid  time,  or  it  will  also  al- 
low him  to  follow  the  yacht  after  she 
has  left  port  and  join  her  at  sea  or 
on  her  way  to  some  adjacent  port. 


Monel  Absorbs  Vibration 


(Contmued   fr 

periodic  vibration.  Second,  the 
Monel  Metal  apparently  absorbed 
and  dampened  simple  vibration  and 
confined  it  to  the  engine.  Testimony 
of  the  experts  on  the  trials  was 
that  at  the  ends  of  the  Monel  Metal 
framing  no  vibration  or  sound  from 
vibration  could  be  distinguished, 
even  with  the  teeth. 

Later  on,  the  same  engineers  had 
occasion  to  mount  a  marine  engine 
athwartship  using  an  off-center 
mounting  and  connecting  to  the 
propeller  through  a  worm  gear  and 
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worm.  Remembering  their  experi- 
ence with  the  canoe,  they  decided 
to  mount  this  engine  with  a  frame- 
work of  Monel  Metal.  This  frame- 
work extended  about  6  feet  forward 
and  10  feet  aft  of  the  engine,  the 
frame  being  built  as  a  rigid  girder. 
The  ends  of  this  frame  were  an- 
chored at  the  center  point  of  the 
stringers  in  the  framework  of  the 
bed,  these  stringers  extending  10 
feet  forward  and  aft  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  Monel  frame  and  6  feet 
forward  and  aft  at  the  after  end. 
This  Monel  frame  effectively 
damped  out  vibration  before  it 
reached  the  wood  framing  and  all 
periodical  vibration  was  elimi- 
nated with  the  off-center  mounting 
of  the  motor  in  the  frame. 

This  quality  in  Monel  Metal  will 
recommend  itself  to  engineers  in 
many  applications  and  will  be  very 
valuable  to  the  designers  of  fast 
motorboats  and  cruisers. 


The  Lotusland,  now  building  at  The  Pusey  SC  Jo 
Stevens,  Inc.  Note  the  hydroplane  ( 


i  Corporation  to  designs  of  Cox  St 
ried  aft  of  the  funnel. 


Announcement  has  been  made  by 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company  that 
the  lumber  department  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  centralized  in  Seattle, 
with  Robert  S.  M.  Nicholson  in 
charge. 
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PROGRESSIVE  engineers  recognize  Oxwelded  piping  as  the  best  modern  praaice. 
Oxwelded  joints  are  leakproof.  Maintenance  costs  are  practically  nil.  The  Oxwelded 
joint  will  last  as  long  as  the  pipe  itself.  Costly  special  fittings  are  eliminated:  fittings  can 
be  fabricated  with  cutting  and  welding  blowpipes  right  on  the  job.  Lighter  pipe  may 
often  be  used.  Pipe  may  be  purchased  in  longer  lengths.  Additions  and  changes  may  be 
made  at  lower  cost.  ,   t  n 

"A  properly  made  oxy-acetylene  welded  joint  is  as  strong  as  the  base  metal,  fully 

100%  efficient  .  .  .  ." 

The  Best  of  Everything  for  Oxwelding  and  Cutting 
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The  Linde  Air  Products  Company 

Dissolved  Acetylene 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc. 
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Diesel  Yacht  Lotusland 

A  Sturdy  Motor  Vessel  with  Some  Novel 
Designed  Features 

THERE  is  now  under  construe-  dining  room  being  in  the  forward 

tion  at  the  yard  of  The  Pusey  f.nd.   followed   by  the   Pantry;    the 

&  Jones  Corporation,  Wilming-  I'brary  and  living  room  being  at  the 

ton,  Delaware,  a  new  diesel  yacht  after  end    connected  with  the  din- 

Lotusland,     designed     by     Cox     &  '"? '•°°™  ^^  ^" '"f  ^ ''"''Tvfp   ifvin^ 

Stevens,    Inc.,    which     has     several  this   passage   and   from  the   1  ving 

,    ,     ,  room  two  companion  stairs  run  to 

novel  features.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  quarters  aft,  and  a 

The  dimensions  are:  comfortable    stairway   runs   to   the 

Length  over-all  206'0"  weather  deck. 

Length  on  water  line  169'0"  -phe   dining   room,     library,    and 

Beam   28'0"  living   room  are   all   large   in   size, 

Draft   -^ 12'6"  -^g]]  proportioned,  and  will  be  most 

She     is    ruggedly    built  of  steel  attractively  furnished  and  decorat- 

with    teak   decks,     high     bulwarks,  ed.     In  the  library  and  living  room, 

steel  deckhouse  on  the  main  deck.  fire  places  are  provided, 

and  two   steel  deck  houses   on  the  This  yacht  is  unusual  in  that  on 

weather  deck.  the  upper  or  bridge  deck  the  after 

The  design  is  of  the  continuous  deckhouse,  which  is  much  larger 
sheer,  clipper  bow,  transom  stern  than  customary  and  much  wider,  is 
type,  associated  with  a  large  stack  used  to  form  two  unusually  comfort- 
nearly  amidships,  two  pole  masts,  able  staterooms,  each  with  separate 
and  a  proper  grouping  of  the  deck  bath,  these  to  be  used  by  the  owner 
houses,  giving  the  vessel  a  work-  and  his  wife  when  cruising  in  the 
manlike  and  smart  appearance.  tropics.  On  the  berth  deck  there  are 

Her  main  power  plant  consists  of  five   large   staterooms    for    guests, 
two  6-cylinder  Winton     diesel    en- 
gines of  500  horsepower  each,  and 
she  will  have  unusually  large,  full 

diesel  auxiliaries  of  Winton  manu-  (Continued  ti 
facture.  as  well  as  all  the  necessary 

pumps  and  auxiliaries  for  ship  ser-  periodic     vibration.      Second,     the 

vice  and  sanitarv  svstem.  Monel    Metal    apparently    absorbed 

She  will  be  fitted  with  a  Sperry  and  dampened  simple  vibration  and 

gyroscopic    stabilizer,    and    a    com-  confined  .t  to  the  engine.  Tesimony 

piete    line     of     Sperry     navigating  of    the   experts   on   the   trials   was 

■^     .           ,               «-      ..  ^^^    J.  ^j^g  gj_j^g  ^^  ^j^g  Monel  Metal 

equipment.  „        .               .,      i-                    j  .c     „ 

framing  no  vibration  or  sound  trom 

Fuel  oil  and  water  storage  cap-  ^j^ration    could    be    distinguished, 

acity,  sufficient  for  a  cruise  of  10.-  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^j^^  ^ggt^_ 
000  miles,  is  below    decks    in    the 

bilge,  taking    up     no     useful  space  Later  on,  the  same  engineers  had 

whatsoever.  occasion  to  mount  a  marine  engine 

Public  rooms  for  the  owner  and  athwartship     using    an     off-center 

his  guests   are  all   situated   in  the  mounting    and    connecting    to    the 

main    deck    continuous    deckhouse.  propeller  through  a  worm  gear  and 


each  double  and  each  having  a  se- 
parate bath,  as  well  as  comfortable 
quarters  for  maids  and  valets,  a 
large  linen  room  and  stowage  space. 

One  of  the  spaces  on  the  berth 
deck  aft  that  would  usually  be  used 
as  a  stateroom  has  been  assigned  to 
house  the  pipes  for  a  special  organ 
that  is  being  designed  for  the  yacht, 
and  which  will  be  operated  from  a 
console  in  the  living  room.  This  in- 
stallation is  being  worked  out  with 
the  greatest  of  care,  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  confident  that  a 
splendid  tone  and  excellent  effect 
will  be  secured. 

Another  novelty  is  that  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  carry  a 
Loening  amphibian  plane  on  the 
top  of  the  after  deck  house  on  the 
deck.  This  plane  will  be  lifted  on 
and  off  the  yacht  by  a  boom  attach- 
ed to  the  main  mast,  and  will  be 
part  of  the  yacht's  regular  equip- 
ment. This  feature  is  entirely  novel, 
and  will  permit  the  owner  when 
entering  port  to  leave  the  yacht  be- 
fore arrival  and  complete  his  jour- 
ney in  rapid  time,  or  it  will  also  al- 
low him  to  follow  the  yacht  after  she 
has  left  port  and  join  her  at  sea  or 
on  her  way  to  some  adjacent  port. 


Monel  Absorbs  Vibration 
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worm.  Remembering  their  experi- 
ence with  the  canoe,  they  decided 
to  mount  this  engine  with  a  frame- 
work of  Monel  Metal.  This  frame- 
work extended  about  6  feet  forward 
and  10  feet  aft  of  the  engine,  the 
frame  being  built  as  a  rigid  girder. 
The  ends  of  this  frame  were  an- 
chored at  the  center  point  of  the 
stringers  in  the  framework  of  the 
bed.  these  stringers  extending  10 
feet  forward  and  aft  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  Monel  frame  and  6  feet 
forward  and  aft  at  the  after  end. 
This  Monel  frame  effectively 
damped  out  vibration  before  it 
reached  the  wood  framing  and  all 
periodical  vibration  was  elimi- 
nated with  the  off-center  mounting 
of  the  motor  in  the  frame. 

This  quality  in  Monel  Metal  will 
recommend  itself  to  engineers  in 
many  applications  and  will  be  very 
valuable  to  the  designers  of  fast 
motorboats  and  cruisers. 


The  Lotusland.  now  building  a.  The  Pusey  Si  J™'»  Corporation  to  designs  of  Co 
Stevens,  Inc.  Note  the  hydroplane  carried  aft  of  the  funnel. 


Announcement  has  been  made  by 
Balfour.  Guthrie  &  Company  that 
the  lumber  department  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  centralized  in  Seattle, 
with  Robert  S.  M.  Nicholson  in 
charge. 
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FEDERAL  PAINTS 

From  Atlantic  to  Pacific— the  shipowner  and  the  ship  master  are  always 
within  reach  of  FEDERAL  SERVICE.  You  will  find  agents  with  stocks 
of  FEDERAL  PAINT  AND  PROTECTIVE  COMPOSITIONS 

at  all  principal  ports 


Federal  Service  awaits  the  ship  operator  at  the 
offices  of  these  agents: 

Seattle,  Washington  A    T    R    *sli"  I 

422  Colman  Building 

Portland,  Oregon  Chalmers   Shipping 

Porter  Building        Company 

San  Francisco,  California 
127  Steuart  Street 

San   Pedro,  California 
237  West  7th  Street 

Balboa, 

Panama  Canal  Zone 
Beaumont. 


Albert  Mount  Christianer 
R.  B.  Sheppard  Company 
James  Driscoll 


Pennsylvania  Shipyards, 
Texas        Inc. 

Galveston,  Texas  t     t     ^• 

P.  O.  at  23  RD  l^-  L.  Simons,  Inc. 

Mobile.  Alabama  Cowles  Ship  Supply 

19  Dauphin  Street        Company"  Inc 
Charleston.  South  Carolina 

c/o  Charleston  Dry  Dock  John  Kessler 

8C  Machine  Co.  •" 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  ,  a     *^   i  i 

406  Canal  Street  James  A.  Cobb 

Baltimore,  Maryland  ^.      ^ 

Keyscr  Building  '  "e  Cottman  Company 

Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  _     --^    , ,       /■■  ,  . 

265  Drexel  Building  L.  C.  Hartfield 

Boston,  Massachusetts  Sparks,  Leonard  8C 

33  Broad  Street        Company 

Norfolk,  Virginia  „, 

302  Citizens  Bank  Building  Chester  B.  Koontz 


The  Experienced  Buyer  of  Marine  Paints  knows  that  enduring  life 
is  True  Paint  Economy.  Give  your  ships  the  advantage  of  Federal 
Protection!  !  Years  of  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  marine 
compositions  and  preservatives  are  behind  the  statement:  "The 
Utmost  in  Ship  Protection!" 

The  Federal  Composition  &  Paint  Co.  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Agents,  with  stock,  at  all  principal  Pacific  maritime  ports 


PLE.\SE   MENTION   PACinC    MARINE  RFVTEW 


TO  THE  EAST  COAST  of  SOUTH  AMERICA 
EVERY  20  DAYS 

Planning  to  expand  your  South  Ameri- 
can business?  Here  is  a  service  of  regular 
frequent  sailings  between  Pacific  Coast 
Ports  and  the  East  Coast  of  South 
America  ready  to  serve  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

The  selection  of  the  P.  A.  B.  Line  as 
a  U.  S.  Government  mail  route  has  en- 
abled us  to  give  a  20-day  schedule  on  this 
growingly  important  route.  Two  new 
steamers  have  recently  been  put  into  service  on  this  route. 

More  refrigeration  space  and  additional  passenger  accommodations 
have  increased  the  facilities  for  handling  passenger  traffic. 

Here  is  a  service  already  established  and  attuned  to  the  ever  grow- 
ing demands  of  American  business  with  our  sister  nations  to  the 
South.  Let  us  put  our  experience  to  work  for  your  shipping  department. 
We'll  be  glad  to  help  in  every  way  we  can. 

Your  next  Shipment  via  McCormick 


O/FictAt  Orgaat 
Shipowners'  Association 
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OIL  COMPANIES  ADOPT 

^^ John  Crane^^ 

NEW  METHOD  FOR  CONDENSERS 


i^^M. 


West  Coast 
Companies 

Now  Standardizing 

on'John  Crane" 

Union  Oil  Co. 
Associated  Oil  Co. 
Los  Angeles  Steamship  Co. 
Luckcnbach  Steamship  Co. 
Swayne  Si  Hoyt,  Inc. 
Nelson  Steamship  Co. 
American. Hawaiian  Steam- 

Matson  Navigation  Co. 
United  States  Army  Trans- 
port Ser\'ice 
Southern  Pacific  Co. — Ferries 
California  Trar.sportaticn  Co. 
Key  System  Transit  Co. — 

Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
U.S.    Engineers.   Second 

District 
U.S.  Engineers.  Rivers  and 

Harbors 
U.S.  Engineers.  Portland 


Ferrules  Eliminated 

Leading  oil  companies  and  West  Coast  shipping  interests  are 
packing  condensers  with  "John  Crane"  Endless  MetaUic  rings  with- 
out ferrules. 

Cost  is  less  than  corset  lace  with  ferrules.  Condenser  effic- 
iency IS  greatly  increased:  makes  them  tighter,  reduces  turbulence 
improves  flow,  prolongs  tube  life.  Withstands  worst  contammated 
river  waters  of  the  world. 

Our  marine  service  branches  gladly  supply  recommendations 
and  estimates. 


Crane  Packing  Company 

CHICAGO 

M.4RINE  SERl-ICE  BRANCHES: 
112  Ninth  Street  2 1  Bridge  Street  306  Canton  House 

San  Francisco  New  York  ^."""il^ 

UNderhilll254  Whitehall  9185  Calvert  5829 

108   Walnut    Street  524  Poydras  Street 

Philadelphia  New  Orleans 

Lombard  6740  Raymond  3441 


BREAKWATER       FOR 


DAY 


(S)his  unusual  picture  shows  the  steamship 

Evanger  stranded  on  the  beach  at 

Long  Beach,  California,  '^he 

Black  Horse  salvage  fleet 

took  charge,  and  she  was 

promptly  pulled  ojf, 

little  the  worse  for 

her  experi- 
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The  ''Anna  Helen'',  of  Kodiak, 
Knows  her  Alaska  and 
her  engines— 

Dr  W  F.  Good,  who  has  hunted  and  fished  in  Alaska  for  many 
years,  knows  what  stuff  a  boat  must  have  to  weather  the  seas  and 
ice  of  these  northern  waters.  And  in  his  motor  yacht,  Anna 
Helen",  he  has  built  sturdiness  and  seaworthiness  for  arduous 
cruises.  Carrying  this  sturdiness  into  the  boat's  power,  Dr.  Good 
has  installed  a  3-cyl..  100  H.P.  Washington  Diesel  Engme. 

Washin-Tton  Diesels  solve  the  power  problem  of  every  type  of 
°  boat  and  the  records  they  have  made  m 

long  runs  under  varying  conditions  and 
in  economy  are  worth  inquiry.    Write. 

WASHINGTON  IRON  WORKS 

General  Offices,  Seattle.  Washington 
Portland  Office,  524  Marshall  St. 


Columbia       Reptescn:ati' 


Van  Oliver  Machinery 
V,.,  Canada.  Hcnolulu  Ren- 
tine  Maciiinery  Company,  Inc.,  Ale^andet  8: 
an.,  Honolulu,  T.H.  Oregon  Rep.esentative:  i.  K.- 
p-urinton.  Phone  62,  'Xigard,  Ore.  Eastern  Repr^en..- 
.  ^.  siovron  FreineerinE  Cotporation,  136  Liberty  Sireei, 
New  York  City;  N.Y.  California  Aeen.s:  W  H  Worden 
rl  Tnr  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Ward-L.vesly  Co.,  Los 
Ans'eles  Calif.  Southern  Representative:  EcUpse  Engineer- 
^        •  ~  Street,   New  Orleans,   La. 
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Foreii 


in  Trade  and  Shipping 

A  Compreliensive  Analysis  of  Overseas  Transport  of  American  Commerce 


By  Alfred  H.  Haag,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Research,  United  States  Shipping 


Board. 


,  NE  of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  of  the 
olume  of  American  foreign  trade  and  shipping 
ever  undertaken  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  A  summary  of  the  high  spots  of  the  report  dis- 
closes that  5100  vessels  of  23  million  gross  tons  flying 
the  flags  of  28  countries  participated  in  the  carriage  of 
American  foreign  trade  in  the  fiscal  year  1928,  trans- 
porting 1,750,000  passengers  and  100  million  tons  of 
cargo  valued  at  nearly  eight  billion  dollars. 

The  combined  passenger  and  freight  revenues  ap- 
proximated one  billion  dollars. 

The  percentage  of  cargo  carried  by  American  ships 
was  one-third  of  the  total  in  value  and  forty  per  cent, 
in  volume.  Twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  passengers 
were  transported  in  American  ships. 

Comparing  the  carriage  of  American  foreign  trade  in 
American  ships  during  the  decade  ended  1914  with  that 
of  the  past  decade,  the  figures  disclose  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  and  value  of  cargo  carried  in 
American  ships.  In  the  decade  ended  1914,  the  aver- 
age carried  in  American  ships  was  slightly  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  our  foreign  trade, 
while  in  the  decade  ended  June  30,  1929,  it  averaged 
better  than  thirty-six  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  our  foreign  trade  in  the  decade  just  con- 
cluded has  been  more  than  double  that  of  the  decade 
ending  with  1914,  it  is  significant  that  the  twenty-six 


Japanese  vessels  of  1,240,000  tons,  which  carried  4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  volume;  161  Italian  ships  of 
1,000,000  gross  tons  carried  2^2  per  cent,  of  the  trade; 
150  German  ships  of  890,000  gross  tons  carried  2%  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cargo  volume;  127  Dutch  vessels  of 
677,000  gross  tons  carried  2^i  per  cent,  of  the  foreign 
trade;  122  Danish  ships  of  431,000  gross  tons  carried 
21-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  cargo;  104  Swedish  vessels 
of  418,000  gross  tons  carried  214  per  cent.;  and  90 
French  ships  of  623,000  gross  tons  carried  2  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cargo  tonnage  moved  in  the  water-borne 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  1928. 

Ships  of  18  other  nations  participating  in  the  1928 
water-borne  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  number- 
ed 200  of  785,000  gross  tons.  The  cargo  tonnage  hand- 
led by  these  200  vessels  aggregated  less  than  4 
per  cent,  of  the  total  traffic.  The  nationalities  repre- 
sented by  these  vessels  included:  Spain,  Honduras,  Bel- 
gium, Greece,  Panama,  Brazil,  Danzig,  Mexico,  Nicara- 
gua, Portugal,  Venezuela,  Chile,  Peru,  Finland,  Cuba, 
Russia,  Colombia,  and  Argentina. 

Bulk  commodities  comprising  petroleum,  grain,  su- 
gar, coal,  lumber,  ores,  and  fertilizers  constituted  73 
per  cent,  of  the  total  trade.  The  bulk  traffic  in  tankers 
was  nearly  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade,  the  remain- 
ing 44  per  cent,  being  transported  in  other  types  of 
carriers.  The  total  tonnage  carried  by  vessels  other 
than  tankers  was  approximately    72,000,000    tons,    of 


per  cent,  gain  in  the  transportation  of  our  foreign  trade     which  44,000,000  tons  was  composed  of  dry  bulk  com 


carried  in  American  ships  involved  an  advance  from  an 
annual  average  of  300  million  dollars  during  the  de- 
cade 1905-1914  to  an  average  of  two  billion  six  hundred 
million  dollars  in  the  decade  1920-1929,  an  increase  in 
value  of  more  than  700  per  cent. 

United  States  vessels  of  100  gross  tons  and  over  tak 


modifies.  Of  the  total  40.000.000  tons  carried  by  Am- 
erican flag  ships,  80,000,000  tons,  or  75  per  cent.,  was 
made  up  of  bulk  commodities.  Of  the  total  60,000,000 
tons  carried  by  foreign  flag  ships,  42,000,000  tons,  or 
71  per  cent.,  was  made  up  of  bulk  commodities. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1928,  approximately  70  per  cent,  of 


ing  part  in  our  foreign  trade  during  1928  numbered     the  entire  water-borne  commerce  of  the  United  States 


1811  of  7,462,000  gross  tons,  consisting  of  135  combina- 
tion passenger  and  freight  carriers,  1001  general  cargo 
vessels,  270  tankers,  one  refrigerator,  155  sailing  ships, 
and  249  barges. 

British  vessels  numbered  1734  of  eight  million  gross 
tons  and  included  129  combination  passenger  and 
freight  carriers,  1145  general  cargo  ships,  209  tankers, 
33  refrigerators,  101  sailing  ships,  and  117  barges.  Brit- 
ish vessels  handled  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  vol- 
ume of  our  1928  water-borne  foreign  commerce. 

Other  foreign  flag  vessels  employed  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  1928  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  included  399  Norwegian  ships  of  1,460,000  gross 
tons,  which  carried  8  per  cent.,  of  the  total  trade;  199 


was  carried  in  direct  trade,  the  remaining  80  per  cent, 
being  carried  by  foreign  vessels  plyiiig  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  ports  not  located  in  their 
own  countries. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  growth  of  American  flag 
services  since  1914,  when  the  total  ocean-going  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  employed  in  foreign  and  non- 
contiguous services  consisted  of  fifteen  foreign  ser- 
vices and  five  non-contiguous  services  operating  a  to- 
tal of  112  vessels  of  less  than  600,000  gross  tons. 

At  the  present  time  the  ocean-going  American  mer- 
chant fleet  employed  in  established  lines  in  foreign  and 
non-contiguous  trades  consists  of  671  vessels  of  over 
3,865,000  gross  tons.  This  shows  a  500  per  cent,  in- 
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crease  in  numbers  and  nearly  550  per  cent,  in  tonnage  TranSpOrtatiOll  Trends 

since  1914.     With  few  exceptions  these  vessels  are  ot  ^                                                ^  \  t    A^ 

2000  gross  tons  and  over  and  66  per  cent,  of  the  num-  With  Particular  Reference  to  the  Intercoastal  Trade 

ber  and  65  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  are  now  under  _^  ^^^^  ^    LAPHAM,  president  of  the  American- 
private  ownership.  O  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  made  a  very  mas- 

During  the  height  of   government   activities  in  the  JL\.^g^iy  ^jj^j-ess  to  six  hundred  traffic  men  gathered 

shipping  business  the   United   States   Shipping  Board  ^^^  ^^^  Steamship  Night  of  the  Pacific  Traffic  Associa- 

had   under  its   jurisdiction   in   vessels   contracted   tor.  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  Francisco,  August  13.  His  subject  was  "The 

requisitioned,  commandeered,  seized,  transferred,  chai-  ^^^^^  ^^  modern  transportation  with  particular  refer- 

tered,  and  purchased  4500  ships  of  over  seventeen  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  intercoastal  situation." 

one-half  million  gross  tons.  ^        ^^^   j,igh    spots   of 

This  enormous  tonnage  has  been  reduced  to  the  pre-  .™  .^''^tf^^'de^elopment  in  the  United  States  and 

sent  total  of  less  than  3,280,000  tons    comprising  595  t'^^^P"^*^*  °^  ^^^  ^  ■„  „,thods  and  management  as 

ships  still  remaining  under  control  of  the  Umted  States  ^^^^^  f^'^f/^^^  '^^^  ^    blic  utility  corporations  ashore. 

Shipping  Board,  of  which  229  vessels  of  1,335.000  tons  [^^^abhshea  D5^^  the  parallel  to  the  intercoastal  trade 

are  in  active  service.  ^^  ^^U^^^. 

'^^^  "The  160  odd  vessels  now  operating  in  the  trade  are 

owned,  some  by  close  corporations  with  few  stockhold- 

The   Shiobuildieg   Status  ers;   some  by  corporations  whose  stock  is  much  more 

XllC   vJtliyxjtAA.^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  subsidiaries  of  very  large 

Analysis  of  World  Shipbuilding  by  the  National         corporations  whose  stock  is  very,  very  widely  spread. 

Council  of  American  Shipbuilders  It  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  the  vessels  now  op- 

,     ,      .u     M  f       1      eratine  are  controlled  bv  close   corporations,   and  all 

THE  following  analysis  was  made  by    he  National      lll^^l^^'J^^Zmpete  with  the  larger  transcontinental 
Council  of  American  shipbuilders:    Lloyds  Regis-     tbese je  J  securities  are  held   by  thou- 

ter  of  shipping  states  that  for  vessels  above  100      ^^^^^f  °f '^to,Tholders. 
tons  uross  there  were  2,838,225  tons  gross  under  con-      sanas   ol   sxocKnoiuc  ^     ,  .       .v, 

srucfionn  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  ended  The  intercoastal  lines  are  subject  to  control  b^  the 

lune  30   1929  Shipping  Board  under  the  Shipping  Acts  of  1916  and 

June  30,  19^J.  1920      Unfair  and  discriminatory  practices  are  forbid- 

This  tonnage  was  distributed  as  follows.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  encouraged  to  maintain  stabilized 

Gross  P/^""*      rates  through  the  agency  of  conference  relations,  au- 

Tonnage  of  Total      ^-^^^-^^^  ^^  law  because  Congress  believed  they  were 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 1,453,906  51.3%      beneficial  to  the  shipping  public. 

Ggrmanv  272,444  9.6%  Because  the  rapid  growth  of  the  trade  has  made  the 

■     "  179  968  6  3%      intercoastal  services  an  essential  and  integral  part  ot 

J^'Pf "  ; „  "ofi  6  1%      the  country's  transportation  system,  their  owners  must 

Holland   "■^■406  ^.i /fe      ^^_^^.^^  ^^^^  shippers  expect  the  trade  to  be  conducted 

France  139,316  4.9%,      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  policies  governing  the  conduct 

Russia    -        124,908  4.4%      of  recognized  public   utilities— such  as  the   railroads, 

UNITED  STATES  .  -        119,098  4.2%      the  light  and  power  companies,  and  the  telephone  com- 

^      ,  89  517  3  1%      panies.  While  there  should  be  among  the  intercoastal 

^^f ^"    fo'sei  26%      nnes  the   same  urge  to   seek  public  good-will  as  evi- 

Italy  ll'2l  t.L       denced  during  recent  years  by  the  railroads  and  public 

Denmark 68,009  ^-4%      utilities   companies,   unfortunately   this   urge   has   not 

Other  Countries 144,792  5.1%      ^een  manifested  to  the  extent  it  should  have  been.  Too 

often  has  the  selfish  viewpoint  obscured  the  broader 

Total  2,838,225  100.0%      public  viewpoint. 

,  Looking  at  what  is  happening  in  every  other  busi- 

Of  these  vessels,  21  are  of  15,000  tons  gross  and  ^^^^  .j.  .^  ^^.^  ^^  assume  that  time  will  dissipate  the 
above,  14  being  motorships  and  7  being  steamships.  conflicting  viewpoints  represented  in  the  intercoastal 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  the  United  trade  today.  Accordingly,  it  is  probable  that  fewer  and 
States  occupies  seventh  place  in  tonnage  under  con-  stronger  lines  will  emerge,  and  that  such  ''"f  ]^'"  °® 
struction  more  willing  to  consider  and  better  able  to  fulfill  the 

,   .     ,,  ■  i.  i,„„t  9fi  nno      needs  of  the  shipping  public  than  are  the  present  inter- 

Tonnage  launched  m  this  quarter  was  about  20,000  ^^^^^^V^^^^^s  just  as  other  business  is  merging,  so 
gross  tons  in  excess  of  new  work  begun.  eoast^al  ^^™^^^^^.^^^  ^^.^^,^^  companies  to  follow 

Marine  Engine  Construction  the  modern  trend-witnes^s  the  larger  fo'-^'K"  ''"e^;  t^e 

.    ,.     ,    ,      Cunard.  Roval  Mail,  Hamburg-American,  North  German 
Values  of  reciprocating  and  oil  engines  are  indicated      ^^^^^^    ^^^  French  Line,  and  the  stronger  Italian  steam- 
horsepowers;  for  turbines  are  shaft  horsepowers.  Tur-  ■    '^^.^^     ^^^^    stronger   American    companies    will 
bine  engines  built  in  Germany  are  omitted.                        emerge  with  many  stockholders,  and  will  be  operated. 
Quarter          Quarter           Quarter      Average         j^gt  as  the  rallroads  are  uow  operated,  by  men  born 
jjit^io  Maf.°3t''i929    ju„ iol  1928  ^^^79^3        and  brought  Up  in  the  business. 
Steam   reap    cng's       571,271        573.508       491.750       485,255          rpj^g  recent  coastwise  rate  war  was  a  typically  un- 

St-m  turbmcs  429.700       484  600       214.600       291,498      ^^^^^sary  and  foolish  affair,  belonging  to  an  age  that 

O'l  ^"g-""  l,1^0.9bi     '■"8.675     1.-5-960   ^^^730      .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  pj^^^  .^  ^^^  p^^s^^t  order.  Mod- 
Total  horsepower  ..     2.251.934    2.296,783     1,959.310    2.046,483      em  business   demands   more  and  more  that  cards  be 
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played  face  up  on  the  table.  The  public  wants  to  know 
the  facts  of  anything  that  affects  it.  and  just  as  the 
Kellogg  Treaty  calls  for  positions  openly  taken  and 
stated,  so  will  public  opinion  demand  that  bigger  busi- 
ness do  likewise. 

Let  me  repeat  that  times  do  change,  and  whatever 
the  different  aspects  of  these  changes  may  be,  they 
have  all  a  common  character  and  a  common  trend — 
away  from  the  old  individualistic  order;  away  from  the 
individual  responsibility  and  independence — and  to- 
ward mutual  action,  and  public  interdependence.  The 
day  is  past  for  the  man  or  the  institution  to  play  a  lone 
hand  on  a  large  scale.  Our  social  life  and  our  economic 
structure  are  too  ramified  and  complicated  for  that." 


Task 

N  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  railroading, 
foreign  trade,  and  business  generally  the  United 
States  has  attained  world  preeminence.  The  main 
task  of  the  Shipping  Board  now  is  to  help  American 
business  men  in  their  effort  to  duplicate  this  success 
in  the  field  of  shipping,  following  the  policies  of  aid 
laid  down  in  the  shipping  act  of  1916  and  the  merchant 
marine  acts  of  1920  and  1928. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Shipping  Board  first  built  the 
greatest  merchant  fleet  which  has  ever  been  con- 
structed in  so  short  a  time.  Then  it  developed  the  great- 
est network  of  ocean-going  passenger  and  cargo  liners 
which  has  ever  been  established  in  so  short  a  period 
of  years.  Starting  at  the  very  bottom,  it  built  up  ser- 
vice and  good  will  and  developed  traffic  so  rapidly  that 
the  newly  established  lines  are  already  able,  with  the 
aid  of  our  new  laws,  to  hold  their  own  in  competition 
against  the  oldest  and  best  established  of  their  foreign 
rivals.  And  now  the  Shipping  Board  has  shown  itself 
to  be  just  as  energetic  in  effecting  its  voluntary  retire- 
ment from  the  shipping  field  in  favor  of  private  Ameri- 
can operators  as  it  was  energetic  and  successful  in 
entering  it  during  the  confused  period  which  followed 
the  war,  when  private  capital  was  as  yet  reluctant  to 
make  investments  in  ocean  shipping. 

When  the  Shipping  Board  was  set  up  by  the  shipping 
act  of  September,  1916,  its  most  important  functions 
were  to  be,  not  Government  operation,  but  the  encour- 
agement and  development  of  a  merchant  marine  and 
the  regulation  of  carriers  by  water  engaged  in  the 
foreign  and  interstate  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
From  these  general  responsibilities  its  attention  has 
been  largely  drawn  first  to  actual  construction  and 
then  actual  operation  of  vessels.  With  the  sale  of  the 
United  States  Lines  and  other  services,  the  Shipping 
Board  is  now  in  a  position  to  give  more  attention  to 
carrying  out  its  original  functions  of  aiding  and  regu- 
lating private  shipping  and,  in  general,  promoting  the 
ocean  transportation  that  is  essential  for  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

.  (From  speech  by  Hon.  Sol.  Bloom  of  New  York  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.) 


The  California  School  Ship 

SSEIMBLY  Bill  No.  253  became  part  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Statutes  in  June.  This  bill  provides 

^an   appropriation   of   $150,000    for    the   biennial 

period  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  California  State 
School  Ship  for  training  merchant  marine  officers  and 


Ms 


provides  also  for  a  commission  to  manage  this  school 
as  a  part  of  the  state  department  of  education. 

The  commission  is  to  consist  of  five  men  including 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  who  is  to  be  ex- 
officio  its  executive  head.  The  other  four  (three  prac- 
tical steamship  men  and  one  business  man)  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor.  To  date  no  appointments 
have  been  announced,  although  there  is  much  talk  of 
many  candidates.  There  should  be  no  political  juggling 
with  these  appointments.  No  salary  is  provided  for 
commissioners  and  there  can  hardly  be  even  an  expense 
account.  It  will  take  the  strictest  economy  to  operate 
within  the  budget.  The  commissioners  will  therefore 
need  to  be  men  of  executive  ability  who,  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  business  or  occupations,  are  naturally  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  school  ship  and  can  af- 
ford to  give  it  the  necessary  time  and  attention  with- 
out direct  compensation. 

We  would  therefore  suggest  that  this  commission 
should  be  so  constituted  as  to  represent  the  American 
shipowners  of  California  and  that  this  can  best  be  ac- 
complished through  the  advice  of  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association  and  the  Shipowners'  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  would  suggest  also  that,  inso- 
far as  it  is  practical,  the  commission  should  represent 
all  of  California. 

American  shipowners  of  California  should  be  fully 
represented  because  of  these  facts: 

(1)  The  training  given  on  this  school  ship  will  be 
for  the  purpose  of  training  California  boys  in  prepar- 
ation for  work  as  officers  in  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  they  will,  on  graduation,  be  looking  for 
placement  on  the  American  merchant  vessels  owned  in 
and  operated  out  of  California  ports.  Therefore  the 
school  ship  and  its  system  of  training  should  be  corre- 
lated as  closely  as  possible  with  the  practical  operation 
of  those  vessels. 

(2)  The  school  ship  will  be  visiting  many  ports 
around  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  will  be  requiring  many 
snd  various  services  at  those  ports.  A  close  tie  up  with 
the  shipowners  will  bring  to  the  ship  on  such  visits  in 
foreign  ports  the  free  use  of  many  facilities  which 
might  otherwise  be  unavailable  and  will  save  much 
trouble  and  expense  in  the  operation  of  the  vessel. 

(3)  The  appropriation  is  small  enough  under  pres- 
ent costs;  so  that  only  the  most  intelligent  economy 
will  enable  anything  like  a  worthy  program  to  be  main- 
tained; and  the  shipowner  is  the  only  class  available 
for  this  commission  that  has  had  any  experience  in 
practicing  operating  economy  afloat. 

Governor  Young  should  use  great  care  in  selecting 
the  members  of  this  commission  and  should  seek  the 
advice  of  old  experienced  California  shipowners  who 
ai-e  developing  the  far  flung  trade  routes  of  California 
ports  and  to  whose  ships  the  graduates  of  this  nautical 
school  will  naturally  come  for  their  life  work. 
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Geared  Turbiner  HmmiLiula 

Steam  Navigation  Company 


JNCE  more  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation 
Company  of  Honolulu  has  taken  a  new  Bethle- 
hem-built steamer  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  for 
service  in  Hawaiian  waters.  This  vessel  is  equipped 
wi^h  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube  boilers  supplying 
steam  to  Westinghouse  geared  turbines  of  the  same 
type  fitted  into  the  Waialeale  and  the  Hualalai.  The 
new  craft  is  named  Humuula,  which  is  the.Hav.^"an 
name  for  a  certain  hard  red  stone  from  which  the  is- 
landers formerly  fashioned  axes  and  other  edged  tools. 
The  Humuula  has  an  over-all  length  of  218  ^f*  l 
inches,  a  length  between  perpendiculars  of  210  teet  J 
inches  a  molded  beam  of  38  feet,  a  depth  molded  to 
main  deck  of  17  feet,  a  loaded  draft  of  14  feet  and  a 
deadweight  capacity  of  about  800  tons;  with  cabin  ac- 
commodations for  36  passengers. 

As  will  be  noted  on  the  inboard  profile  herewith  the 
hull  below  the  main  deck  is  divided  into  six  water-tight 
compartments  by  five  water-tight  bulkheads  These 
compartments,  from  bow  to  stern  comprise  he  fore- 
peak  tank  arranged  for  liquid  ballast  or  fuel  oil  the 
deep  ballast  tank  and  chain  locker.  No.  1  eargo  hold 
No  2  cargo  hold,  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  and  the 
after  peak  tank  arranged  for  fresh  water  storage. 

The  crew's  quarters  are  arranged  in  the  forecastle  on 
the  main  deck.  Engineers  are  quartered  on  the  main 
deck  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  engine  room  casing 
with  the  galley  and  crew's  mess  on  the  port  side.  Att 
of  the  engine  room  casing  is  the  dining  saloon  with 
comfortable  seating  for  28.  Steward,  cooks,  and  wait- 
ers are  housed  aft  of  the  dining  saloon.  Passenger  ac- 
commodations are  arranged  on  the  poop  and  shade 
decks  aft. 

The  Humuula  is  a  single-screw  vessel  and  is  propel- 
led by  a  Westinghouse  geared  turbine  unit  that  is  prac- 


tically a  duplicate  of  those  used  on  each  side  of  the 
twfn  screw  installations  on  the  Waialeale  and  the  Hua- 
lalai. These  two  vessels  have  been  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful-therefore  this  third  order.  The  new  method 
of  gear  cutting  and  new  turbine  design  Perfected  by 
Westinghouse  at  South  Philadelphia  have  result  dm  a 
machinery  installation  on  these  three  vessels  that  is 
practically  free  from  noise  and  vibration. 

This  installation,  designed  and  built  by  the  Westing- 
house Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  comprises  a 
Westinghouse  combined  impulse  reaction  type,  com- 
plete-expansion turbine  mounted  on  top  of  a  Westing- 
house 2-pass  type,  surface  condenser  and  driving  the 
propeller  shaft  through  Westinghouse  double  reduction 
gearing.  This  turbine  develops  2000  horsepower  at  3600 
revolutions  a  minute  turbine  speed  with  steam  at  265 
pounds  gauge  pressure,  75  degrees  Fahrenheit  super- 
heat and  28^..-inch  vacuum.  Under  these  conditions  the 
turbine  drivel  the  propeller  shaft  at  120  reWut.ons  a 
minute,  corresponding  to  a  ship  speed  "f/  ''"I'L™' 
than  13  knots.  (A  complete  description  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  nozzles  and  of  the  turbine  design  will  be  found 
in  the  article  on  the  steamship  Hualalai  published  in 
the  July  1929  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  )  'Two 
Westinghouse  35-kilowatt  turbo-generatmg  sets  tur- 
nish    electricity   for    lighting     and    electric     auxiliary 

''°St"am  for  this  plant  is  supplied  by  two  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  marine  water-tube  boilers  with  superimposed 
superheaters.  Each  boiler  has  3067  square  feet  of  heat- 
ing surface  and  is  built  for  service  pressure  of  280 
pounds.  Thev  are  equipped  for  oil-burning  with  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  Cuvama-type  mechanical  atomization  burn- 
ers arranged  "for  either  natural  or  assisted  draft.  Each 
boiler  is  served  by  an  electric  motor-driven  blower  built 
bv  Western  Blower  Company  of  Seattle,  and  is  equipped 


Inboard  profile  of  the  geared  turbine,  single  screw,  steamer  Humuula. 
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Upper  left,  pilot  house  showing  Rich  smoke  detection  cabinet  and  Derby  f.re  alarm  indicator.  Upper  right,  forecastle  deck  fcamrmg 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  winches.  Center  left  and  right,  two  views  in  the  galley  featuring  Ray  oil  burning  range  and  lav  sh  use  of  Monel 
metal      Lower    two  views  in  the  engine  room  showing  the  Wcslinghouse  combined  impulse  reaction  turbmc  with  double  rcduc!ion  gears. 
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with   Diamond   Power   Specialty    Company   Model    G-2 
marine  type  soot  blowers. 

Warren  reciprocating  pumps,  supplied  by  the  West- 
ern Engineering  Company  of  San  Francisco,  are  used 
for  such  important  engine  room  services  as  mam  boiler 
feed,  fire  and  bilge,  fuel  oil  transfer  and  firing,  sani- 
tary and  fresh  water,  and  lubricating  service. 

Western  Engineering  Company  supplied  also  the 
Davis  Engineering  Company's  Paracoil  type  feed  water 
heaters  and  Luboil  coolers,  the  Diamond  soot  blowers 
mentioned  above,  and  the  Kingsbury  thrust  bearings 
for  the  main  turbine  drive.  This  firm  manufactured  and 
installed  the  Vortex  type  Hickman  air  separator  which 
is  installed  in  the  main  feed  line  adjacent  to  the  feed 
water  heater.  This  separator  protects  boiler  tubes,  pip- 
ing, and  condenser  tubes  against  corrosion. 

A  De  Laval  oil  purifier  insures  clean  lubricating  oil 
for  turbines  and  gears.  Cory  engine  room  telegraph 
and  Sperry  revolutions  indicator  connect  engine  room 
and  bridge.  Ranarex  carbon  dioxide  indicators  and  Ty- 
cos  stack  temperature  indicators  enable  the  engineer 
to  keep  check  on  combustion  conditions. 

The  windlass,  capstans,  and  steering  engine  are  of 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  make,  steam  drive, 
and  of  ample  capacity  for  the  job. 

Very  generous  cargo  handling  equipment  is  provided, 
comprising  one  5-ton  and  four  2-ton  steel  cargo  booms 
served  by  four  8-  by  8-inch  double  cylinder  steam  cargo 
winches  "of  the  well  known  speedy  quiet  running  Allan 
Cunningham  make  that  has  become  so  popular  for  pas- 
senger vessels.  These  winches  were  supplied  by  the 
Western  Engineering  Company  of  San  Francisco. 

Weule  compasses  and  a  Weule  electric  sounding  ma- 
chine are  installed  in  the  pilot  house  and  bridge.  Hough 
and  Egbert  of  San  Francisco  supplied  a  Lux  fire  ex- 
tinguishing system,  protecting  the  engine  and  boiler 
rooms.  A  Rich  smoke  detection  installation  protecting 
spaces  below  main  deck,  and  a  Derby  fire  alarm  sys- 
tem protects   passenger  accommodations. 

The  galley  is  quite  remarkable  for  a  ship  of  this  size. 
It  serves  also  as  pantry  and  its  fixed  furniture  is  elab- 
orately faced  with  Monel  Metal,  which,  combined  with 
the  red  tile  floor  and  white  bulkheads  and  ceiling,  gives 
a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The  range  is  from  the  W. 
S.  Ray  Mfg.  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  equipped  with 
the  famous  Ray  rotary  oil  burner.  The  Dohrmann  Ho- 
tel Supply  Company  of  San  Francisco  arranged  and 
outfitted  "this  galley  and  furnished  the  usual  electric 
egg  boilers,  toasters,  etc. 

A  Frick  refrigerating  unit  takes  care  of  cold  storage 
for  galley  stores  and  refrigerated  cargo  and  supplies 
cold  drinking  water. 

The  draperies  and  much  of  the  furnishings  are  from 
Bernard,  Inc.,  San  Francisco.  The  Simmons  Company 
supplied  the  beds.  Hill,  Hubbell  Company  furnished  red 
lead,  Bitumastic,  and  Linatol  floor  covering.  The  Am- 
erican Faint  Company's  bottom  paint  was  used  on  the 
hull.  On  exposed  steel  decks  Thorkote  covering  protects 
the  metal. 

The  Humuula  carries  three  surf  boats  and  a  motor 
launch,  all  of  which  were  built  by  George  Kneass  & 
Sons  of  San  Francisco. 

On  her  trials,  the  Humuula  made  13  knots  easily,  and 
has  considerable  reserve  power  for  spurts  if  necessary. 


From  Pacific  Marine  Review, 


Ira  A.  Campbell  has  returned  from  a  professional 
visit  to  San  Francisco  and  will  resume  charge  of  our 
legal  log." 

The  steamer  Minnesota  is  expected  to  reach  this 
coast  about  November  20. 

Nine  new  wooden  steamers  built  by  Pacific  Coast 
shipyards  were  listed: 

Cabrillo.  Built  by  Muller  at  San  Pedro,  with  machin- 
ery by  United  Engineering  Works  of  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  for  Wilmington  Transportation  Company. 
F  A  Kilbourne.  Built  by  Bendixen  Yards,  Euieka, 
with  machinery  by  Fulton  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
7oi  Watsonville  Transportation  Co.,  overnight  service 
between  Watsonville  landing  and  San  Francisco  with 
fruits,  berries,  and  vegetables.  „,     ,      -  ,.  p^^; 

Arabs.  Tugboat  built  by  Fulton  Iron  Works  foi  Paci- 
fic Mail  Steamship  Company. 

Fernwood.  Key  System  ferry  built  by  John  Dickie, 
Oakland,  with  machinery  by  Sullivan  of  New  York. 

Norwood.  Built  by  Hall  Bros,  at  Winslow,  Washing- 
ton  for  Sudden  &  Christensen. 

Northland.  Built  by  Bendixen  at  Eui-eka  with  mach- 
inery by  the  Fulton  Iron  Works,  for  E.  J.  Dodge  of  San 

^Vanguard.  Built  by  Bendixen,  with  machinery  by  Ful- 
ton, for  E.  J.  Dodge. 

Cascade.  Built  by  Bendixen,  with  machmeiy  by  t  ni- 
ton  for  Charles  R.  McCormick  of  San  Francisco. 

Robert  Dollar.  Built  by  Bendixen,  with  machinery  by 
Risdon  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  for  the  Robert  Dol- 
lar Company.  .  ,     .„  .,  „, 

An  interesting  fact  anent  these  nine  vessels  is  that 
seven  of  the  nine  were  equipped  with  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
water-tube  boilers.  (l^^3 

The 

THE  Danish  training  ship  Kobenhaben,  long  over- 
due and  practically  given  up,  adds  another  to  the 
long  list  of  sea  mysteries,  and  our  hearts  go  out 
in  sympathy  to  the  families  and  friends  of  her  olti- 
cers,  crew,  and  cadets  and  to  the  East  Asiatic  Com- 
pany, owners  of  the  vessel. 

This  vessel  was  built  by  Ramage  and  Ferguson  of 
Leith,  Scotland,  in  1921,  designed  especially  for  world- 
wide tramp  service  in  the  training  of  cadets  for  officers 
in  the  Danish  merchant  marine.  Her  steel  hull  was 
built  to  Lloyd's  special  survey  100-A-l  and  she  was 
rio-ged  as  a  five-masted  bark  and  equipped  with  an 
auxiliary  Burmeister  &  Wain,  4-cylinder,  600-brake 
horsepower  engine  driving  a  special  propeller.  She  was 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  modern  training  ships 
afloat,  designed  and  equipped  especially  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
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Thirty- Five  Foot  Columbia  River  Waterway  Finally 
After  50  Year  Fight 


Bv  Chas.  F.  A.  Mann. 


ULMINATING  more  than  a 
half  century  of  incessant 
'  work  by  the  city  and  port  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  comes  the  an- 
nouncement of  Major  -  General 
Edgar  Jadwin,  chief  of  the  United 
States  Army  Engineers,  that  his  de- 
partment has  formally  approved  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  calling  for  the  perma- 
nent enlargement  of  the  existing 
100-mile  channel  from  Portland  to 
the  sea  to  a  depth  of  35  feet  and  a 
width  of  500  to  600  feet.  This  long- 
awaited  decision  virtually  means 
that  the  final  improvement  of  the 
Columbia  Channel  will  soon  be  un- 
der way,  and  that  Portland  will  be 
on  a  parity  with  other  Northwest 
ports  and  accessible  to  practically 
every  ship  that  sails  on  the  Pacific. 

No  more  fascinating  piece  of  en- 
gineering than  taming  the  eccentric 
Columbia  river  has  ever  been  car- 
ried on  anywhere  in  the  world.  Be- 
ginning in  1878,  work  toward  mak- 
ing the  channel  permanently  navi- 
gable to  deep  water  craft  was  be- 
gun, followed  by  the  construction  of 
the   famous    jetties   at    the    mouth 
near  Astoria  and  the  building    of 
wing  jetties  to  narrow  the  river  and 
speed   its  flow    in  order    that    the 
heavy  silt  would  be  carried  out  to 
sea.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  har- 
bor work  ever  done  has  been  com- 
pleted   by    the    Port     of     Portland 
Commission,  whose  task  it  is  to  maintain  the  Portland 
Harbor  and  care  for  the  Willamette  River  to  its  union 
with  the  Columbia,  below  Vancouver,  Washington,  and 
establish  a  deep  water  harbor  system  on  the  shallow 
Willamette,  all  100  miles  from  tidewater.  Four  of  the 
largest  hydraulic  dredges  in  the  world,  including  the 
giant  Clackamas,  with  3400  horsepower  diesel-electric 
drive,  have  been   designed  and  built  by  Portland  en- 
gineers to  create  and  maintain  this  fine  harbor  and  for 
the  construction  of  one  of  the  finest  airports  on  the 
Pacific  Coast— the  Swan  Island  airport,  largely  made 
from  the  discharge  of  the  dredges. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  General  Jadwin  calls  for  an 
initial  expenditure  of  $1,366,000  and  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  about  $665,000  for  maintenance,  and 
use  by  the  Army  Engineers  of  the  four  dredges  be- 
longing to  the  Port  of  Portland  Commission  for  at  least 
six  months  of  the  year,  with  no  cost  to  the  government 


Aerial  view  of  the  northern  portion  of  Portland's  waterfront  oi 
In  the  upper  center  may  be  seen  the  straightening  of  the  cha 
airport  on  Swan  Island. 


the  Willamette  River, 
inel  and  the  mtmidpal 


tions  to  the  existing  terminal  facilities.  Bids  were 
opened  for  the  construction  of  $30,000  work  of  improve- 
ments to  Portland's  Municipal  Terminal  No.  4,  and  the 
July  movements  of  cargo  in  the  Columbia  River  district 
exceed  all  previous  records.  Approximately  7,000,000 
tons  per  year  move  out  of  the  Columbia.  The  second 
consignment  of  silk  to  arrive  in  Portland  came  when 
the  Rhine  Maru  landed  August  7  with  a  $3,500,000 
cargo  of  raw  silk  bound  for  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

Portland  is  again  attracting  notice  as  a  shipbuilding 
center.  One  of  the  busiest  yards  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  the  big  plant  of  the  Albina  Marine  Iron  Works.  At  the 
present  time  three  lightships  are  building  for  the  gov- 
ernment at  a  total  contract  price  of  $552,616,  the  first 
one  being  ready  for  delivery  around    September    15. 
The  big  dredge  Clackamas  is  busily  engaged  in  re- 
moving a  sandbar  near  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette 
River,    while   the   Port   of   Vancouver,   Washington,  is 
except  actual  operating  expenses.  Under  the  terms  of      deepening  the  channel  to  30  feet.  Two  great  bridges  are 
this  act,  the  Port  Commission  must  maintain  the  mini-      now  being  built  across  the  Willamette  and  the  Colum- 


mum  depth  of  the  Willamette  from  the  Inner  harbor  to 
its  junction  with  the  Columbia. 

With  a  channel  35  feet  deep  and  500-600  feet  wide,  a 
tremendous  gain  in  river  shipping  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, and  plans  are  already  afoot  for  e.xtensive  addi- 


bia,  one  at  Portland  and  the  other  at  Longview,  involv- 
ing cost  of  over  $9,000,000.  These  great  structures  rise 
over  200  feet  above  the  river.  And  no  end  seems  yet  in 
sight  for  the  rapid  gain  in  commerce  or  physical  im- 
provement on  this  great  inland  waterway. 


Mi 
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Three  Notable  Passenger  Liners 

The  Bremen, 


The  Asama  Maru,  and  The  Britannic 


THE  shipyards  of  the  world  are 
turning  out  some  magnificent 
passenger  liners  this  year. 
Three  are  focusing  public  attention. 
First,  the  Bremen,  with  her  capture 
of  the  Atlantic  speed  record  so  long 
held  by  the  JIauretania;  second,  the 
Asama  Maru.  largest  motorship  and 
largest  passenger  liner  yet  built  in 
Asia;  third,  the  Britannia,  largest 
motorship  built  in  Great  Britain. 

A   short   account  of   these   three 
ships  follows: 

THE  BREMEN 

On  July  22  the  new  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  passenger  liner  Bremen 
entered  New  York  harbor  on  her 
maiden  voyage,  4  days,  17  hours, 
42  minutes  from  Chei-bourgh,  there- 
by establishing  a  new  record  for 
transatlantic  passages.  The  best 
previous  time  (.5  days,  2  hours,  34 
minutes)  was  set  up  in  1927  by  the 
steamship  Mauretania,  22  year  old 
Cunarder.  The  average  hourly  speed 
for  the  Bremen's  run  was  27.83 
knots,  the  average  for  the  last  24 
hours  was  29.6  knots;  so  that  it  is 
very  evident  the  Bremen's  machin- 
ery" was  not  pushed  anywhere  near 
its  limit  in  making  the  record. 
In  fact,  many  marine  experts  expect 
to  see  this  vessel  hang  up  an  aver- 
age of  30  knots  or  better  for  the 
entire  crossing. 

With  her  twin  sister,  the  Europa, 


this  new  transatlantic  blue  ribbon 
holder  represents  the  highest  devel- 
opment to  date  in  naval  architec- 
ture, in  marine  engineering,  and 
in  passenger  comfort.  According  to 
figures  published  by  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  her  principal  char- 
acteristics are: 

Length  over-all,  938  feet. 

Beam,  98  feet. 

Depth,  main  deck  amidships,  54  ft. 

Draft,  32  feet. 

Displacement  at  draft,  tons  49,200 

Normal  horsepower,  100,000. 

Normal  speed,  knots,  27. 

Overload  trial  horsepower,  130,000 

Corresponding  speed,  knots,  29. 

Daily  fuel  at  28  knots,  tons  830. 

Steam  pressure,  pounds,  330. 

Steam   temperature,    total,    degrees 
F.  700. 

Number  of  screws,  4. 

Bremen's  machinery  was  design- 
ed and  built  under  the  supervision 
of  the  great  German  expert  on  tur- 
bine design.  Dr.  Bauer;  and  Dr. 
Hein  was  responsible  for  her  hull 
design.  In  a  talk  at  a  New  York 
luncheon  given  in  his  honor  just 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Bremen,  Dr. 
Bauer  said,  "I  am  convinced  that 
no  other  arrangement  could  be 
adopted  than  that  of  the  four- 
shaft  turbine  drive  with  single  re- 
duction gearing  and  oil-fired  water- 
tube  boilers  with  comparatively 
high  steam  pressure  and  high  super- 


heat. The  chief  principle  followed 
was  to  combine  light  weights  with 
the  greatest  strength  of  all  parts." 
As  developed  the  propulsion  plant 
consists  of  four  independent  sets 
of  triple  expansion,  single  reduction 
gear  turbines.  The  high  pressure 
turbine  is  mounted  astraddle  of  the 
intermediate  and  low  pressure,  and 
each  stage  operates  through  its  own 
pinion.  For  normal  power,  the  tur- 
bines operate  at  1800  revolutions 
a  minute  and  the  propellers  at  180. 
The  propellers  are  four  bladed,  5. 
meters  diameter  and  pitch,  and  11 
square  meters  area.  Steam  is  sup- 
plied by  20  water-tube  boilers  of 
the  German  naval  type;  eleven  are 
double-ended  and  nine  single-ended. 
These  boilers  are  in  two  groups 
widely  separated.  Extraordinary 
care  is  taken  to  insulate  against 
heat  losses.  The  auxiliary  power 
plant  includes  four  560-kilowatt 
diesel  engine  driven  generating 
sets. 

The  passenger  accommodations 
of  these  two  new  German  ships  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves;  and  the 
Bremen  has  been  given  a  special 
new  rating  as  Class  A  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Conference.  Her  glass  en- 
closed promenade  deck,  20  feet  wide 
on  each  side,  runs  practically  the 
entire  length  of  the  superstructure, 
and  the  boat  deck  gives  a  full  width 
sweep   for   deck  sports.    The  boats 


No«h  Ge^an  Lloyd  Uner  Bremen,  ready  .o  be  deUve„d  a.  her  builders,   .he  Deutchse  Schi«  u.   Maschinenbau  A.G.,  Weser, 

the  fastest  passenger  liner  afloat. 
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mounted  between  the 
of  the  Bremen. 


are  carried,  each  on  its  own  davits,     Gross  tonnage,  16,500, 
at  a  height  which  permits  walking     Sea  speed,  knots,  19. 


under  their  keels,  giving  an  open 
promenade  from  rail  to  rail. 

Provision  is  made  for  2200  class 
passengers,  divided  as  follows:  800 
first,  300  second,  500  tourist,  600 
third.  The  crew  numbers  950.  In  the 
first  class  there  are  180  bedrooms 
with  private  bath  and  100  bed- 
rooms with  private  showers.  All 
staterooms  in  all  classes  are  fitted 
with  porcelain  washstands  and  run- 
ning hot  and  cold  water. 

An  entire  deck,  E,  is  used  for  din- 
ing rooms   for  the  various   classes 


Engine    power,    brake    horsepower. 

15,500. 

The  main  power  plant  consists  of 
four  8-cylinder,  Sulzer  marine  type. 
2-cycle,  single-acting  engines.  Cy- 
linders are  680  millimeters  bore,  with 
piston  stroke  of  1000  millimeters. 
Scavenging  air  is  supplied  from 
three  electrically  driven  blowers. 
Each  of  these  engines  is  directly 
connected  to  one  of  the  four  propel- 
ler shafts,  and  each  develops  3875 
brake  horsepower  at  115  to  120  re- 
volutions a  minute.  The  fuel  oil  ca- 
pacity is  about  3100  tons;  and  it  is 


and  galleys  are  located  on  F  deck  estimated  that  the  daily  consump 

immediately  below.  The  first  class  tion  at  ITi-j  knots  speed  needed  for 

dining  room  seats  over  600  at  small  the  scheduled  run  will  be  about  65 

tables.  The  first  class  lounge  is  60  t-,m. 


feet  by  185  feet. 

In  short,  the  Bremen  is  not  only 
the  fastest  but  the  most  modernly 
equipped  passenger  liner  afloat  to- 
day, and  her  machinery  is  so  well 
balanced,  her  hull  so  well  designed, 
that  the  speed  and  the  completeness 
of  equipment  are  maintained  quiet- 
ly and  without  vibration. 

THE   ASAMA   MARU 

On  October  5  next,  the  Asama 
Maru  will  clear  from  Nagasaki  for 
San  Francisco,  arriving  about  Oc- 
tober 25.  On  her  builder's  trials  on 
August  10  she  is  said  to  have  made 
a  speed  of  21  knots.  As  the  largest 
vessel  yet  built  in  Japan,  she  has 
excited  considerable  interest  in  ma- 
rine circles.  Her  principal  dimen- 
sions are: 
Length      between      perpendiculars, 

560'0". 
Beam  molded,  72'0". 
Depth  molded,  42'6". 


Engines    for    the    Asama    Maru 


^  Pacific  r^ 
Marme^eview 

were  built  in  Winterthur.  Switzer- 
land, and  shipped  to  Japan  to  be 
erected  by  Mitsubishi  Yosen  Kaisha 
at  Nagasaki.  The  Japanese  firm 
built  a  similar  set  for  the  Atsuta 
Maru,  a  sister  vessel  to  be  finished 
shortly.  Chichibu  Maru,  another 
sister,  is  building  at  the  Yokohama 
Dockj'ard  and  is  to  be  powered  with 
twin  screw  Burmeister  &  Wain  dou- 
ble-acting diesels. 

THE  BRITANNIC 

On  the  third  of  August  the  motor- 
.•;hip  Britannic  was  launched  from 
the  Harland  &  Wolff  Yards  at  Bel- 
fast for  the  New  York-Liverpool 
service  of  the  White  Star  Line.  She 
is  680  feet  long,  82  feet  beam,  mold- 
ed;  43  feet  9  inches  depth  molded; 
and  of  27,840  gross  tonnage. 

The  Britannic  will  be  equipped 
and  outfitted  with  every  modern 
convenience  for  the  comfort  of  the 
traveling  public.  Her  power  plant 
will  consist  of  two  Harland  &  Wolff 
B.  &  W.  double-acting,  4-cycle,  di- 
I'ectly  reversible  engines,  with  ten 
840-milimeter-bore  cylinders  and  a 
piston  stroke  of  1500  milimeters. 
Independent  diesel  compressor  sets 
provide  injection  and  maneuvering 
air.  Each  propulsion  engine  deve- 
lops 10,000  brake  horsepower,  and 
they  are  figured  to  give  the  vessel 
a  sea  speed  of  17  knots.  Four  diesel 
driven  generating  sets  having  a 
combined  capacity  of  2000  kilowatts 
will  provide  auxiliary  power  and 
lights. 

The  Britannic  will  be  the  largest 
British  motorship  and  the  largest 
liner  on  the  New  York-Liverpool 
run.  H 


The   White    Star    motor   passenger    liner    Britannic 
from  a  sketch  made  expressly  for  Pacific  Marin 


ill    appear    when    completed, 
by  R.  C.  W.  Courtney. 
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Terminal  Economy  and  Cargo  Management 

Are  the  Facilities  of  Our  Pacific  Coast  Ports  Adequate  From 
a  Steamship  Executive's  Viewpoint? 

Bv  A    F    Haines,  Vice-President,  American  Mail  Line. 
■       ■      ■  Seattle.* 


THE  subject,  "Are  the  facilities  of  our  Pacific 
Coast  ports  adequate  from  a  steamship  executne  = 
viewpoint,"  is  as  long  as  the  shore  I«^  "^  ^^ 
Pacific  Coast,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend  much 
time  and  study  of  the  various  ports  and  their  facilities 
before  it  would  be  possible  to  pamt  a  picture  of  much 
value.  In  the  time  allotted,  only  a  few  generalities  can 
be  set  forth. 

Economy  of  operation  is  one  of  the  f  ^t;°"/'^^f='- 
tions  of  the  steamship  owner.  Terminal  and  handling 
charges  amount  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
freight  revenue  received.  Therefore,  the  steamship 
owner  is  vitally  interested  in  terminal  facilities.  The 
better  your  docks  are  constructed  and  the  more  up-to- 
date  and  efficient  equipment  that  is  provided  for  the 
movement  of  cargo,  the  more  shipping  will  be  created 
and  attracted  to  the  port. 

While  our  port  facilities  may  possibly  be  adequate 
for  todaVs  business,  they  are  certainly  not  adequate 
for  the  future.  The  volume  of  business  at  our  Pacific 
ports  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  port  facilities  must 
keen  pace  The  port  that  does  not  provide  ample  ade- 
quate up  to-date  facilities  will  rapidly  fall  behind. 
Bulk  Cargoes 
It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  first  ton  of  bulk 
wheat  was  shipped  from  the  Pacific  Coast;  but  now  i 
Ts  necessan-  to  have  large  bulk  grain  elevators  at  many 
of  our  poris  for  this  trade.  It  was  the  >"tercoastal 
Steamers,  requiring  rapid  turn-around,  tha  fo-e^  he 
mills  to  stack  lumber  in  shng  loads  instead  of  fore  ng 
^e  vessels  to  handle  the  lumber  piece  by  piece  on  the 
wharf  and  then  drag  it  from  100  to  200  fee  with  the 
chip's  gear.  These  are  merely  samples  of  the  mnun^er- 
able  changes  and  improvements  in  handling  methods 
that  have  already  come  about,  and  many  more  are  badly 

"It'erv  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Vancouver  to 
San  Diego  will  shortly  require  additional  and  more 
modern  terminal  facilities.  Ample  berthing  ^Pa«  /o^ 
The  ever  increasing  number  of  vessels  is  important  in 
order  to  avoid  delay  to  the  steamers.  More  cranesfoi 
LdTng  and  discharging  must  be  added  at  various 
ports.  Mechanical  carriers  for  moving  cargo  to  and 
?rom  ship's  tackle  and  to  and  from  cars  and  trucks 
should  be  carefully  planned  for  the  sake  of  economy 
and  .peed.  More  conveyors,  wharf  elevators,  additional 
railwrv  track  facilities,  both  depressed  and  surface 
tracks,"  are  all  necessary.  Fuel  oil  pipe  lines  must  be 

aid  under  the  piers  to  ship  side  so  that  bunkering  may 
be   accomplished   while    loading    and    discharging,   m 

order  to  save  time  and  expense  of  shifting. 

Cargo  oil  in  bulk  is  a  growing  trade,  and  ''"<'>:  ^<[>- 

vice  requires  oil  tanks  adjacent  to  or  underneath  the 

discharging  berths,  so  that  oil  can  be  pumped  direct 

from  the  steamer  into  these  tanks. 

Warehouses   should   have   concrete   floors,   not   only 

for  durabilitv,  but  for  the  smooth  and  easy  handling  ot 

cargo   The  warehouses  must  be  provided  with  charging 


*Paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Pacific  and  Fa 
Tacoma.  July  12.  1929. 
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Stations  for  electric  trucks  and  with  fully  equipped 
garages  for  the  gasoline  trucks.  Additional  cold  storage 
space  is  required  at  several  ports  on  the  Pacific  to  take 
care  of  the  rapidly  growing  trade  to  the  Orient.  Europe, 
and  South  America. 

Passenger  facilities  must  not  be  overlooked.  Our  ports 
have  a  growing  water  passenger  traffic;  but  heretofore 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  handling  ot 
passengers  at  terminals.  They  are  required  to  weave 
their  wav  through  piles  of  cargo  and  get  aboard  the 
best  way  thev  can.  The  day  of  the  single  deck  ware- 
house for  deep  water  business  has  about  passed;  all 
new  constructions  should  be  of  two  floors,  with  ample 
passenger  facilities  on  the  second  floor;  but  also  with 
sufficient  carrying  capacity  for  cargo.  All  modern 
steamers  can  land  cargo  directly  into  the  second  floor 
Car<TO  can  be  loaded  to  cars  or  trucks  from  the  second 
floor  by  gravitv  or  by  elevators,  thus  lessening  the  cost 
per  ton  through  the  terminal.  The  large  steamship  or- 
ganizations in  the  Pacific  trade  are  today  building  and 
planning  for  the  construction  of  large,  fast,  modern 
=teamers  with  finer  accommodations  for  passengers  and 
better  equipment  for  the  handling  of  cargo.  Our  Pacific 
trade  is  still  in  its  infancy;  and  it  is  necessary  that  our 
port  facilities  keep  pace.  The  port  that  is  a  little  inad- 
vance  in  the  way  of  terminal  facilities  will  certainly 
drinv  the  trade  from  those  ports  having  poorer  facili- 
ties. 

Industrial   Terminals 

Industrial  and  private  terminals  are  one  of  the  curses 
of  steamship  owners,  as  they  require  many  shifts,  cost- 
ing much  in  time  and  money.  Our  industries  seem  to 
prefer  the  waterfront  where  the  price  of  land  is  high 
and  where  the  expense  of  building  docks  and  ware- 
houses is  heavy,  the  cost  of  operation  and  depreciation 
great.  If  these  industries  would  use  interior  land  at  less 
value,  less  taxes,  less  cost  of  operation,  less  deprecia- 
tion and  permit  the  legitimate  dock  owners  and  dock 
operators  to  handle  the  cargo  to  and  from  the  steamers, 
it  seems  to  me  thev  would  be  better  off,  and  certainly 
the  transportation  lines  would.  The  expense  and  delay 
of  shifting  the  steamers  from  dock  to  dock,  discharging 
and  gathering  up  small  lots  of  cargo,  adds  considerable 
to  the  rate  of  freight  that  must  be  paid.  The  public 
terminals  should  keep  their  terminal  charges  low  and 
should  provide  every  facility  for  economical  and  rapid 
handling  in  order  to  discourage  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  from  operating  his  own  dock.  An  ideal  steam- 
ship comnanv  is  one  operating  from  a  single  port  to  a 
single  port.  Every  additional  port  at  either  end  adds  to 
the  expense,  but  the  perfect  steamship  operation  is  from 
one  terminal  in  one  port  to  one  terminal  in  another 
port.  This  means  minimum  freight  rates.  Therefore  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  that  the  proper  terminal  is  the  one 
providing  the  facilities  for  handling  100  per  cent  of  a 
steamship  line's  business. 

Individual  Ports 
Time  does  not  permit  analyzing  the  facilities  of  each 
port  up  and  down  the  coast.  The  various  ports  have 
their  various  problems,  and  each  should  study  the  na- 
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ture  and  requirements  for  the  flow  of  cargo  through 
that  port.  The  problems  are  not  common.  Pacific 
ports  north  of  San  Francisco  are  seriously  intere.sted 
in  the  facilities  for  loading  lumber,  while  the  ports  San 
Francisco  and  south  are  interested  in  the  facilities  for 
discharging   lumber — two   different   problems. 

San  Diego  has  its  cotton  and  fruit.  These  require 
facilities  that  would  be  useless  at  the  northern  ports. 

Port  Los  Angeles  has  had  phenomenal  increase  in  its 
commerce  due  principally  to  the  harbor  and  terminal 
development  which  had  to  come  before  the  ships,  but 
even  now  the  terminal  facilities  are  taxed  to  capacity. 

San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  other  Bay  Ports  must 
have  additional  and  up-to-date  terminal  facilities  to 
take  care  of  their  fast  growing  water  business.  Oak- 
land has  been  handicapped  by  shoals  along  the  water- 
front. Dredging  has  resulted  in  the  construction  of  new, 
modern  piers.  Oakland's  water-borne  commerce  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds,  due  to  its  location  on  rail 
lines  and  its  large  land  area.  Many  new  industries 
and  manufactories  are  being  attracted,  and  additional 
terminal  facilities  must  be  provided. 

Astoria  is  a  good  example  of  the  fact  that  good  ter- 
minal facilities  attract  shipping.  Her  export  of  lumber, 
flour,  wheat,  and  canned  salmon  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased due  to  the  erection  of  three  good  terminals. 

At  Portland  wheat  shipping  is  the  principal  commod- 
ity, followed  by  flour  and  lumber.  The  growth  of  the 
commerce  of  this  city,  like  our  other  northwestern 
ports,  depends  upon  the  establishment  of  more  indus- 
tries and  manufacturing  to  support  shipping.  Addition- 
al terminal  facilities  now  contemplated  will  undoubt- 
edly keep  pace  with  the  growing  water  commerce.  The 
terminals  of  this  port  must  give  great  consideration  to 
the  draft  of  water,  not  only  alongside  the  terminals, 
but  in  the  channel  to  and  from  the  sea. 

Grays  Harbor  will  in  the  future  be  a  large  port.  Ex- 
tensive dredging  programs  are  being  carried  out;  but 
the  steamship  operator  is  interested  in  the  depth  of 
water  alongside  the  wharves  and  terminals  as  well  as 
under  the  pier.  More  dredging  is  required,  more  aids 
to  navigation,  and  a  better  general  cargo  terminal.  The 
Haramermill  Paper  Company  is  completing  a  $6,000,- 
000  plant  at  Hoquiam.  There  will  be  many  other  indus- 
tries added.  Therefore,  terminal  facilities  should  here 
as  in  other  ports  be  built  for  the  future  and  not  for  the 
present.  They  should  be  substantial  and  modern — not 
makeshifts. 


Puget  Sound  ports  are  numerous,  and  it  would  take 
hours  to  properly  analyze  their  port  facilities,  and  this 
will  not  be  attempted  here.  Washington  ports  require 
a  large,  modern,  dry-dock  capable  of  taking  the  largest 
vessels.  Seattle  requires  a  belt  line  and  a  uniform 
switching  charge,  and  an  improved,  paved  embarcadero 
throughout  the  waterfront. 

Olympia,  Port  Angeles,  Port  Townsend,  Everett,  Bel- 
lingham,  and  Anacortes  are  all  rapidly  growing  ports 
that  will  require  improved,  extended,  and  modernized 
terminal  facilities. 

Tacoma  is  a  rapidly  growing  port  of  the  first  class. 
The  terminal  facilities  may  be  adequate  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  not  for  the  future.  A  consolidation  of  her  ter- 
minal facilities  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  ship- 
ping. Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  need  for  a  large, 
well  equipped,  centrally  located  combination  passenger 
and  cargo  terminal,  with  all  the  facilities  that  go  with 
it  to  take  care  of  any  steamship  line's  entire  business, 
such  as  lumber,  flour  and  general  cargo,  bulk  cargo  oil, 
fuel  oil,  cold  storage,  and  mechanical  handling. 

Vancouver  and  Victoria  are  examples  of  the  advan- 
tages of  keeping  the  terminals  well  in  advance  of  the 
volume  of  business.  Over  97,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
were  shipped  through  Vancouver  in  1928,  due  to  the 
provision  of  adequate  storage  and  terminal  facilities, 
up-to-date  mechanical  loading  equipment,  and  modern 
appliances.  Victoria's  terminal  facilities  are  well  in 
advance  of  actual  requirements  today,  but  they  will 
attract  business  to  the  port  and  will  not  be  regretted 
in  the  future. 

Trucks  and  Teams 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  get  quite  so  far  into  detail, 
but  there  is  one  more  item  that  should  be  mentioned — 
it  is  a  disgrace  that  a  valuable  waterfront  steamship 
terminal  should  dedicate  one-third  of  its  warehouse 
space  as  a  public  road.  Go  to  any  busy  dock  in  one  of 
our  large  ports  and  see  the  needed  floor  space  jammed 
with  motor  trucks  and  horses.  One  man  is  kept  shovel- 
ing up  the  horse  manure,  but  the  urine  trickles  under 
bags  of  sugar  and  the  boxes  of  tea.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  damage  and  theft  due  to  teams  and  trucks  in 
the  warehouse,  the  congestion  is  something  frightful, 
and  the  labor  lifting  to  and  from  the  tail  gates  is  enor- 
mous. You  will  frequently  see  a  5-ton  truck  drawn  by 
two  and  sometimes  three  horses,  or  a  motor  truck  as 
large  as  a  boxcar  sitting  idly  in  the  midst  of  the  cargo 
waiting    1.5,  30.  or  45  minutes  to  deliver  or  receive  one 
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small  package.  The  added  cost  of  handling  the  cargo 
through  the  warehouse  under  such  conditions,  plub  the 
interest  and  depreciation  on  the  investment  in  the  road- 
way, plus  the  damage  and  theft,  will  amount  to  a  good 
many  cents  per  ton  for  every  ton  that  goes  over  the  ter- 
minal. 

No  modern  warehouse  should  permit  or  require 
trucks  or  teams  inside  the  warehouse  doors.  If  the 
terminal  is  properly  built  it  will  cost  less  to  receive 
and  deliver  the  team  and  truck  cargo  at  either  the  end 


or  the  side  of  the  warehouse. 

Conclusion 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  on  the  whole  we  are  proud 
of  our  Pacific  Coast  port  terminal  facilities.  They  are 
far  ahead  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  terminals.  They  are 
generally  satisfactory  and  attractive  to  the  steamship 
operator.  The  facilities  of  many  ports  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are  far  ahead  of  us,  and  you  men  are  responsible 
for  the  upbuilding  of  our  waterborne  commerce,  and  it 
is  this  waterborne  commerce  upon  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  ports  depend. 


Comparison  Between  Leases,  Preferential  Assign 
4.^  ^^A  iniir,f^f-t  Omf^rj^tioTTis  of  Port 


Terminal  Properties 

By  Philip  H.  Carroll,  Executive  Secretary,* 
Commission  of  Public  Docks,  Portland,  Oregon 


N  looking  through  the  port  glossary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Port  Authorities,  the  following  defi- 
.nitions  are  found:  ,      ., 

Lease-  "An  agreement  between  parties  for  the  posses- 
sion coi;trol,  and  exclusive  use  of  certain  facilities  or 
p^^perties  during  a  certain  time  for  a  -"*  °;  P";.^ 
which  one  party  obligates  himself  to  pay  to  another^ 
Irrespective  of  the  compensatory  clauses,  a  lease 
removes  the  control  of  the  terminal  property  from  the 
handlof  the  owner  for  a  definite  period  of  t™e  thus 
affording  the  operator  under  lease  practically  all  the 
advantages  of  ownership. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  increasing  waterborne 
tonnage  at  many  of  our  ports,  suitable  terminal  facili- 
ties are  not  always  available  to  the  operator  seeking  a 
ease  and  therefore  he  may  frequently  be  obhged  to  ac- 
cept a  pier  or  wharf  unmodern  in  construction,  physi- 
caUv  deteriorated,  and  possibly  situated  m  a  not  too 
strategic  location.  In  order  to  secure  a  terminal  on  a 
else  basis  with  its  attendant  freedom  of  action  and 
ts  longer  and  more  certain  period  of  occupancy  the 
ope  atoTmay  frequently  overlook  many  disadvantages 
feeling  that  the  privileges  gained  more  than  compen- 
■iutf  for  the  inconveniences  entailed.  _ 

Preferential  Assignment:  "An  option,  first  choice,  or 
preference  to  steamship  lines,  agents  or  other  users  for 
the  use  of  a  definite  reservation  or  berth  space  at  a 
wharf  or  pier,  or  cargo  space  on  wharves  or  in  sheds 
or  warehouses."  .   ., 

Under  this  arrangement  whether  the  owner  of  the 
wharf  be  the  public  or  an  individual,  the  0?"-=^*^°"  «* 
The  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  assignee-  the  steam- 
ship company  or  its  agent.  Under  preferential  assign- 
ment, vessels  are  assured  of  berthage  privileges  at  he 
same  pier,  which  greatly  facilitates  assembling  of  caigo 
?rshipment  and  the  delivery  of  same  to  consignees. 

From  the  dock  operator's  standpoint,  the  receiving 
and  delivering  of  cargo,  handling  car  loading  and  un- 
foading  checking,  storage,  reconditioning,  and  all  othei 
operatWe  phases  are  similar  to  those  obtaining  under 
alease  arrangement,  but  within  certain  limits.  Under  a 
preferential  assignment  the  wharf  operator  must  main- 
tain his  dock  force,  must  account  to  the  assignor  for 
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cargo  handled,  must  pay  certain  charges,  must  berth, 
load,  and  discharge  vessels  other  than  his  own  or  those 
of  his  principals— however,  he  has  no  invested  capital 
in  terminals.  On  the  one  hand  the  assignor  retains  a 
well  defined  control  over  the  property  under  preferen- 
tial assignment  without,  however,  interfering  with  the 
cargo  movement  or  the  relations  between  ship,  dock 
operator,  and  shipper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assignee 
has  an  opportunity  to  make  a  profit  on  many  of  the 
operations  performed  under  a  preferential  assignment 
arrangement  in  addition  to  any  economies  he  may  effect 
through  operating  efficiency. 

Direct  Operation:  I  find  no  definition  in  the  glossary 
covering  direct  operation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  I  will  consider  it  as  meaning  the  performance 
of  all  services  and  operations  on  the  wharf  by  the  own- 
ers either  a  public  or  a  private  dock  operating  organi- 
zation, for  the  account  of  the  various  steamship  lines, 
shippers,  and  consignees  using  the  terminal  in  ques- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  classification  of 
dock  operation  we  have,  under  The  Commission  of 
Public  Docks  in  Portland,  still  another  arrangement  by 
which  the  steamship  company  has  practically  a  prefer- 
ential assignment  without  any  special  consideration 
and  performs  all  dock  operations  with  the  exception 
of  car  loading  and  unloading.  Under  this  arrangement 
of  direct  operation  all  services  are  performed  by  the 
wharf  operator  and  the  vessel  merely  pays  such  charges 
as  the  tariff  specifies  are  to  be  levied  against  the  car- 
rier. The  shipper  and/or  consignee  pay  the  balance  of 
the  expense   incurred   in   the   terminal    operation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  ship,  direct  operation 
is  an  excellent  arrangement  where  the  steamer  calls 
infrequently,  as  under  this  procedure  the  cost  of  the 
dock  force  and  all  other  terminal  expense  is  shouldered 
by  the  dock  operator  and  charged  to  the  ship  only  as 
used.  Thus  the  steamship  line  making  infrequent  calls 
is  better  off  under  this  arrangement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  steamship  company  making 
frequent  calls  fares  in  the  opposite  manner  as  it  is 
obliged  to  pay  out  to  the  wharf  operator  for  his  ser- 
vices the  charges  provided  for  in  the  tariff  without 
being  able  to  make  a  profit  for  themselves  therefrom, 
and  without  having  complete  control  of  the  terminal 
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operations,    which    is    so    desirable    to    the    steamship 
and  affords  many  opportunities  for  efficient  manage- 
ment and  savings  impossible  under  direct  operation  of 
terminal  facilities  through  a  wharf  operator. 
Conclusion 

The  President  has  frequently  expressed  himself  as 
favoring  private  enterprise  and  the  keeping  of  a  gov- 
erment  out  of  business,  and  from  my  own  limited 
personal  experience  I  cannot  but  concur  in  his  view. 
Personally.  I  feel  that  for  a  port  the  best  policy  to 
follow  is  for  the  public  to  use  its  credit  and  low  in- 
terest rate  to  build  a  system  of  wharves  with  public 
moneys.  This  will  insure  a  uniform  plan  of  port  dev- 
elopment, standardization  of  wharves  and  equipment, 
and  give  the  governing  body  of  the  port  control  of  all 
its  facilities. 

When  it  comes  to  operating  these  facilities,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  turned  over 
to  responsible  steamship  lines  or  wharf  operators  on 
a  preferential  assignment  basis.  The  operator  should 
offer  sufficient  tonnage  and  guarantees  over  a  period 
of  time  to  justify  the  transaction  and  the  returns  should 
be  sufficient  to  insure  a  fair  return  on  the  investment. 


Under  such  a  scheme  the  operator  of  the  dock  would 
have  the  fullest  possible  freedom,  would  be  able  to 
secure  high  class  facilities  without  an  investment 
therein,  and  in  addition  he  would  not  run  into  com- 
petition with  publicly  operated  taxfree  facilities. 
Such  a  scheme  on  the  other  hand,  would  give  the  pub- 
lic all  necessary  control  of  terminal  facilities  within 
the  port,  and  this  without  the  necessity  of  legislation 
or  the  possible  placing  of  the  terminals  under  such 
bodies  as  thelnterstateCommerce  Commission, the  Ship- 
ping Board,  or  other  government  agency.  The  public 
further,  in  addition  to  furnishing  adequate  and  mod- 
ern terminal  facilities,  would  be  able  to  insure  a  max- 
imum adherence  to  a  uniform  system  of  terminal 
charges  which  in  itself  would  be  a  tremendous  asset 
to  the  port  by  automatically  eliminating  profitless 
rate  cutting  on  the  part  of  competing  terminals. 

A  policy  of  publicly  owned  but  privately  operated 
wharves  on  preferential  assignment  basis  appears 
to  me  as  the  best  means  of  developing  a  port  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  and  fair  to  the  public  interest 
and  agreeable  to  the  steamship  operators  and  the 
shippers. 


By  F.  C.  Gregorj',  Safety  Engineer, 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 


N  Friday,  August  2,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
I  conference  rooms  of  the  Marine  Service  Bureau 

at  San  Francisco,  which  was  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  a  very  important  phase  of  the  organized 
accident  prevention  work  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
was  the  conference  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Maritime  Safe- 
ty Code  Committee,  called  to  formally  consider  the  ad- 
option of  a  uniform  safety  code  for  stevedoring  opera- 
tions on  shipboard. 

For  organization  purposes,  the  coast  had  been  divided 
on  geographical  lines  into  districts  comprising  the 
State  of  Washington,  except  Columbia  River  ports,  the 
Columbia  River  and  Oregon  coast,  San  Francisco  Bay, 
and  the  ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Existing 
trade  and  labor  associations  had  formed  district  code 
committees  which  had  considered  the  proposed  code 
and  sent  instructed  representatives  to  the  conference. 


Captain  J.  C.  Dolbeck  of  the  Waterfront  Employers  of 
Seattle  and  J.  C.  Bjorklund,  district  seci-etary  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association,  Tacoma,  re- 
presented the  Washington  district,  H.  Y.  Delanti  of 
Aberdeen,  the  third  delegate,  being  represented  by 
proxy.  For  the  Columbia  River  district,  J.  B.  Gilkey,  of 
the  Portland  Stevedoring  Co.,  E.  C.  Hamilton,  of  Brady 
&  Hamilton,  Inc.,  were  in  attendance,  Mr.  Hamilton 
voting  the  proxy  of  Captain  Paul  McDonald,  the  third 
member.  Captain  F.  M.  Edwards  of  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company,  A.  E.  Stow  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company,  and  J.  B.  Bryan,  president  of  the 
Sin  Francisco  Longshoremen's  Association,  were  the 
San  Francisco  representatives.  T.  H.  Germain  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  Thomas  James,  Banning  & 
Co.,  and  C.  G.  Limecooley.  of  Freeman  &  Co.,  were  the 
Los  Angeles  district  delegates.    William  A.  Marshall  of 
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Seattle  and  Warren  H.  Pillsbury  of  San  Frandseo.  de- 
puty commissioners  for  the  Federal  Compensation  Com- 
mission, and  Byron  0.  Pickard,  sa  ety  ^ngin  er    w^ 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee,  completed  the 

personnel. 

Background  of  Meeting 

A  little  history  of  the  work  which  preceded  the  San 
Francisco  meeting  is  needed  to  fully  understand  what 
was  accomplished  and  why  it  could  be  accomplished  m 
Tsingle  dav.  Five  years  ago  the  Waterfront  Employers 
of  Seattle  employed  a  safety  engineer,  after  preliminary 
surveys  had  ^>een  made,  and  started  in  an  organized 
l^y  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  to  longshoremen. 
As  the  work  progressed  and  the  causes  of  these  acci- 
dents were   shown  through  the   investigations  of  the 
engineer,  rules  intended  to  eliminate  similar  injuries 
in  the  future  were  adopted  by  the  group  and  put  into 
effect   These  rules  eventually  developed  'n^  the  print- 
ed book  of  safety  rules  adopted  by  the  Seat  le  Safety 
Committee  in  March  1928.  The  maritime  interests  of 
SaTFrancisco  made  a  survey  of  the  whole    -d  of  acci^ 
dents    both  to  longshoremen  and  seamen  in  1926,  and 
earlv'in  1927  the  Pacific  American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion  the  Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and'the  Waterfront  Employers'  Union  of  San  Francisco 
combined  to  carry  on  their  accident  prevention  work. 

The    passage   of    the    Longshoremen's    Conipensation 
Act  shortly  afterwards  brought  the  Federal  Compensa- 
Uon  Commission  into  the  picture;  and  the  deputy  com- 
missioner in  San  Francisco  took  a  deep  interest  m  the 
progress  of  the  accident  prevention  work.  He  invited 
?he  employers  and  employees  to  appoint  a  safety  com- 
mittee to  work  with  him  in  the  development  of  safety 
"ules  for  the  port  and.  in  September,  1928,  the  results 
of  this   committee's  work  were  approved  by  the   San 
Francisco  associations  and  published  as  a  port  safety 
code.     Los  Angeles.  Portland,  and  San  Diego  started 
their  work  in  an  organized  manner  a  little  later,  and 
also  started  to  write  port  safety  rules.  The  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  groups  adopted  the  San  Francisco  code_ 
Portland  started  to  draw  up  a  code  but  never  published 
it      With  the  passing  of  1928,  the  period  of  separate 
port  codes  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ended  and  tlie  move- 
ment to  develop  a  single  set  of  safety  standards  for 
the  coast  started.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  movement  was 
obvious,  and    when  it  was  suggested    by    the    deputy 
commissioners  at  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  all  of  the 
groups  heartily  agreed  to  it. 

Preliminar>'  Code  Drafts 
The  San  Francisco  group  took  the  initiative  in  the 
new  work,  compiled  the  suggestions  from  all  ports,  and 
submitted  them  to  the  port  committees  for  criticism^ 
This  draft  was  revised  twice  to  meet  suggestions  and 
reconcile  differences  of  opinion,  and  on  June  3.  1929.  a 
draft  that  was  substantially  acceptable  to  all  ports  was 
submitted  by  the  committee.  This  draft  was  approved 
by  all  of  the  San  Francisco  associations  and  was  the 
draft  which  the  Coast  Code  Committee  was  called  to- 
gether to  consider  on  August  3. 

Cooperative  Organization 
Captain  Edwards,  chairman  of  the  San  Francisco 
code  committee,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and,  after 
a  heartv  welcome  to  the  visiting  members,  appointed 
Deputy  Commissioner  Pillsbury  as  temporary  chairman. 
Preliminary  organization  matters  were  settled  and  Mr. 
Pickard  was  chosen  as  permanent  chairman,  and  Earle 
Freeman  as  permanent  secretary.  The  committee  then 
appointed,  as  an  advisory  committee  with  privilege  of 
the  floor  men  from  each  district  who  have  been  closely 


identified  with  the  code  work.  Frank  P.  Foisie  and 
M  E  ArkiUs  of  Seattle;  Harvey  Wells  of  Tacoma; 
Frank  D.  Cannon  of  Portland;  Captain  Walter  J.  Peter- 
son, Captain  J.  W.  R.  Stewart  and  Carl  Fry  of  San 
Francisco;  A.  E.  Mills  and  Stanley  Davis  of  San  Pedro, 
and  F  C.  Gregory  of  the  United  States  Employees  Com- 
pensation Commission  were  appointed  to  this  board. 
Those  present  joined  in  the  discussion  of  the  code. 

The  committee  then  settled  down  to  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  parts  of  the  code  upon  which  there  was  any 
disagreement.  There  were  few  of  these  and  they  were 
given  full  consideration  and  then  voted  upon.  A  few 
amendments,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the 
rules,  were  adopted.  An  excellent  spirit  of  give  and  take 
was  manifested  and  when  at  5  P-"-/l\=^"'^"f™';"*f^^"^ 
been  considered,  the  delegates  adopted  the  code  by 
unanimous  vote.  .  .    .  ,    ., 

As  an  expression  of  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
shipowners,  stevedores,  and  longshoremen,  the  rules 
ar  'rrommended  to  the  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coas 
for  voluntary  adoption  as  working  rules  to  govern  heir 
operations.  The  Code  Committee,  as  a  P^''"^-"^"*  °^; 
eanization  will  watch  their  operation  and  consider 
amendments  from  time  to  time.  The  port  -fety  -m- 
mittees  and  the  maritime  organizations  ^^e  back  of  the 
code  and  will  urge  its  general  adoption.  The  Fedeial 
Compensation  Commission  has  taken  a  keen  interest  n 
the  work  and  has  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  work 
done 


Most  Comprehensive  American  Code 

The  code  adopted  is  by  far  the  most  pomprehensive 
work  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  United  States  for 
^he  stevedoring  industry.  It  is  based  upon  the  accident 
experience  of  the   Pacific   Coast   during  the  past  few 
yeai  land  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  men  who  have 
contributed  their  work  to  the  code.  The  experience  m 
ace  dent  prevention  work  of  other  industries  has  a  so 
been  available  through  the  experience  of  some  of    he 
technical  men.  Starting  with  a  real  desire  to  meet  the 
prob"  ms    squarely,    responsibilities    of    the    different 
groups  have  been  met  and  rules  have  been  formulated 
to  try  and  meet  all  of  the  more  serious  causes  of  in- 
juries  The  proper  protection  and  maintenance  of  ships 
and  stevedores'  equipment  is  covered  and  provision  is 
made  for  adopting  standards  for  cargo  handling  gea. 
The  importance  of  proper  supervision  is  recognized  m 
outlining  the  duties  of  the  various  foremen  positions^ 
Safe  working  rules  to  be  observed  by  both  foremen  and 
longshoremen,  provisions  for  first-aid  on  the  ships  and 
docks   care  of  injured  men.  proper  lighting  of  woi^-g 
places,  and  safe  means  of  entering  ships  and  holds  are 
other  subjects  covered. 

Reduces  Insurance  Rates 
The  rules  are  to  be  printed  in  the  near  future  and 
distributed  to  the  companies  in  all  of  the  coast  ports 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  them  being  entuely 
optional  with  the  various  companies.  They  have  had 
such  wide  publicity  during  their  formulation  and  such 
sUght  criticism  from  the  industry  that  there  is  reason 
to  expect  that  they  will  receive  the  ^"P.P^rt  "f,  ^^^ 
greater  part  of  the  companies.  The  work  which  has  been 
done  in  organized  accident  prevention  m  the  past  few 
years  has  already  brought  about  a  very  substantial  le- 
duction  in  the  insurance  rates  under  the  Longshore- 
men^ Compensation  Act,  the  saving  in  premiums 
amounting  to  a  handsome  saving  over  the  cost  of  the 
preventive  work.  This  has  been  accomplished  while  the 
work  was  in  the  organization  stage,  and  there  is  amp  e 
ground  for  the  belief  that  still  better  results  are  to 
come  in  the  future. 
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The  Don  Juaiij  Ex-Rosalia^  Ex-? 


/sterious  L-lipper  bh 
All  Research  and 


History  Has  Baffls 
be  Known 


By  F.  C.  Matthews 


The  clipper  ship  Dor 
excellent  idea  of  the 


N  April,  1874,  a  ship  of  the  ex- 
treme clipper  type  dropped  an- 

.  chor  in  San  Francisco  Bay  after 
a  short  passage  from  Callao,  in  bal- 
last. She  flew  the  flag  of  Costa  Rica 
and  had  the  name  Rosalia  on  a  carv- 
ed shield  attached  to  the  stern  with, 
however,  no  hailing  port  appearing. 
She  was  long,  narrow,  and  shoal  to 
a  very  remarkable  degree.  Against 
a  length  of  201  4/12  feet,  her  beam 
was  but  32  7/12  and  depth  of  hold 
16  5/12  feet.  Her  tonnage  was  667 
gross;  647  net.  She  was  of  light  con- 
struction, built  mostly  of  pine  and 
fir  and  had  two  decks,  the  spar  deck 
being  flush  with  cabin  below.  When 
laden  with  cargo  she  must  have  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  appearance  with 
her  long,  sharp  ends  and  light, 
graceful  stern.  Undoubtedly  she 
could  sail  fast. 

No.  29995 

All  efforts  to  trace  the  former 
history  of  the  Rosalia  were  futile,  although  later  some 
old  cutlasses,  cari'onade  balls,  and  several  hundred 
wrist  and  ankle  shackles  were  found  in  her  run,  the  sur- 
mise being  that  she  had  been  a  slaver  at  one  period. 
Painted  on  the  main  hatch  beam,  but  not  carved  in,  was 
the  number  29995,  which  would  indicate  that  she  had 
been  surveyed  by  Lloyd's  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1865;  but  careful  search  through  files  of  the  Regi- 
ster from  1856  failed  to  find  such  a  number  against  a 
ship  of  any  name.  A  report  that  she  had  been  built  in 
Sweden  in  1856  and  had  for  a  time  been  known  as  the 
Don  Juan  of  Liverpool  could  not  be  verified;  and  up  to 
the  time  she  was  broken  up  her  past  history  remained 
a  dark  mystery. 

The  Rosalia  reached  San  Francisco  consigned  to  J. 
W.  Grace  &  Co.  who  were  agents  for  her  owner,  Jose 
Garcia  y  Garcia.  Shortly  after  arrival  she  was  sold  by 
auction  for  2145  pounds  sterling  to  Walter  Guthrie  of 
Guthrie  &  Larnach,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  who  was 
then  on  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Captain  Hughes, 
who  had  brought  her  up  from  Callao,  was  superceded  by 
Captain  Veale;  and  as  the  British  ship  Rosalia  she 
sailed  for  Port  Blakeley  to  load  timber  for  Port  Chal- 
mers on  account  of  her  new  owners. 

Trouble  and  Disaster 

The  subsequent  career  of  the  vessel  was  one  of 
trouble  and  disaster. 

After  starting  from  Puget  Sound  with  her  timber 
cargo  she  had  to  put  back  leaky.  Some  repairs  were 
made,  a  windmill  was  installed  to  assist  the  pumps,  and 
a  second  start  was  made.  From  the  vicinity  of  Hono- 
lulu stormy  weather  was  encountered;  the  leak  increas- 
ed; the  windmill  broke  down;  and,  with  an  incipient 
mutiny  aboard.  Captain  Veale  tried  to  make  Tahiti 
but  was  headed  off.  On  the  80th  day  out  he  was 
forced  to  put  into  Napier  in  distress.  A  steam  engine 
was    installed,    and    after    a    detention  of  about  three 


Juan  at  Port  Chalmers,  April  1875.  This  broadside  view  gives  an 
lines   of  this  extreme  clipper  ship,   which  was  probably  built   over 
70  years  ago. 


weeks  the  voyage  was  resumed  and  Port  Chalmers 
finally  was  made  after  a  passage  of  110  days  from  Port 
Blakeley. 

Changed  to  Don  Juan 
After  discharge  of  her  cargo  the  Rosalia  was  docked, 
certain  repairs  recommended  by  the  surveyors  were 
made,  and  she  was  made  ready  to  sail  for  Sydney  for  a 
thorough  overhauling.  On  May  7,  1875,  she  was  regis- 
tered at  the  Dunedin  Custom  House  as  the  British  ship 
Don  Juan.  When  at  the  bar  outward  bound  for  Sydney, 
she  was  stopped  by  customs  and  harbor  authorities  as 
being  unsound  and  unseaworthy  in  many  ways.  She 
returned  to  port  and  was  again  floated  into  the  grav- 
ing dock  for  overhauling.  Later  she  was  sold  to  C.  &  G. 
Clark  and  subsequently  to  Briscoe  &  Co.,  finally  going 
under  the  flag  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New 
Zealand,  who  had  her  dismantled  for  use  as  a  store  ship. 
She  was  broken  up  in  1904. 


^HE  oldest  vessel  listed  in  Lloyds  is  the  Ceres,  a 
trading  ketch  of  52  tons  burden,  whose  home  port 
is  at  Bude,  Cornwall,  England.  She  was  built  at 
Salcombe  of  English  oak  in  1811  and  has  been  exposed 
to  the  hazards  of  sea  for  over  117  years.  In  her  youth 
she  frequently  ran  the  blockade  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
defying  Napoleon's  Navy.  During  the  late  great  war, 
fitted  with  a  motor,  she  successfully  ran  the  blockade 
of  German  submarines  in  Bristol  Channel.  Her  present 
skipper.  Captain  R.  W.  Petherick,  has  operated  her  for 
half  a  century,  and  four  generations  of  his  family  have 
been  connected  with  her.  Her  regular  run  today  is  be- 
tween Bude  and  Cardiff  with  coal  and  sand;  but  she 
still  often  plies  across  the  Irish  Channel  with  cargoes 
of  iron  from  Bristol  to  Dublin. 
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Trade,  Traffic,  and  Shippinf 

The  Care  of  Perishable  Cargoes 

An  Analysis  of  the  Causes  of  Damage  to  California  Perishables  in  Maritime 
Transit  and  Some  Suggestions  for  Protection  of  These  Cargoes 

By  David  W.  Dickie 


THE  heavy  losses  entailed  now 
and  then  in  carrying  perishable 
cargoes  in  and  out  of  Pacific 
Coast  ports  are  as  often  attribut- 
able to  improper  stowage  as  to  im- 
proper care  and  custody  in  transit, 
so  that  a  wider  knowledge  than  that 
required  to  issue  an  ordinary  stow- 
age certificate  seems  to  be  requi- 
site. 

In  the  case  of  some  cargoes,  the 
shipper  issues  a  set  of  instructions 
that,  if  followed  to  the  letter,  prac- 
tically relieves  the  ship  of  responsi- 
bility for  damaged  or  deteriorated 
goods;  but  the  carrying  out  of  the 
instructions  is  usually  left  to  men 
that  are  not  familiar  with  the  chem- 
ical or  physical  theory  behind  the 
instructions. 

The  day  of  the  practice  of  just 
dumping  the  cargo  in  the  ship  and 
trusting  to  luck  that  it  will  get  there 
has  long  since  passed,  and  the 
knowledge  required  on  the  part  of 
those  responsible  for  cargo  and  its 
stowage  will  be  much  more  compli- 
cated in  the  future  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  past. 

California  is  raising  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables  now,  and  as  time 
goes  on  and  the  more  common  varie- 
ties come  down  in  the  price,  other 
varieties  of  a  more  rare  and  deli- 
cate nature  will  take  their  place, 
thus  increasing  the  problem  of  car- 
ing for  perishable  cargoes. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  op- 
erator, on  the  other  hand,  freight 
rates  on  fruit  are  much  higher  than 
those  on  grain,  for  instance;  and 
the  captain  who  does  not  study  the 
science  behind  the  carrying  of  fruit 
will  find  himself  displaced  by  one 
who  will;  while  the  captain  who 
carries  it  successfully  year  in  and 
year  out  will  enjoy  a  bonus. 

A  few  of  the  cargoes  from,  to, 
and  via  California  that  have  been 
notably  subject  to  damage  in  tran- 
sit  recently   are    bananas,    onions, 
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oranges,  and  shelled  peanuts.  The 
composition  of  these  products  is 
shown  in  the  table  herewith: 
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As  each  of  the  items,  Refuse  and 
Fibrous  Matter,  Protein,  Fat,  and 
Carbohydrates  (sugar  and  starches) 
decays  or  is  injured  in  a  different 
manner  and  by  different  chemical 
processes,  each  will  be  described  in 
order. 

Refuse  and  Fibrous  Matter.  The 
refuse  fibrous  matter  will  decay 
from  fungus  attack,  the  water  pre- 
sent nourishing  the  destructive 
plant  life. 

Protein.  The  term  "protein"  is 
used  to  include  normally  the  total 
nitrogenous  substances  of  animal 
and   vegetable   food   materials,    ex- 


clusive of  the  so-called  nitrogenous 
fats.  Actually  it  is  employed,  in 
common  usage,  to  designate  the  pro- 
duct of  the  total  nitrogen  multiplied 
by  an  empirical  factor,  generally 
6.25.  Where  protein  is  present  in 
the  cargo  and  atmospheric  condi- 
ditions  in  the  ship,  accompanied  by 
the  presence  of  excess  moisture,  the 
cargo  will  develop  mold. 

The  mold  germ  is  present  in  the 
atmosphere  at  all  times  and,  when 
provided  with  a  host  in  the  form  of 
nitrogenous  matter  and  moisture 
from  the  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, will  take  root  and  sprout  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Fats.  Fats  and  oils  are  liable  to 
turn  rancid.  Rancidity  should  not 
be  confounded  with  acidity,  al- 
though rancid  oils  usually  are  high 
in  acids.  Lewkowitsch  holds  that 
fatty  acids  are  liberated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  moisture  in  the  presence  of 
enzymes.  Enzymes  are  what  might 
be  termed  wild  yeasts,  or  unorgan- 
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ized  or  chemical  compounds  of 
vegetable  or  animal  origin  that 
cause  chemical  transformation. 
Also  if  oil  is  exposed  to  air  and 
light,  the  fatty  acids  are  acted  up- 
on, causing  rancidity.  To  avoid  such 
changes,  fats  should  be  kept  in  a 
dark,  cool  place. 

Carbohydrates.  The  sugars  pres- 
ent in  fruit  or  vegetables  are  usu- 
ally in  the  form  of  dextrose  or  levu- 
lose.  These  two  hydrocarbon  com- 
pounds have  the  same  chemical  for- 
mula, C,;  Hj..  0,,,  but  differ  in  crys- 
taline  formation  and  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  re- 
fraction of  a  ray  of  light.  Either 
of  these  compounds  is  readily  sub- 
ject to  fermentation  in  ships  holds 
through  the  agency  of  wild  yeasts 
which  may  have  been  present  on 
the  skin  of  the  fruit  when  shipped 
or  may  have  been  introduced  from 
the  air  into  the  ships  holds.  Sucrose 
or  ordinary  domestic  sugar,  is  fer- 
mented through  a  process  of  con- 
version into  dextrose  or  levulose 
or  both  by  the  addition  of  water 
and  the  influence  of  an  inversion 
process  due  to  certain  properties 
in   wild   yeast. 

The  starch  content  in  fruits  and 
vegetables,  when  hydrolized  un- 
der the  influence  of  wild  yeasts, 
also  becomes  dextrose  or  levulose, 
and  so  becomes  readily  fermentable. 

The  final  products  of  these  re- 
actions in  each  case  are  alcohol  and 
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carbon  dioxide. 

One  of  the  principal  functions 
of  cold  storage  is  to  prevent  the 
action  of  these  wild  yeasts  in  bring- 
ing on  fermentation.  This  must  be 
done  without  preventing  entirely 
their    action    in    changing    starch 
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to  sugar  since  this  change  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  in  the  process  of 
ripening.  Hence  the  importance  of 
close  control  of  temperatures  and 
ventilation  in  cold  storage  cham- 
bers. Hence  also  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  there  should  be  made 
available  accurate  data  on  atmos- 
pheric conditions  throughout  the 
trade  routes  on  which  perishable 
cargoes  are  handled. 

Atmospheric  Conditions 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  at  London,  Dec- 
ember 7,  1927,  and  published  in 
Pacific  Marine  Review  for  July 
1928,  S.  J.  Duly,  M.A.,  has  given  a 
very  clear  outline  of  what  takes 
place  in  a  ship  when  ventilated 
from  the  outside  air.  He  gives  the 
following  rules  for  ventilation  : 

"When  a  ship  containing  a  warm 
cargo  passes  into  a  cold  current  of 
the  sea  the  proper  course  to  take  is 
to  ventilate  as  vigorously  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  moisture  deposits  on 
the  cold  ship's  side  and  runs  down 
into  the  bilges.  Closing  the  ventila- 
tors with  falling  outside  tempera- 
tures becomes  dangerous,  because 
of  the  increasing  humidity  of  the 
hold  with  the  consequent  growth  of 
mold  and  the  risk  of  the  condensa- 
tion under  the  deck  dripping  back 
on  to  the  cargo.  .  .  .  General  high 
humidity  of  the  hold  is  not  enough 
to  cause  damage  where  the  cargo 
and  the  air  therein  are  warm  .  .  . 
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Where  a  ship  sails  suddenly  into 
warm  waters  with  a  comparatively 
cold  cargo  on  board  the  aim  should 
be  to  seal  the  hold  up  before  the 
rise  in  temperature  sets  in  to  pre- 
vent the  warm  air  from  condensing 
on  the  cold  cargo." 

Air  of  any  given  temperature  can 
carry  in  suspension  a  certain  maxi- 
mum amount  of  moisture  and  when 
so  doing  is  said  to  be  saturated. 
When  the  moisture  exceeds  this 
amount  it  precipitates  in  the  form 
of  rain  or  dew. 

Table  I  gives  the  dew  point  or 
temperature  at  which  moisture  will 
deposit  for  various  temperatures  of 
air.  as  given  in  the  left  hand  col- 
umn, and  various  percentages  of  re- 
lative humidity,  as  given  across  the 
top. 

For  example,  at  84  degrees  Fah- 
renheit and  30  inches  barometric 
pressure  (sea  level  conditions) 
every  cubic  foot  of  air  contains 
12.37  grains  of  water  when 
saturated  and,  if  the  humidity 
is  70  per  cent.,  the  air  contains 
12.37  X  0.70  =  8.69  grains  of  water 
per  cubic  foot  and  can  absorb  12.37 
—  8.69  =  3.68  grains  more  before 
condensation  takes  place. 

If  the  air  is  cooled  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  ship's  hull,  cooling 
pipes,  or  cargo  which  is  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  air,  it  becomes 
saturated  at  a  lower  barometic 
pressure,  and  the  temperature  cor- 
responding to  this  lower  pressure  is 


the  temperature  of  the   dew  point 
given  in  the  table. 

In  the  case  of  a  cargo  of  peanuts, 
let  us  assume  that  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  an  intercoastal  vessel  at 
San  Francisco  in  the  latter  part  of 
June  1927,  when  there  was  a  pre- 


September 

vailing  average  temperature  of  75 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  average  hu- 
midity being  60  per  cent,  and  the 
dew  point  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  vessel  puts  to  sea  with  the  sea 
water  and  air  temperature  at  55 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  which  is  below 
the  dew  point  of  the  inside  air.  The 
inside  of  the  hull  of  the  vessel 
which  is  in  contact  with  and  cooled 
by  the  sea  water  will  condense  the 
moisture  of  the  air  in  the  form  of 
sweat. 

This  is  the  case  in  which  vigorous 
ventilation  is  necessary  to  carry  off 
this  moisture,  cool  the  cargo,  re- 
duce the  humidity  within  the  hold, 
and  reduce  the  dew  point  as  rapidly 
as  possible  from  60  to  41.3  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  which  is  the  correspon- 
ding dew  point  for  air  at  55  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  60  per  cent,  hum- 
idity. 

In  this  case  the  sun  shining  on 
the  deck  will  keep  the  deck  fairly 
warm  and  the  sea  water  will  keep 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  cool;  so,  bar- 
ring bad  weather  wherein  the  ven- 
tilators must  be  closed,  the  cargo 
should  be  cai-ried  in  good  condition. 

The  next  variation  is  the  one  that 
does  the  damage;  that  is,  where  the 
ship  and  cargo  are  reduced  in  tem- 
perature to  55  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  pass  into  the  tropical  current 
which  averages  83  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. 

Let  us  assume  further  that  this 
vessel,  which  was  loaded  in  the  lat- 
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ter  part  of  June,  arrives  at  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  about  July  15,  1928. 

We  find  from  Table  II  that  on 
July  15.  1927.  the  average  air  tem- 
perature was  80.2  degrees  Fahren- 
heit at  Balboa  Heights  and  from 
Table  III  the  average  air  tempera- 
ture at  Cristobal  was  81.9  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  so  for  the  canal  we  can 
assume  81  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
From  Table  IV  we  find  the  average 
relative  humidity  for  July  15,  1927. 
at  Balboa  Heights  was  88  per  cent, 
and  from  Table  V  we  find  the  hu- 
midity at  Cristobal  v/as  85  per  cent. 
For  the  canal  we  can  assume  a  hu- 
midity of  86.5  per  cent.  From  Table 
VI  we  see  that  the  dew  point  at  8 
A.M.  on  July  15,  1927.  at  Balboa 
Heights  was  76  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and.  from  Table  VII.  we  see  that  the 
dew  point  at  Cristobal  was  77  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  For  the  canal  we 
can  assume  a  dew  point  of  76.5  de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

It  is  not  possible  to  check  Table  I 
absolutely  from  the  data  given,  as 
the  temperature  and  relative  hu- 
midity are  averages  for  the  day  and 
the  dew  point  is  one  reading  taken 
at  8  A.M.  However,  interpolating 
from  Table  I  we  find  that  at  81  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  and  85  per  cent, 
humidity,  the  dew  point  is  76.3  de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

When  the  moist  air  strikes  any 
surface  that  is  below  76.3  degrees 
Fahi-enheit.       condensation      takes 


place  and  moisture  deposits  on  the 
cold  surface  whatever  it  may  be. 

If  the  above  air  is  introduced  in- 
to a  ship  that  has  been  cooled  to  55 
degrees  Fahrenheit  inside,  with  hu- 
midity 60  per  cent,  and  the  dew 
point  41.3  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the 


air  temperature  will  fall  due  to  ab- 
sorption of  the  heat  by  the  ship  and 
cargo. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  warm  air, 
entering  the  ship  at  81  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  86.5  per  cent  humidity, 
and  76.3  degrees  dew  point,  comes 
in  contact  with  ship  and  cargo  as 
described  above  and  leaves  the  up- 
draft  ventilators  at  say  65  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  If  the  humidity  has  re- 
mained constant  the  dew  point  tem- 
perature has  fallen  to  61.3  degrees. 
As  the  internal  temperature  (55  de- 
greesl  of  the  cargo  is  lower  than 
61.3  degrees,  some  of  the  moisture 
of  the  air  will  deposit  on  the  cold 
cargo  and  the  ship's  hull  until  the 
relative  humidity  has  fallen  to  some 
value  between  60  and  86.5  per  cent, 
that  of  the  internal  and  external  air 
respectively.  When  the  dew  point  is 
stabilized  at  55  degrees,  the  mois- 
ture will  cease  condensing  and  re- 
main in  suspension. 

The  percentage  of  humidity  cor- 
responding to  an  air  temperature  of 
65  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  a  dew 
point  temperature  of  55  degrees  is 
71  per  cent,  from  the  table. 

These  figures  are  intended  to  il- 
lustrate in  a  general  way  what  takes 
place.  Hence  there  is  deposited  a 
definite  known  quantity  of  water 
the  moment  the  following  factors 
are  determined: 
(Article  and  Section  Continued  on  Page  25, 
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In  the  Engine  Room 


By  A.  Peterson,  D?  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co. 


iHE  choice  of  propelling  machinery  for  merchant 
ships  is  just  now  widely  discussed  by  marine  en- 
gineers and  others,  having  reached  even  the  col- 
umns of  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post."  This  discussion 
began  with  the  introduction  of  the  steam  turbine  and 
the  internal  combustion  motor  into  marine  service,  and 
each  new  development  has  opened  up  further  possibil- 
ities for  difference  of  opinion.  The  reciprocating  steam 
engine  remains  about  as  it  was,  but  internal  combus- 
tion advocates  now  have  2-cycle  and  4-cycle  systems, 
directly  connected,  with  electric  transmission  and 
geared,  from  which  to  choose;  while  the  steam  tur- 
bine camp,  which  has  long  since  abandoned  directly- 
connected  turbines,  disputes  the  relative  merits  of 
mechanical  speed  reducing  gears  and  electric  trans- 
mission. 

The  arguments  advanced  fall  into  two  classes,  em- 
pirical and  theoretical.  The  former  quote  over-all  re- 
sults actually  attained  in  the  way  of  first  cost,  relia- 
bility, absence  of  noise  and  vibration,  fuel  consump- 
tion, weight  and  space  requirements,  upkeep  and 
attendance,  etc.,  arguments  which  appeal  to  owners 
and  operators,  particularly  to  nontechnical  men  who 
are  not  equipped  or  inclined  to  analyze  the  operation 
of  power  plants  and  to  determine  what  is  essential  and 
peculiar  to  a  given  system  as  again.st  what  may  be  im- 
material or  generally  applicable  to  all  systems. 

The  theoretical  method  of  argument,  which  is  suit- 
able for  engineers  studying  engineering  problems,  is 
to  segregate  the  nonessentials  from  the  essentials  and 
to  draw  exact  comparisons  between  parallel  compon- 
ent parts  or  assemblies  of  the  several  systems,  making 
suitable  allowances  where  changes  in  one  part  of  the 
equipment  affect  other  parts.  For  example,  the  boilers 
and  auxiliary  equipment  with  a  geared  turbine  install- 
ation develop  less  power  and  require  less  fuel  than  is 
required  for  an  electric  drive  installation  of  the  same 
power.  Roughly  speaking,  about  half  of  the  advantage 
of  geared  drive  with  respect  to  first  cost  and  fuel 
consumption  comes  from  the  requirements  of  less  aux- 
iliary power.  Such  substantial  advantages  should  not 
be  ignored.  The  only  accurate  way  to  make  such  a  com- 
parison is  to  compare  complete  machinery  installations, 
taking  everything  into  account  and  including  differ- 
ences in  propeller  revolutions  as  well  as  in  auxiliaries, 
where  such  exist,  as,  for  example,  on  vessels  of  slower 
speeds. 

In  an  article,"Steam  Turbine  Electric  Drive  for  Mer- 
chant Vessels,"  by  H.  C.  Berrian,  Asst.  Chief  Engineer, 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  which 
originally  appeared  in  May,  1929,  issue  of  the  "Journal 
of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers,"  and  which 
was  reprinted  in  the  August  issue  of  "Pacific  Marine 


Review,"  arguments  based  on  both  over-all  results  and 
analysis  of  performance,  as  well  as  some  analogies  be- 
tween central  stations  and  marine  power  plants,  are 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  geared  turbine  drive  for 
merchant  vessels  appears  to  be  discredited,  while  tur- 
bine electric  propulsion  is  promoted. 
Naval  Practice 
The  over-all  results  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Ber- 
rian can  be  offset  by  numerous  instances  which  favor 
gear  drive.  For  example,  he  mentions  the  introduction 
of  electric  propulsion  in  the  United  States  Navy  as  a 
subject  which  presumably  needs  no  further  discussion; 
but  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  there  are  now  in 
commission  in  the  United  States  Navy  ten  7500-ton 
light  cruisers  having  four  shafts  and  normally  rated 
at  90,000  shaft  horsepower  each,  all  propelled  by  geared 
turbines,  nor  that  there  are  now  building  eight  106.000- 
shaft  horsepower  cruisers,  while  Congress  has  author- 
ized 15  more  of  the  same  type,  as  well  as  a  60,000-shaft 
horsepower,  twin-screw,  aircraft  carrier,  a  total  of  24 
new  ships  to  be  propelled  by  geared  turbines,  nor  that 
the  British,  French,  Italian,  and  Japanese  Navies  have 
many  high  powered  naval  vessels  of  all  types  propelled 
by  geared  turbines,  a  large  number  being  of  over 
100,000  shaft  horsepower.  Mr.  Berrian  himself  undoubt- 
edly would  not  cast  any  doubt  on  the  efficiency  or  re- 
liability of  DeLaval  gears  installed  by  his  own  company 
in  the  "cruiser  now  building  at  Newport  News,  nor 
would  he  imply  that  the  successful  cutting  of  such  26,- 
500  horsepower  gears  as  accepted  by  the  shipyard  and 
by  the  navy,  was  at  all  problematical. 

All  together,  the  United  States  Navy  has  over  10,- 
000,000  shaft  horsepower  of  geared  turbines,  as  against 
a  total  of  only  632,000  shaft  horsepower  of  turbine  elec- 
tric drive  in  navy,  coast  guard,  and  merchant  marine 
together,  over  half  of  which  is  in  two  ships,  neither  of 
which,  according  to  current  reports,  stands  strictly  at 
the  top  in  respect  to  either  economy  or  reliability.  Four 
reputable  gear  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
namely,  De  Laval,  Falk,  General  Electric,  and  Westing- 
house,  have  millions  of  horsepower  of  successful  marine 
gear  installations  in  operation  in  practically  every 
type  of  seagoing  vessel,  including  almost  300  installa- 
tions of  28,000-shaft  horsepower  gears  in  twin-screw, 
turbine  driven  destroyers  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  foregoing  facts  leave  little  force  in  Mr.  Berrian's 
remark  that  "as  the  power  of  the  geared  steam  turbine 
increases,  it  gradually  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  provide  adequate  and  reliable  reduction  gears." 
Central  Station  Parallel 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  claim  that  "the  principles  involv- 
ed in  electric  transmission  on  shipboard  are  identical  with 
those  which  have  been  thoroughly  worked  out  in  central 
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station  practice,"  and  that  "it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  the  leader  in  electrical 
development  on  land,  should  be  the  leader  in  electrical 
development  on  shipboard,"  since  many  circumstances 
of  power  application  on  shipboard  differ  from  corre- 
sponding land  practice.  Land  central  stations  are  near- 
ly always  interconnected,  and  the  turbine  generators 
are  invariably  run  at  constant  speed,  60  cycles  frequen- 
cy being  most  generally  used,  which  sets  the  turbine 
speed  at  3600,  1800.  or  1200  revolutions  per  minute. 
Central  station  turbine  generators  are,  further,  fre- 
quently designed,  in  order  to  make  the  most  favorable 
combination  of  efficiencies,  speeds,  loads,  weights,  and 
costs,  to  pass  through  one,  two,  or  even  three  critical 
speeds  in  reaching  the  standard  running  speed.  Again 
the  load  absorbing  appliances  on  land  are  as  a  rule 
comparatively  small  and  scattered  over  a  wide  area, 
whereas  the  marine  load  absorber  is  located  near  the 
turbine  and  takes  the  entire  output.  To  employ  all  the 


Duchess  class  ships,  350  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  250deg.  F. 
superheat,  28i2in.  vacuum. 

Experienced  geared  turbine  manufacturers  are  pre- 
pared to  build  marine  units  to  run  satisfactorily  at 
any  steam  pressure  or  tempei-ature  which  reputable 
steam  boiler  manufacturers  are  willing  to  supply. 

Regenerative  heating  of  feed  water  by  means  of  steam 
bled  from  the  main  turbine  is  a  feature  common  to 
both  systems  of  turbine  drive,  and  the  same  methods 
of  generation  and  distribution  of  power  to  auxiliaries 
may  be  used  in  either  case.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  desirability  of  practically  complete  electrification 
of  deck  and  engine  auxiliaries,  and  nearly  all  reputable 
marine  engineers  recognize  their  efficiency,  simplicity, 
and  reliability.  Electric  auxiliaries  supplied  with  cur- 
rent from  small,  high  efficiency  condensing  turbine 
generators  are  just  as  efficient  on  geared  turbine  ves- 
sels as  on  turbine  electric  vessels,  and,  in  ad- 
dition,    the     geared     turbine     drive     does     not     re- 


complicated  appliances  required  in  the  distribution  of  quire  current  for  excitation  as  does  the  turbine  elec- 
tric drive.  In  the  case  of  the  steamship  California,  for 
example,  additional  auxiliary  power  amounts  to  185 
kilowatts  for  excitation  and  motor  ventilation,  corre- 
sponding to  about  2900  pounds  of  steam  per  hour. 

The  suggestion  of  dual  drive  of  the  auxiliary  gen- 
erator by  an  auxiliary  turbine  and  by  a  synchronous 
motor  receiving  current  from  the  main  units  on  the 
turbine-electric  vessel  is  paralleled  on  the  geared  tur- 


electric  power  over  hundreds  of  miles  to  many  small 
consumers  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  a  single 
large  unit  of  power  over  a  few  feet  does  not  seem  "nat- 
ural" when  there  is  at  hand  so  simple  and  reliable  a 
means  of  transmission  as  the  mechanical  speed  reduc- 
ing gear. 

It  is  generally  accepted  as  good  practice  in  designing 
marine  propelling  machinery  to  have  no  critical  speed 


within  the  maximum  propeller  speed  of  the  unit.  The      bine  ship  by  direct  coupling  of  the  auxiliary  generator 


marine  prime  mover,  except  for  direct-current  turbine 
generators,  which  are  restricted  to  quite  low  powers, 
must  necessarily  be  capable  of  continuous  operation 
at  variable  speeds.  Contrary  to  an  apparently  widely 
held  belief  that  electric  drive  turbines  alwa.vs  run  at 
constant  speed  even  when  the  propeller  runs  at  reduced 
speed,  the  fact  is  that  the  ratio  of  turbine  speed  to 
propeller  speed  is  fixed  by  the  respective  numbers  of 
poles  in  generator  and  motor.  In  order  to  keep  down 
the  weight,  cost,  and  size  of  propelling  motors  so  that 
the.y  can  be  used  to  propel  ships,  the  minimum  possible 
number  of  poles  in  the  motor  is  desirable.  The  mechan- 
ically geared  turbine  does  not  suffer  from  any  such 
limitations  of  speed  and  ratios.  By  the  use  of  com- 
pound or  triple  expansion  turbines,  the  turbine  shafts 
can  be  made  short  enough  so  that  the  critical  speed 
will  be  above  the  maximum  running  speed,  no  matter 
how  high  the  turbine  speed  nor  how  low  the  propeller 
speed  may  be  set  for  reasons  of  efficiency.  The  speeds 
of  electric  drive  turbines  appear  on  the  other  hand  to 
have  been  selected  in  accordance  with  land  designs. 
Steam  Conditions 

Mr.  Berrian's  statements  that  the  designer  of  tur- 
bine-electric propulsion  equipment  finds  himself  with 
a  free  hand  in  determining  steam  conditions  and  that 
the  single,  relatively  high  speed,  turbine  rotor  con- 
stantly revolving  in  one  direction  has  been  thoroughly 
worked  out  in  land  practice  for  pressures  and  tem- 
peratures in  excess  of  anything  that  he  will  probably 
care  to  adopt,  carries  the  implication  that  the  geared 
turbine  is  somehow  or  other  inferior  in  these  respects. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  turbine  is  not  the  limit- 
ing factor  with  respect  to  temperature,  the  boiler, 
superheater,  and  piping  setting  the  limits  in  this  re- 
spect. Furthermore,  the  following  geared  turbine  ves- 
sels have  much  higher  steam  conditions  than  do  any 
electric  turbine  equipments  now  in  service; 

Dixie,  350  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  200deg.  F.  superheat, 
28^2in.  vacuum. 

King  George  V,  550  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  800  deg.  F.  total 
temperature,   28^2in.    vacuum. 


to  the  main  unit,  with  the  avoidance  of  generator  and 
motor  transmission   losses. 

Space  and  Weight 

As  regards  space  occupied  by  propelling  machinery, 
the  engine  room  length  on  the  Virginia  is  stated  to  be 
about  6  feet  less  than  would  have  been  required  for  a 
geared  turbine  installation.  The  gear  drive  installation 
compared  with  the  Virginia  was  probably  not  well  de- 
signed, because  in  nearly  all  cases  gear  drive  machin- 
ery requires  no  more,  and  usually  less,  space. 

In  respect  to  weight,  the  geared  turbine  with  double 
reduction  gears  shows  up  still  better,  assuming  the 
proper  turbine  speeds  for  maximum  economy  and  re- 
liability with  low  propeller  speeds.  Where  the  pro- 
peller speeds  necessitate  only  one  step  of  gearing,  the 
geared  turbine  generally  weighs  only  one-half  as  much, 
or  even  less,  as  does  the  turbine  electric  drive  for  the 
same  propeller  speeds  and  steam  conditions,  including 
in  the  comparison  turbines,  genei-ators,  motors,  lubri- 
cating system,  exciter  and  foundations,  cables,  main 
control  board,  Kingsbury  propeller  thrust  bearings,  pro- 
portionate amount  of  additional  weight  for  auxiliary 
condenser  due  to  excitation,  and  proportionate  extra 
weights  of  main  boilers  and  condensers  required  by  the 
turbine  electric  drive  ship,  due  to  lesser  inherent  effic- 
iency of  electric  transmission. 

As  an  example  of  the  weight  and  space  requirements 
of  the  two  forms  of  drive,  should  the  navy  decide  to 
put  geared  turbine  propelling  machinery  in  the  Sara- 
toga, reliable,  efficient  geared  turbines  with  conden- 
sers and  condenser  auxiliaries  could  be  placed  in  the 
space  now  occupied  by  the  main  motors  alone,  and 
would  weigh  substantially  the  same  as  these  motors, 
while  the  weight  represented  by  the  present  genera- 
tors, cables,  controls,  exciters,  ventilating  blowers, 
foundations,  condensers,  etc.,  including  two  main  boil- 
ers, would  be  saved. 

Fuel  Consumption 

The  claim  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in 
fuel  consumption  as  between  geared  turbine  and  turbo- 


electric  propelling  machinery  of  the  same  power  and 
for  the  same  steam  conditions,  propeller  revolutions, 
and  safety  factors  ignores  the  fact  that  transmission 
through  speed  reducing  gears  is  3  to  5  per  cent,  more 
efficient  than  through  generator  and  motor,  and  even 
more  when  the  excitation  for  generator  and  motor  and 
ventilation  for  the  motor  are  included. 

In  comparing  turbine  with  turbine,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  certain  assumptions  in  reference  to  the  t.vpe  of 
turbine  that  is  to  be  used  in  each  case.  The  main  tur- 
bine for  ship  drive  should  be  built  with  a  stiff  shaft,  as 
flexible  shaft  turbines  are  not  rugged  enough  to  be 
satisfactory  on  board  ship.  It  is  not  possible  to  build 
a  single  shaft  turbine  of  8000  horsepower  or  larger 
with  a  stiff  shaft  that  will  give  as  high  economy  as  can 
be  obtained  in  a  two  or  three  casing  turbine,  such  as 
would  be  used  as  part  of  a  geared  turbine  propelling 
unit.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  multiple  casing  tur- 
bine through  its  ability  to  use  different  and  suitable 
speeds  for  the  high  and  low  pressure  parts  and  to  use 
more  stages,  while  still  retaining  the  stiff  shaft  fea- 
ture, more  than  compensate  for  losses  due  to  additional 
stuffing  boxes,  to  a  constantly  rotating  reversing  ele- 
ment and  to  steam  friction  through  cross-over  connec- 
tions. 

If  the  proper  practice  in  design  were  followed,  all 
electric  drive  turbines  would  be  of  the  compound  type 
in  order  to  secure  a  flat  fuel  rate  curve.  It  is  impossible 
to  obtain  a  flat  fuel  rate  curve  with  a  single  turbine 
and  with  the  electric  drive  turbines  as  at  present  de- 
signed. For  both  high  pressure  and  low  pressure  tur- 
bine elements  to  run  at  the  same  speeds  is  disadvan- 
tageous for  the  high  pressure  turbine.  On  the  other 
hand,  geared  turbines  are  designed  for  exactly  the 
best  speeds  and  the  high  pressure  turbine  runs  at  a 
higher  speed  than  the  low  pressure  turbine. 

The  superiority  of  the  geared  turbine  with  respect 
to  fuel  consumption  is  well  borne  out  by  the  attested 
performances  of  ships  now  in  regular  service. 
Mr.  Berrian  cites  the  fuel  consumption  for  all 
purposes  of  the  California  as  0.764  pound  per  shaft 
horsepower,  and  that  of  the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
as  0.723  pound,  the  California  using  steam  at  275 
pounds  pressure  and  100  deg.  Fahrenheit  superheat, 
while  the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  are  designed  for 
300  pounds  pressure  and  200  degrees  Fahrenheit  super- 
heat. As  against  these  figures  we  have  the  performance 
of  the  Dixie,  of  about  half  the  tonnage  and  power,  of 
0.783  pound  of  oil  for  all  purposes  with  steam  auxil- 
iaries, which  would  become  0.66  pound  of  oil  per  shaft 
horsepower  for  all  purposes  if  the  Dixie  were  equipped 
with  electric  auxiliaries  of  the  same  type  and  efficiency 
as  those  used  on  the  California. 

Mr.  Berrian  further  estimates  that  if  the  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  were  equipped  with  air  heaters,  and 
high  pressure  bleed  feed  water  heaters,  the  oil  consump- 
tion could  be  brought  down  to  0.65  pound  per  shaft 
horsepower.  In  comparison  with  this  figure  may  be 
placed  the  estimate  of  a  reputable  shipbuilder  on  double 
geared  turbines  for  a  recent  twin-screw  job  requiring 
approximately  22,000  shaft  horsepower  of  an  oil  con- 
sumption of  0.55  pound  per  shaft  horsepower  for  all 
purposes,  based  on  steam  at  375  pounds  gauge  and  725 
degrees  Fahrenheit  total  temperature,  with  28^  2-inch 
vacuum.  The  builder  further  offered  to  guarantee  this 
estimate  with  a  margin  of  6  per  cent. 

Reliability 

The  claim  of  superior  reliability  for  the  turbine  elec- 
tric drive  is  borne  out  neither  by  actual  performances 
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of  ships  in  service  nor  by  arguments  based  upon  the 
combinations  which  can  be  made  between  two  turbine 
generators  and  two  or  more  electric  motors.  In  a  single 
screw  ship,  where  one  generating  unit  is  provided,  the 
compound  geared  turbine  has  some  advantage,  as  it 
can  be  separated  into  two  turbines,  either  of  which 
may  be  used  independently  of  the  other.  Compound 
geared  turbines  are  provided  with  blind  flanges,  and 
the  piping  is  so  arranged  that  either  the  high  or  low 
pressure  turbine  can  be  cut  off  and  the  other  operated 
at  half  power.  In  the  twin  screw  ship,  where  two  gen- 
erating units  are  provided  to  develop  full  power,  tur- 
bine electric  drive  has  certainly  no  advantage  over 
two  compound  geared  turbines. 

In  general,  reliability  depends  more  on  conservative 
design  and  ample  factors  of  safety  than  on  anything 
else.  Presumably  for  the  purposes  of  reducing  the  price 
differential  to  a  minimum,  while  striving  for  good 
steam  economy,  the  turbines  offered  for  marine  electric 
drive  have  been  designed  with  factors  of  safety  and 
shaft  charactertistics  such  as  are  used  in  constant 
speed  land  practice. 

Marine  service  is  unquestionably  much  more  severe 
than  land  service,  and  requires  a  much  greater  margin 
of  safety  if  wheel  rupture,  loss  of  turbine  buckets,  etc., 
as  reported  from  several  notable  recent  electric  drive 
installations,  are  to  be  eliminated. 

Geared  turbine  machinery  is  more  simple  in  opera- 
tion than  is  the  turbine  electric  drive,  since  the  latter 
contains  many  more  elements  requiring  supervision, 
adjustment,  and  overhaul.  As  for  the  alleged  advan- 
tages of  electric  meters,  these  are  subject  to  errors 
such  that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  detecting  small 
changes  in  efficiency  of  the  units.  When  acceptance 
tests  are  run  on  central  station  equipment,  the  station 
instruments  frequently  do  not  agree  with  the  manu- 
facturer's instruments  and  often  neither  set  agrees 
with  specially  calibrated  instruments  obtained  from 
the  testing  laboratory.  As  for  reading  off  power  being 
developed  at  any  instant,  this  is,  with  a  given  turbine, 
quite  definitely  determined  by  the  steam  conditions  and 
speeds,  and  may  readily  be  tabulated  or  shown  in 
curves  for  the  convenience  of  the  men  in  the  turbine 
room. 

Passenger  Comfort 
The  comfort  of  passengers  and  crew  is  much  talked 
about  by  electric  drive  advocates,  but  there  is  as  much 
freedom  from  vibration  with  present  day  geared  tur- 
bines as  built  by  manufacturers  who  have  proper  fa- 
cilities and  experience  as  with  turbine  generators  and 
motors  built  by  anyone.  The  windage  noise  of  turbine 
generators  and  motors  is  as  great  or  greater  than  the 
noise  of  properly  cut  gears  as  manufactured  by  ex- 
perienced concerns.  This  fact  may  be  demonstrated  by 
a  visit  to  the  steamship  Dixie  or  the  steamship  Waia- 
leale,  the  geared  turbines  of  which  cannot  be  heard 
outside  of  the  engine  rooms.  The  possibility  of  propeller 
racing  is  no  different  in  a  geared  ship  than  in  one  in 
which  the  propeller  is  coupled  to  the  generator  through 
a  synchronous  motor,  and  in  either  case  can  be  con- 
trolled by  a  speed  governor. 

Condensers 

The  condenser  arrangements  described  by  Mr.  Ber- 
rian are  not  in  any  sense  peculiar  to  the  turbine  elec- 
tric generator,  and  were  first  used  in  marine  practice 
in  connection  with  geared  turbines,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Japanese,  British,  and  Chilean  destroyers  and  cruis- 
ers, on  the  Duchess  and  Empress  classes  of  ships  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  and  in  the  steam- 
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ships  Dixie  and  Waialeale,  and  altogether  there  are 
some  50  geared  steam  turbines  in  American  vessels 
having  bottom  exhaust  and  underneath  condensers. 
Conclusions 
We  hear  constantly  that  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  handicapped  because  American  ships  cost 
more  to  build.  Geared  turbine  machinery  is  superior 
for  merchant  vessels  because,  everything  considered, 
it  will  earn  higher  dividends.  This  results  from  the 
following: 

1.  The  first  cost  of  the  machinery  installation  is 
from  5  to  15  percent  less. 

2.  The  fuel  consumption  is  considerably  less. 

3.  The  reliability  of  the  geared  turbine  is  greater  for 
the  reason  that  the  factors  of  safety  are  much  highei 
than  those  of  the  electric  drive  turbines  and  there  is 
less   complication. 


Shipping  Board  Honor 
Roll  for  1928 

1HE  Fuel  Conservation  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  Merchant  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, announces  its  semiannual  Honor  Roll  and 
Honorable  Mention  List  of  Chief  Engineers  and  Mas- 
ters, covering  the  six  months  period  July  1,  1928,  to  De- 
cember .31,  1928. 

The  Fuel  Conservation  Committee  is  composed  of  re- 
presentatives from  organizations  concerned  with  the 
operation  of  ships  and  was  formed  about  seven  years 
ago  to  advise  the  Shipping  Board  as  to  means  to  re- 
duce the  fuel  expenditures  of  their  vessels.  The  commit- 
tee is  composed  of  Captain  C.  A.  McAllister,  president 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  chairman;  Cap- 
tain R.  D.  Gatewood,  C.C,  U.S.N.,  Ret'd..  manager, 
Maintenance  and  Repair  Division,  Merchant  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, vice-chairman ;  W.  T.  Hayes,  assistant  director 
of  operations.  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation;  Professor 
Herbert  L.  Seward,  professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, Yale  University;  Professor  Lawrence  B.  Chapman, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Colonel  G.  Bart- 
lett,  operating  manager.  Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Com- 
pany; Fred  B.  Low,  editor  of  "Power";  F.  B.  Webster, 
of  "Marine  Age";  J.  J.  Fagan.  chief  engineer  of  the 
steamship  Leviathan;  and  C.  A.  Greaser,  secretary.  The 
Fuel  Conservation  Section  of  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
which  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  Committee's 
policies,  is  headed  by  C.  J.  Jefferson. 

This  honor  roll  consists  of  fifty  ships,  representing 
the  best  performers  of  the  fleet,  and  is  accompanied 
by  an  honorable  mention  list  of  fifty  vessels,  whose 
performance,  while  falling  short  of  the  standard  re- 
quired for  the  honor  roll,  was  so  good  as  to  deserve 
mention.  These  vessels  were  selected  from  the  reports 
of  254  active  vessels  inspected  during  this  period.  The 
total  mileage  covered  by  the  vessels  in  the  six  months 
was  5,820,541,  the  hours  at  sea  being  563,179.5  and  in 
port  475,890.5.  To  entitle  an  honor  roll  listing,  a  vessel 
must  have  travelled  at  least  20,000  miles  during  the 
period  and  must  have  attained  a  combined  sea  and  port 
efficiency  equal  to  or  better  than  95  per  cent,  of  that 
obtained  by  the  leader  of  her  class  and  equal  to  or 
better  than  95  per  cent,  combined  efficiency. 

In  spite  of  the  large  progressive  fuel  savings  made 
in  the  several  years  past  and  the  increasing  age  of  the 
vessels,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  fuel  economy 
has  still  further  continued  during  this  six  montha 
period.  This  saving  in  fuel  consumed  taken  in  conjunc- 


tion with  the  low  prices  of  fuel  oil  now  prevailing,  re- 
presents a  sizeable  saving  in  the  fuel  bill.  Comparing 
the  last  half  of  1928  with  the  first  half  of  1928,  there 
has  been  an  actual  fuel  saving  of  $221,905.67.  This 
value  is  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  difference  in 
pounds  of  fuel  per  mile  by  the  miles  travelled,  to  de- 
termine the  saving  at  sea,  and  multiplying  the  total 
port  hours  by  the  difference  in  fuel  per  hour  consumed 
in  port,  to  determine  the  port  saving,  and  then  multi- 
plying the  combined  algebraic  sum  by  the  average  price 
of  fuel  which  prevailed  during  this  period. 
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Workboats  and  Their  Power  Plants 


Three  Soper-Fishing  Vessels 


ON  July  6  and  11  there 
were  launched  at  the 
plant  of  the  Campbell 
Machine  Company.  San 
Diego,  two  117-foot  trawl- 
ers for  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia deep-sea  fishing 
fleet.  These  vessels  are 
built  of  Oregon  pine  in  the 
staunchest  manner  pos- 
sible to  the  designs  of 
Manuel  Madruga,  naval 
architect  and  superinten- 
dent of  construction  at 
Campbell  Machine  Com- 
pany. These  vessels  were 
named  Invader  and  Navi- 
gator. 

The  Invader  has  a  beam 
of  25  feet  and  a  draft  of 
10  feet  6  inches  and  will  be 
powered  with  a  350-horse- 
power,  7-cylinder,  directly 
reversible  Union  diese! 
engine.  As  auxiliary  pow- 
er she  will  have  a  30- 
horsepower,  2  -  cylinder. 
Union  diesel,  direct-con- 
nected to  a  33-kilowatt 
Westinghouse  generator, 
and  a  40-horsepower  Ford- 
son  tractor  engine  direct- 
connected  to  a  17-kilowatt 
Westinghouse  generator. 

The  Navigator  has  a 
beam  of  27  feet  and  a  draft 
of  11  feet  6  inches,  and 
will  be  powered  with  a  400- 


Above,  upper  view  shows  the  Navigator  just  after 
launching.  Central  view  shows  launching  party  with 
sponsor  ready  to  christen  the  Navigator.  Lower  view 
shows  Invader  jujt  after  launching. 

Below  is  shown  a  general  view  of  the  outfitting 
wharf  of  the  Campbell  Machine  Company  of  San 
Diego,  with  fishing  boats  outfitting  for  the  tuna  season. 


horsepower,  6-cylinder,  directly  re- 
versible Union  diesel  engine,  and 
for  auxiliary  power  will  have  one 
45-horsepower,  8-cylinder,  Union 
diesel  engine  direct-connected  to  a 
30-kilowatt,  Westinghouse  genera- 
tor. 

The  auxiliary  machinery  and 
equipment  of  these  two  vessels  will 
be  practically  identical,  and  will 
consist  of  an  anchor  windlass, 
manufactured  by  the  Campbell  Ma- 
chine Company  and  driven  by  a  5- 
horsepower  Westinghouse  motor,  a 
cargo  winch  also  manufactured  by 
the  Campbell  Machine  Company 
and  driven  by  a  5-horsepower 
Westinghouse  motor.  There  will  be 
two  bait  pumps,  one  a  6-inch  dis- 
charge 8-inch  suction  Byron-Jack- 
son pump  direct-connected  to  a  7'-;- 
horsepower  Westinghouse  motor 
and  the  other  a  5-inch  De  Laval  bait 
pump  also  direct-connected  to  a 
Westinghouse  motor  of  7i'o  horse- 
power. 

Bilge  water  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  a  Campbell  pump  direct-connect- 
ed to  a  3-horsepower  motor.  A 
Trench  marine  bilge  pump  direct- 
connected  to  a  2-horsepower  elec- 
tric motor  will  take  care  of  the  cir- 
culating water  for  cooling  the  am- 
monia condenser.  The  refrigeration 
system  is  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
5-  to  8-ton  York  ammonia  type  re- 
frigerating machine,  the  compres- 
sor being  driven  by  a  10-horsepower 
Westinghouse  motor. 

An  Edison  storage  battery  will  be 
installed  to  take  care  of  emergen- 
cies and  of  the  lighting  system,  and 
in  each  vessel  a  30-kilowatt  West- 
inghouse electric  generator  is  to  be 
installed  for  belt  drive  off  the  main 
engine. 

Comfortable  accommodations  are 
provided  for  a  crew  of  14  men.  Die- 
sel and  lubricating  oil  tankage  is 
provided  for  a  cruising  radius  of 
7000  miles,  and  it  is  expected  that 
in  each  case  the  propulsion  plant 
of  the  vessel  will  produce  a  speed 
of  12  knots.  These  two  vessels  com- 
prise the  latest  type  of  fishing  boat 
used    by    the    southern     California 
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fraternity  for  deepsea  fishing,  and 
will  be  in  line  for  any  expansions 
of  the  fishing  activities  toward  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  third  large  deep-sea  fishing 
boat,  the  Sao  Joao,  was  launched  at 
the  Campbell  yard  July  27  for  J.  0. 
Medina  and  Sabina  J.  Inos.  She  is 
120  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of  26 
feet  and  a  draft  of  11  feet  6  inches. 
Her  main  engine  will  be  a  400-horse- 
power,  6-cylinder  Union  direct-re- 
versing marine  diesel. 

She  has  a  very  unusual  equipment 
for  auxiliary  power,  having  instal- 
led a  45-horsepower,  3-cylinder 
Union  diesel  direct-connected  to  a 
30-horsepower  Westinghouse  gen- 
erator and  a  45-horsepower  Hercu- 
les gas  engine  direct-connected  to  a 
20-kilowatt  generator  and  a  30-kilo- 
watt  generator  belt-driven  from  the 
main  engine. 

On  their  long  trips  for  bait  fish- 
ing on  the  deep-sea  banks,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  these  vessels 
that  the  bait  in  their  tanks  be  kept 
alive  with  a  continuous  stream  of 
fresh  sea  water.  Hence  the  duplica- 
tion of  electric  power  sources  for 
pump  power  to  avoid  any  possibility 
of  a  shut  down.  The  Sao  Joao  is 
equipped  with  a  5  to  8  ton  York  am- 
monia type  refrigerating  system 
driven  by  a  10-horsepower  electric 
motor  and  has  3000  lineal  feet  of 
1%  inch  ammonia  coils  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  fishing  hold. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
launching  of  this  ship  was  the  bless- 
ing of  the  vessel  immediately  after 
launching  by  Reverend  Father 
Roar  of  Point  Loma,  San  Diego.  It 
is  customary  with  the  Portuguese 
fishermen  to  provide  for  this  bless- 
ing of  their  boats,  and  also  to  carry 
in  the  boat  a  fully  equipped  altar. 

The  total  cost  of  the  vessel  is 
$95,000. 


The  Mary  W,  built  by  the  Bellingham  Mi 

Company.  This  speedy  patrol  and  supply 
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Railways  for  the  Bellingham  Canning 
is  powered  with  a  175-horsepower 
gine. 


Hough  &  Egbert,  Inc.,  marine  dis- 
tributors at  San  Francisco  for  the 
products  of  Walter  Kidde  &  Co., 
manufacturer  of  Rich  Smoke  Detec- 
tion System  and  Lux  fire  exting- 
uishing system,  announce  the  instal- 
lation of  Lux  fire  extinguishing 
system  on  Mr.  Simmon's  cruiser 
Beautyfest;  also  on  A.  L.  Weil's 
yawl  Corsair  and  William  Ulfelder's 
express  fishing  boat. 

Anderson  &  Cristofani,  boat 
builders  at  San  Francicco,  are  en- 
joying considerable  work  at  their 
yard  at  Hunter's  Point. 

Among  the  new  jobs  is  a  splen- 
did little  23-foot  sailing  craft  of 
Marconi  rig,  designed  by  C.  Padgett 
Hodson  of  San  Francisco  for  Henry 
Barg,  San  Francisco  shipping  m?n. 
This  craft  will  be  used  for  outside 
and  bay  cruising  and  in  sturdiness 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  famous 

(Section  Continued  oi 


Chance  owned  by  Ben  Brooks. 

An  order  has  been  received  for  a 
32-foot  day  boat,  along  fishboat 
lines,  for  Sam  Weston  of  Santa 
Clara,  to  be  powered  with  a  16- 
horsepower  Atlas  gas  engine. 

A  50-foot  sardine  lighter  for  a 
Monterey  fisherman  is  under  way. 

Two  46-foot  fishboats  for  the  S. 
Larco  Company  are  near  comple- 
tion. 

Among  repair  jobs  recently  car- 
ried out  at  this  plant  was  that  to 
the  65-foot  diesel  powered  cargo 
boat  Eight  Brothers  of  Stockton, 
which  sank  with  a  full  cargo  of 
barley  off  Pinole  Point.  She  was 
raised  by  the  Harbor  Tug  &  Barge 
Co.  and  repaired  by  Anderson  & 
Cristofani. 

The  Swedish  built  60-foot  steel 
cruiser  Beautyrest,  owned  by  Frank 
P.  Simmon  of  San  Francisco  (for- 
Page  29,  Blue  Section) 


THE  CARISSIMA 
This  beautiful  seagoing  die- 
sel yacht,  designed  by  Cox  & 
Stevens,  New  York,  and  built 
by  Krupps  In  Germany,  was  re- 
cently delivered  to  James  A. 
Talbot  in  Los  Angeles.  184  feet 
6  inches  long,  28  feet  beam,  15 
feet  6  inches  depth,  10  feet 
draft,  she  is  powered  with  two 
Krupp  diesel  engines  with  a  to- 
tal of  1 100  horsepower  on  twin 
screws.  Her  sea  speed  is  14 
knots;    cruising    radius,    7000 
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haw  Metal  For  Marine  Bearings 


Pacific  Coast  Metallurgical  Research  Engineers  Furnish  Homogeneous 
Alloys  to  Best  Meet  All  Bearing  Conditions  on  Shipboard 


Bv   Nelson  Shaw 


IX  the  modern  steamer  or  motor- 
ship,  we  have  a  complex  mass  of 
machinery  which,  for  its  success- 
ful functioning,  depends  on  the  ef- 
ficient and  economical  operation  of 
many  mechanisms.  Each  of  these 
mechanisms,  whether  its  motion  be 
reciprocating  or  rotary,  is  more  or 
less  dependent  on  a  bearing  or  bear- 
ings. Many  of  these  mechanisms  in 
long  voyages  at  sea  must  be  in  con- 
stant use,  sometimes  under  very  dif- 
ficult conditions  and  sometimes 
with  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and 
her  passengers,  crew,  and  cargo  de- 
pendent upon  the  operation  of  the 
machinery.  It  will  therefore  be 
quite  obvious  that  bearings  are  very 
important  factors  in  the  operation 
of  modern  ocean-going  vessels. 

Naturally,  then,  the  question, 
"What  is  the  best  metal  for  a  given 
bearing  under  a  given  condition?" 
has  had  considerable  attention  from 
marine  engineers.  In  fact  the  mar- 
ine engineering  departments  of 
some  large  ship  operating  compan- 
ies, both  American  and  foreign,  have 
consistently  tried  out  various  bear- 
ing metals  and  possess  large  masses 
of  data  on  this  subject.  As  part  of 
the  knowledge  gained  from  these 
records,  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  for  many  purposes  the  ideal 
bearing  metal  would  be  the  proper 
combination  of  copper  with  large 
percentages  of  lead  in  a  stable,  ho- 
mogeneous alloy. 

Copper  and  lead,  however,  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  metallurgy  do 
not  like  each  other.  They  naturally 
refuse  to  combine  and  produce  a 
homogeneous  alloy  such  as  is  neces- 
sary to  stand  up  under  hard  bear- 
ing service.  These  metals  melted  to- 
gether will,  on  cooling,  separate  in- 
to a  layer  of  copper  on  top  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  lead,  and 
a  layer  of  lead  on  the  bottom  with 
a  very  small  percentage  of  copper. 
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A  micrograph  of  Shaw  bearing  metal,  mag- 
nified by  100  diameters,  rhowing  the  re- 
markably  homogeneous   structure   of   this 

The  research  engineers  of  the  In- 
ternational Metals  Company  have 
perfected  methods  of  properly  mix- 
ing an  alloy  in  various  proportions 
of  copper  and  lead  to  suit  all  ordin- 
ary or  special  bearing  services.  This 
alioy  is  known  as  Shaw  Metal  and 
possesses  a  number  of  peculiar  pro- 
perties that  give  it  special  advan- 
tages as  a  material  for  marine  bear- 
ings. 

Advantages  of  Shaw  Metal 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  Shaw 
Metal  for  bearings  are: 

1.  Shaw  Metal  has  high  compres- 
sive strength. 

2.  Shaw  Metal  has  high  tensile 
strength. 

3.  Shaw  Metal  has  a  lower  coef- 
ficient of  friction  than  the  best  of 
nickel  babbitt. 

4.  Shaw  Metal  has  a  high  propor- 
tion of  lead  and  will  not  bleed  or 
lead  sweat  under  any  condition. 

5.  Operating  temperature  can 
reach  1200  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

6.  Shaw  Metal  will  not  score  the 
shaft  under  any  condition. 


It  is  evident  that  a  metal  possess- 
ing such  qualities  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  marine  engineer,  par- 
ticularly    in     the     many     bearings 
aboard    ship   which   operate    under 
hard  or  intermittent  service  in  lo- 
cations where  lubrication  is  apt  to 
be  neglected.  A  partial  list  of  such 
applications  would  include: 
Capstan  shaft  bearings. 
Windlass  wildcat  bearings. 
Winch  bearings. 
Forced  draft  blower  bearings, 
Crosshead  brasses. 
Crank  pin  brasses, 
Wrist  pin  brasses. 
Shafting  bearings. 
Pump  glands. 
Steering  gear  bearings. 
Turning  engine  bearings,  and  the 
bearings  of  all  intermittently  used 
auxiliaries     and     particularly     the 
bearings     of     intermittent     service 
pumps.  Shaw  metal  is  making  good 
in  many  such  installations  afloat. 

The  International  Metal  Sales 
Company,  with  executive  offices  in 
the  Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco, 
is  managing  the  world-wide  market- 
ing of  Shaw  Metal.  Robert  E.  Duffy, 
sales  engineer  of  the  International 
Metal  Sales  Company,  is  a  former 
operating  marine  engineer  of  con- 
siderable ocean  experience  who  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  problems  of  mar- 
ine engineering.  He  knows  the  kind 
of  service  conditions  that  bearings 
have  to  meet  at  sea  and  is  confident 
that  Shaw  Metal  can  meet  and  suc- 
cessfully overcome  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  these  conditions.  Expert 
metallurgical  and  engineering  ad- 
vice on  bearing  problems  is  avail- 
able through  the  technical  staff  of 
the  International  Metal  Sales  Com- 
pany. Marine  distribution  of  Shaw 
Metal  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  is  being  handled  by  Charles  E. 
Lowe,  162  Steuart  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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PROSPECTIVE  building  pro- 
grams of  the  world's  merchant 
marine  and  navies  indicate  the 
construction  of  3,000,000  gross  tons 
of  shipping  per  year,  according  to 
a  survey  of  the  marine  field  recent- 
ly completed  by  the  Copper  &  Brass 
Research  Association.  The  survey 
points  out  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  merchant  shipping 
under  construction  in  all  countries 
totalled  2,607,000  tons,  of  which 
1,212,000  tons  were  steamships  and 
1,395,000  tons  were  motorships. 
Great  Britain  had  705,000  tons  of 
steamships  and  536,000  tons  of  mo- 
torships under  construction,  Ger- 
many 226,000  tons  steam  and  157,- 
000  tons  motor,  and  the  United 
States  37,000  tons  steam  and  5000 
tons  motor. 

In  naval  construction,  unless 
some  great  advance  is  made  in  limi- 
tation of  armament  or  there  is  ab- 
rogation of  treaty  schedule,  the 
survey  predicts  that  during  1929  to 
1941  replacement  of  capital  ships 
will  probably  reach  1,715,000  tons, 
of  which  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  will  each  build  525,- 
000  tons.  In  addition  to  replace- 
ment, a  practically  equal  amount  of 
new  tonnage  will  be  built  by  the 
world's  navies  in  the  form  of  air- 
craft carriers,  cruisers,  destroyers, 
submarines,  and  auxiliary  vessels. 
"The  world  tonnage  of  steam  and 


motor  vessels  above  100  tons  dis- 
placement," saj's  the  survey, 
"amounted  to  about  63,250,000  gross 
tons  on  December  31,  1928.  The  idle 
tonnage  of  the  world  amounted  to 
3,947.000  tons.  It  is  considered  that 
the  ma.jority  of  this  idle  shipping  is 
of  no  further  value  and  that  the 
chief  yearly  decline  in  the  idle  ship- 
ping will  take  place  through  scrap- 
ping of  these  units.  The  yearly  in- 
crease in  world  total  tonnage  should 
amount  to  about  1,000,000  tons.  An 
average  of  1,000,000  or  more  tons 
is  lost  or  broken  up  each  year  and 
about  2,500,000  tons  is  continuous- 
ly under  construction.  No  decrease 
in  world  construction  is  indicated. 

"The  United  States  now  finds  it- 
self possessed  of  about  10,000,000 
tons  of  shipping,  nearly  500  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1914.  A  great 
deal  of  this  is  war  heritage  and  al- 
most 3,000,000  tons  is  now  idle. 
Eventually,  it  is  believed,  this  idle 
tonnage  will  be  scrapped  as  there  is 
little  possibility  that  it  could  be  op- 
erated at  a  profit  in  competitive 
ocean  trade.  Of  the  remaining  7,- 
000,000  tons  much  is  obsolete  and 
is  losing  money.  For  this  reason  it 
will  be  retired  from  service  as  time 
and  circumstances  warrant. 

"Considering  the  prospective 
building  programs,  which  will 
amount  to  about  3,000,000  tons  per 
year,  the  potential  market  for  cop- 


per in  this  field  could  approximate 
600,000,000  pounds  per  year  purely 
for  use  in  new  construction,  if  all 
possible  equipment  were  made  from 
this  metal  or  its  alloys.  It  is  not  as- 
sumed, of  course,  that  this  amount 
of  consumption  is  in  prospect  at 
present.  Repairs  to  the  60,000,000 
or  more  tons  of  present  ships  will 
not  require  such  an  amount  due  to 
the  enduring  quality  of  the  copper 
alloys,  but  in  the  constant  modern- 
ization of  these  ships  it  is  consid- 
ered that  100,000,000  pounds  of  cop- 
per is  a  small  estimate  of  the 
amount  used  each  year." 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  dis- 
closed by  the  survey  is  that  a  mod- 
ern 30,000-ton  ship  might  be  as 
much  as  one-tenth  copper  represent- 
ed by  6,000,000  pounds  of  copper  in- 
stallations if  all  appropriate  parts 
were  copper.  The  bronze  propellers 
may  contain  53,500  pounds  of  cop- 
per, shaft  sleeves  53,000  pounds, 
main  propelling  machinery  200,000 
pounds,  electrical  gear  and  wiring 
3,000,000  pounds,  and  even  such  in- 
conspicuous installations  as  voice 
tubes  may  require  100,000  pounds 
of  copper. 

Sea  chests  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  hull.  These  are  of  bronze  and 
in  a  large  ship  will  weigh  300,000 
pounds  or  more.  In  a  ship  such  as 
the  Leviathan  the  copper  alloys 
used  in  the    direct-drive    turbines 
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amount  to  over  5,000,000  pounds. 

The  requirements  of  magnetic 
compasses  demand  the  use  of  non- 
magnetic, non-rusting  metals.  Non- 
magnetic and  finishing  plating  in  a 
large  ship  will  account  for  100,000 
pounds  of  copper. 

"One  of  the  largest  demands  for 
the  metal  in  the  marine  field  is  for 
electrical  purposes.  The  require- 
ments vary,  of  course,  from  the  or- 
dinary demands  of  lighting  and 
ventilation  on  a  prewar  freighter  to 
the  enormous  demand  on  a  post-war 
battleship.  Probably  the  greatest 
demand   is   on   an   electrically  pro- 


pelled battleship  such  as  the  Ten- 
nessee. This  ship  has  enormous  gen- 
erators for  transforming  steam  into 
electrical  power  and  enormous  mo- 
tors for  transmitting  this  power  to 
the  propellers.  Electricity  furnishes 
power  and  lighting  for  the  ship's 
use,  power  for  steering  gear,  anchor 
gear,  ventilation,  turret  training 
and  elevating  motors,  boat  cranes, 
communication  system,  machine 
tools,  galley  equipment,  ammunition 
hoists,  fire  control  system,  and  nu- 
merous other  purposes.  The  total 
wiring  required  amounts  to  many 
carloads  and  the  actual  weight  of 
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copper  is  enormous. 

"Due  to  the  gradual  absorption  by 
private  firms  of  the  government-op- 
erated lines  in  the  United  States  the 
shipbuilding  interests  of  this  coun- 
try should  show  greatly  increased 
industry.  American-owned  shipping 
now  handles  about  30  to  35  per  cent, 
of  our  own  exports  and  imports,  and 
the  desire  of  American  steamship 
companies  to  secure  a  larger  per- 
centage of  this  trade  will  demand 
faster,  more  economical,  and  larger 
ships  to  compete  with  those  being 
built  by  foreign  interests." 


^ITH  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
use  of  diesel  engines  in  all 
type  of  industrial. public  util- 
ity, and  municipal  service,  as  well 
as  in  the  railway,  automotive,  avia- 
tion, and  marine  fields,  the  manu- 
facturers of  diesel  engines  have 
realized  the  need  for  a  closer  con- 
tact with  each  other  and  with  the 
problems  of  the  user.  As  a  result, 
twelve  of  the  leading  builders  of 
diesel  engines  in  the  United  States 
have  organized  the  Diesel  Engine 
Manufacturers'  Association.  The  as- 
sociation has  as  its  primary  object 
the  advancement  of  diesel  power  in 
America  and  a  broad  program  of 
cooperation  with  the  users  of  this 
type  of  power. 

Possibly  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  users  of  diesel  power  will  come 
through  the  development  of  suitable 
standards  of  manufacturing  and  en- 
gineering practice.  Such  active 
problems  as  specifications  for  oil 
fuels,  wider  distribution  of  accept- 
ed fuels,  and  similar  subjects  will 
have  the  attention  of  the  manufac- 
turers. 

It  is  also  the  intention  to  promote 
and  extend  the  use  of  diesel  power. 
In  accomplishing  this  object,  more 
information  will  be  made  available 
on  the  application  of  diesel  engines 
in  all  types  of  service.  In  this  con- 
nection" the  association  anticipates 
the  helpful  cooperation  of  the  tech- 
nical trade,  and  business  press  of 
the  country  in  presenting  the  story 
of  what  diesel  power  is  accomplish- 
ing all  through  the  broad  range  of 
industry. 

During  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  much  definite  progress  in 
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diesel  engine  design.  The  manufac- 
turers feel  that  the  next  most  im- 
portant step  is  to  take  greater  ad- 
vantage of  the  economies  of  diesel 
engines  in  all  types  of  application 
work.  In  the  struggle  to  reduce  pro- 
duction costs  in  all  lines  of  manu- 
facturing, power  cost  plays  such  an 
important  part  that  the  diesel  en- 
gine is  effecting  marked  savings.  In 
the  field  of  power  distribution,  re- 
presented by  the  public  utility  or- 
ganizations, there  is  now  a  definite 
trend  towards  the  use  of  diesel 
power.  In  this  field  it  is  expected 
that  the  diesel  engine  will  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  as  the 
years  go  by. 

In  marine  service  more  than  half 
of  the  world  tonnage  now  being 
built  is  equipped  with  diesel  en- 
gines and  in  the  workboat  field 
practically  no  other  type  of  power 
is  being  used.  The  first  airplanes 
equipped  with  diesel  engines  have 
recently  completed  very  satisfac- 
tory test  flights  and  a  number  of 
automobile  buses  and  trucks  are  be- 
ing driven  with  this  form  of  power. 
In  addition  to  encouraging  the 
wider  use  of  this  efficient  prime 
mover,  the  manufacturers  are  also 
giving  more  attention  to  better  die- 
sel power  plant  design.  Although 
the  diesel  engine  is  a  very  simple 
type  of  prime  mover,  its  satisfactory 
operation  depends  on  good  plant 
layout.  Cooling  water  and  lubrica- 
tion are  especially  important  in  this 
field,  and  the  layout  of  cooling 
water  systems  has  come  in  for  con- 
siderable study.  The  use  of  lubricat- 
ing oil  purifiers  of  various  types 
and  the  development  of  completely 
automatic  lubrication  systems  have 


eliminated  difficulties  in  this  phase 
of  plant  operation. 

With  all  of  this  increasing  inter- 
est in  diesel  engines,  the  manufac- 
turers through  their  Diesel  Engine 
Manufacturers'  Association  are  fill- 
ing an  important  need  in  making  all 
sorts  of  information  available  to  the 
public  with  respect  to  diesel  en- 
gines and  their  operation. 

The  following  manufacturers  are 
members  of  the  association: 

New  London  Ship  &  Engine 
Works,  Electric  Boat  Co. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corp. 

Fulton  Iron  Works  Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Nordberg  Manufacturing   Co. 
I.  P.  Morris  and  De  La  Vergne, 
Inc. 

Winton  Engine  Co. 
Cooper-Bessemer  Corp. 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Corp. 
Busch-Sulzer  Bros.  Diesel  Engine 
Co. 

Hooven,  Owens.  Rentschler  Co. 
The  president  of  the  association 
is  Henry  R.  Sutphen,  president  of 
the  Electric  Boat  Co.;  E.  T.  Fish- 
wick,  vice-president  of  the  Worth- 
ington Pump  &  Machinery  Corp.  is 
vice-president  of  the  association; 
and  Harlan  A.  Pratt,  manager.  Oil 
&  Gas  Engine  Department  of  Inger- 
soll-Rand Co.,  is  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  association  also  em- 
ploys M.  J.  Reed  as  research  engin- 
eer, with  headquarters  at  the  asso- 
ciation office.  30  Church  Street. 
New  York  City. 
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Efficient  Insolation  of  Cold  Storage  Rooms 


IN  the  carrying  of  refrigerated 
freight  aboard  ship,  one  of    the 

most  important  factors  in  effic- 
iency of  the  insulation  is  thorough 
insulation  of  the  cold  chambers 
from  any  outside  source  of  heat. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  mater- 
ials known  to  marine  engineering 
for  this  purpose  is  the  prepared 
peat  moss  which  is  marketed  under 
the  trade  name  of  Torfoleum  and  is 
distributed  in  the  United  States  by 
Pennrich  &  Company  of  New  York 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Mail- 
lard  &  Schmieden  of  San  Francisco. 

Torfoleum  has  many  practical 
characteristics  which  make  it  ideal 
insulation  for  marine  use.  It  is 
manufactured  in  sheets  19^2  inches 
wide  by  39  inches  long,  and  in 
thicknesses  from  1  to  6  inches.  As 
compressed  in  these  sheets,  Torfol- 
eum has  a  weight  of  less  than  one 
pound  per  board  foot.  It  is  easy  of 
application,  since  it  can  be  nailed 
and  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  or  saw; 
so  that  any  carpenter  can  make  a 
very  neat  job  of  applying  this  ma- 
terial. 

Torfoleum  is  very  durable.  It  does 
not  rot  and  contains  no  bituminous 
or  mineral  binder;  so  that  it  pro- 
vides permanent  insulation  not  only 
against  heat  but  against  sound 
transmission.  In  texture  it  is  dense 
with  pores  smaller  than  0.004  inch 
in  diameter,  which  is  a  highly  im- 
portant attribute  in  an  insulating 
material.  It  is  non-capillary  and  im- 
pregnated against  water  absorption, 
so  that  it  can  be  safely  used  in 
moist  conditions  at  sea.  Its  thermal 


conductivity  on  numerous  tests  has 
been  found  to  be  0.27  B.T.U.  per 
square  foot  per  hour  per  one  degree 
Fahrenheit  temperature  difference 
through  one-inch  thickness. 

Torfoleum  is  a  sterile  material 
that  will  not  harbor  vermin.  It  is 
fire-retardent  and  may  be  used  as  a 
heat  insulation  up  to  230  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  free  from  odors 
that  might  affect  foods  in  storage. 

Torfoleum  insulation  is  installed 
in  the  refrigerating  rooms  of  many 
motorships  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line  and  other  companies.  We 
reproduce  herewith  the  gi'aphical 
record  of  the  performance  of  this 
insulation  in  assisting  refrigeration 
in  vegetable  and  meat  cold  storage 


roolhs  of  the  motorship  Havelland. 
It  is  in  use  in  the  cold  storage  cham- 
bers of  the  motorships  Los  Angeles. 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  Seat- 
tle of  the  Pacific  Coast-European 
fleet  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Line. 

Mallaird  &  Schmieden  have  as- 
sumed the  business  of  W.  W.  Kirby. 
Inc..  and  the  Pacific  Insulation 
Company,  previous  distributors  of 
Torfoleum.  Under  the  management 
of  W.  W.  Kirby  this  firm  is  prepar- 
ed to  render  Pacific  Coast-wide  ser- 
vice to  marine  refrigerating  plant 
operators  through  offices  at  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Seattle  and 
Portland.  Stocks  are  carried  at  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Seattle. 
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Electric  Propulsion  for  River 
Tow  Boats 


A  CONTRACT  for  the  complete 
turbine  electric  propelling 
equipment  for  two  2000-shaft 
horsepower,  twin-screw,  tunnel-type 
towboats  for  the  Standard  Unit 
Navigation  Company  of  St.  Louis 
was  recently  awarded  to  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company.  These  towboats,  when 
completed,  will  operate  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  between  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans. 

The  propelling  equipment  of  each 
boat  comprises  an  impulse  reaction 
Westinghouse  turbine  driving 
through  a  single  reduction  gear, 
two  main  generators  and  one  exci- 
ter; a  main  condenser  with  atten- 
dant auxiliaries;  two  main  propell- 
ing motors;  and  main  and  auxiliary 
switchboards  providing  for  pilot 
house  and  engine  room  control. 

The  main  turbine  is  of  the  same 
design  as  those  now  in  successful 
operation  on  the  recently  commis- 
sioned turbine  electric  Coast  Guard 
cutters,  Chelan,  Mendota,  Pont- 
chartrain,  Champlain,  and  Tahoe. 
It  operates  at  250  pounds  steam 
pressure  at  the  throttle,  with  200 
degrees  of  superheat,  and  exhausts 


into  a  28-inch  vacuum.  The  single 
reduction  gear  has  a  ratio  of 
3,600:900. 

The  two  main  generators  are  each 
rated  as  815  kilowatts,  600  volts,  di- 
rect current  machines  and  have  a 
speed  of  900  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  exciter  is  a  110-kiIowatt,  125- 
volt,  direct-current  machine,  also 
operating  at  a  speed  of  900  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

The  two  main  propelling  motors 
are  each  rated  at  1000  shaft  horse- 
power and  operate  at  a  speed  of  185 
revolutions  per  minute.  They  are 
double  armature  direct-current  ma- 
chines operating  at  300  volts  per 
armature.  The  motors  will  be  in- 
stalled with  Kingsbury  thrust 
bearings.  Control  will  be  provided 
from  both  the  pilot  house  and  en- 
gine room. 

The  main  condenser  has  a  con- 
densing surface  of  2500  square  feet 
and  will  be  equipped  with  air  ejec- 
tors and  electrically  driven  auxil- 
iaries. Westinghouse  will  also  fur- 
nish a  50-kilowatt,  125-volt  auxil- 
iary turbine  generator  set  to  supply 
power  for  the  electrically  driven 
auxiliary  machinery. 
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and  operate  unfailingly  in  all  kinds 
of  weather. 

When  the  flame  is  not  in  actual 
use  it  can  be  turned  off  and  relit 
instantly  when  needed  again.  They 
offer  a  great  range  of  flames  for 
many  different  jobs.  There  are  no 
delicate  or  complicated  moving 
parts  to  get  out  of  order  or  need 
replacement.  Under  ordinary  care 
an  outfit  will  last  indefinitely. 

More  than  15,000  gas  exchange 
stations  scattered  throughout  the 
country  are  ready  to  exchange  a  full 
tank  for  an  empty  one. 


A  Convenient  Source  of  Heat  for 
Maintenance  and  Repair 


PUBLIC      utility      corporations, 
whether  they  furnish  gas,  elec- 
tricity,   or   telephones    to   vast 
communities,  ai-e  all  striving  to  give 
the  best  service  they  possibly  can. 
Most    people    realize  this  fact  and 
when   a  severe   storm   or  other  un- 
usual circumstancedisruptsthis  ser- 
vice they  are  always  willing  to  bear 
with  the  utility  company  until  the 
trouble  can  be  located  and  repaired. 
Most  of  us  ha>'e  observed  the  tele- 
phone maintenance  men  on  the  job 
immediately   after   a   big   storm.   It 
may  be  that  some  poles  are  down  or 
some  wires  are   crossed  or  broken 
due  to  heavy  winds  or  the  weight 
of  sleet.  A  hundred  and  one  things 
may  happen  during  a  storm  to  dis- 
rupt the   service.    The    damage    is 
quickly   located   and  repaired  with 
modern  tools  and  repair  equipment 
which   would   make    the    old    time 
"trouble   shooter"    stare   in   amaze- 
ment. 

For  in^tance,  a  majority  of  the 
telephone  companies  have  equipped 
their  repair  and  maintenance  crews 


with  compact  outfits,  consisting  of 
a  small  Prest-0-Lite  tank  contain- 
ing 10  cubic  feet  of  acetylene,  a 
length  of  hose,  a  torch  with  various 
attachments,  and  a  lighter.  With 
these  outfits  all  kinds  of  soldering, 
splicing,  wiping,  and  similar  oper- 
ations on  wire,  cables,  or  switch- 
boards are  easily  accomplished. 

Similar  outfits  are  also  widely 
used  by  garages,  battery  repair  sta- 
tions, and  for  general  shop  work  in 
industrial  plants.  For  this  type  of 
work,  the  outfit  is  generally  used 
with  Prest-0-Lite  tank  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  40  cubic  feet  of  dissolved 
acetylene. 

These  tanks  and  torches  make 
ideal  outfits  for  many  emergency 
repairs  aboard  ship  at  sea  or  on  the 
pier. 

There  are  several  features  which 
recommend  these  outfits:  They  get 
into  action  immediately.  No  pre- 
heating is  necessary.  Simply  turn 
on  the  gas,  light  the  torch,  and  the 
job  is  under  way.  The  initial  cost 
is  moderate.     They  are  economical 


REPAIR   FACILITIES  FOR  TUR- 
BINE VESSELS  PROVIDED  AT 
TODD  PLANTS. 


INCREASED  facilities  for  the 
handling  of  turbine  repairs  are 
being  provided  at  the  plants  of 
the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation, 
New  York  Harbor. 

Additional  equipment  of  the  most 
modern  type  is  being  installed.  A 
dynamic  balancing  machine  and  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  im- 
pulse blading,  in  connection  with 
impulse  and  reaction  turbines,  will 
be  provided  and  a  complete  stock  of 
material  will  be  always  available 
for  emergency  or  other  repairs. 

For  many  years  the  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation  has  been  a  licen- 
see for  the  manufacture  of  Parsons 
turbines,  and  its  personnel  has  had 
long  experience  in  all  classes  of 
turbine  work.  To  make  its  turbine 
division  of  even  greater  value  to  the 
shipowner,  C.  C.  Seigh,  formerly  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  will  have  su- 
pervision over  all  turbine  woi-k  and 
will  make  his  headquarters  at  the 
main  offices  of  the  corporation  at 
25  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  Seigh,  for  the  past  ten  years, 
has  been  port  engineer  in  New  York 
with  complete  charge  of  installation 
and  repair  work  on  Westinghouse 
equipment  on  all  merchant  and 
naval  vessels,  equipped  with  tur- 
bines. During  his  twenty  -  three 
years  of  turbine  experience. 
ivir.  Seigh  has  been  supervisor  of 
installation  and  guarantee  engineer 
in  charge  of  sea  trials,  his  duties 
including  the  installation  on  the 
steamship  Maui,  the  first  turbine 
geared  unit  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  His  work  has  taken 
him  to  most  of  the  shipyards  on  the 
American  seaboard  and  placed  him 
in  contact  with  the  development  of 
turbines  from  '  2  horsepower  to  the 
modern  210,000  horsepower  turbine 
of  today. 
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Radio  Corporation  of  America  Honors  Its  Pacific  Division  Chief 


THE  host  of  friends  he  has 
made  since  coming  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  are  congratulating 
G.  Harold  Porter,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Division  of  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  on  his  recent 
election  to  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  R.C.A.  Communications,  Inc., 
and  of  Radiomarine  Corporation  of 
America,  in  charge  of  the  Pacific 
Division  activities  of  those  corpora- 
tions. Mr.  Porter  will  continue  to 
act  as  manager  of  the  Pacific  Divis- 
ion of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 

Mr.  Porter  was  born  in  Carbon- 
dale,  Pennsylvania,  in  1871.  His  re- 
cent promotions  top  an  interesting 
and  varied  career  which  he  began 
at  nine  years  of  age  as  a  breaker 
boy  in  the  mining  department  of  the 
Delaware  &  Lackawanna  Railroad. 
Progressing  successively  from 
newsbo.v,  office  boy,  and  messenger, 
young  Porter  became  interested  in 
telegraphy.  After  mastering  all  the 
information  he  could  find  on  the 
subject,  he  was  able  to  qualify  as  a 
telegraph  operator.  Seeking  a  wider 
field,  he  went  to  New  York  in  1890, 
where  he  found  employment  with 
the  Kings  County  Railroad,  and 
later  with  the  Centra!  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey.  Shortly  after,  he  joined 
the  Baltimore    and    Ohio    Railroad 


G.  Harold  Porter,  manager  of  Pacific  Divi- 
sion of  Radio  Corporarion  of  America,  who 
has  just  recently  been  elected  to  the  vice- 
presidency  of  R.C.A.  Communications.  Inc. 
and  of  Radiomarine  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica. Continuing  as  manager.  Pacific  Division 
of  the  Radio  Corporation.  Mr.  Porter  will 
now  also  have  charge  of  Pacific  Division 
activities  of  the  two  subsidiaries. 


Company,  and  was  soon  placed  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  operating 
division.  In  1898,  he  was  made  chief 
clerk  of  the  general  freight  depart- 
ment. In  1906,  Mr.  Porter  joined  the 
Tyler   Lumber   Company   as  traffic 


manager,  and  a  year  later  was  made 
secretary  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Porter  began  his  radio  career 
in  1913  with  the  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Company,  and  one  of  his 
first  assignments  was  the  task  of 
purchasing  the  entire  equipment 
for  the  erection  of  high-power  radio 
stations  in  California,  Alaska,  Haw- 
aii, Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey. 
His  marked  ability  in  this  work  led 
to  his  appointment  as  purchasing 
agent.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Porter 
was  made  assistant  commercial 
manager. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  which  ab- 
sorbed the  Marconi  Company  in 
1921,  Mr.  Porter  was  made  general 
superintendent  of  the  marine  divi- 
sion. As  the  business  of  the  cor- 
poration rapidly  increased  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Mr.  Porter  was 
chosen  to  assume  the  duties  of  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  Coast  division. 

Clean-cut  executive  qualities, 
combined  with  a  willingness  to  go 
the  limit  in  friendly  service,  have 
built  up  a  very  cordial  respect  and 
admiration  for  G.  Harold  Porter  on 
the  part  of  ship  operators  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  the  marine  fra- 
ternity are  united  in  their  expres- 
sions of  hearty  good  will  as  he 
takes  on  these  additional  responsi- 
bilities. 


Worthington  Pump  and  Machin- 
ery Corporation,  Harrison.  New 
Jersey,  has  issued  a  new  catalog  on 
Worthington  Axiflo,  Hiflo,  Coniflo 
deep  well  pumps.  Bulletin  D-450 
B-1.  The  booklet  describes  in  detail 
the  construction  and  application  of 
each  of  the  three  types  of  pump  and 
contains  numerous  illustrations  and 
tables  of  flow  of  water  through 
pipes,  horsepower  required,  etc. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  recently  published  an 
interesting  leaflet  on  Modern  Aux- 
iliary Power  and  Li<;hting  Equip- 
ment, stressing  the  importance  of 
electric  power  in  industry. 

Other  literature  of  interest  to  the 
marine  field  which  is  now  ready  for 


distribution  by  Westinghouse  is  as 
follows: 

No.  A-06365.  Catalog  on  Fittings 
for  Pipe  Structures.  This  is  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  old  leaflet  and 
includes  many  new  applications  for 
these  pipe  fittings,  such  as  racks  in 
industrial  establishments,  railings, 
display  racks,  and  pipes  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  well  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  drawings. 

No.  A-063.58.  Leaflet  describing 
Type  A  Direct-Current  Drum  Con- 
trollers, giving  the  application,  dis- 
tinctive features,  operation  and  con- 
struction of  these  controllers,  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  These  drum  con- 
trollers are  used  for  operating 
cranes,  hoists,  turntables,  bending 
rolls,  and  the  like. 

No.  A-06363.  400-Ampere  Single 
Operator  Welder  is  t'.:e  subject  of 


an  illustrated  leaflet,  describing 
this  single-operator  welding  set  for 
portable   and  stationary  use. 


Marine  Oil  Engines  for  direct 
and  electric  drive  is  the  title  of  a 
catalog  just  issued  by  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company,  11  Broadwav,  New 
York. 

This  is  a  very  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  exposition  of  the 
numerous  applications  of  Ingersoll- 
Rand  marine  engines  in  all  types 
and  sizes  of  craft.  There  have  been 
in  the  past  few  years  a  number  of 
successful  installations  of  these  en- 
gines in  freighters,  tankers,  ferry- 
boats, and  towing  vessels  and  these 
are  described  in  the  present  cata- 
log. 


Quimby  Jlarine  Pumps    are    de- 
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scribed  and  illustrated  in  Bulletin 
6200.  which  is  available  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Quimby  Pump  Company, 
Inc.,  340  Thomas  Street,  Newark. 
New  Jersey. 

Commerce  Yearbook  for  1929, 
Volume  I,  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion from  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. Washington,  D.C.  Price 
$1.00. 

The  Commerce  Yearbook  is  issued 
annually  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  constitutes  a  com- 
plete and  authentic  record  of  the 
latest  developments  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry. It  is  an  invaluable  source  of 
reference  for  business  men.  foreign 
traders,  shippers,  bankers,  econo- 
mists, and  students.  Volume  I  deals 
with  the  United  States,  its  territor- 
ies and  possessions,  and  contains 
full  statistical  data  for  the  calendar 
year  1928.  Volume  II,  which  will  be 
available  about  October  1.  will 
cover  all  foreign  countries. 


Type  \VD-300A  arc  welder,  Buda  gas 
engine-driven; 

GEA-416B  —  CR7051    Automatic 
starting  compensators. 


Elwell-Parker   Tructors    are   the 

subject  of  a  fine  new  catalog  just 
issued  by  The  Elwell-Parker  Elec- 
tric Company  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Elwell-Parker  electric  storage 
battery  industrial  trucks,  tractors, 
and  cranes  are  designed  and  built 
for  every  need  of  interdepartment 
and  warehouse  and  storage  hauling 
and  stacking  services,  and  these  are 
supplied  in  standard  and  special- 
ized units.  The  catalog  contains  39 
pages,  is  printed  on  fine  coated 
stock,  and  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  fine  photographs  of  the  truc- 
tors and  their  working  parts,  as 
well  as  actual  scenes  in  warehouses 
and  industrial  plants  with  the  truc- 
tors in  use.  Complete  specifications 
accompany  all  descriptions. 

Copies  of  the  catalog  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  one  addressing  Ira  G. 
Perin.  distributor  for  Elwell-Par- 
ker. 200  Davis  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  the  head  office  at  Cleve- 
land. 


Submarine  Signal  Fathometer  for 
A'isual  Echo  Soundings  is  a  little 
booklet  just  issued  by  the  Submar- 
ine Signal  Corporation.  160  State 
Street,  Boston,  and  ready  for  free 
distribution  on  request. 

The  book  is  nicely  bound  with 
cardboard  and  is  well  printed,  edi- 
ted, and  illustrated.  It  covers  under 
general  chapter  headings  the  com- 
plete story  of  this  wonderful  aid 
to  navigation  —  the  Fathometer — 
the  chapter  headings  being  Deve- 
lopment. Adaptability,  Principles  of 
Operation.  Installation,  Advantages 
and  Comments. 

This  valuable  instrument  to  mod- 
ern navigation  has  been  receiving 
world-wide  recognition  and  favor- 
able comment.  The  exceedingly  sat- 
isfactory performance  of  the  Fatho- 
meter on  the  new  steamer  Bremen 
indicates  fully  the  adaptability  of 
visual  echo  sounding  to  ships  oper- 
ating at  great  speed  in  transoceanic 
service. 


hagen,  Denmark,  have  just  pub- 
lished the  record  of  their  accom- 
plishments in  a  book  entitled  The 
Shipyards  1929.  This  is  an  excel- 
lently printed  and  illustrated  book- 
let of  90  pages,  printed  on  heavy 
coated  stock,  and  bound  in  stiff 
paper  cover.  The  book  portrays  the 
plant  and  equipment  of  the  two 
shipyards  maintained  by  the  com- 
pany and  the  vessels  and  engines 
produced  there,  giving  particulars 
of  many  types. 


The  Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation 

is  distributin.g  to  the  trade  a  new 
bulletin  covering  the  Cooper  Type- 
IB  Compressor  Unit. 

According  to  the  builders,  the 
Conner  Type-16  compressor  unit  is 
reallv  something  new  in  engine 
building,  and  of  particular  note  are 
its  gas  to  diesel  conversion  fea- 
ture, its  direct  driven  compressor 
cylinder,  and  its  self-contained  en- 
pine  and  compressor  design.  The 
bulletin  is  well  illustrated  with  ac- 
tual installation  photographs,  as 
well  as  catalog  photos  of  the  units 
and  their  individual  parts. 


General  Electric  Company,  Sche- 
nectady. N.Y.,  has  ready  for  distri- 
bution   the    following    leaflets: 

GEA-876C— Type  WD-400A  Arc 
Welder ; 

GEA-752A — Direct  Current  Mo- 
tors, Type  BD ; 

GEA-571C— G-E  Arc-Welding  Ac- 
cessories; 

GEA-724B — Totally  enclosed,  fan- 
cooled  squirrel-cage  motors,  "900 
Series"   frames ; 

GEA-1009A  —  General     Electric 


American  Marine  Standards  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.C,  has  pre- 
pared the  following  leaflets  relative 
to  standard  equipment  promulgat- 
ed for  American  ships,  and  all  of 
these  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  Price 
5  cents: 

AMSC  50— Fittings  for  Tubular 
Steel  Cargo  Booms; 

AMSC  52 — Medcial  Equipment  for 
Ocean-Going  Vessels; 

AMSC     53— Medical     Equipment 
for  Coastwise  and  Lake  Freighters; 
AMSC     54— Medical     Equipment 
for  Small  Vessels; 

AMSC  55— Ship  Propellers; 
AMSC     56— Ship     Scupper     and 
Drains; 

AMSC  58— Lifeboat  Disengaging 
Apparatus; 

AMSC  59— Rat  Proofing  of 
Ships; 

AMSC  62— Marine  Boiler  Steel 
Plates. 


Monel  Metal  Shafts  and  Bright- 
work.  This  is  a  new  bulletin  issued 
bv  the  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany of  67  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
and  is  of  particular  interest  to  des- 
igners, builders,  and  owners  of 
pleasure  craft.  For  strength,  beau- 
ty, durability,  and  service,  Monel 
Metal  offers  a  wide  variety  of  uses 
for  the  boat  owner  who  seeks  the 
utmost  in  refinements,  appearance, 
and  performance  in  his  craft.  This 
little  booklet  of  11  pages  gives  ex- 
amples of  the  many  uses  for  monel 
metal  on  .small  craft  and  will  be 
distributed  free  on  request. 


Burmeister  &  Wain,  Ltd.,  engin- 
eers   and    shipbuilders    of    Copen- 


Trade  Note 

As  a  result  of  patent  conflict,  the 
Liquid  Carbonic  Company,  owners 
of  the  Fyre-Freez  Corporation,  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Wal- 
ter Kidde  and  Company,  Inc., 
wherebv,  in  settlement  of  such 
claims,  the  Fyre-Freez  Corporation 
has  been  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  Fyre-Freez.  Inc.,  and  will 
continue  under  a  license  from  Wal- 
ter Kidde  and  Company,  Inc.,  to 
market  portable  fire  extinguishing 
equipment  as  licensee. 

As  the  Fyre-Freez,  Inc..  will  not 
be  licensed  under  Lux-Rich  patents 
in  the  marine  applications,  the 
Walter  Kidde  and  Company,  Inc., 
have  agreed  to  carry  out  the  exist- 
ing contracts  for  Fyre-Freez  and 
Marr  devices. 

Walter  Kidde  and  Company,  Inc., 
have  taken  over  the  applications  for 
patents  which  are  pending  and  the 
use  of  the  name  "Marr." 


September 


Sdiltd  by  JAMES  A.  QVISBY 


Fireman's  Fund  Changes  Personnel 


IFFECTIVE  the  first  of  this 
month,  general  orders  for 
change  of  station  have  altered 
the  destinies  of  several  ranking  of- 
ficers in  the  marine  department  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Com- 
pany. George  Jordan,  erstwhile 
assistant  marine  secretary  of  the 
company  at  its  home  office  in  San 
Francisco,  is  transferred  to  New 
York  as  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
Marine  Department,  succeeding 
Chas.  R.  Page.  Mr.  Page  comes  west 
to  join  the  head  office  staff  in  San 
Francisco.  Leslie  J.  Haefner  suc- 
ceeds to  the  post  formerly  held  by 
Mr.  Jordan  in  the  western  organiza- 
tion. 

These  changes  promise  to  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  upon  the  per- 
sonal complexion  of  things  mari- 
time on  both  sides  of  the  continent. 
The  Fireman's  Fund  and  its  allied 
companies,  the  Home  Fire  &  Marine 
and  the  Occidental,  have  long  ex- 
erted an  influence  second  to  none 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Of  late  years 
their   sphere   of    influence   has   in- 


George  Jordan,  newly  appointed  manager 
of  the  Atlantic  Marine  Department,  Fire- 
man's Fund  Insurance  Company. 


president    of    the 
Company. 


creased  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  achieve  a  position  well  up  among 
the  leading  maritime  underwriters 
in  New  York.  Much  of  this  eastern 
prestige  has  been  due  to  the  ability 
and  outstanding  personality  of 
Charles  R.  Page,  who  left  the  home 
office  in  1917  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment through  those  difficult  war 
years  as  a  United  States  Shipping 
Commissioner  at  Washington.  After 
the  Armistice.  Mr.  Page  returned  to 
the  company,  taking  over  the  post 
of  marine  manager  in  New  York. 
The  directors  of  the  firm  last  year 
recognized  his  meritorious  service 
by  elevating  h'm  to  the  position  of 
vice-president. 

The  Pacific  Coast  will  lose  heav- 
ily by  the  transfer  of  George  Jor- 
dan to  New  York.  Coming  to  the 
Fireman's  Fund  twenty  years  ago, 
with  London  and  New  York  experi- 
ence already  behind  him,  his  dyna- 
mic  personality   has   led   him  to   a 


position  of  dominance  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  marine  market.  His  position 
on  the  Adjustment  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Marine  Underwriters 
has  been  due  as  much  to  his  own 
ability  as  to  the  power  of  the  com- 
pany he  represents.  His  gift  for 
crisp,  aggressive  decision  has  en- 
deai-ed  him  to  the  marine  fraternity 
of  the  West  Coast,  who  will  miss 
the  Little  Napoleon  of  California 
Street.  We  hope  he  follows  the  steps 
of  his  predecessor,  and  returns 
home  in  the  near  future,  covered 
with  greater  glories,  to  assume  his 
old  position  as  a  typical  Westerner. 
Mr.  Haefner's  promotion  will  be 
popular  with  his  many  friends  on 
the  Coast.  His  underwriting  exper- 
ience with  the  Fireman's  Fund  be- 
gan twenty-three  years  ago,  and 
progressed  under  the  able  tutelage 
of  Marine  Secretary,  A.  W.  FoUans- 
bee.  The  strictly  underwriting  end 
of  the  marine  department  has  been 
under  his  direction  for  some  years, 
and  his  accession  to  the  post  of 
assistant  marine  secretary  is  a  nat- 
ural and  well-merited  one. 


ly  appointed  assis- 
ecretary    of    the    Fireman's 
Fund   Insurance   Company. 
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EUROPEAN  MARINE  AGENCY 
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Messrs.  Joseph  Hadley  ^  Son,  Agents 


VALENTINE,   Resident  Agent  for  Oregon 

714-71!  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


FRANK    G.    TAYLOR,    MANAGER,    PACIFIC    NORTHWEST    BRANCH 


Fire  Statute  Explained 

NEW  light  on  the  fire  statute 
,  and  limitation  statute  is  found 
■in  the  case  of  the  Etna  Maru, 
reported  at  1927  A.M.C.  1142.  and 
affirmed  by  the  5th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  at  1929  A.M.C.  1119. 

While  the  vessel  was  loading  sul- 
phur at  Galveston,  a  weight  of  about 
300  tons  of  this  material  was  placed 
on  a  hatch  cover  which  was  in  place 
over  a  hatch  leading  into  the  lower 
hold.  Due  to  a  defective  clip  sup- 
porting a  strongback,  this  hatch 
cover  gave  way,  dropping  the  sul- 
phur into  the  hold  and  causing  an 
explosion  and  fire,  resulting  in 
damage  to  the  cargo. 

The  cargo  owner  filed  a  libel  in 
rem  and  seized  the  vessel.  In  the 
District  Court,  the  owners  showed 
that  the  customary  certificates  of 
inspection  and  seaworthiness  had 
been  obtained  prior  to  loading,  but 
the  court  points  out  that  the  inspec- 
tion thus  shown  was  of  the  most 
cursory  character  so  far  as  the 
hatch  in  question  was  concerned. 
As  a  result,  the  court  found  that 
the  vessel  was  unseaworthy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage,  and  that 
the  unseaworthiness  could  have 
been  discovered  by  the  reasonable 
exercise  of  due  diligence. 

The  vessel  owners  relied  upon 
the  so-called  Fire  Statute  (Revised 
Statues  4282)  exempting  a  ship- 
owner from  liability  for  fire  occur- 
ring on  shipboard  unless  caused  by 
his  design  or  neglect.  In  the  present 
case,  the  Limitation  Statute,  enab- 
ling a  shipowner  to  limit  his  lia- 
bility to  the  value  of  his  vessel,  was 
not  involved,  since  the  value  of  the 
vessel  after  the  fire  exceeded  the 
claim-i  against  her. 

The  lower  court  held  against  the 
owner  on  the  ground  that  his  con- 
tract with  the  charterer  contained 
an  express  warranty  of  seaworthi- 
ness, which  precluded  his  reliance 


upon  the  fire  statute. 

The    appellate    court    disregards 
this    reason    as    unimportant,    and, 
after  an   examination   of  the  facts 
and  the  fire  statute,  holds  that  the 
latter  is   designed    to    protect    the 
owner  but  not  the  vessel.  This  con- 
clusion is  reached  by  treating  the 
fire  statute  and  the  limitation  stat- 
utes as  mutually   dependent,   which 
the   court    does    in    the    following 
words: 
Limitation  and  Fire  Statutes  on 
Same  Basis? 
"The  statute  relied  on  was  part 
of  the  Act  of  IVIarch  3,   1851,  car- 
ried  into   the   Revised   Statutes   as 
Sec.  4282,  4283  et  seq.  (46  Mason's 
U.  S.  C.  182,  183,  et  seq.).  These  sec- 
tions  are   designed   to   modify   the 
common  law  liability  of  a  ship  own- 
er, not  only  as  to  losses  caused  by 
fire  but  also  by  collision  and  other 
accidents.  They  are  in  pari  materia 
and  must    be    construed    together. 
They  were  not  intended  to,  and  do 
not   entirely   excuse   an   owner   for 
loss  by  fire  in   every    event,    even 
though  not  caused  bv  his  own  de- 
sign or  negligence.  This  is  tersely 
and   clearly   stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Bradley  in    Railroad  Co.  vs.  Lock- 
wood,  84  U.  S.,  pp.  357-361,    where 
he  said,  referred  to  the  act  of  1851, 
and    discussing    limitation    of    car- 
rier's   liability    generally:    'though 
intended  for  the  relief  of  the  ship- 
owner, it  still  leaves  him  liable  to 
the  extent  of  his  ship  and  freight 
for  the  negligence  and  misconduct 
of  his  employes,  and  liable  without 
limit  for  his  own  negligence.'     See 
also  Walker  vs.  Transportation  Co., 
70     U.     S.     150;     Norwich    Co.    vs. 
Wright,  80  U.  S.  104;  Providence  & 
N.  Y.  Steamship  Co.  vs.  Hill  Mfg. 
Co.,  109  U.  S.  578. 

The  authorities  are  unanimous 
that  in  all  contracts  of  affreight- 
ment there  is  an  implied  warranty 
of  seaworthiness  at  the  beginning 
of  the  voyage.  Caledonia,  157  U.  S. 


124;  Carib  Prince,  170  U.  S.  655; 
Carver,  Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea 
(7th  Ed.),  sec.  17. 

Appellant  argues  that  unseawor- 
thiness is  not  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  exemption  from  liability 
under  the  Fire  Statute. 

The  cases  mainly  relied  upon  by 
appellant,  to-wit:  Virginia  Carolina 
Chemical  Co.  vs.  Norfolk  &  North 
American  Steam  Shipping  Co. 
(1912)  1  K.  B.  229;  (1913)  A.  C.  52; 
and  Ingram  &  Royle,  Ltd.  vs.  Serv- 
ices Maritimes  du  Transport  (1914) 
1  K.  B.  541,  construing  a  similar 
English  statute,  sec.  502  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894; 
also  Strathdon.  89  Fed.  374.  affirm- 
ed on  appeal,  101  Fed.  600,  are  not 
persuasive  in  support  of  this  argu- 
ment. In  each  of  these  cases  the 
owner  was  sought  to  be  held  person- 
ally liable  and  in  each  the  vessel 
was  found  to  be  seaworthy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage.  Limitation 
of  liability  to  the  value  of  the  ves- 
sel and  freight  was  allowed  in  each 
case,  but  the  presumption  may  be 
indulged,  from  the  tenor  of  the 
opinions,  that  had  the  ship  been 
found  unseaworthy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  voyage,  the  decision 
would  have  been  to  the  contrary. 
But  in  any  event,  these  authorities 
are  not  in  point. 

The  conclusion  we  reach  is  that 
regardless  of  whether  appellant  is 
bound  by  the  expressed  warranty 
of  the  charter  to  the  extent  that  it 
may  not  limit  its  liability  at  all,  or 
whether  it  has  been  guilty  of  neg- 
ligence personally,  it  is  certain  that 
the  unseaworthiness  of  the  vessel 
at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage 
amounted  to  negligence  of  either  it- 
self or  its  employees.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  statute  to  bar  a  recov- 
ery against  the  ship.  Richardson  vs. 
Harmon,  222  U.  S.  96;  Capitol 
Transp.  Co.  vs.  Cambria  Steel  Co., 
249  U.  S.  334;  Malcolm  Baxter,  Jr., 
277  U.  S.  323,  1928  A.  M.  C.  960. 
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309   COLMAN  BUILDING,   SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 


CHARLES  R.  PAGE.  Manager 

ATLANTIC    MARINE   DEPARTMENT 

72  BEAVER  STREET  NEW  YORK 


The  record  presents  no  reversible 
error.  Affirmed." 

If  this  language  successfully 
places  the  fire  statute  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  limitation  act,  it  de- 
prives the  shipowner  of  one  of  his 
most  valuable  absolute  defenses. 
The  fire  statute  is  rendered  null 
and  void  in  all  cases  where  the 
vessel  retains  a  value  in  excess  of 
the  claims  made  against  her.  All  the 
claimant  need  do  is  to  libel  in  rem. 
and  our  friends  from  the  5th  Cir- 
cuit will  conclude  that  "there  is  no- 
thing in  the  statute  to  bar  a  recov- 
ery against  the  ship." 

In  our  humble  opinion,  the  arti- 
ficial dissociation  of  ship  and  own- 
er was  never  anticipated  by  either 
of  the  statutes.  The  case  does  not 
look  to  be  sound. 


Drums  of  Jeopardy 

San   Francisco. 

August  1,  1929. 
Mooseville  Varnish   Works, 
Mooseville,  California. 

Gentlemen:  We  understand  that 
you  have  on  hand  a  number  of 
casks  or  drums  suitable  as  contain- 
ers for  oil  or  varnish.  We  have  at 
San  Francisco  some  damaged  wood 
oil  which  arrived  on  one  of  our  ves- 
sels, and  would  like  to  obtain  ten 
(10)  of  these  drums  in  order  that 
the  oil  in  the  damaged  drums  may 
be  transferred  to  the  new  contain- 
ers. 

Due  to  our  long  and  friendly  rela- 
tions  we   thought   immediately     of 
applying  to  you  for  assistance. 
Yours  truly, 
Panama  Dispatch  Steamship  Co. 
By  M.  M.  McCarthy, 
Operating  Manager. 


San  Francisco,  California. 
Attention:  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of 
your  favor  of  August  1  requesting 
that  we  send  you  ten  (10)  drums 
for  wood  oil.  We  are  shipping  these 
drums  to  .vou  immediately  and  are 
very  glad  to  be  of  service.  The 
drums  usually  sell  for  $1.68  per 
drum,  but  in  view  of  our  long  and 
friendly  relations,  we  are  sending 
you  these  drums  at  a  price  of  $1 
each.  Our  bill  in  the  amount  of  $10 
is  therefore  enclosed. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  the  wri- 
ter notes  that  your  Operating  Man- 
ager's name  is  McCarthy.  This  is 
quite  a  coincidence  as  the  writer's 
name  is  also  McCarthy.  This,  we 
believe,  is  symbolic  of  the  long  and 
friendly  relations  which  have  exist- 
ed between  us. 

Yours  truly, 
Mooseville  Varnish  Works. 
By  0.  P.  McCarthy. 


Mooseville,  California, 

August  4,   1929. 
Panama  Dispatch  Steamship  Co., 


Mooseville,  California, 

September  1,  1929. 
Panama  Dispatch  Steamship  Co., 
San  Francisco,  California. 
Attention:  Mr.  McCarthy. 

My  dear  Mr.  McCarthy:  This  is 
just  another  little  personal  note 
from  the  writer  who  has  the  same 
name  as  your  own.  Don't  you  think 
this  is  quite  a  coincidence?  It 
doubtless  reflects  the  long  and 
pleasant  business  relationships 
which  have  existed  between  our  two 
firms. 

By  the  wa.v,  Mr.  McCarthy,  there 
is  a  little  matter  of  a  $10  bill  which 
we  sent  some  time  ago  for  ten  (10) 
drums  which  we  were  kind  enough 
to  furnish  you  when  you  needed 
same.  No  doubt  this  has  been  over- 
looked, and  we  trust  that  our  long 
and  pleasant  relationship  will  not 
be  affected  by  further  delay  in  set- 
tlement. 

Fraternally  yours, 

0.  P.  McCarthy. 


San  Francisco,  California, 
September  5,  1929. 
Mooseville  Varnish  Works, 
Mooseville,  California. 

Gentlemen:  We  were  greatly  sur- 
prised to  receive  your  letter  of  the 
first  instant.  We  neglected  to  tell 
you  that  the  wood  oil  for  which  we 
needed  additional  drums  was  your 
own  wood  oil  which  was  being  ship- 
ped on  one  of  our  vessels.  In  view 
of  this  circumstance,  we  were  nat- 
urally acting  for  your  best  interest 
in  endeavoring  to  preserve  your 
shipment  and  cannot,  of  course, 
meet  any  bill  for  extra  drums  as 
these  drums  were  obtained  and  used 
exclusively  for  your  benefit. 

We  trust  that  this  e.xplanation 
will  clear  up  matters  and  that  our 
long  and  pleasant  business  relation- 
ship will  continue.  Assuring  you  of 
our  appreciation  of  your  patron- 
age, we  are. 

Yours  truly, 
Panama  Dispatch  Steamship  Co. 
By  M.  M.  McCarthy, 

Operating  Manager. 


(Wire,  Collect.) 

Mooseville,  California. 
September  6,  1929. 
M.  M.   McCarthy, 

CO.  Panama  Dispatch  Steamship  Co. 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Kindly  change  your  name  imme- 
diately and  oblige. 

0.  P.  McCarthy. 
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THE  RE-INSURERS  OUT  OF 
LUCK  IN  TEXAS 


rE  have  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  re-insurers 
as  safe  from  clairns  until  af- 
ter the  original  insurer  has  paid 
that  we  read  the  decision  of  the 
Sunrenie  Court  of  Texas  in  the  case 
of  R.  Waverley  (1929  A.M.C.  1193, 
aifirming  1928  A.M.C.  1049)  with 
considerable  surprise. 

One  C.  J.  Dick  insured  a  vessel 
with  the  General  Anglo-Mexican  In- 
surance Company,  which  latter  com- 
pany re-insured  with  the  Home  In- 
surance Company  and  the  Franklin 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  ves- 
sel was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
harbor  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  and 
Dick  returned  to  Texas,  where  he 
later  filed  suit  against  the  Mexican 
company  to  recover  under  his  pol- 
icy. As  the  Mexican  company  had 
no  agent  in  Texas,  jurisdiction  was 
obtained  by  publication  as  provided 
by  the  statutes  of  Texas  and  the 
case  proceeded.  The  assured  also 
sued  out  writs  of  garnishment 
against  the  two  re-insurers,  who 
were  doing  business  in  Texas. 

The  District  Court  rendered  judg- 
ment against  the  Mexican  company 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  coverage 
and  against  each  of  the  garnishees 
for  one-half  that  amount.  This  judg- 
ment was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  and  is  now  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas. 

The  original  policy  bore  a  provis- 
ion requiring  that  suit  for  the  re- 
covery of  claims  thereunder  must 
be  filed  within  one  year  from  the 
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date  of  damage.  This  was  not  done, 
but  the  court  held  the  defense  not 
available  to  the  insurer,  as  the  time 
limit  thus  set  was  not  in  accord 
with  the  time  statute  of  Texas.  In 
this  regard,  the  state  courts  of 
Texas  are  taking  an  attitude  similar 
to  that  of  the  New  York  state  courts 
in  regard  to  time  limitations  for 
suit  contained  in  bills  of  lading. 

The  most  interesting  point  of  the 
case,  however,  was  the  contention 
of  the  re-insurers  that  since  no 
judgment  was  collectible  from  the 
original  insurer,  no  liability  rested 
upon  the  re-insurers  and  that  con- 
sequently the  garnishment  process 
should  fail.  The  court  ruled  against 
this  contention  and  allowed  recov- 
ery directly  from  the  re-insurers. 

This  decision  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  text-book  theory  that  no  di- 
rect liability  exists  between  the  or- 
iginal insured  and  re-insurers.  Suit 
against  an  absent  original  insurer 
as  a  figurehead,  and  garnishment 
against  re-insurers  achieves  a  di- 
rect liability  by  means  of  subter- 
fuge. We  doubt  if  this  case  will  be 
followed  by  our  federal  courts,  but 
it  is  apparently  firmly  established 
in  Te.xas. 


MIXED  CARGO 

October  15  will  see  the  retirement 
from  active  service  of  Willis  D. 
Benson,  Pacific  Coast  manager  for 
the  Transmarine  Lines.  His  place  in 
San  Francisco  will  be  taken  by  Cap- 
tain C.  L.  Meek,  former  district 
manager  for  the  line  in  Seattle. 
Captain  H.  M.  Sorenson,  erstwhile 
port    superintendent   for   the   com- 
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pany  at  Aberdeen,  will  have  charge 
of  the  Seattle  office. 

The  Transmarine  organization, 
which  has  attained  a  front-rank  po- 
sition among  the  intercoastal  car- 
riers since  the  war,  owes  much  of 
its  prestige  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
the  ability  and  tireless  effort  of  Mr. 
Benson,  who  has  held  his  present 
position  with  the  line  since  1923. 


Things  I  have  learned  during  of- 
fice hours : 

That  spring  fever  may  occur  at 
any  season. 

That  an  envelope  marked  "Per- 
sonal," and  bearing  a  simple  office 
number  as  a  return  address,  prob- 
ably contains  a  real  estate  adver- 
tisement. 

That  I  should  never,  never  talk  to 
insurance  brokers  immediately  af- 
ter lunch,  when  I  am  in  a  kindly 
mood. 

That  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
but  all  policies  aren't  necessarily 
honest. 

That  many  an  engraved  personal 
card  hides  a  book  agent. 

That  Monday  is  the  longest  day  of 
the   week. 

That  it's  not  good  business  to  bid 
no  trump  on  two  aces  and  a  guard- 
ed jack. 


The  opposing  attorney  glared  at 
the  skipper  who  was  on  the  witness 
stand. 

"And  so,"  he  thundered,  "your 
vessel  was  making  ten  knots  in  the 
fog.  Is  that  a  proper  speed?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  cap'n,  earn- 
estly, "but  she  can't  go  any  faster." 


Notorious  last  words:  "Your  atti- 
tude toward  this  claim  will  serious- 
ly affect  our  attitude  toward  a  re- 
newal of  our  policy." 


PARSONS  WHITE  BRASS 

CV.  Lane  of  San  Francisco  has 
recently  been  appointed  Paci- 
^fic  Coast  representative  of  the 
Cramp  Brass  and  Iron  Foundries 
Company  of  Philadelphia  to  handle 
its  famous  Parson's  White  Brass. 
This  metal  has  been  long  and  fa- 
vorably known  to  marine  engineers 
who  will  now  be  glad  to  know  that 
a  stock  will  be  carried  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  immediate  delivery. 

Approximately  8  tons  of  Parson's 
White  Brass  was  used  in  the  recent 
remetalling  of  all  bearings  on  the 
steamship  George  Washington. 
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MANY  ORDERS   BEING  PLACED   FOR   PACIFIC   COAST  PLEASURE 
BOATS. 


Plans  have  been  announced 
through  a  Los  Angeles  source  for 
the  construction  of  a  180-foot  steel 
cruiser  for  G.  Allan  Hancock  of 
Los  Angeles.  G.  Bruce  Newby,  well- 
known  naval  architect,  of  Los  An- 
geles, will  draw  up  the  plans  and 
supervise  construction  and  engin- 
eering work.  It  is  reported  that  the 
vessel  will  be  built  in  a  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  shipyard. 

Durability  will  be  stressed  in  the 
construction  of  the  planned  new 
cruiser,  which  will  embody  the  lat- 
est of  modern  equipment.  She  will 
be  powered  by  a  diesel  engine  and 
will  have  a  cruising  radius  of  about 
10,000  miles  and  speed  of  14  knots. 
G.  Allan  Hancock  is  well  known 
for  his  intense  interest  in  scientific 
investigations  and  encouragement 
to  marine  and  transportation  ad- 
vancement. He  was  the  backer  of 
the  successful  transpacific  flight  of 
the  airplane  Southern  Cross  from 
Oakland  to  Australia.  He  is  the 
owner  of  the  yacht  Volero  II.  and 
was  formerly  owner  of  the  steamer 
Oaxaca,  which  he  used  in  trade  to 
Mexico  and  also  in  long  cruises  for 
scientific  observations. 

Order  for  the  power  plant  for  this 
yacht  has  been  placed  with  the 
Winton  Engine  Company  through 
Frank  G.  Bryant,  Los  Angeles  rep- 
resentative. The  following  equip- 
ment has  been  ordered: 

Two  Winton  Model  128A,  850 
brake  horsepower,  250  revolutions 
a  minute,  17-in.  bore,  26-in.  stroke, 
air  injection,  directly  reversible  die- 
sel engines;  two  Winton  Model  144. 
75  kilowatt,  airless  injection  oil  gen- 
erators; one  Winton  Model  W2A, 
7n-kilowatt  gasoline  engine  driven 
generator  complete  with  radiator, 
switchboard,  and  gasoline  tank,  for 
emergency  service;  two  Winton 
Model  118,  10-horsepower  motor 
driven  air  compressors;  one  Winton 
Model  126,  10-horsepower  motor 
driven  fire  and  bilge  pump;  one 
Winton  Model  127,  2-horsepower 
motor  driven  sanitary  pump;  and 
one  Winton  standard  equipment. 


This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  or- 
der for  diesel  engine  and  equipment 
for  a  pleasure  boat  ever  placed  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


According  to  reports  from  the 
Northwest,  W.  E.  Boeing,  of  Seattle, 
is  figuring  on  building  a  120-foot 
steel,  diesel  powered,  cruiser  at  the 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  plant 
of  the  Hoffar-Beeching  Marine  Con- 
struction Co..  Ltd.  It  is  reported 
that  the  shipbuilding  plant  has  been 
merged  with  the  Boeing  interests 
and  is  known  as  the  Boeing  Air- 
craft of  Canada,  Ltd. 

L.  A.  Norris,  well  known  San 
Francisco  yachtsman,  is  said  to 
have  retained  L.  E.  Geary,  naval  ar- 
chitect of  Seattle,  to  draw  up  plans 
and  specifications  for  a  120-foot 
steel  yacht  which  will  be  designed 
for  extensive  ocean  cruising  and 
will  be  fitted  with  a  275-horsepower 
diesel  engine. 

The  Craig  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Long  Beach-  California,  has  just 
laid  the  keel  for  the  building  of 
a  fine  120-foot,  twin-screw,  die- 
sel-powered  yacht  for  John  Barry- 
more,  the  actor,  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
yacht  is  designed  by  L.  E.  Geary  of 
Seattle  and  will  be  fitted  with  all 
modern  devices  for  safety  of  navi- 
gation and  comfort  of  travelers  in 
extensive  sea  voyages.  An  order 
for  two  Atlas-Imperial  diesel  en- 
gines of  275  horsepower  has  been 
placed  for  the  propulsion  plant. 


Shipbuilding  Company,  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  aggregating  a  cost  of 
$8,900,000,  the  loan  advanced  by  the 
government  being  three-quarters  of 
the  estimated  cost. 

In  connection  with  the  announce- 
ment made  at  Washington  concern- 
ing this  loan,  it  was  further  stated 
that  the  American  Export  Steam- 
ship Corporation  proposes  to  build 
eight  more  ships  of  a  type  similar 
to  the  four  for  which  contracts  have 
already  been  placed  within  seven 
or  eight  years. 

The  vessels  are  to  be  450  feet  be- 
tween perpendiculars,  61  feet  6 
inches  breadth,  33  ft.  3  in.  depth 
molded  to  second  deck,  of  all  steel 
construction.  The  propelling  en- 
gines are  to  develop  6300  shaft 
horsepower  on  a  single  propeller 
and  to  develop  a  loaded  speed  of  14 
knots. 


Loan  Granted  for  Ship  Construction 

The  U-  S.  Shipping  Board  has 
approved  a  loan  of  $6,675,000  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928,  for 
the  Export  Steamship  Lines  of  New 
York.  This  company,  headed  by 
Herbert  Hebevmann.  has  offices  at 
25  Broadway.  New  York.  It  operates 
the  American  Export  Line  between 
Atlantic  Coast  ports  and  ports  of 
Mediterranean. 

Order  for  these  four  vessels  has 
been    placed    with    the    New    Y'ork 
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New  River  Boat  for  Columbia 

C.  H.  Shaver  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
is  said  to  be  planning  the  construc- 
tion of  a  100-foot  freight  vessel  for 
operation  between  Portland  and 
The  Dalles,  and  that  the  machinery 
for  the  vessel  is  already  available. 


New  Salvage  Equipment  for  San 
Pedro 

Plans  to  augment  the  service 
fleet  at  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  and 
make  it  as  adequate  and  modern  as 
the  facilities  of  any  port  in  the 
country  were  announced  at  the  New 
York  offices  of  Merritt-Chapman  & 
Scott  Corporation  through  William 
Baker,  president. 

Designs  for  a  steel  hull  floating 
derrick  of  the  newest  type,  capable 
of  hoisting  90  tons  overside  are  now 
being  completed  by  the  company's 
naval  architects,  and  bids  will  be 
asked  shortly  from  Pacific  Coast 
shipyards. 


Towboats  for  Inland  Waterways 

All  bids  opened  on  July  31  were 
rejected,  and  tenders  based  on  a 
somewhat  modified  offer  submitted 
by  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  In- 
land Waterways  Corps  were  opened 
August  20. 
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New  Tugboats  for  Dominion 

Two  single-screw  seagoing  steel 
tugs  are  to  be  built  for  the  Canad- 
ian Department  of  Public  Works, 
Ottawa,  for  work  in  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  Gulf.  The 
dimensions  are:  Length  between 
perpendiculars,  94  feet;  molded 
breadth,  23I2  feet;  draft,  10  feet. 
The  hull  is  to  have  four  water-tight 
bulkheads.  The  power  plant  of  each 
boat  will  consist  of  compound,  sur- 
face condensing  steam  engine  with 
a  steam  working  pressure  of  140 
pounds  per  square  inch  to  turn  125 
revolutions  a  minute.  Two  Scotch 
marine  boilers  will  supply  steam  at 
1.50  pounds  per  square  inch  pres- 
sure. 


United  States  Lines  Submits  Tenta- 
tive Plans  for  Two  Liners 

Tentative  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  de  luxe,  high  speed  pas- 
senger liners  for  the  United  States 
Lines  as  running  mates  for  the  Le- 
viathan have  been  submitted  to  the 
Shipping  Board.  The  plans  for  the 
two  vessels  are  being  formulated 
under  the  leadership  of  Theodore  E. 
Ferris  of  New  York,  who  has  as 
consultants  the  naval  architects 
from  the  leading  shipyards  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  According  to  pro- 
posed plans,  the  two  new  vessels 
will  have  a  length  of  about  900  feet 
and  speed  between  27  and  28  knots. 
Geared-turbine  and  turbo-electric 
drive  are  being  considered  for  the 
propulsion  power.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
definite  approval  of  the  general 
plans  may  be  reached  within  the 
next  sixty  days;  so  that  orders  may 
be  placed  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 


New  Coastwise  Tankers 

It  is  reported  from  the  East  Coast 
that  the  Standard  Shipping  Com- 
pany of  26  Broadway,  New  York,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (N.  J.)  is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  several  self-propelled 
tank  barges  for  coastwise  service. 


Diesel-Engine   Powered    Vessel 
Planned 

The  Kerr  Steamship  Company, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  is  reported  to  be 
planning  the  construction  of  a  die- 
sel-powered  passenger  and  freight 
steamer,  although  particulars  of  the 
plans  are  not  yet  made  public. 


Towboat  for  Inland  Waterways 

The  Inland  Waterways  Corpora- 
tion, Room  1016  Munitions  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.,  opened  bids 
July  31  for  the  construction  of  two 
towboats  for  the  upper  Mississippi 
River. 


Towboats  for  New  York  Company 

James  K.  Ingham,  consulting  en- 
gineer, 152  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City,  is  said  to  be  preparing 
plans  for  the  construction  of  two 
towboats  for  the  Hedger  Transpor- 
tation Company  of  25  Broadway, 
New  York.  This  company  is  engag- 
ed in  the  transportation  of  freight 
by  barge  from  New  York  to  Great 
Lakes  ports. 


Bids  Submitted  for  Survey  Vessel 

The  United  States  Army  Engin- 
eers at  Philadelphia  opened  bids 
recently  for  the  building  of  a  105- 
foot  diesel-electric  survey  boat. 

Charleston  Drydock  &  Machinery 
Co.  was  low  bidder  at  $181,328 
for  Ingersoll-Rand  Engines  and 
General  Electric  Motors  and  $181,- 
800  for  Lombard  engine  and  Gener- 
al Electric  motors. 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
submitted  ne.xt  low  bid  of  $181,800 
and  $182,800  for  Lombard  engines 
and  General  Electric  motors. 

Albina  Marine  Iron  Works  sub- 
mitted next  low  bid  of  $192,546  for 
Nelseco  or  Ingersoll-Rand  engine 
and  General  Electric  or  Westing- 
house  motors. 


Fish  Boat  Ordered 

Anderson  &  Cristofani,  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  received  an  order  for  a 
50-foot  sardine  lighter  for  Monterey 
fisherman.  This  yard  also  has  un- 
der construction  several  pleasure 
boats  for  San  Francisco  sportsmen 
for  bay  and  outside  cruising. 


New  York  Ferrjboat  Order  Placed 

Todd  Dry  Docks  Engineering  and 
Repair  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has 
been  awarded  contract  for  construc- 
tion of  a  steel  ferry  steamer  for  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  boat  will  be 
151  feet  long,  53  feet  width,  14  feet 
depth,  powered  with  compound 
steam  engines  and  oil-burning  boil- 
ers. The  boat  will  be  a  duplicate  of 
the  Yorkville,  delivered  this  spring. 

Bids  submitted  were: 

Todd  company,  $395,641. 

J.  W.  Sullivan  &  Co..  $408,500. 

United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  $420,000. 


Diesel  Towboat  for  New  York 

Another  diesel  tug  for  the  New 
York  harbor  fleet  will  be  a  diesel 
engine  powered  towboat  for  the  Oil 
Transfer  Corporation,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York,  to  be  similar  to 
the  tug  Hustler  and  equipped  with 
a  600  horsepower  engine.  D.  I.  Whit- 
telsey  is  president  and  naval  archi- 
tect of  the  company. 


Passenger   Vessels    Planned 

The  Hudson  River  Night  Line,  of 
New  York,  carrying  passengers  and 
automobiles  between  New  York  and 
Cleveland  and  Detroit,  is  reported 
to  be  preparing  plans  for  two  motor 
vessels  to  supplement  this  service. 
Col.  E.  C.  Carrington  is  president 
of  the  company. 


Dollar  Company  Expands 

The  Dollar  Steamship  Company 
of  San  Francisco  has  recently  form- 
ed the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd., 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $100,000,000, 
and  propose  to  include  all  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Dollar  interests.  R. 
Stanley  Dollar,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Company,  will  be  head  of 
the  new  concern. 

In  its  extensive  expansion  of  Am- 
erican shipping  round-the-world, 
the  Dollar  Steamship  Company  has 
acquired  extensive  terminal  and 
agency  holdings  in  foreign  count- 
ries, in  addition  to  its  large  fleet  of 
passenger  and  freight  vessels  oper- 
ating under  the  American  flag.  An 
extensive  shipbuilding  program  is 
planned  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928. 

One  of  the  latest  developments  of 
this  company  in  perfecting  its  or- 
ganization for  Class-A  service  to  its 
shippers  is  a  $2,000,000  radio  sys- 
tem which  will  encircle  the  globe 
and  enable  all  vessels  and  agencies 
of  the  system  to  be  in  constant  com- 
munication. Five  transmitting  sta- 
tions of  15,000  watts  each  are  being 
constructed  at  Honolulu,  Manila, 
Shanghai,  and  New  York.  The  San 
Francisco  station  is  now  in  opera- 
tion. Simpson  Radio  Corporation 
patents  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Dollar  interests,  and  the  new  sys- 
tem will  be  installed  under  super- 
vision of  Fred  G.  Simpson,  the  in- 
ventor. 


Urges  American-Flag  Fleet  for 
European  Trade 

On  his  recent  visit  to  Pacific 
Coast  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  shipping  interests  and  to 
better  his  acquaintance  with  Paci- 
fic Coast  problems,  Shipping  Board 
Commissioner  Jefferson  Myers  took 
many  occasions  to  urge  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  fleet  of  fast  motorships 
to  carry  Pacific  Coast  perishable 
cargoes  under  refrigeration  to  ports 
of  Europe,  and  expressed  regret  that 
this  lucrative  trade  is  being  eagerly 
sought  by  foreign  lines  exclusively. 
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Current  American  Shipbuilding 

On  July  1,  1929,  American  ship- 
yards were  building  or  under  con- 
tract to  build  for  private  shipown- 
ers 174  steel  vessels  of  150,782 
gross  tons  compared  with  182  steel 
vessels  of  252,745  gross  tons  on  June 
1,1929,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

There  were  44  wood  vessels  of 
19,080  gross  tons  building  or  under 
contract  to  build  for  private  ship- 
owners during  the  same  period  com- 
pared with  43  wood  vessels  of  15,480 
gross  tons  on  June  1,  1929. 


REPAIRS 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  San  Pedro,  on  a  low 
bid  of  $30,750  and  time  of  35  days, 
has  been  awarded  a  contract  by 
Harry  W.  Goodall,  with  offices  in 
the  Russ  Building,  San  Francisco, 
for  the  reconditioning  of  the  165- 
foot  steel  yacht  Wenenah,  which  he 
recently  purchased  in  Seattle.  She 
will  be  converted  from  a  coal  to 
oil  burning  steamer. 

This  yard  has  also  received  con- 
tract for  repairs  to  the  main  section 
of  the  Dutch  motorship  Bingtang, 
Java-Pacific  Line  freighter  which 
went  ashore  in  August  at  Long 
Beach.  The  work  will  cost  $19,512. 
Other  bids  submitted  were  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  $22,- 
245;  and  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  $23,- 
335. 


NEWPORT   NEWS  DELIVERS    CONVERTED  SHIPPING  BOARD 
FREIGHTER. 


The  freighter  Golden  Forest  of 
the  Oceanic  &  Oriental  Navigation 
Company,  San  Francisco.  ran 
ashore  early  in  August  near  Aku- 
tan  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The 
Pacific  Salvage  Company  of  Vic- 
toria has  sent  the  tug  Salvage  King 
to  perform  temporai-y  repairs  to  en- 
able the  ship  to  reach  Seattle.  It  is 
reported  that  the  shell  plating  is 
bent  and  broken  and  for  30  feet  on 
the  starboard  side  there  are  small 
rips  and  dents. 

United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  of  New 

York  was  low  bidder  for  refitting 
10  freighters  of  the  American  Scan- 
tic  Line  of  New  York  and  building 
into  each  vessel  accommodations 
for  50  passengers.  The  bid  was 
$1,357,725  and  65  days  for  the  en- 
tire job. 


The  work  of  reconditioning  the 
steamship  Ward  and  converting  the 
vessel  into  a  motorship  has  been 
completed  at  the  plant  of  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  and  the  vessel  was 
delivered  to  the  U.S.  Shipping 
Board  on  July  29. 

This  is  the  sixth  of  the  fleet  of 
eight  ships  selected  by  the  Shipping 
Board  in  the  extension  of  its  diesel 
program.  Two  vessels  have  been 
converted  by  the  Federal  Ship- 
building Company,  two  by  the 
Maryland  Dry  Dock  Company,  and 
work  on  two  is  still  under  way  at 
the  latter  plant.  Work  on  the  motor- 
ship  City  of  Elwood  was  completed 
at  Newport  News  on  June  11. 

The  general  data  and  character- 
istics of  this   new  addition  to  the 
motorship  fleet  are  as  follows: 
Length  over-all,  411'  9". 
Length    between     perpendiculars 
(A.B.S.),  395'  6". 
Beam  molded.  55'  0". 
Depth  molded  at  side  to  shelter 
deck,  34'  11". 

Normal  mean  load  draft,  27'  0%"- 
Displacement     at     normal     mean 
loaded  draft,  tons,  13.141. 
Gross  tonnage,  6203. 
Net  tonnage.  3822. 
Deadweight  carrying  capacity  at 
this  draft,  tons   (approx.),  9400. 

Capacity  of  LB.  fuel  oil  tanks, 
tons,  1016. 

Normal  speed  service  conditions, 
knots,  12.3. 

Comfortable  and  well-furnished 
quarters  have  been  added  for  the 
accommodation  of  14  passengers. 
All  rooms  and  bathrooms  have  run- 


ning fresh  hot  and  cold  water  to 
basins  and  showers.  An  attractive- 
ly appointed  combination  dining 
saloon  and  lounge  is  located  adja- 
cent to  the  staterooms. 

The  main  engine  is  of  the  single- 
acting.  2-cycle,  air-injection  type, 
manufactured  by  Busch-Sulzer 
Bros.  Diesel  Engine  Co.  There  are 
6  cylinders  with  30-inch  bore  and 
52-inch  stroke,  developing  3950 
brake  horsepower  at  104  revolutions 
per  minute.  Two  independent  blow- 
ers made  by  the  Nordberg  Manufac- 
turing Company  furnish  scavenging 
air.  The  two  auxiliary  engines  made 
by  the  Nordberg  company  are  of 
the  single-acting,  2-cycle.  air-injec- 
tion type,  with  three  17  x  23-inch 
cylinders.  Each  engine  develops  500 
brake  horsepower  at  200  revolutions 
per  minute  and  drives  a  340-kilo- 
watt  Elliott  generator.  The  star- 
board engine  is  also  connected 
through  a  magnetic  clutch  to  a  550 
cubic  feet  Nordberg  emergency  and 
manoeuvering  compressor. 

The  waste  heat  from  the  exhaust 
is  used  to  develop  steam  in  a  water- 
tube  boiler  manufactured  by  the 
Foster-Wheeler  Corp. 

Engine  room  and  deck  auxiliaries 
are  motor  driven.  There  are  10  car- 
go winches  made  by  the  Hyde  Wind- 
lass Company,  each  driven  by  a 
Westinghouse  25-horsepower  motor, 
with  quick  make  and  break  type 
controller  and  Cutler-Hammer  shoe- 
brake. 

The  vessel  has  been  assigned  to 
the  American  Pioneer  Line  operat- 
ed for  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  by 
the  Roosevelt  Steamship  Company. 


WORLD   SHIPBUILDING   FOR  THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS 


TABLE  OF  COliPAgiapil 


Quarter   Er.ded     Quarter  Ended 
Jun.30,    1929       Har.51,    1029 


Or. Britain  4  Ireland 

Germany 

Japar. 

Holland 

France 

Russia 

UlIIIED  STATES 

Sifeden 

Italy 

Deranark 

Other  Countries 

Total 


406, 
147, 


2,838,225 


2,837,812 


Ended  ATerage  Quarts 
1923      For  1928 


1,244,001 
414,318 
105,234 
177,420 
132,351 
104,108 
56,018 
100,561 
137,796 
87,304 
114,153 


2,650,462 


2,673,264 


TRADE  NOTE 

Chas.  Cor>'  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  a  new  and 
spacious  office  and  warehouse  at 
224-232  Spear  Street. San  Francisco. 


The  above  table  was  compiled  by  the  Council  of  American  Shipbuilders  show.ng  places 

held  by  the  United  States  and  other  maritime  countries  in  the  gross  tonnage  of  sll.pping 

under  cons'ruction  over  the   period   September    1,    1927.   to  January   30.    1929. 

(See  Page   354.) 
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Seattle  Yard  Busy 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Company 
at  Seattle  is  inaugurating  a  busy 
season  at  its  marine  outfitting  plant 
at  West  Seattle,  which  will  be  work- 
ing at  capacity  for  about  a  year  in 
outfitting  two  vessels  for  its  Alaska 
service. 

The  company  recently  purchased 
the  steamer  Mexico  from  the  Ward 
Line  of  New  York  and  has  brought 
the  vessel  to  Seattle,  where  exten- 
sive alterations  will  be  made  to  her 
passenger  accommodations  and  gen- 
eral equipment.  High  pressure  boil- 
ers will  be  installed  to  increase  her 
speed  and  engine  efficiency. 

The  steamship  Alaska  will  have  a 
turbo-electric  drive  installed,  it  is 
reported,  to  replace  the  reciprocat- 
ing engines. 


all  steel  dredge  costing  $2.50,000. 
The  dredge  develops  a  horsepower 
of  1700  and  will  be  used  on  a  con- 
tract to  remove  5.100,000  cubic 
yards  of  dirt  from  the  Oakland  es- 
tuary, the  material  being  used  in 
developing  the  new  Alameda  air- 
port. 


Dredge  Delivered  by  Bethlehem 

Captain  Ben  Walters  of  Stockton, 
California,  has  recently  taken  de- 
livery from  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   of    an    electrically  operated. 


PORT  CONSTRUCTION 

Oakland.  The  Port  Commission 
opened  bids  August  12  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  sub-structure  for 
the  Ninth  Avenue  Pier  at  Brooklyn 
Basin  to  be  1.500  feet  long,  224  feet 
wide,  of  reinforced  concrete  on  con- 
crete and  wood  jacketed  piles,  and 
an  apron  wharf  16  feet  wide  on 
creosoted  piles  and  ereosoted  tim- 
ber. The  pier  is  to  have  two  rail- 
road tracks  on  pier  side  and  three 
depressed  tracks  on  rear. 

The  Port  Commission  has  award- 
ed contract  for  extending  the  Four- 
teenth Street  Wharf  on  the  west- 
ern waterfront  another  500  feet,  to 
Healy  &  Tibbets,  of  San  Francisco, 
work  to  cost  $186,110. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  August  1,  1929. 


ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 
Hull  No.  100,  dicsel-electnc  lightship  for 
U.S.  Dept.  ol  Commerce;  133'3"  length 
over-all;  30'  beam;  Winton  diesel  enes.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28; 
launched  6/17/29. 

Hull   No-   113,  lightship,  sister  to  above; 
keel   Sept.    1/28;  launched'  7/2/29. 

Hull    114.  hahtship.  .-.liter  to  aoove;  keel 
Sept    1/28  est. 

BALLARD  MARINE  RAILWAY 
COMPANY 
Seattle,  Washington. 
Penquin,  hull  J-97,  patrol  boat  for  U.  S. 
Bureau    of    Fisheries,    Seattle;     130    LB.?.; 
27  beam;  Union   diesel  eng.;   deliver  Janu- 
ary/30. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,   LTD,. 
UNION  PLANT 
Potrero  Works,  San  Francisco 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Levinson. 
Humuula,     hull     53  38,     steel     passenger 
and   freight  steamer  for  Inter-Island  Steain 
Navigation     Company,     Honolulu,    218  3 
L.O.A.;    38'  breadth;    17'   depth;  Westing- 
house   turbines;    1100    gr.   tons;    keel   April 
1/29;  launched  June  15/29;  deliver  8/5/29. 
Not  named,   hull    5342,  steel  tow  barge 
for  Shell  Co..  Los  Angeles;  131  LO.A.;  40 
beam;    9'6"   draft:    1000   gr  tons;   keel   6/- 
12/29-    launched    7/24,   delivered    7/29/29. 
GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &:  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 
Itasca,     No.     21,     diesel  -  electric    cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  250x42x15  ft.:  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  laid:  launch  11/1/29  est. 

Sebago,    No.    22,    same    as    above;    keel 
laid. 


Saranac,  No.  23,  same  as  above. 
J.  C.  JOHNSON'S  SHIPYARD 
Pott  Blakley,  Wash. 

Four  fish  scows  for  Northwestern  Fisher- 
ies Co.,  Seattle;  60xl8x5'6";  delivered  June 
22/29. 

One  60ft.  service  boat  for  Washington 
Pulp  ^  Paper  Co.,  Seattle;  delivered  Aug. 
14/29. 

Two   scows  for  stock,    110x36x9. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Foshay,    hull     107,    steel    passenger    and 
freight  motorship  for  Northland  Transporta- 
tion   Co.,    Seattle;    186x35    ft.    beam;    two 
550-H.P.    Washington-Estep    diesel     engs.; 
keel  Mar.  4/29:  launched  July  27/29. 
THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Hull  179,  steel  carfloat  for  Atchison,  To- 
peka  6?  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.:   260  L.B.P.;   38 
beam;   7'6"  draft;    1000  D.W.T.;  keel    10/ 
2/29  est.:  launch   12/20/29  est.;  deliver  1/ 
11/30  est. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  Sc 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  C.  Labric. 
Chief  Seegay.  hull  28,  fish  packer  for  Can- 
adian Fish  6?  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Prince  Ru- 
pert.   B.C.;    67    LO  A.;    16'6"    beam:    8'8" 
depth:    50    D.WT.;    60    B.H  P.    Fairbanks- 
Morse  CO.  eng,:  keel  Mar.  15/29;  launch- 
ed June  6/29. 

Ispaco  L  hull  29.  pilchard  seine  boat 
for  Island  Packing  Co..  Victoria,  B.C.:  65 
L.O.A.;  17'5"  beam;  7'8"  depth;  75-H.P. 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel  eng.;  keel  Mar.  15/29. 
launched  June  7/29. 

Ispaco  II.  hull  30.  .sister  to  above;  keel 
Mar.   15/29:  launched  June  7/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  31,  steel  tug  for  Canadian 
National  Railways;  90x20x9  (approx.  dim.); 


360  I  H.P.  steam  eng.,  1  10ft.  Scotch  boiler. 

Hull  32,  steel  car  barge  for  Canadian 
National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt.  5  ft.; 
cap.  8  loaded  cars. 

Hulls  31  and  32  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kelorona  on  Okanogan 
ITake  for  completion. 

Hulls  33  to  36.  inc..  four  wooden  scows, 
110  X  38  X  9'8";  keels  8/15/29  est.;  de- 
Hver  10/15/29  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,   Wash. 

Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  dehver  Mar.   13/31  est. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh.   Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Six  barges  for  Erector  Dept.;  175  x  26 
X  11  ft.;  5  delivered. 

Twenty-four  cargo  barges  for  Inl-'nd 
Waterways  Corp.;  230x45x11  ft.:  4  deliv- 
ered. 

Six  sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Rodgers 
Sand  Co.,   135  X  27  X  7'6". 

AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO., 
Lorain,  Ohio 

Purchasing  Aeent:  C  H.  Hirsching. 

William  G.  Clyde,  hull  804.  bulk  cargo 
vessel  for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.:  580 
L.B.P.:  60  beam;  19  loaded  draff  nV'j  mi 
speed;  T.E.  eng.  2200  I. HP.;  3  Scotch 
boilers,  14x12  ft.;  keel  Mar.  25/29;  launch- 
ed June  8/29;  deliver  July  29/29  est. 

Horace  Johnson,  hull  805.  sister  to 
above:  keel  Apr.  8/29:  launch  May  18/29 
est.:  deliver  June   22/29  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 
Paragon,  hull  122,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht;  1 38'3''xl9'2"xl2'6'';  2  350- 
B.H.P.  Winton  diesel  engs.  A.  L.  Swasey 
designer;  keel  Dec.  3/28;  launch  Apr. 
10/29  est.;  dehver  May  1/29  est. 

Hi-Es-Maro,  hull  123,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht,  Henry  J,  Gielow.  Inc.,  New 
York,  designer;  266'i3  5'x22'  depth;  14'6" 
draft:  two  1200  BH.P  Bessemer  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Nov.  14/28:  launched  6/7/29; 
delivered  Aug.   19/29. 

■  I'l-  ir  liuji  [ /.t.  twin  <c-rw  c'cel  .steam 
turbo-clcctric  vacht:  343x42x27ft.,  18  ft. 
draft:  6000  S  H  P.:  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators: Babcock  6?  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  11/29;  launch  Jan.  /30  est. 

Ebb.  hull  126,  fishing  trawler  for  Bay 
State  Fishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  Bath  Iron 
Works  design;  132'4"  L.O.A.:  121'6" 
T.W.L.:  24  beam;  13  depth:  500-600  BH.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs.;  keel  6/18/29;  launch 
Nov.    /29   est. 

Notre  Dame,  hull  129,  trawler  for  A.  y 
P.  Fish  Co..  Boston;  116  I.H.P.;  23  beam; 
n  loaded  draft:  single  screw:  500  I.H.P. 
Bessemer  diesel  eng.:  keel  6/18/29;  launch 

Flow,  hull  127.  sister  to  above;  keel 
6/18/29;  launch  No.  /29  est. 

Malaina,  hull  1  28,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer:  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.: 
26    beam:    9    ■^r^h:     t^>in     Winton     diesel 
engs.;  1600  I.H.P.:  keel  Dec.  5/29  est. 
Nov.   /:9   est. 

Fordl^am.  hiil'  1  30.  trawler:  si.ster  to 
above;  keel  6/18/29:  launch  Nov.  /29  est. 

Unnamed  hull  131.  steel  aux.  schr.  yacht; 
Henrv  J.  Gielow,  designer;  owner  not 
n.Tm-rl-  150  L.BP.:  32  beam:  single  screw 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  10/- 
1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  13  2.  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Henrv  J.  Gielow,  designer;  105 
L.O.A.;  2  200-H.P.  Bessemer  diesels. 

Not  named,  hull  13  3,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht;  B.  T.  Dobson,  designer;  125  L.O.A.; 
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'>   400-H,P.  Winton  d 

Unnamed,  hull  154,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named-  190  L.O.A.;  154  L.WX.;  26 
beam;  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel  Nov.  /29  est. 

Unnamed,  hull  13?,  same  as  above. 

Unnamed,  hull   136,  same  as  above. 

Unnamed,  hull   137.  same  as  above. 

Unnamed,  hull   138.  same  as  above, 

BbTHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mas». 

Northampton,    hght    cruiser    CL 


for 


COMMERCIAL 
IRON  WORKS 

Engineers   -  Founders  -Machinists 

MARINE 
REPAIRS 

Union  Avenue  and  Stephens  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 


WITT 
SIMPLEX 

Marine  Typ' 

Frictionless  No.    19 

Pressure    Reducing    Valve 


PRESSURE  TO  REDUCE? 
Use  Witt's  Reducing  Valve 
RELIABLE— NOISELESS 

Install   in   Any    Position 

Manufactured  by 

Vaughn- 
G.  E.  Witt  Co. 

(Successors  to  G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Illc.) 

4222-24-26-28   Hollis    Street,    Emefyvilk, 

Oakland,   Calif. 


United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Berwindvale,  HuU  1422,  single-screw  coal 
collier    for    Berwind-White   Coal   Mine   tx). 

1  Broadway,  New  York;  Theo.  E.  Ferris, 
designer;  3!0  L.B.P.;  50  beam;  23  6'  draft. 
10  020  tons  displacement  at  25'3"  draft; 
101/2  knots  speed;  Hoover,  Owens,  Rent- 
schler  recip.  st.  eng.;  2200  S.H.P.;  2  Scotch 
boilers;  launched  June   8/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1423,  sister  to  above; 
Bethlehem-Curtis     turbines;     1700     S.H.P.; 

2  WT  boilers. 

Hull  1425.  steel  coasting  vessel  for  Sea- 
board Shipping  Co.;  450  gr.  tons;  launched 
May   29/29. 

Hull  1426,  steel  barge  for  Gulf  Refining 
Co. 

Hulls  4252-54,  three  steel  barges  for  At- 
lantic Transport  Co.  700  Gr.  T.  ea. 

Hulls  6139-40,  two  steel  barges  for  West- 
ern Maryland  Ry.  Co..  499  Gr.  T.  ea. 
BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Hull  4''40    steel  3-track  carfloat  for  West- 
ern Marvland  Railway;  325  x  38'6"  x  lO'S"; 
launched  May  1/29. 

Hull  4241,  same  as  above. 
Hull  4242.  same  as  above. 
Hull  4243.  steel  barge  for  Western  Mary- 
land Rly.  Co  ,        ^        M 
Hulls    4244-4251,    8   scows    for   Arundel 
Corp. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    8C 
MACHINERY  CO., 
Charleston,  S.C. 
No    115,  diesel-electric  lightship  for  U.  S. 
Dept    of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses. 
Washington.      DC;      133'3"    L.O.A.;     30 
beam;  Winton  engs,:  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors;  keel  Jan.  30/29  :  launch 
July   1/29  est. 

No.  116.  same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29; 
launch  Sept.  1/29  est. 

No  117  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29; 
launch   Dec.   1/29  est. 

One   all-wcldcH   tanker    for  stock. 
One  all-weldrd  ranker. 
COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 

Collingwood.   Ontario. 
Purchasing  Agent.  E.  Podmore. 
No  name,  hull  83,  tug  for  Toronto  Har- 
bor Cnmm,:    lOU   x    25    x    12'6";    11    loaded 
speed-  TE    engs.  1000  1  H  P.:  Scotch  boil- 
ers. 195  lbs,  press.:  keel  July  25/29. 
CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Morris   Heights,    N.   Y. 
Dolphin,    hull    2938.    66ft.    day     cruiser 
for  H.  Murray;  1  170  H.P.  Speedway  engs.; 
deliver  Aug.    1/29  est. 
DEFOE   BOAT   a:   MOTOR   WORKS. 
Rav  Citv.  Mich. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 
Olive  K..  hull   133.  steel  vacht  for  C  F. 
Kettering.    Detroit;    169   L.B.P.:    26   beam; 
n      loaded     draft;     15    knots    speed;     600 
D  WT  :  inno  T  HP.  Hicsel  engs.:  keel  Jan. 
n '29    l.iunch  July  1/29  est.;  deliver  Aug. 
15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  136.  steel  vacht  for  A. 
V  Davis.  New  York;  138'6"  L  B.P.:  18 
beam:  5  loaded  draft:  20  M.P.H.;  150 
D.W.T.-  1400  l.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
July  15/29  est.;  launch  Oct.  1/29  est.; 
deliver  Apr.  15/30  est. 

Marnell.  hull  137,  steel  yacht  for  M. 
H.  Alworth,  Duluth:  135  L.B.P.;  22  beam: 
6'9"  draft:  14  M.PH  :  175  D.W.T.:  600 
l.H.P.  diesel  engs  ;  keel  Apr.  15/29;  launch 
Sept.  1/29  est,;  deliver  Nov.  1/29  est. 
DRAVO  CONTRACTING  COMPANY. 
P;ttsburg,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 


Hull  614,  diesel  engined  towboat  for 
stock;  125'6"  X  26'6"  x  5'  6". 

Hull  817,  one  welded  steel  barge  for 
stock;  100  X  26  X  6'6". 

Hulls  821  to  825  inc.;  5  deck  scows  for 
New  York  Central  R.R.;  100'x33'8"x9'7" 
2  delivered.  ,         ,   ,       . 

Hull  832,  steel  oil  barge  for  Atlantic, 
Gulf  y  Pac.  Co.,  100x30x  9  ft. 

Hull  83  3,  steel  floating  dry  dock  for  War- 
ner Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Hulls  838-843  inc.,  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  stock. 

Hulls  844-855  inch,  12  standard^  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  stock;  100x26x6'6". 

Hull  856,  steel  oil  barge  for  Atlantic, 
Gulf  y  Pacific  Co. 

Hulls  899-906  inch,  8  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  Keystone  Sand  6?  Gravel  Co.; 
135x27x8'. 

Hull  908,  909.  two  steel  hull  whirler  der- 
rick boats  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office, 
Memphis. 

Hulls  910-913  inc..  four  steel  g.rain 
barges  for  Western  Stevedoring  Co.,  130x 
30xl6'6". 

Hull  916.  steel  hull  floating  gram  eleva- 
tor for  Western   Stevedoring  Co. 
FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    SC    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 
Hull  109,  dredge  hull  lor  Gahagan  Const. 
Co.     160  X  40  X   13'6";  keel  Mar.   13/29; 
launched  June   1/29;  delivered  July  14/29. 
Hull  111,  steel  welded  barge  for  O'Brien 
Bros.;  120  x  36  ft.;  1200  D.W.T;. 

Hull  112,  barge  for  Venezuela  Gulf  Oil 
Co.;  80  X  24  X  6  ft. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Myron  C   Taylor,  hull  269,  bulk  freighter 

for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P.:  60 

beam:  19  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  speed;  12,000 

gr     tons     TE    engs.    2250    I.HP.    2    W.T. 

boilers:    keel    Mar.    14/29;     launched     July 

15/29;  delivery  Aug.  25/29  est. 

Hull   271     steel  dump  scow  for  Dumbar 
6f     Sulhvan     Dredg.     Co.:     168     x     40    ft.; 
keel  5/29/29;  deliver  Aug.   10/29  est. 
HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   &   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
JeffersonviUe.  Ind. 
Purchasing  Agent.  W.  H.  Dickey. 
Hnll   1677.  track  barge  for  Yourtel-Roh- 
erts   Sand   Co.,   Chester,   111.;    195x30x6'6' ; 
keel  July   15/29. 

Hulls  1673-1676.  four  combination  cargo 
and  oil  barges  for  American  Barge  Line  Co.. 
Louisville  Ky.;  150x35x11':  one  keel 
5/10/29:  keel  6/5/29. 

Houghland.  hull  1672.  steel  hull  for  tow- 
boat  for  Walter  G.  Hougland,  Bowl-ng 
Green  Ky.;  86x22'x42";  keel  4/10/29; 
launched  6/5/29;  delivered  Aug.  25/29. 

Hulls  1667-1671,  five  steel  motorboats 
for  U.S.  Engineers.  Vicksburg,  Mi.ss.;  30  x 
7'6"x2'6":  keels  May  23.  29.  31/29:  June 
3.   4/29;  delivered  lulv  20/29. 

Hull  1661.  steel  hull,  steam  towboat,  for 
stock;  148x30x5  ft. 

MANFTOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Purch.i.sing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 
City    of    Saginaw,    hull     246.    car    ferry 
for  Pere  Marquette  Rail;  Co.;  368  L.B.P.  57 
beam-   17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines- 3600  l.H.P.  each;  4  Babcock  H  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;  keel  Mar.  4/29;  launch 
Aug.  6/29  est. 

City  of  Fhnt.  hull  247,  car  ferry,  sister  to 
above;    keel   May    1/29. 

Reality,  hull  248,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  78  long;  15  beam;  8'9"  depth; 
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6'  draft;  150  H.P.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  cng.; 
keel  June  12/29;  launch  Aug.  3/29  est. 

Hull  249,  barge  for  E.  Gillen,  Mil- 
waukee: delivered. 

Hull  2  50,  same  as  above;  delivered. 
Hull   251,  derrick  barge  for  T.  L.  Dur- 
ocher.  Detour,  Mich. 

Hull  252,  same  as  above, 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 
Five  steel  cargo  barges  for  Inland  Water- 
ways   Corp.;    230x45x11    ft.;    4   keels    laid; 
launched. 

One  steel  hull  for  New  York  State  Canal 
Coram.;  106x30x7  ft. 

Five  steel  barges  for  N.Y.  State  Canal 
Coram.;  75  x  25  x  5'6". 

One  barge  for  M.  H.  Treadwell  Co., 
New  York;    115x34x9'U". 

One  barge  for  M.  H.  Treadwell  Co, 
New  York;   106  x  30  x  7  ft. 

One  barge  for  above;  40x13x4. 
MIDLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LTD. 
Midland,  Ontario 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  McLaughlin. 
Stadacona,    hull    24,    bulk    freighter    for 
Canada    Steamship    Lines,    Ltd.,    Montreal; 
582  L.B.P.:  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;   11 
knots   speed;    12,000    D.W.T.;   T.E.    engs.; 
2800  LH.P.;  3   Scotch  boilers;   15'3"  dia  x 
11'6"   Ig.;   keel    Apr.    17/29;    launch   Aug. 
/29  est.;   deliver  Sept.  /29   est. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville.  Tenn. 
Purchasing  -Agent,  R.  L.  Baldwin. 
W.  W.  Fischer,  hull  169,  diesel  towboat 
for  Central  Sand  Co.;  120x26x5/2  ft.;  720 
LH.P.;  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel:  keel  Feb. 
15/29:  launched  6/22/29;  delivered  July 
15/29. 

Hulls  188-189.  two  deck  barges  for  stock; 
100x24x5  ft.;  keels  Mar.  21-28/29;  launch- 
ed and  delivered  May  20/29. 

Hulls  190-191,  two  deck  barges  for  stock; 
75x20x5  ft.;  keels  Apr.  3-7/29;  launched 
and  delivered  May  15/29. 

Hull  192,  deck  barge  for  stock:  120  x 
30x6  ft.;  keel  Apr.  2/29;  launch  May 
25/29;  delivered  June  2/29. 

Hulls  194-195.  2  deck  barges  for  stock; 
100  X  24  X  5  ft.  keels  5/24  and  30/29; 
delivered  June  27/29. 

Hull  196  drydock,  42  x  36  x  5  ft.; 
delivered  Aug.    1/29. 

Hull  200.  towboat,  owner  not  named; 
56xl4x5'6";  keels  July  15/29  est. 

Hulls   201-4   inc.,   four   deck   barges    for 
stock;    130x32x8    ft.:   keels  laid   6/24,    7/1, 
7/6.   7/12:  launched  7/24,  7/25. 
NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   a: 
DRYDOCK    COMPANY 
Newport  News.  Va. 
Purchasing   Agent:    Jas.     Plummer,     23.' 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  light  cruiser  CL-30 
lor   United   States  Navy,    10.000   tons   dis- 


placement;   keel    May    1/28;   launch    Sept./- 
29  est.;  deliver  June   13/30  est. 

Augusta,    hull    324,    light   cruiser    CL-31 
for   United   States   Navy;    10,000   tons   tf 
placement;    keel   July    2/28;     deliver    M; 
13/31  est. 

Pennsylvania,  hull  329,  18  -  knot  express 
passenger  liner  for  Panama  Pacific  Line: 
613'3"  L.O.A.;  80'  beam;  52'  depth;  two 
turbine-driven  electric  motors;  8  Babcock  y 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers;  keel  Oct.  15/28 


U.S.  Shipping  Board;  delivered  July  29/29. 
Not  named,  hull  3  37,  passenger  liner  for 
A.G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed;  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel  July  23/29. 

Not  named,  hull  338,  sister  to  above; 
keel  July  8/29. 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 
Salt  Lake  City,  light   cruiser  for  United 
States    Navy;     10,000     tons     displacement; 
launched  Jan.  23/29;  deliver  July  9/29  est. 
Chester,  hght  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States    Navy.     10.000     tons     displacement: 
keel   Mar.    7/28;   launched   7/3/29;   dehver 
June  13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  (f  Co.,  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37'?" 
depth:  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery; keel  Feb.  4/29;  launch  Sept./29 
est.;  deliver  Apr./30  est. 

Hull  390.  carfloat  for  Erie  R.R.  Co.; 
366x38xlO'5":  keel  5/29/29;  launch  Aug. 
8/29  est.;  deliver  Aug./29  est. 

Hull   391.  same  as  above;  keel  May/29; 
launch  July  /29  est.;  deliver  Aug.  /29  est 
Hull   392,  same  as  above;  keel  June  26/29. 
Hull    393,    same    as    above;     keel     June 
26/29. 

Hull  298,  cement  barge  for  International 
Cement  Corp.;  156'x37'4"xl3':  keel  Julv 
22/29;  launch  9/16/29  est.;  deliver  9/30/- 
launch  Aug.  20/29  est.;  deliver  Sept.  15/29 
29  est. 

THE  PUSEY  SC  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Purchasing  Agent:   James  Bradford. 
Nakhoda.     hull     1040,    yacht    for    Fred 
J.    Fisher,   Detroit;    236   L.O.A.;    34   beam: 
19  depth:   12'6"  draft:  2   1100  H.P    diesel 
engs.:    keel    Feb.    12/29:    launch    8/19/29 
est;:  deliver   11/15/29  est. 

Rene,  hull  1041,  yacht  for  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  New  York:  same  as  above: 
keel  Feb.  12/29;  launch  9/15/29  est.;  de- 
liver 12/1/29  est 

Cambriona,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named;  same  as  above;  keel  Mar.  12/29; 


CALMAR  Rustless  Electric  Steel 

For 

PROPELLERS 

and  other  Corrosion  Resisting  Castings 

WARMAN  STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES;  CALIFORNIA 

CORDES  BROTHERS 

1  DRUMM  STREET.  Representatives  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Hough  8C  Egbert 

Incorporatea 

519  Robert  Dollar  Building 


Marine  Surveyors 
Consulting  Engineers 
Plans,  Specif  teat  ions,  Supen 
Bureau  Veritas,  Survey oi 


Sales  Agents 

for 

Marine  Equipment 


WALTER  KIDDE  Si.  CO.,  Inc. 

Rich  Smoke  Dctcctine  System 
Lu.\  Fire  E\linguishing  System 
Derby  Fire  AUtm 

AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Philadelphia 
Steering  Gears 


R.  H.  LAVERIE  a:  SONS,  In 


VICTORY  FLUSHOMETER 
VALVES 


HOUGH  PATENT  BOILER 
FEED  CHECKS 


DOUBLE  SEAL  PISTON  RINGS 


PARKE  S>c 
KIBELE 

INCORPORATED 


San  Pedro  Marine  Engine  Work* 


Engineers  and  Machinists 
SHIP  REPAIRS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


"Kibcic  Straight  Line  Boile 
Feed  Water   Controls" 


•Tobii 


Commercial  Gas  Burners** 
"Kibeic  Automatic  Steam  Atomiz- 
ing Oil  Burners" 


San   Pedro,   Calil. 
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FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

MARINE 
ENGINEERS 


HAVE    USED 


U 


V"  Pilot 

PACKING 


Main    Engine    Reciprocating    Steam 

Rods.   H.P.,  I.P.,   or  L.  P. 
Turbine,       Rotary      Steam      Glands, 

High  or  Low   Speed. 
Expansion   Glands. 
Valve  Stems  of   Main  or   Auxiliary 

i-'^o     RfPam_    Water  or   Oil. 
Water 

Air   Compressors,    H.    P.   or  L.    P. 
Petroleum    Oil    Pumps,    either    Hot 

or    Cold.  .^         ,    . 

High     Speed     Engines    with    splash 

feed    lubrication. 
Steam  Steering  Engines,  Wmches. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY 
ASBESTOS  CO. 

Main  Office:  1  Water  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Manager: 

RAYMOND  :.  JONES 

37    Spear    Street,    San    Francisco. 

Wilmington:  E.  L.  Leser,   209  Avalon  Blvd. 


Special 
ArmatureMetal 

Special 
Diesel  Metal 
for  Bearings 

Zinc  Plates 
for  Boilers 

Galvanizing  and 
Sherardizing 

JOHN  FINN 
METAL  WORKS 

372-398  Second  Street 

San  Francisco 
304-306  East  3rd  Street 

Los  Angeles 

1934   Railroad   Avenue 

Seattle 


Lotu^land  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
vacht  ordered  by  Cox  &•  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York;'  168'9"  long,  28'  beam;  two  500- 
B.H  P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  June  13/29;  deliver 

^"  ^the'spear  engineers,  inc., 

Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Office  Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Hvdrographer,  hull  3,  steel  diesel-electnc 
survey  boat  for  US.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L.OA.; 
143'  LB  P.;  316  molded  beam;  18  2 
minimum  depth  to  top  of  main  d=ck  « 
side-  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10  6 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  UV  draft, 
aft-  2'  drag;  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel' engines-  Westinghouse  generators  and 
auxiliaries-  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelling  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.  18/28.  ,       ,    , 

City    of    Norfolk,    hull    4,    diesel-clectnc 
ferryboat  for  Norfolk  County  Ferries,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.:  173'  LO.A.;   146'  L.B^P.;  57 
beam     over-all;      37'     beam     of     hull     at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B  H  P    Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  two  General 
Electric    270-kilowatt   generators,   one   Gen- 
eral-Electric propelHng  motor  ot  650   tl.f., 
keel  Feb.   1/29;  launch  July   30/29  est. 
SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison 
Not   named,   hull    265,   steel    hull,   steam 
driven,  patrol  vessel  for  Supervisors  of  New 
York    Harbor     39    Whitehall    Street,    New 
York;     114    l'.B.P.;    121'51/2"    L-O-A^    24 
molded   beam;    10'l'/2      mean   draft;    1.   E. 
cnes  ■  Babcock  ^  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers;  keel 
Apr."  6/29;    launch    10/12/29   est.;    deliver 
12/12/29  est.  ,   ,    „   ,    .  ,  , 

Not  named,  hull  266,  steel  hull  freight 
and  passenger  tug  for  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Pub- 
lic Health.  Boston;  91  L.O.A.;  20  molded 
beam:    9    draft;    3  50    H.P.    Standard    diese! 

™SUN   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 

Not  named,  hull  116,  passenger  and 
freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc.  New  York,  450  L.B.P; 
61'6"  beam;  26'  loaded  draft;  13  knots 
speed:  9350  DW.T.;  Sun-Doxford  d.esel 
engs  -  keel  Mar.  14/29;  launch  Sept.  14/29 
est.:    deliver  Nov.    1  5/29   est. 

Cayuga  Sun,  hull  118,  oil  tank  barge  for 
Sun  Oil  Co.;  188'6"  L.B.P.,  31  breadth, 
11 '6"  depth:  6000  bbls.  capacity  on  9tt. 
draft;  diesel-electric  propulsion;  2  Bessemer 
diesels,  Westinghouse  motors;  keel  Mar. 
11/29:  launched  7/10/29:  delivered  July 
19/29.  , 

Seneca  Sun,  hull  119,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mar  18/29:  launched  7/17/29;  de- 
livered 7/22/29. 

Not  named,  hu'l  120,  ='"gl'^-f."?;,w  t 
tanker   for   Sun    Oil   Co..    13.400    D.W.T.; 
keel  6/5/29:  deliver  11/30/29  est. 

No  name,  hull  122,  sister  to  above. 

Tidemotor,  hull    121,  steel  oil  barge  for 

Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  New  York;  ISS'e"  x  31 

X    11'6"-   6000   bbls,   capacity   on   9     dralt; 

keel    5/20/29;   launch    8/7/29   est.;   deliver 

'TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING    CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purchasing  Agent.  Otto   Hall. 

Not  named,  hull  182,  fire  boat  for  City 
of  Detroit:  125  L.B.P.;  29  beam;  10  loaded 
draft:  14  mi.  speed;  comp.  engs.;  950 
I.H.P.;  2  B.  y  W.  boilers;  deliver  Aug./29 


Unnamed  hull  790,  tug  for  Standard 
Transp  Co.,  New  York;  91'6"x22'xl0'9"; 
12  loaded  speed;  comp.  erig.  500  I-H.P-.  1 
Scotch  boiler;   12'6"xll  ;  keel  June  29/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  791,  tug,  sister  to  above; 

''tHe"cHARLES  ward  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones, 
Beverly,  hull  80,  steel  tug,  U.S  En- 
gineers, Philadelphia;  65'6'xl7  x7  V/2  ; 
keel  May  4/29;  launch  Aug./29  est.;  de- 
liver Sept./29  est.  ,r  ,  ,  -1,. 
Unique,  hull  81,  yacht  for  Harold  M 
Ward.  Charleston;  50  x  12  x  4  ft.;  keel 
Uine   4/29.                


Repairs 


est 


UNITED  DRY  DOCKS   Inc. 
Mariner's   Harbor.   N.Y. 
Purcha-sing  Aaent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Pittsburg,  hull  784,  dredge  hull  for  At- 
nt.c  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.:  162  L.B.P.:  44 
■am:  15  loaded  draft;  keel  Feb.  26/29; 
unched   6/14/29. 


BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING  CORP., 
LTD.,  Union  Plant 

Drvdock.  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  Ma- 
lolo,  J.  C.  Fitzsimmons,  Calistoga,  Manukal, 
Richmond,  Cadaretta,  R.  J.  Hanna,  San 
Mateo,  Matsonia,  McKittrick,  Sonoma^  ts- 
parta,  K.  R.  Kingsbury,  El  Salvador  Clare- 
mont  Bi-ookings,  Daisy  Gadsby,  Martha 
Buehner,  Brookings,  tugs  Morgan  Shell,  F. 
A  Douty,  Gov.  Irwin,  gas  yacht  Carnegie, 
ferry  San  Pedro,  dredge  Sacramento,  barges 
Martinez.  State  No.  3.  U.  S  Engineers 
Barge  3  Tailshaft:  Dorothy  Alexander,  F. 
H  Hillman.  Propeller  repairs:  Lena  Luck- 
enbach.  ferry  Mendocino.  Repair  stern 
frame-  Manukai.  Furnish  and  install  ven- 
tilator cowls:  York  City,  Welch  City.  Mis- 
cellaneous  repairs:  La  Perla.  Mongolia.  Bo- 
livar. Maunganui,  Silverpine,  Ghetopa, 
Point  Gorda,  Hauraki,  San  Jose,  Wine- 
moor,  Swanley,  ferry  San  Mateo,  s.s  Gali- 
fornia,  Waiotapu,  Limon,  Point  Reyes, 
Point  Bonita,  Meton,  Borgstad,  Carlos,  Lio, 
Silvcrlarch,  Mary  Luckenbach,  Point  San 
Pablo  Virginia,  H.  W.  Baxter,  Horace  X. 
Baxter  Hanlcy,  Daisy  Putnam,  Wisconsin 
Bridge',  Phyllis.  Whitney  Olson. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd., 
Collingwood,   Ontario. 

New  tail  shaft  and  wheel:  stern  bearing 
relined:  bottom  damage  repairs:  steamer 
Manitouhn. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING 

a:  DRYDOCK   CO., 

San  Pedro.   Calif. 

Drydock:  heavy  weather  damage  repairs; 
renew  several  thousand  rivets:  Calitorma. 
Blow-down  and  voyage  repairs:  strs.  Sha- 
bonee  Tamaha.  Drydock.  voyage  repairs: 
La  Brea  (also  install  new  heater  coi's),  Chil- 
bar  Chiloil,  Larry  Doheny.  Drydock,  re- 
new several  frames:  yacht  Sultana.  Drydock 
and  engine  repairs:  Associated  Oil  barge. 
Drydock,  temporary  repairs,  "amine  for 
grounding  damage:  Anne  Han^y.  Drydock, 
^enew  margin  angles:  Glen  Doyle.  Dry- 
dock,  paint  entire  yacht:  Gallardo.  Dry- 
dock,  clean,  paint:  tug  Peacock.  Voyage 
repairs:  Golden  Hind. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wn. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  Idaho  Cali- 
fornia West  Virginia,  Nechcs,  J.  D.  Ed- 
wards' Reno  Henshaw,  Smith  Thompson, 
Barke'r,  McCawley.  Misc.  repairs:  Dellwood. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc., 
Seattle,  Wn. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  m,sc.  repairs: 
Capac.  Fn-e  damage  repairs:  Manna  Ala. 
Drvdock.  clean,  paint:  Nirina.  Drydock, 
rudder  repairs,  etc.:  tug  Iroquois.  Misc. 
repairs:  ferry  City  of  Victoria  strs.  Hanley, 
Harry  Luckenbach.  K.  I.  Luckenbach.  J.  1. 
Luckenbach.  Oriole,  President  Madison. 
Seattle,  Silverpine. 


<LAt  9an  Pedro  — 


Lnckenbaicli  depends  on 


Luckcnbach  Docks,   Terminal   Island,   where  Pc 
12"  Supercore  Hawsers  hold  steamers  safe  fi 

Luckcnbach  Line) 


Lasts  Lonster 
Easier'  to  Handle 
Easter  to  Splice 

rsuriiiMMmKl] 
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Splicing  12"  Supercore.    Luckenbach's 
says  "It's  Easy." 


RIGOROUS  tide  conditions  at  SAN 
PEDRO  caused  LUCKENBACH  to 
investigate  a  super  rope.  Splendid  service 
of  SUPERCORE,  the  new  hawser  and 
mooring  line,  on  various  LUCKENBACH 
steamers  caused  its  specification  here. 

SUPERCORE  is  giving  service  daily  to 
thirty-five  steamship  lines.  All  users  agree 
on  its  enduring  qualities.  Supercore  will 
save  users  20  to  30  percent. 


TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

200  Bush  Street  KEarny  1596 


icd    under    Whulock    Pat 


I9!i;    October    2(1.    1915;    Augusl    3,    19:< 


Who  did  What 
—and  How 

THE  latest  vessel  built  by  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration at  San  Francisco  is 
the  steamer  Humuula,  which  was 
recently  completed  for  the  Inter-Is- 
land Steam  Navigation  Company. 
The  chief  engineer  of  this  vessel 
is  Lewis  Swain.  He  was  formerly 
chief  engineer  on  the  steamer  Ha- 
waii, also  in  the  Hawaiian  service 
of  the  same  company. 

When  it  came  to  select  a  quality 
oil,  the  officials  of  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navigation  Company  speci- 
fied Shell  Turbine  Oil,  which  was 
pumped  into  the  turbine  system  and 
reserve  tank  of  the  Humuula. 

The  picture  below  shows  the  Shell 
tank  truck  pumping  Shell  Turbine 
Oil  into  the  steamer  Humuula's 
tanks. 


There  are  hundreds  of  vessels 
using  Shell  marine  lubricants  all 
over  the  world,  including  diesel, 
motor,  turbine  and  triple-expansion 
propelled  vessels.  Shell  oils  are  sup- 
plied for  main  engines  and  auxil- 
iary machinery  lubrication  not  only 
at  Pacific-American  ports  but  in 
foreign  ports  as  well.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  "Yojin  Maru"  re- 
ceiving a  delivery  of  Shell  oil  at  a 
Northwestern  port.  This  Japanese 
vessel  trades  between  Japan  and 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


0,„-  »/  Shell's 
is  al  ll'ilminrilnn.  near  San 
I'edro.  Stores  of  all  needed 
fuel  oils  and  luhricanls  are 
rnnstanlly  available.  Here  is 
a  refueling  barge  loading  ai 
the  Shell  Mormon  Island  in- 
stallation. 


Shell  Facilities 
at  Los  Angeles 

(Port  of  Los  Angeles) 


Shell 
dist. 


diesel  and  fuel  oils  are 

buted  from   port   inslal- 

Ihroughoul  the  world. 

Shell  quality, 

and    masters    alike 
d  to  fall  he- 
'd Shell  standards. 


Edited  bv  Jerrv  Scanlon 


Captain  Henry  Griffin  Curtis,  of 

Searsport,  Maine,  one  of  the  deep- 
sea  captains  who  made  that  little 
town  famous  throughout  the  world, 
passed  away  July  19  at  his  home, 
aged  78  years.  A  man  of  sterling 
integrity  and  strict  honesty,  he  had 
a  strong  personality  and  was  a  great 
reader  and  deep  thinker.  Kind  and 
considerate,  his  loss  will  be  keenly 
felt  in  the  community  of  which  he 
was  a  most  loyal  member  for  many 
years.  He  loved  his  home  and  was 
particularly  happy  when  reminis- 
cing with  friends  on  his  roomy 
porch  overlooking  the  sea.  It  had 
been  his  daily  habit  to  raise  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  a  mast-like 
flagpole  at  his  home,  and  when  he 
died  the  flag  was  lowered  to  half 
mast.  The  making  of  this  pole  had 
been  the  last  work  of  one  of  the 
old-time  Searsport  spar  makers. 

Captain  Curtis  began  sea  life  at 
19  years  of  age,  going  with  his  uncle 
Lebbeus  Curtis,  Sr.,  in  the  ship 
Hope.  Some  nine  years  later  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  and  in  sub- 
sequent years  was  master  of  the 
ships  John  C.  Potter,  Belle  of  Bath, 
and  State  of  Maine.  Retiring  from 
sea  life  in  1898.  he  was  for  two 
years  in  the  stevedoring  business  at 
Brunswick.  Georgia,  with  a  bro- 
ther and  subsequently  for  some 
eight  years  was  superintendant  of 
the  American  Agricultural  Chem- 
ical Company's  plant  at  Searsport. 

Captain  Curtis  was  twice  married, 
his  first  wife  passing  away  in  1894. 
As  a  bride  she  had  accompanied 
him  on  his  second  and  last  voyage 
as  master  of  the  Hope,  a  daughter 
being  born  at  sea  and  given  the 
name  of  the  ship.  This  lady  is  now 
Mrs.  Caldei-wood  of  Roxbury,  Mass. 
On  board  the  John  C.  Potter  a  son 
was  born,  he  now  being  Captain 
George  McClure  Curtis,  commander 
of  the  steamer  Golden  Cross  run- 
ning between  San  Francisco  and 
Australia.  There  were  no  children 
by  his  second  marriage  in  1900. 

Captain  Curtis'  second  voyage 
in  the  Hope  was  momentous.  Leav- 
ing New  York  in  August,  1891,  he 
went  to  Hong  Kong;  took  a  cargo 


Captain  Henry  Griffin  Curtis. 

thence  to  Callao,  and  from  there 
went  to  Port  Blakeley  and  loaded 
lumber  for  Valparaiso.  On  this  lat- 
ter voyage  the  Hope  encountered  a 
gale  in  latitude  18  north,  in  which 
the  rudder  head  was  twisted  so  that 
the  ship  could  not  be  steered,  she 
coming  to  by  the  wind  and  being 
thrown  on  beam  ends.  The  gale  in- 
creasing to  hurricane  force,  she  was 
totally  dismasted  and  was  left  with 
eight  feet  of  water  in  the  hold.  The 
next  day  she  was  fallen  in  with  by 
the  British  bark  Bankfields,  Cap- 
tain Asplet,  who  on  arrival  at  San 
Francisco  reported  that  he  had 
boarded  the  Hope  and  stood  by  un- 
til the  next  morning.  Captain  Curtis 
said  that  he  could  repair  damages 
and  keep  his  vessel  free  with  the 
pumps  sufficiently  to  complete  his 
voyage,  so  after  the  Bankfields  had 
supplied  him  with  a  few  requisites, 
the  vessels  parted  company.  The 
gale  had  left  the  Hope  without  even 
any  spare  spars,  but  Captain  Curtis 
improvised  a  jury  rig  from  timbers 
in  his  cargo.  He  had  his  ship  pump- 
ed out  and  then  headed  for  Hono- 
lulu. Without  any  sailing  directions 
he  made  a  good  landfall,  and,  32 
days  after  the  disaster,  arrived  off 
the  port  of  Honolulu.  The  officers 
of  the  U.S.S.  Alaska,  which  was 
then  at  Honolulu,  issued  an  open 
letter  highly  commending  Captain 
Curtis  for  the  "great  ability,  intelli- 


gence, and  seamanship  displayed, 
which  with  his  pluck  and  resolution 
enabled  him  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  him."  It  was  also 
stated  that  "indeed  it  seems  a  mir- 
acle that  the  ship  was  saved." 

The  Hope  was  condemned  at 
Honolulu  and  sold  there,  after 
which  Captain  Curtis,  his  wife  and 
seven  months  old  daughter,  went 
home  via  San  Francisco.  The  Cap- 
tain later  proceeded  to  Hamburg  to 
take  command  of  the  John  C.  Pot- 
ter. The  first  Mrs.  Curtis  had  been 
Miss  Emma  F.  McClure,  daughter 
of  Captain  George  and  Jane  Nichols 
McClure.  Mrs.  Curtis  2nd  had  been 
Miss  Grace  Gordon,  of  Bridgewatei% 
Massachusetts,  and  she  is  still  liv- 
ing in  Searsport. 

Captain  Leb.  Curtis,  of  Pillsbury 
&  Curtis,  San  Francisco,  is  a 
cousin. 


The  engine  room  of  the  Panama 
Mail  liner  El  Salvador  is  now  in 
charge  of  Chief  Engineer  William 
Sykes,  formerly  of  the  steamer  Ven- 
ezuela. He  relieved  George  White- 
head, who  is  remaining  shore-side 
on  vacation.  Chief  Sykes'  berth  on 
the  Venezuela  was  filled  by  Wil- 
liam W.  Bowers,  formerly  first  as- 
sistant engineer  on  the  liner  Colom- 
bia. 


The  appointment  of  Captain  Rob- 
ert E.  Judson  as  San  Francisco  Bar 
Pilot  met  with  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  the  maritime  fraternity. 
Captain  Judson,  born  and  reared  in 
San  Francisco,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  shipmas- 
ters sailing  out  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
His  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy 
made  by  the  passing  of  Captain 
John  W.  Wallace  occasioned  no 
great  deal  of  surprise,  as  his  name 
for  the  pilot's  berth  has  been  men- 
tioned for  more  than  two  years. 
Just  a  few  months  ago,  Captain 
Judson  resigned  his  command  of  the 
liner  Colombia  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment as  pilot  at  Los  Angeles 
Harbor.  Captain  Judson  has  been 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Pan- 
ama   Mail    for   more   than    twenty 
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years.  He  has  sailed  coastwise  as 
commander  of  passenger  liners  and 
has  won  an  enviable  position  as  a 
shipmaster. 


John  Miller,  assistant  dock  super- 
intendent for  Sudden  and  Christen- 
son  at  San  Francisco,  claimed  as  his 
bride  last  month  Miss  Evelyn  Wil- 
son of  Santa  Maria.  The  couple  are 
just  back  from  their  honeymoon 
and  have  established  themselves  in 
a  beautiful  new  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Cyrus  Anderson,  San  Francisco 
agent  for  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and 
West  Indies  Company,  has  been 
advised    by    Franklin    D.    Mooney, 

president,  of  the  start  of  construc- 
tion work  on  two  20-knot  electric- 
ally driven  sister  ships  for  the 
New  York-Havana  service  of  the 
Ward  Line,  the  second  unit  of  the 
company's  $10,000,000  shipbuilding 
program. 

The  keel  of  the  second  vessel  has 
been  laid  at  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Com- 
pany, the  first  having  been  stai'ted 
two  months  ago.  Both  vessels  will 
be  ready  for  service  for  the  1930 
winter  tourist  season.  President 
Mooney's  report  stated. 


The  Panama  Pacific  Line  an- 
nounces that  Lewis  Daughtrey,  for- 
merly chief  steward  on  the  Vir- 
ginia, is  now  standing  by  at  New- 
port News,  and  will  come  out  on 
the  new  liner  Pennsylvania  in  the 
same  capacity.  Charles  Bennett,  for 
many  years  a  chief  steward  on  ves- 
sels of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  has  taken  Daugh- 
trey's  post  on  the  Virginia. 


The  Panama-Mail  Line,  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Line,  the  American- 
Hawaiian     Steamship     Co.,   and   all 

lines  operating  in  the  intercoastal 
trade  are  taking  extra  precautions 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Med- 
iterranean fruit  fly  pest  to  any  of 
the  ports  where  their  vessels  dock. 
Cold  storage  tanks  are  being  fumi- 
gated to  exterminate  any  stray  flies 
or  other  insects.  Chief  Steward 
Charles  Bennett  and  assistants  are 
inspecting  all  "bon  voyage"  pack- 
ages addressed  to  passengers  of  the 
Virginia  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
pests.  In  addition  only  branded  Cali- 
fornia fruits  are  to  be  used  on  ves- 
sels of  the  Panama  Pacific  fleet  un- 
til further  notice,  it  was  announced 
by  Captain  Kirkwood  Donavin,  op- 
erating manager  for  the  company, 
who   said,   "With  the  fruit  fly  de- 


stroying crops  in  Florida  to  such  an 
extent  that  people  are  panic-strick- 
en and  banks  in  citrus  districts  are 
closing  their  doors,  we  feel  that  we 
must  make  certain  that  no  fruit 
fly  comes  to  California  on  any  of 
our  vessels.  As  one  fly  lays  from 
600  to  1000  eggs,  most  of  which  ma- 
ture, it  can  readily  be  seen  why  we 
are  taking  no  chances." 

Walter  B.  Allen,  -president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  Commission  for 
the  last  four  years,  has  been  re- 
elected to  serve  his  fifth  term  in 
that  office. 

J.  H.  Crawford,  vice-president  of 
the  commission  for  the  past  year, 
was  also  re-elected.  The  re-elections 
were   made   on    motion   of   Commis- 


i 

H 

Captain  S.  K.inipen  and  Chief  Enginee 
Giesel  of  the  motorship  Havel. 


sioner  Emerson  Spear,  seconded  by 
Commissioner  F.  M.  Andreani.  Dur- 
ing the  successive  terms  of  Allen 
numerous  improvements  have  been 
sponsored  by  him  and  revenues 
have  shown  a  decided  increase. 


Sponsored  by  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Harbor  Day  was  cele- 
brated by  San  Francisco  on  August 
22.  with  65  outstanding  citizens  and 
leaders  of  the  shipping  world  head- 
ing the  several  committees  handling 
the  various  events.  This  day  is  to 
be  an  annual  event  established  to 
create  greater  interest  in  the  posi- 
tion of  San  Francisco  Bay  as  the 
second  most  important  port  of  en- 
try in  the  United  States,  and  as  the 
greatest   landlocked   harbor  in  the 


world,  according  to  Arthur  Brown, 

president  of  the  junior  chamber. 

Wilson  Meyer,  chairman  of  the 
marine  committee  of  the  chamber, 
arranged  various  water  events,  per- 
haps the  most  colorful  being  the 
race  between  crews  of  ships  flying 
the  flags  of  all  nations.  Parades, 
band  concerts,  visits  to  the  Japan- 
ese training  squadron  then  in  port, 
aviation  exhibitions  by  planes  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps, 
.vacht  races,  swimming  events,  din- 
ner dances  on  liners  tied  up  at  their 
docks  formed  part  of  the  huge  pro- 
gram arranged  by  the  junior  cham- 
ber. Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
colorful  event  was  the  maritime  pa- 
rade staged  at  sunset  and  seen  by 
thousands  from  vantage  points  in 
the  hills  of  San  Francisco  and 
Marin   Counties. 


B.  Hauschild,  Pacific  Coast  pas- 
senger manager  for  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd,  received  official  advices 
from  the  New  York  headquarters  of 
the  line  stating  that  the  official 
time  made  by  the  company's  super- 
liner  Bremen  was  4  days,  17  hours, 
and  42  minutes. 

As  the  distance  from  Cherbourg 
to  New  York  is  3164  nautical  miles, 
the  time  made  by  the  Bremen  means 
she  averaged  27.83  knots  for  the  en- 
tire distance,  setting  a  new  world 
record  and  beating  the  best  time 
ever  made  by  the  Cunard  liner 
Mauretania  by  8  hours  and  52  min- 
utes. No  special  attempt  was  made 
to  set  a  new  speed  record  by  the 
officers  of  the  vessel,  the  vessel's 
engines  having  been  allowed  to  run 
without    any  forcing  whatsoever. 

Great  enthusiasm  was  displayed 
by  the  public  when  the  giant  liner 
steamed  up  New  York  harbor  and 
she  was  met  by  Mayor  Walker  and  a 
host  of  notables  prominent  in  the 
civic  life,  industry,  and  upbuilding 
of  the  greatest  port. 


John  Young,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  freight  brokerage 
firm  of  Simpson,  Spence  &  Young, 
died  in  London  on  July  31,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  received  in 
San  Francisco  Shipping  circles. 
Young  was  widely  known  in  the 
world's  steamship  field. 


William  W.  Swadley,  San  Fran- 
cisco marine  photographer,  died 
August  6,  following  a  short  illness. 
Swadley  made  marine  photography 
a  specialty  and  his  work  among  the 
ships  and  shipping  fraternity  of 
San  Francisco  gave  him  a  wide  cir- 
cle  of   acquaintances   and   friends. 
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NORTH  PACIFICCOASTLINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACinC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 

KINGDOM  AND 

CONTINENTAL 

PORTS 


120  Market  Street 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
rnTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


The  Pioneer  ^frigerator  Serrice 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 

to  He'w  Y<S)iPk 


WITH  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE 

Sailtng  E-very  other  Saturday  from  San  Jranctsco 
Every  other  Monday  from  Los  Angeles 

fanama  facific  fine 


.        SSENGER     OFFICES: 

460    Market   St San   Francisco 

715  West  Seventh  St Xos  Angeles 

1333    Founh   Ave Seattle 

FREIGHT  OFFICES: 
Pacific   Steamship  Company- 

311    California    St San    Francisco 

Pacific    S.S.    Co.'s   TenninaL -Seattle 

204  Central  Bldg.  — Los  Angeles 


INTERNATIONAL   MERCANT  I  L  E   MARINE 


.jnnmnnnunnHumnnmmnmnmnnmnnnnmnnmnnmnunnnnmnmmmmmmmmnnm^ 

ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  | 

PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE  | 

FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  g 

AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN  g 

For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to  J 

E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc.  j 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast  ^ 

c       -c                              •                                 Phone— Douglas  8040-8041-8042  ^ 

,                   260  California  Street,  San  Francisco                                                     t^none     ijougids,  ou  ^ 

$                                                            B.  W.  GREER  6?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  g 

$                          NORTON,  LILLY  ^  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  g 

%mnnummnmnnmmHmnnmnnmmumnnmmmmmm,mmmHmm,mmmmmmmmm,A 


g 


FURNESS  LINE  IQ^ 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE."  \^^^^^^^ 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
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During  the  Panama  Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition,  Swadley's  pho- 
tography made  him  world  famous, 
and  at  various  times  he  served  on 
the  art  staffs  of  newspapers  in  his 
home  city. 


in   Seattle   is   to  be  taken   over  by 
Captain  H.   M.   Sorenson,   who  has 

been  the  company's  port  superinten- 
dent at  Aberdeen. 


study  of  the  contemplated  changes 
all  along  the  route  of  the  ships. 


Holland-American  Line  has  ord- 
ered another  new  motorship  for  the 
Pacific  Coast-Europe  fleet  of  the 
company,  according  to  advices  re- 
ceived by  C.  W.  Wulffraat,  general 
freight  agent  at  San  Francisco, 
from  E.  F.  R.  de  Lanoy,  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  the  Line.  De 
Lanoy  is  at  present  in  Rotterdam, 
and  will  return  shortly.  The  vessel 
will  be  500  feet  in  length  and  will 
have  140,000  cubic  feet  refrigerator 
space.  Diesel  engines  are  to  be  in- 
stalled and  the  vessel  will  have  a 
speed  of  fourteen  knots. 


Recent  advices  from  the  east 
coast  report  the  resignation  of 
Robert  A.  Krug  from  the  staff  of 
the  Kerr  Steamship  Company  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  for 
about  fourteen  years. 


Eugene    Floyd,     general     freight 
agent  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines 

with  headquarters  at  San  Francis- 
co, has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Pacific  Westbound  Conference 
for  the  ensuing  six  months.  He 
succeeds  George  E.Chapin,  assistant 
general  freight  agent  for  the  Nip- 
pon Yusen  Kaisha.  E.  J.  A.  Watts, 
secretary  of  the  conference,  made 
the  announcement. 


To  take  a  much-needed  rest,  Wil- 
lis D.  Benson,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager of  the  Transmarine  Lines  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  re- 
cently announced  his  retirement  ef- 
fective October  15.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Captain  C.  L.  Meek,  who 
has  acted  as  district  manager  for 
the  company  at  Seattle. 

Benson's  rise  was  rapid  in  the 
world  of  transportation.  He  started 
as  a  clerk  for  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestrn  Railroad  and  later  be- 
came chief  rate  clerk  for  the  North- 
ern Pacific.  His  steamship  affilia- 
tions started  with  the  Frank  Wat- 
erhouse  Co.  at  Seattle,  and  during 
the  World  War  he  became  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  company.  In  1923  he 
took  over  his  present  duties  with 
the  Transmarine  Lines. 

Captain  Meek  has  been  with  the 
Transmarine  Lines  for  seven  years, 
having  served  in  the  New  York  and 
Beaumont  offices  of  the  firm,  com- 
ing to  Seattle  in  1927. 

Captain    Meek's    former   position 


The  trip  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
liner  Virginia,  westbound,  ending 
July  29,  was  a  record-breaker.  The 
vessel  arrived  with  the  largest  list 
of  passengers  ever  carried  from 
the  east  coast  in  Panama-Pacific 
liners,  and  the  ship  also  broke  the 
speed  record  for  the  company's 
fleet  between  San  Pedro  and  San 
Francisco.  The  running  time  of  the 
Virginia    from    San    Pedro    to   San 


Captain  Antfreas  C.  Paulsen,  commander  of 
the   Panama   Mail   Liner  Guatemala. 


Francisco  was  20  hours  and  20  min- 
utes from  dock  to  dock,  the  liner 
averaging  18^2  knots  while  buck- 
ing a  strong  wind  all  the  way  up 
the  coast,  Chief  Engineer  Ernest 
Prince's  log  showed.  The  vessel 
brought  262  passengers  to  San 
Francisco  after  having  discharged 
321  at  Los  Angeles  and  64  at  Sari 
Diego.  Including  the  officers  and 
crew,  the  Virginia  arrived  at  San 
Diego  with  1127  souls  aboard.  The 
total  number  of  passengers  handled 
on  this  trip  was  647,  a  capacity  list. 

Among  the  arrivals  were  Captain 
Thomas  M.  Lyon,  port  captain  for 
the  company  at  New  York,  who  is 
studying  terminal  facilities  on  the 
west  coast,  as  well  as  other  condi- 
tions being  met  by  vessels  of  the 
fleet.  With  the  Pennsylvania,  third 
of  the  company's  new  electric  liners, 
due  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  in 
November,  the  Panama-Pacific  line 
officials  are  considering  port  im- 
provements from  every  angle,  and 
Captain     Lyon    is    making   a    close 


William  Allen  is  now  in  charge  of 
all  the  western  territory  of  the 
United  States  regarding  passenger 
and  freight  business  for  the  United 
States  Lines  and  American  Mer- 
chant Lines,  and  is  located  in  Chic- 
ago. 

Allen  is  no  stranger  to  American 
shipping.  He  was  formerly  foreign 
trade  manager  for  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  at  New  Orleans,  and 
was  one  of  the  leading  organizers 
of  the  National  Merchant  Marine 
Association.  He  had  been  in  Wash- 
ington as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Merchant 
Marine  Association  until  he  was  se- 
lected to  head  the  Western  inter- 
ests for  the  United  States  Lines. 


Upon  completion  of  the  new  half- 
billion  dollar  terminal  at  Rich- 
mond, that  city  will  take  its  place 
with  other  San  Francisco  Bay  cities 
as  a  port  of  call  of  vessels  of  the 
Pacific  Conference. 

The  terminal  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  inner  harbor  and 
is  scheduled  to  begin  operation 
September  1.  Extra  switching 
charges  which  may  result  in  land- 
ing and  transshipping  cargo  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  Parr-Richmond 
Terminal  Corporation,  operating 
this  city's  harbor  facilities. 

All  extra  charges  will  be  absorb- 
ed on  cargo  destined  for  San  Fran- 
cisco and  East  Bay  points,  accord- 
ing to  announcement.  Under  this 
plan,  Fred  Parr,  head  of  the  firm, 
explained  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  carload  of  freight  destined  for 
a  San  Francisco  point  to  be  dis- 
charged at  the  Richmond  terminal 
and  to  be  handled  over  the  South- 
ern Pacific  via  Dumbarton  Bridge 
or  over  car  ferries,  and  reach  its 
destination  with  a  minimum  of  de- 
lay and  at  no  more  cost. 


With  the  steamer  President  Fill- 
more and  the  President  Johnson  in 

the  round-the-world  service,  two 
other  vessels  have  been  released 
from  the  globe  girdling  service  to 
enter  the  recently  announced  direct 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to 
Manila  service  of  the  Dollar  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  President  John- 
son started  in  the  round-world  ser- 
vice early  in  the  year  and  the  Pre- 
sident Fillmore  was  but  recently 
entered. 


Appointment  of  Thomas  G.  Mad- 
dux, widely  known  figure    in    rail 
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THE  FOURTH  DAY  OUT 
FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 


liiTi 

WORLD  WE  FREIGHT  AND  PAMMCE 

I ITI ITI 

_   „.  Prompt  FonJ;«rdlng 

Frequent  Salllncs  '™     ' 

102  SHIPS.  OVER  1,000,000  TONS 

57  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 


International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 


Whit,    -—    -  -  , 

Aflantic   Transport   Line  White  St 

Levl.nd   L,ne  ^^   ^^^^^   ^^^     ^^   ^^^^ 


Red    StJ 


E.  K.WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT   a:   DOMESTIC  HR  CARGOES 

CUT  TO  ORDER 

1   Drumm  Strce!  San  Francisco,   Cal. 


The  beautiful  Tompeian  Tool  is  big  and  roomy 

MALOLO 

LANDS  YOU  IN  HAWAII 


YOU  couldn't  make  Furope 
from  New  York  so  quickly — 
not  on  any  boat!  Only  four 
days  on  the  Malolo  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, then  you're  in  Honolulu,  ready 
for  fun! 

Speedy— that's  the  Malolo!  And 
everything  else  a  great  liner  should 
be.  Spacious  —  no  crowding  in  its 
lounges,  on  its  decks.  And  state- 
rooms have  real  adult  dimensions. 

You  can  walk  from  sun  deck  to 
Pompeian  swimming  pool  if  you  like 
— but  you  don't  have  to:  elevators 
serve  all  seven  decks.  In  the  charm- 
ing dining  saloon,  menus  with  40- 
odd  dishes  giving  your  genius  full 
play  in  ordering  dinner. 

You'll  be  going  to  Hawaii  one  of 
these  days  —  to  "the  world's  en- 
chanted island  playground."  On  the 
Malolo,  naturally.  Just  ask  any 
travel  agency  or  Matson  Line,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Port- 
land. 


Matson  Line   '  '  2^  steamer,  fastest  sei^ce 
HAWAII     •     SOUTH  SEAS    '     AUSTRALIA 
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and  shipping  circles  as  district 
freight  agent  at  Los  Angeles  for 
Williams,  Dimond  &  Co.,  was  made 
known  recently. 


Arthur  E.  Moncaster,  one    of  the 

best  known  engineers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  died  recently  and  was  buried 
from  his  residence  in  the  East  Bay. 
He  passed  away  following  a  brief 
illness.  Moncaster  was  for  many 
years  with  the  old  Pacific  Mail 
Company  and  served  as  engineer  on 
the  largest  liners  of  that  company. 
He  was  port  superintendent  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  when  the  line  went  out 
of  operation.  He  then  retired. 


He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Frances  Wallace,  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Marietta  B.  Wallace,  and  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Stanley  Wood  of 
Redwood  City. 


Mariners  and  shipping  officials 
of  both  coasts  mourn  the  passing  of 
Captain  John  W.  Wallace,  55,  port 
captain  and  secretary  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bar  Pilots  Association, 
following  a  protracted  illness. 

Captain  Wallace  was  a  veteran 
bar  pilot,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
served  for  more  than  25  years.  The 
son  of  the  late  Captain  George  Wal- 
lace, famous  shipmaster  and  pilot, 
he  sailed  from  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  an  apprentice  with  his 
father  on  the  J.  B.  Walker.  When 
the  elder  Wallace  transferred  as  a 
bar  pilot  the  son  assumed  command 
of  the  J.  B.  Walker. 


Captain  Gerald  Tyrrell  January, 

member  of  the  State  Board  of  Pilot 
Commissioners,  is  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  a  nautical  school  ship  for 
the  training  of  youth  for  sea  voca- 
tions. In  a  lengthy  statement  Capt. 
January  recently  said: 

"California  will  soon  have  a  nau- 
tical ship  in  operation.  This  school 
will  fill  an  urgent  need  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  is  the  outcome  of 
the  efforts  of  several  groups  of  pub- 
lic spirited  and  far-sighted  men.  At- 
lantic seaboard  states  have  main- 
tained ships  of  this  kind  for  sev- 
eral years.  These  schools  have  given 
the  American  boy  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  basic  education  in  the 
calling  of  the  sea.  Graduates  from 
these  schools  have  been  successful 
in  American  shipping  for  many 
years.  California's  nautical  school 
will  in  all  probability  pattern  itself 
after  the  Eastern  schools  at  the 
start.  This  will  be  necessary  during 
its  formative  period,  but  once  un- 
der way,  the  board  of  governors  and 
the  school's  captain  will  seek  to 
evolve  a  broader  educational  point. 


It  would  seem  that  the  ideal  type 
of  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing and  instilling  a  certain  psycho- 
logical reaction,  possible  by  no 
other  means,  would  be  a  full-rigged 
ship,  rearranged  and  equipped  with 
all  modern  machinery,  such  as  die- 
sel  or  turbo-electric  propulsion 
units,  and  all  the  other  virtues  of 
the  modernly  equipped  vessel." 

Edgar  E.  Piper,  formerly  with  the 
Columbia  Pacific  Shipping  Com- 
pany and  more  recently  with  the 
firm  of  Griffith,  McBride  &  Piper, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Ernest  E. 
Johnson  &  Company  in  Portland. 

After  a  tour  of  the  world,  Harry 
S.  Scott,  president  of  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  home.  He  reported  that 
maritime  conditions  throughout  the 
world  were  in  a  healthy  condition 
and  all  shipping  countries  look  for 
increased  prosperity  in  maritime 
conditions. 

The  annual  steamship  night  of 
the  Pacific  Traffic  Association    of 

San  Francisco,  held  August  13,  was 
the  most  successful  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  organization.  Roger 
D.  Lapham,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company, 
was  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Other  leaders  of  the  mari- 
time world  who  spoke  were  :  Charles 
L.  Wheeler,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  McCormick 
Steamship  Company,  and  Major 
Charles  L.  Tilden,  president.  Board 
of  State  Harbor  Commissioners, 
San  Francisco. 


The  Kokusal  Steamship  Company's  cargo  steamer  Clyde  Maru  discharging  Japanese  beech 
logs  at  Grays  Harbor,  Washington.  In  the  group  are  included  from  left  to  nght:  Grays 
Harbor  Port  Commissioner  Frank  H.  Lamp,  president  of  the  Washington  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  H.  Kobayashi,  representing  the  shipper  of  the  hardwood;  Charles  McCleary 
of  the  McCleary  Timber  Company;  Frank  H.  Hill  of  the  T„m  Harbor  Stevedoring  Com- 
pany;  Captain  H.  Uoyama,  master  of  the  Clyde  Mani;  W.  B.  Cross,  Boston  manufacturer; 
I.  Abe,  Seattle  manager  for  Kokusai;  S.  Ishii,  chief  officer,  Clyde  Maru;  and  Marsh  S. 
Davis,  Twin  Harbor  Stevedoring  Company. 


if. 


Fair  Exchange 

r]|~<HE  steamship  Clyde  Maru, 
flagship  of  the  Kokusai  line  ply- 
ing between  the  Orient  and  Pa- 
cific Northwest  ports,  brought  to 
Grays  Harbor  early  in  July  a  cargo 
of  400,000  board  feet  of  Oriental 
beech  wood  logs. 

This  shipment,  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  brought  to  Grays  Har- 
bor, is  the  forerunner  of  business 
that  is  expected  to  develop  into 
large  proportions. 

The  logs  were  unloaded  from  the 
Clyde  Maru  at  the  Grays  Harbor 
port  terminal  and  placed  aboard 
train  for  shipment  to  the  McCleary 
Lumber  Company  mill  at  McCleary 
in  eastern  Grays  Harbor  county. 

Since  Japan  takes  millions  of  feet 
of  lumber  annually  from  the  Grays 
Harbor  mills  this  seems  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  very  fair  trade  ex- 
change. 
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The  VOYAGE  that 
Ends  All  too  Soon! 

— over  the  popular  Southern  Route  to  dreamy — 

H  AW  AI  I 

WHY  not  go  now?  Enjoy  a  complete  change. 
New  diversions  on  shipboard  for  the  energetic 
...  or  lazy  days  of  healthful  lounging  for  those  need- 
ing rest.  Luxurious  accommodations  .  .  .  delicious  cui- 
sine .  .  .  LASSCO'S  famous  personal  service. 
And  Hawaii!  Always  alluring  with  her  balmy  days 
.  .  .  soft  tropical  nights  ...  a  riot  of  gorgeously  colored 
flowers.  New  thrill:  in  sports  .  .  .  new  adventure  in 
sightseeing,  including  a  look  into  the  pit  of  Kilauea 
volcano. 

20-DAY  SPECIALLY  SERVICED  TOURS  on  the 
luxury  cruiser  "City  of  Honolulu,"  sailing  Sept.  21, 
Oct.  19,  Nov.  16,  and  Dec.  14.  All  travel  details 
handled  by  a  LASSCO  representative.  Cost  as  low  as 
^326,  including  al!  necessary  ship  and  shore  expense. 

A  hASSCO  sailing  every  Saturday 


CRUISE   LIST   LIMITED! 

for  LASSCO'S  Central  ailfl 
South  American  Tour 

Sailing  from  L,os  ^tngeles  Oct.  5 


uodati 


Tiptly  for  cho 


LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
685  Market  St.     Tel.  D Avenport  42 1 0 

LOS   ANGELES 
730  So.  Broadway    Tel.  VAndikc  2421 

SAN  DIEGO 
213  E.  Broadway     .    .     Tcl.  Main  6348 


dies,   the; 


"TRANS-PACinC" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

WEEKLY   SAILINGS  between   Los   A„gele.,   Sa"   F'»n''«°.   H"""'"'"' 
Yokohama.    Kobe.    Shanghai.    Hong   Kong.    Manila. 

"ROUND-THE-WORLD" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    bei 

Colon.    Balboa.    Lob    Angeles,    Sar 

hai.    Hong    Kong.    Manila.    Smga 

Said.   Aleiandna.    Naples.    Gel 

"INTERCOASTAL  WEST  BOUND" 

Express   Freight— Passenger— Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY     SAILINGS     b-«",H»","-p' „S„7.   Z'.X   ^°3 
''"'''";.land°D;"n:"o°n.  .ub'«.  to' San  Ftancisco  transhipment. 

"TRANS-PACinC  FREIGHT  SERVICE" 

BI-MONTHLY     SAILINGS     between     Los     Angeles.     San     Franc,.co. 
Pearl    Harbor.    Guam.    Manila.    Cavile.    lloilo.    and   other    potts   ai    m- 

For  Complete  Information  Apply  to 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

ROBERT  DOLLAR  BUILDING 

311   CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Gaplield    4300. 

CENTRAL  BUILDING  25    BROADWAY 

LOS  ANGELES  NEW  YORK 

Telephones:    TRitiity    4891 


BcwUt 


3144 


Canadian'Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 

HONOLULU.   T.H.      SUVA,  FIJI. 

AUCKLAND,  N.Z.       SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA 
Bv  the   new  palatial  Passenger   Linert 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  R-M.S.  NIAGARA 

23,'oOo"Tom   Dis.  20.«»  Toiu  DU. 

Sailing   from   VANCOUVER,    B.C. 

Every   28  days. 

CARGO    SERVICE 

Monthly   sailings    irom   Vujconver    to    inain   New    Zealand   ports,    also 

to    Sydney,     Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Austraha,    are    maintarned    By 

the   following  up-to-date  cargo   steamers: 

M.S.    HAURAW  S.S.   WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For    Fares,    Ratea  and    Sailings   apply    to 

any  oHiee   of   the 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY    CO.    and    all 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999    Hastings    Street    West  Vmcouver,    B.C. 


FOURTEEN  "14"  VESSELS 

o(    the 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  of  B.  C. 

UMTTED 

Sail   Regularly  Irom   the  Company's  Wharl,    Vaneouver,   B.C. 

Calling  al  Bowen  Island,   Sechelt,  Powell  River,  Campbell  River,  Al«« 

Bav     Ocean    Falls,    Surl    Inlee,    Bella    Coola,    Prince    Rupen,    Arrjn., 

Howe  Sound  Points  and  AU   Northern  B.C.   Logging  Camp,  and  Cart 

ncriea      For  inloematioB  as  to  Sailings,  Fares  and  Freight  Rates  apply  to 

Head   Officea   on   Wharf,   Foot   Carrall   St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 

Teleptiooe  Seymour   306 


PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 
Deck   Stores  Engineer^  Stores 

Plymouth    Cordage  Stanley  TooU 

Blocks  Starrett  Tools 

Marine   Painu  Cory's  Marine  Equipment 

1217-23  "Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nautical  Books  and  Charts.  Valves  and  Fittings 


PLEASE  MENTION   PACIHC  MARINE  REVIEW 
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PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


Snaps  a1 
Club  of  Sar 
Christie,  Christie 
Doyle,  S.S.  Van 
Inspection  Servi< 
(2)    Milton    Coopei 


onthly  dinner  of  the  Propeller 
low    left    to    right:    (1)    Robt. 

:hine    Works;    Chief    Eng.    M.    C. 

>n;    Jos.   P.    Dolan,    U.S.    Steamboat 

id    J.    Bacciocco.    Calif.    Meat    Co. 

General    Pet.    Co.;    Frank    DePew, 


D.D.  Co.;  J.  A.  Thomson,  U.S.A.T.;  Orville  Davis, 
A.  Paladini,  Inc.;  H.  A.  Brann,  Haviside  Co.;  and  Capt. 
Stanley  Allen,  Standard  Oil  Co.      (3)  Al  Short,  Sup.  Eng. 


.Alaska  Packers  Assn.,  in  piano  monologue.  (4)  Jos.  P. 
Dolan,  prcs.  Propeller  Club  of  San  Francisco.  (5)  Capt. 
Edw.  Mason,  Capt.  C.  F.  Parker,  Capt.  A.  S.  Walton. 
(6)  L.  K.  Siverson,  sales  mgr.  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp;  Capt.  Al  T.  Hunter,  General  S.S.  Corp.;  and  Geo. 
Schirmer.  (7)  Ray  Gimzel,  port.  eng.  Charles  Nelson 
Co.,  and  H.  J.  Anderson,  seer.  Pacific  Coast  Drydock 
Association. 


C  AS 


MARINE      OUTFIT 


TPPS      AT    THE      POB.T 


CALIFORNIA 
REPRESENT  ATiyES 


OP      SAN     PR.ANCISC 


fi;;S};,'S5>.-;;>S 


Edwin  H.  Witter 
Company 

M»taila«aelpl»ta  CoffisSagie  ^Worlcs 

L<5)®fe  6®iP  ttlii© 
BLUE  AMD  YELLOW  TKAPE  MARK 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

r^  BLOCK   COMPANY'S 

J  STAR  BRAND  "*""'" 

Ifflarine,    Contractors    and    ^Atclat    OlocK^s 

COMPANY 

Agents   for: 
American   Steel   Si.  Wire  Co. 

Stratford's  Best   Oakum. 

Alberton  Cotton  Duck. 

Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues. 
Wilcox-Crittenden  Hardware. 

National  Marine  Lamps. 


HAVISEPE 

Seagoing    Steel    Wrecking    and 

Salvage  Barges. 

Complete  Salvage  Equipment 

Lifting  Capacity  up  to 

100  Tons. 

Submarine   Diving. 

Ship  Chandlers. 

Riggers  and  Sail  Makers. 


HAVlsiDt 


SPtaALISTS.  YACHT  SAILS  AND  YACHT 

COMPLETE   SPECIALTY    STOCK    OF   YACHT 
AND  MOTORBOAT    SUPPLIES 


Klggers  a..^  ^- — •  -  ^^q  MOTORBOAT    SUPPLlhb  »-  ^     »-  ^    ^  — - 

5©  mtcMt&wt  street    .ran  ffraneisco  •  Oawenport  ^«i43 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST    REGULAR    FREIGHT    SERVICE 


Weekly     (rom     B.ilHm 

Bi-<.eekly     from     Norfolk 

Los   Angeles,   San   Francisco 


,ce     and     New     York, 
and     Portland,     Me.,     1 
Oakland,   Seattle,  Tacoi 


ATLANTIC  COAST  TO    HAWAHAN  ISLANDS 

semi-monthly    sailings    from    New    York — monthly    sail 

S      GuU,     Baltimore,     Philadelphia,     and     Boston     to 

Islands    without     transshipment. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 


BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

SAN  DIEGO.  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington), 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   PORTLAND. 

(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE   PACIFIC  COAST 


(Pier  35) 
230  CALIFORNIA  ST 

SEATTLE— I 


Phone  SUtter  3600 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

ith   BIdg.         PORTLAND— Yeon   Bldg. 


LOS    ANGELES— 711    Van    Nuys    Bldj. 
SAN  DIEGO — Municipal  Pier  No, 
HONOLULU— 312  Hawaiian  Elect  '     " 
VANCOUVER   Agenti 


_     _      .    Buildine. 

W.   Greer   8C   Son.    Ltd., 
lank    of  Nova  ScotU    Building. 


September 


PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


(Section  continued  from  page  371) 


Care  of  Perishable  Cargoes 


(Continued  from  Page  371) 


1. 
hold 

2. 
and 

3, 

4. 
and 

5. 
and 

Si 
be  a 


The   cubic   feet   of  air  in  the 

Temperature    of    air  entering 

leaving  the  hold; 

Temperature  of  the  cargo; 

Humidity   of  the   air  entering 

leaving  the  hold ; 

Dew  point  of  the  air  entering 

leaving  the  hold. 

nee  these  physical  laws  cannot 

voided,  the  correct  procedure  is 


to  seal  the  ship  tight  and  keep  the 
warm  moist  air  out  until  such  time 
as  the  ship  has  passed  from  the 
tropical  currents  and  conditions 
and  is  coming  up  the  Atlantic  Coast 
into  cold  water  again. 

The  process  is  then  reversed,  and 
the  ventilators  are  opened  and  ven- 
tilation is  vigorously  carried  out. 
(To  be  Continued) 


Pacific  Foreign  Trade  Council 


THE  Pacific  Foreign  Trade 
Council  is  drawing  delegates 
from  all  Pacific  Coast  cities, 
including  Canada  and  Mexico,  for 
its  Seventh  Annual  Convention,  to 
be  held  in  Seattle,  September  18  to 
20,  consecutively  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Advisory 
Board  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation. 

A.  F.  Haines,  vice-president  and 
manager  of  the  American  Mail  Line, 
is  acting  head  of  the  Council  as 
senior  vice-president,  filling  out 
the  unexpired  presidential  term  of 
the  late  William  Pigott.  He  points 
out  that  this  organization  fills  a 
specific  need  of  the  West,  by  af- 
fording the  only  opportunity  for 
Pacific  Coast  foreign  trade  inter- 
ests to  get  together  and  discuss  the 
problems  of  this  particular  section 
in  relation  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
national  enterprise. 

More  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  the  Pacific  Coast  has  a 
unity  of  interest  in  the  growth  of 
the  entire  section.  The  interests  of 
the  cities  are  interlocked,  as  they 
have  the  same  steamship  lines  serv- 
ing 260  foreign  ports,  and  they  ex- 
port the  same  products — fruits, 
flour,  wheat,  lumber,  minerals,  fuel, 
fish,  and  dairy  products.  The  for- 
eign trade  problems  of  commercial 
houses  in  Los  Angeles  are  identical 
with  those  in  San  Francisco.  Port- 
land, Seattle,  and  Vancouver.  The 
Pacific  Foreign  Trade  Council  of- 
fers a  channel  for  uniting  forces  in 
seeking  to  open  up  new  fields  and 
creating  appetites  for  the  things 
produced     here    among    people    all 


over  the  world  who  do  not  know 
and  enjoy  them.  Its  chief  aim  is  to 
stimulate  commerce  by  all  available 
means — in  extending  foreign  mar- 
kets for  Pacific  Coast  products,  as 
well  as  in  developing  trade  and  in- 
dustry through  the  use  of  import- 
ed goods. 

To  assure  the  interest  of  all  ele- 
ments of  commerce,  the  Council  ar- 
ranges its  programs  to  cover  the 
specific  needs  of  the  West  in  rela- 
tion to  agriculture,  aeronautics, 
banking,  commercial  forestry,  taxa- 
tion, highways,  waterpower,  trans- 


portation, and  communications. 
Speakers  are  selected  from  promin- 
ent businesses  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  from  other  nations,  thus 
bringing  the  western  business  man 
in  contact  with  leaders  of  national 
and  international  affairs  and  help- 
ing him  to  crystallize  opinions  on 
matters  of  importance. 

The  speakers  and  delegates  com- 
ing from  Eastern  United  States  and 
other  countries  take  advantage  of 
the  convention  to  visit  all  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  cities  and  obtain  a  cross- 
section  viewpoint  of  this  part  of  the 
country. 

In  a  letter  to  the  council  last  year. 
Captain  Robert  Dollar,  veteran  for- 
eign trade  promoter  and  a  director 
of  the  Pacific  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil, expressed  himself  as  follows: 

"The  work  done  by  the  Pacific 
Foreign  Trade  Council  and  the 
benefit  resulting  therefrom  is  not 
understood  by  the  community  at 
large.  First  let  me  say  that  the  im- 
portance and  benefit  of  foreign 
trade  to  our  nation  as  a  whole  can 
hardly  be  calculated,  and  that  im- 
portance and  benefit  will  increase 
as  time  goes  on." 


Improved  South  America  Service 


I STABLISHING     a     profitable 
basis  for  exportation  of  Cali- 

'fornia  grapes  to  a  large  new 
market,  the  East  Coast  of  South  Am- 
erica Conference  of  steamship  lines 
has  announced  a  drastic  reduction 
in  freight  rates  for  fresh  grapes  in 
refrigeration.  The  rate  has  been 
cut  from  $40  to  $25  per  measure- 
ment ton  on  shipments  from  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  East 
Coast  South  American  ports. 

This  is  expected  to  place  the  Cali- 
fornia product  on  an  equal  basis 
with  grapes  from  Mediterranean 
countries,  which  have  monopolized 
the  entire  consuming  market  in 
South  America,  which  takes  ap- 
proximately 4500  tons  annually.  The 
market  offers  still  further  oppor- 
tunity for  development  with  high 
quality  California  grapes,  which 
are  produced  in  seasons  exactly  op- 
posite to  those  below  the  Equator. 


The  Westfal-Larsen  Line  is  plac- 
ing a  fleet  of  five  new  refrigerator 
motorships,  each  with  60,000  cubic 
feet  of  refrigerated  cargo  space,  in- 
to direct  service  to  Brazil  beginning 
this  month.  These  vessels  are  each 
equipped  with  splendid  accommo- 
dations for  12  first  class  passen- 
gers, and  will  be  capable  of  main- 
taining a  sea  speed  of  14^2  knots. 

Regular  calls  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  cocoa 
beans  to  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be 
made  by  all  vessels  of  the  Westfal- 
Larsen  Line,  beginning  with  the 
steamship  Evanger,  A  monthly  ser- 
vice from  Santos  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  maintained  by  the 
line  for  the  past  three  years.  With 
their  greater  speed,  these  new  ships 
will  permit  the  delivery  of  cocoa 
from  Bahia  at  Los  Angeles  in  22 
days  and  at  San  Francisco  in  24 
days. 


S  E  AS 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
'^Tl^e^  REPRESENTATIVES 


Ed^^^in  M.  Eitler 
Company 

BLUE  AMP  YELLOW  TE^APE  MARK 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 
BOSXOM    &L    t»€:i^B»OKX 

BLOCK   COMPANY'S 

STAR  BRAND 

Marine*    Contractors    aid    -yacht    Blocl^s 


■k 


HAVISEPE 

Seagoing    Steel    Wrecking    and 

Salvage  Barges. 

Complete  Salvage  Equipment 

Lifting  Capacity  up  to 

100  Tons. 

Submarine   Diving. 

Ship  Chandlers. 

Riggers  and  Sail  Male 


SPECIAUSTS:  YACHT  SAILS  AND  ^  ACHT 
^  RIGGING 

COMPLETE   SPEOALTY    STOCK   OF  YACHT 
AND  MOTORBOAT   SUPPLIES 


i^gge.»  «..>.  ^. -  ^p^p   MOTORBOAT    SUPFLIK.  ^  m^  ^~    m   mg- 

3e  Stenert  Street  •  ^an  rrancisc©  •  Oaweoport  ^«43 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST    REGULAR    FREIGHT    SERVICE 

(^Ha     P.iranu     C.inail 

Wetkly     Irom     Balrimore     and     New     York. 

Bi-weekly     from     Norfolk     and     Portland.     Me.,     to 

Los   Angeles,   San   Fr.incisco,   Oakland,   Seattle.   Tacoma, 

and  Vancouver,   B.C. 

lOther    Ports    as    Inducements    Offer  I 

ATLANTIC   COAST  TO   HAWAHAN  ISLANDS 

liar    semi  monthly    sailines    from    New    York — monthly    saibngs    di( 

,    V      S      Gulf,     Baltimore,     Philadelphia,     and     Boston    to    Hawai 

Islands    without     transshipment. 


NORTON,  LILLY  ©  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE   PACIRC   COAST 

.„■        ,cN  Dl,„„„  QI  7,i„r   ^fion  LOS    ANGELES— 711    Van    Nuys    Bldj. 

(Pier  35)  Phone  bUtter  3600  j^^^  DIEGO— Municipal  Pier  No.  1 

T^n   CAI  IFORNIA    ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF.  HONOLULU— 312  Hawaiian  Electric  Buildinf . 

230   l,Al.ir>Ji<a-il^    oi.  .J  VANCOUVER   Aeents— B.    W.   GecCT   S:   Son,   Ltd., 

SEATTLE— L.  C.   Smith  Bldg.         PORTLAND— Yeon   Bide.  -     .      .  -.         ^  „  .,j,_- 


COMPANY 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington), 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   PORTLAND. 

(via  Panama  Canal.) 


Bank  of   Nov 


L  Buildi 


September 


PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


Trade,  Traffic,  and  Shipping 

(Section  continued  from  page  371) 


Care  of  Perishable  Cargoes 


1.  The   cubic   feet   of  air   in  the 
hold; 

2.  Temperature    of    air  entering 
and  leaving  the  hold; 

3.  Temperature  of  the  cargo ; 

4.  Humidity   of  the   air  entering 
and  leaving  the  hold; 

5.  Dew  point  of  the  air  entering 
and  leaving  the  hold. 

Since  these  physical  laws  cannot 
be  avoided,  the  correct  procedure  is 


(Continued  from  Page  371) 


to  seal  the  ship  tight  and  keep  the 
warm  moist  air  out  until  such  time 
as  the  ship  has  passed  from  the 
tropical  currents  and  conditions 
and  is  coming  up  the  Atlantic  Coast 
into  cold  water  again. 

The  process  is  then  reversed,  and 
the  ventilators  are  opened  and  ven- 
tilation is  vigorously  carried  out. 
(To  be  Continued) 


Pacific  Foreign  Trade  Council 


THE  Pacific  Foreign  Trade 
Council  is  drawing  delegates 
from  all  Pacific  Coast  cities, 
including  Canada  and  Mexico,  for 
its  Seventh  Annual  Convention,  to 
be  held  in  Seattle,  September  18  to 
20,  consecutively  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Advisory 
Board  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation. 

A.  F.  Haines,  vice-president  and 
manager  of  the  American  Mail  Line, 
is  acting  head  of  the  Council  as 
senior  vice-president,  filling  out 
the  unexpired  presidential  term  of 
the  late  William  Pigott.  He  points 
out  that  this  organization  fills  a 
specific  need  of  the  West,  by  af- 
fording the  only  opportunity  for 
Pacific  Coast  foreign  trade  inter- 
ests to  get  together  and  discuss  the 
problems  of  this  particular  section 
in  relation  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
national  enterprise. 

More  than  any  other  part  of  the 
countr.v,  the  Pacific  Coast  has  a 
unity  of  interest  in  the  growth  of 
the  entire  section.  The  interests  of 
the  cities  are  interlocked,  as  they 
have  the  same  steamship  lines  serv- 
ing 260  foreign  ports,  and  they  ex- 
port the  same  products — fruits, 
flour,  wheat,  lumber,  minerals,  fuel, 
fish,  and  dairy  products.  The  for- 
eign trade  problems  of  commercial 
houses  in  Los  Angeles  are  identical 
with  those  in  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land. Seattle,  and  Vancouver.  The 
Pacific  Foreign  Trade  Council  of- 
fers a  channel  for  uniting  forces  in 
seeking  to  open  up  new  fields  and 
creating  appetites  for  the  things 
produced     here    among    people    all 


over  the  world  who  do  not  know 
and  enjoy  them.  Its  chief  aim  is  to 
stimulate  commerce  by  all  available 
means — in  extending  foreign  mar- 
kets for  Pacific  Coast  products,  as 
well  as  in  developing  trade  and  in- 
dustry through  the  use  of  import- 
ed goods. 

To  assure  the  interest  of  all  ele- 
ments of  commerce,  the  Council  ar- 
ranges its  programs  to  cover  the 
specific  needs  of  the  West  in  rela- 
tion to  agriculture,  aeronautics, 
banking,  commercial  forestry,  taxa- 
tion, highways,  waterpower,  trans- 


portation, and  communications. 
Speakers  are  selected  from  promin- 
ent businesses  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  from  other  nations,  thus 
bringing  the  western  business  man 
in  contact  with  leaders  of  national 
and  international  affairs  and  help- 
ing him  to  crystallize  opinions  on 
matters  of  importance. 

The  speakers  and  delegates  com- 
ing from  Eastern  United  States  and 
other  countries  take  advantage  of 
the  convention  to  visit  all  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  cities  and  obtain  a  cross- 
section  viewpoint  of  this  part  of  the 
country. 

In  a  letter  to  the  council  last  year. 
Captain  Robert  Dollar,  veteran  for- 
eign trade  promoter  and  a  director 
of  the  Pacific  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil, expressed  himself  as  follows: 

"The  work  done  by  the  Pacific 
Foreign  Trade  Council  and  the 
benefit  resulting  therefrom  is  not 
understood  by  the  community  at 
large.  First  let  me  say  that  the  im- 
portance and  benefit  of  foreign 
trade  to  our  nation  as  a  whole  can 
hardly  be  calculated,  and  that  im- 
portance and  benefit  will  increase 
as  time  goes  on." 


Improved  South  America  Service 


I STABLISHING     a     profitable 
basis  for  exportation  of  Cali- 

'fornia  grapes  to  a  large  new 
market,  the  East  Coast  of  South  Am- 
erica Conference  of  steamship  lines 
has  announced  a  drastic  reduction 
in  freight  rates  for  fresh  grapes  in 
refrigeration.  The  rate  has  been 
cut  from  $40  to  $25  per  measure- 
ment ton  on  shipments  from  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  East 
Coast  South  American  ports. 

This  is  expected  to  place  the  Cali- 
fornia product  on  an  equal  basis 
with  grapes  from  Mediterranean 
countries,  which  have  monopolized 
the  entire  consuming  market  in 
South  America,  which  takes  ap- 
proximately 4500  tons  annually.  The 
market  offers  still  further  oppor- 
tunity for  development  with  high 
quality  California  grapes,  which 
are  produced  in  seasons  exactly  op- 
posite to  those  below  the  Equator. 


The  Westfal-Larsen  Line  is  plac- 
ing a  fleet  of  five  new  refrigerator 
motorships,  each  with  60.000  cubic 
feet  of  refrigerated  cargo  space,  in- 
to direct  service  to  Brazil  beginning 
this  month.  These  vessels  are  each 
equipped  with  splendid  accommo- 
dations for  12  first  class  passen- 
gers, and  will  be  capable  of  main- 
taining a  sea  speed  of  141;  knots. 

Regular  calls  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  cocoa 
beans  to  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be 
made  by  all  vessels  of  the  Westfal- 
Larsen  Line,  beginning  with  the 
steamship  Evanger.  A  monthly  ser- 
vice from  Santos  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  maintained  by  the 
line  for  the  past  three  years.  With 
their  greater  speed,  these  new  ships 
will  permit  the  delivery  of  cocoa 
from  Bahia  at  Los  Angeles  in  22 
days  and  at  San  Francisco  in  24 
days. 
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September 


n,u-  ot  ,h.-  masln-^  hrj. 
slwiismn  brd  jurmshrd 
,,ons  llcaulyrt-sl  mallre. 


The  Sohre  Los  Oliu. 
palatial  yachts,  has  S. 


of  the  Paeific' 
ons  equipment 


Owners  of  fine  yachts  also 
prefer  this  equipment 


Like  many  famous  liners,  the  Sobre  Los 
Olas  has  Simmons  springs  and  mattresses 


Her  maiden  voyage  only  recently  com- 
pleted, the  Sobre  Los  Olas  now  has 
taken  her  place  at  the  head  of  the 
rapidly  growing  pleasure  fleet  of  the 
Pacific   Coast. 

A  palatial  craft  —  101  feet  long  — 
powered  by  twin  Diesel  engines — with 
a  cruising  radius  of  4,500  miles! 


In  every  detail,  the  Sobre  Los  Olas 
shows  that  trim  perfection  which 
steamship  men  admire.  She  has  so 
much  that  they  themselves  approv- 
ingly buy  and  use — such  as  Simmons 
Coil  Springs  and  Simmons  Beautyrest 
mattresses,  famous  for  comfort,  fam- 
ous for  low  maintenance  costs. 

Whether  your  problem  is  to  equip 
a  plodding  freighter  or  a  speedy  yacht, 
Simmons  equipment  is  your  answer. 
May  we  advise  you? 


TBe  Simmons  Company 

295  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco 

PORTLAND  OAKL.\ND 
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California  Gasoline  Through 
the  Canal  in  1929 


CALIFORNIA  gasoline  ship- 
ments may  exceed  30,000,000 
barrels  through  the  Panama 
Canal  in  1929.  In  any  event  they  are 
certain  to  set  a  new  record  for  vol- 
ume. Definite  commitments  of  ship- 
ping companies  exceed  26,300,000 
barrels,  as  compared  with  total 
movements    through    the    canal    in 

1928  of  25,226,000  barrels,  a  record 
of  the  past. 

Most  commitments  represent  in- 
ter-company business,  such  as  Gen- 
eral Petroleum  Corporation,  supply- 
ing the  parent  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  York;  Associated  Oil 
Company,  shipping  to  the  Tide 
Water-Associated  Oil  Company;  The 
Texas  Corporation,  shipping  to  it- 
self, and  so  forth. 

There  are  outside  movements, 
however,  as  represented  in  Union 
Oil  Co.  of  California  sales  to  Atlan- 
tic Refining  Co.;  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Calif.)  shipments  to  large  eastern 
buyers,  and  Richfield  Oil  Com- 
pany's general  sales,  in  addition  to 
supplying  its  expanding  eastern 
outlets.  Richfield  recently  bought 
the  Walburn  Petroleum  Corp.  and 
has  acquired  other  outlets  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  ship- 
ping in  its  own  tankers. 

Gasoline  shipments  through  the 
canal  in  the  three  months  period  of 

1929  totaled  7,528,000  barrels,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines.  The  5,108,000  barrels  ship- 
ped   to    Atlantic  Seaboard  destina- 


tions compared  with  3,132,000  bar- 
rels shipped  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year,  an  increase  of 
63.09  per  cent.  Atlantic  foreign  ship- 
ments through  the  canal  totaled 
2,420,000  barrels,  compared  with  1,- 
442,000  barrels,  an  increase  of 
67.82  per  cent. 

Information  based  on  California 
port  records  indicated  April  ship- 
ments to  Atlantic  Seaboard  destina- 
tions had  increased  to  nearly  68,- 
000  barrels  daily  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1929  as  compared  with 
56,750  barrels  daily  average  shown 
by  Bureau  of  Mines  figures  for  the 
first  quarter. 

Intercoastal  gasoline  commit- 
ments for  1929  are  shown  to  ap- 
proximate 16,150,000  barrels.  Last 
year  total  gasoline  shipments  were 
16,778,000  barrels.  Atlantic  foreign 
port  commitments  on  gasoline  ap- 
proximate 10,150,000  barrels.  Fuel 
and  gas  oil  commitments  total  4,- 
600,000  barrels,  of  which  intercoas- 
tal contracts  will  take  3,525,000  bar- 
rels and  export  1,075,000  barrels. 
Refinable  crude  commitments 
amount  to  less  than  500,000  barrels. 

Western  exports,  that  is  to  say 
shipments  to  Asia  and  Pacific  des- 
tinations, totaled  1,710,000  barrels 
in  the  1929  first  quarter  as  compar- 
ed with  1,542,000  barrels  a  year  ago, 
or  an  increase  of  10.89  per  cent. 
Their  total  throughout  1928  was  6,- 
798,000  barrels. 

— National  Petroleum  News. 


Freights,  Charters,  Sales 


August  21.  1929. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  U.K./Continent:  A  K  Line 
steamer  from  Portland  or  Puget 
Sound  to  U.K.  Continent,  28  6; 
Aug./Sept.,  Balfour,  Guthrie  and 
Co.;  a  Smith  steamer,  Portland  or 
Puget  Sound  to  U.K./Continent, 
28/6,  J.  W.  Mitchell,  Ltd.;  British 
str.  Rio  Blanco,  Portland  or  Puget 
Sound  to  U.K./Continent,  28  9, 
Sept.,  L.  Dreyfus  and  Co.;  British 
str.  Bradfyne,  Portland  or  Puget 
Sound  to  U.K.  Continent,  28/3,  Aug. 
/Sept.,  Strauss  &  Co.;  British 
str.  Kilnsea.  Portland  or  Puget 
Sound  to  U.K./Continent,  28/6, 
Aug./Sept.,  Strauss  &  Co.;  British 
m.s.   Glenmoor,   Portland   or   Puget 


Sound  to  U.K./Continent,  28  3, 
Aug,,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.;  Nor- 
wegian m.s.  Indra,  Portland  to 
U.K.  Continent,  Aug.,  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.;  British  str.  Madras 
City,  Portland  or  Puget  Sound  to 
U.K.  Continent,  28/6,  Sept..  J.  W. 
Mitchell,  Ltd.;  British  str.  Innes- 
moor,  Portland  to  U.K./Continent, 
Sept.,  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.;  Japan- 
ese str.  San  Francisco  Maru,  Port- 
land to  U.K./Continent,  28/6,  Aug.' 
Sept.,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.;  Brit- 
ish str.  Trewidden,  Columbia  River 
to  U.K./Continent,  prompt,  Kerr, 
Gifford  &  Co. ;  British  str.Benvrakie, 
San  Francisco  or  Portland  to  U.K.  - 
Continent,  Aug.,  Strauss  &  Co.; 
British  str.  King  Edwin,  Portland 
to  U.K.  Continent,  28/-,  Aug.,  Kerr. 
Gifford  &  Co.;  Japanese  str.,  Port- 


land or  Puget  Sound  to  U.K./Con- 
tinent, 28/3,  Sept/Oct.,  Strauss  & 
Co. 

A  Japanese  steamer  has  been  fix- 
ed with  lumber  from  two  ports 
North  Pacific  to  two  ports  Austra- 
lia, $12.25,  Sept.,  by  American  Trad- 
ing Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
Orient:  Japanese  str.  Erie  Maru. 
Grays  Harbor  to  Japan,  August,  Ya- 
macho  &  Co.;  a  Japanese  str.  from 
North  Pacific  to  Japan,  Oct.,  Y'ama- 
cho  &  Co.;  Japanese  str.  Milan 
Maru,  British  Columbia  to  Japan, 
Sept.,  Yamacho  &  Co. 

The  America  str.  Ethel  M.  Ster- 
ling has  been  fixed  with  lumber 
from  British  Columbia  and  Puget 
Sound  to  Tonga  Islands,  prompt,  by 
Morris  Hedstrom  &  Co. 

The  following  time  charters  are 
reported :  Norwegian  str.  Tyr,  one 
trip  San  Francisco  to  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  (sublet),  Aug.,  Union 
Steamship  Co.;  Norwegian  str.  Kal- 
farli,  two  trips  San  Francisco  and 
North  Pacific  to  Australia,  case  oil 
and  lumber,  Aug.,  J.  J.  Moore  and 
Co..  British  str.  Barrgrove,  one  trip, 
delivery  British  Columbia,  redeliv- 
ery U.K.  Continent,  Sept.,  W.  L. 
Comyn  &  Co. 

The  following  sales  have  been  re- 
ported :  American  tank  steamers 
Torres,  Topila  and  Tamiahua  from 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  to  Richfield 
Oil  Company;  concrete  steamer 
Peralta,  Ocean  Industries  to  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corp.;  Ameri- 
can steamers  Claudine  and  Helene 
from  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation 
Company  to  Crowley  Launch  and 
Tugboat  Company. 

PAGE  BROTHERS.  Brokers. 
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THE  International  Mercantile      they  have  added  to  the  efficiency 
Marine  has  long  since  proved      of  her  sister  ships,  the  California 
the  advantages  of  equipping  their      and  the  Virginia, 
modern  ships  with  Edison  Electric      ^^^^^  modern  ships  are  install- 
Cooking  and  Baking  Equipment.  ^^^  Edison  Electric  galleys 

First  the  California,  then  the  Sa/etT— There  is  no  flame,  therefore 
Virginia,  and  now  the  Pennsyl-  the '.lazard  of  galley  fires  is  banished, 
vania,  uses  this  equipment. 

Months  of  service  has  put  this 
equipment  to  every  possible  test. 
And  logs  of  operations  show  the 
economy  of  electric  cooking  and 
baking.  Very  little  excess  gener- 
ator capacity  is  needed  above  the 
requirements  of  other  auxiliary 
power  and  lighting  load. 

Below  are  given  a  few  of  the 
advantages  of  Edison  Electric 
Equipment.  All  these  will  be 
enjoyed  by  the  Pennsylvania,  as 


U{>Jceep— Repairs  and  depreciation 
are  lowest  in  the  world;  far  lower 
than  for  fuel  equipment. 

Fast  -Quick  service,  always  available 
instantly  at  the  snap  of  a  switch. 

Cieaner— No  coal,  ashes,  oil,  soot.  Just 
pure  heat. 

Cooier— Electricity  permits  direct  ap- 
plication of  heat  with  minimum  radi- 
ation losses.  What  an  amazing  dif- 
ference electric  equipment  makes  in 
summer  or  hot  latitudes. 

Sai^es  Deck  Sjjoce-Electric  construc- 
tion is  more  efficient  and  compact, 
giving  greater  production  per  square 
foot.    Also  saves  fuel  storage  space. 


Veiitiiation— An  electric  galley  can  be 
located  anywhere  in  the  ship  with  less 
provision  for  ventilation,  since  there  is 
no  combustion  of  air  or  excessive  heating. 

Simpler  Construction— tio  fuel  or 
steam  lines  needed. 

Dependabiiit>'— Edison  electric  equip- 
ment alone  uses  the  practically  inde- 
structible, patented  CALROD  electric 
heating  element. 

A  Surprisingly  Loiv  Cost. 

Off-Peak  Load  -Actual  log  of  operations 
shows  the  demand  on  generator  to  be 
off-peak.  Heavy  galley  load  is  on  when 
other  power  and  lighting  load  is  low. 


EDISON  ELECTRIC 

A  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
5666  West  Taylor  St.. 
Chicago         New  York        Boston 
Kansas  Citv  Salt  Lake  City 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisct 

Factories:  Chicago,  lllii 


EDISON  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO.,  Inc., 

126  New  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Please  send  me  complete  data  on  Edison  Electric  Equipment. 


Name 

Address.. 


APPLIANCECCInc. 

ORGANIZATION 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Atlanta        Cleveland         Charlotte 
Seattle  Portland  Denver        | 

Dallas  Ontario,  Calif.         |       

,  and  OntaKo,  California  L____  — — —  —  —  —  ,-  — —  — 
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Pacific  Coast  Workboat  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  577) 


Industrial   Company 
feet  6  inches  draft,  sht 


of  Pal 

is  driv 

cyli 


Royal   Dutch    Shell    Petrol 
36   feet  long,   6   feet 
isily  at   25  miles  an  hour  by  a  Che 
Sterling  gas  engine. 


inches  in  diameter  by  23-inch  pitch, 
and  this  equipment  is  capable  of 
driving  the  boat  at  9  to  10  knots 
under  any  weather  conditions.  The 
engines  will  work  satisfactorily 
even  when  e.ntirely  submerged  pro- 
vided the  air  inlets  are  above  water. 
The  engines  themselves,  are  com- 
pletely water-tight  and  are  housed 
in  completely  water-tight  compart- 
ments. The  gasoline  tankage  provid- 
ed is  sufficient  for  a  500-mile  cruis- 
ing radius  at  a  speed  of  8  knots. 
The  auxiliary  equipment  consists  of 
a  l^^-kilowatt  gasoline  engine  driv- 
en electrical  generating  set  operated 
in  conjunction  with  several  large  ca- 
pacity storage  batteries.  Fire  extin- 
guishing apparatus  is  provided  in 
all  compartments  and  apparatus  is 


merlv  Madhatter,  owned  by  K.  A. 
Lundstrom)  has  been  completely 
overhauled  and  equipped  with  Lux 
fire  extinguishing  system. 


Al  Larson,  boat  builder,  with 
plant  at  Terminal  Island,  San 
Pedro,  has  recently  completed  the 
purse  seiner  Conquest  for  Nick 
Mezin  and  Steve  Kollooper  of  Mont- 
erey, California.  The  boat  is  75  feet 
long,  18  feet  beam.  10  feet  depth. 
She  has  accommodations  for  a  crew 
of  10.  Power  is  supplied  by  a  160- 
horsepower  Western-Enter  prise 
diesel  engine. 

This  yard  recently  completed  a 
fine  new  purse  seiner  and  livebait 
fishing  boat  for  sardines  and  tuna 
for  Captain  Y.  Masuno.  This  boat 
is  to  be  called  the  Geneva  and  will 
be  80  feet  long,  20  feet  beam,  10 
feet  depth.  She  is  to  be  powered 
with  a  200-horsepower  Atlas  -  Im- 
perial diesel  engine.  Her  fuel  tanks 
will  give  her  a  cruising  radius  of 


between  4000  and  5000  miles  at  a 
speed  of  10  to  10^2  knots.  The 
Geneva  will  be  equipped  with  a 
Lipman  refrigerating  machine  and 
two  5-inch  Byron-Jackson  pumps 
for  pumping  fresh  sea  water  into 
the  bait  tanks.  She  will  have  two 
emergency  gas  engines. 


San  Pedro  Boat  Building  Co.,  Ter- 
minal Island,  San  Pedro,  has  just 
completed  the  fine  new  tuna  fish- 
ing boat,  the  Cipango,  for  Y.  Nak- 
asuji  of  San  Pedro.  This  boat  has  a 
length  of  100  feet,  with  raised  deck, 
a  beam  of  25  feet,  and  depth  of  10 
feet  6  inches.  She  is  powered  with 
a  375-horsepower  Western-Enter- 
prise diesel  engine  to  give  a  speed 
of  12  knots.  Other  equipment  on 
this  boat  are  a  Lipman  refrigerat- 
ing machine  and  Byron-Jackson 
pumps.  She  has  accommodations 
for  12  men  and  her  galley  will  be 
equipped  with  a  Shipmate  stove. 


World's  Largest  Lifeboat 


PRINCESS  MARY,  the  largest 
lifeboat  in  the  world,  was  re- 
cently placed  in  commission  by 
the  British  Royal  National  Lifeboat 
Institution.  This  is  a  boat  built  by 
S.  E.  Saunders,  Ltd.,  of  Cowes,  Eng- 
land, and  was  financed  out  of  the 
$75,000  gift  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  group  of  shipping  com- 
panies to  the  Royal  National  Life- 
boat Institution  in  response  to  an 
appeal  made  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
last  year. 

The  boat  is  61  feet  long  with  15 
feet  beam  and  has  15  main  and  100 
minor  water-tight  compartments. 
The  hull  is  sheathed  with  two  thick- 


nesses of  teak.  Ready  for  work  she 
has  a  displacement  of  45  tons  and 
an  excess  buoyancy  of  67  tons.  She 
is  fitted  with  two  cabins  which 
have  each  a  capacity  for  50  to  60 
people.  In  calm  weather  she  can 
take  300  people  on  deck  and  under 
severe  bad  weather  conditions  she 
can  take  care  of  150  people  in  addi- 
tion to  the  crew. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  two 
of  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  In- 
stitution, 6-cylinder,  gasoline  en- 
gines, 51 2  inches  bore  and  7-inch 
stroke,  each  developing  80  horse- 
power at  800  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  propellers  are  three-bladed,  25 


The  Princess  Mary,   said  to   be   the  world's 

largest    life-saving    craft.    In    any    kind    of 

weather  she  can  take  care  of  150  people  in 

addition  to  her  crew. 


installed  forward  for  spraying  oil 
on  heavy  seas. 

The  Princess  Mary,  besides  a 
line-throwing  gun  and  an  electric- 
ally driven  windlass  and  two  an- 
chors, is  provided  with  electrical 
searchlight  and  with  a  special  life 
saving  net,  into  which  persons  from 
vessels  can  jump  as  the  lifeboat  lies 
alongside. 

Three  lifeboats  of  this  type  in 
smaller  editions  are  already  in  ser- 
vice, being  stationed  at  New  Bright- 
on, at  Plymouth,  and  at  Aberdeen. 
The  Princess  Mary  will  be  stationed 
at  Pasdow,  Cornwall. 


Seattle.  General  Construction 
Company  of  Seattle  has  been  award- 
ed contract  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Dock,  which  was 
badly  damaged  by  fire  recently. 
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HOLZAPFEL'S  COMPOSITIONS  FOR  SHIPS  BOTTOMS 

S.  S.  CALIFORNIA 
20,000  TONS 

One  of  the  many  prominent 
ships  painted  with 


"INTERNATIONAL" 

ANTI-CORROSIVE 
ANTI-FOULING 

:  and  : 
BOOTTOPPING 
COMPOSITIONS 

For  nearly  50  years  "Inter- 
national"  (Holzapfel's) 
Compositions  and  Heavy 
Duty  Marine  Paints  have 
been  the  choice  of  discrim- 
inating shipowners  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  have 
become  Standard  for  Qual- 
ity and  Service. 


S.  S.  "California,"  Internationa!  Mercantile  Marine. 

Dryd.H-l    .11    Brnokli,,,    N.-i.,    .,fi,T    p..lniinc    will,    'Tn,.  rn.iii,.n..l"     ( H..lz.,pf,rs  1     d 


More  than  one-third  of  the  World's  Tonnage  of  shipping  is  coated  with 
"International" (Holzapfel's)  Qompositions 

International  Compositions  Company.  Inc. 

Established  1881 

25  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Agencies  at  more  than  300  ports  throughout  the  world 
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Shipping  men  depend  on  Standard  Oil  service 


CALOL 

LUBRICATING  OILS 


CALOL  MARINE 
ENGINE  OILS 
CALOL  DIESEL 


CALOL  TURBINE 

OILS 

CALOL  CYLINDER 

OILS 


At  Pu  tla  iJ  too — where  cargoes 
of  lumber  grain  and  the  produce  of 
Oregon's  valleys  move  into  the 
hatches  of  countless  vessels  —  here 
as  elsewhere,  shipping  men  rely  on 
the  proven  excellence  of  Calol 
Lubricants,  the  dependability  at  aU 
times  of  Standard  Oil  Service. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
OF  CALIFORNIA 


; The  Calol-Bear,225  Bush  Street, San  Francisco.Calif. 


Address; The  Calol'Bear,2Z3  0usnotreet,oanriaiieisi-u.^fl..i.  

PUT  STANDARD  OIL  EFFICIENCY  IN  MARINE  SERVICE 


Of/tciA/ Or^a^n 


CMinma#UEDC'  AccAriATi 


Pacific  Marine  Review,  Vol.  26,  No.  10,  Published  Monthly  at  576  Sacramento  Street,  in  San  F, 
at  the  post  office  at  San  Francisco  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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THE  VINYARD  55-FOOT  CRUISER 

One  of  the  stounchest  vessels  of  her  size 
af»oat.  Built  with  integrity  ond  painstoking 
,  by  a  family  of  long-estoblished  boat 
builders  to  lost  a  life-time.  •  Those  who 
hove  eorned  the  right  to  leisure,  with  the 
to  enjoy  moderate,  restful  trovel 
and  accustomed  to  conveniences  and  se- 
curity, do  well  to  investigate  these  cruisers. 
•  Twin  115-145  H.  P.  Sterling  Petrel, 
medium  speed  1200  to  1500  revolution 
engines  quietly  and  lostingly  do  their 
work  with  fuel  economy  ond  o  minimum 
of  attention.  The  speed  is  twelve  miles. 


ONE    FEATURE    SERVES 

A    DUAL    PURPOSE 

•  ■  • 
Twin  Carburetors,  a  feoture  of  the  six- 
cylinder  Sterlings  for  years,  ore  equipped 
with  a  form  of  check  valve  os  a  sofety. 
Ingeniously  ventiloting  the  crankcase,  oily 
vopor  is  drown  up  through  the  car- 
buretors, lubricating  the  volve  stems  and 
preventing  sticking  volves.  •  Many  other 
details  have  been  successfully  developed, 
that  the  engines  may  better  serve  you. 


Pacific  Coast  Representative 


■Ctasl-l^niSil>t  CTonipan^ 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
601  Balboa  BuIMIog 


SEATTLE 
3322  Henry  Building 


LOS  ANGI7LES 
401  Brxlbury  Bm^fidg 


STERLING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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The  International  Hydrograpliic  Service 

By  Rear  Admiral  A.  P.  Nlblack 
U.S.  Naiy  (Retired), 
President  of  the  Directing  Committee  of  the  International  Hydrographic  Bureau,  Monaco. 


THIS  posthumous  paper  (its  author  having  died 
suddenly  on  August  20th)  was  read  before  the 
18th  Annual  Safety  Congress  at  Chicago  October 
1st  by  Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Crosley,  Commandant  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station.  Like  many  other 
national  and  international  services,  the  International 
Hydrographic  Service  is  doing  a  vei-y  quiet  but  none  the 
less  a  great  task  which  is  little  known  or  appreciated 
by  even  the  professional  mariner,  who  directly  profits 
thereby. 

The  International  Hydrographic  Bureau  has  its  of- 
fices in  the  Principality  of  Monaco,  and  has  23  differ- 
ent Maritime  States  members  who  support  it  by  contri- 
butions based  upon  their  combined  merchant  ship  and 
man  of  war  tonnage,  with  corresponding  votes.  For 
instance.  Great  Britain  pays  17  units  and  has  17  votes; 
the  U.  S.  A.  pays  15,  and  has  15  votes.  Other  countries 
have  nine,  eight,  seven,  etc.,  down  to  two,  which  is  the 
minimum  for  such  countries  as  Siam,  Poland,  Monaco, 
Egypt,  etc.  All  these  States,  and  many  others  not  mem- 
bers yet,  have  hydrographic  offices  which  publish 
charts  of  their  coasts  and  inland  navigable  waters,  sail- 
ing directions,  light  lists,  buoyage  lists,  current  charts, 
tide  tables,  etc.,  which  they  sell  at  a  nominal  price;  also 
many  books  and  pamphlets  to  aid  navigation  in  all  the 
seas  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  International  Hydrographic 
Bureau  to  study  the  documents  published  by  these  Hy- 
drographic Offices;  to  attempt  to  bring  about  uniform- 
ity in  abbreviations  and  conventional  signs  employed 
on  marine  charts;  to  improve  the  methods  of  hydro- 
graphic  surveying;  to  publish  the  results  of  their  hy- 
drographic work;  and  list  of  work  to  be  undertaken 
and  give  all  the  details;  to  study  the  construction  and 
use  of  hydrographic  instruments;  and  to  engage  in  such 
research  work  as  will  further  the  interests  of  hydro- 
graphy and  safety  in  navigation  in  all  the  seas  of  the 
world.  It  endeavors  to  co-ordinate  the  hydrographic 
work;  to  encourage  surveys  to  be  made  in  unknown  sec- 
tions of  the  world;  to  persuade  the  various  offices  to 
adopt  the  proposals  of  its  periodic  international  con- 
ferences ;  and  to  obtain  uniformity  in  all  hydrographic 
documents. 

In  short,  it  is  endeavoring  to  bring  about  and  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  shipmaster  and  navigator,  all  the  in- 
formation which  he  should  have  for  safe  navigation. 
Every  country  in  the  world  seems  to  be  working  in 
water-tight  compartments  with  regard  to  its  port  and 
coastal  signals;  signals  for  life  saving  on  the  coast, 
etc.,  and  there  are  even  26  different  systems  of  buoyage 


and  of  storm  warning  signals  in  the  world. 

Radio  has  brought  about  many  important  improve- 
ments in  the  aids  to  navigation,  but,  broadly  speaking, 
this  Bureau  is  more  interested  in  visual  signals  and 
aids  which  the  man  on  the  bridge  can  see,  or  hear,  as 
distinct  from  data  which  are  received  in  the  radio  room 
by  an  operator. 

This  Bureau  owes  its  origin  to  suggestions  made 
at  several  maritime  conferences  by  M.  Renaud,  French 
hydrographer,  for  the  necessity  of  an  International 
Central  Bureau,  and  this  idea  was  taken  up  by  the  Brit- 
ish hydrographer.  Admiral  Sir  John  Farry,  and  it  was 
subsequently,  owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  British 
Government  in  calling  an  International  Hydrographic 
Conference  in  London,  in  1919,  that  this  Bureau  was 
organized  in  June,  1921,  with  21  States  members,  and 
took  up  its  work  at  Monaco  in  September  of  that  year. 

The  work  of  the  National  Safety  Council  in  Am- 
erica has  been  beyond  all  praise.  With  regard  to  the 
Marine  Section,  in  particular,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
its  horizon  has  been  limited  to  providing  the  elements 
of  safety  within  the  ship  itself.  After  the  loss  of  the 
Titanic,  in  1912,  the  British  Government  called  a  con- 
ference in  London  on  "Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,"  and  that 
distinguished  body  seemed  to  be  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  its  business  to  provide  better  ship  construc- 
tion, to  improve  appliances  in  case  of  accidents,  and 
to  suggest  better  signals  of  distress  and  better  life-boat 
equipment  for  the  protection  of  the  ship  and  passen- 
gers. Its  proposed  convention  was  adopted  only  by  five 
countries  of  the  world  on  account  of  the  World  War 
beginning  a  few  months  after  the  meeting. 

Our  Bureau  is  interested  in  providing  for  safety  of 
both  life  and  property  at  sea,  and  the  avoidance  of  acci- 
dents is  its  cardinal  principle.  As  compared  with  the 
Marine  Section  it  stands  on  the  bridge  of  a  ship,  look- 
ing ahead,  to  provide  safety  in  navigation  by  instru- 
ments within,  but  also  by  necessary  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions outside  the  ship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  safe- 
guarding of  people,  as  viewed  by  the  Marine  Section 
and  the  London  Conference  referred  to,  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  man  on  the  bridge  of  a  ship  providing  safety 
entirely  from  within.  In  the  one  case,  this  Bureau  is 
scanning  the  horizon,  and  in  the  other,  the  chief  officer 
is  seeing  that  everything  is  secure  within  the  ship. 

After  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  in  her  collision  with 
an  iceberg,  on  April  15,  1912,  near  latitude  41  degrees 
46  minutes  North  and  longitude  50  degrees  14  minutes 
West,  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  an  investigation  was  held ; 
and,  at  the  convention  that  was  called  in  London  in 
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1{oger  T).  J^aphant^ 

By  heredity  through  several  generations  a  thoroughbred  American  and 
an  ardent  lover  of  ships,  Roger  D.Lapham  is  by  training  and  choice 
a  hard  worker,  a  keen  student,  a  public  spirited  citizen,  and  a 
great  golf  enthusiast.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  at  the  age 
of  forty-five  he  is  hailed  as  America's  youngest  major 
steamship  executive — President  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company  operat- 
ing  forty-two    American    cargo 
liners  with  a  combined  dead- 
weight capacity  of 
419,678  tons. 
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1914.  an  international  agreement  was  reached  for  the 
equipment  of  an  ice  patrol  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
along  the  summer  routes  of  travel,  which  patrol  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Coastguard — 
the  expenses  being  jointly  paid  by  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. The  London  Convention  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ference, and  afterwards  signed  by  only  five  countries, 
took  active  measures  to  improve  the  water-tight  sub- 
divisions of  ships;  the  S.  0.  S.  and  other  radio  calls  for 
assistance,  the  efficient  equipment  of  life  boats  and 
other  attempts  to  lessen  the  dangers  arising  from  such 
collisions.  It  did  not  seek  to  remedy  the  dangers  of 
collisions  at  sea  by  modernization  of  the  "Regulations 
for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea." 

One  is  apt  to  think  that  the  Titanic  was  lost  through 
a  failure  to  know  of  the  ice  conditions  in  the  North  At- 
lantic at  the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1912  there  were 
1.200  icebergs  known  to  traverse  the  steamer  routes  in 
the  North  Atlantic;  the  average  is  about  350  a  year. 
There  have  been  known  to  be  as  few  as  22,  and  as  high 
as  2,200. 

The  U.  S.  Coastguard  has  so  conducted  its  researches 
in  connection  with  icebergs  from  the  Polar  Seas  that  it 
has  now  become  almost  an  exact  science,  as  each  dan- 
gerous iceberg  is  tagged  and  followed.  At  9  a.m.  on 
the  morning  of  April  12,  Captain  Smith  of  the  Titanic 
received  from  the  Coronia  reports  of  ice  growlers  and 
field  ice  in  the  region  in  which  the  Titanic  afterwards 
struck,  and  Captain  Smith  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
the  message.  At  1:42  p.m.  the  steamship  Baltic  wire- 
lessed Captain  Smith,  reporting  icebergs  and  large 
quantities  of  field  ice  within  a  few  miles  of  where  the 
Titanic  struck.  Captain  Smith  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  this  message.  Mr.  Bruce  Ismay,  the  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  White  Star  Line,  who  was  on  board  the  Ti- 
tanic, also  read  the  Baltic's  message,  because  it  was 
handed  to  him  by  Captain  Smith,  and  he  afterward 
testified  that  he  understood  from  the  message  that  they 
would  arrive  in  the  region  of  the  ice  that  night.  Mr. 
Ismay  showed  the  message  to  other  passengers,  but  it 
remained  in  Mr.  Ismay's  possession  until  7:1-5  p.m., 
when  it  was  first  posted  in  the  chart  room.  At  1:45 
p.m.  on  the  14th  the  German  steamer  America  wire- 
lessed the  Hydrographic  Office  in  Washington  that  she 
had  passed  "two  large  icebergs  41  degrees  27  minutes 
North,  and  50  degrees  8  minutes  West  on  the  14th  of 
April.  The  Titanic  relayed  this  message  to  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  in  Washington  through  the  radio  sta- 
tion at  Cape  Race.  At  7:30  p.m.  of  the  14th,  the  steamer 
California  radioed  to  the  Antillian  (picked  up  by  the 
Titanic):  "6:30  p.m.  ship's  time,  latitude  42  degrees  3 
minutes  North,  longitude  49  degrees  9  minutes  West, 
three  large  icebergs  five  miles  to  southward  of  us." 
There  was  a  fifth  message  received  by  the  Titanic  at 
9:40  p.m.  from  the  Mesaba,  saying:  "To  the  Titanic 
and  all  East-bound  ships,  ice  reports  latitude  40  de- 
grees North  to  41  degrees  45  minutes  North,  longitude 
49  degrees  to  50  degrees  30  minutes  West,  much  heavy 
pack  i'ce  and  a  large  number  of  great  icebergs,  also  field 
ice.  Weather  good  and  clear."  Certainly,  at  that  time 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  ice  warnings  in  the 
North  Atlantic   Ocean. 

As  the  Convention  of  "Safety  of  Life  at  Sea"  drawn 
up  in  London  in  1914  has  been  approved  by  only  five 
countries.  Great  Britain  called  an  exactly  similar  con- 
vention to  meet  in  London  on  April  15,  1929,  which 
adjourned  in  June  of  this  year.  It  seems  to  have  been 


equally  anxious  as  regards  boat  equipment,  floatability. 
water-tight  compartments,  signals  of  distress,  etc.,  and 
whether  it  wilt  t-ake  a  broader  view  as  to  safety  of  life 
at  sea  being  equally  dependent  upon  avoidance  of  col- 
lisions is  at  this  time  difficult  to  say. 

The  United  States  has  gone  rather  further  than  other 
maritime  nations  in  the  compulsory  use  of  safety  de- 
vices and  regulations  for  merchant  ships.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  the  only  Government  that  insists  that  each  ship 
shall  carry  a  line-throwing  gun  for  cases  of  need.  Our 
Government  will,  therefore,  be  found  to  have  gone  fur- 
ther in  the  London  Conference  in  proposals  for  new  de- 
vices and  more  stringent  codes.  This  puts  a  further 
handicap  on  American  shipping,  of  which  there  are 
already  so  many  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  exists  at  all. 

The  Germans  have  made  some  wonderful  inventions 
in  life-saving  rafts  and  lifeboats  in  recent  years,  and 
the  London  Conference  is  sure  to  have  brought  about 
some  betterment  in  types  of  lifeboats  and  life-saving 
rafts. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Marine  Section  to  the  Reports  of  the  results  of  the 
London  Conference,  April  15  to  June  15,  1929,  on 
"Safety  of  Life  at  Sea."  No  matter  what  else  they  will 
have  done  at  this  Conference,  they  will  have  ig- 
nored many  of  the  suggestions  of  this  Bureau — which, 
however,  will  not  cease  its  efforts  to  bring  about  in  the 
future  improvements  in  methods  of  life-saving  signals, 
danger  warnings,  and  uniformity  in  aids  to  navigation, 
all  of  which  tend  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty at  sea. 

Meanwhile,  this  Bureau  offers  for  sale  at  prices 
merely  covering  the  cost  of  printing  many  pamphlets 
and  tabulations  of  data,  with  a  view  to  securing  uni- 
formity in  all  those  matters  which  concern  the  adop- 
tion of  uniform  methods  to  take  the  terrible  strain  off 
the  masters  of  the  ships  in  the  matter  of  encountering 
different  signals  for  every  different  coast  and  port  of 
the  world. 

Lists  of  these  publications  have  been  sent  your  sec- 
retary, some  of  which  may  lead  to  a  wider  view  being 
taken  of  the  activities  of  the  Marine  Section. 


Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 

kACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW,  then  published  in 
Seattle,  opened  its  October  1904  issue  with  a  fine 
leading  article  on  the  launch  of  the  U.S.  battleship 
Nebraska  at  Moran  Bros.  Shipyard,  which  was,  up  to 
that  time,  the  greatest  shipbuilding  event  of  the  Paci- 
fic Northwest. 

It  was  shown  that  a  7500  deadweight  ton  carrier  fit- 
ted with  Scotch  boilers  and  triple  expansion  reciprocat- 
ing engines  could  be  built  for  $187,000  in  England  to 
British  specifications,  but  would  cost  $300,000  built 
in  Seattle  to  American  specifications. 

It  was  reported  that  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company  proposed  to  install  oil  burners  in  all  of 
its  steamers,  withdrawing  them  from  service  for  con- 
version as  occasion  permitted.  This  company  had  con- 
tracted with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  supply  their 
steamers  with  bunker  stations  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

With  characteristic  boldness  it  was  demanded  that 
one  of  the  three  new  naval  vessels  for  which  appropria- 
tion had  been  made  should  be  awarded  to  Moran  Bros. 
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By  Captain  Thomas  W.  Sheridan 


THE  address  of  which  this  article  is  an  abstract 
was  delivered  before  the  Marine  Section  of  the 
18th  Annual  Safety  Congress.  It  sets  forth  some 
very  interesting  observations  on  sea  safety  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  navigating  or  executive  officer  ot  the 
ship.  These  observations  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
necessity  for  more  school  ships. 

Despite  Progress  Accidents  Still  Happen  at  Sea 
Since  the  dawn  of  navigation  constant  effort  has  been 
made,  greatlv  accentuated  in  the  last  century,  to  attain 
safetv  at  sea.  In  every  phase  of  maritime  actiyit.v 
scientific  research  and  inventive  genius  have  supplied 
instruments,  machines  and  methods  which  should  theor- 
etically almost  absolutely  eliminate  accidental  disaster 
at  sea".  But  still  accidents  do  happen  with  disturbing 
frequencv.  That  they  do  happen  is  an  indication  of  a 
weak  link  in  the  safety  chain,  and  I  am  certain  that 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  frailty  of  the  human  oper- 
ating element ;  in  other  words,  to  dumbness,  incompe- 
tency, recklessness,  or  a  combination  of  some  or  all  of 
these  characteristics. 

Every  exertion  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  each 
phase  of  shipping  efficiency  except— curiously— one  of 
the  most  vital  factors  requisite  in  attaining  the  maxi- 
mum in  sea  safety  conditions.  For  while  research,  in- 
vention and  ingenuity  have  been  exploited  to  the  utmost 
in  providing  mechanical  and  material  accident  preven- 
tatives little  is  done  (except  the  maintenance  of  three 
small  schoolships)  to  educate,  train  and  prepare  for 
their  responsibilities  the  men  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion and  safety  of  the  costly  craft  composing  our  mer- 
cantile marine.  This  is  a  vitally  important  factor  in 
sea  safety,  for  I  believe  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
vast  majority  of  recent  sea  disasters  have  been  due 
to  dumbnesson  the  part  of  the  officers  involved. 

Narrow  Escape  Provides  Eloquent  Lesson 

Years  ago  I  had  an  eloquent  example  of  the  damage 
dumbness  in  authority  can  do  when  I  drifted  a  week  in 
the  wintry  seas  of  the  North  Pacific  in  a  ship  on  her 
beam  ends.  This  ship  was  a  four-masted  barque — one 
of  the  finest  and  largest  of  its  kind  ever  constructed 
in  this  country.  We  were  bound  from  Japan  to  the 
Columbia  River  in  ballast.  While  the  ballasting  was  in 
progress  I  had  observed  that  the  stowage  was  improper 
andthereupon  protested  to  the  mate,  but,  as  I  was  only 
the  third  mate  and  18  years  old,  he  told  me  to  "choke 
the  luff  of  my  .iaw  tackle."  It  was  the  shifting  of  this 
ballast  in  a  gale,  due  to  poor  stowage,  that  hove  the 
ship  on  its  beam  ends  with  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
capsizing.  We  lost  all  the  boats,  some  sailors  and  a  lot 
of  gear.  Only  by  cutting  the  topgallant  masts  (the  top- 
mast and  lower  were  in  one  piece)  out  of  her  did  we 
save  the  ship.  I  may  add  that  I  myself  was  washed  over- 
board but  managed  to  swim  alongside  and  get  hold  of 
the  end  of  a  brace  until  the  next  wave  brought  me  back 
aboard. 

Deadly  Dumbness  on  the  "Deep." 
A  recent  loss  of  a  foreign  liner  loaded  with  Ameri- 
can cargo  and  passengers — as  most  foreign  liners  seem 
to  be  when  they  get  into  trouble — was  a  complete  clas- 
sic exhibition,  with  the  dramatic  inevitability  of  a 
Greek  tragedy,  of  the  destructive  possibilities  of  the 
"Demon  of  Dumbness."  Here  there  appeared  to  be,  on 


the  part  of  the  officers  and  captain,  a  complete  cess<v- 
tion  of  cerebration,  right  from  the  inception  of  the 
trouble. 

Of  course  many  factors  contributed  their  share  m 
causing  this  catastrophe— negligence,  stupidity  and 
recklessness  in  maintenance,  repair  and  loading  the 
ship,  etc.  But  the  major  contributing  cause  was  the 
mistakes  and  errors  made  due  to  an  almost  unbelievable 
ignorance  of  the  simplest  fundamentals  of  ship  stability 
considerations. 

Still  more  astounding  is  the  general  ignorance  con- 
cerning this  important  phase  of  professional  knowledge 
in  our  own  mercantile  marine.  And  that  again  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  there  has  been,  and  is,  grave 
neglect  of  the  subject  of  the  training  and  education  of 
the  officer  personnel— deck  and  engine— of  our  mer- 
chant ships.  While  many  of  the  officers  of  this  service 
have  attained,  either  through  self-education  or  other- 
wise unexcelled  professional  competence  and,  as  a 
body'  the  merchant  marine  officers  of  the  United  States 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  nation,  yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  a 
proper  system  of  a  selection,  training  and  education  if 
standards  of  safety  and  efficiency  are  to  be  attained 
and  maintained. 

Present  System  of  Officer  Development 
Very  often  an  officer  is  produced  by  the  following 
proces's:  Starting  with  less  education  than  that  given 
by  the  lower  grammar  schools,  he  spends  a  couple  of 
years  (two  is  the  legal  requirement)  chipping  iron  rust, 
washing  paintwork,  and  performing  other  jobs  with 
little  or  no  technical  training  or  experience— as  an  or- 
dinary seaman  or  boy,  and  then  takes  his  examination 
for  an  officer's  license,  after  a  short  time  spent  in 
cramming  to  prepare  to  answer  the  simple  questions 
asked  in  (necessarily)  superficial  and  elemental  navi- 
gation and  seamanship.  The  possession  of  this  license 
entitles  the  holder  to  take  charge  of  a  watch  on  the 
bridge  of  the  largest  ship  afloat.  Very  frequently  such 
men  acquire  dexterity,  by  experience,  in  the  immediate 
requirements  of  the  various  positions  they  occupy  m  a 
rise  to  command  which  they  attain  without  any  compre- 
hension of  the  scientific  mathematical  and  theoretical 
foundation  of  the  arts  employed  in  the  operation  of  the 
craft  under  their  charge.  This  condition,  in  my  opin- 
ion, accounts  for  many  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
sea  disasters. 

A  curious  illustration  of  ignorance,  on  the  part  of 
men  of  long  experience,  of  the  important  science  of  ship 
stability  was  given  by  one  of  the  "experts"  who  dis- 
cussed "this  recent  disaster  in  an  evening  paper.  This 
"expert,"  a  man  of  long  experience,  evidenced  by  his 
articles  in  the  paper  that  he  could  not  define  one  of 
the  simplest  points  in  metacentric  stability.  I  also  have 
frequently  met  men  of  long  experience,  as  officers,  who 
did  not  understand  and  could  not  compute  simple  but 
important  calculations  connected  with  the  safety  of 
their  ships. 

Training,  Education  and  Indoctrination  Are  Safety 
Essentials 

To  obtain  ideal  safety  conditions  at  sea  it  is  of  course 
obvious  that  the  first  essential  is  that  ships  be  officered 
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deck  and  engine  room — by  soundly  educated  practi- 
cal men.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  examination  for 
licenses  should  just  be  made  stiffer,  as  the  only  result 
would  be  that  the  candidate  would  spend  that  much 
more  time  in  a  cramming  school  learning-  things  which 
he  would  hardly  understand  and  soon  forget.  The  only 
solution  is  (as  in  most  professions)  to  provide  liberal 
facilities  for  the  attainment  of  the  major  safety  essen- 
tials— training,  education  and  indoctrination. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  its  occult  purpose  in  impelling 
the  species  to  its  ultimate  destiny  Nature,  in  ruthlessly 
sacrificing  the  individual,  seems  to  abhor  caution  and 
to  have  endowed  mankind  with  an  urge  for  pure  reck- 
lessness. War,  aviation,  exploration' and  marriage  are 
yet  popular  enough  to  indicate  mankind's  reckless  zest 
for  hazardous  activities. 

The  will  to  "take  a  chance"  is  one  of  the  primal 
urges  of  human  natui-e  to  which  paramount  considera- 
tion should  be  given  in  planning  the  psychological 
phase  of  any  course  of  safety  instruction.  The  cjuite 
essential  spirit  of  emprise  should  be  deftly  and  intelli- 
gently developed  away  from  becoming  one  of  foolhardy, 
stupid  recklessness.  Mere  dicta  is  insufficient  and 
sometimes  is  detrimental,  in  that  it  acts  as  an  irritant 
to  the  recklessly  inclined.  An  indication  of  this  is  the 
challenge  which  the  introduction  of  safety  appliances 
seems  sometimes  to  offer  to  a  certain  type  of  man  who 
will  take  a  chance  up  to  the  limit  of  the  estimated  fac- 
tor of  safety  and  then  seize  upon  the  greater  calculated 
degree  of  safety  to  take  more  risks.  Locky  points  this 
out  when  he  refers  to  rocks  which  suddenly  became 
dangerous  through  captains  skimming  close  to  them 
in  steamers,  but  who  would  have  kept  well  clear  of  them 
in  sailing  ships.  Thus  steam,  although  safer,  paradox- 
ically led  to  danger  on  account  of  the  greater  chances 
taken. 

Booze  Blamed  for  Personal  Injuries 

Concerning  the  question  of  personal  injury  of  sea- 
men (all  men  shipped  are  technically  seamen)  it  is  my 
experience  that  the  vast  majority  of  accidents  are  due 
to  booze.  Of  course,  fortuity,  stupidity,  incompetence 
and  recklessness  account  for  a  share.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  major  reason  why  ladder  and  hatch  accidents 
loom  so  large  in  the  casualty  statistics  is  because  ac- 
tivities connected  with  them  generally  take  place  in 
port  where  booze  is  obtainable.  A  soused  sailor  on  a 
ladder — or  handling  one  for  another — presents  a  case 
where  iodine,  splints  and  bandages  will  be  urgently  re- 
quired. 

Recently  I  made  several  voyages  around  the  world  in 
command  of  a  motorship.  We  had  practically  no  sea- 
men sick  or  injured  until  the  booze  area  was  struck. 
The  first  five  weeks — on  the  American  Coast — were 
peaceful,  for  (while  the  local  inhabitant  of  a  village 
may  be  able  to  get  booze  in  the  U.  S.)  the  roving  sailor 
is  "distrusted  in  the  speakeasys  and  thus  usually  re- 
mains quite  sober.  However,  my  crew,  as  all  crews  of 
all  nations  seem  to  do,  made  up  for  it  when  they  reach- 
ed the  wet  regions,  with  a  resulting  harvest  of  bruises, 
sprains,  cuts,  backaches  and  sickness. 

A  couple  of  ship's  cooks  and  a  bos'n  offered — among 
many  others— good  material  "to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
a  tale";  in  fact,  many  tales.  No  trouble  with  them  until 
we  reached  Australia.  There  the  rum  flows  freely  and 
the  bibulous  ambitions  of  seamen  receive  statutorj' 
cognizance  in  a  law  requiring  ships  to  stretch  nets  be- 
tween the  docks  and  the  ships  to  save  the  dropping 
drunks  from  drowning  as  they  trip  in  trying  to  get 


aboard.  Brisbane  was  the  first  port  touched  at,  and 
from  there  on,  round  Australia  to  India,  Ceylon  and  to 
Suez, these  gentlemen  had  used  on  them  (or  caused  to  be 
used  on  others)  vast  quantities  of  iodine,  bandages, 
catgut  and  medical  services.  At  Sydney,  in  a  convivial 
discussion,  the  second  cook  socked  the  bos'n  with  a 
meat  axe  and  stove  in  three  of  his  ribs.  As  this  left  the 
bos'n  only  able  to  work  with  one  side — fortunately  the 
right — and  he  was  therefore  calculated  to  be  only  50 
per  cent  efficient,  the  cook  was  charged  half  of  his 
wages  and  subsistence  (to  make  up  for  the  loss  to  the 
ship)  and  the  cost  of  the  medical  repairs. 

A  Cook's  Tour  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

It  was  the  chief  cook  who  70  le  to  heights  of  eccen- 
tric eminence.  He  had  devoted  himself  to  a  serious 
endeavor  to  down  the  available  supply  of  Australian 
and  Indian  booze,  trying  everv-thing  at  least  once,  so 
that  by  the  time  we  reached  Calcutta  he  was  rather 
bored  with  the  stuff  and  sought  for  new  sensations. 
On  the  way  from  Calcutta  to  Ceylon  he  tried  something 
new.  This  was  a  punch  made  of  a  mixture  of  the  ship's 
vanilla  extract,  some  bay  rum,  and  Worcestershire 
sauce.  We  were  about  a  thousand  miles  out,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  when  he  experimented  with 
this  stuff.  That  it  was  potent  was  evidenced  rather 
strikingly  when  he  came  out  on  deck  and  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  swim  back  to  his  girl  in  Calcutta 
and  then  dove  over  and  started  back.  He  was  a  rotten 
cook  but  we  stopped  and  picked  him  up  with  a  loss  of 
twenty-one  minutes.  As  it  was  feared  he  might  experi- 
ment with  the  food,  he  was  discharged  at  Ceylon  three 
days  later.  By  this  time,  having  spent  three  days  in  the 
ship's  brig,  he  was  nearly  sober  and  (though  rather 
anxious  to  get  off  the  ship)  was  very  indignant  when 
informed  that  the  cost  of  his  performance  (amounting 
to  five  dollars  a  minute)  was  to  be  charged  against  him. 
Even  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  gave  him 
the  distinction  (rare  in  cooks'  careers)  of  having  char- 
tered a  two  million  dollar  ship  for  a  yachting  cruise 
for  the  twenty-one  minutes,  he  was  not  consoled. 

A  drastic  program  of  eliminating,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, all  drunks  from  the  sea  service  would,  in  myopin- 
ion,  be  the  most  effective  agent  in  reducing  the  per- 
sonal accident  damage  aboard  ships,  or  if  that  cannot 
be  totally  achieved  then  by  making  it  a  rule  to  remove 
from  the  vicinity  of  any  hazardous  (or  potentially  so) 
job  any  man  showing  the  slightest  evidence  of  having 
booze  aboard.  A  couple  of  drinks  in  a  sailor  seems  to 
remove  all  his  sense  of  caution  and  make  him  a  menace 
to  himself  and  others.  The  total  drunk  is  really  safer 
than  the  man  with  a  couple  of  drinks.  A  little  booze 
seems  to  have  the  effect  of  making  otherwise  lethargic 
individuals  dangerously  active.  Of  course  it  should  also 
be  kept  in  mind  that  many  of  the  injuries  claimed  to 
have  been  received  accidently  in  the  line  of  duty  are 
really  the  result  of  drunken  brawls,  as  I  have  very  often 
found  on  investigation. 

Foundation  of  Philosophy  of  Sea  Safety 

While  no  aspect  of  the  subject  should  be  neglected 
and  every  resource  of  invention  and  precaution  should, 
in  both  building  and  operation  of  the  ship,  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent,  yet  in  the  final  analysis  it  must 
be  realized  that  the  foundation  of  a  sound  system  of 
sea  safety  philosophy  rests  upon  the  proper  selection, 
intelligence,  training,  education,  indoctrination  and  so- 
briety of  the  officers  and  men  who  man  the  ships. 
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New  Steel,  Twin-Screw,  Diesel-Driven  Coastwise  Cargo  and  Passenger 
Vessel  for  the  Seattle- Alaska  Run 


THE  Lake  Washington  Ship- 
yards of  Houghton.  Washing- 
ton, have  recently  held  success- 
ful test  runs  on  the  new  steel  mo- 
torship  W.  B.  Foshay  and  have  de- 
livered her  to  the  Northland  Trans- 
portation Company  of  Seattle. 

The  W.  B.  Foshay  was  designed 
by  Lee  &  Brinton.  naval  architects, 
of  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  es- 
pecially for  the  Seattle-Ketchikan 
run.  She  is  of  all-steel  construction 
with  forged  steel  stem  and  rudder 
post,  and  was  designed  and  built  to 
the  highest  class  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  and  to  conform 
to  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  for  passenger  and  refriger- 
ated cargo  service. 
Her  principal  characteristics  are : 

Length  186'0" 

Beam,  molded 35'0" 

Depth  molded 21'6" 

Passenger  capacity  54 

Freight  capacity,  cubic  feet..  37,000 
Power  on  twin  screws,  shaft 

horsepower  1,120 

Speed  in  knots 12 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  inboard 
profile  herewith,  the  hull  has  two 
complete  decks  and  a  two-island  su- 
perstructure. Below  the  main  deck, 
the  hull  is  divided  by  five  water- 
tight bulkheads  into  six  water-tight 
compartments.  From  forward  aft, 
these  comprise  the  fore  peak,  which 
is  arranged  as  an  oil  cargo  tank; 


the  large  cold  storage  hold  space; 
the  fuel  oil  bunkers;  the  engine 
room;  the  after  cargo  hold;  and  the 
after  peak  tank. 

Passenger  Accommodations 
Passenger  staterooms  are  arrang- 
ed on  the  upper  deck.  All  are  out- 
side rooms  with  large  window  lights 
and  opening  on  to  an  interior  corri- 
dor which,  forward  and  aft  of  the 
hatch  trunk  and  engine  room  trunk. 


forms  a  spacious  lobby. 

Stateroom  bulkheads  and  ceilings 
in  way  of  state  rooms  and  public 
rooms"  are  formed  of  veneer  made 
by  the  Wheeler  Osgood  Company 
of  Tacoma  and  formed  into  double 
panels  with  deadening  felt  between. 
In  all  of  the  public  spaces  this  pan- 
eling is  finished  in  Philippine  ma- 
hogany to  match  the  built-in  furni- 
ture. In  the  stateroom  interiors  the 
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finish  is  fir.  All  stair  railings, 
moldings,  and  battens  in  the  pub- 
lic spaces  are  in  Philippine  mahog- 
any. The  treatment  is  such  as  to 
create  an  air  of  rich  simplicity.  All 
steel  decks  in  way  of  lobby  and 
staterooms  are  floored  with  tongue 
and  groove,  vertical  grain  pine 
flooring.  The  dining  saloon  floor  is 
covered  with  Raecolith  composition 
flooring  turned  up  on  ends  and 
sides  to  a  4-inch  coaming,  making 
a  sanitary  water-tight  floor. 

The  galley  is  equipped  with  Ray 
oil-burning  range  manufactured  by 
the  W.  S.  Ray  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
San  Francisco,  a  water-heated  serv- 
ing table,  ample  locker  space,  and 
the  usual  electric  fixtures  for  short 
orders. 

Machinery 
The  propulsion  machinery  instal- 
lation on  the  W.  B.  Foshay  consists 
of  two  8-cylinder  Washington-Es- 
tep,  airless  injection,  directly  re- 
versible, marine  type  diesel  engines, 
each  directly  connected  to  a  propel- 
ler shaft.  These  engines  are  1412- 
inch  cylinder  bore  by  18-inch 
stroke,  and  each  develops  560  brake 
horsepower  at  250  revolutions  a 
minute.  On  trial,  these  engines  eas- 
ily made  the  required  power  to 
drive  the  hull  at  a  speed  of  better 
than  12  knots,  and  showed  very 
gratifying  ability  in  maneuvering. 
For  auxiliary  power  and  lighting 
there  are  installed  two  4-cylinder, 
75   brake   horsepower  Washington- 
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Estep  diesels,  each  direct-connected 
to  a  50-kilowatt,  125-volt,  General 
Electric  direct-current  generator. 
These  engines  are  of  the  non-rever- 
sing type  with  cylinders  8^2  by  10 
inches. 

All  of  the  auxiliary  machinery  on 
the  W.  B.  Foshay  is  electrically  op- 
erated, and  the  power  requirements 
include:  One  20-horsepower  motor 
for  fire  and  bilge  pump;  two  10- 
horsepower  motors  for  auxiliary 
machinery;  two  20-horsepower  mo- 
tors for  winches;  two  10-horsepow- 
er  motors  for  winches;  one  20- 
horsepower  motor  for  windlass;  a 
5-horsepower  motor  for  oil  transfer 
pump;  a  10-horsepower  motor  for 
capstan;  and  a  6-horsepower  motor 
for  steering  gear. 

The  windlass,  four  cargo  winch- 
es, the  capstan,  and  the  steering 
gear  are  all  of  the  well-known  Al- 
lan Cunningham  electric  type 
manufactured  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham of  Seattle. 

Clean  lubricating  oil  for  the  die- 
sel engines  is  assured  by  the  instal- 
lation of  a  De  Laval,  motor  driven, 
type  No.  302  oil  purifier,  which  re- 
ceives the  dirty  lubricating  oil  from 
a  30-gallon  tank  connected  to  the 
lubricating  system  of  the  engines 
and  returns  clean  lubricant  to  en- 
gine's pumps. 

A  second  De  Laval  oil  purifier 
takes  care  of  the  fuel  oil  used  in 
the  main  and  auxiliary  power  plant. 

Communication  between  the  pilot 


B.  Foshay. 

house  and  the  engine  room  is  pro- 
vided for  with  Cory  standard  en- 
gine room  telegraphs,  Cory  anti- 
noise  telephones,  and  the  Cory  re- 
volution indicators. 

The  Lake  Washington  Shipyards 
and  the  Washington  Iron  Works 
have  combined  to  make  the  W.  B. 
Foshay  a  complete,  economical  and 
serviceable  passenger  and  cargo 
motorship.  the  largest  and  best 
motorship. 


SHIPOWNERS  ELECTION 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  held  at  San 
Francisco,  September  26,  F.  J. 
O'Connor  was  re-elected  president. 
R.  W.  Myers  and  James  H.  MacLaf- 
ferty  were  re-elected  vice-presi- 
dents, and  Nat  Levin  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Following  are  Board  of  Directors 
elected: 

F.  J.  O'Connor,  Donovan  Lumber 
Co.;  R.  W.  Myers.  Hobbs  Wall  & 
Co.;  James  Tyson,  Nelson  Steam- 
ship Co.;  S.  M.  Hauptman,  McCor- 
mick  Steamship  Co.;  L.  C.  Ham- 
mond, Hammond  Lumber  Co.;  Otis 
R.  Johnson,  National  Steamship 
Co.;  L.  C.  Stewart,  Sudden  &  Chris- 
tenson;  S.  D.  Freeman,  S.  S.  Free- 
man &  Co.;  H.  F.  Vincent.  E.  K. 
Wood  Lumber  Co.;  W.  R.  Chamber- 
lin,  W.  R.  Chamberlin  &  Co. ;  John 
L.  Reed,  J.  R.  Hanify  Co.;  and  John 
C.  McCabe,  A.  F.  Mahony  Co. 
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Coast  Line  Shipbuilding  Company  Holds  Successful  Tests  on 
Tacoma  Fireboat  No.  1 


THE  Coast  Line  Ship- 
building Company  of 
Tacoma  has  recently 
delivered  to  the  municipal- 
ity of  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton, a  steel  fireboat  which 
has  a  number  of  interest- 
ing and  novel  features. 

The  over-all  length  of 
the  hull  is  95  feet  6  inches 
with  a  molded  beam  of  21 
feet  and  a  fully  loaded 
draft  of  6  feet.  The  speci- 
fications required  that  in 
this  hull  there  should  be 
installed  machinery  of 
sufficient  power  to  propel 
the  hull  at  16  statute 
miles  an  hour  maximum; 
to  pump  water  at  180 
pounds  gauge  pressure  for 
one  hour  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  gallons  a  minute, 
and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
pel the  hull  at  13  statute 
miles  an  hour.  The  only 
combination  of  machinery 
which  will  meet  these  re-  The  nci 
quirements  in  a  boat  of 
this  size  at  6-foot  draft  is 
a  combination  of  modern,  high  pow- 
ered gasoline  engines  and  modern 
centrifugal   pumps. 


Panther  monitor  nozzle  in  position 
ing  fires  under  piers. 


for  fight- 


In  Tacoma  Fireboat  No.  1,  Ster- 
ling Viking  type  gasoline  engines 
were  chosen,    and    five    6-cylinder 


An  interesting  view  of  the  machinery  ro( 
ling  Viking  Type  gasoline  engines 
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units  were  installed.  These  engines 
have  cylinders  with  8-inch  bore  and 
9-inch  stroke  and  each  engine  deve- 
lops 425  brake  horsepower  at  1220 
revofutions  a  minute.  Two  of  these 
engines  are  used  for  pumping  pur- 
poses only;  two  are  arranged  with 
double  Sterling  jaw  clutches  so  that 
they  can  be  used  either  for  pumping 
or  propulsion;  one  is  used  for  pro- 
pulsion only.  This  latter  unit  is  lo- 
cated on  the  center  line  of  the  boat 
at  the  after  end  of  the  machinery 
space  and  is  direct-connected  to  the 
central  propeller  shaft.  As  will  be 
noted  in  the  hold  plan  published 
herewith,  the  other  four  units  are 
symmetrically  arranged  with  two 
engines  operating  the  outboard  pro- 
peller shaft  through  clutches  and 
with  pumps  installed  at  their  for- 
ward ends  arranged  for  clutch  con- 
nection, the  two  forward  engines 
being  direct-connected  to  their 
pumps. 

The  main  pumps  are  all  of  De 
Laval  manufacture,  8-inch,  3-stage 
centrifugal.  These  pumps  have  a 
rated  capacity  of  2500  gallons  per 
minute  at  180  pounds  per  square 
inch  when  turning  at  1200  revolu- 
tions a  minute. 

All  of  the  engines,  both  pumping 
and  propelling,  are  arranged  for 
full  pilot  house  control.  Each  en- 
gine is  equipped  with  three  Scheb- 
ler  carburetors  with  a  quadruple 
Northeast  Electric  ignition  system. 
There  are  two  starting  motors  on 
each  engine;  and  a  12-volt  storage 
battery  with  200  ampere  capacity 
insures  ample  starting  current.  This 
storage  battery  is  kept  fully  charg- 
ed by  a  Rectigon  auxiliary  charger. 
Exhausts  are  all  under  water. 

For  lighting  and  small  auxiliary 
motors,  two  110-volt  direct-current 
Kohler  generating  units  are  instal- 
led of  5  and  10  kilowatts  capacity. 
An  electric  service  and  salvage 
pump  of  100  gallons  per  minute 
capacity  and  a  similar  pump  for  the 
bilges  take  care  of  auxiliary  pump- 
ing requirements. 

The  fire  fighting  equipment  con- 
sists of  five  Morse  monitors,  one  4- 
inch  mounted  forward,  one  2y2-inch 
on  the  tower,  two  11,2-inch  on  the 
deck  aft,  and  one  2ii-inch  aft. 

In  addition  to  these  a  new  type 
of  monitor  never  before  installed 
on  a  fireboat  is  being  given  its  in- 
itial try-out  on  Tacoma  Fireboat 
No.  1,  and  from  the  evidence  pro- 
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duced  at  the  tests  this  new  device 
promises  to  be  very  useful  equip- 
ment, particularly  in  fighting  fire 
under  piers.  It  consists  of  two  112- 
inch  monitors  built  to  the  designs 
of  Joseph  Panther,  Jr.,  fire  inspec- 
tor for  the  city  of  Tacoma.This  new 
monitor  is  mounted  on  the  deck 
close  to  the  side  in  such  fashion 
that  it  can  be  swung  over  the  side 
and  revolved  to  a  position  favorable 
for  throwing  a  monitor  stream  in 
any  direction  underneath  the  pier  or 
dock.  The  design  of  this  monitor 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  by 
Mr.   Panther  and   is  the  result   of 


la  Fireboat  No.  I  with  all  seven  nozzUs  in  ac 
years  of  experience  in  fighting  and 
observing  fires  on  the  waterfront. 
It  is  fully  covered  by  patents. 

In  her  trial  runs  on  Puget  Sound, 
Tacoma  Fireboat  No.  1,  with  three 
propulsion  engines,  made  an  aver- 
age of  16.6  statute  miles  an  hour 
in  four  runs  over  the  measured 
mile.  With  the  center  engine  only 
in  operation,  she  made  an  average 
of  13.45  miles  an  hour  on  two  runs 
over  the  measured  mile. 

On  the  pumping  tests  with  five 
monitors  working,  the  pressure  was 
kept   at   18.3   pounds   plus   for   one 


hour  while  delivering  10,000  gallons 
per  minute,  the  average  revolutions 
of  the  four  engines  during  thishour 
being  1222  per  minute.  In  the  one- 
half  hour  overload  run  with  the  en- 
gines turning  over  at  a  net  average 
speed  of  1224  revolutions  a  min- 
ute, the  pumps  delivered  6888  gal- 
lons of  water  per  minute  at  an  aver- 
age pressure  of  201.4  pounds. 

The  Coast  Line  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, the  Sterling  Engine  Company, 
and  the  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine 
Company  are  all  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  these  very  successful 
results. 
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The  Economics  of  Safety 

Effect  of  a  Safety  Program  on  Marine  Terminal  Economy 


By  Byron  O.  Pickard. 
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poor  shipkeeping  which  is 

front.   Such   a  condition   is 

lost-time  ant 


T  IS  freely  admitted  by 
every  marine  operator 
■  that  the  cost  due  to  injur- 
ies to  workmen  engaged  in 
stevedoring  work  aboard  ship 
and  in  other  terminal  opera- 
tions is  a  considerable  part 
of  the  total  cost  of  marine 
terminal  operations,  especial- 
ly when  he  signs  a  check  in 
favor  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany which  assumes  the  risk 
of  paying  the  bills  for  medi- 
cal, hospital,  and  the  legal 
compensation  for  lost  wages 
due  to  injuries. 

The  compensation  insur- 
ance premium  is  the  only  di- 
rect charge  made  for  injuries  . 
in  the  terminal  operation  ledger,  but,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  later  in  this  article,  it  is  but  a  portion  of  the  total 
charge  which  should  be  made  to  "accidents  costs,  tre- 
ouentlv  and  inadvisedly,  insurance  premiums  are  car- 
ried as  "overhead"  charges,  and  are  so  considered. 
However,  and  especially  for  injury  insurance,  the 
charge  should  be  made  directly  against  an  operation. 
and  further,  it  should  be  distributed  to  the  various  op- 
eratibn  units  in  proportion  to  each  unit's  injury  fre- 
quency When  such  distribution  of  costs  is  made,  a 
real  Prevention-of-Injuries  campaign  will  have  been 
started  and  the  preliminary  attack  on  the  reduction  of 
cost  intelligently  directed. 

The  manual  or  base  rate  for  insurance  protection  on 
injurv  expense  is  determined  by  experienced  engineers 
and  actuaries  who  study  the  peculiar  operations  of  an 
industrv,  determine  upon  the  units  according  to  the  de- 
gree of'hazard,  and  segregate  the  experience  or  injury 
costs  accordingly.  A  flat  rate  then  is  not  made  for  an 
industry  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  special  rate  is  made 
for  each  of  the  variable  unit  risks  in  the  industry. 
Insurance  Protection  Rates 
Some  of  the  California  1929  manual  rates  based  on 
each  $100.00  of  payroll  for  terminal  operations  are  as 
follows: 

Marine  surveyors  *1-^^ 

Ship  scaling  and  painting '-o^ 

Ship  repair  work ^■^'' 

Port  superintendents,  port  captains,  port  en- 
gineers, etc -^^ 

Tallymen  and  checking  clerks  1-59 

Damaged  container  repairmen  1-69 

Stevedores  on  dock  under  the  hook  6.70 

Stevedores  handling  trucks  on  dock 6.58 

Stevedores  aboard  ship WW 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  that  the  cost  is  a  vari- 
able with  the  hazard,  and  that  the  hazard  is  created 
directly  by  the  operation  "unit"  and  not  by  "overhead." 
In  fact  "overhead"  is  always  a  questionable  charge, 
and  often  covers  the  mistakes  and  kills  the  profits  of 
industrial  managements. 

Lumping  the  manual  rates  for  all  the  varied  expos- 


shows  a  horrible  example  of 
ill  too  frequent  on  the  water- 
a  fertile  breeding  groimd  for 
fatal  accidents. 


ures  in  terminal  operations, 
and  assuming  that  the  man- 
ual rate  represents  the  aver- 
age for  the  industry,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  for 
every  $1,000.00  spent  in 
wages  for  operating  termin- 
al, more  than  $100.00  addi- 
tional is  given  to  the  insur- 
ance carrier.  That  is,  there  is 
a  lO'/i  direct  penalty  added 
to  the  wage  cost  on  account 
of  injuries. 

A  study  of  injury  causa- 
tions is  another  major  phase 
of  a  preliminary  program  to 
prevent  injuries.  Such  a 
study  requires  a  distinction 
between  "accident"  and  "in- 
jury," for  without  the  accident  there  would  have  been 
no  injury.  Actually,  a  study  of  injuries  is  made  prin- 
cipally to  determine  what  causes  accidents,  and  it  is 
the  policy  of  a  well  developed  safety  organization  to 
assign  the  cause  of  the  accident  as  the  cause  of  the 
injury,  believing  that  practically  all  accidents  are  the 
results  of  mistakes,  inefficiencies  or  lack  of  foresight- 
edness,  each  of  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
management,  and  can  be  corrected  through  intelli- 
gent supervision  and  efficient  methods. 

Ten  Accidents  To  One  Injury 
A  study  of  50,000  industrial  injuries  made  by  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  and  reported  in  recent 
issues  of  "The  Travelers  Standard,"  their  monthly  pub- 
lication, enabled  the  Company  "to  establish  the  con- 
servative ratio  of  10  to  1,  between  no  injury  (or  po- 
tential injury)  accidents  and  those  causing  injuries"; 
in  more  common-place  language,  it  takes  ten  industrial 
accidents  to  result  in  one  injury  to  a  workman. 

Can  it  not  then  be  further  reasonably  concluded  that 
it  takes  ten  mistakes  due  to  poor  practices,  poor  super- 
vision, and  tolerated  careless  habits,  to  cause  an  in- 
jury? The  acceptance  of  this  conclusion  would  indicate 
that  the  study  of  injury  causations  is  justifiable,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  indicate  the  time  lost  due  to 
accidents,  and  to  ascertain  the  causes,  with  the  idea  of 
developing  and  prescribing  remedies. 

In  1928,  in  the  harbors  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Los 
Angeles,  there  were  over  3,000  injuries  to  longshore- 
men which  were  sufficiently  disabling  to  justify  con- 
sideration as  serious  injuries.  Fifteen  hundred  of 
these  injuries  occurred  to  the  longshoremen  handling 
cargo  on  the  ship.  1300  to  longshoremen  handling  cargo 
on  the  dock,  and  200  to  longshoremen  receiving  or  dis- 
charging cargo  directly  from  railroad  cars.  This  num- 
ber does  not  take  into  account  any  of  the  injuries  to 
miscellaneous  terminal  employees,  such  as  cargo  load- 
ers, sweepers,  checkers,  dock  repairmen,  ship  repair- 
men, etc. 

Causes  of   Accidents 
A  study  of  the  major  initial  causes  of  the  above-men- 
tioned 3,000  accidents    resulting    in    personal  injuries 
to  longshoremen  developed  that: 
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Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  injuries  resulted  from 
accidents  causing  longshoremen  to  strike  against  or  get 
caught  between  objects  being  handled;  22%  resulted 
fi-om  accidents  causing  objects  to  fall;  12%  resulted 
from  accidents  causing  persons  to  fall ;  10%  resulted 
from  accidents  in  haulage  operations;  8%  resulted 
from  strains  and  sprains  from  improper  or  over  lift- 
ing. The  remainder  of  the  injuries  were  due  to  acci- 
dents caused  by  many  miscellaneous  causes. 

A  description  of  the  detailed  causes  of  the  above- 
mentioned  major  groups  and  a  definite  application  of 
them  as  inefficient  practices,  would  make  an  article  of 
this  nature  too  lengthy. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  make  a  further  classifica- 
tion of  each  group  on  the  following  suggested  efficiency 
basis; 

(1)  Accidents  due  to  tolerated  unsafe  and  inefficient 
practices; 

(2)  Accidents  due  to  poor  or  lack  of  proper  super- 
vision ; 

(3)  Accidents  due  to  lack  of  coordinated  efforts  be- 
tween dock  and  ship;  between  different  docks;  be- 
tween different  departments;  between  different  gangs 
on  the  ships,  and  between  different  gangs  on  the  docks. 

(4)  Accidents  due  to  poor  housekeeping  on  the  docks, 
on  ships,  in  gear  rooms,  etc. 

(5)  Accidents  due  to  unsafe  gear;  not  using  proper 
gear,  etc. 

(6)  Accidents  due  to  physical  conditions,  such  as 
poor  light,  poor  ventilation,  etc. 

(7)  Accidents  due  to  tolerated  unsafe  and  inefficient 
habits. 

(8)  Accidents  due  to  fatigue;  to  the  employment  of 
men  who  are  too  old,  physically  unfit,  inexperienced, 
or  otherwise  not  adapted  to  terminal  work. 

The  results  of  such  a  study  would  make  it  reasonable 
to  conclude  more  positively  that  the  aggregate  cost  in 
terminal  operations  due  to  accidental,  that  is,  unfore- 
seen, uncontrolled  or  uncorrected  causes,  is  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  operating  a  ter- 
minal. 

Costs  of  Accidents 

Compensation  insurance  actuaries  have  furnished 
further  ammunition  to  the  specialists  in  prevention  of 
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injuries  through  studies  of  the  incidental  costs  of  in- 
juries, and  have  developed  factors  which  indicate  that 
in  addition  to  the  premium  cost  for  the  injured's  lost 
time,  medical  and  hospital  treatment,  there  are  costs  to 
the  employers  on  account  of  injuries  due  to: — 

(a)  Time  lost  by  other  employees  who  stop  work  out 
of  curiosity,  sympathy,  assisting  an  injured  person,  loss 
of  morale,  etc.; 

(b)  Time  lost  by  foremen  and  other  supervising  of- 
ficials in  assisting  injured;  selecting  or  training  new 
employees;  preparing  accident  reports,  etc.; 

(c)  Cost  due  to  first-aid  attendant's  treatment; 

(d)  Cost  due  to  injury  of  gear,  cargo,  dock,  ship,  etc.; 

(e)  Capital  cost  due  to  nonproduction  of  gear  and 
ship  that  are  temporarily  out  of  use; 

(f)  Cost  due  to  probable  comparative  partial  pro- 
ductivity of  new  employees  substituted  for  the  former 
capable  employees  who  are  injured. 

The  aggregate  cost  due  to  these  and  other  incidental 
causes  of  injuries  also  negatively  effect  the  economical 
operation  of  a  terminal. 

It  has  been  mentioned  casually  herein  and  should  be 
stressed,  that  accidents  not  only  cause  injuries  to  work- 
ers, but  injuries  to  cargo  handling  gear,  to  the  cargo 
itself,  to  docks  and  to  ships,  and  result  not  only  in  wast- 
age of  human  bodies  and  of  human  effort,  but  also  in 
the  wastage  of  costly  material,  such  as  cargo,  expensive 
gear,  expensive  equipment  and  the  like. 

Pilferage  of  cargo  is  an  economic  loss  which  can  also 
be  indirectly  attributed  to  accidents. 

Delays  are  always  the  result  of  accidents. 

Little  has  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  relative 
to  the  economic  loss  due  to  fatalities,  and  permanent 
disabilities,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  temporary  dis- 
abilities of  workmen.  However,  this  indirectly  is  a  very 
proper  charge  to  be  made  against  an  industry;  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  proper  charge  to  make  against  an  individ- 
ual operator  may  be  debatable. 

Those  engaged  in  directing  safety  campaigns  claim 
credit  only  when  the  compensation  insurance  premiums 
drop  or  the  direct  costs  of  injuries  are  decreased.  Credit 
for  efficient  methods,  coordinated  effort,  ideal  working 
conditions,  stoppage  of  wastage,  harmonious  labor 
conditions,   dignifying  the   standing  of  the   workmen, 


ws  of  standard  first-aid  station  installed  by 
Norton,  Lilly  8C  Co.  on  their  San  Francisco  pier.  Norton,  Lilly  &. 
Co.  are  equipping  all  of  their  Pacific  Coast  piers  with  this  type  of 
first-aid  station. 
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elimination  of  pilferage,  elimination  of  malingering, 
do-s  and  properly  should  go  to  the  company  s  satety- 
minded  supervisory  operating  staff.  But  it  should  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  safety-mindedness  owes  its 
inspiration  and  perpetuation  to  the  prevention-ot-m- 
iury  movement.  jj,  *„ 

It  is  a  poorly  directed  safety  program  that  adds  to 
the  employer's  "overhead"  or  slows  up  production; 
there  are  but  few  instances  on  record  that  indicate 
that  safety  does  not  save  money  and  pay  dividends,  it 
has  been  stated  by  the  manager  of  a  large  stevedoring 
firm  that  his  profits  were  what  he  saved  by  prevention 
of  "accidents,"  and  he  meant  "accidents,  for  he  has 
learned  that  injuries  represent  only  a  portion  ot  the 
cost  due  to  industrial  accidents. 
Carelessness 

To  such  of  the  terminal  operators  as  still  insist  that 

most   accidents    are   the   result    of    "carelessness,"    it 

should  be  stated  :  .        i,  ■ 

(1)  That  "carelessness"  in  a  workman  is  nothing  more 

or  less  than  a  habit  of  being  "careless"  which  is 
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tolerated  bv  the  boss,  possibly  practiced  by  the 
boss  himself,  by  his  superior,  and  on  up  the  line 
to  the  manager;  . 

(2)  That  being  careless  of  one's  person,  is  indicative 
of  being  careless  with  company  property,  cargo  and 
other  valuable  materials;  ^ 

(3)  That  careless  habits  are  wasteful  and  inefficient, 
and  reflect  seriously  on  the  management; 

(4)  The  correction  of  careless  habits  is  accomplished 
by  precept  and  example;  by  safety  minded  intelli- 
gent supervision;  by  discipline;  by  consistently 
maintaining  clean,  orderly  working  places,  and  by 
having  an  operation  so  well  organized,  planned 
and  supervised  that  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
nervousness,  chaos  and  confusion  cannot  exist. 

Conclusion 
An  intelligently  directed  program,  having  in  mind 
the  elimination  of  such  industrial  injuries  as  are  not 
caused  by  an  "act  of  God,"  or  uncontrollable  human 
weaknesses  and  temperament,  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
any  terminal  operation  from  lO^o  to  25%. 


Waterfront  Cold  Storage 


By  J.  R. 
Port  Engineer,  Port  of 

I  OTH  publicly  and  privately  owned  and  operated 
kcold  storage  "plants  naturally  fall  into  one  of  the 
'following  three  classes: 

1.  Those  constructed  to  store  the  products  of  the  sea, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  their  origin,  arrive  at  the  plant 
by  boat  and  after  storage  may  be  shipped  out  by  either 
boat  or  rail,  or  by  truck  for  local  consumption. 

2.  Those  constructed  to  store  the  products  of  the  land, 
that  may  arrive  at  or  depart  from  the  plant  by  boat. 

3.  Those  constructed  to  store  the  products  of  the  land, 
that  in  general  neither  arrive  nor  depart  by  boat. 

Obviously  plants  of  the  third  class  do  not  need  to  be 
located  on  "the  waterfront,  and  in  fact  in  most  cases 
should  be  at  some  distance  away  so  as  not  to  occupy 
space  that  should  be  devoted  primarily  to  shipping.  A 
location  away  from  the  waterfront  will  also  often  af- 

•Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  July,  1929,  Convention  of  the 
Association  of  Pacific  and  Far  East  Ports. 


West, 
Seattle,  Washington* 

ford  a  position  nearer  the  center  of  distribution  and 
where  access  will  be  more  convenient. 
Fish  Cold  Storage 
Plants  of  the  first  class,  that  is,  those  that  provide 
storage  for  the  products  of  the  sea,  have  been  built  at 
many  points  along  the  Alaska,  British  Columbia  and 
United  States  Pacific  Coast.  The  primary  purpose  of 
such  plants,  when  built  by  private  capital,  is  to  store 
the  fish  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  plants,  who  may 
be  engaged  in  fishing  or  who  may  be  merely  dealers, 
buying  their  fish  from  independent  fishermen  or  at  the 
local  fish  exchanges.  Opportunity  may  or  may  not  be 
offered  by  such  plants  for  the  storage  of  fish  belonging 
to  others  than  the  plant  owners,  but  even  if  storage  is 
available  for  others,  it  would  likely  be  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  make  it  unattractive.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that,  under  particularly  benevolent  manage- 
ment, a  fish  cold  storage  plant  that  is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and 


A  portion  of  the  waterfront  of  the  City  of  Seatde.  The  Que 
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1  City  of   Puget    Sound   has   found   he 
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selling  fish  would  provide  storage  and  the  accessory  fa- 
cilities on  equal  terms  to  all  engaged  in  the  fish  busi- 
ness. Necessarily,  however,  in  actual  practice  such 
plants  are  not  run  as  benevolent  institutions  but  to 
maKe  a  profit  for  their  owners  and  not  to  develop  com- 
peting concerns.  The  major  part  of  the  fish  caught 
along  the  Pacific  Coa.st  that  is  handled  through  cold 
storage  plants  is,  howevei-.  taken  care  of  in  the  private- 
ly owned  and  operated  plants.  The  system  has  grown 
and  developed  to  meet  the  special  conditions  existing 
and  the  fishing  industry  has  grown  and  thrived. 

There  may  arise,  however,  circumstances  at  indivi- 
dual ports  that  call  for  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
fish  cold  storage  plants  by  the  public.  Where  such 
plants  are  provided  and  properly  operated,  all  dealers 
in  fish  are  offered  the  facilities  on  substantially  the 
same  terms.  Independent  fishing  boat  owners  can  place 
their  cargoes  of  fish  in  cold  storage  and  hold  them  for 
satisfactory  prices,  if  they  are  not  willing  to  accept 
what  is  offered  when  the  fish  arrives.  While  probably 
only  a  few  fishermen  take  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunities in  this  way.  the  mere  possibility  of  their  doing 
so,  stabilizes  the  price  paid  for  the  fish.  Largely  the 
same  results  would  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  a  private- 
ly owned  plant  if  operated  as  a  public  utility  under 
proper  control  as  to  charges  and  services.  The  value  of 
such  a  fish  cold  storage  plant  in  the  development  of  a 
port,  whether  publicly  owned  and  operated  or  privately 
owned  and  operated  as  a  public  utility,  is  obvious.  It 
encourages  a  fundamental  industry,  tends  to  add  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  port  and  to  increase  the  permanent  work- 
ing population. 

It  certainly  requires  no  argument  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  the  location  of  such  a  cold  storage  plant 
directlyon  or  closely  adjacent  to  the  waterfront  in  or- 
der that  the  fish  can  be  taken  quickly  and  cheaply  from 
the  boats  to  the  cold  storage  rooms.  Such  a  plant  also 
requires  adequate  and  convenient  rail  and  street  con- 
nections to  facilitate  the  shipping  out  of  the  frozen  or 
iced  fish,  as  most  of  it  is  ordinarily  shipped  out  over- 
land. 

General  Cold  Storage  at  Waterside 
Cold  storage  plants  of  the  second  class,  located  on 
the  waterfront,  are  not  as  numerous  as  those  built  to 
handle  primarily  fish,  but  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing tendency  during  the  past  few  years  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  plants.  Refrigeration  is  being  applied 
ail  the  time  to  more  products  of  the  land  for  their 
proper  preservation  when  kept  in  storage.  And  at  the 
same  time,  more  and  more  ships  are  being  equipped  for 
carrying  perishable  products  at  constant  temperatures, 
usually  lower  than  the  atmospheric  temperature.  Peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  are  becoming  educated  to  the 
use  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  must  be  brought  from 
other  climatic  regions.  Thus  Chinese  are  learning  to 
enjoy  Washington  grown  apples  and  citrus  fruits  from 
California. 

In  most  prosperous  agricultural  regions  producing 
fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  meats  or  other  perishable  pro- 
ducts, for  export,  local  cold  storage  plants  are  built. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  hold  the  products  at  the  point 
of  production  awaiting  shipment  either  to  the  sea  coast 
for  dispatch  bv  boat,  choice  often  being  offered  be- 
tween different  ports,  or  to  the  interior  by  rail.  Ihis 
allows  the  greatest  choice  of  markets.  There  are  in 
many  cases,  however,  advantages  in  storing  perishab  e 
goods  in  a  port  terminal  cold  storage  warehouse,  while 
awaiting  shipment,  especially  when  the  goods  are  held 
by  brokers.  The  greatest  use,  though,  for  a  cold  storage 
plant  as  a  part  of  a  scheme  of  terminal  facilities  is  to 
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act  in  the  nature  of  an  equalizing  reservoir,  allowing 
the  accumulation  and  holding  under  proper  conditions, 
of  shipments  of  perishable  products  pending  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ship. 

In  the  case  of  a  shipment  of  any  material  size,  it  is 
ordinarily  impracticable  to  dispatch  it  from  a  cold 
storage  plant  located  at  the  point  of  production  at  such 
a  time  and  at  such  a  rate  as  to  meet  the  loading  require- 
ments of  a  particular  ship,  in  which  case,  terminal  cold 
storage  space  becomes  a  necessity.  But  under  certain 
circumstances,  this  equalizing  reservoir  principle  is  not 
of  great  usefulness.  For  example:  apples  grown  in  East- 
ern Washington  are  largely  held  in  storage  in  the  pro- 
ducing region,  cargoes  for  export  being  assembled  in  Se- 
attle in  the  transit  sheds  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
and  during  loading.  During  the  past  season  a  total  of 
3,701.709  boxes  of  apples  were  shipped  over  the  Port  of 
Seattle  wharves,  while  of  this  number  only  about  50,- 
000  boxes  were  put  in  cold  storage  at  Seattle  before 
shipment.  This  of  course  is  possible  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  short  time  required  for  shipment  from 
the  producing  districts  to  Seattle  and  because  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  Seattle  during  the  exporting 
season  is  near  enough  to  the  proper  storage  tempera- 
ture for  apples,  so  that  there  is  no  damaging  change 
in  the  temperature  of  the  apples  during  storage  in  the 
transit  sheds  and  during  loading.  But  with  perishable 
goods  exported  or  imported  at  times  when  the  air  tem- 
perature is  materially  higher,  or  lower,  than  the  storage 
temperatures  for  the  goods,  cold  storage  in  the  port  is 
practically  a  necessity. 

Where  considerable  quantities  of  perishable  goods 
are  exported  or  imported  by  water,  there  is  the  same 
necessity  for  cold  storage  space  on  the  waterfront  as 
there  is  for  transit  shed  space.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of 
cold  storage  space,  there  is  the  added  reason  for  ship- 
side  location  that  the  transportation  of  perishables  for 
considerable  distances  is  likely  to  subject  them  to  dam- 
aging changes  in  temperature.  An  uptown  cold  storage 
warehouse  is  therefore  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  one  on  the  waterfront  when  handling 
goods  for  export  or  receiving  such  as  imports. 

Cold  storage  plants  in  a  port  facilitate  the  importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  products  that  are  shipped  in 
refrigerated  space  on  the  boats  and  thereby  increase 
the  total  amount  and  diversity  of  the  shipments  through 
the  port.  Location  of  such  a  plant  on  the  waterfront 
decreases  the  cost  of  handling  the  goods  and  minimizes 
damage  due  to  changes  of  temperature  during  trans- 
shipment. 


Riding  Lights  on  Lightships 
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^HE  general  direction  in  which  a  lightship  is  head- 
II  ing  gives  an  approaching  vessel  a  good  idea  of  the 
JL  directional  set  of  the  current  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lightship.  As  most  lightships  now  show  but  one  mast- 
head light,  the  United  States  Lighthouse  Service  has 
adopted  a  uniform  system  of  displaying  a  fixed  white 
light  on  the  forestay  of  lightships  to  assist  vessels  in 
determining  the  direction  in  which  the  ship  is  heading. 
It  is  believed  this  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  navi- 
gators as  well  as  to  tenders  making  a  lightship  after 
nightfall. 

The  Lighthouse  Service  now  maintains  37  lightships 
on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  Coasts,  29  of  which 
are  equipped  with  such  riding  lights,  and  the  work  of 
installation  on  other  ships  will  continue  as  occasion 
requires.  Such  riding  lights,  with  some  variations,  have 
been  in  service  for  some  years  on  certain  lightships, 
but  only  recently  has  a  uniform  system  been  adopted. 
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Great  San  Francisco  Bay  Oil  Port  Opens  New  Terminal  to  Accommodate 

Increase  in  General  Cargo  Business 


BELIEVING  that  shipping  is 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  a  com- 
munity, the  city  of  Richmond 
has  just  taicen  another  forward  step 
by  completing  the  Parr-Richmond 
Terminal  No.  3,  situated  on  the  in- 
ner harbor. 

This  new  facility  takes  rank  with 
the  finest  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
since  its  formal  opening  early  last 
month  has  set  forth  in  earnest  to 
secure  its  share  of  the  tonnage 
which  flows  in  and  out  through  the 
Golden  Gate. 

That  this  tonnage  will  be  quickly 
secured  is  the  opinion  of  Fred  D. 
Parr,  President  of  the  Parr  Ter- 
minal Company,  lessee  of  lands  on 
the  inner  harbor,  and  a  partner 
with  the  municipality  of  Richmond 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  new  terminal  as  well  as  the  old 
terminal  on  the  outer  harbor. 

Parr  came  into  Richmond  three 
years  ago  with  a  concrete  plan  for 
the  development  of  inner  harbor 
lands,  then  mostly  submerged  and 
wholly  undeveloped.  His  plan  in- 
volved leasing  inner  harbor  acre- 
age, taking  over  the  outer  harbor 
terminal  and  the  old  sugar  wharf 
on  the  inner  harbor,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  facility  just  fin- 
ished, and  the  bringing  to  Richmond 
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A  NATURAL  PORT 
in  the  illustration  below.  Point  Richmond's  projection  into  the 
..„^  Bay  forms  a  very  beautiful  and  natural  setting  for  the  protection 
^„„..„.i  of  shipping.  To  bring  this  harbor  closer  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  the 
,  shown  at  the  back  of  the  point,  has  been  developed. 

Bay,  itself,  is  completely  land-locked.  The  harbor  of  Richmond  is 
almost  comprctcly  land-locked  from  even  the  gentle  storms  that  might  arise  on  a  large 
body  of  inland  water  like  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  has  complete  connection  with  transcon- 
tinental railway  systems,  ample  level  area  for  industrial  sites,  and  already  established 
some  of  the  largest  industrial  plants  in  central  California, 

Above  is  shown  an  interior  view  of  the  new   Parr-Richmond  Terminal  with  consider- 
able cargo  awaiting  shipment. 
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of  new  industries  that  would  pro- 
duce new  wealth,  greater  payrolls, 
and  tonnage  for  the  shipping  facil- 
ities. 

Richmond  accepted  Parr  and  his 
plan,  and  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  since  that  time.  Parr  went  to 
Detroit,  presented  the  story  of  Rich- 
mond to  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
and  sold  them  70  acres  on  the  inner 
harbor  adjoining  the  site  of  the  new 
facility.  The  agreement  provided  for 
dredging  the  channel  to  32  feet, 
filling  the  land,  development  of 
proper  street,  rail,  water  and  sewer 
connections.  Most  of  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  city  and  Richmond  looks 
forward  to  some  early  action  by  the 


maker  of  all  the  flivvers  toward 
building  here  his  proposed  $5,000,- 
000  assembling  plant. 

Following  the  sale  of  the  land  to 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  Parr  and 
the  city  went  forward  with  the 
plans  for  the  new  terminal.  It  was 
conceived  on  a  huge  scale,  900  feet 
long,  with  two  covered  compart- 
ments each  400  feet  in  length  and 
separated  by  a  concrete  firewall. 
This  arrangement  makes  it  possible 
to  store  gasoline  and  other  highly 
inflammable  materials  in  one  com- 
partment while  the  other  is  filled 
with  miscellaneous  cargo,  without 
increasing  the  insurance  costs. 

The  new  terminal  is  fitted  with 
the     most     modern     and     scientific 


mechanism  for  handling  and  stack- 
ing cargo.  The  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Sante  Fe  are  making  joint  use 
of  the  tracks  on  both  the  land  and 
water  sides  of  the  new  Richmond 
facility,  giving  the  terminal  two 
transcontinental  rail  connections,  in 
addition  to  its  water  and  highway 
connections. 

Complete  steamer  connections  are 
now  being  arranged  for.  The  Nelson 
line,  the  first  coastwise  company, 
to  make  Richmond  a  regular  port  of 
call,  is  already  delivering  and  re- 
ceiving cargo  there  twice  a  week. 
Ships  of  the  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference  have  agreed  to  include 
Richmond  in  their  schedules  as 
soon  as  tonnage  is  developed  to 
justify  them  in  making  calls  there. 
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spring  of   1929. 
plant  is  only  one  of  many 


PACIFIC  CC-^ST  FISHING  FLEETS 
1  maintaining  the  sea  fishing  fleets  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  industries 
part  of  the  fishing  fleet  assembled  for  overhaul  at  the  Fishing  Vessel  Owners'  Marine  Ways, 


,ny  m  tne  Puget  Sound  district  devoted   to    fishing    fleets.   The    Coliiinbia    River   district.    Grays   Harbor, 
-■■■-  '■-"-    -r  ,i     R,,,    ,h„   c'      Francisco   Bav  district,   the  Bay  of  Monterey,  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  district,  and  the  Port  of  San 
nr.'o  airsh^ri'k"    actli';    The    endency    both  Tn  construction  and  in  e^uipmeAt,  is  strongly  toward  larger,  faster,  and  a  better-equipped 
^Lfffor  deep*eafishing7  and  the  experience  is  that  the  business  ofdeepsea  fishing  warrants  the  larger  expenditures  for  better  eqmpment. 


Complete  Text  of  a  Remarkable  Document  Which  Proves 

Pacific  Coast  World  Leadership  m  Cooperative  tftort 

to  Provide  Safety  for  Cargo  Handhng  and 

Stevedoring  Operations  Aboard  Ship 


SECTION  1. 
Scope 
Rule  1  This  Code  applies  to  all  cargo  handling  and 
stevedoring  operations  aboard  ship  and  covers  all  oper- 
ftLns,  per^sons,  employees,  employers,  and  ve-els  in- 
cluded under  the  Federal  Longshoremen  s  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  in  the  States  of  the  Pacific 

Coast.  ,  „ 

Purpose  and  Exceptions 

Rule  2  The  purpose  of  this  code  is  to  provide  reason- 
able minimum  requirements  for  safety  of  life,  limb, 
and  health.  In  cases  of  practical  difficulty  or  unneces- 
sary hardship  an  employer  may  make  exceptions  from 
the  literal  requirements  of  this  code,  or  permit  the  use 
of  other  devices  or  methods,  but  only  when  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  equivalent  protection  is  provided  Any 
exceptions  for  an  employer  shall  be  referred  first  to 
his  District  Code  Committee;  if  the  proposed  exception 
is  approved  by  his  committee,  it  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  General  Chairman  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Safety  Code 
Committee,  who  shall  take  a  referendum  vote  by  mail  ot 
the  entire  Code  Committee.  Special  port  or  district  rules 
can  be  adopted  by  the  Code  Committee  by  means  of 
the  same  procedure  provided  for  employer  "exceptions 

abovG 

Mandatory  and  Advisory  Requirements 

Rule  3.  The  word  Shall  is  to  be  understood  as  man- 
datory and  the  word  Should  as  advisory. 

SECTION  2    RESPONSIBILITIES  AND   DUTIES 

UNDER  THE  CODE 
Rule  201.  The  vessel,  its  owner,  master,  and  officer 
in  charge  shall  be  severally  and  jointly  responsible  for 
the  safe  condition  of  the  ship's  gear  and  equipment,  and 
for  the  competency  of  any  ship's  officer  or  member  of 
the  crew  who  may  engage  in  operations  covered  by  this 
code.  They  shall  provide,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  be 
under  their  control,  a  safe  working  place  upon  the  ves- 
sel for  all  operations  carried  on  upon  it. 

Rule  202.  The  stevedoring  contractor  is  responsible 
for  the  proper  and  safe  condition  of  all  stevedoring  gear 
supplied  by  it,  and  for  the  competency  of  foremen  and 
other  persons  supplied  by  it  in  charge  of  operations. 

Rule  203.  The  duties  of  the  General  Foreman  are: 
To  see  that  all  gear  is  in  apparent  good  safe  working 
condition  during  the  stevedoring  operations.  He  is 
in  charge  of  all  stowage  and  handling  of  cargo.  He 
.should  see  that  stevedoring  operations  are  carried  on 
in  a  safe  manner.  Where  conditions  warrant,  and  he  is 
not  in  immediate  touch  with  his  superior  officers,  he 
should  stop  work  if  necessary  to  avoid  accidents. 

Rule  204.  The  duties  of  the  Gang  Foreman  are:  To 
be  in  direct  charge  of  his  gang,  to  supervise  all  the 
stevedoring  operations  in  connection  therewith  and 
see  that  all  work  is  done  in  a  safe  manner.  He  shall 
report  promptly  to  the  general  foreman  any  defect  in 
the  gear  or  any  unsafe  working  condition.  In  the  event 
that  the  gang  foreman  or  hatch  tender,  upon  discovery 


of  defective  gear,  should  find  it  impossible  to  get  m 
touch  immediately  with  the  general  foreman,  he  shall 
himself  stop  work,  if  necessary,  until  the  general  fore- 
man shall  have  had  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the 
situation. 

Rule  205.  The  duties  of  the  Hatch  Tender  or  Gang- 
wavman  are:  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  deck 
stevedoring  operations  and  be  capable  of  rigging  booms, 
derricks,  and  other  deck  gear  for  the  proper  hoisting  or 
moving  of  cargo.  ,      ,j    •     „„„ 

Before  commencing  to  hoist  cargo,  he  should,  m  con- 
junction with  the  gang  foreman,  see  that  the  boom  top- 
ping lifts  and  boom  guys  are  properly  secured  and  the 
saveall  made  fast;  that  the  space  from  the  hatch  coam- 
ings to  the  ship's  side  is  clear  for  working  cargo  and 
the  hatch  beams,  strongbacks,  fore  and  afters,  and 
hatch  covers  stowed  on  deck  in  a  safe,  orderly  manner; 
and  inspect  generally,  as  far  as  possible,  all  running 
gear  for  any  defect  or  unsafe  working  condition. 

He  shall  see  that  the  cargo  is  properly  slung  before 
being  hoisted,  and  shall  control  the  movements  of  slmg- 
loads  or  drafts  bv  positive  signals  to  the  winch  driver. 
He  should  keep  the  slingload  or  draft  in  sight  when  be- 
ing moved,  and  warn  all  persons  in  danger  of  being 
injured  by  the  movement  of  cargo.  Whenever  operations 
are  suspended  or  terminated,  he  shall  see  that  the  hatch 
covers  are  on,  or  safety  lines  are  stretched  around 
hatch  coamings,  and  rope  stretched  across  side  rail 
opening  or  side  rails  properly  shipped,  if  the  appliances 
are  supplied  by  the  vessel,  or  unless  the  duty  has  been 
assumed  by  the  vessel.  He  shall  be  held  responsible, 
together  with  the  gang  foreman,  for  the  safety  of  the 
men  during  the  operations. 

Rule  206.  The  duties  of  the  Winchdriver  are:  To  se,e 
before  starting  hoisting  operations  that  the  winch  is 
free  from  water,  that  the  cargo  fall  is  in  good  order 
and  properly  secured  to  the  winch  drum,  and  that  the 
winch  is  in  good  order,  reporting  any  defects  to  the 
gang  foreman.  He  shall  take  signals  only  from  the 
hatch  tender,  if  a  hatch  tender  is  used,  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  winch,  and  shall  at  all  times  operate  the 
winch  or  winches  in  a  safe  manner.  If  the  winches  are 
not  properly  oiled,  he  shall  report  same  to  his  fore- 
man. When  leaving  winch  unattended,  he  shall  see  that 
the  steam  is  turned  off. 

Rule  207.  The  duties  of  the  Longshoremen,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  presented  elsewhere  in  this  code,  shall  be 
to  use  the  safety  devices  provided,  to  practice  the  safety 
methods  prescribed,  and  to  cooperate  in  all  that  makes 
for  safety. 

SECTION  3.  GENERAL  SAFETY  RULES 
Rule  301.  All  gears  and  friction  drives,  wherever 
located,  should  be  completely  encased.  Where,  in  the 
case  of  gears,  this  is  impracticable,  a  band  guard  should 
be  provided  with  'side  flanges  extending  inward  beyond 
the  root  of  the  teeth. 

Rule  302.  Where  there  is  a  spoke  hazard,  the  spokes 
should  always  be  covered  on  exposed  side. 
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Rule  303.  All  sprocket  wheels,  wherever  located, 
should  be  completely  encased. 

Rule  304.  All  projecting  set  screws  on  moving  parts 
should  be  removed,  or  countersunk  or  headless  set 
screw  should  be  used.  No  part  of  the  set  screw  should 
project  above  the  surface. 

Rule  305.  Shaft  keys,  unless  enclosed  by  the  hous- 
ing of  the  machine,  should  be  flush  or  protected  with 
cylindrical  safety  sleeves,  or  completely  enclosed. 

Rule  306.  Shields  or  screens  should  be  provided  which 
will  prevent  contact  with  crank,  connecting  rod,  valve 
rod,  steam  jam  cylinder  or  other  moving  parts. 

Rule  307.  Removal  of  existing  protective  appliances 
during  stevedoring  operations  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Rule  308.  If  tools,  materials,  appliances,  or  any  gear 
are  at  any  time  found  to  be  out  of  repair,  defective,  or 
in  any  way  unsafe,  employees  shall  report  the  same 
to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  work  immediately. 

Rule  309.  Where  an  edge  of  cargo  or  of  a  landing  plat- 
form is  exposed  and  there  is  danger  of  falls  of  persons, 
the  edge  should  be  guarded  by  a  life  line. 

Rule  310.  Winches,  conveyors,  belts,  and  all  driving 
gears  may  be  lubricated  while  in  motion  only  when 
this  can  be  done  by  means  of  suitable  contrivances, 
without  danger. 

Rule  311.  Lubricating  and  oiling  while  a  machine  is 
in  motion  may  be  done  only  by  persons  authorized  to 
do  so.  __ 

Rule  312.  Cleaning  of  machine  parts  may  be  done  only 
while  the  machine  is  not  in  motion. 

Rule  313.  Chains  shall  not  be  repaired,  even  tempor- 
arily, by  bolting  two  links  together  or  by  the  use  of 
wire. 

Rule  314.  Employees  shall  do  everything  possible  to 
prevent  fires.  Smoking  is  prohibited. 

Rule  31.5.  Entering  dark  holds,  decks,  or  compart- 
ments without  a  light  is  prohibited. 

Rule  316.  Naked  lights  are  prohibited  in  stevedoring 
operations  aboard  ship. 

Rule  317.  Each  company  shall  promulgate  and  enforce 
a  rule  that  drunkenness  will  not  be  tolerated.  No  em- 
ployee or  employer  or  representative  of  employing 
stevedore  or  ship  who  has  any  contact  with  stevedore 
operations  shall  be  allowed  to  go  to  work,  or  continue 
at  work,  if  under  influence  of  liquor. 
SECTION  4.  GENERAL  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Reporting  of  Injuries 
Rule  401.  Whenever  an  injury  occurs,  the  foreman  in 
charge  shall  see  that  the  injured  party  is  given  prompt 
and  immediate  attention.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
injured  man,  if  physically  able,  to  report  any  injury, 
however  trivial,  to  the  Foreman  immediately. 
First  Aid 
Rule  402.  An  approved  first-aid  kit  shall  always  be 
immediately  available  when  and  where  operations  are 
being  carried  on.  The  first-aid  kit  shall  be  in  charge  of. 
and  maintained  fully  stocked  by,  a  designated  atten- 
dant who  shall  be  trained  to  render  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured. The  first  aid  attendant  should  always  be  avail- 
able to  give  immediate  assistance.  One  or  more  stretch- 
ers shall  be  available  at  places  where  operations  are 
being  carried  on,  to  be  furnished  by  the  vessel  or  by 
the  dock  operators. 

Rule  403.  At  each  major  port  there  shall  be  provided 
by  some  appropriate  port  organization,  facilities  for  the 
formation  of  a  first  aid  corps,  and  for  the  training  of 
persons  employed  who  wish  to  qualify  to  render  first 
aid. 


Rule   404.   Notices   shall   be   exhibited   in   prominent 
positions  at  every  dock,  or  wharf,  stating: 

(a)  The  position  of  the  first  aid  kit,  and  the  name  of 
the  person  in  charge  thereof. 

(b)  The  telephone  number  of  emergency  hospital  or 
ambulance  service. 

(c)  Name,   address,   and  telephone  number  of   com- 
pany's physician  and  hospital. 

Rule  405.  One  or  more  life  buoys  for  the  rescue  of 
drowning  persons  shall  be  maintained  at  each  dock. 
Clean  Drinking  Water 
Rule  406.  At  all  places  where  operations  are  being 
carried  on,  good  drinking  water  in  covered  clean  uten- 
sils or  devices  shall  be  conveniently  available. 
Toilets 
Rule  407.  At  least  one  conveniently  accessible  toilet, 
either  on  board  the  vessel  or  on  the  wharf  or  other 
place  where  the  vessel  is  moored,  shall  be  available  at 
all  times  for  the  use  of  every  person  engaged  in  the 
operations.  Such  toilets  shall  be  kept  clean  and  in  good 
order. 

Decks,  Floors  and  Passage  Ways 
Rule  408    All  decks,  floors,  and  other  places,  where 
persons  are  engaged  in  the  operations,  shall,  as  tar  as 
possible,  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust,  litter,  and 
slipperiness.  . 

Rule  409.  Grease,  oils,  etc.,  spilled  where  stevedoring 
operations  are  being  carried  on  shall  be  immediately 
sanded  to  protect  footing  until  cleaned  up. 

Rule  410.  General  foremen  shall  not  permit  opera- 
tions on  or  in  ship's  decks,  holds,  or  other  places  unless 
adequately  lighted.  ,,,,,, 

Rule  411.  One  or  more  lights  shall  be  kept  burning 
on  the  dock  near  the  gangplank  or  other  entrance  to  the 
ship  after  dark  while  ship  is  tied  up  to  dock. 

Rule  412.  Passageways  on  dock  shall  be  kept  clear 
from  tackle  end  of  ship's  gear  to  shed,  to  give  ample 
room  for  hooking  or  landing  loads  or  drafts,  except 
when  working  cars  direct  to  or  from  ship. 

Rule  413.  Where  men  are  to  be  required  to  work  ma 
space  below  a  deck  where  cargo  is  stowed,  the  said 
cargo  in  said  deck  shall  be  so  stowed  as  to  have  clear 
space  of  three  feet  around  hatch  coaming  of  said  deck 
for  handling  hatch  covers. 

Access  to  Vessels 
Rule  414.  When  a  ship  is  lying  at  a  dock,  there  shall 
be  provided  at  all  times  a  safe  means  of  going  to  and 
from  the  ship  consisting  of  a  gangplank  or  other 
equally  adequate  method.  All  persons  going  to  and  from 
the  ship  must  use  this  equipment.  "Short-cuts"  over  side 
via  cargo  slings,  save-alls,  moving  conveyors,  etc.,  are 
prohibited. 

Rule  415.  Where  a  gangplank  is  reasonably  practic- 
able, a  gangplank  not  less  than  22  inches  wide  shall 
be  provided  and  properly  secured  to  the  ship.  Such 
gangplank  shall  be  provided  with  a  two-rail  railing  on 
each  side;  such  railing  shall  be  not  less  than  three  and 
one-half  (812)  feet  high;  the  upper  and  lower  rails 
to  consist  of  wood,  taut  ropes  or  chains  or  other  equally 
safe  devices. 

Rule  416.  In  other  cases  a  ladder  shall  be  provided 
which  shall  be  of  sound  material,  of  adequate  length, 
and  properly  secured  to  prevent  slipping. 

Rule  417.  If  a  ship,  boat,  or  other  vessel  is  along- 
side any  other  ship,  boat,  or  other  vessel,  and  persons 
employed  are  required  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  a 
safe  means  or  access  shall  be  provided  by  the  ship, 
boat  or  other  vessel  which  has  the  higher  freeboard. 
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Rule  418.  When  working  barge,  scow,  raft,  or  log 
boom  alongside  ship,  a  Jacobs  ladder,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, properly  secured,  shall  be  provided  and  used  toi 
each  separate  unit  of  operation. 

Hold  Ladders 
Rule  419.  Ladders  shall  be  provided  in  all  holds  where 
employees    are    engaged     in     stevedoring     operations 
Where  it  is  impracticable  to  use  a  ladder,  an  equivalent 
safe  means  of  escape  shall  be  provided. 

Rule  420.  Ship's  ladders  providing  entrance  to  and 
exit  from  holds  shall  be  kept  in  repair  and  in  safe  con- 
dition. 

Rule  421.  Hold  ladders  shall  be  kept  clear,  and  no 
cargo  stowed  within  six  inches  from  inside  rungs  of 
ladders.  If  cargo  is  so  stowed  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
use  permanent  hold  ladders,  portable  ladders  shall  be 
provided  and  properly  secured. 

Winch  Operations 
Rule  422.  A  place  provided  for  winch  drivers  to  stand 
or  sit  shall  be  kept  in  good  order  and  all  means  taken  to 
prevent  slipping  and  falling  of  seat  of  driver. 

Rule  423.  The  ship's  gear  should  be  so  rigged  as  to 
protect  the  winch  driver  against  swinging  loads. 

Rule  424.  All  winches  operating  with  a  single  lever 
shall  be  counterbalanced  by  a  weight  properly  secured. 
Rule  425.  Extensions  on  operating  levers  of  winches, 
of  substantial  material,  where  necessary,  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  ship,  and  securely  attached  to  the  regular 
lever. 

Noxious  Cargo 
Rule  426.  Longshoremen  shall  wear  (a)  approved 
goggles  when  handling  cargo  liable  to  injure  or  irritate 
the  eyes;  (b)  respirators  of  an  approved  type  when 
handling  cargo  liable  to  injure  or  irritate  the  respira- 
tory passages  and  lungs. 

Rule  427.  When  such  goggles  and  respirators  are  re- 
quired, same  shall  be  provided  by  employer. 

Rule  428.  Strict  care  should  be  exercised  when  enter- 
ing holds  that  have  been  recently  fumigated. 
SECTION  5.  SAFE  PRACTICES 
(a)  Preparation  of  Hatch  and  Decks  for  Cargo 
Handling  Operations 
Rule  501.  No  cargo  shall  be  worked  through  a  section 
of  a  hatch  unless  the  strongback  of  section  adjacent  to 
uncovered  portion  of  hatch  is  bolted  to  hatch  coamings, 
or  otherwise  secured  or  removed. 

Rule  502.  No  cargo  shall  be  hoisted  from  hatch  until 
hatch  covers  and  strongbacks  are  off  and  stowed  clear 
of  working  gear,  except  such  cargo  as  must  be  removed 
to  clear  beams. 

Rule  503.  Strongbacks  and  hatch  covers  shall  be  so 
.stowed  as  not  to  interfere  with  a  safe  walkway  for 
hatch  tenders  from  rail  to  hatch  coaming,  and  so  that 
drafts  or  gear  cannot  tip  same  into  hatches  or  over 
ship's  side. 

Rule  504.  Foremen  or  hatch  tenders  shall  personally 
supervise  the  taking  off  or  placing  of  hatch  covers, 
.strongbacks  and  beams. 

Rule  505.  When  employees  are  below,  they  shall  stand 
in  the  clear  while  strongbacks,  hatch  beams  and  hatch 
covers  are  being  taken  out  or  put  in  place. 

Rule  506.  Dunnage  shall  not  be  handled  over  the 
heads  of  longshoremen. 

Rule  507.  Where  temporary  deck  stage  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  or  unloading  ships,  such  stage  shall 
be  strongly  built  and  securely  fastened. 

Rule  508.  When  it  is  necessary  to  work  cargo  on  a 
skeleton  deck,  safe  decking  must  be  provided  unless  the 
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workmen  can  work  safely  from  the  cargo  stowed  below 
such  skeleton  deck. 

Rule  509.  Employees  shall  never  ride  strongbacks  or 
beams;  nor  shall  they  unnecessarily  walk  or  climb  upon 
them  while  in  place. 

Rule  510.  When  working  cargo  over  a  deck  load  a  safe 
walkway  shall  be  provided  for  the  hatch  tender  from 
rail  to  coaming. 

Rule  511.  Deck  loads  shall  be  so  stowed  as  not  to  in- 
terfere  with   safe   operation   of  winches   or  to   permit 
loose  material  falling  into  hatches  or  overside. 
(b)  Rigging  of  Ship's  Gear  for  Cargo 
Handling  Operations 
Rule  512.  Longshoremen  should  not  be  hoisted  aloft 
except  by  hand  power;  booms  should  be  lowered  to  deck 
for  changing  gear,  or  making  necessary  repairs. 

Rule  513.  The  winch  fall  should  be  so  wound  that  the 
lever  shall  have  the  same  direction  of  operation  as  the 
load  being  handled.  Winches  hereafter  constructed 
shall  be  made  so  that  they  can  be  operated  as  above 
recommended. 

Rule  514.  The  boom  guys  and  preventers  should  be 
kept  as  far  away  from  the  heel  of  the  boom  as  possible, 
but  not  past  the  line  of  the  fall.  They  shall  be  made 
fast  so  as  to  divide  the  strain  on  both.  Preventers 
should  be  made  fast  around  the  head  of  the  boom  in- 
dependent of  all  other  fastenings. 

Rule  515.  Measures  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  steam 
from  or  to  any  crane,  winch  or  other  appliance  ob- 
scuring any  part  of  the  decks,  gangways,  stages,  wharf, 
or  other  place,  or  otherwise  hindering  or  injuring  any 
person  employed  in  the  operations. 

(c)  Handling  of  Cargo  and  Practices  Incidental  Thereto 
Rule  516.  Riding  cargo  hook  is  prohibited;  however  m 
emergencies,  and  under  safe  working  conditions,  spec- 
ially prepared  slings  may  be  ridden  in  and  out  of  the 
holds,  under  the  order  and  direct  supervision  of  the 
foreman. 

Rule  517.  Sling  loads  shall  not  be  held  suspended  over 
men's  heads,  either  on  dock  or  ship;  standing  or  work- 
ing under  hanging  loads  is  prohibited. 

Rule  518.  No  cargo  shall  be  loaded  or  unloaded  by  a 
fall  or  sling  at  any  intermediate  deck  unless  either  the 
hatch  at  that  deck  is  safely  covered,  or  a  secure  landing 
platform  of  a  width  not  less  than  that  of  one  section 
of  hatch  coverings,  has  been  placed  across  the  hatch. 

Rule  519.  Blocks,  crow  bars,  chain  slings,  and  other 
heavy  equipment  shall  not  be  thrown  from  dock  to 
ship's  hold  or  from  deck  to  dock. 

Rule  520.  While  working  cargo  which  may  shift  or 
roll  on  workmen,  the  cargo  shall  be  secured  or  blocked. 
Rule  521.  All  cargo  raised  by  hoisting  gear  shall  al- 
ways be  carefully  secured  against  falling  or  spreading. 
Rule  522.  In  hoisting  lump  coal  or  similar  bulk  cargo 
in  baskets,  tubs,  etc.,  containers  should  not  be  filled 
above  the  rim. 

Rule  523.  When  assisting  to  steady  or  land  a  load, 
longshoremen  should  not  stand  between  the  load  and 
any  fixed  object,  and  shall  always  face  the  load.  Loads 
shall  not  be  lifted  from  cars  or  docks  when  men  are 
standing  between  load  and  ship. 

"Rule  524.  When  using  a  bull  line  to  move  cargo,  the 
longshoremen  should  stand  out  of  the  bight,  and  clear 
of  the  throw  of  the  lead  and  hook. 

Rule  525.  A  sling  load  or  draft  shall  not  be  lifted  with 
a  chain  having  a  kink  in  it.  A  chain  shall  not  be  short- 
ened by  wiring  or  tieing  (See  also  Rule  313). 

Rule   526.     Each   employer   shall   employ   for   every 
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hatch  or  set  of  winches  being  operated  a  signal  man, 
gangwayman,  or  hatch  tender.  (See  also  hatch  tenders' 
duties— Rule  205). 

Rule  527.  The  riding  of  moving  conveyors,  other  than 
of  mechanical  stevedores,  escalators,  or  other  devices  es- 
pecially designed  for  transportation  of  men,  is  strictly 
prohibited.  Such  special  devices  as  are  permissible  for 
transporting  men  in  and  out  of  vessels,  may  be  riddeii 
only  when  the  driver  is  at  the  controls  and  can  stop 
the  device. 

Room  528.  Two  men  shall  be  required  on  a  log  boom 
for  each  unit  of  operation.  Life  lines  shall  be  furnished 
hanging  overside  to  water's  edge. 

Rule  529.  Men  trimming  bulk  cargo  are  to  be  checked 
in  and  out  of  the  hold. 

Rule  530.  Electric  trimmers  used  for  bulk  cargo  con- 
taining explosive  dust  shall  be  disconnected  from  con- 
ductors before  being  lowered  into  hold  of  ship;  the 
electric  current  shall  be  kept  shut  off  while  conductors 
are  being  secured  to  or  disconnected  from  the  trimmers. 
Rule  531.  When  men  are  working  in  the  square  of  the 
hatch,  bales  of  cotton,  wool,  cork,  gunny  bags,  or  other 
similar  articles  shall  not  be  hoisted  by  hooks  attached 
to  the  bands  or  fastenings  of  such  bales. 

(d)  Preparation  of  Hatch  and  Deck  At 
Suspension  of  Cargo  Handling 
Rule  532.  When  work  in  a  hatch  is  finished  for  the 
day,  upper  deck  hatch  covers,  or  approved  night 
hatches,  shall  be  on,  or  safety  lines  stretched  around 
the  hatch  coamings.  (See  Rule  205).  Manholes  and 
other  deck  openings  should  be  protected  in  a  safe  man- 
ner. (Effective  July  1,  1930). 

SECTION  6.  SHIP'S  GEAR 
Rule  601.  All  bridles  for  removing  strongbacks  or 
beams  from  hatch  coamings  shall  be  of  sufficient  length 
so  that  strongbacks  can  be  hooked  on  without  necessit- 
ating climbing  out  on  them  to  do  so;  shackles  or  toggles 
are  recommended  in  place  of  hooks  for  handling  strong- 
backs. 

Rule  602.  All  boom  guys  and  gin  blocks  shall  be 
secured  by  shackles. 

Rule  603.  When  deck  loads  of  lumber  extend  above 
the  bulwarks,  there  should  be  a  pennant  of  sufficient 
length  to  preclude  sending  a  workman  down  ship's  side 
to  secure  or  release  the  boom  guy  from  the  deck  ring 
bolt. 

Rule  604.  The  ship  shall  furnish  a  sufficient  number 
of  anproved  topning  lift  stoppers  where  necessary  for 
safel"  shifting  derrick  topping  lifts. 

Rule  605.  Cargo  booms  should  be  tested  and  have  ap- 
proved canacity  plainlv  marked  in  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner and  place,  preferably  at  the  heel  of  the  boom. 

Rule  606.  Cargo  falls  or  ship's  hoisting  gear  shall  not 
be  used  to  move  railroad  cars  on  docks. 

Rule  607.  Hatch  rollers  shall  be  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  firmly  attached  or  secured  to  hatch  coam- 
ings. 

Rule  608.  Broken,  split,  or  ill  fitting  hatch  covers 
shall  at  once  be  discarded  or  repaired.  All  hatch  covers, 
and  fore-and-aft  and  thwart-ship  beams  shall,  insofar 
as  they  are  not  interchangeable,  be  kept  plainly  marked 
to  indicate  the  deck  and  hatch  to  which  they  belong  and 
their  position  therein,  and  a  licensed  ship's  officer 
should  be  present  and  responsible  for  the  proper  cov- 
ering and  uncovering  of  all  hatches. 

Rule  609.  Adequate  hand  grips  shall  be  provided  on 

all  hatch  covers,  having  regard  to  their  size  and  weight. 

Rule  610.  Deflectors  shall  be  used  on  openings  from 

ships  emitting  waste  water  or  matter  interfering  with 


the   operations,   or   affecting  the   health   of   longshore- 
men. 

Rule  611.  Inspection  of  ship's  cargo  gear  should  be 
made  by  the  ship's  crew  before  gear  is  used  for  steve- 
doring "operations.  The  crew  should  give  all  assistance 
possible  to  maintain  properly  ship's  cargo  gear  while 
in  use. 

SECTION  7.  STEVEDORING  GEAR 

Rule  701.  Wire  bridles  shall  have  a  covering  of  mar- 
line, rubber  hose  or  other  suitable  protection  for  men's 
hands  over  hook-splice. 

Rule  702.  Savealls  shall  be  stretched,  hung  and  safely 
secured  to  vessel  and  dock,  in  line  with  each  hatch 
when  general  cargo  is  being  worked. 

Rule  703.  If  tools,  materials,  appliances,  or  any  gear 
are  at  any  time  found  to  be  out  of  repair,  defective,  or 
in  any  way  unsafe,  men  shall  report  the  same  immed- 
iately to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Rule  704.  Stevedoring  gear  shall  be  carefully  inspect- 
ed by  a  designated  and  competent  employee  before  be- 
ing issued  for  use  in  stevedoring  any  ship.  Any  unsafe 
or  doubtful  gear  shall  be  discarded,  marked,  and  so 
placed  that  it  cannot  be  used  by  longshoremen. 


International  Lightliouse 
Conference 

'HE  first  International  Lighthouse  Conference 
that  has  ever  been  held  met  in  London  in  -July  on 
the  invitation  of  Trinity  House,  the  English 
Lighthouse  Authority.  Trinity  House  is  an  organiza- 
tion with  a  long  record  of  high  achievement  in  the 
lighthouse  work  of  the  world.  It  holds  a  charter  grant- 
ed in  1514,  and  it  has  carried  out  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant lighthouse  engineering  works,  such  as  the 
building  of  the  lighthouses  on  Eddystone  Rock  and 
Bishop  Rock.  It  has  included  among  its  engineers  Smea- 
ton  and  Douglas,  and  on  the  governing  board,  known 
as  the  Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House,  have  been 
many  of  the  noted  men  of  England. 

The  conference  included  representatives  of  the  light- 
house authorities  of  24  countries  and  also  of  a  number 
of  local  lighthouse  organizations  and  interested  indus- 
tries. The  conference  was  entirely  informal  and  its 
purpose  was  the  exchange  of  information  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems  affecting  lighthouse  systems;  it 
did  not  undertake  to  pass  final  judgment  on  any 
matter. 

The  Conference  was  opened  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Master  of  Trinity  House,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
and  the  Chairman  of  its  meetings  was  Admiral  Man- 
sell,  the  Deputy  Master.  Sessions  were  held  from  July 
8  to  July  12,  and  during  the  following  week  inspec- 
tion trips  were  made  to  various  works.  The  principal 
topics  of  discussion  were  lighthouse  illuminants,  unat- 
tended lighting  systems,  aerial  lights,  floating  aids  to 
navigation,  including  lightships  and  buoys,  lighthouse 
structures,  fog  signals,  radio  beacons,  and  other  relat- 
ed matters.  Much  interesting  information  was  pre- 
sented, both  in  formal  papers  submitted  in  advance 
and  in  discussion  at  the  Conference.  The  proceedings 
will  be  published  by  Trinity  House. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States  were: 
George  R.  Putnam,  Commissioner  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington;  J.  T.  Yates,  superintendent  of  the  Third 
Lighthouse  District,  New  York;  and  H.  W.  Rhodes, 
superintendent  of  the  Eighteenth  Lighthouse  District, 
San  Francisco,  all  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company  Organizes  Subsidiary; 
Second  Line  Also  To  Enter  Field 

Bv  Andrew  Farrell 


CANOES,  schooners, steamships, 
airplanes  —  those  four  words 
summarize  the  development  in 
communication  among  the  islands 
of  the  Hawaiian  group.  Prior  to  the 
coming  of  white  men,  travel  be- 
tween the  islands,  no  doubt  re- 
stricted enough  at  best,  was  by  out- 
rigger canoes,  craft  so  slow  and 
toilsome  that  they  were  used  large- 
ly for  war  and  little  in  errands  of 
peace.  With  the  political  unification 
of  the  group  by  Kamehameha  the 
Great,  inter-island  hostilities  ceased ; 
and  the  arrival  of  white  men  in 
larger  and  larger  numbers  soon 
placed  sailing  vessels  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  archipelago.  As  was 
indicated,  these  craft  were  prin- 
cipally schooners,  which  were  more 
serviceable  than  were  square-rigged 
vessels,  inasmuch  as  one  leg  or  the 
other  of  a  round  voyage  was  a  beat 
to  windward  against  the  northeast 
trades.  Steamers  followed;  and  for 
seventy-five  years  or  so  they  en- 
joyed a  virtual  monopoly  of  busi- 
ness. Now  come  airplanes,  two  com- 
panies, Inter-Island  Airways,  Lim- 
ited, and  Hawaiian  Airways   Com- 


pany, Limited,  having  been  organ- 
ized to  open  aerial  service  between 
Honolulu  and  the  outlying  islands 
of  the  group  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber of  this  year. 

Of  the  two  corporations,  Inter- 
Island  Airways  is  of  primary  inter- 
est to  readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view because  it  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  long-established  and  w  e  1 1- 
known  Inter-Island  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  of  Honolulu,  which 
in  turn  is  closely  associated  with 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company. 
No  doubt  there  are  elsewhere  in  the 
world  affiliated  steamship  and  air- 
plane lines;  it  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  there  are  many, 
and  the  coordination  in  Hawaii 
should  be  of  some  little  interest. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  im- 
provements made  in  its  fleet  by  the 
Inter-Island  within  recent  years, 
communication  between  the  islands 
of  Hawaii  has  remained  relatively 
slow.  A  hundred-mile  voyage  from 
Honolulu  to  Ahutini  on  the  island 
of  Kauai,  for  example,  has  required 
ten  hours — not  because  the  new 
steamers,    such    as     the     excellent 


Waialeale  were  unable  to  make  bet- 
ter time,  but  because  of  the  condi- 
tions of  business  and  navigation. 
Sailings  are  naturally  in  the  eve- 
ning, in  order  that  no  business  day 
is  lost;  and  the  hours  of  departure 
and  arrival  are  determined  not  so 
much  by  the  speed  of  vessels  as  by 
the  desirability  of  arriving  and  de- 
parting by  daylight,  or  not  too  long 
before  or  after.  Furthermore  ves- 
sels must  remain  at  island  ports  for 
at  least  a  day,  and  frequently  more; 
and  the  volume  of  business  has  not 
justified  daily  sailings  to  each 
island.  In  quite  a  few  cases,  indeed, 
the  service  of  the  Inter-Island  has 
been  materially  in  excess  of  re- 
quirements; and  the  company  could 
have  increased  its  earnings  mater- 
ially by  dispatching  fewer  vessels 
and  by  filling  them  fuller  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight.  On  the  other 
hand  the  commercial  interests  of 
Hawaii  are,  for  a  small  archipelago, 
extensive  and  important;  and  faster 
and  faster  transportation  of  passen- 
gers, mails  and  freight  has  been  in- 
sistently demanded.  Consequently 
the  two  aviation     companies     will 


Map  of  the  H 


Islands  showing  locations  of  airports  and  air  routes.   Note   the   emblem   of   the   Inter-Island   Airways,    fo 
giving  wings  to  the  house  flag  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
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meet  an  immediate  need;  they 
should  prosper,  especially  after  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  capabilities.  Instead 
of  losing  two  or  three  days  on  a 
trip  to  Honolulu,  a  plantation  man- 
ager of  Kauai,  for  example,  may 
lose  no  more  than  a  day;  and  an  ex- 
ecutive of  a  Honolulu  pineapple 
company  may  go  to  his  fields  on 
Molokai  or  Lanai  in  the  morning 
and  return  in  the  afternoon.  That 
has  been  possible  heretofore,  but 
only  on  specially  chartered  planes, 
since  there  vifas  no  regular  service. 

In  its  announcement  the  Inter- 
Island  Airways  has  promised  the 
operation  of  two  Sikorsky  twin- 
motored  "amphibian"  planes  on  two 
routes,  Honolulu-Molokai-L  a  n  a  i- 
Maui-Hilo  and  Honolulu-Kauai,  be- 
ginning November  17.  Only  a  semi- 
weekly  service  to  Kauai  is  contem- 
plated at  first,  with  departures  from 
Honolulu  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
mornings  —  that  is,  on  alternate 
days  from  steamer  sailings — and  re- 
turn to  Honolulu  in  the  afternoons 
of  the  same  days.  Lying  isolated  to 
the  west  of  Honolulu,  Kauai  does 
not  offer  the  business  that  is  to  be 
found  to  the  east,  where  four 
islands  can  be  served  by  one  route. 
Consequently  the  Honolulu-Molokai- 
Lanai-Maui-Hilo  service  will  be 
much  more  frequent,  with  depart- 
ures from  Honolulu  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
mornings  and  return  in  the  same 
afternoons. 

Hours  will  become  almost  min- 
utes. Instead  of  spending  ten  hours 
on  a  steamer,  the  passenger  bound 
to  Kauai  will  spend  an  hour  and  fif- 
teen minutes  on  an  airplane.  Hilo 
will  be  three  hours  or  less  from 
Honolulu,  instead  of  fourteen.  One 
likes  to  speculate  on  what  Kame- 
hameha  would  have  thought  of  that. 

Should  the  Inter-Island  Airways 
receive  a  mail  contract,  a  daily  ser- 
vice, with  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional planes,  would  be  expected. 
The  company's  first  overtures  for  a 
mail  contract  met  with  a  refusal  by 
the  postoffice  department.  This  ac- 
tion, although  disappointing  to  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  is  not  so  arbitrary 
as  it  might  appear.  Since  sailings 
from  Honolulu  are  in  the  evening 
and  airplane  departures  will  be  in 
the  morning,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
plane  would  find  that  little  mail 
had  accumulated  since  the  night 
before,  and  mail  that  had  gone  by 
steamer  in  the  preceding  evening 
would  be  at  its  destination  ere  the 
plane  took  off  from  Honolulu.  But 
there  are   not,   on  the  other  hand, 


Stanley  C.  Kennedy,  general  manager  of 
Inter-Island  Airways,  Honolulu. 


daily  steamship  sailings;  and  con- 
sequently the  planes  would  afford 
a  greatly  improved  mail  service  out- 
ward from  Honolulu,  and  a  still 
more  improved  service  inward,  since 
in  many  instances  replies  to  corres- 
pondence could  be  received  in  Hon- 
olulu the  same  day.  At  the  present 
time  a  letter  mailed  in  Honolulu  on 
Saturday  is  taken  by  the  steamship 
Waialeale  Sunday  night  to  Kauai, 
arriving  Monday  morning;  and  a 
reply  cannot  be  received  in  Hono- 
lulu before  Wednesday  morning.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  to  be  an- 
ticipated that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
will  demand  and  eventually  will  re- 
ceive air  mail.  Small  though  the 
population  is,  the  interests  of  the 


Arthur  H.   Armitage,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer  of   Inter-Island   Airways. 


islands  are  relatively  far  more  im- 
portant than  those  of  many  main- 
land communities  that  have  long 
had  air  mail  service.  Particularly 
are  the  Honolulu  newspapers  con- 
cerned. At  the  present  time  three 
issues  of  the  Star-Bulletin  and  four 
of  the  Advertiser  are  received  on 
Kauai  Monday  morning;  and  that, 
as  is  quite  apparent,  discourages 
circulation.  Daily  delivery  of  news- 
papers to  the  outlying  islands  would 
not  only  help  the  papers  themselves, 
but  it  would  also  unify  the  senti- 
ment of  the  islands,  and  would  bind 
them  together  in  a  way  they  never 
have  been  bound. 

Hawaiian  Airways  contemplates 
opening  a  service  in  September  or 
earlv  October  with  two  tri-motor 
Fokker  planes;  and  daily  service  to 
Kauai  and  to  Hilo  is  promised  im- 
mediately, with  daily  service  to 
Maui  as  soon  as  possible.  This  cor- 
poration is  affiliated  with  the  Stan- 
dard Airlines  and  the  Aero  Corpor- 
ation of  California,  both  of  which 
are  represented  on  the  board  of 
Hawaiian  Airways  by  the  follow- 
ing: Jack  Frye,  president  of  Aero 
Corporation  and  Standard  Airlines; 
Paul  E.  Richter.  vice  president  of 
both  companies;  Nathan  Newby,  at- 
torney and  director  of  both  compan- 
ies; William  G.  McAdoo,  former  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  and  director 
of  both  companies. 

It  would  seem  that  of  the  compet- 
ing companies  Inter-Island  Airways 
has  an  immediate  advantage.  Its  af- 
filiation with  the  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  established  shops  of 
the  Inter-Island  are  open  for  ma- 
chine work;  of  more  consequence 
are  the  branches  and  agencies  of 
the  Inter-Island  throughout  the 
whole  archipelago,  which  easily  can 
assume  representation  of  the  air- 
ways without  additional  expense, 
and  can  book  passengers  one  way 
by  plane  and  another  by  steamer — 
what  the  steamship  company  loses 
the  airplane  company  gains;  and 
any  mail  sent  by  airplane  is  merely 
a  transfer  from  one  Inter-Island 
pocket  to  another.  Nevertheless,  the 
Hawaiian  Airways  will  make  a  spir- 
ited fight;  and  the  outcome  will  be 
worth  watching. 

Stanley  C.  Kennedy,  son  of  James 
A.  Kennedy,  late  president  of  the 
Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, is  general  manager  of  Inter- 
Island  Airways.  Besides  being  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  island  trans- 
portation, due  to  long  service  with 
the  Inter-Island,  he  is  also  an  avi- 
(Continued  on  Page  29,  Blue  Form) 
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An  Analysis  of  the  Causes  of  Damage  to  California  Perishables  in  Maritime 
Transit  and  Some  Suggestions  for  Protection  of  These  Cargoes 

By  David  W.  Dickie 


IN  the  first  installment  of  this 
paper  we  set  forth  the  causes  for 
spoilage  of  fresh  fruit  and  veg- 
etables in  transit  and  analyzed  the 
atmospheric  conditions  that  tend  to 
encourage  these  causes.  In  this  in- 
stallment we  shall  consider  some  of 
the  practical  applications  of  this 
analysis  to  the  problems  of  the 
operator. 

Cold  Storage 

Commodities  that  are  high  in 
carbohydrates  and  low  in  proteins 
practically  always  have  to  be  car- 
ried in  cold  storage;  and  their 
sensitiveSiess  to  spoiling  by  fer- 
mentation is  almost  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  this  ratio.  For  example 
the  ratio  of  carbohydrates  to  pro- 
tein in  bananas  is  17.7  to  1 ;  oranges 
14.1  to  1;  onions  6.4  to  1.  Onions 
are  just  at  the  border  line  where  it 
is  oftan  a  question  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  putting  them  in  cold  stor- 
age. In  fact  they  have  been  carried 
successfully  in  ventilated  holds 
where  the  conditions  have  not  vio- 
lated the  physical  laws  behind  the 
picture. 

Under  carbohydrates  we  noted 
that  one  of  the  byproducts  of  the 
ripening  of  fruit  in  transit  was 
carbon  dioxide.  This  gas  must  be 
gotten  rid  of  either  at  certain  in- 
tervals found  by  experience,  which 
commonly  means  every  six  hours, 
or  by  the  continuous  process  in 
which  fresh  air  is  constantly  being 
substituted  for  the  vitiated  air  in 
the  storage  chamber.  Hence  the  air 
content  of  the  storage  space  must 
be  changed  at  intervals  if  proper 
carriage  is  to  be  maintained. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  tempera- 
ture within  the  storage  space  has 
been  maintained  at  40  degrees  and 
it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
carbon  dioxide.  As  before,  the  out- 
side air  is  at  81  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, 86.5  per  cent  humidity,  and 
76.3  degrees  dew  point.  Should  we 
permit  this  air  to  enter  the  storage 
space  where  the  cargo  and  air  are 
at  40  degrees,  the  dew  point  will 
fall  to  36.3  degrees  provided  the 
humidity  is  maintained  at  86.5  per 
cent.  With  the  deposit  of  moisture 
on  cargo  and  on  cooling  coils,  the 
humidity  will  also  drop.  When  the 
humidity  gets  down  to  60  per  cent, 


the  dew  point  will  have  fallen  to 
27.74  degrees  Fahrenheit;  so  that 
if  moisture  is  to  be  prevented  from 
depositing  on  the  cargo  the  cooling 
pipes  should  be  installed  in  a  sep- 
arate compartment  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  27.74  degrees.  If  these 
pipes  are  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  16  or  17  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, moisture  in  the  air  will  de- 
posit on  the  pipes  until  the  air  is 
in  proper  condition  for  introduction 
to  the  cold  storage  rooms. 

The  air  in  the  separate  chamber 
should  not  be  released  into  the 
cold  storage  chamber  until  it  is  at 
the  proper  temperature  and  of  the 
correct  humidity  to  suit  the  particu- 
lar commodity  under  refrigeration; 
and  the  air  when  in  such  condi- 
tion should  be  circulated  by 
means  of  fans  or  other  mechanical 
contrivance.  Therefore  it  is  up  to 
the  engineer  in  charge  to  keep  con- 
stant check  not  only  on  tempera- 
ture but  also  on  humidity.  Humidity 
is  measured  by  the  Sling  psychro- 
meter  and  full  instructions  for  its 
use  are  given  in  the  dew  point  and 
humidity  tables  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather 
Bureau  No.  235.  under  the  head  of 
Psychrometric  Tables  by  Charles 
F.  Marvin,  obtainable  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Inert  Gas  Methods 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  method 
of  keeping  fruit  without  refrigera- 
tion in  an  inert  gas  was  worked 
out;  but  apparently  due  to  the  cost 
of  the  gas  nothing  came  of  it.  The 
gas  used  by  the  experimenter  was 
nitrogen,  which  stopped  the  process 
of  ripening  of  the  fruit  at  the  point 
where  the  immersion  in  the  gas 
took  place. 

There  is  a  question  whether  ripe 
fruits  will  retain  their  flavors  in 
nitrogen  gas.  In  the  case  of  fruits 
that  have  to  be  picked  green,  like 
bananas  and  pears,  the  flavor  is  not 
developed  until  the  fruit  is  ripe;  so 
almost  without  question  if  the  nitro- 
gen gas  method  of  preserving  fruit 
does  not  have  some  deleterious  ef- 
fect such  as  permitting  the  fruit 
to  soften  it  would  be  suitable  for 
bananas  and  pears. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nitrogen 


as  compared  with  air  is  0.96758. 
So,  while  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
nitrogen  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  fruit,  the  law 
of  diffusion  causes  the  released 
nitrogen  to  mix  with  the  surround- 
ing air.  This  means  that  consider- 
ably more  volume  of  pure  nitrogen 
has  to  be  released  for  a  specified 
space  to  displace  the  air.  The  ex- 
cess diluted  gas  must  be  permitted 
to  escape. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer 
to  the  laboratories  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  experiments  are 
now  in  progress  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  carrying  bananas  by 
this  method. 

In  June  1923  Edward  IVIilani  of 
San  Francisco  took  out  a  patent  on 
a  method  of  storing  fresh  food  pro- 
ducts against  deterioration  for  a 
predetermined  period  of  time.  This 
consists  of  packing  the  said  pro- 
duce in  a  container,  then  consuming 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  within  the 
container  by  burning  alcohol  with- 
in the  container  to  form  therein  an 
inert  gas,  then  during  the  consum- 
ing of  the  oxygen  applying  and 
hermetically  sealing  a  cover  to 
said  container.  The  composition 
of  ethyl  alcohol  is  C.H,,  0  H  and  it 
burns  without  smoke  or  residue 
forming  water  (H,,0)  and  carbon 
dioxide  (CO.,).  The  specific  gravity 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  1.52932  as  com- 
pared with  Air=l ;  so  that  in  burn- 
ing the  alcohol  the  carbon  dioxide 
has  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  bottom 
and  drive  off  the  air  and  the  re- 
maining nitrogen  in  the  container. 
This,  however,  is  again  modified  by 
the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases.  It  is 
necessary  to  use  deodorized  alcohol 
in  order  not  to  spoil  the  flavor  of 
the  fruit. 

Mr.  Milani  states  that  packing 
the  fruit  in  carbon  dioxide  does  not 
do  away  with  the  requirement  of 
being  put  in  cold  storage.  He  ex- 
hibited some  strawberries  that  had 
been  packed  eighteen  days,  and  they 
looked  very  attractive  indeed. 

It  would  appear  at  first  glance 
that  the  exhaust  gases  from  the 
smoke  stack  and  from  the  internal 
combustion  engines  of  the  ship 
could  be  purified  and  used;  but  the 
cost  of  purifying  the  gases  is  more 
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than  the  cost  of  the  purified  gas 
bought  in  the  market.  Also  the  plant 
necessary  to  purify  the  gases  would 
take  up  too  much  space  in  the  ship. 
From  the  above  chemical  and 
physical  picture  we  will  analyze  the 
process  of  decay  of  the  various 
cargoes  mentioned  and  the  proceed- 
ure  necessai'y  to  carry  them  safely 
or  what  should  be  necessary  to  "in- 
sure proper  care  and  custody  of  the 
cargo  in  question." 

Bananas 

In  the  first  stages  after  fertiliza- 
tion, the  changes  in  the  young  fruit 
resemble  those  in  the  leaf;  a  variety 
of  acids,  tannius,  and  sometimes 
starch  then  accumulate,  and,  ultim- 
ately, as  the  fruit  becomes  ripe, 
carbohydrates  and  fruit  ethers  or 
aromatic  substances  are  formed  and 
the  bitter,  acid,  or  astringent  taste 
disappears  together  with  the 
starch. 

The  banana  may  be  considered  a 
typical  starchy  fruit.  During  ripen- 
ing there  is  an  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  a  considerable  conver- 
sion of  the  starch  into  sugar.  Thus 
Prinsen-Geirligs  found  during  six 
days  the  amount  of  starch  decreased 
from  .31  to  9  per  cent,  the  cane 
sugar  rose  from  0.8  to  13.6  per 
cent,  and  the  invert  sugar  from  0.25 
to  8.3  per  cent.  The  presence  of  oxy- 
gen is  necessary  for  ripening.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  the 
starch  remains  intact. 

A  careful  study  of  the  enzymes 
present  in  extracts  of  bananas  gath- 
ered at  different  stages  of  ripening 
has  been  made  by  Tallerice.  The 
catalytic  enzyme  which  decomposes 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  very  active 
in  the  green  fruit  but  weakens  as  it 
ripens.  Diastase  is  only  active  in 
the  green  fruit  or  at  the  beginning 
of  ripening:  it  then  disappears.  In- 
vertase  is  absent  during  the  green 
stage;  the  amount  rapidly  increases 
during  ripening;  and  then  gradu- 
ally disappears.  A  proteoclastic  en- 
zyme is  evident  during  the  ripening 
and  likewise  vanishes.  iWaltase  is 
not  present  at  any  period. 

During  ripening  the  skin  of  the 
banana  changes  from  green  to  yel- 
low, deep  brown,  and  finally  black; 
the  fruit  is  then  fully  ripe.  This 
change  is  due  to  an  oxydase  acting 
on  some  aromatic  substance  liberat- 
ed from  glucoside.  The  black  color 
is  quickly  produced  when  a  yellow 
banana  skin  is  disintegrated  by 
mincing  or  when  the  entire  skin  is 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  some  her- 
mone.  Under  natural  conditions  the 
stimulus  which  leads  to  blackening 
is  given  from  within  the  fruit  by 


the  liberation  of  the  characteristic 
ester  of  the  banana,  which  acts  as 
a  powerful  hermone. 

Banana  Stowage 

Turning  now  to  the  instructions 
issued  by  the  shipper,  we  will  hook 
up  the  chemical  analysis  with  the 
instructions. 

1.  Bananas  must  be  raised  three 
inches  above  the  deck  with  grating 
dunnage  to  permit  free  circulation 
of  air  under  the  fruit. 

2.  Compai'tments  are  to  be  pre- 
cooled  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit; 
and  this  temperature  will  be  main- 
tained 48  hours  prior  to  loading. 
The  vessel  will  endeavor  to  main- 
tain a  delivery  air  temperature  of 
56  degrees  while  loading. 

3.  Lowest  delivery  air  tempera- 
ture after  hatches  are  closed  should 
be  56  degrees,  and  for  no  reason 
whatever  should  it  go  under  56  de- 
grees. It  can  be  kept  at  56  de- 
grees until  return  air  temperature 
shows  58  degrees  ?nd  then  raised 
while  keepincr  the  delivery  air  tem- 
perature at  58  degrees  steadily  with 
fans  working  at  full  capacity. 

Some  shippers  demand  12  to  12^2 
degrees  Centigi-ade  (53.6  to  54.5 
decrees  Fahrenheit.) 

4.  Air  must  be  changed  at  least 
four  times  in  24  hours  (6-hour 
change)  for  a  period  of  at  least  15 
minutes  e^ch  time  and  the  speed  of 
fans  regulated  to  keen  delivery  air 
temperature  at  56  degrees  while 
changing  air. 

Some  shipners  demand  a  constant 
air  change  throughout  the  voyage, 
and  this  process  is  undoubtedly  the 
best. 

5.  Coils  may  be  used  for  pre- 
cooling  but  must  not  be  used  while 
the  fruit  is  on  board. 

( Note :  Bananas  may  be  carried  for 
five  or  si.x  days  in  cool,  properly 
ventilated  spaces,  but  the  above  in- 
st'"iictions  are  for  long  voyages,  16 
to  20  days  in  cold  storage.) 

As  bananas  contain  48.9  per  cent 
of  water,  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  contraction  or  expansion  of 
the  water  therein ;  otherwise  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  fruit  will 
be  injured.  Consequently  the  tem- 
perature and  variations  thereof  are 
stressed  all  through  the  instruc- 
tions. 

The  circulation  of  the  air  through 
the  stowage  serves  two  purposes — 
that  of  carrying  off  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  fermentation  that 
takes  place  in  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  during  transit,  and  the  equal- 
izing of  the  temperature  through- 
out the  cargo  space.  Unless  the  air 
is  circulated,  the  temperature  will 
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be  maintained  properly  in  parts  of 
the  cargo  while  in  air  locked  parts 
there  will  be  a  local  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. This  explains  the  emphasis 
laid  on  placing  dunnage  under  and 
around  the  cargo. 

The  changing  of  the  air  at  least 
four  times  in  24  hours  or  continu- 
ously is  to  get  rid  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  gas  that  is  one  of  the  by- 
products of  the  fermentation  that 
takes  place  while  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing in  transit  and  to  get  rid  also  of 
the  characteristic  ester  that  emin- 
ates  from  the  interior  of  the  ban- 
ana and  causes  the  skin  to  blacken. 

The  prohibition  against  using  the 
cooling  coils  within  the  holds  in- 
sures against  the  introduction  of 
excess  moisture  in  the  cargo  space. 
The  air  is  cooled  by  the  outside 
coils  before  being  introduced  and 
the  cooling  of  the  air  precipitates 
the  moisture  on  the  coils,  leaving 
the  air  reasonably  dry.  The  return 
air  temperature  acts  as  a  guide  to 
the  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  hold. 

All  of  the  above  instructions  are 
in  connection  with  the  carrying  of 
bananas  in  refrigerated  holds  and 
have  been  worked  out  carefully  to 
avoid  the  losses  that  have  occurred 
in  the  past. 

As  bananas  are  one  of  the  fruits 
that  can  be  handled  by  the  nitrogen 
gas  method,  extensive  experiments 
would  be  justifiable  at  the  present 
time,  as  it  is  now  possible  to  get 
nitrogen  gas  in  steel  bottles  com- 
pressed to  2000  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  a  free  gas  capacity  of  204 
cubic  feet.  The  cost  runs  as  low  as 
$1.50  per  100  cubic  feet,  and  even 
lower  when  the  quantities  used  are 
large. 

It  would  appear  at  first  glance 
that  if  the  holds  were  insulated  the 
nitrogen  gas  could  be  used  for  two 
purposes,  cooling  and  arresting  the 
process  of  fermentation;  and  the 
refrigeration  machinery  could  be 
omitted. 

The  Stuart  Oxygen  Company  of 
San  Francisco  released  a  bottle  of 
nitrogen  into  the  atmosphere  with 
the  following  results: 

Temperature  of  the  bottle  and  gas 
compressed  to  2000  pounds  pressure 
was  76  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  temperature  of  the  gas  flow- 
ing from  the  valve  on  the  bottle 
varied  according  to  velocity  of  exit 
from  plus  60  degrees  down  to  minus 
5  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  have 
the  crew  equipped  with  oxygen 
masks  when  the  holds  were  opened; 
(Continued  on  Page  25,  Blue  Form) 
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More  Speed  and  Less  Fuel  at  Little  Cost 


FOR  some  years  Amei'ican  oper 
ators,  with  and  without  govern- 
ment aid,  have  been  running 
Shipping  Board-built,  9-  to  10-knot 
steamers  in  competition  with  12-  to 
14-knot  modern  motorships.  Natu- 
rally this  kind  of  competition  has 
directed  their  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  increasing  the  speed  and 
efficiency  of  their  steamers,  and 
many  proposals  have  been  made  to 
this  end. 

A  recent  suggestion  made  by  the 
Washington  Iron  Works  of  Seattle 
to  a  Seattle  naval  architect  initi- 
ates a  novel  method  of  increasing 
power  and  speed  at  low  installa- 
tion costs  and  with  very  good  fuel 
economy. 

The  steamer  in  question  is  of  the 
so-called  8800-ton  class  and  is 
equipped  with  an  ordinary  triple 
expansion  engine  of  the  standard 
Shipping  Board  type  and  size  for 
this  class  of  vessel,  developing 
about  2800  indicated  horsepower. 
All  auxiliaries  are  steam  driven. 
With  the  existing  plant  in  first- 
class  condition  the  vessel  is  able  to 
make  approximately  10  knots  at  sea 
in  good  weather. 

Her  owners  desired  to  transform 
her  into  a  IS^i-knot  cargo  liner 
with  the  least  possible  outlay  of 
capital. 

The  Washington  Iron  Works  sug- 
gested that,  after  fairing  the  lines 
slightly  at  the  stern,  the  necessary 
additional  power  could  be  obtained 
by  installing  two  700  brake  horse- 
power Washington-Estep  diesel  en- 
gines (one  on  either  side  of  the  pre- 
sent main  engines)  fitted  to  burn 
fuel  oil  and  directly  connected  to 
electric  generators;  power  from 
these  generators  to  be  applied  to 
the  main  shaft  through  an  electric 
motor;  all  the  auxiliaries  to  be 
changed  to  electric  drive;  conden- 
sate to  be  used  as  cooling  water  for 
the  diesels;  and  feed  water  to  be 
heated  by  diesel  exhaust. 

They     figure     these     machinery 
changes  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of 


less  than  $200,000  and  that  the  over- 
all fuel  economy  on  such  plant 
would  be  less  than  0.7  pound  of 
fuel  oil  per  shaft  horsepower  hour 
for  all  purposes. 

This  scheme  has    a    number    of 
very  practicable  advantages. 

For  conversion  purposes  it  pro- 
vides additional  power  at  low  cost. 
For  operating  it  provides  two  en- 
tirely independent  means  of  propul- 
sion in  a  single  screw  job.  In  the 
case  of  a  shut-down  of  one  or  both 
diesels  or  of  the  electric  plant,  the 
steam  plant  takes  charge.  In  the 
case  of  boiler  or  steam  engine  fail- 
ure the  diesel-electric  plant  picks 
up  the  job. 

The  cruising  radius  would  be  in- 
creased on  account  of  better  fuel 
economy. 

Stand-by  fuel  consumption  on 
boilers  could  be  practically  elimin- 
ated, as  the  diesel-electric  plant 
would  provide  ample  power  for 
maneuvering  and  for  harbor  work. 
In  the  case  of  the  particular  ves- 


sel involved  in  this  suggestion,  it  is 
estimated  that  this  conversion 
would  enable  her  to  make  an  addi- 
tional round  trip  each  year  and 
that  the  fuel  savings  plus  the  in- 
creased earnings  would  very  quick- 
ly amortise  the  cost. 
"  This  proposal  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one  and  is  applicable  to  a  very 
large  fleet  of  steam  vessels,  particu- 
larly in  our  American  merchant 
marine.  Undoubtedly  a  standard- 
ized equipment  for  such  conver- 
sions given  an  opportunity  for  in- 
stallations covering  many  similar 
cargo  boats  could  be  manufactured 
and  installed  at  figures  very  much 
lower  than  those  which  would  have 
to  be  obtained  for  converting  a  sin- 
gle ship. 

Shipowners  can  obtain  from  the 
revolving  loan  fund  of  the  Shipping 
Board  at  low  interest  rates  75  per 
cent  of  the  capital  necessary  for 
such  improvements  in  their  vessels, 
and  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
there  is  food  for  much  study  and 
research  in  this  suggestion. 


British  Liner  Construction 


By  R.  C.  W.  Courtney 


LTHOUGH  a  great  many  ru- 
mors are  in  circulation  as  to 
^the  intentions  of  the  Cunard 
and  White  Star  lines  to  build  four 
mammoth  record  breakers  for  the 
transatlantic  service,  no  definite 
announcement  has  as  yet  been  made 
by  either  company.  The  White  Star 
has,  however,  placed  an  order  with 
its  regular  builders,  Harland  and 
Wolff,  for  a  60,000-ton  liner  to  be 
called  Oceanic;  but  this  vessel  has 
long  been  projected;  in  fact,  P.  A. 
S.  Franklin,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany, stated  before  the  control  of 
the  White  Star  Line  passed  out  of 
American  hands  that  the  order  was 
under  consideration  even  then.  Very 
little  has  been  made  public  regard- 
ing the  ship  except  that  she  is  to 


be  equipped  with  electric  drive,  and 
it  was  recently  announced  in  the 
British  daily  press  that  all  work 
had  been  suspended  as  the  design 
was  being  altered  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing the  speed  owing  to  the  in- 
itial success  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  new  liner  Bremen. 

Whilst  public  attention  has  been 
fixed  on  the  possibilities  of  these 
proposed  liners,  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  a 
40,000-ton  flier  on  the  stocks  ap- 
pears to  have  been  overlooked.  This 
fine  ship  has  been  given  the  name 
of  Empress  of  Britain  and  is  being 
built  on  the  Clyde  by  John  Brown 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  builders  of  the  Cun- 
arder's  Lusitania,  Aquitania,  and 
the  battle  cruiser  Hood.  Construc- 
tion is  proceeding  apace  in  order  to 
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enable  her  to  enter  the  Atlantic 
service  at  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  season  in  1931 ;  and  she 
should  be  completed  long  before 
the  Oceanic.  Brief  particulars  have 
been  announced,  the  length  being 
750  feet  with  a  beam  of  97  feet  6 
inches,  and  although  the  speed  has 
been  given  as  25  knots,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  figure  will  be  con- 
siderably exceeded  in  service. 

The  power  plant  is  to  consist  of 
high  pressure  turbines  driving 
quadruple  screws,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  special  steel  is  be- 
ing adopted  for  the  topsides  and 
deck  structure.  This  Martinel  steel, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  heat-treated 
steel  combining  the  workability  of 
ordinary  mild  steel  with  a  greatly 
increased  elastic  strength  and  has 
been  used  for  a  number  of  years 
by  the  Blue  Funnel  Line  in  the 
construction  of  all  its  new  ships. 

Another  important  Canadian-Pa- 
cific liner  is  the  Empress  of  Japan, 
also  under  construction  on  the 
Clyde  at  the  neighboring  Fairfield 


yard,  and  destined  for  the  trans- 
pacific service,  calling  at  Honolulu 
en  route.  The  tonnage  in  this  case 
will  be  about  25,000  gross  with 
30,000  shaft  horsepower  on  twin 
screws,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  bronze  propellers  which 
have  recently  been  cast  in  London 
are  so  far  the  largest  of  their  type 
to  be  made,  the  casting  weight  be- 
ing 35  tons  apiece. 

There  are  very  few  other  British 
liners  at  present  on  the  stocks  of 
over  15,000  tons  gross  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  20,000  ton  motor 
driven  Winchester  Castle  now 
building  at  Belfast  for  the  South- 
ampton to  South  Africa  service  of 
the  Union  Castle  Line. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  several  contracts  of  a  very  im- 
portant nature  will  shortly  be 
placed,  and  in  order  to  provide 
suitable  accommodation  for  the  new 
liners  when  ready,  the  Southern 
Railway  of  England  is  pushing  on 
with  the  construction  of  new  deep 
water  quays  at  Southampton  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


What  is  the  Non-stop  Record! 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  Pacific  Mar- 
ine Review  there  was  published 

an  account  of  a  record  nonstop 
run  for  a  diesel  engine.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  in  publishing  this  ac- 
count, we  had  overlooked  some  pre- 
vious records  and  our  attention  has 
been  directed  to  an  even  more  re- 
markable nonstop  run  of  15  months, 
or  457  days,  made  by  a  130-horse- 
power,  2-cylinder,  De  La  Vergne 
diesel  engine  in  the  Municipal  Elec- 
tric Plant  at  Ashland,  Kansas. 

This  run  started  at  2  P.M.  Octo- 
ber 24,  1924,  and  was  completed  at 
-2  P.M.  January  24,  1926.  A  service 
engineer  had  thoroughly  inspected 
all  parts  that  could  be  inspected 
during  the  operation  on  January 
5,  1926,  and  everything  was  found 
to  be  in  running  condition.  But  it 
was  decided  to  end  the  run  on  Jan- 
uary 24  and  to  remove  and  clean 
the  pistons  and  rings  as  a  matter  of 
precaution. 

On  March  5,  1925,  during  this 
run,   one   fuel   injection   valve  was 


removed  and  changed  without  stop- 
ping the  engine.  The  fuel  iniection 
valve  in  the  other  cylinder  was  not 
changed  during  the  entire  run.  The 
engine  was  off  the  line  twice  dur- 
ing the  run,  on  December  26.  1925, 
for  a  change  of  the  exciter  belt,  and 
on  October  28,  1925.  when  it  ran  80 
minutes  without  load  except  for 
station  lights  and  plant  auxiliaries. 
On  Mav  15,  1925,  the  oil  ring  on  No. 
1  crank  stopped  up  with  dirt  and 
the  crank  pin  box  got  hot.  The  oper- 
ating men  devised  a  way  to  clean 
the  pin  without  stopping. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  run  the 
following  parts  were  renewed:  Two 
overflow  regulating  levers,  one  gov- 
ernor swivel,  and  two  fuel  pump 
cams.  The  pistons  were  removed  and 
cleaned,  the  crank  pin  and  wrist  pin 
bearings  tested,  and  the  exhaust  in- 
let and  fuel  pump  valves  ground. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  makers 
and  users  of  diesel  engines  to  these 
nonstop  run  records,  and  will  be 
very  glad  to  publish  notice  of  any 
other  unusual  runs  afloat  or  ashore. 


THE  steamship  Chilore  arrived 
at  the  coaling  station  at  Cristo- 
bal from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on 
May  5,  1929,  with  a  cargo  of  20,069 
tons  of  coal.  This  establishes  a  new 


The  shipment  of  20,069  tons  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  cargo  of 
coal  ever  shipped.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  record  for  the  largest  cargo 
of  any  kind  ever  handled  through  a 
port  of  the  Canal.  The  tanker  Wil- 
liam Rockefeller,  transiting  the 
Canal  on  October  27,  1922,  carried 
22,000  tons  of  crude  oil. 

In  handling  the  cargo  from  the 
Chilore  arriving  May  5,  1929,  the 
coaling  plant  established  a  new  rec- 
ord for  rapid  handling  for  this  ship. 
The  actual  discharging  time  was  22 
hours  and  45  minutes,  compared 
with  the  previous  best  record  of  23 
hours  and  5  minutes  for  handling 
20,038  tons  arriving  by  the  Chilore 
on  February  29,  1928.  The  cargo  of 
May  5.  1929,  was  discharged  by  3 
unloader  towers;  the  tower-hours 
amounted  to  66  hours  and  25  min- 
utes, and  the  rate  of  discharge  av- 
eraged over  302  tons  per  tower  per 
hour.  The  aggregate  rate  of  dis- 
charge for  the  22  hours  and  45  min- 
utes of  actual  discharging  time  was 
slightly  over  882  tons  per  hour. 
This  is  the  fastest  rate  of  discharge 
yet  attained  for  the  Chilore,  though 
this  rate  has  been  exceeded  on  other 
vessels  of  the  Ore  Steamship  Line 
carrying  smaller  cargoes.  The  fast- 
est rate  of  discharge  yet  attained 
for  all  vessels  was  in  the  discharge 
of  the  Bethore  on  January  8,  1929, 
when  8586  tons  of  coal  were  unload- 
ed in  8  hours  and  50  minutes  by  3 
unloader  towers  working  26^  2  tow- 
er-hours, an  average  of  324  tons  per 
tower-hour.  The  rated  capacity  of 
these  towers  is  250  tons  per  hour. 
— Panama  Canal  Record. 


record  for  cargo  of  coal  received  in 
one  shipment  at  the  plant,  exceeding 
by  14  tons  the  cargo  of  20,055  tons 
brought  to  the  plant  by  the  same 
vessel  on  June  21,  1926. 


TRADE  LITERATURE 
The    Sharpies    Super    Centrifuge 

for  Diesel  Fuel  and  Lubricating  Oil 
is  the  subject  of  a  very  attractive 
catalog  recently  published  by  The 
Sharpies  Specialty  Company  of 
Philadelphia. 

Safe  Oil  Purification  on  Land 
or  Sea  is  the  slogan  which  brings 
this  booklet  to  the  fore.  The  cata- 
log first  of  all  sets  forth  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Sharpies  Super  Centri- 
fuge and  follows  this  up  with  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  methods  of 
purifying  fuel  and  lubricating  oils 
for  marine  purposes.  Fine  coated 
stock  is  used  for  the  book  and  it 
contains  many  photographs  of 
power  plants  afloat  and  ashore 
which  are  kept  in  prime  condition 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Sharpies 
super  centrifuge. 

Copies  of  the  catalogue  may  be 
had  on  request  to  the  head  office  or 
to  its  branches  in  all  leading  cities. 
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Workboats  and  Their  Power  Plants 


Diesel^Electric  Caterpillar  Towboats 


THE  Standard  Unit  Navigation 
Company  of  St.  Louis  has  in- 
stalled a  new  system  of  river 
transportation  on  the  Cumberland 
River  in  Tennessee.  Electrically 
propelled  towboatswith  a  newcater- 
pillar  drive  are  used  to  move  barge 
trains  up  and  down  the  river  haul- 
ing freight.  The  towboats  were 
built  bv  the  Nashville  Bridge  Com- 
pany of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
the  electrical  equipment  designed 
and  furnished  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

These  small  diesel-electric  tow- 
boats,  which  draw  only  about  2  or 
3  feet  of  water,  act  as  switch  en- 
gines and  collect  the  barges  from 
shipping  points  along  the  smaller 
streams.  The  "trains"  or  fleets  of 
barges  are  then  towed  to  distant 
points  by  larger  towboats  of  simi- 
lar or  other  design. 

As  the  barge  fleet  travels  up  or 
down  a  river,  one  of  the  smaller 
towboats  detaches  a  barge  from  the 
fleet  and  takes  it  to  a  dock,  where 
it  may  pick  up  another  barge  and 
attach  it  to  the  fleet.  This  can  be 


Two  Standard  Unit  shallow   draft  bargi 


done  without  stopping  the  barge 
fleet.  Wireless  telephones  eventual- 
ly will  connect  the  towboats. 
"  These  towboats  have  diesel-elec- 
tric drive.  The  diesel  engines  on  the 
smaller  boats  have  a  fuel  consump- 
tion at  full  load  of  about  three  gal- 
lons of  oil  per  hour,  which  means 
a  fuel  bill  of  approximately  only 
18  cents  an  hour. 


The  caterpillar  drive  on  each  side 
of  the  towboats  consists  of  a  chain 
with  blades  attached  in  a  manner 
resembling  the  method  of  attach- 
ing buckets  on  a  chain  conveyor. 
Separate  motors  operate  the  two 
caterpillar  drives  on  each  towboat. 
By  reversing  these  drives,  the  tovr- 
boats  can  be  turned  around  in  their 
own  length.  No  rudder  is  necessary 


tug   and 
for   the 
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as  the  boat  is  controlled  perfectly 
by  the  caterpillar  drive.  Because 
of  their  small  draught,  the  smaller 
towboats  can  reach  docks  which 
have  been  unavailable  to  steam- 
boats, with  their  deeper  draught. 

Each  barge  can  be  loaded  through 
side  doors,  or  through  panels  in  the 
roof.  They  are  coupled  together  in 
long  lines,  in  single  file  or  two  or 
three  abreast.  A  special  form  of 
coupler  is  used  which  resembles 
coupIer.s  of  raihvay  cars.  Although 


the  ends  of  the  barges  couple  snug- 
ly together,  the  trains  are  quite 
flexible  and  are  capable  of  making 
sharp  bends  because  of  a  movable 
pontoon  at  one  end  of  each  barge. 

Two  sizes  of  barges  are  used.  The 
larger  ones  have  a  capacity  equiva- 
lent to  three  to  five  standard  rail- 
road freight  cars,  and  the  smaller 
ones  a  capacity  equal  to  one  to 
three  freight  cars  according  to 
draught  obtainable. 


A  Small  Diesel  Yaclit 


yacht  have  already  given  a  fine  ac- 
count of  themselves  in  approximate- 
ly 1500  miles  of  sea  travel. 

The  accommodations  provided  are 
unusual  in  a  boat  of  this  size.  The 
large  living  room  in  the  deckhouse, 
as  well  as  the  staterooms,  has  an 
atmosphere  of  spaciousness  and 
quiet  restfulness  not  often  found  in 
boats  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
There  are  three  double  staterooms 
with  bath,  two  toilets,  and  a  shower. 
The  hull  is  completely  double 
planked  with  mahogany. 

The  Saga  is  equipped  with  a 
searchlight,  radio  direction  finder, 
radio  receiver,  and  signal  gear.  Her 


rE  illustrate  herewith  the 
new  yacht  Saga  built  by 
Julius  Peterson,  Nyack,  New 
York,  to  the  designs  of  Cox  &  Ste- 
vens for  Charles  Payson  of  New 
York  City. 

This  yacht  is  typical  of  a  number 
of  fast,  small  diesel  yachts  now- 
building  or  recently  completed  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  She  has  an  over- 
all length  of  88  feet  9  inches,  a 
beam  of  15  feet,  and  a  draft  of  4 
feet  9  inches.  She  is  powered  with 
two  8-cylinder  Winton  diesels  of  the 
new  type  which  at  full  power  drive 
her  at  a  speed  of  18  statute  miles 
an   hour.   These   engines    and     the 
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JVC  view   of  Saga   on   trials   running 
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miles  an  hour.  Left,  8-cyIinder  Win- 
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diesel  of  the  new  type,  two  of  which 
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installed    in    the    Saga.      Below,    two 
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iton-engined  craft,  a  Ca-adian  Coast 
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rd  patrol  boat  for  Great  Lakes  Ser\'- 

ice. 

and    an    American    pleasure   cruiser. 

auxiliary  power  and  lighting  plant 
consists  of  a  Winton  Model  W-2  6- 
cylinder  gasoline  engine,  connected 
to  a  10-kilowatt  electric  generator. 
She  is  equipped  with  electrical 
driven  fresh  water  pumps  and  sani- 
tary pumps  and  has  a  Kelvinator 
automatic  refrigerator  and  cabinet. 
Her  windlass,  towing  winch,  and 
boat  hoists  are  all  electrically  oper- 
ated. Comfortable  quarters  for  of- 
ficers and  crew  are  fitted  forward. 


Automatic  Refrigeration  on 
Pleasure  Boats 


1CELESS  refrijreration  as  plea- 
sure boat  equipment  is  beginning 
to  reach  the  interesting  phase  of 
development  where  it  is  an  integral 
construction  factor,  as  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  Martha  Jane,  the 
palatial  $125,000  cruiser  recently 
finished  for  George  M.  Cox,  New 
Orleans  manufacturer  and  sports- 
man. 

The  boat  is  one  of  the  most  luxur- 
ious on  the  lower  Mississippi  river. 
To  make  it  an  outstanding  craft 
Commodore  Cox  and  his  architects 
studied  and  outlined  with  infinite 
care  everv  detail  that  would  help 
achieve  that  end.  The  refrigeration 
problem,  vitally  important  on  craft 
in  the  hot  lower  stretches  of  the 
Mississippi,  received  early  attention 
and,  because  of  the  shallow  draft  of 
the  boat,  economy  of  space  and 
lightness  of  equipment  compelled 
extreme  care.  The  result  was  that 
while  the  ship  was  still  hardly  more 


than  a  skeleton  the  refrigeration 
features  were  disposed  of  by  the 
placing  of  a  Copeland  cabinet  m  the 
cook's  galley  and  making  provision 
for  the  condensing  unit  behind  the 
port  engine.  The  cabinet  is  of  the 
type  recently  installed  in  35  United 
States  submarines.  In  the  case  of 
the  Martha  Jane  the  bottom  of  the 
box  was  sawed  off  to  permit  fitting 
between  decks  but  without  reducing 
storage  or  freezing  space.  The  con- 
densing unit  is  a  Copeland  Model 
H,  twin-cvlinder,  operated  by  a  110- 
volt  direct  current  lighting  plant 
with  Willard  battery  equipment. 

The  Martha  Jane  is  60  feet  long, 
of  14  feet  beam,  powered  by  two 
200-horsepower  Sterling  motors  and 
capable  of  a  20-mile  speed.  It  has 
accommodations  for  14  passengers 
and  carries  a  crew  of  four.  All 
hoisting,  cooling,  heating,  cooking, 
pumping,  and  refrigeration  power 
is  electric. 


Aleutian  Native  Leaves  on 
Maiden  Voyage 


iNE  of  the  most  interesting  lit- 
Itle  ships  to  leave  for  Alaskan 
waters  in  recent  years  is  the 
new  M.S.  Aleutian  Native,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Kanaga  Ranch- 
ing Company  of  Seattle. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
phase  of  this  ship  is  the  fact  that 
before  she  became  the  present  pas- 
senger and  freight  ship,  she  was 
for  16  vears  the  old  fireboat  Chief, 
operating  in  the  Willamette  River, 


Portland,  Oregon.  Of  exceptionally 
heavy  construction,  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  fitted  out 
with  heavy  steam,  pumping  equip- 
ment, she  has  overall  length  of  132 
ft.,  beam  of  25  and  draft  of  9  ft. 
Rebuilding,  accomplished  at  a  cost 
of  about  $130,000,  was  done  by  the 
Lake  Union  Shipyards  in  Seattle. 

Her  power  consists  of  twin  six 
cylinder  200  hp.  Washington-Estep 
diesels.  having  a  bore  of  10  inches 


The  Martha  Jane.  60-foot  pleasure  cruiser  of  George  M.  Co 
000  craft  is  driven  by  twin  screws  and  Sterling  gasoline  en 
20  miles  an  hour. 


New  Orleans.  This  ?125,- 
ics  developing  a  speed  of 
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and  a  stroke  of  12' 2  inches.  A  two 
cylinder  44  hp.  auxiliary  Washmg- 
ton-Estep  diesel  driving  a  25  kw. 
Westinghouse  generator,  supplies 
current  to  the  deck  machinery; 
ship's  lighting  and  a  28  cell  Na- 
tional Lead  storage  battery  set.  A 
5-k.w.  Westinghouse  generator  driv- 
en bv  the  starboard  engine  provides 
lighting  when  the  main  auxiliary 
set  is  not  needed.  A  Moran  fire  and 
bilge  pump  and  a  Duro  sanitary  and 
fresh  water  pump  in  addition  to  a 
Rix  auxiliary  gasoline  driven  air 
compressor  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
engine  room  auxiliary  equipment. 
All  four  pumps  are  driven  by  West- 
inghouse D.C.  125  volt  motors. 

Two  Cunningham  cargo  winches 
driven  by  10  hp.  Westinghouse  mo- 
tors through  Cutler-Hammer  con- 
trollers are  located  forward,  and 
one  driven  by  a  5  hp.  motor  aft.  A 
fifteen  hp.  Westinghouse  motor 
drives  the  Cunningham  windlass 
forward.  Cunningham  steering  gear 
is  installed,  with  Corey  engineroom 
signals  and  navigating  equipment 
by  Max  Kuner  of  Seattle.  An  Areola 
boiler,  coal  fired,  supplies,  steam 
heat,  to  the  entire  ship.  Coolidge 
propellers  are  used. 

The  general  layout  of  the  ship  is 
typically  that  of  a  trading  schooner, 
as  she  will  carry  supplies  and  pas- 
sengers to  the  company's  posts  m 
the  farWestern  Aleutians,  1400  miles 
west  of  Ketchikan,  along  with  her 
two  sister  ships,  the  Iskum  and 
Kanaga  Native.  Quarters  for  four 
sailors  are  in  the  forecastle,  followed 
by  a  large  cargo  space.  Large  mas- 
ter's quarters,  equipped  with  toilet 
and  bath  are  just  aft  of  the  pilot 
house  with  connecting  stairway  be- 
tween. Five  staterooms,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  spring  berths,  con- 
necting toilets  and  steam  heat  are 
located  on  deck. 

The  entire  ship,  including  the 
deck  house  is  made  of  steel.  Native 
quarters  for  20  are  located  under 
the  aft  deck.  Two  heavy  masts, 
equipped  to  carry  auxiliary  sails, 
the  forward  with  two  cargo  booms 
and  the  aft  with  one,  give  her  a 
yachty  appearance.  Considerable 
attention  was  attracted  when  she 
loaded  for  her  trip  North,  and  she 
has  been  classed  as  the  finest 
equipped  ship  to  ever  sail  to  the 
Western  Aleutians.  Captain  Harold 
E.  Bowman,  president  of  the  Kan- 
aga Ranching  Company  is  taking 
the  ship  North  on  her  maiden  trip 
together  with  his  wife  and  a  party 
of  22  including  Mr.  Chas.  F.  A. 
Mann,  official  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view correspondent,  and  his  bride. 


kREDGE  reconditioning  and  re- 
Jpowering  are  among  the  major 
ship  operations  that  are  spec- 
ialized in  at  the  Clinton  plant  of 
the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation. 
Some  of  the  big  dredges  that  have 
been  in  the  plant  during  recent 
months  include  the  Mohawk.  New 
York,  Lake  Ellendale,  and  the 
Miami. 

One  of  the  largest  dredges  re- 
cently overhauled  at  the  Clinton 
Plant  was  the  Miami.  After  being 
sunk  and  wrecked  in  a  hurricane 
off  the  Florida  coast,  the  Miami 
was  towed  to  the  Clinton  plant. 
There  the  hull  was  repaired  and  an 
entire  new  power  plant  installed. 
This  included  three  water-tube 
boilers,  with  3000  square  feet  of 
heating  surface  each,  a  turbo-gen- 
erator set,  a  motor  driven  dredging 
pump  with  30-inch  suction,  com- 
plete auxiliary  machinery,  cutter 
gear,  winding  machinery,  and  the 
machinery  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  heavy  steel  spuds. 

The  Miami's  first  job  after  being 
reconditioned  was  on  the  filling  in 
of  the  Barren  Island  Airport  where 
she  pumped  some  4,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  from  the  Rock- 
away  Channel  into  the  airport  area, 
at  the  same  time  creating  a  ship 
channel  through  the  inlet.  It  was 
on  this  job  that  she  made  a  record 
of  handling  57,000  cubic  yards  of 
solids  in  one  20-hour  running  per- 
iod. Incidentally,  she  delivered  ma- 
terial 9250  feet  away  from  the 
dredge,  an  unusual  feat.  From  Bar- 
ren Island  the  Miami  moved  over  to 
Seacaucus,  New  Jersey,  to  fill  in  for 
the  huge  airport  on  the  Hackensack 
meadows. 

The  Mohawk  was  reboilered  and 
completely  rebuilt  at  the  Clinton 
yard,  after  which  she  was  operated 
under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Parkway  Commission  on  the  filling 
in  for  the  Jones  Point  Boulevard, 
connecting  Fire  Island  with  the 
mainland  of  Long  Island.  Here  she 
worked   and   filled   an   average   of 


The  dredge  Lake  Ellendale 


1000  cubic  yards  every  running 
hour.  She  was  then  shifted  to  the 
Barren  Island  airport  for  short  fill- 
ing in  behind  bulkheads  and  dikes. 
Later  she  moved  over  to  Seacaucus 
for  similar  work. 

Another  large  dredge,  the  Lake 
Ellendale,  was  recently  completely 
reconditioned  and  rebuilt  at  the 
Clinton  plant.  The  job  included 
complete  overhauling  of  the  main 
engines,  installation  of  new  pumps 
of  large  capacity,  removal  of  two 
Scotch  boilers,  reconstruction  of 
fireroom  space,  and  installation  of 
four  water-tube  boilers,  operating 
at  225  pounds  working  pressure,  al- 
teration of  superstructure,  repiping 
throughout,  and  installation  of 
Todd  oil  burning  equipment  on  the 
four  new  boilers.  The  old  cutter 
drive  arrangement  was  removed 
and  a  600  horsepower  turbine  drive 
installed.  This  drive  is  a  completely 
independent  power  plant  having  its 
own  condenser,  circulating  water 
and  air  pump.  It  drives  the  cutter 
shaft  through  reduction  gears  at  a 
speed  of  32  revolutions  per  minute. 

To  enable  the  dredge  to  excavate 
to  a  depth  of  62' feet  below  water 


of  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation. 


the  ladder  was  extended  to  a  length 
of  75  feet.  A  complete  new  set  of 
cutter  shafting  thrusts  mounted  di- 
rectly on  the  ladder  was  installed. 
An  entire  new  system  of  blocks  and 
rigging  had  to  be  provided  for 
handling  the  ladder,  which  weighs 
about  100  tons.  The  capacity  of  the 
dredge  was  increased  from  a  20- 
inch  diameter  to  a  30-inch  diameter 
suction  and  the  necessary  hull  and 
discharge  piping  were  installed  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  capacity. 

The  dredge  was  dry-docked  for 
reconditioning  of  the  bottom  which 
had  been  damaged  at  various  times 
in  shallow  water  operations.  On 
completion  the  Lake  Ellendale 
moved  up  the  Hudson  to  do  4.500,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  dredging  and 
filling  in  the  Ship  Canal  Terminal 
project  after  which  she  was  sched- 
uled to  go  to  Cartagena,  Colombia, 
on  port  development  work. 

The  diesel  dredge  New  York,  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  powerful 
dredges  afloat,  was  recently  over- 
hauled and  reconditioned  at  the 
Clinton  plant  before  proceeding  to 
work  on  the  Albany  ship  canal 
project. 


Parke  &  Kibele,  Engineers 


THE  firm  of  Parke  «& 
Kibele,  San  Pedro,  are 
very  busy  on  voyage 
repairs  to  the  steamers  and 
motorships  of  Pacific 
Ocean  fleets.  Careful  at- 
t  e  n  t  i  0  n  to  detail  and 
prompt  meeting  of  con- 
tract obligations  have 
made  this  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  firm  popular  with 
many  operators. 

In  addition  to  ship  and 
engine  repairs,  Parke  and 
Kibele  carry  on  a  general 
engineering  and  machin- 
ery business,  one  of  their 
specialities  being  equip- 
ment for  handling  large 
quantities  of  pipe. 

The  Goodall  pipe  racking  ma- 
chine and  the  Goodall  pipe  truck,  as 
designed  and  built  by  Parke  & 
Kibele,  are  revolutionizing  the 
handling  of  pipe  shipments  on  the 
San  Pedro  waterfront.  This  pipe 
racking  machine  as  illustrated  con- 
sists of  pipe  hooks  or  saddles  ar- 
ranged on  endless  chains  that  work 
over  a  suitable  frame.  These  chains 
are  driven  by  a  10-horsepower 
motor  and  as  the  pipe  is  fed  off  car, 
truck,  or  pile  against  the  side  of 
the  machine  the  saddles  pick  up  a 


.odall    pipe    racking    machine 
by  Parke  SC  Kibele. 

length  of  pipe  and  deliver  it  over 
the  top  of  the  machine  on  to  the 
rack. 

In  a  recent  test,  5  tons  of  pipe 
were  i-acked  in  1  minute  and  15  sec- 
onds with  this  machine,  or  about 
one-sixth  the  time  required  by  the 
dock  crane  for  the  same  job.  The 
crane  required  more  labor  as  well 
as  more  time,  and  the  operation  by 
crane  places  workmen  in  hazard. 
The  racking  machine  is  automatic 
and  reliable  in  its  operations  and 
eliminates  all  danger  of  accident  to 
workmen. 


Christie  Marine  Motor 


THE  Christie  marine  engine,  in 
the  improved  type  now  being 
produced  by  the  Christie  Ma- 
chine Works  of  San  Francisco,  is  a 
modern  gasoline  motor  producing 
25  actual  brake  horsepower  with  a 
smoothness  of  operation  and  an 
economy  of   fuel   that   make   it   an 


ideal  power  plant  for  light  work- 
boats  and  small  speed  boats.  This 
power  plant  consists  of  a  4-cylin- 
der,  4-cycle,  3%-inch  bore,  4-inch 
stroke,  gasoline  engine  delivering 
25  brake  horsepower  at  1900  revo- 
lutions a  minute  and  with  its  crank- 


Two  American  tankers  and  an  American  freighter  docked  at  Park  SC  Kibele'i 
outfitting  piers  for  general  voyage  rs^pairs. 
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case     incorporating    an     especially 
designed  reverse  gear. 

A  circulating  pump  with  cast 
bronze  shell,  special  bronze  pump- 
ing gears,  and  a  rustless  steel  shaft 
drives  a  stream  of  water  through 
the  cooling  chambers  of  the  cylin- 
ders, cylinder  heads,  exhaust  mani- 
fold and  crank  case.This  water  cool- 
ing of  the  crank  case  is  an  important 
feature  in  all  marine  power  plants 
and  especially  in  those  that  are  to- 
tally enclosed  in  small  underdeck 
compartments  in  the  hulls  of  speed 
boats,  as  it  means  that  the  lubri- 
cating oil  is  always  at  the  proper 
working  temperature  and  provides  a 
positive  guard  against  fire  hazard. 
Lubrication  in  the  Christie  motor 
is  a  combination  of  the  circulating 
and  the  splash  systems,  is  entirely 
automatic,  and  requires  no  adjust- 
ment. Oil  is  drawn  from  the  reser- 
voir sump  in  the  crank  case  pan  by 
a  specially  designed  gear  pump 
which  delivers  oil  to  the  dipper 
troughs  under  each  connecting  rod. 
The  reverse  gear  is  of  the  plana- 
tary  type  and  is  so  designed  that 
in  the  neutral  position  the  propeller 
is  held  absolutely  stationary.  Shift- 
ing from  full  speed  ahead  to  full 
speed  astern  may  be  performed  in 
one  motion  without  pausing  in  neu- 
tral. 

The  assembly  of  the  Christie  ma- 
rine engine  makes  a  very  neat,  com- 
pact unit. 

The  Delco  distributor,  which 
is  regular  equipment,  is  mounted  on 
top  of  the  fly  wheel  casing  in  a 
very  accessible  location.  A  Zenith 
carburetor,  together  with  the  hot 
spot  in  the  water-jacketed  intake 
manifold,  insures  proper  distribu- 
tion of  a  perfectly  vaporized  fuel. 

The  starting  motor  and  generator 
unit  is  the  well  known,  dependable 
Northeast  type. 

The  Christie  Machine  Works  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  solv- 
ing the  power  problems  of  boat  ow- 
ners. The  engineering  organization 
IS  available  for  consultation  and 
advice. 

The  Christie  Machine  Works  are 
building  a  generating  set  using 
their  marine  engine  as  a  prime 
mover.  This  set  is  self  -  con- 
tained and  may  be  made  either 
semi-automatic  or  fully  automatic. 
It  makes  an  ideal  emergency  light- 
ing set  for  passenger  vessels. 

This  marine  motor  is  a  thorough- 
going engineering  job,  and  in  its 
every  detail  it  is  designed  for  safe, 
reliable,  economical  operation  un- 
der the  conditions  obtaining  in  mo- 
torboat  operation. 


Selective  Fire  Detection 


'ALTER  KIDDE  &  COM- 
PANY. Inc.,  of  New  York, 
has  recently  announced  an 
improved  system  of  fire  detection 
which  gives  even  better  protection 
than  its  well  proved  and  reliable 
Derby  system.  This  new  system  is 
known  as  Selex,  the  name  being  de- 
rived from  the  selectivity  of  the 
system. 

Like  the  Derby  system,  Selex 
warns  of  fire  at  the  first  lick  of 
the  flame;  but,  unlike  the  Derby 
system,  Selex  gives  a  direct  indica- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  room  in 
which  the  fire  is  burning. 

With  this  system  installed  the 
watch  officer  goes  straight  to  the 
affected  i-oom  and  usually  is  able 
to  easily  extinguish  the  fire 
without  betraying  its  existence  to 
passengers  other  than  those  occu- 
pying the  room  affected.  Thus  the 
Selex  system  saves  the  ship  and  her 
operators  from  ill  repute  and  un- 
favorable publicity. 

The  Selex  cabinet  has  a  fire  gong, 
which  warns  the  watch  officer  im- 
mediately  on   the  outbreak  of  the 


fire.  On  opening  the  door  of  this 
cabinet,  the  gong  is  stopped  and  an 
indicator  panel  is  exposed,  from 
which  the  officer  can  locate  directly 
the  cabin  or  space  in  which  the  fire 
has  occurred. 

The  Selex  thermostat  is  in  two 
parts,  a  mounting  box  of  Bakelite 
to  which  the  wiring  is  connected 
and  a  thermostat  of  Monel  metal. 
After  the  mounting  box  is  installed 
and  permanently  wired,  the  ther- 
mostat simply  plugs  into  it.  The 
thermostat  itself  is  automatically 
supervised  so  that  it  cannot  be 
tampered  with  or  removed  without 
sounding  the  trouble  bell  in  the 
wheel  house. 

Selex  system  conforms  with  all 
requirements  of  the  United  States 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service  for 
fire  protection  in  passenger  quar- 
ters and  fulfills  all  governmental 
regulations  in  this  respect  for  other 
countries. 

Hough  &  Egbert  of  San  Francisco 
are  Pacific  Coast  distributors  for 
the  Selex  system  and  other  products 
of  Walter  Kidde  &  Company,  Inc. 


Westinghouse  Develops  New  Metal 


DEVELOPMENT  of  a  new 
metal  known  as  Konel,  which 
is  credited  with  being  much 
stronger  than  other  metals  at  high 
temperatures  and  which  can  be 
used  extensively  in  the  moving 
parts  of  internal  combustion  en- 
gines and  other  extremely  hot 
places,  has  been  announced  by  of- 


ficials of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  announcement  followed  the 
granting  of  foreign  patent  rights. 

Originally  developed  by  the  West- 
inghouse Research  Laboratories  as 
a  substitute  for  platinum  in  the 
manufacture  of  filaments  for  radio 
tubes,  the  new  metal  was  discovered 


to  be  harder  to  forge  than  steel  and 
to  be  very  tough  at  high  tempera- 
tures, when  most  metals  lose  their 
strength.  Engineers  predict  many 
uses  for  Konel. 

The  new  metal  was  created  by  Dr. 
E.  F.  Lowry,  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University.  As  a  substitute 
of  platinum,  Westinghouse  officials 
are  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Konel  already  is  saving  approxi- 
mately $250,000  monthly  in  the 
manufacture  of  radio  tubes. 

Platinum  costs  approximately 
$180  per  ounce,  while  the  new  sub- 
stance costs  only  a  few  dollars  a 
pound.  Life  of  Konel  filaments  is 
approximately  ten  times  longer 
than  other  filaments.  Tubes  with 
filaments  made  of  the  new  metal 
are  operated  17.5  degrees  colder 
than  tubes  with  platinum  fila- 
ments but  with  the  same  emission, 
thereby  giving  better  reception  re- 
sults, research  engineers  say. 


Paasche  Air  Brush 

THE  light  and  simple  pneumatic 
unit  illustrated  herewith  is  a 
very  useful  tool  for  removing 
rust,  scale,  or  loose  paint  from  any 
surface.  It  will  accomplish  this  task 
more  rapidly,  more  effectively,  and 
with  less  effort  than  any  other 
method  of  cleaning.  It  should  there- 
fore prove  an  ideal  unit  in  connec- 
tion with  portable  pneumatic  pres- 
sure painting  equipments  on  dry- 
docks  and  on  shipboard. 


The  trawler  Yankee  Girl  of  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska.  This  trim  fishing  boat  is  powered 
with  a  40-horsepower  Fabco-Tuxham  low  compression  oil  engine  operalmg  at  475  revo- 
lutions a  minute.  This  engine  drives  a  30-  by  38-inch  Coolidge  propslhr.  givmg  the 
Yankee  Girl  9  knots  speed.  She  has  been  operating  on  the  Alaska  fishmg  grounds  all 
summer  very  successfully. 


The  Paasche  air  brush. 


The  net  weight  is  ten  pounds  and 
the  over-all  dimensions  are  11 
inches  length  and  4I2  inches  diam- 
eter. 

The  Paasche  air  brush  requires  8 
to  16  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  min- 
ute according  to  speed  require- 
ments. Six-inch  diameter  brushes 
with  1-inch  face  are  optional  equip- 
ment, the  regular  brush  being  4 
inches  diameter  and  3  4  inch  face. 

This  brush  is  manufactured  by 
the  Paasche  Air  Brush  Company, 
Chicago. 
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New  Manager,  Worthington's  Buffalo 


E.  J.  Schwanhausscr,  for  the  past 
two  years  assistant  manager  of  the 
Harrison  worlis  of  the  Worthington 
Pump  and  Machinery  Corporation, 

has  been  appointed  manager  of  that 
company's  Buffalo  works.  Only  35 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Schwanhausser  is 
one  of  the  youngest  executives  in 
the  Worthington  organization 
whose  employ  he  entered  while  yet 
a  student  at  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology.  During  the  summers  of 
1912,  1913,  and  1914  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  various  shops  and  on 
the"  testing  floors  at  Harrison. 
Immediately  upon  his  graduation 


in  1915,  Mr.  Schwanhausser  was 
made  test  and  erection  engineer. 
In  1917,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
condenser  engineering  department 
and  in  1919  he  was  made  machine 
shop  equipment  engineer.  In  1920, 
Mr.  Schwanhausser  was  promoted 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  ma- 
chine shops  and  in  1923  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  field 
erection  department.  He  became 
engineering  assistant  to  the  mana- 
ger in  1926,  was  made  assistant  to 
the  manager  in  1927,  and,  a  few 
months  later,  was  appointed  assist- 
ant works  manager. 


Trade  Literature 


Report  On  the  Protection  Against 

Accidents  of  Workers  Engaged  In 

Loading   and   Unloading  Ships 

(181  pages;  published  by  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office,  Geneva, 
Switzerland) 

In  order  to  effect  a  higher  inter- 
national standard  of  safety  mea- 
sures for  the  protection  of  water- 
front employees,  the  International 
Labor  Office  has  recently  drawn  up 
a  Draft  Convention  of  general, 
comprehensive  provisions,  which  is 
based  on  the  experience  of  27  dif- 
ferent governments.  As  stated  in 
the  explanatory  report  which  in- 
cludes the  convention,  "If  its  pro- 
visions are  not  as  advanced  and 
comprehensive  as  the  national  regu- 
lations in  some  countries,  they  are 
a  considerable  advance  on  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  others,  and  may  not 
unreasonably  be  regarded  from  the 
international  standpoint  as  a  com- 
paratively high  minimum  standard 
of  protection." 

While  no  official  data  were  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  to  be  included 
in  the  Report  it  is  pointed  out  at 
the  International  Labor  Office  that 
some  comparison  between  American 
regulations  and  the  Draft  may  be 
made  through  examination  of  sets 
of  safety  rules  which  prevail  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  as  reprinted  in  the 
December,  1928,  and  February, 
1929,  issues  of  the  Pacific  Marine 


Review.  Copies  of  the  Report  itselt 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Unitea 
States  from  the  World  Peace  Foun- 
dation, 40  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  American  rules,  it  is  pointed 
out,  while  more  detailed  in  nature. 
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The  Edna  May  moored  in  Grays  Harbor. 
This  vessel  was  built  by  a  young  man  of 
Aberdeen,  Washington,  to  be  a  cruising 
home  for  himself  and  bride.  She  is  equipped 
with  a  small  au.xiliary  engine  and  is  outfit- 
ted for  long  ocean  cruises.  If  reported  sche- 
dules have  been  followed,  she  should  now 
be  returning  from  a  long  summer  cruise  in 
Alaskan  waters. 


are  founded  for  the  most  part  on 
principles  identical  with  those  of 
the  Draft  Convention.  One  large  ex- 
ception to  this  statement  is  to  be 
noted,  however.  Geneva  officials  ex- 
plain that  provisions  for  the  safety 
of  workers  engaged  in  shore  work 
are  not  as  readily  defined  by  inter- 
national agreement  as  those  aboard 
ship;  as  a  result,  only  two  of  the 
thirteen  articles  of  the  Draft  Con- 
vention are  concerned  with  this 
problem,  which  governments  be- 
lieve they  can  meet  more  effectively 
through  exclusively  national  legis- 
lation. By  contrast,  Americans  ap- 
pear to  devote  fully  as  much  atten- 
tion to  safety  conditions  on  shore 
as  aboard  ship,  and  consequently 
the  scope  of  the  Pacific  Coast  reg- 
ulations is  much  greater  in  this  re- 
spect than  that  of  the  proposed  in- 
ternational agreement. 

While  the  actual  scope  of  Amer- 
ican national  and  state  legislation 
on  the  subject  is  not  known,  it  is 
assumed  by  international  officials 
that  it  goes  considerably  beyond 
the  principles  enumerated  in  the 
Draft  Convention,  which  are  felt  to 
represent  the  minimum  interna- 
tional standard.  Furthermore,  judg- 
ing from  available  material,  it  is 
felt  that  the  force  of  unofficial 
rules,  which  have  no  strict  legal 
status  but  which  have  been  adopted 
by  common  agreement  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  is  greater 
in  the  United  States  than  in  many 
other  countries,  largely  because  of 
the  faster  spread  of  "Safety  First" 
propaganda. 

Leaflet  L-20377  has  been  issued 
by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  on  geared- 
turbine  generator  units.  The  leaf- 
let brings  out  several  new  features 
on  the  compact  unit,  such  as,  re- 
quiring no  bedplate  because  cylin- 
der and  gear  housing  are  supported 
from  generator  frame,  short  over- 
all length  of  the  set,  rigidity  ob- 
tained by  means  of  only  four  bear- 
ings, and  the  unit  requiring  only 
piping  and  electrical  connections 
before  being  ready  for  operation. 
The  geared-turbine  generator  units 
may  be  obtained  in  either  30  or 
50  kw.  capacity. 
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Why  the  Marine  Underwriter  Pays  a  Loss  and  then  Requires  a  Receipt  Which 

Reduces  his  Payment  to  a  Mere  Loan,  When,  in  the  Ordinary  Course,  an 

Underwriter  Could  be  Expected  to  Pay  His  Honest  Losses  Outright, 

Merely  Requiring  the  Form  of  Receipt  to  Prevent  Some 

Enthusiastic  Assured  from  Collecting  Twice 


The  mate  was  on  the  stand,  a  man 

With  nervous  hands,  and  eyes  that  squinted  over-much 
From  peering  into  fog.  No  trick  of  speech 

Nor  gift  of  eloquence  was  his,  and  yet  the  crowded  room 
Hung  on  his  droning  words,  sucked  in  its  breath,  and  saw 

The  death-throes  of  a  stricken  ship  at  midnight. 
"She  heeled  to  starboard  when  we  struck — "  he  stopped 

And  labored  with  his  words— "the  light 
From  off  the  tanker  played  along  her  rail.  Our  boa's? 

There  was  no  time  ....  The  light  turned  from  us 
And  we  were  in  darkness  as  she  sank." 


The  court  adjou 

The  syndicate 

To  stuff  like  thi 


F  late  years  it  has 
I  become  necessary  to 
take  numerous  types 
of  subrogation  receipts,  as- 
signments, and  finally  loan 
receipts  in  order  that  the 
underwriter's  right  of  ac- 
tion against  the  carrier  or 
other  party  might  be  pre- 
served. We  think  a  short 
discussion  of  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  the  loan  receipt 
is  not  amiss  at  this  time  in 
order  that  those  who  deal 
either  directly  or  indirectly 
with  marine  insurance  may 
understand  the  somewhat 
equivocal  character  of  the 

document.  ' ,         ■  ■ 

It  must  be  remembered 
that  almost  every  loss  under  a  marine  insurance  pol- 
icy is  also  accompanied  by  liability  under  another  con- 
tract i.e.,  the  ocean  bill  of  lading.  In  the  early  days  ot 
steam  shipping  in  the  United  States,  the  shipowner 
refrained  from  anv  attempt  to  gain  the  benefit  of  the 
cargo  owner's  insurance,  and  the  cargo  insurer  was  un- 
der no  necessity  for  subterfuge  to  preserve  his  right 
of  subrogation.  As  trade  and  commerce  prospered  and 
le<'al  ingenuity  became  a  factor  in  ocean  carriage,  the 
bill  of  lading  gradually  took  on  its  present  cumbersome 
form.  The  natural  purpose  of  the  bill  of  lading  is  to 
preserve  to  the  shipowner  every  possible  benefit  and 
to  relieve  him  of  every  possible  liability.  It  was  already 
decided  that  without  some  specific  contractual  refer- 
ence the  shipowner  had  no  right  to  the  benefit  of  the 
cargo  owner's  insurance.  An  additional  clause  was 
thereupon  inserted  in  bills  of  lading  reading  m  general 
as  follows: 

"In  case  of  any  loss,  detriment,  or  damage  done  to 
or  sustained  bv  said  goods  or  any  part  thereof,  for 
which  the  carrier  shall  be  liable  to  the  shipper,  owner, 
or  consignee,  the  carrier  shall,  to  the  extent  of  such 
liability,  have  the  full  benefit  of  any  insurance  that 
may  have  been  effected  upon  or  on  account  of  such 
goods." 

As  pointed  out  in  Luckenbach  vs.  McCahan  Sugar 
Rei.  Co.,  248  U.S.  139,  at  p,  146, 


■ned.  Men  talked  in  little  groups.  I  he; 
reporter  tell  his  friend.  ".  .  .  no  kick 
.  .  .  tomorrow  I  go  South 
Pantages  case." 

J  A,  Q 


"Such  a  clause  is  valid 
because  the  carrier  might 
himself  have  insured 
against  the  loss,  even 
though  occasioned  by  his 
own  negligence;  and  if  a 
shipper  under  a  bill  of  lad- 
ing containing  this  provis- 
ion effects  insurance  and  is 
paid  the  full  amount  of  his 
loss,  neither  he  nor  the  in- 
surer can  recover  against 
the  carrier." 

Cases  prior  to  the  Luck- 
enbach case  consistently 
held  that  a  shipper  receiv- 
ing an  outright  pajTnent  for 
his  loss  could  not  proceed 

i      against  the  carrier  having 

the  above  clause  in  his  bill 
of  lading.  It  followed,  of  course,  that  the  cargo  insur- 
er, who  was  subject  to  the  same  rights  and  disabilities 
as  the  shipper,  was  also  barred  from  recovery  against 
the  carrier. 

Policy  vs.  Bill  of  Lading 
In  order  to  meet  this  somewhat  inequitable  situation, 
the  marine  insurer  immediately  set  about  securing  fur- 
ther ammunition  in  the  form  of  clauses  or  agreements 
for  his  own  protection.  The  first  of  these  was  the  so- 
called  "bailee  clause"  reading  as  follows: 

"Warranted  by  the  assured  free  from  any  liability 
for  merchandise  in  the  possession  of  any  carrier  or 
other  bailee,  who  may  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage 
thereto;  and  for  merchandise  shipped  under  a  bill  of 
lading  containing  a  stipulation  that  the  carrier  may 
have  the  benefit  of  any  insurance  thereon." 

The  situation  which  resulted  was,  in  short,  that  a 
carrier  subject  to  the  Harter  Act  would  in  no  event 
be  liable  for  damages  occasioned  by  unseaworthiness, 
unless  guilty  of  negligence,  while  the  insurer  would  in 
no  event  be  liable  to  the  shipper,  if  the  carrier  was 
liable.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  deadlock  thus 
created  left  the  carrier  and  the  cargo  insurer  free  to 
pass  the  buck  interminably,  but  was  rather  hard  upon 
the  cargo  owner.  In  order  that  the  cargo  owner  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  money  which  he  was  en- 
titled to  receive  immediately  after  his  loss,  and,  fur- 
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ther,  that  the  insurer  should  not  lose  his  right  of  sub- 
rogation, agreements  or  receipts  were  devised  which 
professed  to  cloak  any  payment  by  the  cargo  insurer  to 
his  assured  under  the  guise  of  a  mere  loan  repayable  in 
the  event  that  the  vessel  was  later  found  to  be  liable 
for  the  loss.  This  device,  now  in  common  use,  is  known 
as  the  loan  receipt.  Under  its  provisions  the  cargo  in- 
surer in  effect  says  to  his  assured,  "Under  the  bailee 
clause  in  my  policy  I  am  not  liable  for  this  loss  if  the 
shipowner  is  liable  therefor.  Pending  the  determina- 
tion of  the  shipowner's  liability,  I  am  lending  you  the 
amount  of  the  loss  which  is  repayable  to  me  without 
interest  up  to  the  extent  of  any  recovery  you  may  make 
from  the  shipowner  or  other  bailee." 

Like  all  legal  devices,  this  document  is  practical 
in  its  results  but  somewhat  absurd  upon  its  face.  The 
complicated  clauses  in  the  bill  of  lading  and  the  pol- 
icy, however,  render  its  use  justifiable  and  reasonable. 
In  the  Luckenbach  vs.  McCahan  case  referred  to 
above,  which  is  the  leading  case  on  the  subject,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  the  loan 
receipt  was  effective  in  preserving  to  the  insurer  the 
right  of  subrogation  against  the  carrier.  The  form  of 
loan  receipt  used  in  that  case  was  as  follows: 

"Received  from  the  Federal  Insurance  Company, 
Twenty-three  hundred  four  and  16/100  dollars,  as 
a  loan  and  repayable  only  to  the  extent  of  any  net  re- 
covery we  may  make  from  any  carrier,  bailee,  or  others 
on  account  of  loss  to  our  property  (described  below) 
due  to  damage  on  S.S.  Julia  Luckenbach  from  Porto 

Rico/Philadelphia,  on  or  about ,  190 ,  or 

from  any  insurance  effected  by  any  carrier,  bailee,  or 
others  on  said  property  and  as  security  for  such  repay- 
ment we  hereby  pledge  to  the  said  Federal  Insurance 
Company  the  said  recovery  and  deliver  to  them  duly 
indorsed  the  bills  of  lading  for  said  property,  and  we 
agree  to  enter  and  prosecute  suit  against  said  railroad, 
carrier,  bailee,  or  others  on  said  claim  with  all  due 
diligence  at  the  expense  and  under  the  exclusive  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  said  Federal  Insui'ance  Com- 
pany. 

Rhw  W.  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

R.  S.  Pomeroy,  Treasurer. 
$2,304.16. 
Description  of  property:  Sugar." 

The  principle  thus  established  is  still  good  law  in 
our  federal  courts,  as  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  very  recent  case  of  Y.B.  No.  1,  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby  v.  Young  Bros.,  decided  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  and  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
May  15,  1929,  cited  in  1929  A.M.C.  948: 

"With     regard     to     the     statement    (in    paragraph 


'Fourth'  of  the  answer)  that  all  losses  of  the  libellant 
have  been  paid  by  an  insurance  company,  the  evidence 
shows  such  payment  was  made  under  a  loan  receipt 
under  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  discussed  in  Luc- 
kenbach V.  McCahan  Sugar  Co.,  248  U.S.  139,  and  under 
this  authority  the  libellant's  claim  is  in  nowise  affected 
by  this  insurance  payment." 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  employment  of  loan  re- 
ceipts in  substantially  the  form  approved  in  the  Luc- 
kenbach vs.  McCahan  case  is  essential  under  American 
law  where  the  cargo  underwriter  wishes  to  protect  his 
right  of  subrogation  against  the  carrier  or  other  bailee 
who  may  be  shown  liable  for  damage  to  the  cargo  in- 
sured. It  is  particularly  necessary  that  the  necessity  for 
the  use  of  loan  receipts  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
foreign  agents  of  insurance  companies  whose  losses 
may  be  litigated  against  bailees  by  right  of  subroga- 
tion in  American  courts.  A  foreign  agent  located  in, 
say,  Shanghai,  is  not  ordinarily  conversant  with  the 
inter-relation  of  loan  receipts,  bailee  clauses,  benefit  of 
insurance  clauses,  and  the  Harter  Act.  The  law  of  the 
place  where  he  is  located  may  not  give  him  or  his 
principals  the  right  of  recovery  against  a  carrier  even 
should  the  above  receipts  be  properly  executed.  In  all 
cases  of  voyages  to  which  the  Harter  Act  applies  (i.e., 
voyages  from  or  to  the  United  States  of  America)  liti- 
gation against  carriers  may  be  commenced  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  emplo.vment  of  a  loan  re- 
ceipt, as  pointed  out  above,  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  cargo  insurer's  protection. 


[ary  Foster-Mauna  Kea 
Case  Reversed 

I  HE    marine   fraternity   will    remember   that   the 
District  Court  in  Hawaii,  following  the  collision 

between   the   lumber  schooner  Mary  Foster  and 

the  steamer  Mauna  Kea  in  Honolulu  harbor  on  April 
20,  1923,  held  that  the  Mauna  Kea  was  to  blame  for  the 
collision,  but  limited  the  Mary  Foster's  recovery  to  her 
bare  collision  damage.  The  Mary  Foster  had  stranded 
with  a  total  loss  of  vessel  and  cargo  shortly  after  the 
collision;  but  the  district  court  refused  to  allow  the 
total  loss  on  the  ground  that  the  Mary  Foster's  negli- 
gent navigation  was  responsible  for  her  stranding. 

On  August  12,  1929,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit  reversed  the  district  court  and  held 
the  Mauna  Kea  responsible  for  the  total  loss,  saying, 
"We  do  not  think  that  the  owners  of  the  Mary  Foster 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  suffer  a  loss  which  would 
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not  have  occurred  but  for  the  admitted  initial  fault  of 
the  appellee." 

The  situation  is  parallel  in  many  respects  to  that 
resulting  from  the  famous  collision  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  the  tanker  Lyman  Stewart  in  the  Golden 
Gate  in  1922.  In  that  case,  the  district  court  also  limit- 
ed the  Lyman  Stewart's  recovery  to  the  damages  which 
existed  immediately  after  the  collision  and  held  that 
the  subsequent  loss  of  the  Lyman  Stewart,  when  she 
went  ashore  near  Mile  Rock,  was  due  to  her  failure 
to  obtain  assistance  and  to  her  improper  navigation. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  that  case  also  reversed 
the  District  Court  and  found  that  the  entire  loss  was 
a  result  of  the  collision. 


cover  for  Benefit  of  Cargo 

THE  status  of  a  shipowner  who  sues  in  a  collision 
case  as  bailee  for  cargo  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  cargo  has  paid  a  contribution  in  general 
average,  according  to  the  decision  in  Pool  Shipping  Co.. 
Ltd.  vs.  United  States,  33  F  (2d)  27.5. 

The  case  arose  upon  anpeal  by  the  United  States, 
owner  of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Apache,  from  a  de- 
cision awarding  collision  damages  to  the  Pool  Shmping 
Company  as  owner  of  the  Clearpool  and  as  bailee  of 
her  cargo.  The  appellant  contended  that  the  libelant's 
damages  should  be  reduced  by  the  contribution  in  gen- 
eral average  made  by  the  cargo  to  the  hull. 

After  holding  the  shipowner  entitled  to  sue  as  bailee 
for  cargo,  the  Appellate  Court  proceeds  as  follows  to 
hold  that  a  general  average  contribution  does  not  re- 
duce the  right  of  recovery. 

"A  contribution  in  general  average  by  the  owner  ot 
cargo,  like  the  payment  of  insurance  by  an  underwriter, 
results  in  his  subrogation  pro  tanto  to  the  claim  of  the 
shipowner  against  the  wrongdoer.  In  other  words, 
though  the  cargo  paid  the  hull  its  contribution,  the 
claim  of  the  hull  to  recover  general  average  expenses 
as  part  of  its  own  collision  damages  would  not  be  ex- 
tinguished but,  by  eciuitable  principles,  would  be  kept 
alive  and  enforced  for  the  benefit  of  the  cargo. 

"While  there  seems  to  be  no  precise  authority  appli- 
cable to  the  present  case,  the  insurance  decisions  shov? 
the  correct  principle  involved.  It  has  long  been  settled 
that  payment  of  insurance  affords  no  defense  to  the 
wrongdoer  in  an  action  for  collision  damages.  The  Pro- 
peller Monticello  vs.  Mollison,  17  How.  152,  17  L.  Ed.  68; 
The  Potomac,  105  U.  S.  630,  26  L.  Ed.  1194.  The  cause 
of  action    survives  and  the  insurer  is  subrogated.  The 


obligation  of  the  cargo  to  contribute  to  the  sacrifice 
made  in  the  common  interest  amounted  to  an  involun- 
tary insurance  for  the  benefit  of  the  hull.  The  Apache 
was  primarilv  liable  and  the  indemnifying  cargo  to  the 
ex<-ent  of  its  contributive  obligation  was  secondarily 
liable.  The  latter  was,  therefore,  in  the  position  of  a 
suretv  and  entitled  to  subrogation.  Any  contention  that 
this  claim  on  behalf  of  the  cargo  is  not  within  the 
terms  of  the  special  act  is  met  by  the  construction  of 
the  act  which  we  have  already  indicated. 

"If  on  the  other  hand,  the  cargo  has  not  paid  its 
general  average  contribution,  the  libelant  may  recover 
this  amount  as  part  of  the  collision  damages.  Gray  s 
Harbor  Tugboat  Co.  vs.  Petersen  (CCA.)  250  F.  956; 
Erie  &  Western  Transportation  Co.  vs.  City  of  Chicago 
(CCA.)  178  F.  42;  The  Energia  (D.C)  61  F.  224,  aff'd 
in  (CCA.)  66  F.  608.  It  therefore  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  general  average  contribution  in  question 
has  been  paid  bv  the  cargo  or  not.  In  either  event  the 
cause  of  action  to  recover  it  as  part  of  the  collision 
damages  would  remain  intact,  and  the  satisfaction  ot 
the  decree  for  this  item  would  give  the  respondent  a 
good  discharge.  The  recovery  to  the  extent  of  any 
amount  therefore  contributed  by  cargo  would  be  for 
its  account." 


Mixed  Cargo 


Marine  disasters  on  the  Pacific  Coast  seem  to  come 
in  cvcles.  San  Francisco  underwriters  are  still  en- 
gaged in  rueful  contemplation  of  the  Golden  Forest 
episode,  which  entailed  a  cargo  loss  of  approximately 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hull  and 
salvors'  losses.  And  then,  of  course,  we  have  with  us 
the  San  Juan-Dodd  collision  of  August  29,  and  the 
Virginia-Hermion  affair  of  September  14. 

We  understand  that  the  San  Juan  was  not  insured. 
Her  cargo  losses,  however,  will  approximate  $75,000. 


George  Ismon  savs  that  he  knows  there  were  plenty 
of  life  savers  on  the  San  Juan  because  he  insured 
twenty  cases  himself.  They  were  candy  life  savers, 
however. 


On  the  same  day  late  in  September  there  appeared 
two  very  interesting  items  in  the  press. 

One  stated  that  the  United  States  Navy  had  no  ves- 
sel available  to  serve  as  a  California  State  Nautical 
School  Ship.  The  other  announced  that  a  first-class 
American  sailing  vessel  had  been  purchased  by  Swed- 
ish interests,  for  cash,  for  a  nautical  school  ship. 

Long  live  the  Vikings! 
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Ordinarily  the  uninsured  portion 
of  cargo  in  such  disasters  is  small. 
In  the  Golden  Forest  case,  however, 
we  understand  that  there  was  con- 
siderable quantity  of  case  oil  that 
went  to  sea  alone  and  unpi-otected 
by  the  covering  mantle  of  a  mari- 
time policy,  and  the  San  Juan  car- 
ried a  $13,000  shipment  of  a  San 
Francisco  concern,  which  shipment 
was  also  uninsured.  The  secretary 


of  the  latter  concei-n  admitted  that 
their  coastwise  shipments  had  been 
uninsured  as  a  matter  of  policy  for 
some  time. 

"We  have  been  carrying  our  own 
insurance  and  have  laid  by  the  un- 
paid premiums  to  build  up  a  fund  to 
cover  losses." 

When  asked  how  much  that  fund 
now  amounted  to,  he  admitted  that 
it  had  just  about  reached  $13,000. 


Freights,  Charters,  Sales 


September  19,  1929. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  the  United  Kingdom:  British 
str.  Benledi,  North  Pacific  to  U.K./- 
Continent,  September,  Canadian 
American    Shipping    Co.;  Japanese 

str Maru,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 

U.K./Continent,  grain,  27/6,  Oct./- 
Nov.;  British  m.s.  Northmoor,  Port- 
land to  U.K./Continent,  Oct.,  Kerr, 
Gifford  and  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  Aus- 
tralia: A  Japanese  steamer,  two 
ports  North  Pacific  to  two  ports 
Australia,  $12.25,  Sept.,  American 
Trading  Co.;  Japanese  str.  Koshin 
Maru,  Columbia  River  to  Australia, 
Sept.,  Pacific  Export  Lumber  Co.; 
Japanese  str.  Taijen  Maru,  San 
Francisco,  Eureka  and  Columbia 
River  to  Melbourne  and  Geelong, 
Sept.,  J.  J.  Moore  and  Co.;  a  Jap- 
anese str.,  Coos  Bay  and  Columbia 
River  to  Australia,  $11.50,  Oct.,  Pa- 
cific Export  Lumber  Co. 

The     following     steamers     have 


been  reported  fixed  with  lumber  to 
the  Orient:  British  str.  City  of  Van- 
couver, Coos  Bay  and  Columbia 
River  to  Shanghai,  $7,  to  Pukow  $8, 
Sept.,  Dant  &  Russell;  Japanese  str. 
Buyo  Maru,  Columbia  River  to 
Japan,  Sept.,  M.  Nakata;  Japanese 
str.  Yoko  Maru,  Coos  Bay  and  Co- 
lumbia River  to  Shanghai,  Sept., 
Dant  &  Russell;  Japanese  str.  Gyo- 
koh  Maru,  Columbia  River  to  two 
ports  Japan,  Sept.,  Nagata  and  Co.; 
Japanese  str.  Koyu  Maru,  Coos  Bay 
and  Columbia  River  to  Shanghai, 
Sept./Oct.,  Dant  &  Russell. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
West  Coast:  American  m.s.  Frank 
Lynch,  North  Pacific  to  Guaymas, 
Chas.  Nelson  Co.;  British  str.  Baron 
Ardrosson,  Columbia  River  to  Cal- 
lao,  Sept.,  J.  J.  Moore  and  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
Atlantic:  British  str.  Forthbridge, 
British  Columbia  to  U.  S.  North  of 
Hatteras,  Sept.,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co.;  American  str.  Lake 
Benbow,  Puget  Sound  and  Portland 
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to  New  York,  Sept.,  Blanchard  Lum- 
ber Co. 

The  British  str.  Cape  Cornwall 
has  been  fixed  from  British  Colum- 
bia to  U.K./Continent,  Sept.,  by 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co. 

The  following  time  charters  are 
reported:  Norwegian  m.s.  Hoyan- 
ger,  1  trip,  delivery  Vancouver,  B. 
C,  redelivery  U.K./C  o  n  t  i  n  e  n  t, 
prompt,  W.  L.  Comyn  and  Co. ;  Nor- 
wegian m.s.  Soloy,  Pacific  Trade 
two  years,  delivery  Colon,  1.57^2. 
Dec/Jan.,  American  Trading  Co. 

The  following  sales  have  been  re- 
ported: American  steamer  Sutrans- 
co,  to  be  renamed  Admiral  Chase, 
from  Transmarine  Line  to  Pacific 
Steamship  Co.;  American  ships 
David  Dollar  and  Lasbek  from  Rob- 
ert Dollar  Company  to  Alameda 
Airport. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


Shipping  Notes 

Tanner  Bros.,  San  Pedro.  Calif., 
who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
provisioning  vessels,  has  announced 
that  a  new  $125,000  plant  will  be 
built  at  Seventh  &  Mesa  Streets, 
San  Pedro.  The  plant  will  have 
cold  storage  facilities  for  three  car- 
loads of  fresh  meat,  with  additional 
storage  rooms  for  all  staple  and 
fresh  provisions.  Frank  L.  Stiff  of 
San  Pedro  is  the  architect. 


Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  has  established  a  steve- 
doring force  to  handle  all  cargo  on 
vessels  of  the  Argonaut  and  Isth- 
mian lines.  T.  C.  Green  is  the  mana- 
ger of  the  department,  which  will 
be  known  as  the  Seaboard  Steve- 
doring Corporation. 


Nelson  Steamship  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  James  Tyson,  presi- 
dent, has  entered  the  transatlantic 
cargo  business  under  the  name  of 
Southgate-Nelson  Corporation,  and 
headquarters  will  be  maintained  at 
Southgate  Pier,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
The  new  organization  has  been  allo- 
cated four  Shipping  Board  steamers 
formerly  in  the  outport  service  of 
the  American  Merchant  Lines.  They 
are  the  City  of  Flint,  Quaker  City, 
Leigh,  and  Capulin,  and  are  of  7725 
tons  deadweight,  of  the  "Hog  Island 
A"  class.  They  will  operate  out  of 
the  ports  of  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Portland, 
Maine,  to  London  and  Hull  and  to 
London,  Leith  and  Dundee. 


SOME  LATE  SHIPBUILDING  CONTRACTS 
A  Large  Lake  Freighter 

Three  new  orders  are  listed  by  the 


Great  Lakes  Engineering  Co.,  River 
Rouge.  Mich.  One  80-foot  and  one 
60-foot  steel  scows,  hull  Nos.  272 
and  273,  for  builders  account  and 
for  the  Candler  Dock  &  Dredge  Co. ; 
and  one  12,000  d.w.t.  steamer  Hull 
No.  274,  for  the  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship. Co.  This  latter  vessel  will  be 
580  feet  long.  60  feet  beam,  and  19 
feet  loaded  draft.  She  will  have  a 
2250  I.  H.  P.  triple  expansion  en- 
gine, and  3  Scotch  boilers  14  feet 
diameter  and  12  feet  long.  Her  keel 
will  be  laid  10th  January,  1930,  and 
she  will  be  delivered  April  15,  1930. 


Two  Diesel  Yachts 

The  Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works, 
Bav  Citv,  Michigan,  report  con- 
tracts No.  138  and  No.  139  for  steel 
yachts.  Number  138  is  for  an  undis- 
closed owner  and  will  be  153  ft.  x 
24  ft.  X  9  ft.  6  in.  with  1000  h.p.  m 
diesel  engines  driving  her  at  15 
m.p.h.  Number  139  is  for  Thos.  M. 
Howell  of  New  York  City,  and  will 
be  160  ft.  X  24  ft.  X  8  ft.  with  1300 
h.p.  in  diesels  driving  her  at  17 
m.p.h. 


Contracts  For  Twenty  Millions 

The  New  Y'ork  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Camden,  N.J.,  has  closed  contracts 
No. 394  to  No.397  for  four  passenger 
and  cargo  steamers  for  the  Expoi-t 
Steamship  Corporation  of  New  York 
as  announced  in  September  Pacific 
Marine  Review.  These  vessels  will 
be  450  feet  length  between  perpen- 
diculars, 61  feet  6  inches  beam,  and 
42  feet  3  inches  moulded  depth. 
They  will  be  powered  with  geared 
turbines  6300  shaft  horsepower,  sin- 
gle screw,  for  a  service  speed  of  16 
knots.  The  four  vessels  will  cost 
$8,900,000. 

This  yard  has  closed  also  con- 
tract No.  399  for  10,000  ton  dis- 
placement cruiser  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
to  cost  within  ?12,903,200  exclusive 
of  armor  and  armament. 


To  Propose  New  Fireboat  for 
San  Francisco 

According  to  a  report  recently 
made  public.  Acting  Chief  Brennan 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Depart- 
ment is  drawing  up  plans  for  the 
betterment  of  the  fire  protection 
system  along  the  waterfront.  Strong 
recommendation  will  be  made  to  the 
Supervisors  for  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  building  of  two 
modern,  speedy  fireboats  to  replace 
the  present  steam-powered  fireboats 
Denis  T.  Sullivan  and  David  Scan- 
nell.  While  admitting  that  the  pres- 
ent craft  are  efficiently  operated, 
the  present  steam  plant  present  a 
constant  expense  and  the  boats  are 
lacking  in  speed  and  many  of  the 
modern  features  embodied  in  the 
newer  type  of  fire  fighting  craft. 

Survey  Tender 

The  U.  S.  Coast  &  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
have  invited  bids  on  a  diesel  pro- 
pelled steel  survey  tender  of  the 
following  characteristics:  length 
over  all.  77  ft.  6  in.;  length  between 
perpendiculars,  66  ft.  8  in.:  beam 
moulded,  15  ft.  6  in.;  minimum 
depth,  main  deck  beam  at  side,  10 
ft.  3  in.;  salt  water  displacement  at 
6  ft.  0  in.  mean  draft  approx.  90 
tons;  draft  light  5  ft.  0  in.,  propel- 
ling engine  direct  reversing  diesel 
110  h.p.  at  speed  not  exceeding  365 
r.p.m.  Bids  will  be  received  up  to  2 
p.m.  October  5th,  1929,  at  the  office 
of  the  Survey,  Washington,  D.C. 
Standard  forms  for  bids,  specifica- 
tions, and  instructions  to  bidders 
may  be  obtained  from  any  Coast  & 
Geodetic  Survey  Office. 


orders  for  several  of  these  will  be 
let  to  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding 
plants.  The  vessels  will  cost  about 
$2,000,000  each. 

More  Ferryboats  for  Puget  Sound. 

The   Kitsap   County   Transporta- 
tion Company,  operating  ferry  ser- 
vices out  of  Seattle  to  several  ports 
on  Puget  Sound,  and  subsidiary  of 
the  W.  B.  Foshay  Co..  is  to  ask  bids 
for  building  of  two  new  ferries  to 
cost   over   $500,000.    Captain   J.   L. 
Anderson  is  president  of  the   ferry 
company.   According  to   report  re- 
ceived from  Seattle,  one  boat  is  to 
be  of  wooden  construction  and  one 
of  steel,  and  both  are  to  be  power- 
ed with  diesel  engines.  Each  boat 
will  be  about    200    feet    in  length 
with    capacity   for   80    automobiles 
and    1000   passengers.      The   Lake 
Washington    Shipyards    built    the 
wooden    ferryboat    Bainbridge    for 
this  company  last  year,  and  the  new 
boats  will  probably  be   of   similar 
construction.   CThe  Bainbridge  was 
fullv   described   in   the   September 
1928   issue   of  Pacific   Marine  Re- 
view.) 


New  Coastwise  Vessel  for  Atlantic. 

According  to  reports  from  New 
York,  the  New  England  Steamship 
Company,  with  New  York  offices  at 
Pier  14,  North  River,  plans  the  con- 
struction of  two  passenger  and 
freight  vessels  for  the  New  Y'ork- 
Providence  run.  The  vessels  will  be 
about  350  feet  long,  65  feet  beam, 
18  feet  depth,  with  cargo  capacity 
of  3000  deadweight  tons.  The  new 
vessels  will  be  similar  to  the  Ches- 
ter W.  Chapin  now  operated  by  the 
company. 


Tanker  Fleet  Planned  by  Oil  Line. 

According  to  reports  from  reliable 
sources,  the  Standard  Shipping 
Compan.v.  25  Broadway.  New  Y'ork, 
subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (N.J.i  has  plans  under  way 
for  the  construction  of  ten  to 
twelve  15,000-ton  oil  tankers  for  the 
intercoastal  trade.  It  is  hoped  that 


New  York  Oil  Company  To  Build 
New  Tonnage 

The  Sinclair  Navigation  Company 
of  45  Nassau  Street,  New  Y'ork.  has 
called  for  bids  from  Atlantic  Coast 
shipbuilders  for  the  construction 
of  two  tank  steamers  of  431  feet 
length  between  perpendiculars. 

This  company  is  said  to  be  plan- 
ning also  the  construction  of    two 
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diesel-powered  tank  barges  for 
coastwise  or  canal  service  and  to  be 
of  2500  and  5000  barrels  capacity, 
respectively. 


Rehearing  Granted  on  Ship  Con- 
struction Loan  Application 

The  application  of  the  Hudson 
River  Navigation  Corporation  of 
New  York  for  a  loan  from  the  Ship- 
ping Board  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  two  motorships  for 
use  in  trade  between  New 
York  and  Jacksonville.  Florida,  has 
been  held  open  for  rehearing  at  the 
request  of  the  company.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  original  applica- 
tion of  this  corporation  for  a  loan 
was  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
the  ships  to  be  built  would  be  un- 
suited  for  ocean  trade  and  as  naval 
auxiliaries.  A  revised  design  was 
submitted  and  the  application  was 
scheduled  for  a  hearing  on  a  sec- 
ond recommendation  that  the  ships 
would  be  acceptable,  it  was  stated 
at  the  Shipping  Board  offices  in 
Washington. 


Sun  Yard  May  Receive  Order 
For  Sister  Ships. 

The  American  South  African 
Line,  Inc.,  39  Cortlandt  Street,  New 
York,  is  reported  to  be  negotiating 
with  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co.  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  idea  of  ordering  a  sister 
ship  to  the  motor  vessel  now  under 
construction  for  South  African  ser- 
vice which  is  scheduled  for  delivery 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  motorship  now  under  con- 
struction at  Chester  is  450  between 
perpendiculars,  61  feet  6  inches 
beam,  26  feet  loaded  draft.  She  is 
to  be  powered  with  two  sets  of  Sun- 
Doxford  diesel  engines  to  give  a 
speed  of  13  knots.  All  auxiliaries 
are  to  be  motor  driven.  There  will 
be  passenger  accommodations  for 
60  persons. 


Panama  Mail  Program 

Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company 
officials  have  recently  been  in  seri- 
ous conference  with  officials  of  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  of  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  Department  over  pro- 
posals to  build  five  express  passen- 
ger liners  for  their  San  Francisco- 
Central  America-New  York  service. 
It  is  understood  that  these  vessels 
proposed  will  be  18  knot  liners  of 
about  20,000  tons  displacement,  to 
cost  approximately  $5,000,000  each. 
According  to  advices  received 
from  Washington,  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Postoffice    Department   has 


Dollar  Loan  Approved 

The  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  at  Washington, 
on  September  25  approved  a 
loan  to  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Company  of  San  Francisco 
under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1928,  for  $10,765,000, 
representing  three-quarters 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
two  passenger  and  freight 
liners  for  the  round-the- 
world  service. 

Order  for  the  two  vessels 
has  been  let  to  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Corporation,  one  to  be 
delivered  October  1,  1931, 
and  the  second  on  February 
1,  1932, 

According  to  specifica- 
tions made  public  several 
months  ago,  these  vessels  are 
to  be  615  feet  between  per- 
nendiculars,  81  feet  molded 
beam,  .52  feet  molded  to  shel- 
ter deck,  32  feet  loaded  draft. 
Thev  are  to  be  of  31,000  tons 
displacement  and  to  have  a 
deadweiffht  cargo  canacity 
of  17,400  tons  and  refriger- 
ated cargo  canacity  of  about 
70.000  cubic  feet.  The  ves- 
sels "'ill  be  equipped  to  carry 
332  first  class  passengers, 
140  tourist,  and  772  in  Ori- 
ental steeracre  class.  Turbo- 
electric  machinerv  was  chos- 
en for  the  propulsion  power 
of  these  vessels;  .steam  to  be 
supplied  by  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox boilers. 


recommended  to  the  Lamont  Com- 
mittee on  September  16  the  appro- 
val of  the  establishment  of  a  mail 
route  between  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  South  America  so 
as  to  provide  mail  pay  on  that  run 
for  the  Grace  Steamship  Line. 


Palatial  Yacht  Planned  by 
New  York  Architect 

It  is  reported  from  New  York  that 
the  well  known  architect  of  fine 
pleasure  craft,  Henry  J.  Gielow, 
Inc.,  25  West  43rd  Street,  is  design- 
ing a  de  luxe  diesel  yacht  to  have 


a  length  of  350  feet  and  to  develop 
a  speed  of  20  knots.  The  yacht  is  to 
be  equipped  with  every  modern  con- 
venience and  luxur.v  to  be  found  on 
the  great  ocean  liners. 


Lighter  Bids  to  be  Asked  Shortly. 

Plans  and  specificationshavebeen 
sent  to  interested  shipyards  for  the 
construction  of  a  90-ton  steel  der- 
rick barge  for  the  Merritt,  Chap- 
man &  Scott  Corporation  of  New 
York  for  its  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
unit. 


Bethlehem  Receives  Order 

The  Fore  River  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  at  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts, has  been  awarded  a  contract 
by  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  In- 
dies Company  of  New  York  for  a 
passenger  vessel  for  the  service  of 
the  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Line, 
a  subsidiary. 


Steamer  Mexico  To   Be 
Reconditioned 

The  steamship  Mexico,  which 
was  recently  purchased  by  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company  from 
the  Ward  Line  of  New  York,  arriv- 
ed in  Seattle  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber and  went  to  the  West  Seattle 
shops  of  the  new  owners  to  be  re- 
conditioned for  the  passenger  and 
freight  trade. 

The  steamship  Mexico  brought 
out  new  boilers  for  the  steamship 
Victoria,  steel  plates,  turbo-electric 
units,  and  four  high  pressure  boil- 
ers for  the  steamship  Alaska.  The 
Alaska  will  be  changed  over  to  tur- 
bo-electric drive,  increasing  her 
speed.  The  boilers  from  the  Alaska 
will  be  installed  in  the  Mexico. 
The  latter  vessel  will  be  entirely 
overhauled  and  her  passenger  ac- 
commodations refitted  and  she  will 
be  given  the  name  Aleutian. 


Two  Diesel  Tankers 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company  of 
Chester,  Pa.,  report  closing  con- 
tracts No.  128  and  No.  124  for  con- 
struction of  13.400  d.  w.  t.  single 
screw  Sun-Doxford  diesel  engined 
tankers  for  the  Sun  Oil  Company. 


RECENT  ORDERS  FOR  YACHTS,  BARGES,  TUGS. 


American  Bridge  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  an  order  for  a  steel 
shallow  draft  river  towboat  hull 
149  ft.  X  34  ft.  X  6  ft.  for  the  Carne- 
gie Steel  Co.      • 

Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine, 
have  five  more  steel  yachts  to  build. 
These  hulls  not  yet  named  are  desig- 


nated as  contracts  Nos.  134-135-136 
137  and  138.  They  are  to  be  each  190 
feet  long  over  all,  154  feet  long  on 
head  water  line,  26  feet  beam  and 
each  will  be  powered  with  two  800 
B.  H.  B.  Bessemer  diesels.  Keels  will 
be  laid  in  November  and  December, 
1929. 


The  Craig  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Long  Beach,  California,  report  con- 
tract for  Hull  No.  150.  a  yacht  118 
ft.  X  21  ft.  X  9  ft. with  two  275  B.H.P. 
Atlas  Imperial  diesels.  Keel  to  be 
laid  Sept.  15th,  delivery  approxi- 
mately Jan.  15th.  Owner,  John 
Barrymore. 
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Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Morris  Heights,  New  York,  has  or- 
ders on  hand  for  eight  yachts  and 
cruisers  and  a  number  of  tenders 
for  larger  pleasure  craft.  Two  of 
these  are  over  100  ft.  length. 


United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Mariners 
Harbor,  New  York,  list  Hull  No. 
792,  Tugboat  for  the  Henry  Dubois 
Sons  Company. 


Two  steel  diesel  tugs  have  been 
ordered  from  Spedden  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  One  is  to  be  95 
ft.  X  22  ft.  X  10  ft.  6  in.  for  the  Oil 
Transfer  Company,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York,  engines  not  yet  decided. 
The  other  will  be  57  ft.  x  14  ft.  4 
in.  X  5  ft.  6  in.  with  120  B.  H.  P. 
Fairbanks  Morse  engines  for  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Company, 
New  York. 

Albina  Marine  Iron  Works.  Port- 
land, Oregon,  have  under  construc- 
tion an  all  steel  covered  tow  barge 
for  the  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Co. 
for  transport  of  paper  stock  from 
their  mills  to  Portland.  This  hull  is 
130  ft.  X  35  ft.  X  6  ft.  6  inches. 


Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  has  an  order 
for  20  steel  hopper  coal  barges  for 
Davison  Coke  &  Iron  Co.,  to  be  175 
by  26  by  11  ft.  This  plant  has  also 
enteredorder  within  the  last  month 
for  12  barges  and  one  dredge  for 
stock. 


Nunes  Brothers,  Sa-usalito,  Calif. 
are  building  a  120  foot  diesel  yacht 
for  Templeton  Crocker. 

On  September  9th  Mojean  &  Erik- 
son  shipyard  at  Tacoma  laid  the 
keel  for  a  small  wooden  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  the  Ta- 
coma-Henderson  Bay  run  of  Lorenz 
and  Bernston,  Inc. This  steamer  will 
be  of  150-tons  gross.  She  will  be 
fitted  to  take  300  passengers  and 
150  tons  of  freight. 


Lake  Washington  Shipyards, 
Houghton,  Wa.shington.  have  an  or- 
der for  a  diesel-powered  cruiser  for 
Stewart  E.  White,  author  and 
sportsman,  of  Hillsborough,  Calif. 
The  boat  is  to  be  75  feet  long  and 
fitted  with  a  110-horsepower  Wash- 
ington-Estep  diesel  engine. 


United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Mariner's 
Harbor,  New  York,  has  an  order  for 
a  towboat  from  the  Henry  Dubois 
Sons  Co. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  SHIPYARDS 

Cook  and  Fandstrom,  Ballard, 
Washington,  has  just  completed  the 
rebuilding  of  the  passenger  steam- 
ship Georgia  to  a  tugboat  at  the 
cost  of  $80,000  for  the  Washington 
Tug  and  Barge  Company  of  Seattle. 
The  vessel  is  125  feet  long  and  she 
is  powered  with  a  600  horsepower 
triple  expansion  steam  engine.  New 
decks  and  new  deck  machinery  to 
fit  her  for  the  towing  business  were 
installed. 

Albina  Marine  Iron  Works,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  delivered  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  the  first  of 
three  diesel-electric  lightships 
which  have  been  under  construction 
at  the  plant. 

This  plant  recently  completed  the 
tender  Westdahl  for  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  an  unusual  feature  of  the  job 
was  the  launching  of  the  vessel  at 
night.  The  Westdahl  is  75  feet  long, 
17  feet  beam,  and  10  feet  depth  of 
hold.  She  is  powered  with  a  140- 
horsepower  Atlas-Imperial  diesel 
engine.  The  vessel  will  be  used  in 
Alaskan  waters  and  has  a  chart 
room  and  all  equipment  for  her 
work  in  surveying  coastal  waters. 


October 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, San  Francisco,  had  the  steam- 
ship Virginia  on  the  Hunter's  Point 
Drydock,  to  repair  damages  receiv- 
ed in  collision  with  the  steamer 
Hermion  early  in  September.  The 
vessel  had  a  large  hole  torn  in  her 
bow  and  a  small  hole  in  her  bottom. 
Repairs  cost  about  $100,000. 

United  Dry  Docks  Opens  Yacht 
Basin 

Creation  of  a  yacht  basin  for  the 
conditioning  and  storing  of  pleas- 
ure craft  at  its  Shewan  Plant,  foot 
of  27th  Street,  Brooklyn,  is  an- 
nounced by  United  Dry  Docks,  Inc. 

At  the  Shewan  Plant,  one  of  the 
most  convenient  locations  in  the 
harbor,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  lay  up  and  repair  yachts 
of  all  sizes.  Ample  docking  space  is 
provided,  together  with  sheltered 
storage  room  for  smaller  craft.  The 
entire  facilities  of  the  Shewan  yard 
will  be  available  for  yacht  repairs. 

The  basin  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  easy  accessibility  and  clean 
water,  sufficiently  deep  to  accom- 
modate the  larger  pleasure  boats. 
Quarters  will  be  provided  also  for 
the  comfort  of  yacht  masters  and 
engineers. 


Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Ship- 
yard, Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  have  had 
orders  to  change  the  size  and  equip- 
ment of  the  tug  recently  ordered  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In- 
stead of  a  90-ft.  steam  tug,  the  boat 
will  be  71ft.  6in.  long,  and  will  be 
powered  with  a  300-brake  horse- 
power diesel  engine.  The  hull  and 
house  are  to  be  of  steel. 


The  65-foot  cruiser  Amiga  Mia, 
described  in  the  July  issue  of  Paci- 
fic Marine  Review,  was  launched  at 
the  plant  of  Nunes  Brothers,  Sau- 
salito,  September  22,  for  Edwin  J. 
Merry  of  San  Francisco.  The  boat 
is  powered  by  two  60-75  horsepower 
Hill  diesel  engines  and  is  fitted  for 
outside  cruising.  She  can  make  a 
speed  of  14  knots  and  has  accom- 
modations for  eight  passengers. 


DELIVERIES 

Two  scows  for  Arundel  Corp.  by 
Bethlehem,  Baltimore,  in  July. 

Dolphin,  66ft.  day  cruiser  for  H. 
Murray,  by  Consolidated  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.  in  August. 

Barge  to  Keystone  Sand  &  Gravel 
Co.  by  Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  in 
August. 

Myron  C.  Taylor,  bulk  freighter 
to  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  by 
Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
August  22;  steel  dump  scow  to  Dun- 
bar &  Sullivan  Dredging  Co.,  Aug. 
8 ;  scow  to  Great  Lakes  Eng.  Works, 
Sept.  3. 

Two  steel  cargo  barges  for  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.  by  Midland  Barge 
Co. 

Two  carfloats  to  Erie  R.R.  Co.  by- 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Aug. 
20,  Sept.  4. 

Tidemotor,  steel  oil  barge  for 
Tidewater  Oil  Co.  by  Sun  Ship- 
building Co.,  Aug.  17. 

Pittsburg,  dredge  hull  to  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.  by  United 
Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Aug.  31. 

Beverly,  steel  tug  to  U.S.  Engin- 
eers, Philadelphia,  by  Chas.  Ward 
Engineering  Works. 


October 
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Chief  Seegay,  fish  jackei-  for  Can- 
adian Fish  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  by 
Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Ship- 
yard, June  14;  Ispaco  I,  pilchard 
seine  boat  for  Island  Packing  Co., 
June  21. 

Six  cargo  barges  for  Inland  Wa- 
terways Corp.  by  American  Bridge 
Co.  in  August. 


William  G.  Clyde  and  Horace 
Johnson,  bulk  cargo  vessels  for 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  by  Am- 
erican Ship  Building  Co.,  Aug.  9 
and  Sept.  6. 

Steel  barge  to  Atlantic  Transp. 
Co.,  and  one  to  Western  Maryland 
Ry.  Co.  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  July. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  September  1,  1929. 


Pacific  Coast 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,   Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 
Hull  No.  100,  diesel-electnc  lightship  for 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce;  133'3"  length 
over-all:  30'  beam:  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28; 
launched  6/17/29. 

Hull  No.  1 1  3.  lighf'hin.  •ister  to  above; 
keel  Sept.  1/2S:  launched  7/2/29. 

Hull  114.  lightship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.   1/28  est. 

BALLARD  MARINE  RAILWAY 
COMPANY 
Seattle,  Washington. 
Penquin,  hull  J-97,  patrol  boat  for  U.  S. 
Bureau    of    Fisheries,    Seattle;    130    L.B.P.; 
27  beam;  Union  diesel  eng.;  deliver  Janu- 
ary/30. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 
Not    named,    hull    151,    yacht    for   John 
Barrymore,    Los   Angeles:    118    LB. P.;    21 
beam:    9   loaded    draft;    13    knots   speed;   2 
275-H.P.    Atlas-Imperial    diesel    engs.;    ke?l 
Sept.   15/29  est,;  deliver  Jan730  est. 
GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &.  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 
Itasca,     No.     21,     diesel  -  electric    cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard:  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  laid:  launch  11/1/29  est. 

Sebago,  No.  22,  same  as  above;  keel 
laid. 

Saranac,  No.  23,  same  as  above. 
J.  C.  JOHNSON'S  SHIPYARD 
Port  Blakley,  Wash. 
Two  scows  for  stock,   110x36x9. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Foshay,    hull    107,    steel    passenger    and 
freight  motorship  for  Northland  Transporta- 
tion   Co.,    Seattle;    186x35    ft.    beam;    two 
550-H.P.    Washington-Esteo    die.sel     engs.: 
keel  Mar.   4/29;   launched  July  27/29;   de- 
liver Sept.  15/29  est. 

No  name,  hull  109,  cruiser  for  Stewart 
Edward  White.  Hillsborough,  Calif.:  75  ft. 
length:  110  H.P.  Washington-Estep  diesel 
eng.;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Hull  179,  steel  carfloat  for  Atchison,  To- 
peka  6?  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.:  260  L.B.P.;  38 
beam;  7'6"  draft;  1000  D.W.T.;  keel  10/ 
2/29  est.;  launch  12/20/29  est.;  deliver  1/ 
11/30  est. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  SC 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  C.  Labric. 
Chief  Seegay.  hull  28.  fish  packer  for  Can- 
adian Fish  6?  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Prince  Ru- 


pert, B.C.;  67  L.O.A.;  16'6"  beam;  8'8" 
depth;  50  D.W.T.;  60  B.H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  CO.  eng.;  keel  Mar.  15/29;  launch- 
ed June  6/29,  dcUvcred  June  14/29. 

Ispaco  I,  hull  29,  pilchard  seine  boat 
for  Island  Packing  Co.,  Victoria,  B.C.;  65 
L.O.A.;  17'5"  beam:  7'8"  depth:  75-H.P. 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel  eng.;  keel  Mar.  15/29. 
launched  June  7,''29;  delivered  June  21/29. 

Ispaco  II,  hull  30,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Mar.    15/29:  launched  June  7/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  31,  steel  tug  for  Canadian 
National  Railways;  71'6"xl7'x9'6";  300 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng-:  keel  10/15/29  est. 

Hull  32.  steel  car  barge  for  Canadian 
National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt.  5  ft.; 
cap.  8  loaded  cars. 

Hulls  31  and  32  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kelorona  on  Okanogan 
Lake  for  completion. 

Hulls  33  to  36,  inc.,  four  wooden  scows, 
110  X  38  X  9'8";  keels  8/15/29  est.;  de- 
liver 10/15/29  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Not  named,  Ught  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.   13/31  est. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

A-MERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty-four  cargo  barges  for  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.;  230x45x11  ft.;  10  deliv- 
ered. 

Six  sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Rodgers 
Sand  Co.,   135  x  27  x  7'6". 

One  towboat  hull  for  Carnegie  Steel  Co.; 
149  X  34  X  6  ft. 

AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO., 
Lorain,  Ohio 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  H.  Hirsching. 

Wilham  G.  Clyde,  hull  804,  bulk  cargo 
vessel  for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580 
L.B.P.;  60  beam:  19  loaded  draft;  I2I/2  mi. 
speed;  T.E.  eng.  2200  I.H.P.:  3  Scotch 
boilers,  14x12  ft,:  keel  Mar.  25/29,  launch- 
ed June  8/29:  delivered  8/9/29. 

Horace  Johnson,  hull  805.  sister  to 
above  keel  Apr,  8/29;  launched  7/20/29; 
delivered  9/6/29. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Paragon,  hull  122,  twin  screw  steel 
diesel  yacht;  138'3''xl9'2"xl2'6";  2  350- 
B.H.P.  Winton  diesel  engs.  A.  L.  Swasey 
designer;  keel  Dec.  3/28;  launch  Apr. 
10/29  est.;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Corsair,  hull  124.  twin  screw  steel  .=team 
turbo-electric  yacht;  343x42x27ft.,  18  ft. 
draft;  6000  S.H.P,:  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators: Babcock  6?  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  11/29;  launch  Jan.  /30  est. 

Ebb.  hull  126,  fishing  trawler  for  Bay 
State  Fishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Bath  Iron 
Works     design;      132'4"     L.O.A.;      121'6" 


diesels; 


as  above. 
:  as  above. 
'.  as  above. 

as  above. 


L.W.L.;  24  beam;  13  depth;  500-600  B.H.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs.;  keel  6/18/29;  launch 
Nov.  /30  est. 

Flow,  hull  127,  sister  to  above;  keel 
6/18/29;  launch  No.  /30  est. 

Malalna,  hull  128.  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer:  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.; 
26  beam;  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs.:  1600  I.H,P.;  keel  Dec.  5/29  est. 

Notre  Dame,  hull  129,  trawler  for  A.  y 
P.  Fish  Co.,  Boston;  116  I.H.P.:  23  beam; 
U  loaded  draft;  single  screw;  500  I.H.P. 
Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  6/18/29;  launch 
Nov.  /30  est. 

Fordham.  hull  130.  tr-wl»r:  sis'-r  to 
above;  keel  6/18/29;  launch  Nov.  /30  est. 

Unnamed,  hull  131,  steel  aux.  schr.  yacht; 
Henrv  J.  Gielow.  designer;  owner  not 
named:  150  L.B.P.;  32  beam;  single  screw; 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  10/- 
1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  132,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  105 
L.O.A.;  2  200-H,P.  Bessemer  diesels. 

Not  named,  hull  13  3,  vmn  screw  diesel 
yacht:  B.  T.  Dobson,  designer;  125  L.O.A.; 
2  400-H.P.  Winton  diesels. 

Unnamed,    hull    134,   steel  yacht,   owner 
not    named;    190    L.O.A.;    154   L.W.L.; 
beam;    two    800    B.H.P. 
keel  Nov,  /29  est. 

Unnamed,  hull   135,  sa 

Unnamed,  hull   136,  s; 

Unnamed,  hull   137,  s; 

Unnamed,  hull  138,  sa 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Northampton,  Ught  cruiser  CL-26,  for 
United  States  Navy;  10.000  tons  displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Berwindvale,  Hull  1422,  single-screw  coal 
collier    for   Bcrwind-Whitc   Coal   Mine   Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York;  Theo.  E.  Ferris, 
designer:  3  50  L,B,P,;  50  beam;  23'6"  draft; 
10.020  tons  displacement  at  25'3"  draft; 
101/2  knots  .speed;  Hoover,  Owens,  Rent- 
schler  recip.  st.  eng.;  2200  S.H.P.;  2  Scotch 
boilers;  launched  June  8/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1423,  sister  to  above; 
Bethlehem-Curtis    turbines;     1700     S.H.P.; 

2  WT  boilers. 

Hull  1425,  steel  coasting  vessel  for  Sea- 
board Shipping  Co.;  450  gr.  tons;  launched 
May  29/29. 

Hull  1426,  steel  barge  for  Gulf  Refining 
Co. 

Hulls  4252-54,  three  steel  barges  for  At- 
lantic Transport  Co.  700  Gr,  T.  ea.;  one 
delivered. 

Hulls  6139-40,  two  steel  barges  for  West- 
ern Maryland  Ry.  Co.,  499  Gr.  T.  ea.;  one 
delivered. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Hull  4240.  steel  3-track  carfloat  for  West- 
ern Maryland  Railway;  325  x  38'6"  x  10'8"; 
launched  May  1/29. 

Hull  4241,  same  as  above. 
Hull  4242,  same  as  above. 
Hull  4243,  steel  barge  for  Western  Mary- 
land RIy.  Co 

Hulls  4244-4251,  8  scows  for  Arundel 
Corp.;  2  delivered. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    Sc 
MACHINERY  CO., 
Charleston,  S.C. 
No.  115,  diesel-electric  hghtship  for  U.  S. 
Dept   of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses. 
Washington,      D.C;      1333"     L,0,A.;     30' 
beam;  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors;  keel  Jan.  30/29  ;  launch 
July  1/29  est.    . 
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COMMERCIAL 
IRON  WORKS 

Engineers   -  Founders  -Machinists 

MARINE 
REPAIRS 

Union  Avenue  and  Stephens  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 


WITT 

DIAPHRAGM 

Type 

Pressure  Governor  No.  10 
For  Marine  Pumps 


This  Governor  Regulates 
— Try  it.  Holds  Uniform 
Pressure  on  Discharge  of 
Fuel  Oil,  Boiler  Feed,  Fire 
or  Sprinkler  Pumps.  Pre 
longs  Life  of  Pump. 

Manufactured  by 

Vaughn- 
G.  E.  Witt  Co. 

(Successors  to  G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Inc.) 

4222-24-26-28  Hollii   Street,   Emeiyvilk, 

Oaklaod,   Calif. 


No.  116,  same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29; 
launch  Sept.  1/29  est  ,      ,  ,  ,       ,  ,,o 

No  117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29; 
launch  Dec.   1/29  est. 

One   allwcldcd  tanker   for  stock. 

One  allwcldcd  tanker. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 
CoUingwood,   Ontario. 

Purchasing  Agent.  E.  Podmore. 

No  name,  hull  83,  tug  for  Toronto  Har- 
bor Coram.:  100  X  2?  Jt  12'6  ;  11  loaded 
•ioeed-  T  E  engs.  1000  I.H.P.;  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 195  lbs.  press.;  keel  July  25/29. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris  Heights,  N.   Y. 

Hull  ''940,  lS4-ft.  cruiser  for  Anson  W. 
Hard,  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton  diesel 
engines.  ,       , 

Hull  2942,  24-ft.  coupe  yacht  tender  lor 
above;  1  Chrysler  engine. 

Hulls  2944,  2945,  and  2946.  three  30ft. 
coupe  yacht  tenders  for  yachts  now  build- 
ing at  Pusey  «■  Jones;    106   H.P.  Chrysler 

"^"huIis  2947,  2948,  and  2949,  three  26- 
ft  open  crews'  launches  for  yachts  now 
building  at  Pusey  &  Jones:  65  H.P.  Chrysler 

^"huIIs  2950  and  2951,  two  20-ft.  crew's 
tenders  for  yachts  now  building  at  Pusey 
y  Jones-  12  H.P.  Kcrmath  engines. 

Hulls  2952,  2953,  and  2954,  three  24- 
ft.   life    boats    for   yachts   now   building   at 

Hull  2957,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  E.  F.  Clark, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  2   300-H.P.   Speedway 

Hull  2960.  135-ft.  steel  diesel  yacht  for 
a  prominent  New  York  yachtsman;  2  600 
HP,  Treiber  diesel  engines.  _ 

Hull  2961.  75-ft.  cruiser  for  Jeremiah 
Milbank    of    New    York    City;    2     "Winton 

Hull   2962.   80-ft.   cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
Millan, Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
Hull    2963,    50-foot    cruiser    for    A.    E. 
■Walbridge   of  New  York  City;    1    Sterling 

Huli  2964-  75. ft.  cruiser  for  G.  M.  Mof- 
fctt  of  New  York  City:  2  'Winton  engines. 

Hull  2965.  7n.ft.  commuter  boat  for  D. 
W.    Dilworth    of  New  York   City;   2    300- 
H.P.  Speedway  engines. 
DEFOE  BOAT  SC  MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  Citv,  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Olive  K.,  hull  133,  steel  yacht  for  C.  F. 
Kettering,  Detroit;  169  L.B.P.;  26  beam; 
12  loaded  draft;  15  knots  speed;  600 
D  W.T.-  lOOn  I  HP.  diesel  e"es,:  k<-e1  Jan. 
15/29;  launched  9/5/29;  deliver  10/1/29 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 
V.  Davis,  New  York;  138'6"  L.B.P.;  18 
beam:  5  loaded  draft;  20  M.P.H.;  150 
D.'W.T.:  1400  LHP.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
July  15/29;  launch  Oct.  1/29  est.;  deliver 
Apr.   15/30  est. 

Marncll,  hull  137,  steel  yacht  for  M. 
H.  Alworth,  Duluth:  135  L.B.P.;  22  beam; 
6'9"   draft;    14  M.P.H.;   175   D.W.T.;  600 


w 


I  H  P    diesel  engs.;  keel  Apr.  15/29;  launch 
Oct    15/29  est.;  deliver  Nov.   1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  138,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named:  153  L.B.P.;  24  beam;  9'6"  load- 
ed draft;  15  M.P.H.;  450  D.W.T.;  1000 
I. H.P.  diesel  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  139,  steel  yacht  for 
Thos  M  Howell,  New  York  City;  160 
L  B  P  ■  24'6"  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  17 
M.P.H.;  500  D.'^'.T.;  1300  I.H.P.  diesel 
eng. 

DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
Hull    614,    diesel    cngined     towboat     for 
stock;  125'6"  X  26'6"  x  5'  6" 

Hulls  821  to  825  inc.;  5  deck  scows  for 
New  York  Central  R.R.:  100'x33  8  x9  7 
4  delivered.  ,         .  ,       ■ 

Hull  832,  steel  oil  barge  for  Atlantic, 
Gulf  £#  Pac.  Co..  10Dx30x9ft^ 

Hull  83  3,  steel  floating  dry  dock  lor  War- 
ner Co.,  Philadelphia.  ,      ,  ,        . 
Hulls  838-843  inc..  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  stock;  3  delivered. 

Hulls  844-855  inch,  12  standard  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  stock;  100x26x6'6  ; 
3  delivered.  a  ,       ■ 

Hull    856,    steel   oil    barge    for   Atlantic, 

Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.  ,        J  1 

Hulls   899-906  inch.   8  sand   and  gravel 

barges  for  Keystone   Sand   ^  Gravel  Co.; 

135x27x8';  1  delivered.  „     ,.,       , 

Hull  90S,  909,  two  steel  hull  whirler  der- 
rick boats  for  U,  S.  Engineers  Office, 
Memphis. 

Hulls  910-913  inc.,  four  steel  gram 
barges  for  Western  Stevedoring  Co..  130x 
30xl6'6".  .       , 

Hull  916,  steel  hull  floating  grain  eleva- 
tor for  Western  Stevedoring  Co. 

Hulls   826-829   incl.,   4   dump  scows  for 

Geo.  H.  Breymann  &  Bros.;   1500  cu.  yd. 

capacity.  ,         j        j 

Hulls    886-892    inch,    7    steel    sand    and 

gravel  barges  for  Arundel  Corp.;  130x34x9 

ft.  ,     ,         ,       J 

Hulls  917-922  incl..  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  bargc-s  for  stock;  130x30x7'6". 

Hulls  923-928  inch,  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  stock;  100  x  26  x  8'6". 

Hull  929.  ladder  type  sand  and  gravel 
dredge  for  stock. 

Hulls  930-949  incl.  20  steel  hopper  coal 
barges    for    Davison    Coke    and    Iron    Co.; 
175x26x11  ft. 
FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    8:    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 
Hull  111,  steel  welded  barge  for  O'Brien 
Bros.:  120  X  36  ft.;  1200  D.W.T. 

Hull  112,  barge  for  'Venezuela  Gulf  Oil 
Co.;  80  X  24  x  6  ft. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Myron  C  Taylor,  hull  269,  bulk  freighter 

for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co,;  580  LBP.;  60 

beam-  19  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  speed;  12,000 

er.    tons:    TE    engs.    2250    IH.P.    2   W.T. 

boilers;    keel    Mar,     14/29;    launched    July 

15/29;  delivered  Aug.  22/29. 

Hull  271,  steel  dump  scow  for  Dumbar 


WM.    CORNFOOT.   President 


GEO.  RODGERS,  Sec'y-Trea.. 


^^^j^^^as^^ 


-  Hydraulic  Pipe*.   Stactj,  Tanks,   and  All   Kinds  of   Sheet  Irt 
—  Phone  Walnut  7667.  PORTLAND.  OREGON 
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a  Sullivan  Dredg.  Co.:  168  x  40  ft: 
keel  5/29/29;  launched  &P  129;  delivered 
8/8/29. 

Service,  hull  272,  scow  for  Great  Lakes 
Eng.  Works;  80  L.B.P.;  29'6"  beam, 
launched  8/27/29;  delivered  9/3/29. 

Hull  273,  scow  for  Candler  Dock  6? 
Dredge  Co.,  Detroit;  60  x  28  ft.;  launch 
9/29/29  est.;  deliver  9/30/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  274,  steamship  for 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P.  60 
beam;  19  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  speed;  12,- 
000  D.W.T.;  T.  E.  engines,  2250  I.H.P.; 
3  Scotch  boilers  14'  I.D.  x  12'  long;  keel 
9/30/29  est.:  launch  1/10/30  est.;  deliver 
4/15/30  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS   SC   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonvillc,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Hull  1677.  track  barge  for  Yourtel-Rob- 
erts  Sand  Co.,  Chester,  111.:  195x30x6'6"; 
keel  July  15/29;  launch  and  deliver  9/25/ 
29   est. 

Hulls  1673-1676,  four  combination  cargo 
and  oil  barges  for  American  Barge  Line  Co.. 
Louisville,  Ky.:  150x35x11':  one  keel 
5/10/29;  keel  6/5/29;  launch  one  9/7/ 
29  est.;  one  9/20/29  est. 

Hull  1661,  steel  hull,  steam  towboat,  for 
stock;  148x30x5  ft.;  keel  Aug.  20/29. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 

City  of  Saginaw,  hull  246.  car  ferry 
for  Pere  Marquette  Rail;  Co.;  368  L.B.P.  57 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines: 3600  I.H.P.  each;  4  Babcock  6?  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;  keel  Mar.  4/29;  launch 
Aug.  6/29  est. 

City  of  Fhnt,  hull  247,  car  ferry,  sister  to 
above;    keel  May    1/29. 

Reality,  hull  248,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  78  long;  15  beam;  8'9"  depth; 
6'  draft;  150  H.P.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  eng.; 
keel  June  12/29;  launch  Aug.  J/29  est. 

Hull  251,  derrick  barge  for  T.  L.  Dur- 
ocher.  Detour.  Mich. 

Hull  252,  same  as  above. 
MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 

Five  steel  cargo  barges  for  Inland  Water- 
ways Corp.;  230x45x11  ft.;  2  delivered. 

One  steel  hull  for  New  York  State  Canal 
Coram.;  106x30x7  ft. 

Five  steel  barges  for  N.Y.  State  Canal 
Comm.;  75  x  25  x  5'6":  4  keels  laid. 

One  barge  for  M.  H.  Treadwell  Co., 
New  York;   115x34x9'll". 

One  barge  for  M.  H.  Treadwell  Co., 
New  York;  106  x  30  x  7  ft. 

Eight  barges  for  above;  40x13x4. 


MIDLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LTD. 
Midland,  Ontario 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  McLaughhn. 

Stadacona,  hull  24.  bulk  freighter  for 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Montreal; 
582  L.B.P.;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  U 
knots  speed;  12.000  D.W.T.;  T.E.  engs.; 
2800  LH.P.;  3  Scotch  boilers:  15'3"  dia  x 
11'6"  Ig.:  keel  Apr.  17/29;  launch  9/19 
/29  est.;  deliver  10/28/29  est. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,  Term, 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  L.   Baldwin. 

Hull  200,  towboat,  owner  not  named; 
56xl4x5'6":  keel  July  15/29. 

Hulls   201-4   inc.,    four   deck  barges    for 

stock;    130x32x8   ft.;   keels  laid   6/24,   7/1, 

7/6.  7/12;  launched  7/24,  7/25,  8/6,  8/7. 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   H. 

DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Hummer,  233 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  Hght  cruiser  CL-30 
for  United  States  Navy,  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement: keel  May  1/28;  launched  Sept. 
7/29;  dehver  June   13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  deliver  Mar. 
13/31  est. 

Pennsylvania,  hull  329,  IS  -  knot  express 
passenger  liner  for  Panama  Pacific  Line; 
613'3"  L.O.A.;  80'  beam;  52'  depth;  two 
turbine-driven  electric  motors;  8  Babcock  H 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers:  keel  Oct.  15/28; 
launched   July    10/29;   deliver  Oct./29   est. 

Not  named,  hull  337.  passenger  hner  for 
A.G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.:  20  knots  speed;  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel  July  25/29. 

Not  named,  hull  338,  sister  to  above; 
keel  July  8/29. 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J,  W.  Meeker. 

Salt  Lake  City,  hght  cruiser  for  United 
States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
launched  Jan.  23/29;  dehver  July  9/29  est. 

Chester,  hght  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States  Navy.  10.000  tons  displacement; 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  launched  7/3/29;  deliver 
June  13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  y  Co.,  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37'5" 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery: keel  Feb.  4/29;  launch  Nov./29 
est.:  deliver  Apr./30  est. 

Hull  390.  carfloat  for  Erie  R.R.  Co.; 
366x38xlO'5";  keel  5/29/29;  launched  8/ 
10/29;   delivered  8/20/29. 


CALMAR  Rustless  Electric  Steel 
PROPELLERS 

and  other  Corrosion  Resisting  Castings 

WARMAN  STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES;  CALIFORNIA 

CORDES  BROTHERS 

1  DRUMM  STREET.  Re(.r.se,ita.i™s  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Hough  &  Egbert 

IncoTporatea 
519  Robert  Dollar  Building 

San  Francisco 

Marine  Surveyors 

Consulting  Engineers 

Plans,  Specifications,  Super\ision 

Bureau  Veritas.  Surveyors 

Sales  Agents 

for 

Marine  Equipment 


WALTER  KIDDE  Sc  CO..  Inc. 

Rich  Smoke  Detecting  System 
Lux  Fire  Extinguishing  System 
Derby  Fire  Alarm 

AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Philadelphia 
Steering  Gears 
Winches 
Windlasses 


THE  PRESCOTT  COMPANY 


VICTORY  FLUSHOMETER 
VALVES 


HOUGH  PATENT  BOILER 
FEED  CHECKS 


DOUBLE  SEAL  PISTON  RINGS 


PARKE  & 
KIBELE 

INCORPORATED 


Engineers  and  Machinists 
SHIP  REPAIRS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Maaufacturers  of 

"Kibele  Straight  Line  Boiler 
Feed  Water  Controls'* 

**Tobin  Commercial  Gas  Burners" 
**Kibele  Automatic  Steam  Atomiz- 
ing Oil  Burners" 


San   Pedro.    Calif. 


440 
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October 


Hull  591.  same  as  above;  keel  May/29; 
launched  8/24/29;  delivered  9/4/29. 

Hull   392,  same  as  above;  keel  June  26/ zy. 
Hull    393,    same    as    above;     keel     June 

^  Not  named,  hull  394.  passenger  and 
careo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp., 
New  York;  450x61'6"x42'3   . 

Not  named,  hull  395,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  396,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  397.  sister  to  above. 

Hull  298,  cement  barge  for  International 
Cement  Corp.;  156;x3V4"xl3  ;  keel  July 
22/29;  launch  9/16/29  est;  deliver  9/30/. 
launch  Aug.  20/29  est.;  dehver  Sept.  15/29 

Not  named,  hull  399.  light  cruiser  No. 
35  for  United  States  Navy;  10.000  tons 
displacement. 

THE  PUSEY  a:  JONES  CORP., 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Bradford. 

Nakhoda.     hull     1040,    yacht    for    Fred 

T     Fisher,   Detroit;   236   L.O.A.;    34  beam; 

19  depth-   12'6"  draft;  2  1100  H.P    diesel 

engs    '^^eel  Feb.   12/29;  launched  8/20/29; 

deliver  11/15/29  est. 

Rene.  huU  1041,  yacht  for  Alfred 
P  Sloan  Jr  New  York;  same  as  above; 
keel  Feb'  12/29;  launch  9/15/29  est.;  de- 
liver 12/1/29  est  ,      , 

Cambriona,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named:  same  as  above;  keel  Mar.  12/29; 
launch  10/15/29  est.:  deliver  12/29  est. 

Lotusland,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  ^  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York:  16S'9"  long,  28'  beam:  two  500- 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  June  13/29;  dehver 
Dec  /29  est 

THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Office   Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Hydrographer,  hull  3,  steel  diesebelectnc 
survey   boat   for   U.S.   Coast   and   Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L.aA_; 
143'    LB.P.;    3r6'     molded    beam;     IS  2 
minimum    depth    to   top    of    main    deck    at 


Special 
Armature  Metal 

Special 
Diesel  Metal 
for  Bearings 

Zinc  Plates 
for  Boilers 

Galvanizing  and 
Sherardizing 

JOHN  FINN 
METAL  WORKS 

372-398  Second  Street 

San  Francisco 
304-306  East  3rd  Street 

Los  Angeles 

1934  Railroad  Avenue 

Seattle 


side-  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  1 0'6" 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  11  6  dratt, 
aft-  2'  drag-  2  400-horsepower  Wmton  die- 
sel' engines;  Westinghouse  generators  and 
auxiUarics;  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelkng  mo- 
tor   keel  Aug.  18/28.  ,       ,    ,        ■ 

City    of    Norfolk,    hull    4,    diesel-electric 
ferryboat  for  Norfolk  County  Ferries,  Ports- 
mouth,  Va.;  173'  L.O.A.;   146    L.B^P     57 
beam     over-all;      37'     bearn     of     huU     at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B  H  P    Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  rwo  (jeneral 
Electric   270-kilowatt   generators:   one   Gen- 
eral-Electric propelUng  motor  of  650  H.f., 
keel  Feb.  1/29;  launch  July   30/29  est. 
SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 
Argos      hull       265,     steel      hull,     steam 
driven    patrol  vessel  for  Supervisors  of  New 
York    Harbor,    39   Whitehall    Street     New 
York;    114    L.B.P.;    nV^Vz"    L.O.A^    24 
molded  beam;   10  V/z     inean   draft;  T.   E. 
engs  -  Bahcock  ii  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers:  keel 
Apr.    6/29;    launch    10/5/29    est.;    dehver 
12/12/29  est.  .  , 

Not  named,  hull  266,  steel  hull  freight 
and  passenger  tug  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Pub- 
L  Health,  Boston;  91  L.O^A.;  20  molded 
beam;   9    draft;    350   H.P.    Standard    diesel 

^"Not  named,  hull  267,  steel  hull  diesel 
tugboat  for  0,1  Transfer  Co  "Battery 
Place.  New  York;  95  L.O.A.:  22  beam; 
10'6"  loaded  draft:  eng.  not  decided. 

Notnamed.hull  268,  steel  hull  diesel  tug- 
boat for  Atlantic,  Gulf  &>  Pacific  Co     New 
York-  57  L.O  A:   14  4     beam:  5  6     loaded 
draft-  120  HP.  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  eng. 
SUN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 

Chester,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott, 
City  nt  New  York,  hull  116.  passenger 
and  freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc.,  New  York-  450  L.B.P  ; 
61'6"  beam;  26'  loaded  draft;  13  knots 
speed;  9350  D.W.T.;  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
engs  -  keel  Mar.  14/29:  launch  Sept.  14/29 
est.:  'deliver  Nov.   15/29  est 

Not  named,  hull  120,  single-screw,  diesel 
tanker   for    Sun    Oil    Co.,    13.400    D.W-T.; 
keel  6/5/29:  launch  10/15/29  est.;  deliver 
11/30/29  est. 
No  name,  hull  122,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  123,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  124,  sister  to  above. 
Tidemotor,  hull   121,  steel  oil  barge  for 
Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  New  York;  188  6    x  31 
X    ir6":   6000  bbls.   capacitv   on   9     draft: 
keel    5/20/29;  launched  8/6/29;  delivered 
8/17/29. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Purchasing  Agent.   Otto   Hall. 
Not  named,  hull  182,  fire  boat  for  City 
of  Detroit;  125  L.B.P.;  29  beam:  10  loaded 
draft;    14   mi.   speed;     comp.     engs.;     950 
I.H.P.;  2  B.  y  W.  boilers;  deliver  Aug./29 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rly.  Co. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Pittsburg,   hull   784,   dredge   hull   for   At- 
lantic, Gulf  y  Pacific  Co.:   162  L.B.P.:  44 
beam:    15   loaded    draft;    keel    Feb.    26/29; 
launched  6/14/29;  delivered  Aug.  31/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  790.  tug  for  Standard 
Transp.  Co.,  New  York;  9r6"x22'xl0'9"; 
12  loaded  speed:  comp.  eng.  500  I. HP..  1 
Scotch  boiler:  12'6"xll';  keel  June  29/29; 
launch  9/16/29  est.:  deliver  10/20/29  est. 
Unnamed,  hull  791.  me.  sister  to  above: 
keel  June  29/29:  launch  9/23/29  est.;  de- 
liver 11/5/29  est. 

Not  named-  hull  792.  tugboat  for  Henry 
Dubois  Sons  Co. 


THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 

Beverly  hull  80,  steel  tug,  U.S.  En- 
gineers, Philadelphia;  65'6"xl7'x7'7i/i'  ; 
keel  May  4/29;  launched  8/6/29;  deliv- 
ered 8/20/29. 

Unique,  hull  81.  yacht  for  Harold  M. 
Ward.  Charleston;  50  x  12  x  4  ft.;  keel 
June   4/29. 

Repairs 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP..  LTD., 
Union  Plant 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  Ta- 
hiti La  Perla,  Paul  Shoup,  Golden  Age, 
San  Jose  Plow  City,  Limon,  Golden  Bear, 
West  Mahwah,  Solana,  Capt.  A.  F.  Lucas, 
sch  Florence  Olson,  yachts  Galatea,  Alpha, 
tug  Sea  King,  dredger  Hercules,  ms.  Char- 
lie Watson,  stmrs.  Port  Angeles.  J.  B.  Stet- 
son, tug  Humboldt,  ferry  San  Mateo,  yacht 
Elia.  barge  Kern,  Harbor  Dump  Barge  No. 
2.  Boiler  repairs:  Broad  Arrow.  Pipe  re- 
pairs: Astral.  Calmar.  Repair  steering  eng.: 
m.s.  Lycia.  Make  and  furnish  2  L.P.  piston 
rings:  Eagle.  Parts  for  LP.  turbine:  Presi- 
dent Grant,  President  Lincoln.  Alterations 
to  flue  gas  system:  K.  R.  Kingsbury.  4  cap- 
stans- W  S.  Miller  and  H.  M.  Storey.  Fur- 
nish and  install  ventilators;  Paris  City.  H.P. 
niston  rod  and  top  nut:  H.  M.  Storey. 
Propeller  repairs:  Robert  Johnson,  tug 
Standard  No.  I.  Miscellaneous  supplies  and 
repairs:  whalers  Traveler.  Lansing,  strs.  and 
m.s.  Los  Angeles.  Silverlarch.  Caliche.  Nor- 
danger.  Mongolia,  Nora,  Hamlin  F.  Mc- 
Cormick  Finnanger.  Romanstar.  Dilworth. 
Emma  Alexander.  Manoa,  Wairuna,  San 
Jose,  Point  Fermin,  Montezuma,  Point 
Reyes.  Mongolia.  H.  F.  Hillman.  1.  C. 
Fitzsimmons.  Washington.  Point  San  Pedro. 
San  Mateo.  California.  Point  Montara.  S. 
C.  T.  Dodd.  Maunganui.  Katherine.  King 
Coal  Barge  No.  3,  Mukilteo. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Engine   repairs:   tanker  Torres.   Drydock 
and  paint:  vachts  Haida.  Black  Swan.  Hull 
repairs:  yacht  Windward. 
COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  LTD., 
Collingwood.   Ontario 
Two    new    blades    mounts    on    sfeamshin 
Caribou    for    Dominion    TransD.    Co.,    Ltd. 
PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  Sc 
SHIPYARD. 
Prince   Rupert,   B.C. 
Docked,    cleaned,    painted,    annual    over- 
haul:   C.    G     S.    Birnie.    Docked,    cleaned, 
painted,    hull    repairs:    snagboat    Bobolink, 
dredge    Lion.     Docked,     cleaned,     painted, 
misc.    hull    and    engine   repairs:    1 1    fishing 
boats.    Misc.    hull    and    engine    repairs   not 
requiring    docking:     38    fishing    boats.     96 
commercial   jobs. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wash. 
Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  California, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee.  Kennedy.  Mi«c. 
repairs  incident  to  operation  as  district 
craft:  Mahopac.  Tatnuck.  Swallow,  Chal- 
lenge, Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Rudder  repairs,  etc.:  Admiral  Evans  : 
Drydock.  clean,  paint,  misc.  renairs:  Ad- 
miral Fiske,  Marie  Bakke,  Bronkdale  (no 
repairs),  Coya,  Lakina.  Drydnck.  misc.  re- 
pairs: S.  A.  Perkins.  Drydock  for  in.stalla- 
tion  of  new  oropeller:  ferry  Irnouois.  Voy- 
age repairs:  President  Grant.  Misc.  repairs: 
Cacique,  tug  Daniel  Kern. 
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Who  Did  What 

"-and  How 

THE  five-masted  .schooner 
"Vigilant,"  of  Hoquiam.  Wash- 
ington, pictured  here,  is  pow- 
ered with  auxiliary  machinery,  and 
is  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  re- 
cently loading  at  Hoquiam  for 
Honolulu. 

The  ship  is  owned  and  command- 
ed by  Captain  Matt  Peasley,  who  is 
one  of  the  main  characters  in  Peter 
B.  Kyne's  well  -  known  "Cappy 
Ricks"  stories. 

The  "Vigilant"  uses  Shell  Prod- 
ucts 100';.   Both    Captain    Peasley 


and  the  Engineer  are  well  satisfied 
with  both  products  and  service. 

The  S.S.  "Kersten  Miles,"  pictur- 
ed below,  plies  between  Portland, 
Oregon  and  Shanghai.  She  was  re- 
cently loaded  at  Portland  with  Shell 
turbine  oil. 

Captain  Wienecke  and  Chief  En- 
gineer Kopff  were  very  enthusias- 
tic in  their  praise  of  Shell  Marine 
Oil  products,  considering  them  su- 
perior to  other  brands  previously 
used.  Both  the  Captain  and  Chief 
Engineer  will  continue  to  load  Shell 


Products  on  each  trip  to  Portland. 
"We  find  wonderful  service 
aw-aiting  us  at  every  port  in  the 
world  by  the  Shell  Oil  Company," 
was  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Kopff. 
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The  Seattle 
Shell  Installations 


DOCKSIDE 
SERVICE  AT 
ALL  PIERS 


The  universal  rlistrihution  of  Shell  pro/huts  is  in  itself  a  t/ooil  reason  for 
their  use  by  ships.  Add  to  that  their  quality  and  uniformity  and  you  have 
the  explanation  of  Shell's  Popularity  uith  the  entjineerino  staff. 


Edited  by  Jerry  Scanlon 


L.  H.  Hirschy  was  recently  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  the  motor- 
ship  West  Cusseta  of  the  South 
African  Dispatch  Line.  Mr.  Hirsch\- 
has  had  an  ideal  experience  in  pre- 
paration for  this  work.  After  serv- 
ing an  apprenticeship  as  marine 
machinist  in  the  Fore  River  Plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. Ltd.,  he  put  in  ten  years  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  retiring  as 
Lieutenant  in  1919  to  take  up  mer- 
chant marine  service.  He  served  as 
chief  on  the  steamship  Innoko, 
steamship  AUenton,  steamship 
Archer,  steamship  Robin  Goodfel- 
low,  and  the  motorship  Tampa,  and 
was  then  appointed  to  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  where  he  worked  on  the 
Diesel  Conversion  Program. 

At  sea  again  as  chief  on  the 
motorship  West  Honaker  and  the 
yacht  Comoco,  he  returned  to  the 
Shipping  Board  for  work  on  the 
conversion  of  the  Courageous  and 
the  Triumph.  Mr.  Hirschy  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Society  of 
Naval  Engineers  and  an  Associate 
Member  of  the  Naval  Institute. 


L.  E.  Archer,  Pacific  Coast  Man- 
ager of  the  Panama  Pacific  Line 
reports  very  gratifying  results 
from  a  special  service  of  an  un- 
usual sort  rendered  to  an  inter- 
coastal  passenger. 

"When  the  Mongolia  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  August  17  she 
had  as  a  passenger  Dr.  William  B. 
Doherty,  83  year  old  Louisville. 
Kentucky,  surgeon,  who  had  sus- 
tained a  broken  hip  by  slipping  in 
a  hotel  bathtub,  and  was  carried 
aboard  the  ship  on  a  stretcher.  The 
aged  man  yearned  to  rejoin  his  fam- 
ily in  the  East,  but  dared  not  under- 
take the  journey  by  rail.  On  the 
Mongolia  he  was  given  the  best 
stateroom,  from  which  fittings 
were  removed  to  make  room  for  a 
special  fracture  bed  from  St.  Mary's 
Hospital.  This  and  other  equipment 
gave  the  comforts  of  a  private  hos- 
pital room.  Dr.  W.  B.  Coakley,  the 
ship's  surgeon,  took  personal  charge 
of  the  patient.  Medical  orderlies 
stood  constant  watch  in  his  room, 


L.   H.   Hirschy.   recendy   appointed  chief 

engineer  of  the  motorship  West  Cusseta 

of  the  South  African  Dispatch  Line. 


relieving  each  other  every  hour. 
The  patient  was  turned  on  his  side 
hourly.  The  room  was  artificially 
cooled  while  the  ship  was  in  the 
tropics,  and  heated  as  she  steamed 
north.  Dr.  Doherty  cheerily  wel- 
comed visitors,  who  were  numerous. 
Two  Catholic  sisters  and  a  priest, 
and  eight  children,  were  regular 
callers.  'On  the  voyage.'  wired 
Captain  Richardson  of  the  Mon- 
golia, 'Dr.  Doherty's  condition  im- 
proved. On  arrival  he  declared  he 
owed  his  life  to  the  care  he  received 
on  shipboard.  His  son.  Dr.  William 
B.  Doherty.  Jr.,  leading  surgeon  at 
the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary, met  him,  and  highly  praised 
our  special  service.  The  patient, 
bright  and  happy,  was  removed  by 
ambulance  to  a  hospital.'  " 


One  of  the  busiest  executives 
along  San  Francisco's  waterfront  is 
Captain  F.  W.  Roberts,  supervisor 
of  the  Sausalito  and  Hyde  Street 
routes  of  Southern  Pacific-Golden 
Gate  Ferries,  Ltd. 

Captain  Roberts  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position  by 
Edward  H.  Maggard,  vice-president 


and  general  manager  of  the  com- 
panies. 

Captain  Roberts  has  been  identi- 
fied with  San  Francisco  Bay  trans- 
portation for  35  years.  Prior  to  his 
recent  appointment.  Captain  Rob- 
erts was  master  of  the  diesel-elec- 
tric  motorship  Redwood  Empire. 
When  the  Northwestern  Pacific's 
auto  ferry  service  was  merged  with 
the  other  companies  to  form 
Southern  Pacific-Golden  Gate  Fer- 
ries, Ltd.,  Captain  Roberts  was 
transferred  to  the  service  of  the 
new  company.  As  supervisor  of  the 
Sausalito  and  Berkeley  routes.  Cap- 
tain Roberts  succeeded  Captain  C, 
C.  Brown,  who  has  just  become  an 
executive  of  the  Marine  Underwri- 
ters' Bureau. 


Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager Edward  H.  Maggard  announc- 
ed the  appointment  of  A.  C.  Piercy 
as  maintenance  superintendent  of 
Southern  Pacific-Golden  Gate  Fer- 
ries, Ltd.,  in  charge  of  all  main- 
tenance work  on  floating  equip- 
ment, terminals,  and  other  proper- 
ties. 

Piercy  came  up  through  the 
ranks.  Upon  graduating  from  the 
University  of  California  he  entered 
the  Southern  Pacific  as  machinist. 
He  continued  in  various  capacities 
with  the  S.P.  until  January,  1924, 
when  he  transferred  to  the  North- 
western Pacific  and  was  mechan- 
ical engineer  with  this  company  un- 
til  drafted  to  his  new  position. 


William     A.    Linn,     one    of   the 

world's  best  known  chief  stewards, 
has  resigned  from  the  position  as 
cuisine  master  aboard  the  liner  Le- 
viathan. 

Difference  in  opinion  as  to  the 
steward's  department  aboard  the 
United  States  Line's  greyhound  of 
the  Atlantic  was  reported  as  the 
reason  for  the  resignation  of  Linn. 
He  has  been  chief  steward  on  the 
vessel  for  several  years  and  is 
known  to  thousands  of  notable  tra- 
velers the  world  over. 

Linn  stated,  upon  leaving  the  Le- 
viathan, that  he  had  no  immediate 
plans,  but  was  considering  an  offer 
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— Oh  Yes,  your  Seattle 
distributor  will  have  the 
goods  by  Monday  noon 

—they  leave  San  Franeisco  Thursday  by  the 
new  McCormick  Coastwise  Fast  Freight.  That 
means  deUvery  on  time  always.  They'll  be  on 
the  dock  at  Seattle  early  Monday  morning  and 
of  course,  you  know  it's  only  a  step  from  the 
McCormick  dock  to  his  warehouse.  Our  mod- 
ern handling  equipment  and  McCormick's  effi- 
cient dock  service  assure  smooth,  careful,  quick 
delivery  from  ship  to  truck. 

Modern  'Vessels  of  the  McCormick  Coastwise 
Fast  Freight  leave  Seattle  every  Tuesday,  arriv- 
ing at  San  Francisco  Saturday.  They  leave  San 
Francisco  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
arriving  in  Seattle,  Saturdays,  Mondays  and 
'Wednesdays. 

Eliminate  Worry 
Your  next  shipment  ria  McCormick 
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to  become  chief  steward  of  a  weal- 
thy Long  Island  club. 

After  spending  several  weeks  in 
San  Francisco  and  other  ports  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  Commander 
Sherwoode  A.  Taffinder,  port  cap- 
tain of  the  Panama  Canal,  returned 
home  aboard  the  liner  Venezuela. 

Commander  Taffinder  has  been 
head  of  the  Canal  pilots  for  two 
years,  and  will  retain  his  present 
post  for  another  twelve  months.  He 
is  known  to  thousands  of  mariners 
who  ply  to  all  parts  of  the  World 
through  the  Canal.  While  on  the  Pa- 
ific  Coast  Commander  Taffinder 
was  the  guest  at  several  dinners 
staged  in  his  honor  by  steamship 
executives  and  mariners. 


John  T.  Willis,  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Panama  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  reported  upon 
his  return  from  a  trip  around  the 
country,  where  he  talked  with 
freight  and  steamship  executives, 
that  all  agreed  that  1930  promises 
to  eclipse  former  years  in  steamship 
activities. 


Ernest  Sonnefleth,  chief  steward 
of  the  liner  Venezuela,  is  on  leave 
of  absence  after  serving  on  the  in- 
tercoastal  passenger  liner  continu- 
ously for  two  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  James  Howard  Crain,  for- 
merly with  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  running  to  Alaskan  ports. 


Merrill  Johnson,  port  engineer  of 
the  Panama  Mail  Line,  is  receiving 
congratulations  from  his  many  hun- 
dreds of  friends  in  the  marine  en- 
gineering world.  Johnson  slipped 
away  to  New  York  to  claim  as  his 
bride  Miss  Marjorie  Jones,  daugh- 
ter of  Frank  L.  Jones,  widely-known 
New  York  newspaper  editor. 

Each  arrival  of  a  ship  in  San 
Francisco  is  the  occasion  for  some 
member  of  the  engine  room  crew 
'phoning  Johnson,  wishing  him  luck. 


Captain   Hugh  Ellison,  who  was 

formerly  assistant  to  Captain 
Heath,  superintendent  of  the  steam- 
er division  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Mission  Street  Terminal  of  the 
Southern  Pacific-Golden  Gate  Fer- 
ries, San  Francisco. 


The  port  lookout  station  of  the 
Marine  Dept.  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  now  located 
at  end  of  Pier  45,  the  longest  pier 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  lookout 
station  that  reports  the  arrival  and 
sailing  of  all  craft  in  and  out  of  the 


Captain  Sherwoode  A.  Taffinder,  port  cap- 
tain  of   the   Panama    Canal,    who   has   been 
a  recent  visitor  in  San  Francisco  and  other 
Pacific  Coast  ports. 


Golden  Gate  as  well  as  keeping  an 
"eye"  on  the  entire  bay,  is  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  pier  shed  and  com- 
mands an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
bay.  Golden  Gate  and  up  river. 

Captain  Eddie  McCarthy,  veteran 
lookout,  is  in  charge  of  the  station. 
The  former  station  was  located  at 
the  foot  of  Hyde  Street. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a 
new  sea  lookout  station  at  Point  Lo- 
bos  was  opened,  with  modern  ap- 
paratus for  sighting  ships  and  se- 
curing other  nautical  information. 
These  two  stations,  coupled  with 
the   general     headquarters    of  the 


marine  department  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  give  a  marine  report- 
ing and  information  service  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  world.  Ab€ 
Marks,  manager,  and  Artie  Byers, 
assistant  manager,  have  been  iden- 
tified with  the  marine  department 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
To  the  late  Jerry  Daily,  beloved 
by  mariners  and  shipping  men  the 
world  over,  goes  the  credit  for  es- 
tablishing the  marine  bureau  at 
San  Francisco  on  its  present  firm 
foundation  and  efficient  basis. 


The  former  freighter  Sutransco, 
purchased  by  the  Admiral  Line 
from  the  Transmarine  Lines,  has 
been  re-christened  the  Admiral 
Chase  to  operate  between  Califor- 
nia and  Washington  ports.  The 
vessel  was  secured  to  replace  the 
Boobyalla  lost  several  months  ago. 


J.  W.  Kemp,  well-known  ship- 
ping man,  has  been  named  assis- 
tant to  H.  J.  Meehan,  in  the  Seattle 
offices  of  the  United  States  In- 
tercoastal  Conference  weighing 
and  inspection  service.  The  office 
is  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  dis- 
putes between  members  of  the  con- 
ference in  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


Captain  Fred  Anderson  is  again 
on  the  bridge  of  the  round-the- 
world  liner  President  Wilson,  af- 
ter being  off  for  a  voyage.  During 
the  lay-off.  Captain  Anderson  with 
Mrs.  Anderson  paid  a  visit  to  his 
old  home  in  Sweden. 


A  veteran  of  the  sea,  Arthur  W. 
Cooper,  chief  engineer  for  the 
Shipowners'  and  Merchants  "Red 
Stack"  Tugboat  Company,  passed 
away  September  12.  He  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  tug  Sea  Scout  for 
many  years.  Cooper  was  well-known 
to  deep  sea  mariners  from  many 
world  ports,  and  his  passing  was 
received  with  regret  by  the  marine 
fraternity  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Chief  Engineer  Cooper  before  go- 
ing "into  tugboats"  was  with  the 
old  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, sailing  to  Hawaii  and  the 
Orient. 


Merrill   C.   Johnson,   port   engineer   at   San 

Francisco   for   the  Panama   Mail   Steamship 

Company,  a  recent  benedict. 


Captain  Harry  Miller,  former  Los 
Angeles  port  pilot,  is  seeking  action 
looking  toward  the  appointment  of 
more  pilots  to  handle  shipping  in 
and  out  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Captain  Miller  pointed  out  in  his 
argument  to  Mayor  John  C.  Porter 
that  increased  tonnage  arriving  and 
departing  demanded  that  additional 
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Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 
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Another  big,  fast     /}> 

Panama  Pacific  Liner ,  ~ 

S.  S.  PENNSYLVANIA 

enters  Coast*to-Coast  Service 

On  November  9  the  third  new  electrically  driven  liner  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  Line  sails  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  This  great  32.450 
ton  steamer  rounds  out  an  unprecedented  building  program  which  in 
about  three  years  has  added  to  the  American  Merchant  Marine  the 
three  largest  and  fastest  steamers  ever  built  under  the  American  flag, 
fortnightly    sail.ncs.     1>     days     Coast-lo-Coast.     Mnst    mc.dcrn 
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pilots  be  appointed  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  ships. 


Matt  Lindsay,  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  is  now  on  a  European  tour. 
This  is  Lindsay's  first  trip  abroad 
since  he  became  identified  with 
Matson  in  the  early  days  of  that 
company.  He  will  not  return  until 
late  this  month  or  early  November. 


President  Hoover  is  reported  to 
be  favorably  inclined  to  appoint 
Commissioner     Albert    H.    Denton, 

member  from  the  interior,  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  to  succeed 
T.  V.  O'Connor,  who  has  been  ill  in 
a  New  York  ho.spital  for  some  time. 

The  move,  according  to  Washing- 
ton advices,  is  predicated  upon  the 
President  desiring  of  promoting  ef- 
ficiency and  harmony,  and  believes 
that  this  end  will  be  realized  by  ro- 
tation of  the  chairmanship. 

O'Connor  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  board  in  February. 
1924.  He  has  been  a  commissioner 
of  the  board  since  June  1921,  and 
his  term  does  not  expire  until  1934. 
O'Connor  also  has  been  president 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
since  October  1927,  when  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Dalton. 


P.  A,  S.  Franklin,  potent  head  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Mar- 
ine, will  not  be  a  passenger  aboard 
the  Panama-Pacific  liner  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  vessel's  first  trip  to 
the  Pacific  early  in  November. 

Franklin  made  the  maiden  voyage 
on  the  California  and  Virginia,  and 
it  was  expected  he  would  come  out 
on  the  Pennsylvania.  However,  he 
is  expected  to  make  a  quick  trip 
overland,  as  it  has  been  reported 
that  there  will  be  important 
changes  made  in  the  freight  hand- 
ling of  the  Panama-Pacific  Line 
at  Pacific  Coast  ports. 


San  Francisco  shipping  interests 
and  the  general  public  are  eagerly 
awaiting  Japan's  finest  passenger 
liner,  the  Asama  Maru,  scheduled  to 
arrive  on  October  25.  The  vessel  is 
the  first  of  the  three  new  motor 
liners  built  for  the  San  Francisco- 
Oriental  run  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha.  In  command  of  the  Asama 
Maru  will  be  Captain  G.  Shinomiya, 
formerly  in  command  of  the  Taiyo 
Maru,  but  eight  months  ago  he  sur- 
rendered his  command  in  order  to 
travel  back  and  forth  on  the  largest 
Atlantic   liners  to   gain  first-hand 


knowledge  of  European  passenger 
line  operations. 

Shipping  men  learned  with  regret 
that  among  the  victims  who  lost 
their  lives  when  the  ill-fated  air- 
liner City  of  San  Francisco  crashed 
in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico 
was  Harris  Livermore,  widel.v- 
known  Eastern  shipping  official. 
Livermore  was  returning  home  on 
the  ill-fated  plane,  after  a  business 
survey  of  shipping  activities  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Livermore  was  pre- 
sident of  the  Coastwise  Transporta- 
tion Company  of  Boston  and  chair- 


James  Howard  Grain,  recently  appointed 
chief  steward  of  the  Panama  Mail  liner 
Venezuela.  Grain  was  formerly  steward  on 
Admiral    Line   steamers  in   the    Alaska   run. 


man  of  the  maritime  committee  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Port  Board. 


A  boy  and  girl  who  plighted  their 
troth  fifty-five  years  ago,  when 
the  groom  was  a  section  hand  in  a 
North  Pacific  lumber  camp  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  observed  their  fifty-fifth 
wedding  anniversary. 

The  happy  couple  were  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Dollar,  and  the 
ceremony  was  fittingly  observed  in 
their  beautiful  home  in  San  Rafael, 
Marin  County,  California. 

The  bride  of  more  than  a  half 
century  ago  could  look  with  pardon- 
able pride  at  her  husband,  who, 
through  adversities  that  were  heap- 
ed upon  many  of  his  ventures,  one 
of  which  occurred  when  Captain 
Dollar  had  passed  his  fiftieth 
birthday,  is  today  recognized  as  the 
dean  of  the  shipping  world  and  a 
commanding  figure  in  maritime  ac- 
tivities to  every  leading  world  port. 


Well  merited  promotion  has  been 
accorded  Al  F.  Zipf,  with  his  ele- 
vation to  the  vice-presidency  and 
general  managership  of  the  Wil- 
liams Line. 

Zipf  has  been  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager of  the  Company,  and  when  the 
American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,  Roger  D.  Lapham,  presi- 
dent, proposed  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors that  Zipf  be  made  vice-presi- 
dent, the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried. 

Other  promotions  in  the  Williams 
Line  was  naming  Louis  Shain,  gen- 
eral claims  agent.  He  was  formerly 
western  claims  agent.  His  new  head- 
quarters will  be  San  Francisco. 

J.  A.  Wells,  formerly  traffic  man- 
ager in  New  York,  has  been  named 
.Atlantic  Coast  manager. 


To  confer  with  European  mana- 
gers, Harry  Brown,  vice-president 
of  the  Dyson  Shipping  Company  at 
San  Francisco,  will  be  in  Europe 
for  six  weeks.  While  absent  he  will 
interview  heads  of  the  Midland  & 
Scotland  Railway  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Reardon-Smith  Line. 


James  E.  Johnson,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Purchasing  depart- 
ment of  the  Cunard  Line,  has  join- 
ed the  Consolidated  Navigation 
Company  in  New  York  with  the  title 
of  assistant  manager.  The  company 
operate  the  Oriole  Lines. 


October  26,  steamship  men  of 
San  Francisco  will  celebrate  the 
annual  "Steamship  Dinner." 

John  C.  Rohlfs,  manager  of  the 
marine  department  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  has  issued  notices  of 
the  forthcoming  event.  The  "Steam- 
ship Dinner"  is  the  most  brilliant 
annual  function  of  the  maritime 
world  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try congregate  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  "big  doings." 


The  good  will  party,  sponsored 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  sailed  away  for  ninety 
days  of  cruising  and  shore-side 
stays  in  the  Orient  and  Australasia 
aboard  the  Matson  liner  Malolo, 
September  21. 

C.  C.  Moore  and  Robert  Newton 
Lynch,  the  latter  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  "cap- 
tained" the  party  on  the  liner 
Malolo. 


Institution  of  the  intercoastal  ser- 
vice    of     the     Shepard    Steamship 
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Company  started  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber with  the  departure  of  the 
freighter  Sage  Brush  from  San 
Francisco. 

E.  S.  Clark,  manager  of  the  inter- 
coastal  service  of  the  General 
Steamship  Company,  stated  that  a 
monthly  service  will  be  maintained 
by  the  Shepard  Line,  and  the 
steamers  will  transit  the  voyage  in 
22  days. 


Commands  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Line  liners  have  been  shifted  with 
the  placing  of  the  new  liner  Penn- 
sylvania on  berth  out  of  New  York. 
October  19. 

Captain  H.  A.  T.  Candy  of  the 
Virginia  goes  to  the  Pennsylvania. 
Skipper  George  V.  Richardson  of 
the  Mongolia,  who  has  been  shore- 
side,  commands  the  Virginia,  and 
Captain  Robert  Smith  takes  the 
California.  Smith  has  been  chief  of- 
ficer of  the  liner  California  under 
Captain  James  E.  Roberts. 


dock  Company  have  been  given 
their  official  names.  The  designa- 
tions were  received  from  Washing- 
ton by  Captain  D.  F.  A.  de  Otte,  di- 
vision commander.  The  three  ves- 
sels are  to  bear  the  names  of  east- 
ern lakes,  and  are  as  follows:  Se- 
bago,  after  a  lake  in  Maine;  Sara- 
nac,  after  a  lake  in  New  York  State ; 
while  the  Itasca  is  named  after  a 
Minnesota  lake. 


Prof.  A.  M.  Low,  distinguished 
young  British  scientist  and  famous 
authority  on  sound  waves,  is  now 
in  Belfast  with  a  commission  to  live 
aboard  a  British  oil-burning  vessel 
with  the  ob.iect  of  photographing, 
then  phonographing,  and  finally 
eliminating  noises  aboard  ships, 
thereby  ensuring  greater  comfort  to 
those  who  travel  on  liners  compet- 
ing for  the  blue  ribbon  of  Atlantic 
travel. 

He  will,  he  explained,  by  regular 
absorption  and  refraction,  attempt 
to  eliminate  most  of  the  noises  re- 
corded by  him  during  the  trip,  or 
at  least  try  to  render  harmless  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  human 
beings  those  noises  which  cannot  be 
done  away  with  completely.  Phono- 
graph recordings  will  be  made  of 
sounds  and  they  will  then  be  elim- 
inated after  location.  The  new 
White  Star  liner  Britannic  is  to  be 
noise-proofed  by  Prof.  Low. 


The  Richfield  oil  tanker  Richfield 
is  now  in  command  of  Captain  H. 
G.  Morse,  who  succeeded  Captain  H. 
W.  Lee.   Captain  Morse  was  former- 


Thos.  J.  Maher,  division  inspector 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  San 
Francisco,  announced  that  a  new 
sea  bottom  searcher  is  to  be  built 
when  bids  are  opened  Oct.  3,  for 
survey  tender.  The  proposed  vessel 
will  be  77  feet  long,  15  feet  beam, 
draft  six  feet,  and  displacement  of 
about  90  tons.  It  will  be  equipped 
with  a  direct  reversing,  110  horse- 
power Diesel  engine  and  the  hull 
will  be  of  steel  construction. 


Charles  F.  A.  Mann.  Northwest  representa- 
tive of  Pacific  Marine  Review.  Mr.  Mann 
recently  made  an  extended  trip  into  Alaska 
waters   on    the   motorship    Aleutian   Native. 


ly  chief  officer  of  the  fuel  carrier. 
Captain  Lee  was  skipper  of  the 
Richfield  for  several  years. 


After  being  "anchored"  for  twen- 
ty years  in  the  Santa  Marina  Build- 
ing, the  Masters'  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation moved  to  the  Dollar  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  and  established 
headquarters  in  room  615.  Charles 
E.  Polk  has  been  secretary  of  the 
association  for  more  than  fifteen 
years. 


J.  S.  Patterson  is  now  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Dollar  round  -  the- 
world  liner  President  Polk.  He  was 
formerly  chief  of  the  President 
Hayes.  First  Assistant  Engineer 
Karl  W.  Herbert  succeeded  Patter- 
son on  the  President  Hayes. 


T.  A.  O'Brien,  who  has  been  for 
six  years  shore-side  at  Richmond 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  is 
now  first  assistant  engineer  on  the 
tanker  H.  M.  Storey,  while  E.  P. 
Hale  is  on  a  vacation. 


Among  the  officers  standing  at 
attention  when  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  flag  was  hoisted  to 
the  masthead  of  the  American-Ha- 
waiian freighter  Kentuckian  in 
San  Francisco  by  Commander  Geo. 
W.  Bauer  of  the  Twelfth  Naval  Dis- 
trict were  the  following  engineers 
who  served  in  various  capacities 
during  the  World  War:  Chief  En- 
gineer, P.  W.  Boehncke,  G.  Gunder- 
son,  first  assistant  engineer;  D. 
Swenson,  second  assistant  engineer, 
and  R.  Christy,  third  assistant  en- 
gineer. 

Death  claimed  a  man  whose  in- 
genuity as  a  maker  of  lifeboats 
made  him  famous,  when  Captain 
Andreas  Petrus  Lundin  passed 
away  in  Flushing,  N.Y.  He  was 
sixty  years  of  age. 

Captain  Lundin  was  born  in  Swe- 
den, but  as  a  young  man  came  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  the  design  of  successful 
life-saving  equipment  for  all  types 
of  vessels. 


The  three  coast  guard  cutters  be- 
ing built  at  the  Oakland  plant  of 
the  Genera!  Engineering  and  Dry- 


Andrew  M.  Thomsen  has  return- 
ed as  chief  engineer  aboard  the 
steamer  Sutherland,  after  a  vaca- 
tion. During  his  lay-off.  First  Assis- 
tant Engineer  Peter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
served  as  head  man  of  the  propul- 
sion department. 


Daulton  Mann,  general  manager 
of  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company,    and   William    A.    Young 

Jr.,  passenger  traffic  manager,  have 
been  in  the  East  for  more  than  a 
month  regarding  mail  contracts  and 
other  matters  dealing  with  the  re- 
port that  the  company  plans  the 
construction  of  five  new  steamers 
for  their  New  York-Central  Ameri- 
can-California service. 


The  most  drastic  inspection  of 
life-saving  apparatus  and  safety  at 
sea  appliances  carried  aboard  Am- 
erican vessels  of  all  descriptions 
will  start  this  month  in  every  port 
in  the  United  States. 

A  special  committee  of  the  board 
of  supei-vising  inspectors  of  the 
United  States  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service,  has  just  been  created  for 
this  gigantic  task. 

All  life-saving  appliances  used  on 
United  States  inspected  vessels  will 
be  thoroughly  scrutinized  and  test- 
ed, with  special  attention  being  di- 
rected toward  lifeboats,  life  preser- 
vers, life-saving  releasing  gears  and 
rafts. 


THERE'S    ONE    FAST 
WAY    T  O    HAWAI  I 
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The  lounge. 


'efreshingly  spac. 


THE  MALOLO 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FAST!  Beyond  comparison  on 
this  run.  Just  four  days  out 
from  San  Francisco,  the  Malolo 
lands  you  in  Honolulu — ^sooner  than 
you  could  reach  Europe  from  New 
York  by  any  boat! 

And  like  other  great  liners  that 
travelers  boast  of  taking,  the  Malolo 
combines  luxury  with  her  speed.  Es- 
pecially a  luxury  of  space.  Here  you 
can  live  and  rest  and  play  without 
once  feeling  crowded.  Lounges, 
decks,  even  staterooms  have  real  di- 
mensions! 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a 
ship  has  a  sophisticated  chef — a  din- 
ing saloon  that  seats  all  guests  at  one 
time — elevators  to  all  seven  decks — a 
telephone  at  each  bed.  But  this  is  not 
a  catalog!  Just  a  suggestion  that  you 
ask  about  Hawaii  and  the  Malolo  at 
any  travel  agency  or  Matson  Line — 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Seattle. 


"TRANS-PACinC" 

Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  between  Loe  Angeles.  San  FrancUco.  Honolulu. 
Yokohama.    Kobe.    Shangbai,    Hong    Kong.    Manila. 

"ROUND-THE-WORLD" 

Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    between    Bo.ton.     New    York,    HavaM. 

Colon.   Balboa,    Lo.  Angele..   San  Frana.co.   Honolulu     Kobe.   Shang- 

hai.    Hong    Kong.    Man,!..    Singapore.    Penang,    Colombo     Sue.     Polt 

Said,   Aleiandr.a.   Naples.   Genoa.   Maneille..   thence   New  York. 

"INTERCOASTAL  WEST  BOUND" 

Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY      SAILINGS     between     Bo.ton,      New     York       Loa 

Angele..    San    Franc.co.      Cargo    for    Oakland.    Portland.    Seattle,    and 

Inland  Dejt.nat.on.  !ub)e«  to  San  Francuco  tran.bipment. 

"TRANS-PACinC  FREIGHT  SERVICE" 

BI-MONTHLY     SAILINGS     between     Uj.     Angele..     San     Francisco, 
Pearl    Harbor.    Guam.    Manila.    Cavite,    Iloilo.    and   other    poru    as    i»- 

For  Complete  Information  Apply  to 

IX)LLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

ROBERT  DOLLAR  BUILDING 

311  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    GufieU    4300. 

CENTRAL  BUILDING  25    BROADWAY 


iBBa«w«««a'x>'»tni>!«n^^*V'"^*>>"i'*'''^^ 


Canadian' Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 

HONOLULU,   T.H.      SUVA,  FIJI.         

AUCKLAND,  N.Z.       SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  paUttsl  Pa»9«ngex  Linen 

R.M.M.S.   AORANGI  RMS.  NIAGARA 

(Motorship)  „  „. 

23,000  Tons  Dis.  20.000  Tons  Dis. 

SaiUng   from  VANCOUVER.   B.C. 

Every   28  days. 

„„„., "New    ZesUnd    poru,    .!» 

Sydney,     Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 

the  following   up-to-date  cargo   steamers: 

M.S.    HAURAKI  S.S.   WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For    Fares,    Rates   atid    Sailings   apply    to 

any  office  of   the 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY    CO.    and    all 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999    Hastings    Street    West  Vancouver,    B.C. 


Matson   Line   -  '  25  steamers,  fasten  service 
HAWAII     '     SOUTH  SEAS     '     AUSTRALIA 


FOURTKEN  "I4"  VESSELS 

UNION  STEAMSmP  COMPANY  of  B.  C 

UMTTBD 

Sail  Regularly  from  th«  Company's  Wharf,    Vancouver,    B.C. 

Calline  at  Bowen  Island,   Sechch,  Powell  River,  Campbell  Riv«(,  AJsat 

Bay,    Ocean    Falls,    Stn<    Inlet,    Bella    Coota.    Prince    Rnpext,    Anrox. 

1-lowe  Sotmd  Points  and  All  Northern  B.C.   Logging  Cainpa  and  C«»- 

neriea.    For  information  as  to  Sailings,  Fares  and  Freiglat  Rates  apply  (o 

Htmd   Officea    on    Wharf.    Foot    Carrall  St.,    "'  "  " 

Telephone  Seymour   306 


PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 


Headquarti 
Deck  Store« 
Plymonth   Cordage 


(or  Ship  Supplies 

Engineera  StorM 
Sunlrr  Toola 
Stmmtt  Toola 
c  P«inU  Cory'a  Marine  Equipmcot 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nautical  Boolu  end  Chezta,  Valvea  mad  Ftttinga 
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ness  of  the   Cunard 
Orient. 


Line    in    the 


W.  R.  Lynch  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  Portland  offices  of  Swayne  & 
Hoyt.  He  succeeded  J.  S.  MacMa- 
hon,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
the  San  Francisco  offices  of  the 
Company.         

E.  M.  Murphy,  marine  superin- 
tendent; Captain  Thomas  Healy  and 

other  officers  of  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company,  are  now  in  the  East 
in  connection  with  taking  over  the 
Ward  Line  passenger  steamer 
Mexico.  The  Mexico  was  purchased 
to  replace  the  steamer  Aleutian, 
which  foundered  on  Kodiak  Island, 
Alaska,  several  months  ago. 


Captain  Arthi 
appointed   bai 


r  M.  Self,  one  of  the  recently 
pilots    for    the    Port    of   San 
Francisco. 


The  committee  will  consist  of 
Dickerson  N.  Hoover,  supervising 
inspector-general  of  the  United 
States  steamboat  inspection  ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.C.,  chairman; 
John  L.  Crone,  supervising  inspec- 
tor N.Y. ;  Alex  O.  Talcott,  supervis- 
ing inspector,  Norfolk;  Fred  J. 
Meno,  supervising  inspector,  De- 
troit, and  Captain  William  Fisher, 
supervising  inspector  of  Seattle. 


Arthur  B.  Swezey,  Pacific  Coast 
Manager  of  the  Cunard  Line,  and 
one  of  the  best  liked  and  esteemed 
shipping  men  on  the  Coast,  return- 
ed to  San  Francisco  from  a  two 
months'  trip  to  the  Orient. 

His  trip  was  in  connection 
with  an  agreement  whereby  the 
Cunard  Line  represents  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  in  Europe  and  the 
Japanese  concern  handles  the  busi- 


San     Francisco     Propeller    Club 

held  a  banquet  at  the  Clift  Hotel 
on  October  4.  Over  250  members 
were  present.  Under  the  direction 
of  Karl  Eber  a  splendid  program 
was  presented.  The  club  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  influential  maritime 
organizations  of  the  Coast. 
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bird's-eye 
Todd  Dry  Docks  at 
Seattle.  This  com- 
pact, efficient  ship 
repair   plant  is  giv- 

ice  to  marine  fleets 
of  Puget  Sound. 

Above,  is  shown 
the  new  unit  of  the 
Shacffer  Terminals 
at  Tacoma  with 
three  deepsea  ves- 
sels  alongside.  Note 

with  which  logs  can 
be  handled  directly 
from  the  water 
while  general 
freight  is  being  tak 


,  aboard  fn 
terminal. 


;  the 
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Ed^^^in  ■■•  Fitter 

Philadelpliia  Cordage  ^Vorks 

Lo)<S)Ilc.  £o)r  til® 
BLUE  AH©  YELL®W  TRAPE  MARK 


—  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

_i^  B09T0M    A    LOeKPORT 

^y  BLOCK   COMPANY'S 

^.,  J;  STAR  BRAND 

Hflarine,    Contractors    and    ^Vactat    JBIoclcs 
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MAVISIPE 

Seagoing    Steel    Wrecking    and 

Salvage  Barges. 

Complete  Salvage  Equipment 

Lifting  Capacity  up  to 

100  Tons. 

Submarine   Div 

Ship  Chandle 

Riggers  and  Sail  Make 


SPECIALISTS:  VACHT  SAILS  AND  YACHT 


RIGGING 

COMPLETE    SPECIALTY   STOCK    OF  YACHT 

AND  MOTORBO.\T   SUPPLIES 


COMPANY 

Agents   for: 
American   Steel   SC   Wire  Co. 

Stratford's  Best   Oakum. 

Alberton  Cotton  Duck. 

Jeffrey's   Marine   Glues. 
Wilcox-Crittenden  Hardware. 

National  Marine  Lamps. 


""  AND    MU10KBU.'\i     aijri-1-iL.j 

5«  Stenart  Street  •  Xan  Francisco  '  IBavenport  3«43 


Heat    Transfer   Apparatus 


Evaporators 

<Scale   Sheddingl 

Bentube  and  Reilly  Types 
Serving   over    10,000.000   B.H.P. 


Multiwhirl  Coolers 

ling    oil    to    turbine    bearings    and 
oling    Diesel   Engine   jacket    water. 


Reilly  Heaters 

For   Boiler  Feed 

and  General  Service. 

Serving   over    12,000,000  B.H.P. 

The  GrisccMn-Russell  Company,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

San  Francisco  Lo3   Angeles  Seattle  Portland 
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Trade^  Traffic^  and  Shippini 

(Section  continued  from  Page  419) 


Care  of  Perishable  Cargoes 

(Continued   from  Page  410 1 


but  the  air  would  soon  purify  itself 
when  opened  to  the  atmosphere. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  cost  of 
the  nitrogen  gas  as  compared  to 
the  bananas,  take  a  typical  stow- 
age. Bananas  in  crates  may  take  up 
as  much  as  four  square  feet  of  floor 
space;  but  ordinarily  stowage, 
where  the  bunches  are  stowed  on 
the  end  of  the  stems  in  the  space 
with  one  or  two  bunches  on  their 
side  on  top,  about  0.8  of  a  square 
foot  per  bunch  serves-  for  stowage. 
In  a  space  16  feet  by  16  feet  by  7 
feet  high,  there  are  1792  cubic  feet. 
In  this  space  there  may  be  stowed 
320  stems  of  bananas.  At  -50  to  53 
pounds  per  stem,  there  would  be  16,- 
960  pounds,  or  8.48  tons.  At  $27.50 
freight  per  ton,  the  freight  would 
be  $233.20.  Assuming  that  there 
were  1632  cubic  feet  of  space  in  this 
compartment  to  be  filled  with  nitro- 
gen, it  would  take  8  bottles  at  say 
$2  a  bottle  or  $16  to  fill  the  space. 
Allow  8  bottles  to  make  up  leakage 
and  we  have  $32  for  gas,  using  the 
large  quantity  basis  price  or  $3.75 
per  ton  of  fruit. 

It  appears  at  first  glance  that 
the  nitrogen  method  has  consider- 
able merit  as  the  refrigeration  and 
refrigerating  machinery  is  omitted, 
with  considerable  saving  in  weight 
of  ship  and  considerable  increase  of 
speed  with  the  same  power,  savings 
in  interest,  depreciation,  upkeep,  re- 
pairs, fuel  for  the  refrigerating  ap- 
paratus and  for  the  ship,  and  a 
small  reduction  in  personnel. 
Onions 
Fourcroy  and  Vanquelin  obtained 
from  the  ordinary  onion  a  white, 
acrid,  volatile  oil,  albumen,  much 
uncrystalled  sugar  and  mucilage, 
phosphoric  acid  both  free  and  com- 
bined with  lime,  acetic  acid,  lime 
citrate,  and  liguin.  The  oil  consists 
largely  of  allal-sulphide  (C,H-),  S. 
The  expressed  juice  of  the  onion 
is  susceptible  of  vinous  fermenta- 
ation  on  account  of  the  carbohy- 
drates present.  Onions  are  suscep- 
tible to  heating  from  the  effect  of 
chemical  changes  taking  place,  mold 
attacking  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, fermentation  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates, germination  or  starting  of 
growth  of  the  onion  itself  from 
excess   moisture,   rot  from  the   de- 


structive action  of  the  rot  fun- 
gus which  usually  begins  at  the 
neck.  They  may  also  be  infected 
with  onion  maggots  or  onion  flies 
which  prey  on  the  onion  during  its 
growth. 

Heat  is  one  of  the  enemies  to  be 
avoided.  Heat  aids  the  mold  and  rot 
fungus  growth,  assists  the  germina- 
tion of  the  onion,  and  speeds  up  the 
fermentation  of  the  juice.  Therefore 
the  onions  should  be  stored  in  a 
very  cool  place.  Fermentation  and 
decomposition  throw  off  heat  which 
must  be  combatted  by  circulating 
air  through  the  cargo  storage  to 
carry  away  the  generated  heat. 
Merely  having  an  open  ventilator 
to  the  space  where  the  onions  are 
stowed  is  not  sufficient.  There  must 
be  circulation  of  air.  Circulation  of 
air  through  the  onion  cargo  is  as- 
sisted by  the  use  of  net  work  sacks 
or  lattice  crates;  but  no  amount  of 
care  in  packing  the  onions  will  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  providing  a 
lively  circulation  of  air  to  carry  off 
the  heat,  excess  moisture,  and  the 
gas  emanating  from  the  volatile  oil 
of  the  onion.  It  is  customary  to  rig 
up  a  wind  sail  having  a  large  orifice 
open  to  the  wind  and  force  the  air 
down  to  the  space  where  the  onions 
are  stowed.  If  fans  are  available 
they  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  destination  of  the  ship  with 
respect  to  the  temperature  and  hu- 
mi(Jity  of  the  air  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  sea  enters  quite  prominently 
into  the  transportation  of  the  on- 
ion; for  if  the  conditions  are  such 
that  the  onions  and  ship  are 
cold  at  the  start  and  the  ship  goes 
suddenly  into  a  warm,  moist  cli- 
mate, the  introduction  of  warm 
moist  air  into  the  onion  space  as 
described  under  "Humidity  and 
Dew  Point"  will  bring  about  con- 
ditions that  greatly  facilitate  the 
destruction  of  the  onion  by  chemi- 
cal changes. 

To  be  safe  under  such  extreme 
conditions  it  is  better  to  resort  to 
cold  storage. 

Cold  storage  of  the  onions  requires 
that  care  be  taken  with  tempera- 
ture and  humidity.  The  high  water 
content  (78.9  per  cent.)  of  the  on- 
ion necessitates  that  it  be  kept  well 
above  freezing.  Also  care  must  be 


taken  to  insure  that  the  onions  are 
not  cooled  too  quickly  or  taken  from 
the  cold  storage  into  atmospheric 
temperature  too  quickly,  as  rapid 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
moisture  content  will  cause  scald 
or  brown  spots  to  appear  and  the 
onion  to  spoil. 

The  humidity  can  be  controlled 
by  cooling  the  air  in  a  separate 
chamber,  precipitating  out  the  mois- 
ture, and  then  allowing  the  cool, 
dried  air  to  pass  into  the  onion 
chamber  through  the  fans.  The  pro- 
cess of  supplying  the  air  continu- 
ously will  be  better  than  the  inter- 
mittent change,  as  then  the  danger 
of  periodic  variations  of  temper- 
ature and  particularly  variations  of 
humidity  and  gas  content  can  be 
avoided. 

Oranges 

On  account  of  the  high  content 
of  carbohydrates,  oranges  are  natu- 
rally subject  to  destruction  by 
fermentation.  This  process,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  one  that  gives  the 
most  trouble.  Blue  mold  decay  and 
sooty  mold  fungus  are  likely  to  de- 
velop on  the  orange  in  transit; 
and  steamship  carriers  should  get 
a  bill  of  health  for  oranges  before 
accepting  them  for  shipment  for 
the  following  reasons  as  given  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  after  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation   into    orange    shipment. 

1.  Oranges  that  are  handled  most 
simply,  that  is,  the  apparently 
sound  brushed  fruit,  develop  the 
least  decay;  while  the  fruit  that  is 
sorted  from  the  same  bins  but  has 
been  injured  in  handling  develops 
the  greatest  amount  of  decay. 

2.  The  fruit,  taken  as  a  whole,  that 
was  shipped  out  promptly  after 
packing  (ieveloped  little  decay  ;while 
the  fruit  that  was  held  before  ship- 
ment developed  a  good  deal  of  de- 
cay, the  injury  from  the  decay  being 
least  severe  in  the  sound  brushed 
fruit  and  greatest  in  the  fruit  that 
was  mechanically  injured.  The  in- 
crease in  the  decay  in  the  apparent- 
ly sound  brushed  fruit  and  washed 
fruit  as  a  result  of  delay  in  ship- 
ping is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  elimin- 
ate all  of  the  injured  oranges  in 
sorting  the  fruit  from  the  bin. 

3.  If  the  fruit  is  uninjured  when 
it  leaves  the  packing  house  it  is 
likely   to   arrive   at   destination    in 
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Stronger,  Lasts  Longer,  Easier  to  Handle 


For  Hawser  and  Towline^ 

A  MANILA  ROPE  that  is  from  20  to  30  per 
cent  stronger  by  actual  test,  that  eliminates  waste 
effort  of  fighting  kinky  lines  into  place  by  re- 
sponding eagerly  to  the  touch  of  the  man  on 
deck  and  will  last  longer,  is  our  proven  aim  in 
producing  THE  EFFICIENT  ROPE. 

rsupiiiu^ouK^ 


Minimized  internal  friction  due  to  the  HBERCORE  gives 
greater  strength,  durability  and  flexibility,  assuring  the 
many   users   of   maximum  efficiency  and   economy. 


TUBES  CORDAGE 
COMPANY 

200  BUSH  ST.,  KY.  1596 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


More  Economical 
Even  Than 

Chinese  Coolies 


Cheaper  than  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world 
— never  in  one  another's  way — that  is  the 
record  of  Elwell  Parker  Electric  Tructors.  On 
the  dock,  in  the  warehouse — even  in  the  hold 
these  powerful  mechanical  brutes  earn  their 
keep  many  times  over.  And  when  the  ware- 
house is  crowded  an  E-P  Hi-Lo  Tructor  fa- 


cilitates storing  in  tiers — one  more  economy 

to  add  to  its  already  long  list. 

Get  the  facts  from  our  nearest  representative. 


The  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Company 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Pacific  Coast  Representatii 


San  Francisco 
Ira  G.  Perin,  200  Davis  Str. 

Tel.   Sutter    1476 


Seattle 

Colby  Steel  and  Engineering  Co.,  456  Central  BIdg. 
Tel.   Elliott   5722 


ELWELL-PARKER  TRUCTDRS 


PLEASE    MENTION    PAOnC    MARINE   REVIEW 


October 
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comparatively  sound  condition,  and, 
under  adverse  conditions,  such  as 
delay  in  shipping  the  fruit,  there  is 
less  decay  in  apparently  sound  fruit 
than  in  oranges  that  have  been  in- 
jured by  handling. 

Blue  mold  decay  is  caused  by  the 
growth  of  a  minute  organism  with- 
in the  tissues  of  the  fruit.  Labora- 
tory experiments  have  shown  this 
organism  to  be  a  fungus  of  the 
genus  Penicilliura,  which  includes 
the  familiar  blue  mold  or  mildew  on 
bread,  on  the  surface  of  canned 
fruit,  and  on  other  vegetable  matter. 
Growth  takes  place  within  the  or- 
ange, the  blue  mat  on  the  skin  being 
composed  of  the  fruiting  bodies 
made  up  of  chains  of  spores  massed 
together  in  great  numbers.  The  fun- 
gus is  spread  by  means  of  these 
spores,  which,  like  the  seeds  of 
many  higher  plants,  germinate  and 
grow  as  soon  as  they  find  lodgment 
under  favorable  conditions  for  their 
development.  They  require  heat  and 
moisture,  and  when  these  are  pres- 
ent growth  proceeds  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  The  blue  mold  fungus  has  not 
the  power  to  penetrate  the  sound 
living  tissue  of  a  well  grown  fruit; 
hence,  there  must  be  a  break  or  an 
abrasion  of  some  kind  in  the  skin 
through  which  the  disease  may  find 
entrance.  When  growth  has  once 
started,  even  in  a  small  way,  the 
fungus  is  capable  of  killing  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  and  thus  produc- 
ing material  on  which  to  grow. 

The  sooty  mold  fungus  grows  in 
the  so  called  honeydew  exuded  by 
the  black  scale.  The  honeydew  from 
the  black  scale  spreads  out  over  the 
branches,  leaves,  and  fruit  and  in 
severe  manifestations  the  fungus 
which  grows  upon  it  makes  the  or- 
anges black  and  unsightly.  The 
fungus  forms  a  thin,  skin-like  cov- 
ering over  the  orange  which  is  re- 
moved by  washing  or,  in  light  at- 
tacks, by  brushing  the  fruit.  The 
washing  process  offers  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  spread  of  blue  mold. 
Stem-end  rot,  unlike  blue  mold,  is 
a  fungus  that  apparently  does  not 
depend  upon  injuries  or  breaks  in 
the  skin  through  which  to  gain  en- 
trance to  the  tissues  of  the  fruit. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  the 
above  enumerated  methods  of  decay 
are  due  to  the  natural  ripening  of 
the  fruit  nor  due  to  the  natural  fer- 
mentation of  the  carbohydrates. 
Also  for  these  methods  of  decay  the 
carrier  would  appear  to  be  free  of 
responsibility  if  he  otherwise  used 
due  care  and  diligence  to  avoid 
carelessness  in  stowage  and  refrig- 
eration. 


Oranges  may  be  shipped  either 
by  the  ventilation  method  or  by  cold 
storage  where  the  temperatures 
and  humidity  permit;  but  consider- 
able refrigeration  equipment  will 
be  necessary  to  overcome  the  con- 
ditions of  humidity  and  tempera- 
ture at  the  Panama  Canal,  in  fact 
almost  the  same  amount  that  would 
serve  for  cold  storage. 

Again  the  previous  history  of  the 
fruit  becomes  important.  As  it  is 
not  possible  to  pick  the  fruit,  pro- 
cess and  pack  it,  and  deliver  it  to 
the  ship's  storage  room  without  a 
lapse  of  several  days,  it  seems  to 
appear  advisable  at  first  glance 
that  the  fruit  intended  for  long 
shipment  should  be  precooled  to  a 
temperature  of  35  to  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Otherwise  decay  that 
could  be  attributed  to  fermentation 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
well  under  way  before  being  re- 
ceived by  the  carrier. 

On  account  of  the  high  moisture 
content  of  the  oranges,  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  temperatures 
constant  and  above  freezing.  Also 
on  account  of  the  humidity  and  tem- 
perature at  the  Panama  Canal  the 
method  of  placing  the  cooling  pipes 
in  a  separate  compartment  to  prec- 
ipitate the  moisture  and  cool  the 
air  before  it  enters  the  stowage 
space  is  necessary.  On  account  of 
the  internal  heat  of  the  orange,  the 
air  at  the  top  of  the  stowage  space 
should  be  drawn  off  and  fresh 
cooled  dehydrated  air  supplied  by 
fans  continuously  throughout  the 
voyage. 

There  are  no  data  available  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  nitrogen  on 
the  carriage  of  oranges;  but  IVIr. 
Milani  with  his  carbon  dioxide  pro- 
cess packed  some  lemons.  Full  de- 
tails are  not  available  but  Mr.  Mills 
the  grower  was  very  complimentary 
to  Mr.  Milani  on  the  length  of  time 
the  lemons  kept  and  their  condition 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  It 
must  be  stated,  however,  that  Mr. 
Milani  keeps  fruit  in  carbon  diox- 
ide gas  confined  in  containers 
which  in  turn  are  kept  in  cold 
storage. 

Peanuts 
Peanuts  are  usually  carried  un- 
der natural  ventilation  in  dry  holds, 
the  sacks  being  arranged  with  tun- 
nels between  the  rows  to  permit  of 
ventilation  throughout  the  cargo. 

They  are  subject  to  mildew  on  ac- 
count of  the  protein  content,  ran- 
cidity from  the  contact  of  light  and 
air  with  the  fats,  heating  from  fer- 
mentation of  the  carbohydrates,  and 
weevils  from  infection  in  the  fields 
or  packing  house. 


The  principal  difficulty  is  with 
mold;  and  under  the  heading  Hum- 
idity and  Dewpoint  I  discussed  the 
source  from  which  moisture  comes 
to  germinate  the  mold  and  make  it 
destructive.  The  mold  is  a  fungus 
growth  that  is  present  in  all  air.  It 
circulates  around  until  it  lights  on 
the  bags  of  peanuts,  but  is  harmless 
if  kept  free  from  moisture.  The 
protein  is  the  host  which  furnishes 
the  food  for  the  growth  of  the  mold, 
which  penetrates  the  skins  of  the 
peanuts  as  soon  as  it  has  moisture 
to  germinate,  sending  its  roots  rap- 
idly in  all  directions. 

On  account  of  being  dried  before 
shipping,  peanuts  will  have  not 
more  than  8  per  cent  of  moisture 
when  delivered  to  the  ship's  side. 
Proper  stowage  i-equires  that  they 
have  a  space  from  8  to  10  inches  be- 
tween them  and  the  steel  woi'k  of 
the  bulkheads,  ship's  side  and  the 
deck  above  for  the  free  circulation 
of  air  to  prevent  the  starting  of  any 
of  the  natural  troubles  to  which 
they  are  subject. 

There  are  two  doctrines  covering 
the  subject  of  ventilation  of  cargo 
ships,  both  based  on  the  principle 
of  air  circulation  and  both  pertin- 
ent to  carrying  cargoes  of  peanuts. 
These  are: 

Doctrine  A.  Holds  that  the  ves- 
sels should  be  closed  tight  and  the 
air  within  the  vessel  circulated 
mechanically  by  fans  or  blowers  or 
other  mechanical  means.  If  these 
pi'ecautions  are  observed  no  trou- 
ble will  arise  by  reason  of  the 
growth  of  mold. 

As  the  holds  are  dark  the  prob- 
ability of  the  fat  content  turning 
rancid  is  more  or  less  remote. 

On  account  of  the  low  water  con- 
tent little  trouble  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  fermentation  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates; and  should  moisture  be 
present  in  sufficient  amount  for 
this  process  it  is  still  requisite  that 
there  be  a  yeast  of  some  form  to 
start  it.  On  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  peanuts  are  ripened  under 
ground  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  mold  spores  from  the  ground 
would  become  active  before  the  wild 
yeast  got  a  chance  to  start  fermen- 
tation of  the  carbohydrates  as  most 
of  the  wild  yeasts  are  present  in 
that  part  of  plant  life  which  is 
above  ground. 

Doctrine  B.  Holds  that  the  vessel 
should  have  ventilators  at  each  end 
of  the  respective  cargo  spaces  so 
arranged  that  the  speed  of  the  ves- 
sel or  the  passage  of  the  wind  will 
create  a  draft  down  one  ventilator 
and  up  the  other  to  keep  the  air  cir- 
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When  you  specify 

FEDERAL  PAINTS 

You  are  giving  your  ships  the 
utmost  in  hull  protection....you 
are  receiving  the  advantages  of 
years  of  specializing  in  the  manu- 
facture of  marine  compositions 
and  preservatives....you  are  rea- 
lizing true  paint  economy 
measured  in  terms  of  enduring 

life you  are  insured  with 

FEDERAL  SERVICE,  available 
at  every  principal  maritime  port! 

The  Products  of  FEDERAL  are:  Anti- 
Fouling;  Anti-Corrosive;  Boottopping: 
Cabin  Paints;  Copper  Paints;  Deck 
Paints;  DeckHouse  Paints;  Hold  Paints; 
Red  Lead  (Mixed);  Smoke  Stack  Paints; 
Topside  Paints.  Color  Cardon  Request 

The  Federal  Composition  &  Paint  Co.  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Seattle,  Washington,  422  Colman  BIdg.      .      .      .   A.  T.  B.  SHIELS. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Porter  Building        ....   CHALMERS  SHIPPING  COMPANY. 
San  Francisco,  California,   127  Steuart  Street     .   ALBERT  MOUNT  CHRISTL*lNER. 
San  Pedro,  California,  237  West  7th  Street    .     .   R.  B.  SHEPPARD  COMPANY. 
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culating  within  the  spaces  served 
by  the  ventilators. 

(Note  that  both  doctrines  depend 
on  the  same  principle  that  the  air 
within  the  ship  shall  be  kept  in  mo- 
tion and  to  do  this  there,  must  be 
space  around  and  through  the  per- 
ishable cargo  to  permit  the  circula- 
tion of  air.) 

As  peanuts  originate  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  China  where  of 
late  years  there  have  been  disturb- 
ances of  a  political  and  economic 
nature,  there  is    danger   that    they 


will  be  shipped  in  a  condition 
whereby  the  moisture  content  might 
be  high  enough  to  furnish  the  mois- 
ture necessary  to  germinate  the 
mold.  In  this  case  the  use  of  fans 
to  circulate  the  air  vigorously  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  off  the  mois- 
ture as  it  comes  to  the  surface  of 
the  nuts.  The  outlets  of  the  fans 
should  be  carried  down  into  the 
lower  bilges  so  the  moisture  would 
depvsit  on  the  cold  parts  of  the 
ship  that  are  below  the  water  line. 
(The  End) 


Hawaiian  Air  Wars 


(Continued  from 
ator.  having  served  as  a  navy  pilot 
during  the  war.  Frank  C.  Atherton 
is  president  of  Inter-Island  Air- 
ways, and  Arthur  H.  Armitage,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

Too  many  conclusions  cannot 
safely  be  drawn  at  this  time  from 
the  affiliation  of  an  airplane  line 
with  a  steamship  company.  But  the 
potentialities  seem  great.  Steamship 
companies  transport  freight,  mail, 
passengers;  aside  from  a  little  ex- 
press, freight  must  continue  to 
move  b.v  steamers — on  land  by  rail- 
ways; mail  and  passengers  are  some- 
thing else,  however,  and  are  likely 
to  seek  quicker  media,  especially  as 
aviation   becomes   safer   and   keeps 


Page  417) 
its  engagements  punctually.  The 
history  of  the  last  century  is  the 
history  of  the  transformation  of 
space  into  time;  cities  are  no  longer 
so  many  miles  apart,  but  so  many 
hours.  What  men  will  do  with  the 
time  they  save  need  not  be  consid- 
ered here;  the  fact  remains  that 
men  do  desire  to  save  time;  and  the 
airplane,  after  electric  communica- 
tion by  wire  or  through  the  air,  is 
the  greatest  of  time-savers.  Ameri- 
can railways,  led  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  shown  the  way  on  land 
by  linking  themselves  with  air- 
planes; the  delivery  of  mail  by 
planes  from  trans-Atlantic  liners  is 
a  new  use  of  mechanisms  of  the  air 
by  those  of  the  water;  and  the  new 
Inter-Island  Airways  of  Hawaii  is 
one  more  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  transportation. 


Seattle  Work  Boat  Notes 


Frank  &  McCrarj',  Seattle,  have 
the  fishing  boat  Mitchie  out  on  the 
ways  for  general  repairs  and  are 
building  a  new  fish  boat.  The  Vista 
Miller,  a  cruiser  owned  by  F.  A. 
Miller  of  Seattle,  is  also  on  the  ways 
at  this  yard  for  general  recondition- 
ing and  for  the  installation  of  a  50- 
horsepower  Western-Enterprise  die- 


sel  in  place  of  her  present  gasoline 
engine. 


16-horsepower     Eastern     Standard 

gas  engine  and  will  be  used  for  tow- 
ing pineapple  barges. 

This  yard  has  on  order  a  38-foot 
cruiser  for  George  Easter  of  Seattle 
to  be  completed  March  1930.  Power 
will  be  a  Hall-Scott  100-horsepower 
gas  engine. 


Grandy  Boat  Works  have  under 
construction  a  27-foot  towing 
launch  for  the  Kaui  Railroad  Com- 
pany of  Port  Allen,  Kaui.  This  boat 
is  a  repeat  order  on  one  built  two 
years  ago.  She  will  be  powered  with 


Lake  Union  Drydock  &  Machine 
Works,  Seattle,  recently  performed 
a  very  interesting  job  on  the  re- 
building and  reconditioning  of  the 
motorship  Aleutian  Native  for  the 
Kanaga  Ranching  Company.  The 
boat  was  the  former  Portland  fire- 
boat  Chief  and  she  is  fitted  for  a 
fox  farm  tender.  Two  Washington- 
Estep  diesel  engines  of  200  horse- 
power each  were  installed,  and  a 
44-horsepower  auxiliary  engine,  a 
1.5-horsepower  electric  anchor  wind- 
lass, and  one  hoisting  winch  of  -5- 
horsepower.  Allan  Cunningham  of 
Seattle  furnished  the  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery. The  work  of  reconditioning 
this  vessel  amounted  to  about  $100.- 
000. 


Lake  Washington  Shipyards. 

Houghton,  Wash.,  recently  complet- 
ed rebuilding  and  overhauling  the 
steamship  Tourist  for  the  Puget 
Sound  Navigation  Company's  Black 
Ball  Ferry  Lines.  The  Tourist  is  re- 
built as  a  modern  freighter  for  op- 
eration on  Puget  Sound. 


TRADE  NOTE 

The  Oil  Transfer  Corporation.  17 
Battery  Place.  New  York,  has  plac- 
ed a  contract  with  Ingersoll-Rand 
Company  for  an  800-horsepower,  di- 
rect-reversible, oil  engine  for  instal- 
lation in  its  new  tugboat  which  is 
being  built  by  the  Spedden  Ship- 
building Company. 

It  will  be  I'emembered  that  the 
Oil  Transfer  Corporation  already 
has  a  direct-reversible.  Ingersoll- 
Rand  oil  engine  in  its  motor  tug 
Hustler. 


This  spirited  photograph  shows  three  cruisers  built  by  the  Grandy  Boat  Company  of  Seattle  for  fish  patrol  work  in  Alaska.  These  boats 
arc  developing  a  speed  of  25  miles  an  hour.  They  are  powered  with  200-horsepowcr,  6-cyIinder,  Hall-Scott  gasoline  engines. 


Simpson  &  Fisher 

INCORPORATED 

Sailmakers     and 
Dealers    in    Cotton    Duck 

For  Domestic  and  Export  Trade 

Selling    Agents 

Protectol  Liquid  Waterproofing 
R.  P.  RASMUSSEN 

MANAGER 

240   Steuart   Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ETS-HOKIN 
and  GALVAN 

MARINE  ELECTRICIANS 
RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Supplies,  Repairs, 
Construction 

181  STEUART  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone;    Davenport    1526 

240  CANAL  AVE.,  WILMINGTON,  CAL. 
Phone   Wilmington  704 


HAVISIDE 
COMPANY 

SEAGOING  STEEL  WRECKING 

AND  SALVAGE  BARGES 

Complete  Salvage  Equipment 

Lifting  Capacity  up  to 

100  tons 

SUBMARINE  DIVING 

SHIP  CHANDLERS 
SAIL  MAKERS         SHIP  RIGGERS 

Agents: 

American  Steel  y  Wire  Co. 

Stratford's  Best  Oaltum 

Filler's   Cordage 

Alberton  Cotton  Duck 

56  Steuart  St.  Tel.  Davenport  3643 


A.  J.  MORSE  &  SON,  Inc. 
DIVING  APPARATUS 
FIRE  SUPPLIES  AND  THE 
INVINOBLE  NOZZLE 
221   HIGH  ST.  Boston,   Mass. 

Uniled   Statea    Rubber    Company,    San 
Francisco,   Seattle,   Tacoma,    Port- 
land,  Spokane,   Loa  Ang«lea 


G.  BRUCE  NEWBY 

NAVAL  ARCHITECT  -  MARINE  SURVEYOR 
LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 

524   WEST  SIXTH   STREET 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

TELEPHONE    4517 


PAGE  BROTHERS 
SHIP  AND  FREIGHT  BROKERS 

310  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Tel.   Kearny  2907 

D.   W.  DICKIE 

ENGINEERS  and  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS 

MSTA  MARINA  BUILDING 
112  MARKET  STREET 

Teleiraphic   Addreaa,    "DICKIE,' 


C.  J.  HENDRY  CO. 


27-31  MAIN  STREET 
Davenport   2800 
Son    Francisco,    Cal. 


C.  H.  EVANS  8C  CO. 

Eatabliihed   1S75 

MACHINE      WORKS 

Repairing — Pipe   Cutting — Pumps 
Evans'      Steam      Steering      Gear 

187  PREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.  &  R.  WILSON,  Inc 

SHIP  CHANDLERY  and  SHIP  PROVISIONS 

Lion  Patent  Asbestos  and  Semi-Metallic  Packing 
127-135  STEUART  ST.  SAN  FRANOSCO 


WELCH  &  COMPANY 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

MATSON  BLDG.,  215  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANOSCO 
Telephone   Kearny   624-625 


VEHISOTE 

Trade   Mark. 

THE  STANDARD  PANEL  BOARD 

recognized    by 

ALL  SHIPYARDS,  NAVAL  ARCHFTECTS  AND 
SHIP  OWNERS 

Samples   and    information    gladly    furnished    on   request. 

PANTASOTE  COMPANY,  INC. 

250  Park  Avenue  at  46th  Street,  New  York 
People's  Gas  Building,  Cliicago. 

753   Monadnock   Building.  San  Francisco.   Calif. 

WATERHOUSE-LESTER-SCOVEL  CO. 

540  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calii. 


W.  W.  SWADLEY,  Photographer 


.shcs 


the 


nductcd    bv    M 
Swadky  at  268  Marki 
the   business  of 
MORTON  fl£  CO.,  Commercial  Photographers,  515  Market  Street 

All  negatives  m.idc  in  the  past  by  Mr.  Swadlcy  have  been  tran 
Ictred  to  !li  Market  Street  and  will  be  avadable  under  the  san 
file  numbers  as  previously  and  all  correspondence  regarding  reprin 
or  making  new  photographs  should  be  addressed  to  515  Market  Streei 

The  telephone  niunber  reinaitu  the  same:  SUtter  2310 
The     estate    also    wishes    to     express    appreciation    to     Mr.     Swadley 
friends   and    customers    for    their  patronage   and    assure   a   conttnuatio 
of  high   class  service   under  the  new  arrangement. 

Estate    of    W.    W.    SWADLET. 

Mfs.    Marion    Swadley. 

Mrs     M.iricrra    Knowlton.    Executrix. 
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Tfce  Be»«  of  Everything  for 
OxweltUng  and  Cutting 

UNDE  OXYGEN 

The  l.indc  Air  ProducH  Co. 

DlualTcd  Acetylene 

The  Pre»l-0-Lile  Co.,  Inc. 


Apparatai  and 
Supplies 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Co. 

UNION  CARBIDE 

Vnion  Carbide  Sales  Co. 


Units  of 

UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORP 

General  office* 

30  East  42nd  Street 

New  Vork,N.  Y. 


ELDS  may  now  be 
produced  which  are  as 
strong  as  or  stronger 
than  the  parent  metal. 
Not  only  this  but  such 
welds  may  be  pro- 
duced consistently. .  ." 
The  oxwelded  joint  is 
ideal  for  the  reduction 
of  dead  weight  and  the 
conservation  of  space. 
It  is  more  compact, 
lasts  longer  and  is  per- 
manently leakproof. 


PACIFIC    AMBRTCAN 
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Shipowners'  Association 
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WASHINGTON  DIESELS 

will  drive  the  ''Aleutian  Native'' 
through  the  stormy  Aleutian  waters 


Washiugtoii  Diesel 
Engines  have: 

Removable  Cylinder  Liners. 

Open  Side  Main  Frame,  giv- 
ing easy  access  to  all  bear- 
ings. 

Pistons  are  removable  from 
bottom  of  cylinders  through 
large  dcors  in  frame. 

Extra  large  caged  valves. 

Deep  Rigid  Engine  Base, 
eliminating  danger  of 
crankshaft  breakage. 

44-1800  Brake  Hors:-Power. 


Two  ^00  H  P  Direct  Reversing  Washington  Diesel  Engines  give  the  ''Aleu- 
tian Native"  a  maximum  speed  of  twelve  knots  with  a  fuel  consumption  of  IIV^ 
gallons  per  hour  for  each  engine. 

The  "Aleutian  Native"'  is  a  steel  vessel  owned  by  the  Kanaga  Ranchiiig  Ccm- 
pany  of  Seattle  and  w Ul  be  used  as  a  trading  ship  and  supply  vessel  between 
Seattle  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  vessel  is  125  f^^' l°"g' ^/-f"'*  beanu  and 
13-foot  draft.  Auxiliary  power  is  provided  by  a  25  K.W.  Washmgton  Diesel 
Generating  Set. 

This  boat  was  formerly  the  steam  driven  fireboat  "Chief,"  owned  by  the  City 
of  Portland.  The  hull  was  entirely  reconditioned  by  the  Uke  Union  Diy  Dock 
and  the  Diesel  installation  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Washmgtcn 
Iron  Works. 

Washington  Iron  Works 

general  Offices:  Seattle,  Washington 
Portland  Office:  524  Marshall  Street 

Repr«.,.ut.ve:    EcUp*    E„E,»ee™«    t^^-, '^^  Wa" Tt.     'R-.nitpeeMani.oba. 
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Recent  Progress  in  the  Safety  of 


Pacific  Coast  Operators  Lead  the  World  in  Cooperative  Safety  Work 

By  FRANK  C.  GREGORY* 
Safety  Engineer,  U.  S.  Employees'  Compensation    Commission.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROGRESS  implies  measurement,  and  to  an  engin- 
'eer  the  term  measurement  is  definite  enough  to  re- 

quire  a  "yardstick."  To  find  a  proper  yardstick  for 

the  safety  movement  in  the  stevedoring  industry  and  then 
to  apply  it  to  the  industry  from  New  York  to  New  Or- 
leans, on  to  Los  Angeles  and  to  Seattle,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  movement  is  new,  is  a  challenge  to  any 
engineer.  The  things  to  be  measured  include  such  in- 
tangibles as  altitude  of  the  individuals  who  make  up 
the  industry,  whether  it  be  of  resistance,  passivity,  or 
enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  safety  movement.  These 
have  to  be  taken  with  the  tangible  and  concrete  evi- 
dence. A  starting  point  and  an  objective  are  also  need- 
ed if  we  are  to  get  any  results  from  our  measurements. 
In  preparing  this  paper  the  condition  of  safety  work  in 
August,  1928,  is  taken  as  the  starting  point;  the  year 
ending  August.  1929,  is  the  period  considered  for  signs 
of  progress;  and  the  "measuring  stick"  set  up  here  will 
be  used  as  a  standard  for  measuring  the  progress  made. 
The  Measuring  Stick 
Organized  accident  prevention  work,  which  is  the 
conscious  and  sustained  effort  of  an  industry  to  reduce 
its  accidents,  has  several  phases  through  which  it  nom- 
inally passes  before  reaching  the  desired  result— real 
accident  prevention.  The  more  important  of  these 
phases  are  taken  as  the  units  of  the  measuring  stick 
of  progress,  which  follows: 

1.  Challenging  the  interest  of  the  industry: 

2.  Selling  the  idea  to  the  management: 

3.  Organizing  the  work: 

4.  Doing  the  work: 

5.  Getting  results: 

Status  One  Year  Ago 
With  these  phases  in  mind,  incidents  of  recent  years, 
prior  to  August,  1928.  will  now  be  considered.  Numer- 
ous things  had  happened  in  recent  years  to  bring  the 
seriousness  of  the  injuries  to  longshoremen  before  the 
industry.  Insurance  rates  had  increased  due  to  in- 
creased number  of  accidents  and  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  and  size  of  awards  and  settlements  in  personal 
injury  cases.  In  July,  1927,  longshoremen  were  brought 
under  a  federal  compensation  law,  and  it  had  been  in 
operation  for  a  little  over  a  year.  This  law,  probably 
more  than  any  other  one  thing,  brought  the  cost  of  the 
accidents  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  industry  and 
made  it  possible  to  accurately  estimate  the  cost.  The 
Marine  Section  of  the  National  Safety  Council  and  some 
individuals  had  kept  the  subject  continually  before  the 

•Abstract  of  an  address  before  the   Marine   Section.   National   Salely   Council,   at 


industry  with  suggestions  for  improvements.  The 
adoption  of  national  and  port  safety  codes  of  other  na- 
tions where  our  ships  call  had  made  necessary  the 
altering  of  certain  vessels  to  comply  with  these  stand- 
ards. The  International  Labor  Office  had  adopted  its 
first  draft  of  stevedoring  safety  standards.  So  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  interest,  and  in  some  cases  the  alarm, 
of  the  industry  was  aroused  at  this  time. 

Definite  progress  in  the  work  of  organizing  the  in- 
dustry for  cooperative  work  had  been  made  in  a  few 
ports.  The  Waterfront  Employers  of  Seattle  had  been 
doing  accident  prevention  work  as  an  association  since 
1924;  had  a  full  time  safety  engineer  on  the  job,  and  in 
March,  1928,  had  issued  the  first  safety  rule  book  of 
the  country  for  cargo  handling.  The  ship  owners  and 
the  stevedores  of  San  Francisco  had  combined  their 
efforts  in  one  Accident  Prevention  Department,  work- 
ing for  the  elimination  of  accidents  both  at  sea  and  in 
port,  on  the  ship  and  on  the  dock.  This  cooperative 
work  had  started  in  1927.  was  well  organized  and  al- 
ready producing  results.  The  safety  engineer  had  a 
well  developed  program,  including  continuous  contact 
with  the  association's  members,  the  development  of  ac- 
cident causation  statistics,  the  holding  of  foremen's 
dinners  and  the  development  of  a  safety  code.  In  the 
spring  of  1928  the  employers  of  the  port  of  Los  Angeles 
through  the  Marine  Service  Bureau  started  active  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Accident  Prevention  Depart- 
ment at  San  Francisco  and  were  getting  their  plans 
perfected  by  August.  On  the  Great  Lakes  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association  has  for  several  years  been  carrying 
on  an  active  and  successful  attempt  to  reduce  the  acci- 
dents on  board  the  vessels  controlled  by  members  of 
the  association.  Construction  and  upkeep  of  the  vessels 
had  been  considered,  and  regular  safety  committee  sys- 
tems and  safety  instruction  courses  were  in  use.  There 
were  dock  safety  codes  and  dock  safety  committees  at 
the  head  of  the  Lakes.  This  Marine  Section  was  working 
actively  on  many  lines,  and  advocating  the  development 
of  a  national  marine  safety  code. 

The  tangible  results  secured  in  the  way  of  reduced 
accident  frequency  cannot  be  estimated.  Many  com- 
panies had  reported  substantial  reductions,  some  of 
them  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  former  experience. 
There  are  no  figures  of  national  scope  upon  which  to 
base  a  judgment.  The  organization  work  had  proved 
sufficiently  satisfactory  so  that  its  support  was  in- 
creased. 

Progress  of  the  Past  Year 

Using  the  same  units  of  measure,  the  progress  of  the 

past  year  will  now  be  examined.  With  the  interest  of  the 
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entire  industry  aroused,  a  minority  already  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  work  and  still  others  "half-sold,"  there  was 
a  good  chance  for  progress. 

Based  upon  visits  to  most  of  the  larger  ports,  and 
upon  the  developments  in  general,  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  attitude  of  the  industry  to  organize 
accident  prevention  work  is  considerably  more  favor- 
able than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

This  is  based  upon  the  reaction  of  groups  and  indivi- 
duals at  different  times  during  the  period  and  upon 
the  increase  in  activities.  If  this  opinion  is  correct,  it 
represents  one  of  the  important  phases  of  the  progress. 

The  subjects  which  have  received  the  gi-eatest  atten- 
tion of  the  industry  during  this  period  are  develop- 
ment of  safety    codes,  organized    accident    prevention 
work,  legislation,  and  classification  of  accidents. 
Safe  Working  Codes 

The  work  upon  the  safety  codes  has  been  the  most 
wide  spread  and  has  probably  been  the  most  important 
of  these,  since  it  has  been  responsible  for  so  much  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  entire  field  of  accidents  to 
longshoremen  in  all  of  its  ramifications.  It  has  brought 
all  parties  at  interest  together  for  discussion  and  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  several  port  and  district 
codes  which  are  being  used  as  standards. 


equipment  of  that  Service  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Panama  Canal  authorities. 


Radiobeacons  to  Guide  Ships  to 
the  Panama  Canal 

'EREAFTER  ships  100  or  even  200  miles  from  the 
Panama  Canal  may  take  accurate  bearings  each 
-half  hour  to  guide  them  to  the  canal  entrances. 
The  Lighthouse  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  has  given  notice  to  mariners  that  a  radio- 
beacon  is  now  in  operation  on  each  side.  The  radio- 
beacon  at  Cristobal  at  the  Atlantic  entrance  was  put  in 
service  on  July  20,  and  the  signal  at  Cape  Mala,  in  the 
Pacific  approach,  commenced  operating  on  Sept.  11. 

These  are  the  first  radio-beacons  in  the  western 
hemisphere  south  of  the  United  States  coasts.  They 
form  a  most  important  extension  of  the  fairly  complete 
system  which  has  been  developed  along  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf,  and  Pacific  Coasts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
last  few  years  and  which  is  now  being  extensively  used 
by  ships  equipped  with  radio-compasses  for  guidance 
not  only  in  fog  but  in  clear  weather.  Some  additional 
signals  between  our  coasts  and  Panama,  both  in  Central 
American  waters  and  on  the  Pacific  side,  would  be  very 
helpful,  and  are  being  asked  for  by  navigators. 

An  important  departure  is  being  made  in  the  opera- 
tion of  these  radio-beacons.  Each  will  send  signals  con- 
tinuously for  a  period  of  10  minutes  out  of  each  half 
hour,  regardless  of  weather  conditions.  Thus  Cristobal 
will  send  signals  for  the  first  10  minutes  of  each  half 
hour,  and  the  two  sending  periods  for  Cape  Mala  will 
commence  at  the  15th  and  45th  minute  of  the  hour. 
Thus  the  two  signals  will  not  overlap  as  to  time.  They 
are  also  otherwise  clearly  distinguished,  as  Cristobal 
sends  single  dashes  continuously  on  a  frequency  of  305 
kilocycles;  while  Cape  Mala  transmits  continuously 
groups  of  two  dashes  on  a  frequency  of  295  kilocycles. 

These  radio-beacons  are  operated  automatically  by 
clock  control  devices  and  are  under  charge  of  the  near- 
by Navy  radio  stations,  from  which  they  are  regularly 
inspected. 

The  installations  wei-e  made  by  radio  engineers  of 
the   United   States   Lighthouse   Service   with   standard 


Windjammer  Crews 

THE  crew  of  the  average  windjammer  of  forty 
years  ago  were  a  polyglot  lot  of  roughnecks,  gath- 
ered up  from  shady  boarding-houses  when  they 
had  spent  their  last  dollar  and  shoveled  aboard  like  so 
much  unconsidered  garbage.  Mostly  they  were  strang- 
ers to  one  another.  They  had  no  inherited  loyalty  to  any 
particular  ship  or  service;  all  were  alike  to  them  in 
being  workhouses  where  starvation  was  flaunted  at  the 
masthead. 

They  signed  on — or  were  signed  on  for — for  a  period 
of  three  years,  and  there  was  not  a  single  amelioration 
to  which  they  might  look  forward.  In  foreign  ports 
they  worked  from  dawn  to  dark  and  often  beyond;  at 
sea  they  never  were  permitted  to  forget  their  work. 
When  Saturday  night  came  around  in  harbor  they  were 
maybe  grudgingly  given  a  dollar  of  their  pay  and  per- 
mitted to  go  ashore  and  get  drunk.  The  only  thing  they 
knew  about  the  countries  they  visited  was  the  location 
of  the  drink  dens  and  the  quality  of  the  liquor  avail- 
able! 

Unpromising  material.  Within  thirty  hours  of  a  wind- 
jammer dropping  her  pilot  these  score  of  gutter-sweep- 
ings, Paddy  Westers,  no-goods,  were  a  fighting  brother- 
hood, perfectly  ready  to  strain  heart  and  nerve  and 
sinew  for  the  welfare  of  the  ship  that  was  their  com- 
fortless home,  until  there  was  nothing  left  in  them 
beyond  the  will  that  bade  them  hold  on  against  im- 
possibilities. I  have  seen  them,  and  I  know.  I  don't  know 
what  bred  the  discipline  that  locked  them  together;  it 
was  either  a  common  fear  or  the  personal  magnetism 
of  the  officers  set  over  them;  but  some  quality  did  so 
bind  them. 

They  were  ready  to  work  fifty  hours  at  a  stretch 
without  food  or  rest;  without  a  corner  wherein  to  dry 
out  their  sodden  garments;  they  were  content  to  sleep 
at  opportunity  on  sodden  straw  mattresses  between 
more  sodden  blankets; to  turn  out — stiffened  with  rheu- 
matism— into  boisterous  water  bellowing  over  the  bul- 
warks in  devasting  torrents  submerging  them  to  their 
shoulders — ice  water  at  that,  water  that  froze  where 
it  fell  for  the  most  part — and  to  scramble  aloft  and 
fight  for  unimaginable  hours  on  jolting  yards,  with  the 
big  winds  striving  to  tear  the  armor-clad  canvas  from 
their  bleeding  grips.  And  they  also  were  ready  to  go 
below  and  slave  with  shovel  and  fork  to  right  a  shifted 
cargo  when  the  craft  was  lying  in  deadly  peril  on  her 
beamends;  to  fight  fire  as  well  as  storm;  to  believe 
wholeheartedly  in  the  ship  herself  and  those  in  charge 
of  her ;  and  never,  never  to  shirk  a  duty  no  matter  how 
unreasonable  or  arduous  it  might  appear. 

There  are  few  like  these  stalwarts  today,  alas!  They 
worked  for  sheer  love  and  lust  of  turning  out  a  work- 
manlike job.  I  have  seen  them  hundreds  of  times,  re- 
fusing to  go  below  at  eight  bells  simply  because  the 
particular  task  demanding  their  attention  was  not 
completed;  and  they  preferred  to  do  it  themselves 
rather  than  intrust  it  to  another.  They  also  took  us 
youngsters  under  their  competent  wings  and  instilled 
into  us  rare  learning,  wisdom  unpurchasable — the  wis- 
dom of  their  checkered  experiences — and  looked  after 
us  much  as  our  mothers  had  done  in  our  earlier  youth. 
[From  "The  Men  Who  Fought,"  by  Captain  Frank  N. 
Shaw  in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune.] 
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Largest  American  Merchantman  and  Third  Electric  Liner  for 
Panama-Pacific  Fleet  Completed  by  Newport  News 


THE  33,375-ton  turbo-elec- 
tric liner  Pennsylvania  of 
the  Panama  Pacific  Line, 
the  largest  merchantman  ever 
built  in  America,  arrives  at 
San  Francisco  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 4.  She  is  not  alone  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  steamship,  but  the 
world's  biggest  commercial  ves- 
sel propelled  by  turbo-electric 
drive.  At  the  time  of  her  launch- 
ing July  10  it  was  predicted 
that  she  would  enter  the  mer- 
chant service  as  the  foremost 
liner  flying  the  American  flag 
and  the  prophesy  has  been  ful- 
filled. 

Under  the  critical  observa- 
tion of  maritime  and  shipbuild- 
ing experts,  the  Pennsylvania 
was  put  thi-ough  an  exacting 
test  on  her  12-hour  sea  trial  off 
the  Virginia  Capes,  October  3, 
surpassing  in  every  detail  the 
rigid  performance  requirements 
planned  for  her. 

A  significant  fact  in  connection  with  the  date  of  this 
sea  trial  is  the  remarkably  short  time  of  construction, 
which  constitutes  a  world's  record  for  a  vessel  of  this 
size  and  character.  The  construction  contract  was 
signed  July  5,  1928,  and  required  the  vessel  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  owner  March  1,  1930.  The  first  keel  plate 
was  laid  October  15,  1928,  the  launching  took  place 
July  10,  1929,  the  sea  trial  was  held  October  3,  1929, 
and  the  vessel  was  delivered  October  12,  1929.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  time  from  keel  laying  to  delivery 


is  three  days  less  than  one  year. 
This  is  a  very  notable  achieve- 
ment and  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  this  splendid  showing. 

The  new  Pennsylvania  is  613 
feet  long,  has  a  beam  of  80  feet, 
a  displacement  of  33,875  tons, 
and  a  depth  of  100  feet  from  up- 
per deck  to  keel.  In  her  luxuri- 
ously furnished  staterooms,  all 
outside  rooms,  she  has  accom- 
modations for  800  passengers, 
equally  divided  between  first 
and  tourist  cabins;  while  her 
enormous  cargo  holds  will  have 
a  maximum  capacity  for  10,000 
tons  of  perishable  and  semi- 
perishable  cargo.  At  an  average 
speed  of  18  knots  the  great 
liner,  without  being  pushed, 
will  make  the  5000-mile  journey 
from  coast  to  coast  in  13  days. 

Designed  for  trade  developed 
in  recent  years  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  fabricated  in  a  famous  American  shipyard, 
and  powered  with  the  latest  type  of  American-built 
electric  machinery,  the  Pennsylvania  completes  a  trio 
of  the  most  striking  vessels  yet  created  for  the  Ameri- 
man  mercantile  marine. 

An  Electric  Trio 
The  three  ships  have  been  built  to  meet  certain  def- 
inite requirements  of  the  route  on  which  they  operate. 
They   are   designed   to   convey   passengers   in   comfort 
through  both  tropical  and  temperate  climates.  They  are 
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The  steamship  Pennsylvania  running  18.9  knots  on  her  trial: 
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luxuriously  equipped  in  both  first  and  tourist  cabins, 
the  latter  equaling  former  first-class  standards,  and 
they  have  exceptionally  large  refrigerated  and  cool-air 
space  for  the  conveyance  of  fruits  and  other  perishable 
cargo,  now  being  shipped  in  large  quantities  from  Cali- 
fornia ranches  for  eastern  markets. 

The  inheritance  of  the  Pennsylvania  comes  from  a 
steamship  line  foremost  in  the  annals  of  American 
shipping  and  her  appearance  upon  the  sea  symbolizes 
an  encouraging  rejuvenation  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  She  is  named  after  the  famous  American  liner 
Pennsylvania,  flagship  of  the  original  American  Steam- 
ship Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania  Traditions 

Before  the  Pennsylvania's  keel  was  laid,  P.  A.  S. 
Franklin,  president  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  informed  the  naval  architects  that  he 
desired  the  decoration  of  the  vessel's  public  rooms  to  be 
commemorative  of  the  history  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  the  suggestion  has  been  accurately  and  ar- 
tistically carried  out  by  Barnet  Phillips  Company, 
prominent  New  York  decorators,  and  J.  Philip  Kie- 
secker,  associate,  ably  assisted  by  Cox,  Nostrand  and 
Gunnison,  illuminating  engineers  of  New  York,  who  de- 
signed the  lighting  fixtures  to  harmonize  with  this 
general  decorative  scheme.  The  observant  traveler  on 
the  13  day  run  from  coast  to  coast  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  refresh  his  memory  on  the  colonial  his- 
tory of  the  Keystone  State,  merely  by  casual  observa- 
tion of  the  portraiture,  murals,  pictorial  charts,  and 
furnishings  of  the  new  liner. 

Pennsylvanians  who  figure  in  early  American  his- 
tory look  down  from  walls  fashioned  in  the  rich  sim- 
plicity of  old  Philadelphia  drawing  rooms  or  the  hon- 
estly rugged  panellings  of  colonial  country  homes.  Can- 
vases depict  scenes  in  Pennsylvania  history,  from 
Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians  to  Washington's  winter 
at  Valley  Forge.  Some  of  these  paintings  are  faithful 
copies  in  oil  by  Mrs.  Carola  Spaeth  of  well  known 
paintings  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  some  are 
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Alter  end  of  lounge,  showing  stage 


The  spacious  lobby  to  the  first-class  lounge,  featuring  Goodyear 
rubber  flooring. 

originals  bv  Charles  V.  John,  another  noted  Philadel- 
phia artist.  Several  murals  by  New  York  artists  also 
follow  this  Pennsylvania  motif. 

In  this  decorative  plan,  so  expressive  of  early  Amer- 
ican life,  has  been  woven  with  skill  certain  pictorial 
reminders  of  the  glamorous  days  of  Spanish  discovery 
in  the  Caribbean,  which  the  ship  will  traverse  on  her 
regular  route  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  style  of  the  old  time  cartographers  has  been 
invoked  in  the  production  of  a  large  map,  done  by 
Stuart  Travis  of  New  York,  that  is  mounted  on  the 
forward  bulkhead  of  the  dining-room  foyer.  Showing 
the  United  States  and  its  adjacent  seas,  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Coast  to  Coast  route,  the  map  contains  vig- 
nettes on  transportation  by  way  of  Panama  and  also 
certain  hints  of  the  Forty-niners. 

In  the  smoking  room  is  a  similar  map  by  Mr.  Travis 
showing  the  cruising  world  of  the  buccaneers  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  giving  portraits  of  some  of  the  free- 
roving  brotherhood,  with  their  records. 
Equipped  for  Outdoor  Life 
Following  the  plan  introduced  on  the  first  of  the 
electric  liners,  the  Pennsylvania  has  been  given  extra 
wide  decks  for  promenading  and  sports,  and  has  been 
fitted  with  capacious  built-in  deck  swimming  pools  both 
fore  and  aft,  a  popular  feature  on  these  ships  that 
cruise  through  the  sunshine  belt  of  the  tropics. 

Public  rooms  have  been  designed  to  make  the  most 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  for  they  are  lofty  and  have 
large  windows  that  open  outward,  casement  fashion. 
As  in  the  monster  Atlantic  liners  of  recent  build,  the 
first-class  public  rooms  are  all  on  the  promenade  deck 
and  in  the  electric  ships  have  a  standardized  arrange- 
ment. 

Public  Rooms 
In  size  and  arrangement  the  Pennsylvania's  public 
rooms  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Virginia,  differing 
only  in  color-tones  of  walls  and  furnishings  and  in 
special  features  pertaining  to  the  respective  histories 
of  the  two  states. 

Forward  is  the  library,  a  wide  room  with  a  row  of 
windows  looking  forward.  Its  decorations  present  a 
warm  and  opulent  color  effect  in  gold  and  delicate 
green  suggesting  sunshine  and  summer  freshness. 
Wood-panelled  walls  are  painted  in  neutral  shades.  The 
light  fabric  curtains  are  fawn  and  gold,  and  the  carpet 
of  figured  purple  and  old  gold,  the  latter  tone  predom- 
inating in  coverings  and  hangings  relieved  with  tans 
and  green.  Ebony  chairs  are  covered  in  jade  brocade 


The  New  Queen  of  the  Inter' 
Coastal  Service 

Principal  Characteristics. 

Lengtli.    over-all 613  feet 

Beam,  molded  80  feet 

Depth,  molded  50  feet 

Depth,  top  deck  to  keel  100  feet 

Passenger  accommodations: 

First  ciars  400 

Tourist  --  400 

Seating  capacity  first-class  dining  room  350 

Freight  capacity,  total  tons  10,000 

Cold  storage  capacity: 

Cooled  air.  cubic  feet  60,000 

Frozen               *'        "           40,000 

Displacement,  tons  33,375 

Shaft  horsepower  17,000 

Sea  speed,  loiots  18 

Capacity  of  fuel,  tons  , 5,349 

Cruising  radius,  miles  16,000 
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with  small  designs  of  flowers;  sofas  in  jade  silk  dam- 
ask; easy  chairs  in  plum  velvet;  and  a  few  armchairs 
in  French  brocade  of  old  ivory  with  small  floral  de- 
signs in  color. 

In  the  mid-section  is  the  lounge,  the  largest  of  the 
public  rooms,  a  handsome  apartment  with  a  stage. 
French  style  in  decorations  and  furniture,  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  prosperous  merchants  of  colonial  days,  is 
meticuously  followed. 

The  room  is  of  impressive  proportions,  nearly  50 
feet  square,  rich  and  restful  and  free  of  pillars  or  other 
obstruction  to  interfere  with  a  long  vista  in  any  direc- 
tion. It  is  here  that  most  of  the  passengers  congregate 
in  the  evening  for  dancing,  concerts,  and  other  organ- 
ized social  activities  so  plentiful  on  the  coast  to  coast 
route. 

Lounge  is  Classical  French 

Its  general  style  is  classical  French  with  attendant 
delicacy  of  design  of  cornices,  panels,  and  mouldings. 
The  ceiling  which  centers  in  a  large  glass  dome  with 
concealed  lights  is  13  feet  above  the  floor.  Large  case- 
ment windows,  designed  and  built  by  the  Kearfott  En- 
gineering Company  of  New  York,  tend  to  emphasize  the 
spaciousness  of  the  room.  The  walls  are  of  oyster-white, 
glazed  with  another  tone  to  soften  it.  At  the  after  end 
is  the  stage  with  a  curtain  of  gold  damask  matching 
the  hangings  of  the  casement  windows. 

The  furniture  reflects  the  French  influence  without 
following  any  distinct  period.  The  floor  is  covered  by 
five  large  rugs,  patterned  after  the  old  Aubusson 
carpets,  with  a  tan  background  and  roses  of  tan  and 
red  and  leaves  of  bluish  green.  The  sofas  are  blue  jade 
in  color,  the  wall  chairs  of  silk  damask  in  a  copper  tone, 
while  green  taffeta  with  satin  stripe  in  copper,  serves 
as  covering  for  the  side  chairs.  Other  chairs  are  of  silk 
velvet  in  faun,  greens,  and  tans  in  small  overlay  pat- 
tern. French  tapestry  with  seal  background  and  leaves 
and  flowers  in  coral  and  light  blue  is  used  for  the  cov- 
erings of  the  armchairs. 

The  largest  painting  on  the  Pennsylvania  is  the  ex- 
quisite mural  on  the  forward  bulkhead  of  the  lounge, 
called  "Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians."  It  is  a  canvas 
about  10  by  12  feet  by  Aldo  Lazzarini,  a  young  painter 
of  New  York,  and  was  inspired  by  the  famous  mural 


The  smoking  room  in  old  pine,  paneled,  is  a  very  cozy  nook. 

of  Edwin  Austin  Abbey  in  the  state  capitol  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  Harrisburg. 

Much  of  the  beautiful  colonial  simplicity  of  the  dec- 
orative treatment  in  the  public  rooms  and  in  the  corri- 
dors and  staterooms  of  the  Pennsylvania  is  due  to  the 
lavish  use  of  Vehisote  for  panelling.  The  adaptability 
of  this  excellent  material  is  a  recognized  asset  to  the 
wise  interior  decorator. 

The  Smoking  Room 

The  Pennsylvania's  smoking  room  which  conjures  up 
dim   visions    of   periwigs,    pewter,   and    churchwarden 


In  the  veranda  cafe  which  is  the  after- 
most of  the  first-class  rooms  on  the  prom- 
enade deck,  the  decorators  have  cchieved 
the  illusion  of  a  cool  and  air>-  summer  gM- 
den.  Delicately  tinted  wal!s.  furniture  in 
gold  and  black,  upholstery  in  purple,  green, 
and  tan.  large  casement  windows,  with  fig- 
ured linen  drapes,  and  broad  glass  sliding 
doors  all  combine  to  mske  this  an  ideal 
lounging  place  and  a  sheltered  continuation 
of  the  broad  promenade  deck.  This  room  is 
immediately  aft  of,  and  it  makes  a  very 
pleasing  contrast  with,  the  smoking  room 
with  its  old  pine  paneling  and  subdued 
lighting  effects. 

Goodyear  rubber  flooring  in  pleasing  col- 
ored-tile pattern  aids  the  decorative  effect 
in  these  two  rooms.  Over  30,000  square  feet 
of  this  material  is  used  on  the  Pennsylvania. 


pipes,  is  panelled  in  old  pine,  after  the  manner  of 
Colonial  farmhouse  interiors.  Lighting  fixtures  are  in 
hammered  brass  and  iron.  Under  the  pirate  map  there 
is  a  ripe  old  oaken  sideboard  nearly  black.  The  floors 
are  rubber  tiled  in  large  squares  of  warm  coloring. 
These  rooms  in  both  cabin  and  tourist  class  are  dupli- 
cates of  those  on  the  California  and  Virginia.  The 
popular  appeal  and  high  commendation  elicited  by  these 
attractive  apartments  when  the  California  came  into 
service  convinced  the  naval  architect  and  decorators 
that  this  style  was  worth  preserving  in  the  third  liner. 
Veranda  Cafe  Cool  and  Airy 
In  the  veranda  cafe,  beyond  the  smoking  room  to- 
ward the  stern,  the  designer  has  created  the  illusion 
of  a  cool  and  airy  summer  garden.  Delicately  tinted 
walls  with  frescoes  in  color  in  the  pilasters  and  panels 
make  a  background  for  furniture  of  gold  and  black 
bentwood  with  seats  upholstered  in  tapestry  in  pur- 
ple, green,  and  tan.  It  is  a  particularly  attractive  apart- 
ment for  lounging,  for  its  casement  windows  and  doors 
afford  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  sea.  The  lighting  is 
soft  and  cool  in  tone,  the  major  part  of  it  coming  from 
star  lanterns  of  tran.slucent  English  glass  in  the  ceil- 
ing. The  side  brackets  are  of  etched  cut  glass.  Figured 
linen,  with  Nile  green  background  and  garlands  of  pur- 
ple, yellow,  and  several  shades  of  green,  drapes  the 
casement  windows.  Broad  glass  doors  in  iron  frames, 
roll  away  in  the  walls  of  this  room,  giving  wide  open- 
ings upon  a  spacious  deck  devoted  to  sports  by  day  and 
dancing  at  night. 

A  Unique  Playroom 
The  Pennsylvania's  playroom  is  a  novelty.  Nothing 
quite  like  it  has  been  offered  in  interior  decoration 
aboard  ship.  It  is  designed  to  be  the  reverse  of  most 
playrooms,  in  the  principle  of  decoration.  Each  wall 
represents  an  outdoor  scene,  including  a  street  scene, 
a  diminutive  house,  and  landscapes  peopled  with  popu- 
lar fairytale  heroes  and  heroines. 

This  attractive  apartment  for  children  is  on  the  boat 
deck,  aft.  The  after  wall  shows  the  exterior  of  a  brick 
and  plaster  house  with  three  windows  equipped  with 
curtains  and  shutters.  At  the  left  is  an  entrance  door 
which  is  actually  an  exit  to  the  deck.  Figures  of  mice, 
dressed  as  humans,  are  painted  along  the  wall  base, 
with  lively  cats  and  kittens  ready  to  pounce  upon  them. 
On  the  forward  bulkhead  is  a  rural  scene  with  a 
house,  a  winding  road,  a  windmill,  a  balky  donkey,  a 
cow  upright,  dancing  with  a  milkmaid,  and  a  party  of 
pigs  sitting  at  table. 

On  the  port  side  are  two  adjacent  doors  leading  into 
a  make-believe  house.  From  the  corner  projects  a  street 
lamp  under  which  struts  a  Carbineri  (Italian  police- 
man) five  feet  tall.  He  is  the  mechanical  cop,  in  full 
uniform,  that  guards  the  playroom  and  amuses  the 
kiddies.  He  is  operated  by  a  concealed  motor  and  is  for- 
ever blinking  his  eyes,  turning  his  head,  and  flicking 
his  moustachios. 

Dining  Saloon 
The  dining  saloon,  reached  from  the  upper  decks  by 
broad  stairways  or  fast  electric  elevators,  has  a  seating 
capacity  for  350  people.  It  is  decorated  in  consonance 
with  the  ship  in  colonial  style,  its  walls  and  pillars 
painted  in  old  ivory.  In  the  central  dome,  bronze  railed 
balconies  and  mirrors  create  an  impression  of  distance. 
The  chairs  are  upholstered  in  henna  colored  fabric.  The 
floors  are  inlaid  red  and  mottled  squares  of  rubber 
tiling  of  Goodyear  manufacture. 

Foyers  and  staircases  throughout  the  ship  are  pan- 
elled in  snuff  brown  oak.     Corridor  floors  and  stair 
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treads  are  covered  with  Goodyear  glazed  rubber  tile. 
All  Outside  Cabins 

The  spacious  staterooms  of  the  Pennsylvania  were 
specially  designed  for  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  her 
passengers.  Every  stateroom  is  an  outside  room.  Some 
have  connecting  sitting  rooms  and  private  deck  space 
or  veranda.  Suites  of  this  type  are  constantly  in  de- 
mand aboard  the  Virginia.  There  are  numerous  private 
baths,  and  for  the  first  time  on  any  ship  a  feature  is 
made  of  "bathettes,"  equipped  with  an  original,  pat- 
ented type  of  "sit-down"  shower.  Of  these  there  are 
twenty-three. 

In  the  furnishings  of  bed  rooms  care  has  been  taken 
to  avoid  the  use  of  heavy  fabrics  for  upholstery  or 
hangings.  Simmons  beds,  Simmons  springs,  and  Sim- 
mons Beauty  Rest  mattresses  insure  sleeping  comfort. 
Heat,  when  necessary  or  desired,  is  obtained  through 
Edison  Electric  Appliance  Company  "Hot  Point"  sur- 
face mounted  wall  type  electric  heaters.  This  heater  is 
demountable  by  lifting  it  off  its  wall  clips.  The  steward 
serves  the  state  room  with  this  heater  as  desired.  Each 
room  is  equipped  with  electric  fan,  thermos  bottle, 
ample  lighting  fixtures,  electric  outlets  for  curling 
irons,  etc.,  and,  of  course,  running  hot  and  cold  water. 
Tourist  Accommodations 

Tourist  cabin  accommodation,  while  standard  with 
that  on  the  other  two  electric  liners,  has  received  in  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  same  careful  attention  as  first  class 
in  carrying  out  a  harmonious  plan  of  decoration.  The 
Colonial  style  here  prevails  also,  and  decorations,  fab- 
rics, and  floor  coverings  are  hardly  less  beautiful  than 
in  first  class. 

There  is  a  lounge  42  by  42  feet,  panelled  in  old  ivory 
with  hangings  in  warm  tints;  a  dining  saloon  73  by  38 
feet  that  would  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  liner 
of  a  few  years  back;  a  smoking  room  46  by  29  feet,  pan- 
elled in  old  pine,  in  the  same  style  as  the  first-class 
smoking  room;  and  on  deck  a  capacious  built-in  swim- 
ming pool.  Floor  coverings  here  also  are  art  tiles  of 
rubber,  and  electric  fixtures  are  of  special  design  in 
brass  or  old  silver. 

In  tourist  cabin  every  stateroom  has  a  bed,  taking 
the  place  of  a  lower  berth,  and  used  in  combination 
with  bed-berths,  in  two-berth  and  four-berth  rooms. 
Spring  mattresses  of  good  quality,  rugs,  hot  and  cold 
running  water  at  a  fixed  porcelain  bowl,  electric  lights, 
an  electric  fan  and  a  capacious  clothes  closet  in  each 
room  complete  bed  room  comforts. 
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By  Frank  V.  Smith, 
Federal  &  Marine  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co. 


THE  steamship  Pennsylvania, 
third  of  a  trio  of  all-electric 
vessels  for  the  Panama-Pacific 
Line  of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company,  was  launched 
at  the  yards  of  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  July 
10  and  sailed  from  New  York  Octo- 
ber 19  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  completion  of  this  third  ves- 
sel marks  the  passing  of  but  a  prim- 
ary goal  in  a  much  more  extensive 
shipbuilding  program  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  an  address  following  the 
lavnching  of  the  Pennsylvania,  P. 
A.  S.  Franklin,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany, stated  quite  forcibly  that  the 
ultimate  goal  for  the  Panama  Pa- 
cific Line  is  a  fleet  of  six  vessels, 
thereby  giving  a  weekly  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  California,  in- 
stead of  the  present  fortnightly 
service. 

The  building  of  the  three  liners, 
California,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, launched  in  the  order  named 
and  all  commissioned  into  service 
within  the  short  period  of  one  year 
and  nine  months,  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  most  courageous  and  progres- 
sive shipbuilding  programs  ever  un- 
dertaken by  a  private  shipping 
company  under  the  American  flag. 


One  of  the 


In  addition  to  these  vessels  being 
the  largest  passenger  liners  ever 
built  in  America,  they  also  hold  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  large 
merchant  craft  to  be  completely 
electrified. 

The  three  vessels  exemplify  in 
the  highest  degree  America's  lead- 
ership in  electrical  marine  engin- 
eering application  and  mark  a  dis- 
tinct epoch  in  our  maritime  history. 
They  have  created  new  standards  of 
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efficiency  and  luxurious  comfort  in 
keeping  with  the  new  era  we  enjoy 
on  land.  The  world-wide  interest 
that  they  have  created  and  the  num- 
ber of  new  vessels  that  are  adopt- 
ing the  advanced  engineering  meth- 
ods which  they  established  show 
that  the  new  era  is  rapidly  sup- 
planting the  old. 

The  Pennsylvania,  the  newest  of 
the  three,  is  the  third  brilliant 
achievement  in  a  preconceived  plan 
to  cement  the  East  and  West  coasts 
of  America  with  ample  and  modern 
transportation.  From  an  engineer- 
ing point  of  view  the  three  vessels 
are  close  enough  in  their  main 
characteristics  to  be  rightfully 
classed  as  sister  vessels.  The  Cali- 
fornia, first  to  be  launched,  has  a 
length  of  601  feet  and  passenger  ac- 
commodations for  750;  the  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  are  613  feet  long 
and  have  passenger  accommoda- 
tions for  800. 

The  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
identical  in  their  engineering,  in- 
corporated but  few  changes  over 
that  of  the  California.  To  the  en- 
gineering economist,  such  changes 
as  were  made  are  of  intei-est.  To 
the  traveler  they  do  not  show  by 
outward  appearance  a  difference 
that  can  be  visualized.  The  per- 
formance, smoothness  of  operation, 
speed  and  power  are  the  same.  The 
wide  promenade  decks,  the  facili- 
ties for  sports,  the  gayety,  the  cui- 
sine, the  freedom  from  vibration, 
the   elimination   of  noise,  the  con- 
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tentment  that  comes  on  a  voyage 
through  tropical  seas  —  in  all  of 
these  things  the  three  vessels  share 
alike. 

The  all-electric  fleet  of  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Line  stands  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  scientific  attitude  of  our 
people.  They  denote  modernity  in 
its  most  complete  sense.  They  have 
created  increased  interest  in  sea 
travel  between  our  two  coasts.  To 
study  the  completeness  of  their 
electrification  is  to  get  an  insight 
into  the  trend  of  the  future.  To 
visualize  the  powering  equipment 
is  to  see  the  fruits  of  electrical 
research  concretely  applied. 

Steam  Generatin.?  Equipment 

On  each  vessel  steam  is  gener- 
ated by  eight  of  the  new  interdeck 
marine  type  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boil- 
ers with  incorporated  superheater. 
These  boilers  supply  steam  at  300 
pounds  gauge  pressure  and  with  a 
superheat  of  200  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  boilers  are  served  with 
force  draft  by  motor  driven  multi- 
vane  type  Sturtevant  blowers.  Dia- 
mond soot  blowers  are  incorporated 
in  the  boiler  set-up.  Two  3-stage 
centrifugal  5-inch  Worthington 
pumps,  with  a  capacity  of  600  gal- 
lons a  minute  at  425  pounds  per 
square  inch  pressure,  supply  the 
boilers     with     feed     water.     These 


pumps    are    driven    by    Sturtevant 
steam  turbines. 

Davis  paracoil  heaters  raise  the 
feed  water  in  two  stages  from  100 
degrees  to  about  230  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. Three  Davis  Paracoil  50- 
ton  evaporators  and  two  Davis 
Paracoil  distillers  with  a  capacity 
of  10,000  gallons  insure  make-up 
feed  water  and  fresh  water  for  cul- 
inary purposes. 

Main  Propulsion  Equipment 

On  each  vessel  there  are  two 
main  turbine  generators  supplying 
power  to  two  propulsion  motors 
which  are  each  connected  to  their 
respective  propeller  shafts.  Each 
generating  unit  is  rated  6600  kilo- 
watts, 4000  volts,  2880  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  normally  furnishes 
power  to  an  individual  propulsion 
motor.  The  main  power  circuits  are 
arranged,  however,  for  parallel  op- 
eration of  the  two  propulsion  mo- 
tors from  either  main  generator 
when  operating  the  ship  at  75  per 
cent  of  maximum  speed  or  less. 

Unlike  prime  movers  which  are 
mechanically  coupled  to  the  pro- 
peller shaft  and  which  of  necessity 
must  be  brought  to  a  complete  stop 
to  stop  the  propeller,  or  reversed  to 
reverse  the  propeller,  turbine  elec- 
trically propelled  ships  make  use  of 
a  unidirectional,  constantly  rotative 
prime  mover.  Power  is  produced  on 
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the  line  when  the  generator  field 
is  energized  and  off  when  the  ex- 
citation circuit  to  the  generator  is 
opened.  Three  main  current-carry- 
ing cables  connect  the  generator  to 
the  motor.  Two  of  these  cables  are 
so  arranged  by  cross-over  connec- 
tions that  their  juxtaposition  can  be 
altered.  In  reversing  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  the  propelling  motor 
it  is  only  necessary  to  alter  the  po- 
sition of  these  two  cables,  which  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  revers- 
ing lever  situated  on  the  control 
panel. 

In  maneuvering  the  vessel  from 
ahead  to  astern  the  field  lever 
(which  opens  the  field  circuit  and 
shuts  off  the  power)  is  moved  to 
its  "off"  position,  the  reversing 
lever  is  moved  to  its  "reverse"  po- 
sition, and  the  field  lever  is  again 
moved  to  the  "run"  position.  The 
field  and  reverse  levers  are  mech- 
anically interlocked  so  that  they 
can  be  operated  only  in  the  right 
sequence.  The  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  functions  can  be  ac- 
complished are  rapid  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  urgent  emergency  re- 
quirements. 

The  propelling  motors  are  of  the 
synchronous-induction  type  and  rat- 
ed 8500  shaft  horsepower  at  120 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  induc- 
tion motor  winding,  which  is  of  the 
squirrel-cage  type  and  which  is  im- 
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bedded  in  the  pole  faces  of  the 
rotor,  is  used  only  in  starting.  As 
soon  as  the  motor  reaches  its  slip 
speed  as  an  induction  motor,  excita- 
tion is  applied  to  the  rotor  field 
windings  and  the  motor  is  syn- 
chronized. 

The  thrust  of  each  propeller 
shaft  is  taken  on  a  bearing  of  the 
Kingsbury  t.vpe  having  a  single 
collar  411 2  inches  diameter  forged 
on  the  shaft.  The  savings  in  space 
and  weight  due  to  the  use  of  the 
Kingsbury  type  bearing  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  multiple  collar 
thrust  bearing  are  very  obvious  in 
any  installation.  With  a  large  ves- 
sel, such  as  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
chief  benefit  results  from  careful 
attention  to  lubrication.  The  wedge- 
shaped  oil  films  maintained  by  the 
pivoted  shoes  of  the  Kingsbury 
thrust  bearing  practically  eliminate 
friction ;  and  in  comparison  with 
the  old  style  bearings  this  elimina- 
tion of  friction  on  the  Pennslyvan- 
ia  amounts  to  over  100  horsepowei'. 

The  control  panel  on  the  three 
ships  is  similar.  In  addition  to  the 
field  and  reverse  levers  referred  to, 
there  is  a  turbine  speed  control  and 
a  controlling  rheostat  for  both  the 
generator  and  the  motor  field. 
With  the  latter,  the  excitation  can 
be  either  increased  or  decreased  to 
give  the  desired  voltage. 

The  other  instruments  and 
gauges  on  the  panel  are  for  pur- 
poses of  information  valuable  to  the 
engineer  in  the  efficient  operation 
of  his  plant.  They  consist  essen- 
tially of  ammeters,  voltmeters,  and 
wattmeters  for  the  main  power  cir- 
cuits; ammeters  in  the  field  cir- 
cuits; excitation  indicator  which  in- 
dicates the  reserve  combined  torque 
characteristics  of  the  generator  and 
motor  considered  as  an  electric 
unit;  revolution  indicators  and 
counters;  test  receptacles  for  de- 
termining the  temperatures  exist- 
ing in  the  generator  and  motor  sta- 
tors ;  generator  field  temperature 
gauge;  ammeters  in  the  motor  ven- 
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tilating  fan  circuits;  and  pressure 
and  vacuum  gauges. 

The  control  panel  is  divided  into 
a  port  and  starboard  section  and 
the  instruments  on  each  panel  are 
duplicates. 

In  case  two  propelling  motors  are 
operated  from  one  generator,  the 
generator  readings  are  taken  from 
the  side  in  use  and  the  motor  read- 
ings from  their  respective  panels. 

The  generators  on  both  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania  have  a 
totally  enclosed,  water-cooled  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  latest  power  house  in- 
stallations. The  possibility  of  any 
sediment  being  deposited  on  the 
windings  is,  therefore,  entirely 
eliminated.  At  full  power  rating  of 
the  generators  and  motors  the  tem- 
peratures in  practice  have  been 
found  to  be  below  those  permitted 
by  the  rulings  of  the  classification 
societies,    which    shows    that    the 


equipment  is  very  conservatively 
designed. 

The  propelling  equipment  obvi- 
ously has  the  same  power  availabl. 
for  backing  as  for  going  ahead 
which  gives  a  very  rapid  maneuver- 
ability. The  turbine  is  contained  in 
one  casing  and  being  free  of  any 
backing  element  is  reduced  to  the 
most  basic  design  characteristic. 
The  turbine  rotor  is  of  solid  con- 
struction; that  is.  the  wheels  and 
shaft  are  milled  from  a  single  forg- 
ing. Three  hand  valves  are  provided 
which  give  seven  different  nozzle 
group  combinations  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  throttling  losses. 

The  turbine  generators  are  situ- 
ated on  an  upper  platform  directly 
above  the  condensers;  they  are, 
therefore,  self-draining,  and  ex- 
haust pipe  losses  are  eliminated. 

Auxiliary  Generating  Equipment 

The  auxiliary  electric  plant  con- 
sists of  four  500-kilowatt  direct- 
current  turbine  generators.  They 
are  situated  on  an  upper  platform 
deck  directly  above  their  condens- 
ing plants.  There  are  two  auxiliary 
condensers,  each  of  which  receives 
the  exhaust  steam  from  two  of  the 
auxiliary  sets. 

Under  normal  operating  condi- 
tions at  sea,  two  units  are  usually 
operated;  one  on  the  excitation  bus 
and  one  on  the  au.xiliary  power  bus. 
A  number  of  auxiliaries  are  provi- 
ded with  double-throw  switches  so 
that  they  can  receive  their  power 
from  either  bus  in  order  to  even  up 
the  load  on  the  two  units.  If  de- 
sired, two  or  more  generating  units 
may  be  paralleled  on  the  power  bus. 

The  generators  are  of  the  three- 
wire  type  when  used  on  the  excita- 
tion bus.  giving  either  120  or  240 
volts.  When  thrown  on  the  power 
bus  they  operate  as  240-volt  ma- 
chines only,  balancer  sets  being  pro- 
vided for  the  120-volt  lighting  cir- 
cuits. 

The  units  are  of  the  geared  type, 
the  turbines  operating  at  5000  r. 
p.  m.  and  the  generators  at  1200. 
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steering  gear. 
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Below-Deck  Auxiliary  Electric 
Motors 

The  electrified  auxiliary  equip- 
ment in  the  engine  and  fire  rooms 
consists  of  the  main  circulating 
and  condensate  pumps;  the  aux- 
iliary circulating  and  condensate 
pumps;  the  forced  draft  blowers; 
sanitary  pumps;  oil  cooler  circulat- 
ing pumps;  ice  water  circulating 
pumps;  and  motor  ventilating  fans. 
The  main  circulating  pump  mo- 
tors, of  which  there  are  four,  are 
each  rated  100  horsepower  and  pro- 
vided with  field  control  to  give  any 
speed  desired  between  325  and  600 
revolutions.  The  starting  equipment 
is  of  the  magnetic  type  and  the  mo- 
tors are  started  or  stopped  by 
means  of  a  small  switch.  Each  main 
condenser  is  provided  with  two  cir- 
culating pumps  and  they  can  be 
operated  singly  or  in  parallel  as 
desired. 

The  condensate  pump  motors  of 
which  there  are  three  are  each  rated 
71  i  horsepower  at  1200  revolutions 
per  minute.  One  pump  on  each  eon- 
denser  is  normally  operated,  the 
third  acting  as  a  standby  with 
crossover  connection  to  either  con- 
denser. 

The  auxiliary  condenser  circu- 
lating pump  motors  are  each  rated 
30  horsepower  and  are  provided 
with  field  control  for  varying  the 
revolutions  between  675  and  900. 
Three  auxiliary  condensate  pumps 
are  provided,  one  to  act  as  a  stand- 
by. 

The  forced  draft  blower  motors 
are  each  rated  24  horsepower  and 
may  be  varied  in  speed  from  310 
to  575  revolutions.  The  sanitary 
pumps  are  each  rated  20  horse- 
power, 1500  to  1750  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  oil  cooler  circulating 
pump  motors  are  rated  l^'-z  horse- 
power, 875  to  1750  revolutions  per 
minute;  and  the  ice  water  circula- 
ting pump  motors,  3  horsepower 
1750  revolutions  per  minute. 

All  of  the  electrically  driven 
centrifugal  pumps  noted  above  were 
furnished  by  the  Warren  Steam 
Pump  Company. 

The  electrification  of  the  ship's 
auxiliaries  outside  the  engine  and 
fire  rooms  is  most  complete,  and 
neither  pains  nor  expense  have  been 
spared  in  its  generous  application 
where  safety,  comfort,  sanitation, 
and  elimination  of  manual  work 
could  be  advanced. 

Navigational  Equipment 
The  navigational  department  has 
installed  the  latest  types  of  scien- 
tific   apparatus    for    the    accurate 
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First  class  galley. 


determination  of  position,  sensitive 
and  accurate  steering,  and  means 
for  safeguarding  the  vessel. 

The  equipment  consists  of  a  com- 
plete Sperry  gyroscopic  system 
with  master  and  repeater  com- 
passes; a  Hyde  4-ram  type  hydro- 
electric steering  gear  which  may  be 
operated  with  Sperry  gj'ro  auto- 
matic helmsman  or  manually,  as  de- 
sired; a  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  radio  compass  and  direc- 
tion finder;  Sperry  searchlights  and 
Sperry  electric  rudder  indicator. 

The  boiler  rooms  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania are  protected  against  fire  by 
the  Foamite  system.  The  Rich 
smoke  detection  system  is  provided 
in  the  cargo  holds  and  in  other  in- 
accessible places.  The  control  cab- 
inet is  located  in  the  pilot  house.  A 
steam  smothering  system  is  pro- 
vided for  extinguishing  fires  in  the 
hold.  The  Derby  fire  alarm  system 
is  used  to  give  indication  of  fire 
danger  in  staterooms  and  public 
rooms  of  passenger  accommoda- 
tions. An  elaborate  system  of  elec- 
trically operated  water-tight  doors 
is  controlled  instantaneously  from 
the  bridge  in  case  of  emergency. 

Ventilating  System 

The  ship's  ventilating  system  is 
elaborate  and  designed  to  bring 
comfort  in  the  tropics.  The  toilets, 
baths,  smoking  rooms,  and  galley 
operate  on  an  exhaust  system.  The 
staterooms,  public  spaces,  crew's 
quarters,  engine  room,  and  refrig- 
erating spaces  operate  on  a  supply 
system.  There  are  in  all  a  total  of 
27  motor-driven  fans  for  ship's  ven- 
tilation   with    a    total    capacity    ot 


above  250,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute. 

The  ventilating  fans  for  the 
ship's  cargo  spaces,  engine  room, 
and  public  rooms  are  of  the  Sturte- 
vant  multi-vane  type. 

Refrigeration  Machinery 
The  largest  single  user  of  electri- 
city outside  the  engine  room  is  the 
extensive  refrigerating  equipment. 
The  cold  storage  space  has  a  vol- 
ume of  100,000  cubic  feet.  Sixty 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  cool  air 
space  is  provided  for  the  carriage 
of  fresh  fruits  or  other  products  in 
which  absolute  freezing  is  not  es- 
sential; 40,000  cubic  feet  of  space  is 
provided  for  frozen  cargoes. 

The  refrigerating  machinery, 
completely  electrified,  consists  ot 
four  100-horsepower  compressors, 
three  16-horsepower  brihe  circu- 
lators, one  5-horsepower  brine  cir- 
culator, and  two  15-horsepower  re- 
frigerator condenser  circulating 
pumps. 

Brunswick-Kroeschell  Company 
supplied  the  refrigerating  machin- 
ery. 

Galley  Equipment 
The  galley  and  pantries  are  elec- 
trified throughout.  The  equipment 
consists  of  ranges,  bake  ovens,  elec- 
tric griddles,  toasters,  hot  plates, 
automatic  electric  dumb  -  waiters, 
dishwashers,  and  small  electric  ap- 
pliances of  various  kinds. 

Ranges,  bake  ovens,  and  all  prin- 
cipal electrical  equipment  in  gal- 
leys and  pantries  were  supplied  by 
the  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Com- 
pany. 

(Continued  on  Page  35,  Blue  Section) 
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By  ARTHUR  M.  TODE, 

Marine  Superintendent,  Technical  Division, 
The  Texas  Company* 


ECORDS  and  statistics  in  any  business  must  jus- 
tify their  existence ;  they  must  compensate  for  the 
'expenditure  of  time  and  effort  which  their  prepar- 
ation demand  by  unquestionable,  reliable  data  from 
which  can  be  gleaned  the  errors  of  the  past  to  correct 
the  mistakes  of  the  future.  The  maritime  world  has 
adopted  many  standard  practices  of  commercial  indus- 
tries ashore.  There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  modern 
business  in  which  the  shipping  executives  on  the  whole 
still  lag  behind;  this  subject,  that  of  accident  preven- 
tion work  is,  nevertheless,  receiving  increased  attention 
from  shipowners  and  operators  as  its  great  importance 
is  being  realized. 

Depending  upon  the  trade  and  services  of  its  ships, 
the  type  and  number  of  sea-going  vessels  and  harbor 
craft  employed,  and  the  passengers  or  cargoes  trans- 
ported, the  location  of  its  terminals,  loading  and  un- 
loading practices,  and  numerous  other  factors,  a  large 
shipping  company  interested  in  the  safet.v  of  its  pas- 
sengers, crews,  cargoes,  and  vessels  delegates  to 
one  of  its  executives  the  proper  and  sane  conduct  of 
safety  work.  The  authority  for  such  work  should  not  be 
divided;  it  should  rest  solely  and  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  someone  who  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
work  by  the  management. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  concern  engaged  in  safety  work 
of  any  kind,  sufficiently  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  safety  to  engage  actively  in  accident  prevention 
work,  will  have  a  natural  desire  to  know  if  its  efforts 
are  successful.  A  great  awakening  is  taking  place  in  the 
marine  industry.  Employers  are  beginning  to  realize 
as  never  before  that  accident  occurrence  means  econo- 
mic loss  as  well  as  unnecessary  suffering  from  personal 
injuries.  They  are  gradually  becoming  convinced  that 
there  is  a  very  definite  relation  between  accident  con- 
trol and  elimination  of  unnecessary  operating  costs; 
and  the  probable  extension  of  the  principle  of  work- 
men's compensation  to  all  maritime  occupations  has 
pointed  out  to  them  the  urgent  necessity  of  assembling 
dependable  statistics  on  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
accidents  in  their  industry. 

The  marine  department  of  The  Texas  Company,  after 
the  inauguration  of  an  accident  prevention  campaign 
several  years  ago,  realized  the  necessity  for  compiling 
workable  statistics  which  would  be  concise,  yet  readily 
show  the  complete  trend  of  accidents  occurring  on  board 
its  vessels,  not  only  for  its  own  benefit  but  also  to  assist 
the  insurance  department  and  the  employment  and 
service  department.  The  primary  purpose  in  the  compi- 
lation of  personnel  accident  statistics  covering  The 
Texas  Company  vessels  was  to  reveal  conditions  which 
might  result  in  injury  to  the  crews,  so  that  remedial 
measures,  if  possible,  could  be  applied.  For  practical 
reasons  it  was  usually  found  necessary  to  restrict  in- 
juries to  conditions  which  had  actually  caused  a  "lost 
time"  pei-sonal  injury  and  to  omit  those  which  had 
not  resulted  in  this  type  of  accident. 

All  accidents  and  injuries  of  any  kind  to  the  person- 
nel on  board  ships  of  The  Texas  Company,  no  matter 
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how  trivial  or  insignificant  they  may  appear  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  all  cases  of  illness  where  medical  treat- 
ment is  prescribed,  are  reported  by  the  masters  of  the 
respective  vessels  on  a  form  "Report  of  Personal  In- 
jury or  Illness"  as  shown. 

The  insistence  by  any  company  that  a  similar  report 
be  completely  and  conscientiously  filled  out  by  the  mas- 
ter for  every  injury  or  illness  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Inaccurate  or  incomplete  data  are  worse  than  no  data — 
the  importance  of  this  information  properly  recorded 
for  study  and  use  of  the  several  departments  of  a  com- 
pany cannot  be  too  greatly  stressed. 

There  are  two  major  factors  comprising  the  measure- 
ment of  accidents  by  causes.   They  are.  namely: 

(1)  Frequency — which   is  the   number  of   accidents 
attributed  to  a  certain  cause. 

(2)  Severity —  which  is  the  "lost  time"  attributed  to 
the  cause. 

It  is  usual  for  large  companies  on  shore  engaged  in 
safety  work  and  the  compilation  of  its  statistics  to  con- 
sider an  "Exposure"  factor  in  the  form  of  total  hours 
worked,  in  addition  to  the  "Frequency"  factor  and  the 
"Severity"  factor  explained  above.  Some  safety  engin- 
eers engaged  in  shore  practice  contend  the  exposure 
factor  is  most  important,  and  probably  this  is  true  in 
certain  shore  operations,  manufacturing,  etc.  It  is 
claimed  by  these  safety  engineers  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  know  how  many  accidents  occurred  during  a 
given  period  of  time  or  to  learn  how  much  lost  time  was 
occasioned  by  the  accidents.  It  is  further  contended 
that  comparisons  of  periodical  records  of  the  number 
of  accidents  and  the  amount  of  lost  time  are  practically 
useless  unless  the  number  of  accidents  and  the  amount 
of  lost  time  are  related  to  the  exposure  of  the  employees 
to  hazards  and  dangers  presented  by  the  work.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  "Exposure"  factor  by  executives  en- 
gaged in  marine  accident  work  has  made  it  apparent 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  and  tabulate  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  data  required  in  this  re- 
spect, and,  also,  that  the  amount  of  time  and  effort 
required  to  obtain  this  information  would  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  benefits.  It  would  be  a  case,  as  far  as 
the  marine  industry  is  concerned,  where  statistics 
would  not  justify  their  existence. 

In  shore  safety  work  it  is  usual  to  consider  the  "lost 
time"  under  a  caption  of  "Man  hours  lost"  in  relation 
to  the  "Exposure"  factor  in  the  form  of  the  total  hours 
worked.  The  "man  hours  lost"  is  not  required  in  marine 
accident  statistics,  nor  could  it  be  very  accurately  cal- 
culated by  a  shipowner  operating  a  large  number  of 
vessels  in  various  trades  and  services.  As  mentioned 
before,  statistics  to  be  of  value  must  be  accurate;  they 
must  be  workable;  they  should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
If  a  master  or  a  chief  engineer,  a  mate,  seaman,  stew- 
ard, or  fireman  is  temporarily  incapacitated  because  of 
an  injury  while  the  ship  is  at  sea,  the  vessel  does  not 
discontinue  her  voyage,  the  machinery  is  not  shut  down, 
the  galley  is  not  locked  up  and  meals  discontinued.  The 
vessel  proceeds  on  her  passage,  perhaps  to  be  at  sea  for 
many  weeks  to  follow,  and  the  particular  work  of  the 
injui"ed  person  or  persons  is  assimilated  by  some  other 
member  or  members  of  the  crew. 


Report  of  Person^  Injory  or  Illness  (Vessel  Form) 

A.  M. 

1     Xame  of  vessel .-Date  Injury  or  illness  occurred Hour  ...P.  M. 

i.    Was  ship  at  sea  or  in  port? What  port? 


3.  Name  of  sick  or  injured  per5< 

4.  Address    - _■ 

5.  Married  or  single? Lol 

6.  Occupation  — 

7.  Name  and  address  of  nearest  relative 


's!' ■imployer-s  i^ZZ: How  long  employed? 

a.     (a)    How  did   accident   happen'    (Give   full   description 
reverse  side) 


(b)  Principal  complaint  made  by  sick  person 

Nature  of  injury  or  illness -■- - ,,r,„„^ 

If  ill  before  embarkation,  by  whom  treated?- "  nere 

Probable   period  of  disablement - -  ,, 

To  whom  was  injury  or  illness  reported? Date  reported' 

What  was  done  for  sick  or  injured  person? ^ 

is'ame  and  address  of  attending  physician 

If  taken  to  hospital,  name  and  address  of  hospital-  .^^       ^ 

Has  he  left  the  ship? When? Where _ 

Was  he  paid  off? Before  whom? Amount  paid-.. 

When  was  crew  paid  off  for  this  voyage? ■ ■_■- 

When  did  he  sign  on? Where? -  Before  whom? - 

Name  of  person  in  charge  of  work  at  time  of  accident. 

Name  of  machine,  tool  or  equipment  involved  in  accident 

Condition   of  machine,   tool   or   equipment - 

Name    defects,    if    any - -■ 

Was  he  sober? Was  he  careless? 

Was   another   person   at    fault? - ■■■••- " • 

Names  and  addresses  of  witnesses  to  accident  or  those  who  knew  of 
illness  and  treatment  afforded: 


Signed... 


Master  or  Officer 


Form  of  report  for  persona]  injuries  aboard  ship 
The  Texas  Company. 


ed  by 


It  is  one  problem  to  formulate  and  successfully  pur- 
sue accident  prevention  work  among  seafaring  per- 
sonnel, and  another  to  assemble  and  prepare  the  rec- 
ords in  proper  statistical  form.  This  article  has  not 
dealt  with  the  former  subject  but  it  has  been  assumed 
here  that  a  shipping  organization  is  actively  engaged  in 
accident  prevention  work.  Statisticians  can  only  pre- 
pare their  records  from  information  furnished  to  them; 
the  more  complete  the  data  the  more  illuminating  will 
statistics  appear.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
executives  charged  with  this  duty  by  their  respective 
companies  and  especially  by  the  masters  of  the  vessels 
whose  complete  and  accurate  reports  of  accidents  when 
they  occur  are  the  crux  to  the  entire  subject  of  having 
statistics  as  an  aid  in  maritime  accident  prevention. 

The  movement  for  a  national  marine  safety  code,  fos- 
tered by  the  Marine  Section  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  proposed  to  be  developed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner through  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Com- 
mittee, culminated  in  a  meeting  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hotel,  New  York,  on  October  1,  1928,  when  representa- 
tives of  the  shipowners,  stevedores,  longshormen.  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  U.  S.  Employees'  Compensation  Commission, 
insurance  carriers,  and  others  interested  met  to  con- 
sider the  proposal.  At  this  meeting  the  shipowners  and 
stevedores  expressed  their  opposition  to  the  bringing 
of  other  than  maritime  interests  into  the  picture,  and 
the  proposal  was  not  adopted.  At  this  meeting,  however, 
the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  requested 
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that  it  be  allowed  to  sponsor  the  safety  code  and  started 
work  upon  it  through  a  specially  appointed  safety  com- 
mittee of  its  New  York  members.  In  March  this  com- 
mittee completed  a  draft  of  safety  rules  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  association's  executive  committee.  It  was 
then  transmitted  to  the  other  operators  and  stevedores 
for  consideration.  A  joint  committee  then  worked  on 
the  code  and  called  officials  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  into  the  conference.  The  code 
was  finally  approved  by  these  organizations,  printed, 
and  is  being  used  in  the  port  of  New  Y'ork. 

At  Boston  a  safety  code  committee  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  steamship  owners,  the  stevedores, 
the  longshoremen,  and  the  insurance  carriers  was 
formed  in  June,  after  considerable  preliminary  discus- 
sion as  to  method  of  procedure,  and  at  the  time  this  is 
written  had  not  completed  its  work. 

After  a  preliminary  meeting  held  early  in  March,  a 
safety  code  committee  for  Texas  ports  was  appointed 
from  the  various  interests.  It  included  owners,  steve- 
dores, and  the  longshoremen.  This  committee  quickly 
came  to  an  agreement  upon  a  set  of  about  100  safe 
working  rules,  which  were  printed  and  adopted  by  the 
industry  in  Texas.  This  committee  set  up  a  permanent 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  employers 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  arranged  for  fin- 
ancing the  work.  The  Texas  Employers'  Insurance  Com- 
pany placed  a  full  time  safety  engineer  working  with 
the  employers  of  Galveston  on  their  problems. 

The  Shipowners'  Association  of  New  Orleans  under- 
took the  drafting  of  the  code  for  that  port  and  at  last 
reports  had  tentatively  agreed  upon  a  code  similar  to 
that  adopted  by  the  port  of  New  Y'ork. 

The  greatest  development  of  the  maritime  safety 
code  work  for  the  year  occurred  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Seattle's  port  code  had  been  previously  adopted  and 
was  being  used  by  practically  all  of  the  Seattle  water- 
front employers  and  by  others  in  Puget  Sound  ports. 
San  Francisco's  safety  code  committee  had  been  work- 
ing for  almost  a  year  on  rules  for  that  port.  These  were 
completed,  the  rules  for  the  guidance  of  stevedores  and 
their  foremen  being  adopted  and  published  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  rule  book  for  longshoremen  in  December. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  ports  adopted  the  San 
Francisco  rules.  In  fact,  their  safety  committees  had 
worked  upon  their  preparation  and  the  rule  books  may 
be  considered  as  a  joint  effort.  In  November  the  safety 
committee  in  Portland,  Oregon,  began  the  consideration 
of  safety  rules  for  the  Columbia  River  ports.  The  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  rules  differed  in  many  respects 
due  to  the  different  viewpoints  of  the  groups  which  de- 
veloped them  and  in  a  slight  degree  to  differing  condi- 
tions. The  prospect  of  a  third,  and  still  different  code 
for  vessels  which  regularly  call  at  all  of  these  ports 
suggested  the  need  for  a  uniform  code  for  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast.  The  proposal  for  coastwide  cooperation 
in  the  development  of  such  a  code  was  made  by  the 
Federal  Compensation  Commission  and  was  readily  ap- 
proved. Early  in  1929,  district  code  committees  composed 
of  representatives  of  all  of  the  coast  maritime  associa- 
tions and  longshoremen's  organizations,  together  with 
the  deputy  commissioners  of  the  Federal  Compensation 
Commission,  were  organized  for  the  work.  The  San 
Francisco  district  committee  acted  as  the  clearing 
house  for  ideas,  compiling  suggestions  from  all  the 
districts,  and  smoothing  out  differences.  Six  months  of 
intensive  work  by  the  district  and  local  committees  re- 
sulted in  agreement.  On  August  2  the  Pacific  Coast 
Marine  Safetv  Code  Committee  m?t  in  San  Francisco, 
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effected  a  permanent  organization,  considered  the  code, 
and  gave  it  unanimous  approval.  It  has  since  been 
printed  and  put  into  effect  through  the  voluntary  ac- 
tion of  the  industry. 

This  Pacific  Coast  Marine  Safety  Code  for  Stevedor- 
ing Operations  Aboard  Ships  is  by  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive work  of  this  type  that  has  been  done  by  our 
industry.  It  was.  drawn  up  and  adopted  under  conditions 
which  favored  the  fine  results  obtained.  Local  commit- 
tees were  already  familiar  with  the  making  of  local 
codes.  The  accident  prevention  work  of  the  coast  had 
been  organized  into  two  strong  departments,  which 
were  able  to  direct  the  work  and  readily  bring  it  before 
all  of  their  member  organizations.  The  information 
which  these  accident  prevention  departments  had  col- 
lected was  available  to  show  the  types  of  injuries  that 
were  occurring  and  could  back  up  suggested  rules  with 
instances  of  past  experience.  The  accident  prevention 
work  had  been  carried  on  until  there  were  plenty  of  ex- 
perienced operating  men  ready  to  suggest  what  they 
considered  the  practical  rule  for  meeting  a  situation. 
Safety  codes  of  other  countries  and  of  State  Compen- 
sation Commissions  were  studied  in  connection  with  the 
maritime  experience,  and  the  Federal  Compensation 
Commission  and  the  three  State  Compensation  Commis- 
sions cooperated  with  the  committees.  The  work  had  the 
support  of  the  operators  and  the  longshoremen's  or- 
ganizations, and  the  leadership  of  men  trained  in  acci- 
dent prevention,  labor  relations,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, and  practical  stevedoring  and  ship  operation. 
The  committee  that  gave  its  approval  to  this  code 
would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  it  is  a  finished  job,  but 
the  writer  considers  that  it  represents  the  right  method 
of  attack,  and  it  is  of  a  character  that  it  can  be  used 
for  the  basis  of  other  district  or  national  codes  for 
longshore  work. 

While  considering  safety  codes,  in  the  light  of  the 
progress  of  the  accident  work  as  a  whole,  it  might  be 
pertinent  to  point  out  that  the  final  result,  as  set  forth 
in  a  set  of  safety  rules,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
value  of  the  work.  If  the  work  is  done  through  commit- 
tees representing  the  entire  industry,  as  it  is  being  done 
in  most  of  the  ports  at  present,  it  brings  the  whole 
subject  of  accidents  and  their  prevention  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  leaders.  It  permits  every  point  of  view  to  be 
considered.  Sometimes  these  are  far  apart  to  stai"t  with 
and  necessitate  compromises.  But  in  the  end,  the  men 
who  have  done  the  work  and  given  it  their  approval 
have  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the  safety  work  and 
are  going  to  be  strong  advocates  of  it  to  their  associ- 
ates. Since  the  codes  must  be  "sold"  to  the  industrj'  to 
receive  its  support,  the  influence  of  these  men  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Organization  Work 

The  organizations  which  were  effected  for  the  work 
of  framing  safety  codes  have  been  mentioned  above. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  every  instance,  the  existing 
organizations  of  the  shipowners,  stevedores,  and  the 
longshoremen  sponsored  the  code  work  and  appointed 
representatives  on  the  committees.  Your  attention  is 
now  directed  to  the  other  form  of  organization  for  ac- 
cident prevention  work  that  has  been  effected  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  Seattle  port  safety  organization,  supported  by 
the  Waterfront  Employers  of  Seattle,  and  carrying  on 
organized  accident  prevention  work  in  the  port  of  Seat- 
tle, has  been  extended  to  the  port  of  Kverett  and  has 
increased  the  scope  of  its  work  somewhat. 


The  Columbia  River  Marine  Safety  Association,  com- 
prising Portland  and  the  smaller  ports  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  has  been  organized  and  is  carrying  on  an  ac- 
tive accident  prevention  campaign,  with  a  full  time 
safety  engineer  in  charge.  The  work  is  financed  by  the 
ship  operators  and  contracting  stevedoring  members. 

The  Port  of  Los  Angeles,  which  formerly  was  work- 
ing through  its  safety  committee,  has  employed  a  full 
time-safety- engineer  to  have  charge  of  the  work. 

The  organization  for  San  Francisco  Bay  has  been 
described.  During  the  past  six  months  San  Francisco 
has  joined  with  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia River  group  for  still  closer  coordination  of  their 
work.  The  safety  engineer  at  San  Francisco,  Byron  0. 
Pickard,  is  now  consultant  for  this  entire  group,  and 
the  whole  work  so  far  as  it  is  controlled  by  associations 
and  port  organizations  is  closely  correlated.  Centralized 
control  of  statistical  and  educational  work  and  a  free 
interchange  of  experience  is  assured  at  less  expense. 

This  broader  type  of  organization  has  not  displaced 
or  interfered  with  the  company  organizations  in  these 
ports,  but  both  supplements  and  assists  them.  The 
need  for  something  bigger  than  the  company  organiza- 
tion in  maritime  accident  prevention  work  has  been 
stressed  by  many  men  who  have  spoken  and  written  on 
the  subject.  The  Pacific  Coast  is  now  giving  the  idea  a 
practical  trial.  The  purposes  of  the  larger  organizations 
in  no  way  conflict  with  the  company  programs.  They 
rather  assist  them  by  furnishing  a  much  wider  experi- 
ence and  a  program  of  work  based  upon  it.  Foremen's 
safety  dinners,  poster  service,  special  investigations 
that  are  made,  and  presenting  the  common  interests  of 
the  larger  groups  can  be  handled  better  through  the 
wider  organization.  The  manner  of  organizing  and 
carrying  out  the  work  within  the  company  is  still  in  its 
own  hands,  with  the  privilege  of  the  consultation  and 
assistance  of  the  associations'  safety  engineers. 


A  Safety  Acrostic 

S  afety  First 

T  reat  all  wounds  immediately 

A  careless  move  may  mean  painful  injuries 

N  0  oily  rags  should  be  left  lying  around 

D  rains  should  be  opened  before  heads  are  lifted 

A  Iways  wipe  up  or  throw  sawdust  on  oil  spilled  on  deck 

R  epair  immediately  faulty  parts  of  machinery 

D  rydock  workmen  should  not  be  given  ship's  rope 

S  afety  Last 

H  eaving  lines  should  be  stowed  when  not  used 

I  lluminate  dangerous  places  when  working  at  night 

P  erfect  condition  of  gear  is  essential 

P  rotect  your  eyes  with  goggles  when  chipping 

I  nspect  machinery  regularly 

N  0  smoking  shall  be  allowed  on  deck 

G  ood  health  is  necessary  for  safety 

S  afety  Always 

A  ttempt  no  foolhardy  stunts 

F  eel  the  engines  with  care 

E  merywheel  work  requires  goggles  at  all  times 

T  ake  heed  of  all  hazards 

Y  ou  should  be  safety-minded 

G  angways  should  always  be  secure 

R  opes  require  frequent  examination 

A  n  open  f  loorplate  or  hatch  is  dangerous 

M  ake  sure  lifelines  are  used  whenever  hazard  suggests 

S  toppers  (rope)  should  always  be  of  new  rope. 

(Bulletin  of  Standard  Shipping  Co.) 


The  Mississippi  River  as  an  Artery  of  Comiiierce 

Inland  Waterways  Corporation  Shows  Great  Growth  of  Water- Borne 
Freight  on  the  Central  United  States  River  Systems 


A  GREAT  pageant  celebration 
was  held  October  12  to  18  in 
the  form  of  a  cruise  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  to  Cairo,  Illi- 
nois, to  dedicate  the  recently  com- 
pleted canalization  of  the  Ohio 
River. 

This  great  engineering  work  has 
taken  nearly  fifty  years  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  $125,000,000.  It 
includes  over  50  locks  and  dams  and 
provides  a  year-round  9-foot  depth 
of  navigable  channel  for  the  full 
length  of  the  Ohio  River,  a  distance 
of  968  miles. 

The  celebration  was  participated 
in  by  President  Hoover,  together 
with  official  committees  from  Con- 
gress and  other  federal  officials  as 
well  as  the  governors  of  six  states 
of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Colonel  Thomas 
B.  Esty,  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tive of  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
poration, attended  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  and  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  work  of  canalization  has 
been  carried  on  b.v  the  United  States 
Army  Engineers  Corps  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  the  Board  of  Engineers  has 
recently  issued  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  Mississippi  System  as  an 
artery  of  commerce. 

This  report  shows  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  tributaries 
drain  an  area  of  approximately  1,- 
239.000  square  miles,  or  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  United  States, 
the  navigable  channels  of  the  sys- 
tem having  a  total  length  of  approx- 
imating 15,000  miles.  Throughout  the 
interior  of  the  country  the  products 
of  agriculture  and  industry  are  be- 
ing moved  in  constantly  increasing 
volume  over  these  inland  water- 
ways. In  the  banner  year  of  the  19th 
century,  1889,  the  total  commerce  on 
the  Mississippi  River  system  was 
reported  as  28,289,503  tons.  In  1928, 
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Map  showing  extent  of  finished  and  projected  navigable  channels  in  the  Miss'ssippi 
River  System  and  Gulf  Coast  Tributaries. 


after  eliminating  all  known  duplica- 
tions, the  total  in  round  figures  was 
62.500.000  tons,  an  amount  equal  to 
nearly  one-half  of  our  entire  foreign 
commerce  for  the  same  year. 

The  low  water  rates  made  possible 
on  intercoastal  traffic  by  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  have  resulted  in  a  rail 
rate  situation  distinctly  unfavorable 
to  the  central  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  searching  for  relief  from 
these  transportation  hardships,  the 
midwestern  interests  have  turned 
hopefully  to  the  waterways  constit- 
uting the  Mississippi  System,  and 
the  development  and  utilization  of 
these  splendid  arteries  of  traffic  are 
solving  many  of  their  difficulties. 
More  and  more  are  they  availing 
themselves  of  the  low  cost  river 
transportation,  both  for  the  receipt 
of  raw  materials  and  for  shipping 
the  products  of  their  farms,  mines. 


forests,  and  factories.  The  improved 
channels  and  increased  use  of  the 
inland  waterways  have  resulted  in 
greatly  improved  barge  and  boat 
service  and  in  improved  ports  and 
terminal  facilities  along  the  various 
streams. 

The  Ohio  river  drains  one  of  the 
richest  valleys  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  its  improvement  is  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  vast  indus- 
trial region  through  which  it  flows. 
The  traffic  on  the  Ohio  River  sys- 
tem for  the  year  1928,  after  elimin- 
ating all  known  duplications,  was 
more  than  46,000,000  tons. 

The  report  discusses  in  detail  the 
character  of  the  commerce  moving 
over  the  entire  system,  showing  the 
movements  of  commodities  by  origin 
and  destination.  Numerous  graphs 
and  charts  supplement  the  text  and 
assist  the  reader  to  gain  a  better 
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conception  of  the  significance  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation  of  this 
vast  movement  of  river-borne  traf- 
fic. Information  is  also  presented  in 
the  report  showing  channel  depths, 
ports,  and  terminal  facilities. 

There  is  every  indication  that 
inland  waterways  are  steadily  as- 
.suming  greater  and  greater  import- 
ance in  the  country's  transporta- 
tion structure.  This  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  traffic  figures  but  also 
by  the  continuance  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  of  the  aid  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  river  improvement  by  the 
federal  government,  as  well  as  by 
plans  announced  for  the  extension 
of  private  and  common  carrier  serv- 
ice, by  the  many  substantial  con- 
tracts awarded  for  new  equipment, 
and  by  the  building  of  municipal 
terminals.  These  new  plans,  new 
enterprises,  new  enthusiasms  indi- 
cate   that    even    the   present    large 


volume  of  river  traffic  is  destined 
to  be  exceeded  in  the  not  distant 
future. 

Of  the  manifold  activities  per- 
taining to  the  development  of  this 
vast  system  of  inland  waterways, 
the  report  gives  a  graphic  and  com- 
prehensive picture.  It  should  prove 
of  special  interest  to  transportation 
executives,  to  shippers  desiring  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  economies 
made  possible  by  the  operation  of 
river  freight  carriers,  to  river  com- 
munities contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  new  terminals,  and  to 
engineers  and  economists  interested 
in  the  further  development  of  our 
inland  waterways. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
the  Shipping  Board,  or  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 


Improved  Transpacific  Transportation 

Matson  Navigation  Company  Institutes  S-Day  Service  Between 
New  York  and  Honolulu 


NPRECEDENTED  in  Ameri- 
can travel,  special  de  luxe 
"boat  trains"  will  be  oper- 
ated across  the  continent  without 
change  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  for  two  sailings  of  the 
Matson  liner  Malolo  to  Hawaii  this 
winter. 

Plans  for  this  luxurious  innova- 
tion have  just  been  revealed  by  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company  in  con- 
junction with  the  New  Y'ork  Cen- 
tral Lines  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


In  Europe,  "boat  trains"  are  pro- 
vided for  the  sailings  of  nearly  all 
great  liners  from  French  and  Eng- 
lish ports.  Here  in  America,  pros- 
pective voyagers  have  had  to  de- 
pend on  i-egular  train  service  and 
arrange  all  transfers  of  baggage 
themselves. 

The  Matson  Line's  stai-tling  de- 
parture of  providing  boat  trains  for 
Malolo  passengers  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  travel  to 
Hawaii  by  the  Malolo  (the  only 
four-day  ship  on  the  Hawaii  run) 


has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  justify  special  trains  to  take  pas- 
sengers from  the  East  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Hawaii  as  a  glorious  place  to 
spend  the  winter  has  long  been 
known  to  travelers,  but  it  was  only 
since  the  luxurious  Malolo,  one  of 
the  world's  great  liners,  was  put 
into  service  that  Honolulu  became 
a  mecca  for  society,  for  millionaire 
sports  lovers,  and  for  the  wealthy 
retired  class  who  travel  wherever 
luxury  and  ease  are  combined  with 
fascinating  variety. 

The  first  Malolo  Boat  Train  will 
be  operated  for  the  January  25  sail- 
ing of  the  Malolo  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Passengers  w-ill  leave  New 
York  January  21  on  either  the  20th 
Century  Limited  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Central  or  the  Broadway  Limited 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  special  cars 
being  reserved  for  those  booked  on 
the  Malolo.  Other  Malolo  passen- 
gers may  board  these  cars  at  any 
regular  stop  of  the  Century  or 
Broadway.  Arriving  in  Chicago,  the 
Malolo  cars  will  be  combined  into 
one  special  train  without  the  neces- 
sity for  change,  other  cars  will  be 
added  to  accommodate  passengers 
starting  from  Chicago,  and  the  Ma- 
lolo Boat  Train  will  continue  to 
San  Francisco  over  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  Union  Pacific,  and 
Southern  Pacific  railroads,  on  the 
route  of  the  Overland  Limited.  Thus 
all  bother  of  changing  cars  and 
fussing  with  baggage  en  route  will 
be  entirely  eliminated. 

Passengers  will  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  Friday  night,  January  24, 
(Continued  on  Page  33,  Blue  Form) 


The    paJadal    liner 

Malolo,  speed  queen 

of    the    Pacific,  en- 

tering   Honolulu 

Harbor 


New  Regulations  for  Motorship  Engine  Room 

The  Supervising  Board  for  Boilers  and  Engines  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  Issues 
Comprehensive  Regulations  Covering  Safety  Practice  for  all 

Motorships  in  the  Harbor  of  Hamburg 


'EW  regulations  for  the  pre- 
tention of  explosions  on  die- 
sel-engined  vessels  have  re- 
cently been  issued  by  the  Supervis- 
ing Board  for  Boilers  and  Engines 
at  Hamburg.  These  regulations  are 
the  result  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  fatal  explo- 
sion on  the  motorship  Kungsholm. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
motorship  Kungsholm  was  built  by 
Blohm  &  Voss  for  the  Swedish- 
American  Line's  New  York  passen- 
ger service  and  was  engined  with 
two  8-cylinder,  double-acting,  4- 
stroke  cycle  diesel  motors,  each  gen- 
erating 7500  brake  horsepower, 
built  by  Burmeister  &  Wain  at  Co- 
penhagen and  installed  by  Blohm 
and  Voss  under  the  supervision  of 
Burmeister  and  Wain  engineers. 

The  vessel  left  the  builders'  yard 
on  October  13,  1928  and  proceeded 
to  sea  for  acceptance  trials.  Upon 
completion  of  the  predetermined 
trials,  including  a  six  hour  full 
speed  trial  and  maneuvering  trials, 
the  ship  proceeded  under  various 
bells  toward  port.  After  having 
been  operated  for  approximately  20 
minutes  under  a  slow  speed  bell  and 
five  minutes  at  half  speed,  a  violent 
explosion  occurred  in  the  machin- 
ery space,  and  upon  examination  it 
was  found  that  this  explosion  had 
apparently  first  taken  place  in  the 
crank  case  of  the  fourth  cylinder 
on  the  starboard  motor,  being 
transmitted  from  there  to  the  en- 
gine room. 

Heavy  smoke  was  observed  com- 
ing out  of  the  rear  smoke  stack, 
and  the  force  of  the  explosion  was 
such  that  the  engine  room  skylight, 
weighing  about  two  tons,  was 
ripped  from  its  fastenings  and 
thrown  overboard.  Subsequently,  a 
fire  took  place,  but  this  was 
promptly  put  under  control  by  the 
Blohm  &  Voss  fire  brigade  who 
were  on  the  vessel. 


Diagrammatic  end  elevation  of  Kungsholm 

engine,  showing.  A,   the  jockey  wheel  for 

the  main  chain  drive  to  the  cam  shaft. 

Twenty-four  persons  were  in- 
jured by  this  accident,  two  of  these 
dying  while  on  board  and  three  dy- 
ing after  being  removed  to  the  Cux- 
haven  Hospital. 

The  Burmeister  &  Wain  engin- 
eers, reporting  to  their  home  office, 
stated  that  a  small  explosion  first 
occurred  in  the  crank  case,  and  this 
was  followed  immediately  after- 
wards by  a  heavy  explosion  in  the 
machinery  room;  the  force  of  the 
original  explosion  ripped  the  outer 
crank  case  doors  from  cylinders 
Nos.  3,  4  and  6,  and  a  flame  of  burn- 
ing lubricating  oil  was  ejected 
through  these  openings.  Immediate- 


ly before  the  explosion  there  had 
been  a  slight  drop  in  the  lubricat- 
ing oil  pressure  and  part  of  the 
staff  were  examining  the  lubricat- 
ing oil  pumps  as  the  explosion  oc- 
curred, and  these  were  the  ones 
most  badly  burned. 

The  explosion  was  transmitted 
thi-ough  the  upper  engine  room, 
causing  the  skylight  to  be  torn 
loose  and  parts  hurled  overboard, 
and  also  extended  under  the  floor 
plates  on  the  starboard  side,  throw- 
ing many  of  these  plates  out  of 
place,  and  traveled  from  the  star- 
board side  to  the  port  side,  indent- 
ing the  sump  tanks  under  the  port 
motor  and  also  crashing  in  the 
crank  case  doors  on  this  motor. 

At  the  examination  of  the  star- 
board main  engine  it  was  found 
that  the  jockey  wheel  for  the  main 
chain  drive  to  the  cam  shaft  had 
heated.  The  wheel  is  made  of  cast 
steel  and  provided  with  two  bronze 
bushes  driven  hard  into  the  wheel, 
each  secured  by  means  of  a  tap 
bolt.  The  wheel  revolves  on  a  steel 
shaft  which  is  fitted  on  a  mov- 
able arm  whereby  the  chain  is  ad- 
justed. The  chain  drive  is  shown  in 
the  drawing  herewith.  The  jockey 
wheel  which  had  heated  is  marked 
A.  This  wheel  works  in  a  triangular 
piece  B,  revolving  round  a  fixed 
bolt  C  which  is  tightened  up  by 
means  of  the  bolt  D.  In  conjunc- 
tion herewith  a  smaller  chain  is 
fitted  driving  the  indicator  shaft, 
but  this  chain  drive  has  no  bearing 
on  this  case. 

The  chain  drive  must  have  been 
so  tight  that  with  full  power  it 
could  just  operate  satisfactorily, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  length 
variations  which  may  have  occurred 
in  this  motor,  due  to  temperature 
fluctuations  during  maneuvering 
and  after  the  long  loaded  trial, 
stretched  the  chain  and  caused  an 
excessive  pressure  on    the    tension 
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roller;  consequently,  immediately 
after  the  last  speeding  up  of  the 
motor  the  heat  of  the  roller  rose 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  gas  mix- 
ture in  the  crank  case  was  ignited. 
On  the  collars  of  the  bronze  bush- 
ings deposits  of  coked  oil  were 
noted,  showing  clearly  that  igni- 
tion emanated  from  this  point. 

To   cause  an   explosion,    a    com- 
bination of  several  unusual  circum- 
stances are  necessaiy;  i.e.,  the  pres- 
sure of  a  part  of  the  machinery  suf- 
ficiently hot  to  cause  ignition  and 
a  very  definite  mixture  of  oil-gas 
with  air.  The  arrangement  of  crank 
cases,  chain  drive,  and  the  pressure 
lubricating  oil  system  is  exactly  the 
same  in  this  instance  as  in  all  or- 
dinary   pressure    lubricated    diesel 
motors,    and    consequently   the    ex- 
plosion can  have  no  relation  to  the 
construction  and  operation  of  dou- 
ble acting  diesels.  Excessive  heat  is 
usually     noticeable     by     odor,     or 
smoke,  or  other  well  known  indica- 
tions, thereby  giving  the  engineers 
an  opportunity  to  stop  the  engine 
and  examine  the  heated  parts,  and 
only  under  very  special  conditions 
could  an  experience  like  this  occur. 
The     course     of     the     explosion 
through  the  engine  room  led  to  the 
further    supposition   that  explosive 
gases  and/or  oil  dust  were  present 
there.    The  investigation  after  the 
explosion  showed    that    the  engine 
room  staff  used  two  containers,  one 
on  each  side,  which  were  filled  with 
gasoline  for  cleaning  the  lubricat- 
ing oil  filters.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  erroneous  employment  of  gaso- 
line for  cleaning  filters    was    not 
noticed  by  the  staff  prior  to  the  ex- 
plosion, as  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
engine  builders  to   clean  strainers 
only  by  brushing  off,  blowing  off, 
and  possibly  rinsing  them,  employ- 
ing for  such  purpose    only    diesel 
motor  fuel  oil  and  using  a  special 
shallow  barrel  separated  from  the 
cofferdam    surrounding  the    filter 
housings.  The  employment  of  gaso- 
line for  cleaning  the  filters,  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  keeping  gasoline 
in  open  containers  in  the  machinery 
space,  is  not  permissible  and  it  is 
regarded  as  highly  dangerous  at  all 
times. 

When  the  strainers  were  lifted 
out  of  the  trays  for  cleaning,  con- 
siderable gas  formed  which  col- 
lected under  and  immediately  over 
the  floor  plates  in  the  machinery 
space;  and  the  ignition  of  these 
gases  was  the  cause  of  the  violent 
secondary  explosion  and  the  large 
number  of  seriously  burned  mem- 
bers of  the  crew.  It  is  further  pos- 


sible that  when  the  strainers  were 
cleaned,  gasoline  in  small  quanti- 
ties may  have  gotten  into  the  lub- 
ricating oil  and  been  pumped  into 
the  main  motors  where  even  very 
small  quantities  of  gasoline  vapor 
will  obviously  greatly  increase  the 
danger  of  ignition  of  oil  fumes 
in  the  crank  case  in  case  of  over- 
heating of  any  part  within  the 
crank  case. 

The  engines  had  been  installed 
for  some  time  and  clean  lubricating 
oil  had  been  circulated  freely 
through  all  parts  of  the  system  for 
some  fourteen  days  prior  to  the 
trial  run.  Shortly  before  the  trial 
two  large  lubricating  oil  filters  had 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  with  gaso- 
line. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  explo- 
sion the  regulations  issued  by  Ham- 
burg include  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

"As  explosive  gas  mixtures  may 
be  formed  in  the  closed  up  parts  of 
oil  engines,  special  care  must  be 
given  to  these,  particularly  the 
crank  case.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
oil  gases  contained  in  the  crank 
case  will  expand  into  the  engine 
room  if  the  engine  is  heated  up  or 
if  the  covers  to  the  crank  case  are 
opened.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  ventilating  ar- 
rangements, by  which  gases  formed 
in  the  crank  case  may  be  led  away. 
These  ventilators  must  end  at  non- 
dangerous  points  and  must  be  fitted 
with  Davy  safety  wire  gauze.  The 
crank  case  should  be  tight  against 
the  engine  room.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  arrange  efficient  engine  room 
ventilation  in  order  that  the  engine 
room  personnel  may  not  be  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  oil  vapors  or 
burnt   gases    if    glands   or   pistons 


are  not  tight.  The  ventilation  must 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  engine 
room,  including  the  lower  and  cov- 
ered-in  parts,  and  should  be  effec- 
ted by  ventilator  pipes  going 
through  the  floor  plates. 

"As  the  heating  of  bearings  may 
also  lead  to  the  ignition  of  inflam- 
mable gases  in  the  crank  case,  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  consti-uction 
and  lubrication  of  the  bearings  so 
that  excessive  heating  is  avoided 
as  far  as  possible.  Lubricating  oil 
collecting  in  the  crank  case  must 
be  led  off  by  the  shortest  way  in 
closed  piping  to  the  lubricating-oil 
collecting  tank.  If  the  pistons  of 
the  engines  are  cooled  by  oil,  this 
oil  must  be  led  from  the  expansion 
joints  in  closed  piping  to  the  col- 
lecting tank.  Oil  dripping  from 
other  parts  in  the  engine  room 
must  not  be  led  into  the  crank  case 
Or  into  the  collecting  tank  for  lubri- 
cating oil,  but  to  a  special  waste-oil 
collecting  tank,  from  which  it 
should  go  to  the  separators  to  be 
cleaned  for  reuse. 

"In  no  circumstance  is  oily  bilge 
water  to  be  left  for  any  long  time 
in  the  bilges  or  to  be  pumped  over- 
board without  being  cleaned. 

"The  storage  and  use  of  light  in- 
flammable oils  (with  an  ignition 
point  below  70  degrees  F.)  in  the 
engine  room  is  not  to  be  permitted. 
If  the  use  of  such  oil  cannot  be 
avoided,  a  special  room  must  be  pro- 
vided for  this  work.  This  room  must 
be  separated  gas-tight  from  the  en- 
gine room  and  be  fitted  with  special 
ventilation.  The  electrical  installa- 
tion in  such  a  room  must  comply 
with  the  regulations  for  electrical 
installation  in  rooms  exposed  to 
danger  of  explosions,  and  good  fire- 
fighting  equipment  must  be  provi- 
ded." 


A  New  Record  in  Low  Fuel  Consumptioin 

Extraordinary  Economy  of  the  Holland-America  Passenger  Liner 
Statendam. 


THE  new  Holland-America  liner 
Statendam  is  apparently  set- 
ting some  very  fine  records  for 
economy  in  fuel  consumption.  It  is 
reported  that  over  a  long  full  power 
period  during  her  first  return  voy- 
age from  New  York  eastward  her 
fuel  consumption  worked  out  at  0.61 
pounds  of  oil  per  shaft  horsepower 
hour  for  all  purposes.  This  includes 
all  the  oil  used  in  the  diesel-elec- 
tric  generating  sets  for  auxiliary 
light  and  power  but  only  the  shaft 
horsepower  of  the  main  engines  is 
used  in  figuring  the  specific  con- 
sumption. 


The  Statendam  is  670  feet  long 
between  perpendiculars  with  a 
molded  beam  of  81  feet  and  a  draft 
loaded  of  33  feet  6  inches.  She 
measures  30,000  tons  gross  and  her 
sea  service  speed  is  19  knots.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  test  referred  to 
above  she  averaged  22,350  horse- 
power. 

Her  power  plant  consists  of  six 
Babcock&Wilcox  water-tube  boilers 
supplying  steam  at  400  pounds 
working  pressure  and  650  degrees 
Fahrenheit  total  temperature  to  two 
sets  of  Parsons  triple  expansion  tur- 
bines, each  coupled  to  a  propeller 
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shaft  through  single  reduction 
gearing.  The  propellers  run  at  125 
revolutions  a  minute,  the  low  pres- 
sure turbines  at  1500  revolutions  a 
minute,  and  the  intermediate  and 
high  pressure  turbines  at  1700  rev- 
olutions a  minute. 

There  are  four  400-kilowatt  die- 
sel-electric  generating  sets  for  aux- 
iliary power  and  electric  lighting. 
These  generating  sets  are  in  their 
own  compartment  separating  the 
forward  and  the  after  boiler  rooms, 
and  all  three  of  these  compartments 
are  immediately  forward  of  the 
main  engine  room. 

In  operation,  five  boilers  give  full 
power  and  one  is  a  stand-by.  The 
White  system  of  oil  firing  is  used. 
All  auxiliary  pumps  except  the  four 
Weir  direct-acting  feed  pumps  are 


electrically  driven.  Steam  for  these 
pumps  and  for  feed  water  heating, 
make  up  feed  evaporators;  galley 
uses  and  passenger  accommodation 
heating  is  bled  from  the  main  tur- 
bines between  the  high  and  inter- 
mediate stage  and  between  the  in- 
termediate and  low  stage.  At  man- 
euvering speeds  this  steam  is  taken 
from  the  main  boilers  through  de- 
superheaters  and  reducing  valves. 
Feed  water  is  heated  to  300  degrees 
Fahrenheit  in  two  stages.  Conden- 
sers are  Weir  underslung  regenera- 
tive type  served  by  Allen  motor 
driven  centrifugal  pumps.  The  air 
pumps  are  Weir  Paragon  type  motor 
driven.  Vacuum  augmenter  ejectors 
with  condensers  are  fitted.  This 
combination  holds  a  95  per  cent, 
vacuum. 


A  Convenient  Calculating  Graph 

Any  Root  or  Any  Power  of  Any  Number  Easily  Measured. 
By  W.  F.  Schaphorst. 


SEVERAL  years  ago  I  wrote  an 
article  on  how  to  exti'act  any 
root  or  any  power  of  any  num- 
ber which  aroused  considerable  in- 
terest. But  one  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived contained  this  comment: 
"The  writer  has  just  seen  your 
chart  for  extracting  any  root  of  any 
number.  If  you  will  now  tell  us  how 
to  do  the  same  with  fractions  and 
how  to  keep  track  of  the  number  of 
digits  in  any  case  whether  expand- 
ing to  a  power  or  extracting  a  root, 
we  will  erect  a  monument  in  your 
honor." 

Whether  or  not  this  is  a  chal- 
lenge, I  do  not  know.  If  it  is,  I 
hereby  accept  the  challenge.  Not 
that  I  am  looking  for  a  "monument 
in  my  honor"  but  to  show  that  it 
can  be  done  and  to  give  you  some- 
thing that  I  consider  really  valu- 
able. I  have  prepared  another  chart 
which  I  trust  will  clarify  matters 
for  all  time  and  which  I  am  submit- 
ting herewith.  Without  doubt  this 
is  vastly  superior  to  my  previous 
chart.  Besides,  I  doubt  that  any- 
thing like  this  has  ever  before  been 
published.  I  shall  tell  you  how  I 
made  it. 

If  you  will  take  any  slide  rule  and 
lay  it  end  to  end  nine  times  and 
each  time  lay  off  the  principal  di- 
viding lines  you  will  have  a  chart 
exactly  like  this  excepting  that 
yours  will  be  much  longer  and 
therefore  it  will  be  much  more  ac- 
curate. That  is  what  I  did  in  pre- 
paring this  chart.  Then  I  reduced 
it  to  this  much  smaller  size.  By 
following  the  above  method  you  can 


make  a  chart  that  will  go  into  the 
billions,  trillions,  or  higher,  as  one 
limit;  and  a  billionth,  trillionth,  or 
lower,  as  the  other  limit.  There  is 
no  limit  in  fact.  Then  to  keep  track 
of  the  digits  you  simply  read  the 
numbers  exactly  as  they  stand  on 
the  chart.  No  juggling  of  digits  is 
necessary.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  method  that  is  as  simple  as 
this.  All  other  methods  require 
"juggling  of  digits,"  as  they  say. 

For  example,  what  is  the  5th  root 
of  100.000?  Measure  the  distance 
A  from  1  to  100,000  as  indicated  on 
the  chart.  The  distance  B  must  then 
be  exactly  1/5  of  the  distance  A  and 
there  is  your  answer;  namely,  10.  In 
other  words,  divide  the  distance  A 
by  the  root  and  the  quotient  shows 
you  the  distance  to  measure  from  1 
to  find  the  answer.  Always  measure 
from  "1"  in  either  direction;  "1"  is 
always  the  starting  point.  To  ex- 
tract the  square,  cube,  or  other  root 
of  fractions  is  usually  more  com- 
plex than  extracting  roots  of  whole 
numbers.  However  with  this  chart 
one  is  just  as  easy  as  the  other. 

For  example,  what  is  the  cube 
root  of  0.008?  Measure  the  distance 
C  from  0.008  to  the  starting  point 
"1"  and  divide  it  by  3  and  you  get 
the  distance  D  which  tells  us  that 
the  answer  is  0.2. 

A  method  that  is  as  easy  as  any 
to  find  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  etc.  of 
any  distance,  is  to  use  a  pair  of  di- 
viders. Adjust  the  dividers  until 
you  get  the  distance  D  exactly  1/3 
of  the  distance  C  and  the  chart 
gives  the  answer  without  any  math- 
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ematical  calculations  whatever. 
With  this  chart  you  can  determine 
the  3.127  power  for  instance — ANY 
power  in  fact.  And  you  can  extract 
the  4.37  root  or  any  other  root,  all 
without  mathematical  jugglery.  The 
"beauty"  of  it  is:  You  have  every- 
thing before  your  eyes  in  black  and 
white. 


Workboats  and  Their  Power  Plants 


Another  California  Super-Fishing  Boat 


ONE  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  fishing  boats  of 
southern  California  tuna  fleet, 
the  Navigator,  started  on  her  first 
fishing  voyage  early  in  September. 
The  Navigator  is  the  product  of 
the  Campbell  Machine  Works  of 
San  Diego,  California,  and  was  de- 
signed by  Manuel  Madruga  of  thai 
firm,  who  has  been  responsible  for 
many  of  the  larger  boats  of  the  tuna 
fleet.  She  was  built  for  Manuel 
Freitas  and  is  fishing  under  his 
command  for  the  California  Packing 
Corporation. 

Her  over-all  dimensions  are: 
Length,  120  feet;  beam  27  feet; 
draft  10  feet,  6  inches; and  her  total 
cost  was  ?95,000.  Her  power  plant 
consists  of  one  400  horsepower,  fi- 
cylinder,  directly  reversible.  Union 
marine  diesel  engine,  and  this  power 
plant  drives  the  Navigator  at  a 
speed  better  than  12  knots. 

The  offshore  fishing  boats  of  the 
tuna  fleet  of  southern  California 
are  being  equipped  with  consider- 
able auxiliary  machinery.  This  is 
usually  electrically  driven,  and  to 
take  care  of  this  load  the  Navigator 
has  a  45-horsepower,  3-cylinder, 
Union  diesel  engine,  direct-connect- 
ed to  a  30-kilowatt  Westinghouse 
generator  and  also  a  45-horsepower 
gas  engine  direct  connected  to  a 
17^i-kilowatt  Westinghouse  gener- 
ator. One  feature  of  the  boat  which 
requires  special  attention  is  the  re- 
newal of  the  supply  of  clean  sea 
water  to  the  live  bait  tanks.  In  or- 
der to  assure  this  supply  the  pump- 
ing equipment  is  installed  in  dupli- 
cate and,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
electrical  generating  plant  is  also 
divided,  so  that  in  case  of  the  break- 
down of  one  unit  the  other  is  imme- 
diately thrown  into  operation.  On 
many  boats  a  large  storage  battery 
is  installed.  Should  the  source  of 
power  or  the  pumping  system  com- 
pletely break  down  for  an  hour  or 
two,  the  live  bait  becomes  dead 
bait  and  is  no  use  for  tuna  fishing 
purposes. 

As  the  work  of  tuna  fishing  ex- 
tends farther  and  farther  out  into 


the  Pacific  and  farther  south, 
larger  and  faster  boats  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  it  pay.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  no  field  of  ship  and  en- 


gine construction  have  the  require- 
ments been  changing  quite  so  rap- 
idly during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  as  in  this  particular  branch. 


Peget  Sound  Workboat  Notes 


Mojean  and  Ericjon  of  Tacoma 
are  completing  work  on  a  new 
freight  and  pa;.senger  steamer  for 
Lorenz  and  Berntson  of  Tacoma  for 
use  between  Tacoma  and  North  Bay. 
She  will  have  a  200-horsepower 
triple-expansion  steam  engine  and 
is  95  feet  long,  25  feet  beam,  and 
5  feet  draft. 


ered   with   a   50-horsepower   Atlas- 
Imperial  diesel. 


King  Shipyards,  Seattle,  are  com- 
pletely rebuilding  the  Puget  Sound 
steamer,  F.  C.  Reeves  and  the  Hyak 
for  the  Kitsap  County  Transporta- 
tion Company. 


Western    Boatbuilding    Company 

of  Tacoma  has  finished  work  on  a 
combination  purse  seiner  and  tuna 
ship  for  California  order  powered 
with  a  180-horsepower  Atlas-Imper- 
ial diesel.  She  is  77  by  21  by  6  feet. 


L.  E.  Geary,  naval  architect,  Se- 
attle, has  finished  plans  for  a  new 
wood,  diesel  driven  patrol  ship  for 
the  California  State  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries. She  will  be  86  feet  long,  18 
feet  6  inches  beam  and  8  feet  draft 
and  be  powered  with  a  200-horse- 
power diesel. 


Fishing  Vessel  Owners'  Marine 
Ways,  Seattle,  is  completing  work 
on  a  new  combination  halibut  boat 
and  purse  seiner  with  dimensions  of 
50  by  12^2  by  6  feet  6  inches,  pow- 


One  of  the  finest  yacht  construc- 
tion jobs  under  way  in  the  North- 
western yards  at  the  present  time  is 
the  new  107-foot  twin  screw  diesel 
(Continued  on  Page  37,  Blue  Form) 
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ANEW  8-cyIinder,  airless  injec- 
tion, marine  Winton  diesel  has 
been  added  to  the  line  of  the 
Winton  Engine  Company.  This  new 
engine — a  beautiful  piece  of  engin- 
eering—  has  demonstrated  a  very 
high  mechanical  efficiency  and  low 
fuel  consumption  and  is,  in  ihe 
words  of  the  builder,  "the  smooth- 
est-performing diesel  engine  devel- 
oped up  to  the  present." 

The  new  unit,  Model  157,  ha?  16'  i 
inches  bore,  26-inch  stroke  and  was 
designed  to  develop  1100  horsepower 
at  250  revolutions  per  minute.  In  of- 
ficial shop  tests,  however,  the  en- 
gine developed  approximately  50  per 
cent  more  power  than  its  rating 
calls  for. 

The  over-all  length  of  the  unit  is 
30  feet  1^4  inches;  height  from  cen- 
ter line  of  crankshaft  to  top  engine, 
9  feet,  6^2  inches;  over-all  width 
7  feet  5  inches. 

The  design  is  noteworthy  because 
of  its  simplicity  and  compactness. 
A  striking  change  in  appearance  is 
noticeable  in  the  forward  end. 
where  the  control  mechanism  and 
all  pumps  are  now  located  instead 
of  at  the  side.  This  change  makes 
the  engine  handy  to  control,  and 
leaves  the  crank  case  hand-hole 
covers  free  of  all  ob.structions. 

Fitted  with  pneumatic  reversing 
gear  and  pneumatic  brakes,  this  unit 
lends  itself  to  easy  and  rapid  man- 
euvering. Reversing  is  accomplished 
by  admitting  starting  air  from  the 
air  tanks  through  a  4-way  valve  to 


controls  and  instrument  bi 


the  reversing  air  cylinder,  which 
throws  the  reversing  cams  into  con- 
tact with  the  rocker  arms. 

The    pneumatic    brakes,    one    on 


Exhaust  side  of 


Winton-8  diesel.  Note  pleasing  : 
the  design. 


each  side  of  engine,  consist  of  an 
air  cylinder  and  set  of  brake  shoes. 
A  3-way  valve  is  opened  by  the  op- 
erator when  the  engine  is  being 
stopped,  admitting  air  into  the  brake 
cylinders  and  bringing  the  brake 
shoes  into  contact  with  the  side  of 
the  fly-wheel  rim.  When  the  engine 
is  stopped  air  in  the  air  cylinders 
escapes  through  relief  valves,  and 
the  brake  shoes  are  released  by 
spring  tension. 

The  engine,  following  Winton 
practice,  is  of  the  4-cycle,  single  act- 
ing, trunk  piston  type.  Cylinder 
block,  cylinder  heads,  cylinder 
liners,  and  bottom  and  top  crank- 
cases  are  made  of  close-grained 
chrome  nickel  iron.  The  cylinder 
block  and  the  two  halves  of  the 
crank  case,  each  of  which  is  a  one- 
piece  casting,  are  securely  bolted 
together  in  a  rigid  assembly  by 
eighteen  through  steel  tiebolts 
which  take  all  the  firing  stresses. 
The  cylinder  heads  are  cast  individ- 
ually, secured  to  cylinder  block  by 
high  carbon  studs,  and  are  readily 
detachable  without  removing  intake 
or  exhaust  manifolds.  The  cylinder 
liners  are  ground  and  machined  to 
mirror  smoothness  and  are  remov- 
able, thereby  reducing  upkeep. 

Intake  and  exhaust  valves,  as  well 
as  the  mechanically  operated  injec- 
tion valves,  are  mounted  in  remov- 
able valve  cages  in  the  cylinder 
heads.  Inlet  valves  are  special  alloy 
steel  forgings,  with  head  and  stem 
integral.  Exhaust  valves  are  ni- 
chrome  steel  forgings,  and  the  ex- 
haust valve  cages  are  water-cooled. 
Each  cylinder  head  carries  five 
valves  —  two  intake,  two  exhaust, 
and  one  injection. 

Calculated  to  reduce  inertial 
forces  to  a  minimum,  aluminum  al- 
loy pistons  and  light  drop-forged 
connecting  rods  are  used.  Six  rings 
are  carried  in  the  piston;  wrist  pin 
bearings  are  in  the  piston  bosses. 
Connecting  rod  boxes  are  of  man- 
ganese bronze  lined  with  best  grade 
of  high  speed,  heavy  duty  babbitt. 

The  11 1 2-inch  high  carbon  steel 
crankshaft  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  work.  The  entire  shaft  is  ma- 
chined and  is  drilled  from  main 
bearings  through  cheeks  and  pins 
for  pressure  lubrication.  The  main 
bearings,  carried  in  the  bottom  half 
of  the  crank  case,  are  steel  shells, 
lined  with  best  high-grade  babbitt, 
centrifugally  forced  into  bearings 
and  scraped  to  running  fit. 

The  camshaft  is  carried  in  a 
housing  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
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block  and  is  driven  by  a  train  of 
helical  spur  gears  on  the  rear  end 
of  the  engine.  It  is  a  high  carbon 
shaft  of  the  built-up  type;  the  cams 
are  drop-forged  molybdenum  steel, 
hardened  and  held  to  shaft  by  taper 
pins. 

The  fuel  pump  is  a  3-cylindei-. 
plunger  type,  with  steel  cylinders 
and  hardened  and  ground  plungers. 
The  pump  is  enclosed  in  a  housing, 
together  with  hand  high-pressuie 
fuel  pump  and  fuel  pressure  regu- 
lating valve.  The  three  fuel  pumps 
and  hand  pump  discharge  into  the 
same  manifold,  from  which  fuel  is 
admitted  to  the  cylinders  through 
mechanically  operated  injection 
valves.  Regulation  is  obtained  by 
reducing  oil  pressure  and  varying 


duration  of  opening  of  the  injection 
valves. 

Lubrication  is  force-feed,  oil  be- 
ing filtered  and  delivered  by  the 
main  oiling  system  to  the  main 
bearings,  connecting  rod  bearings', 
wrist  pin  bearings,  cam  shaft  and 
vertical  shaft  bearings  and  gears. 

Water  and  lubricating  pumps,  lo- 
cated on  the  front  end  of  the  en- 
gine, operate  at  one-fourth  engine 
speed.  They  are  of  the  reciprocating 
type,  gear  driven,  insuring  ample 
oil  for  all  bearings  and  sufficient 
cooling  water. 

The  engine  starts  on  low  pressure 
air — 350  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Oil  filter,  oil  cooler,  and  intake  muf- 
fler are  standard  equipment. 


Anotlier  Diesel-Electric  Tanker 

Pusey  &  Jones  Corporation  Building  a  Second  De  La  Vergne-General 
Electric  Coastwise  Tanker. 


CONSTRUCTION  is  soon  to 
commence  on  a  second  coast- 
wise, diesel-electric  tanker  for 
the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company  to 
carry  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil. 
Like  the  first  boat.  Tidewater,  her 
capacity  will  be  approximately  20,- 
000  barrels  of  gasoline  and  approxi- 
mately 55,000  gallons  of  lubricating 
oil,  the  latter  to  be  carried  in  in- 
dividual tanks  in  the  forward  hold 
space.  Her  route  will  be  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  same  as  her  sis- 
ter tanker  and  she  will  cjrry  a  crew 
of  18  men. 

With  the  exception  of  minor 
changes,  this  vessel  will  be  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  first,  which  was  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  Pacific 
Marine  Review  for  March  and 
June,  1929.  The  hull  will  have  an 
Isherwood  type  frame  and  is  being 
built  and  equipped  by  The  Pusey  & 
Jones  Corporation  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware.   The  vessel   will   have   a 


length  of  255  feet,  a  beam  of  44 
feet,  a  loaded  draft  of  approximate- 
ly 15  feet  6  inches,  and  a  dead- 
weight of  about  2400  tons.  The 
diesel  engines  will  be  built  by  I.  P. 
Morris  &  De  La  Vergne,  Inc.  The 
generators  and  other  electric  equip- 


ment  will  be  furnished  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company. 

The  power  plant  will  consist  of 
two  6-cylinder,  nonreversible, 
heav.v-duty,  solid-injection  oil  en- 
gines rated  625  shaft  horsepower  at 
225  revolutions  per  minute.  These 
will  be  direct-connected  to  2  direct- 
current  generators  each  rated  410 
kilowatts,  225  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, 250-volts,  shunt  wound. 

In  addition  to  the  two  main  gen- 
erators there  will  be  three  auxiliary 
generators,  each  rated  45  kilowatts, 
240  volts,  compound  wound.  Two  of 
these  generators  will  be  mounted  on 
shaft  extensions  of  the  main  gen- 
erators, and  the  third  will  be  direct- 
connected  to  a  3-cylinder,  solid-in- 
jection, Winton  engine.  These  three 
generators  will  furnish  power  for 
excitation  and  also  for  lighting  and 
the  operation  of  auxiliaries. 

The  propulsion  motor  will  be  a 
double-unit  machine  rated  1000 
shaft  horsepower,  130  revolutions 
per  minute,  500  volts.  It  will  con- 
sist of  two  500-horsepower,  130-rev- 
olutions  per  minute,  250-volt  motors 
mounted  on  a  common  shaft  with 
two  bearings  and  base. 


Above,  the  Blue  Moon,  owned  by  Ben- 
jamin R.  Meyer,  of  Los  Angeles.  Designed 
by  Luders  Marine  Construction  Compar.y 
and  built  by  Fellows  SC  Stewart  at  Los  An- 
geles Harbor,  she  is  powered  with  two  Ster- 
ling Coast  Guard  model,  6-cyIindcr,  gaso- 
line engines  which  drive  her  eas  ly  at  a 
speed  of  28  miles  an  hour. 


At  left,  the  Cheric,  built  by  Stephens 
Bros,  of  Stockton,  California,  for  the  Axel- 
son  Machine  Company  of  Lcs  Angeles. 
Length  55  feet,  beam  3  fret  10  inches, 
speed  18  miles  an  hour,  with  two  Sterling 
150-horsepower  "Seagulls." 
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ASIDE  from  the  obvi- 
ous advantage  in 
principle  of  a  graving 
dock,  the  diT-docks  at  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany have  recently  made 
it  possible  for  ship  owners 
to  effect  savings  on  dis- 
charging and  reloading 
cargo  as  a  result  of  hull 
damages.  This  company 
makes  a  practice  of  dry- 
docking  loaded  ships  when 
immediate  repairs  are  nec- 
essary. The  expediency  of 
putting  a  loaded  vessel  on 
drydock  has  been  success- 
fully demonstrated  by  this 
yard  in  a  great  number  of 
cases.  In  each  case  satis- 
faction has  been  unani- 
mously expressed  by  all 
parties  interested,  as  con- 
cerns the  procedure  fol- 
lowed and  the  result  of  the 
docking. 

During  the  month  of 
September,  two  loaded  ves- 
sels were  resting  on  the 
keel   blocks   and    cribbing 


View  of  the  damage  to  the  bow  of  the  Eurana. 
shown  here  in  dry-dock,   the  Eurana  was  loaded 
6335    tons    of    general    cargo. 


of    the 

graving  docks  at  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany. One  vessel,  the  steamship 
Tugela,  was  loaded  with  6400  tons 
of  miscellaneous  freight  and  had 
her  stern  frame  renewed.  The  other 
vessel,  steamship  Eurana,  was  load- 
ed with  6535  tons  of  general  cargo, 
and  underwent  extensive  bow  dam- 
age repairs. 

The  steamship  Tugela  has  a 
length  of  380  feet  with  a  beam  of 
52  feet  arid  displaced  approximately 
11,500  tons  v.'hen  she  entered  Dry- 
Dock  No.  2  with  a  draft  of  25  feet 
6  inches  foi-ward  and  25  feet  8 
inches  aft.  This  vessel  sustained 
her  damage  and  proceeded  to  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  whence  she 
went  to  Newport  News.  While  the 


vessel  was  at  Savannah,  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  ship  repair  sec- 
tion of  the  yard  surveyed  the  ves- 
sel and  agreed  with  representatives 
of  the  owners  and  underwriters  to 
bring  the  vessel  to  Newport  News 
and  effect  repairs  without  unload- 
ing the  cargo.  The  new  stern  frame 
was  of  cast  steel  obtained  from 
Penn  Steel  Casting  Company  in 
two  sections. 

Steamship  Eurana  has  a  length 
of  400  feet  and  a  beam  of  56  feet, 
and  displaced  approximately  11,700 
tons  when  she  entered  Dry  Dock 
No.  3  with  a  draft  of  22  feet  6 
inches  forward,  and  23  feet  2  inches 
aft.  This  vessel  was  in  collision  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  yard  for  survey.  After 
consulting  with  the  ship  repair  sec- 


tion of  this  yard  and  the  classifica- 
tion society  surveyor,  the  owners 
immediately  decided  to  dry-dock  the 
vessel  and  accurately  determine  the 
extent  of  the  damage.  After  survey- 
ing and  agreement  of  prices,  work 
was  immediately  started.  This  dam- 
age involved  29  new  shell  plates, 
three  plates  removed,  faired  and  re- 
placed, 13  plates  released,  faired  in 
place  and  refitted,  and  other  exten- 
sive internal  renewals  and  fairing. 
As  the  damage  to  the  vessel  was  in 
way  of  cargo,  a  small  amount  was 
shifted  and  watchmen  assured  safe- 
ty of  cargo  at  all  times. 

The   extensive   facilities    of    the 
Newport  News     Shipbuilding     and 
Dry   Dock  Company   are   generally 
known    in    most     shipping    circles. 
However,     docking     loaded     ships 
seems    to    be   a    last   consideration 
with  most  owners.  When  loaded  ves- 
sels have  been  docked  at  this  yard, 
every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
insure  a  considerable  safety  factor, 
particularly  as  regards  weight  per 
square   inch   on    supporting   blocks 
and   cribbing.   Whenever   a   loaded 
ship   is   docked,   the     owners     and 
classification  society  surveyors  are 
informed  in   detail  of  the  calcula- 
tions made,  and  the  extent  of  crib- 
bing. Their  approval  is  always  ob- 
tained before  the  vessel  is  docked. 
When  a  vessel  is   damaged  with 
her  holds  full  of  cargo,  it  is  not  only 
the   expense   of   unloading   and  re- 
loading cargo  that  the  underwriters 
(ultimately   the    owners)    face   un- 
less  the   vessel    is    docked    loaded, 
but  also  the  demurrage  on  an  idle 
ship    and   other   miscellaneous    ex- 
penses such  as  the  subsistence  of 
the  crew,  all  of  which  may  easily 
amount  to  10  per  cent  of  the  dam- 
age repairs.  Resort  is  often  made  to 
temporary  repairs  to  avoid  unload- 
ing  cargoes,   which    is   usually   an 
unnecessary  expense  when  graving 
docks  which  are  capable  of  docking 
most   loaded   vessels   are   available 
in  conjunction  with  other  facilities 
to  effect  prompt  permanent  repairs. 
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Todd  Unit  System  of  Pulverized  Fuel  Burning 
Demonstrates  Remarkable  Economies 


THE  steamship  West  Alsek  was 
the  first  vessel  to  make  a  trans- 
atlantic voyage  depending 
wholly  on  pulverized  coal;  this  voy- 
age beginning  and  ending  at  Balti- 
more, via  New  York,  Glasgow, 
Avonmouth,  and  Cardiff,  with  a 
total  steaming  mileage  of  7124 
miles  and  300  hours  in  port;  this 
voyage  ended  August  17,  1929. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  were  six  different  grades  of 
coal  bunkered  and  actually  burned 
on  this  voyage  and  that  test  experi- 
ments were  proceeding  with  these 
coals  for  much  of  the  elapsed  time; 
nevertheless  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  as  owner,  declares 
that  a  9  per  cent  increase  in  speed 
has  been  obtained  with  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  fuel  costs. 

Increasing  the  average  speed  9 
per  cent  required  an  increase  of 
20.2  per  cent  in  the  propeller  power. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  there 
was  sufficient  increase  in  the  boiler 
efficiency  to  provide  for  this  in- 
creased power  as  well  as  for  the 
additional  steam  used  by  the  coal 
pulverizing  machinery  and  still 
show  a  saving  in  cost  per  fuel  mile 
as  compared  to  this  ship's  best  pre- 
vious performance  as  a  hand  fired 
job. 


The  steamer  Tugcla  in  dry-dock  at  Newport 

News   for    a    new    stem    frame.    This   vessel 

was    dry-docked    while    loaded    with    6500 

tons  of  miscellaneous  freight. 


The    type    of    pulverizing     mills  of    $1421.97     based     on    American 

used  on  the  steamship  West  Alsek  prices  at  the  current  market, 

was  an  improvement  over  that  used  As  a  hand  fired  job  it  would  be 

at  the  navy  yard  tests  and  resulted  necessary  to  bunker  1-336.5  tons  of 

in  a  marked  saving  of  power  used  coal  for  this  steaming  time;   as  a 

to  drive  them.  On  the  first  voyage  pulverized  coal  burner  1266.6  tons 

it  was  found  that  only  1.94  per  cent  were     necessary,     or    a    saving    in 

of  the  total  power  was  used  for  this  weight  of  5.23  per  cent, 

purpose;  this  in    view  of  pulveriz-  In   addition   there  was   a   saving 

ing  six  different  grades  of  coal  is  of  20  per  cent   in  fire  room  crew 

well  worthy  of  note.  Jmd  the  earning  power  of  the  ship 

The  total  power  required  to  oper-  is   increased   by   reason    of    faster 

ate   the   mills,   elevators,   crushers,  time. 

screw  conveyor,  and  magnetic  sep-  The  coals  bunkered  and  actually 

arators   was   2.19   per   cent  of   the  burned  were: 

B.T.U.         Volatile  Ash 

Scotch,  standard  ship  bunkers,  at  Glasgow  11,675  24.85%  20.6  % 

Pcnn.  Bitum.  Slack,  at  New  York  13,350  30.3   %  13.55% 

W.  Va.  Bitum.  Slack,  at  Norfolk  14,100  25.35%  8.1   % 

Welsh-Smalls,  at  Cardiff  13,725  29.4  %  9.7  % 

Welsh-Smalls,   at  Cardiff  13,550  35.55%  8.5  % 

Semi  Anthracite  Duff,  at  Cardiff  14,600  12.35%  6.05% 

total   horse-power,   while  the  total  With  the  exception  of  the  Scotch 

steam  consumed  by  all     the     coal  standard     bunker    coal,     all    coals 

burning  gear  was  only  5.36  per  cent  were   slack   or   duff   grades   which 

of    the    total     evaporation     of     all  could  not  be  used  to  accomplish  the 

boilers.  given   economies   on   a   hand   fired 

As  a  hand  fired     iob     this     ship  J°?;, 

burned  464  pounds  of  coal  per  mile  The  above  comparisons  as  a  pul- 

with  a  speed  of  8.78  knots  and  1790  ver.zed  coal  burner  were  made  on 

indicated  horsepower.  The  coal  was  ^^^  basis  of  the  ship  s  performance 

run  of  mine  which  costs  $4.80  per  ^^^          J  T'.T  '^^'^"^*'°"^  <"■ 

ton  trimmed  in  the  bunker ;  the  cost  i'^'^'tl""^  '>"'=  *"  ^'^^^'^  <""  decreases 

per  mile  was  therefore  $0,994.  !"  efficiency  have  been  made  and 

it    becomes    self-evident    that    the 

As  a  pulverized  coal  burning  job  subsequent  voyages  will    show    an 

this  ship  burned  449  pounds  of  coal  increase  of  savings  above  those  set 

P""^  "o'l''^'*?'  t  'P^'^f  °i  ^-^^  ''"°*'  forth  when  experiments  of  various 

and    2250      md.cated     horsepower  kinds  do  not  interfere. 

The  coal  cost  $3-81  per  ton  trimmed  

in  the  bunker,  the  cost  per  mile  was  c       t.  i       •         im 

therefore  $0,763.  Pacific  Marine  Review 

To  accomplish    9.58   knots  as  a  Back  Numbers  Wanted 

hand  fired   job   would  require   583  Qne  of  our  valued  readers  is  vei-v 

pounds  per  mile  with  $4.80  coal  and  desirous   of   obtaining   the    follow- 

the  cost  per  mile  would  be  $1,249.  j^^  ^j^  numbers  of  Pacific  Marine 

The  actual  saving  in  cost  per  fuel  Review    to    make    complete    bound 

mile  is  shown  to  be  38.9  per  cent  volumes: 

when  the  ship  does  a  like  amount  1913:  June. 

of  work  burning  pulverized  coal  as  1914:  January,    April,    May,    July, 

compared  to  a  hand  fired  job.  September,    October,'  Decerti- 

The    steaming   distance   between  ber. 

New  York  to  Glasgow  and  Cardiff  1915:  March,  April,  September,  No- 

to  Baltimore  was  6319  miles;  as  a  vember,  December, 

hand   fired   job   at   8.78   knots   the  1916:  January  (2),  October,  Novem- 

time  would  be  719  hours;  as  a  pul-  ber,  December, 

verized  coal  job  the  time  was  659.5  1917:  January,  March,  November, 

hours,  or  a  saving  of  59.5  hours.  1918:  January,  June. 

As  a  hand  fired  job  and  at  8.78  Anyone  wishing  to  oblige  us  with 

knots  the  coal  for  the  above  steam-  these  volumes  kindly  address  Edi- 

ing  time  would  cost  $6,268.63;  as  a  torial  Department.  We  will  be  glad 

pulverized  coal  burner  at  9.58  knots  to  take  care  of  all  e.xpense  in  con- 

the  coal  cost  $4846.66,  or  a  saving  nection  with  obtaining  these  books. 
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Measuring  Speed  of  the  World's  Fastest  Liner 

Sal  Log  Equipment  is  Installed  on  Steamship  Bremen  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd 


PRESSURE  created  by  the  speed 
of  a  fluid  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the 
speed.  This  principle  is  well  estab- 
lished in  hydraulics  and  has  been 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  so-called 
Pitot-tubes  for  measuring  velocity 
of  fluids  in  pipes  or  streams.  Some 
years  back  the  SAL  Company  of 
Sweden  adapted  the  Pitot-tube  to 
the  measurement  of  the  speed  of 
ships  and  worked  out  a  very  ingeni- 
ous electrical  recording  device 
through  which  the  pressure  in  the 
tube  created  by  driving  it  through 
the  water  under  a  ship's  bottom  was 
converted  into  an  indication  of  the 
ship's  speed  in  knots  and  a  record 
of  the  distance  traveled. 

This  instrument  was  called  the 
SAL  log  and  it  has  been  in  constant 
use  for  10  years  or  more  in  most  of 
the  navies  of  the  world.  In  several 
United  States  cruisers  and  submar- 
ines the  SAL  log  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  for  seven  years  and  has 
given  absolute  satisfaction. 

As  used  in  the  navy,  these  logs 
are  somewhat  expensive  for  most 
merchant  marine  installations  and 


Remarkable  photograph  of  the  greyhound  of  the  Atlantic  making  29  knots. 


simply  pushed  out  by  the  new  one 
taking  its  place. 

SAL  logs  are  distributed  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Battlog  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York. 


The  Sal  log  and  speed  recording  de\ice 
installed  on  the  steamship  Bremen. 


the  SAL  Company  is  now  manufac- 
turing a  new  and  more  simple  type 
known  as  the  SAL-12  which  per- 
forms reliably  and  accurately  at 
much  lower  installation  costs. 

Our  illustrations  herewith  show 
this  new  type  as  installed  on  the 
Bremen,  fastest  passenger  liner  in 
the  world. 

The  Pitot-tube  on  these  instru- 
ments projects  12  inches  below  the 
ship's  bottom.  Should  this  tube  for 
any  reason  be  broken  or  bent  it  is 
replaced  by  a  spare  Pitot-tube  al- 
ways carried  on  the  ship.  The 
Pitot-tube  is  inserted  through  a 
sea-cock  and  can  be  easily  pulled  in 
if  desired.  If  bent,  the  old  tube  is 


The  Sharples-Westinghouse 
Oil  Centrifuge  and  Filter 

THE  largest  portable  combina- 
tion centrifuge  and  filter  press 
on  the  market  is  now  being  of- 
fered through  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. It  is  the  Sharpies  Combina- 
tion Portable  Super-centrifuge  and 
Filter  Press,  and  is  made  by  the 
Sharpies  Specialty  Company.  A 
Sharpies  super-centrifuge  is  com- 
bined with  Westinghouse  filter 
press  equipment  and  mounted  on  a 
truck.  The  following  advantages 
characterize  it: 

Thoroughly  cleans  1200  gallons 
of  oil  per  hour  continuously; 

Purification  is  complete  in  one 
operation ; 

Operation  is  simple  and  clean; 

Practically  no  oil  is  lost  in  hand- 
ling; 

Construction  is  sturdy  and  sim- 
ple; 

Maintenance  is  remarkably  low; 

Occupies  very  little  floor  space — 
only  a  space  54  inches  by  106 
inches;  and 

Can  be  easily  moved  from  place 
to  place. 

This  outfit  fills  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  large  amounts  of 
oil  to  clean  quickly  and  satisfac- 
torily. 
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Fathometer  Being  Installed  on  the  Motorships 
of  the  South  African  Dispatch  Line 


FOUR  motorships  of  the  South 
African  Dispatch  Line,  operat- 
ing out  of  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
ports  of  East  and  South  Africa,  are 
to  be  equipped  with  the  Fathometer 
by  the  Submarine  Signal  Corpora- 
tion. The  instrument  is  already  in 
use  on  the  motorship  West  Hon- 
aker;  and  installations  will  be  made 
as  quickly  as  is  practicable  on  the 
motorships  Crown  City,  West  Cus- 
seta,  and  the  West  Grama.  These 
installations  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  navigators  of  these  ships 
and  will  insure  safety  in  unfamiliar 
waters. 

The  Fathometer  gives  to  the  navi- 
gator a  reliable  and  a  practically 
instantaneous  indication  of  the 
exact  depth  of  water  under  his  keel. 
By  its  constant  use  he  can  get  a 
moving  picture  of  the  contour  of 
the  ocean  floor  under  his  vessel 
and  can  check  on  his  charts. 

Charts  are  not  always  correct; 
and  even  if  they  are  correct  on  one 
voyage,  they  may  be  incorrect  on 


the  ne.xt.  The  ocean  floor  is  not  a 
fixed  quantity,  but  a  decided  vari- 
able. The  attention  of  many  Pacific 
Ocean  navigators  has  been  directed 
to  this  fact  very  vividly  on  finding 
islands  where  clear,  deep  water 
was  indicated  on  their  charts.  The 
United  States  cruiser  Cleveland  re- 
cently sent  the  following  radio  mes- 
sage from  Pacific  Ocean  waters  off 
Central  America. 

"Sounding  taken  August  4  shows 
4U  fathoms  in  latitude  11:54  north 
and  longitude  86:36  west  near 
where  the  chart  shows  37  fathoms. 
Also  soundings  of  8^2  fathoms  in 
latitude  09.12  north  and  longitude 
84.51  west  where  the  chart  shows 
268  fathoms." 

The  Hydrographic  Office  has 
been  broadcasting  this  information 
to  warn  ship  masters;  and  that  is  a 
great  service.  But  these  two  sound- 
ings may  be  only  two  isolated  spots 
in  a  general  iinstable  situation.  One 
is  about  13  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua;  the  other  30  miles  off 


A  Sperry  gyro-stabilizer  and  the  group  of  experts  who  witnessed  its  factory  test  at  the 
South  Philadelphia  Works  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Sc  Manufacturing  Company.  This 
stabilizer  is  one  of  three  being  built  for  Westinghouse  for  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company, 
to  be  installed  in  three  large  yachts  now  building  at  The  Pusey  &  Jones  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton. Front  row,  left  to  right:  J.  O.  Hazzard,  A.  S.  Fisk.  A.  Schein  S.  Isenbeck,  A.  G. 
Spiegelhalter,  Jr.,  F.  P.  Hodgkinson,  Capt.  A.  L.  Blake.  Back  row:  W.  H.  Beattis,  L.  D. 
Howell,  Carl  Lamb,  K.  Arlemieff,  B.  Sunnstrom,  L.  Lu-.off,  Ccpt.  E.  Ande.-;cn,  and 
A.  Mason. 
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the  coast  of  Costa  Rica,  practically 
in  the  route  of  intercoastal  vessels. 
On  one,  the  chart  shows  222  feet 
and  the  soundings  37  feet;  on  the 
other  the  chart  shows  1608  feet  and 
the  soundings  51  feet. 

There  have  been  a  number  of 
strandings  recently  along  the  Cen- 
tral American  and  Mexican  coasts 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
Just  how  the  charts  compared  with 
soundings  at  points  where  these 
strandings  happened. 

Ships  equipped  with  the  Fatho- 
meter have  a  continuous  accurate 
check  on  any  chart  discrepancies 
and  are  able  to  navigate  with  as- 
sured safety  so  far  as  stranding  is 
concerned. 

C.  V.  Lane,  sales  engineer,  San 
Francisco,  is  distributor  for  the 
products  of  the  Submarine  Signal 
Corporation  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


A  New  and  Improved 
Lift  Truck 

THE  Footlift  is  a  new  type  of 
lift  truck  designed  and  built  by 
the  Lewis-Shepard  Company. 
This  truck  differs  in  many  respects 
from  the  usual  type  of  single  stroke 
hand  lift  truck.  Elevation  of  the 
load  is  obtained  by  the  operator 
stepping  on  a  lever  and  letting  his 
weight  do  the  work.  It  is  simple  in 
construction,  with  all  members  of 
heavy  duty  materials,  no  close  tol- 
erances, several  new  safety  fea- 
tures, and  a  vertical  release  check. 
Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the 
handle  is  used  only  for  steering  and 
hauling;  a  simple  twist  in  its  up- 
right position  prevents  it  from  fall- 
ing when  not  in  use.  An  important 
feature  is  that  the  handle  is  never 
connected  with  the  load.  So  there  is 
no  danger  of  a  disengaged  handle 
permitting  the  operator  to  fall  over 
backwards  when  pulling  on  the 
handle  to  elevate  the  load.  Prac- 
tically no  head  room  is  required  to 
elevate  the  load  —  the  operator 
stands  close  to  the  load  when  ele- 
vating it.  Tests  show  the  Footlift 
can  elevate  the  load  and  get  away 
in  almost  exactly  half  the  time  it 
takes  to  elevate  and  start  the  same 
load  with  other  single  stroke  lift 
trucks.  This  Footlift  is  believed 
by  the  Lewis-Shepard  Company  to 
be  the  most  important  improve- 
ment in  lift  trucks  ever  announced. 
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An  Improved  Kolster  Radio  Compass 


ATYPICAL  installation  of  the 
Kolster  radio  compass  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  In 
assembling  the  directional  antenna 
for  this  instrument  a  rectangular 
loop  frame  is  wound  with  several 
turns  of  special  radio  frequency 
cable  to  form  a  coil.  This  frame  is 
mounted  edgewise  on  a  vertical  hol- 
low shaft  which  extends  through 
a  suitable  housing  into  the  room  in 
which  the  receiver  is  located.  The 
shaft  and  its  frame  are  free  to  ro- 
tate and  are  supported  on  a  ball 
thrust  bearing  so  that  the  vertical 
center  line  of  the  shaft  runs 
through  the  center  of  a  compass 
card  supported  on  the  top  of  the  re- 
ceiver housing.  The  shaft  is  rotated 
to  any  desired  position  by  a  hand 
wheel.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft 
a  pair  of  sight  wires  are  stretched 
for  taking  readings  on  a  compass 
card,  an  azimuth  circle,  or  a  Sperry 
gyro-compass  repeater.  Thus  at  any 


Improved   standard   model   Kolster   radio 
compass  Type  AM  4490  C. 


time  the  angular  difference  be- 
tween the  radio  bearing  of  a  shore 
station  or  another  ship  and  the 
magnetic  north,  true  north  or  ship's 
direction  (depending  on  the  type  of 
installation)  may  be  read  directly. 

A  great  improvement  has  been 
added  recently  in  the  carefully  de- 
signed non-magnetic  housing  for 
the  coil  frame.  This  housing  is 
composed  of  a  bronze  tube  which 
carries  on  its  upper  end  a  cast 
bronze  circular  pan  having  a  ver- 
tical flange  on  its  outer  edge.  This 
flange  has  a  finished  inside  diam- 
eter of  23  inches.  A  seamless  cylin- 
der of  Bakelite  fitted  to  the  inside 
of  this  flange  carries  at  its  top  a 
cast  aluminum  cover.  Inside  this 
housing  the  loop  frame  is  car- 
ried on  ball-bearings  and  may 
be  spun  to  desired  position  entirely 
free  from  any  influence  of  wind, 
spray,  snow,  or  ice. 

Another  improvement  is  the  new 
dust  and  moisture  proof  collector 
system  located  .iust  under  the  loop. 
This  collector  system  conveys  the 
current  impulses  from  the  loop  to 
the  receiver. 

A  new  and  improved  automatic 
compensator  in  a  dust  proof  case  is 
installed  directly  under  the  hand- 
wheel.  The  Kolster  mechanical  com- 
pensator automatically  applies  a 
correction  determined  when  the  in- 
strument is  calibrated  and  thus,  by 
making  the  compass  direct  reading, 
eliminates  possible  errors  of  per- 
sonal equation. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  im- 
provement to  the  indicating  end  of 
the  Kolster  compass  is  the  so-called 
"Visual  Bearing  Unit."  A  small 
Neon  lamp  flashes  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  transmitting  station  and 
this  lamp  is  so  located  that  at  rela- 
tively short  distances  it  can  be  used 
to  indicate  accurately  the  true  bear- 
ing as  it  will  cease  to  glow  between 
two  readings  of  the  sight  wires,  the 
mean  of  which  will  give  the  correct 
indication.  By  this  means  a  reading 
accurate  within  2  degrees  can  be 
obtained  over  a  distance  of  25  miles. 
This  visual  indicator  possesses  sev- 
eral advantages  not  possible  with 
earphone  work.  For  example,  the 
navigating  officer  can  set  the  com- 
pass coil  at  such  an  angle  that  the 
signals  from  a  land  station  or  an- 
other ship  will  cause  the  lamp  to 
glow  the  moment  his  ship  comes 
into  a  dangerous  position.  Since 
this  lamp  when  glowing  is  visible 
from  any  position  on  the  bridge,  it 
is  evident  that  this  is  a  very  valu- 


Junior  model  Kolster  radio 
compass,  Type  AM-5000 

able  warning,  especially  as  its  flash 
will  warn  in  ample  time  to  take 
radio  bearings  and  act  to  avoid 
the  danger. 

Indirect  illumination  of  compass 
cai-d  and  of  turning  dial  make  for 
better  bearings  at  night.  A  new 
and  improved  balancing  system  in- 
sures greater  accuracy  by  giving 
sharper  minimums.  The  improved 
type  8-tube  receiver  has  a  circuit 
especially  designed  for  radio  com- 
pass work  and  an  induction  sup- 
pression circuit  so  tuned  that  it  is 
highly  responsive  to  signals  of  the 
800  cycle  range  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  noises. 

In  the  base  of  the  receiver  are 
compartments  for  head  phones  and 
for  batteries. 

Believing  that  radio  beacon  serv- 
ice should  be  made  available  for  all 
vessels,  large  and  small,  the  Fed- 
eral Telegraph  Company  has  devel- 
oped the  Type  AM-5000  Kolster 
radio  compass  which  is  an  accurate 
instrument,  specifically  designed 
for  smaller  vessels  where  space  is 
limited  and  where  the  cost  may  be 
an  important  factor. 

A  typical  installation  of  this  type 
is  illustrated  herewith.  The  coil  is 
wound  on  a  cylindrical  Bakelite 
frame  and,  as  illustrated,  is  mount- 
ed directly  on  the  receiver  case. 
This  arrangement  is  for  installa- 
tion in  wooden  cabins  or  deck 
houses.  In  a  steel  house  the  coil 
would  have  to  be  mounted  outside 
as  with  the  standard  type. 

Bearings  are  taken  with  this  type 
exactly  as  they  would  be  taken 
with  a  pelorus  on  fixed  visible  ob- 
jects. When  the  coil  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  incoming  radio  wave, 
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the  signal  fades  out  entirely  and 
this  position  of  silence  is  sharp 
and  critical  and  indicates  the  bear- 
ing with  great  clearness.  This  bear- 
ing is  that  of  the  sending  station 
with  respect  to  the  center  line  of 
the  ship  or  her  course. 

The  new  Kolster  radiocompass, 
both  in  the  standard  and  in  the 
smaller  type,    should    greatly    im- 


prove the   safety  of  navigation   in 
fog  infested  waters. 

The  Kolster  radio  compass  is  dis- 
tributed in  the  United  States  by  the 
Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, which  maintains  offices  and 
technical  staff  in  all  principal  ports 
and  is  prepared  to  render  valuable 
advisory  service  to  interested  ship- 
owners. 


Paracoil  Equipment  on  Steamship  Penn- 
sylvania Duplicates  that  of  Sister  Ship 


AN  interesting  side  light  on  the 
mechanical  equipment  of  the 
steamship  Pennsylvania  is  that 
the  Davis  Engineering  Corporation, 
which  furnished  the  equipment  for 
the  sister  ships  California  and  Vir- 
ginia, was  asked  to  duplicate  its 
order  of  Paracoil  equipment  for  the 
Pennsylvania. 

This  continued  selection  of  Para- 
coil equipment  resulted  not  only 
from  the  fact  that  the  equipment 
was  on  the  California  and  Virginia 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  Paracoil  equipment  has 
been  giving  satisfactory  results  on 
such  vessels  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  as  the 
Mantauk,  Montana,  Mongolia,  and 
Manchuria. 

Among  the  more  important  Para- 
coil equipment  furnished  by  the 
Davis  Engineering  Corporation  for 
the  Pennsylvania  is  the  Improved 
Paracoil  Feed  Water  Heater.  This 
improved  type  has  points  of  super- 
iority over  old  style  feed  water 
heaters.  Coils  are  of  the  flat  spiral 
type  and  connection  of  the  coils  to 
the  manifolds  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  composition  union  connec- 
tions free  from  brazing.  The  mani- 
folds themselves  form  a  part  of  the 
heater  shell  which  is  of  cast  iron. 
The  coils  are  installed  just  like  the 
shelves  of  a  closet;  when  the  heater 
door  is  unbolted  the  coil  joints  are 
readily  visible  in  two  vertical  rows 
just  inside  the  door.  The  coil  joints 
of  any  coil  may  then  be  loosened  and 
that  one  removed  without  disturb- 
ing the  connections  of  any  other 
coil.  This  is  a  convenience  not  avail- 
able in  any  other  feed  water  heater 
now  on  the  market. 

Each  coil  itself  is  of  copper,  held 
in  shape  by  copper-faced  bars  bolt- 
ed together.  These  bars  rest  on  a 
supporting  coil  ladder  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  wearing 
of  coils  and  still  provide  adequate 
support. 

The  arrangement  of  the  coil  sur- 
face  makes   this   heater   extremely 
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EXHAUST  STEAM  OUTllT 


The  improved  Paracoil  feed  wate 
shown  in  sectional  elevatio 


compact.  There  is  no  waste  space 
within  the  shell  and,  although 
heater  shells  are  of  cast  iron,  the 
heaters  in  large  sizes  weigh  less 
than  steel  shell  heaters  of  equal 
capacity.  The  cast  iron  shell  adds 
many  years  to  the  heater's  life. 

Three  heaters  are  installed  in 
the  Pennsylvania.  Two  of  these 
heaters  operate  parallel  with  low 
pressure  steam  in  the  shell.  The 
third  heater  operates  in  series  with 
the  other  two  and  receives  steam 
at  a  higher  pressure  in  the  shell. 
Steam  is  bled  from  the  turbines  and 
is  supplemented  with  exhaust  steam 
from  the  auxiliaries. 

The  boiler  feed  water  passes 
through  the  heater  coils  and  is 
heated  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  in  each 
heater.  As  the  steam  pressure  is  in- 
creased in  the  second  stage  heater, 
a  much  higher  than  ordinary  boiler 
feed  temperature  is  obtained.  Boil- 
er feed  temperatures  of  300  degrees 
are  easily  obtained  by  this  method 
of  heating.  AVith  a  fuel  saving  of  1 
per  cent,  for  each  11  degrees  temper- 
ature rise  in  feed  water,  a  saving  of 
over   18   per   cent,   of   fuel   results 


above  a  hot  well  temperature  of  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Paracoil  evaporators  are  also  in- 
stalled. The  plant  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania is  capable  of  delivering  150 
tons  of  distilled  water  per  day.  A 
cast  iron  shell  and  a  hinged  cast  iron 
door  form  the  main  body.  Manifolds 
of  bronze  are  of  the  arc  type  bolted 
to  the  door  in  such  manner  that 
the  entire  heating  element  may  be 
swung  free  from  the  interior  for 
inspection  or  repair.  No  special 
handling  tools  are  required  as  the 
door  swings  on  outside  hinges, 
which  may  be  readily  oiled  and  do 
not  become  clogged  with  salt  scale. 
There  are  no  integral  rollers  or 
tracks  as  on  other  devices  which 
make  evaporators  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. 

Vapor  from  the  evaporators  is  let 
to  the  condenser  for  extra  feed 
make-up  and  to  the  distillers  for  re- 
serve storage  water  and  drinking 
water  supplies. 

The  distillers  are  also  Paracoil 
equipment  and  are  of  the  steel  shell 
vertical,  spiral  coil  type.  The  steel 
shells  are  provided  with  large  doors 
to  permit  of  easy  access  to  the  inter- 
iors. Coils  are  of  copper,  tinned  to 
prevent  contamination  of  the  fresh 
water  supply,  and  are  suspended 
between   manifolds. 

An  interesting  fact  about  Para- 
coil equipment  is  the  use  of  stand- 
ard threads  throughout.  Ordinary 
pipe  caps  may  be  used  for  blanking 
off-coil  connections.  This  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  operator  faced  by 
an  emergency  at  sea. 

Many  years  of  experience  in  the 
design  of  marine  equipment  have 
impressed  the  engineers  of  the 
Davis  Engineering  Corporation  with 
the  importance  of  simplicity;  and 
standards  have  been  maintained 
throughout  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  operator. 

Paracoil  clean  steam  generators 
on  the  Pennsylvania  provide  pure 
steam  for  galley  cookers.  Lubricat- 
ing oil  to  the  purifiers  is  heated  in 
Paracoil  oil  heaters. 


Hyde  Steering  Gear  for  U.  S, 
Transport  U»S.  Grant 


THE  Hyde  Windlass  Company 
was  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  steering  gear  for  the  U.  S. 
Army  transport  U.  S.  Grant  which 
is  scheduled  for  extensive  recondi- 
tioning in  the  near  future. 

This  steering  gear  is  of  the  hydro- 
electric type.  It  will  have  two  hy- 
draulic cylinders  with  15-inch  diam- 
eter rams  directly  connected  to 
tiller  on  a  14-inch  rudder  stock.  The 
rams  are  actuated  by  an  electrically 
driven  Waterbury  pump.  This  pump 
is  fitted  with  a  control  cylinder 
which  prevents  any  overload  on  the 
motor  due  to  sudden  shocks  on  the 
rudder.  The  motor  is  a  25-horse- 
power  drip-proof  type  and  drives 
the  pump  continuously  in  one  direc- 
tion. This  gear  operates  with  a 
hydraulic  pressure  of  800  pounds 
per  square  inch  at  the  hardover 
position. 

A  spare  pumping  set  consisting 
of  25-horsepower  motor  and  Water- 
bury  pump  will  be  furnished. 

The  gear  is  controlled  from  the 
pilot  house  by  a  Brown  hydraulic 
telemotor.  The  stand  in  the  pilot 
house  is  to  have  an  extension  shaft 
to  a  stand  on  top  of  the  pilot  house. 
There  will  be  a  trick  wheel  located 
in  the  steering  room  for  operating 
the  steering  gear  electrically  should 
the  telemotor  fail.  An  extension 
shaft  will  be  led  from  this  trick 
wheel  to  a  stand  on  the  upper  deck 
aft  for  emergency  steering. 

A  further  safeguard  is  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  form  of  a  hand  gear. 
Two  6-foot  hand  wheels  will  be  lo- 
cated on  the  upper  deck  aft  con- 
nected by  a  shafting  and  gears  to  a 
gear  reduction  stand  in  the  steering 
room,  this  stand  containing  worm 
and  open  gearing  connected 
through   a  quadrant  bolted  to  the 


main  tiller. 

The  Sperry  steering  control  will 
be  connected  to  the  steering  gear 
directly  at  the  trick  wheel  stand 
for  automatic  steering. 

The  steering  gear  will  be  the  lat- 
est development  of  the  Hyde  Wind- 
lass Co.  and  is  the  most  efficient 
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steering  device  obtainable.  The 
Hyde  Windlass  Co.  furnished  simi- 
lar gears  of  the  4-cylinder  type  for 
the  California,  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania of  the  Panama  Pacific 
Line. 

C.  V.  Lane  is  the  Pacific  Coast 
representative  of  the  Hyde  Wind- 
lass Co.  with  offices  at  1006  Bal- 
four Building,  San  Francisco,  and 
was  instrumental  in  the  placing  of 
this  order. 


Trade  Literature 


Cooper- Bessemer  Corporation, 

with  headquarters  in  Mount  Ver- 
non, Ohio,  has  just  issued  a  bulletin 
describing  its  new  and  greatly  im- 
proved Cooper  Type-80  gas  engine 
compressor.  This  is  a  19-page  book- 
let printed  in  clear  type  on  high 
grade  coated  paper  —  permitting 
clear  illustrations  of  the  various 
features  of  the  design  and  work- 
manship embodied  in  Type-80  gas 
engines  and  compressors. 


machinery  of  the  Triumph  and  De- 
fiance, an  analysis  of  the  determin- 
ing factors  which  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  diesel-electric  drive  for 
these  ships.  There  is  included  a  list 
of  the  Westinghouse  Diesel  electric 
marine  installations,  containing 
practically  every  type  of  merchant 
vessel,  including  yachts,  ferries, 
dredges,  tankers,  tugs,  towboats, 
cargo  vessels,  a  fireboat,  and  a  sur- 
vey ship. 


The  Cargo  Ship  of  Today.  This 
is  the  title  of  a  special  publication 
in  leaflet  form  just  published  by 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.  covering  Westing- 
house diesel-electric  drive  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Shipping  Board  freight- 
ers Triumph  and  Defiance  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  has  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  that  the  day  of  the  slow 
"freighter  is  past.  Shippers  of  ocean 
freight  are  now  demanding  speed 
in  the  transport  of  their  merchan- 
dise, and  ship  owners  are  answering 
that  demand  with  express  cargo 
carriers  of  13  to  15  knots. 

This  special  publication  contains, 
in  addition  to  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  propelling  and  auxiliary 


International  Nickel  Co.,  Inc.,  67 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished a  leaflet  on  the  subject  of 
Nickel  Cast  Iron — Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. This  is  a  technical  treatment 
of  the  subject  and  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  manufacturers  using 
nickel  cast  iron.  It  is  for  free  dis- 
tribution. 


Foster  Valves  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  very  fine  catalog  just  issued  by 
the  Foster  Engineering  Company  of 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  Catalog,  which  is  No.  60,  con- 
tains about  100  pages  of  clear,  con- 
cise descriptive  matter  and  dimen- 
sions, graphs,  diagrams,  etc.,  of  the 
line  of  valves  and  other  engineering 
specialties  carried  by  this  com- 
pany. 


The  new  suction  dredge  Pitts- 
burgh. This  dredge  hull,  built  of 
steel  at  the  Staten  Island  plant  of 
United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  is  162 
feet  long,  44  feet  wide,  and  15 
feet  deep.  The  cutter  ladder  and 
most  of  the  dredging  machinery 
ed  from  the  old  wood- 
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in  February  and  the  di 


was    laid 

edge  was 


the    Atlantic,    Gulf    & 
Pacific  Co.,  in  August. 
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The  Foster  Engineering  Company 
has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
supplying  valves  for  almost  half  a 
century  and  the  company  has  ever 
kept  to  the  fore  in  its  plant  and 
equipment  for  modern  practice  in 
engineering.  Copies  of  the  catalog 
may  be  obtained  on  request. 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company  is  distrib- 
uting leaflet  DMF-5182  entitled. 
Modern  Auxiliary  Power  and  Light- 
ing Equipment.  This  describes  the 
newest  class  of  Westinghouse  tur- 
bine-generator equipment  for  sup- 
plying auxiliary  power  for  lighting 
and  other  purposes  on  shipboard. 
Besides  general  descriptive  mater- 
ial, the  folder  contains  approximate 
dimensions  and  weights  of  the  unit.s 
and  a  general  description  on  heat 
balance  arrangment.  The  leaflet  is 
illustrated  with  several  photographs 
of  different  sizes  of  turbine-gener- 
ator units. 


by  hot  or  cold  water,  mechanically 
strong,  an  excellent  dielectric,  it  is 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
large  number  of  machined  and 
punched  parts,  such  as  rods,  tubes, 
bars,  and  many  special  sizes  and 
shapes. 

General  Electric  Company  has 
also  the  following  new  catalog 
sheets  for  distribution: 

GEA-83A.  Enclosed  magnetic  re- 
versing switches  for  alternating 
current; 

GEA-1157.  G-E  Strip  heaters; 

GEA-380-A.  G-E  Helicoil  sheath- 
wire  heating  units; 

GEA-1152.  G-E  Synchronous  mo- 
tors for  pumping; 

GEA-181B.  A-c.  Enclosed  magnet- 
ic switches  for  alternating-current 
motors; 

GEA-1150.  G-E  Electric  heating 
Equipment  for  electrotype-metal 
furnaces; 

GEA-104A.  G-E  Cartridge-t  y  p  e 
electric  heating  units. 


General  Electric  Company,  Sche- 
nectady. N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  very  at- 
tractive leaflet  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing Textolite  Laminated.  This 
product  is  composed  of  paper  or 
cloth  treated  with  synthetic  resin 
and  cured  and  compressed  in  pow- 
erful presses.  Its  properties  are  re- 
markable, according  to  the  leaflet. 
Heat-resisting  and  infusible  to  the 
carbonization  point,  insoluble  in 
practically  all  solvents,  unaffected 


Grid-glow   Demonstration   Set   is 

the  title  of  Leaflet  20437,  just  re- 
leased by  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company. 
This  4-page  folder  describes  the 
novel  demonstration  set  involving 
the  grid-glow  tube,  which  can  be 
used  to  operate  almost  any  type  of 
display  or  exhibit  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. A  wave  of  the  hand  over  the 
grid-glow  tube  operates  the  relay 
which  controls  the  operation  of  the 


The  famous  United  States  cruiser  Olympia,  pictured  above,  has  been  recently  brought 
into  the  limelight  on  account  of  the  proposal  to  scrap  her  along  with  several  old  ships  of 
the  navy.  The  Olympia  was  built  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  and  at  her 
trials  won  the  speed  pennant  for  United  Slates  naval  vessels  at  that  time,  and  incidentally 
brought  a  handsome  bonus  to  her  builders.  She  was  Dewey's  flagship  at  Manila  Bay,  and 
a  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  preser^■e  her  as  a  naval  museum  at  Washington,  D.C.  Failing 
in  this,  it  is  nmiored  that  her  godmother,  the  City  of  Olympia,  Washington,  may  secure 
her  and  preserve  her  as  an  attraction  on  the  waterfront  in  the  same  way  that  Portland, 
Oregon,  is  taking  care  of  that  other  Spanish  War  veteran,  the  battleship  Oregon. 
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apparatus  being  displayed.  Some 
of  the  many  applications  of  this 
advertising  medium  are  starting 
electric  fans,  lighting  electric 
lights,  sounding  electric  bells,  turn- 
ing on  radio  receiving  sets,  and 
controlling  show  window  lights  and 
mechanical  displays. 

Illustrations  of  several  of  the  ap- 
plications of  the  grid-glow  set  are 
shown  in  the  leaflet  together  with  a 
wiring  diagram  of  a  typical  instal- 
lation. An  explanation  of  the  equip- 
ment and  a  table  of  weights  and 
dimensions  of  the  parts  are  in- 
cluded. 

Few  companies  are  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  daily  financial  re- 
port and  a  current  review  of  activi- 
ties, and  Reports  for  Executive 
Control,  the  latest  publication  of 
the  Policyholders  Service  Bureau 
of  the  Metropolitain  Life  Insurance 
Company,  describes  the  standard 
daily  reports  employed  by  fourteen 
prominent  organizations  represent- 
ing a  wide  range  of  industry. 

The  study  points  out  how  pro- 
gressive and  outstanding  companies 
have  met  the  problem  of  executive 
control  by  supplying  essential  in- 
formation in  an  attractive  and  eas- 
ily assimilable  manner.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  forms  and  graphs  used  in 
this  connection. 

Copies  of  "Reports  for  Executive 
Control"  may  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing the  Policyholders  Service 
Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  One  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 


Trade  Note 

C.  V.  Lane,  San  Francisco,  sales 
engineer  for  marine  and  industrial 
equipment,  reports  that  he  has  ar- 
ranged contracts  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  Transport  Service  for  equip- 
ment to  be  installed  on  the  trans- 
port U.  S.  Grant  as  follows: 

Hyde  electric-hydraulic  steering 
gear  complete,  as  described  in  a  se- 
parate article  in  this  issue. 

Two  14-  by  14-  by  18-inch  vertical 
duplex  lubricating  oil  transfer 
pumps  manufactured  by  the  Dean 
Brothers  Company  of  Indianapolis. 

Twelve  double-frame  and  eight 
single-frame  Welin  mechanical  dav- 
its for  handling  nested  28-foot  Lun- 
din  lifeboats,  together  with  com- 
plete equipment  and  accessories  to 
enable  all  boats  to  be  lowered  sim- 
ultaneously. This  equipment  in- 
cludes 14  sets  of  Welin  automatic 
chocks. 
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Organkation  and  Trade  Notes 


De  Laval-Bauer  Wach  Combination 


THE  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine 
Company  of  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey, builders  of  geared  steam 
turbines  for  numerous  well-known 
vessels  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  navy,  has  taken  a  lic- 
ense to  manufacture  under  the 
American  Bauer-Wach  patents. 

These  patents  cover  the  use  of  ex- 
haust turbines  and  gears  to  utilize 
the  exhaust  from  reciprocating  en- 
gines, thereby  developing  and 
transferring  to  the  same  shaft  20 
to  25  per  cent  more  power  from  heat 
otherwise  wasted,  as  the  turbine  is 
more  efficient  at  low  pressures,  and 
can  use  the  greater  volumes  to 
which  the  steam  expands  under 
high  vacuum. 

The  fuel  consumption  of  present 
existing  plants  can  be  reduced  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  or  an  increase  of 
power  obtained  as  high  as  25  per 
cent. 

This  system  also  has  the  advan- 
tage that  the  turbine  alone  can  pro- 
pel the  vessel  at  60  per  cent  of  full 
speed  if  the  engine  becomes  dis- 
abled. 

While  the  first  installation  of 
the  Bauer-Wach  system  was  made 
less  than  three  years  ago,  it  has 
been  successfully  applied  up  to  the 
present  time  in  over  135  vessels 
with    a   total    horsepower    of    over 


In  the  interests  of  building  up  a 
complete  marine  electrical  service, 
the  San  Francisco  branch  of  Chas. 
Cory  &  Son  is  taking  on  some  addi- 
tional lines  as  representatives  of 
national  manufacturers.  In  this 
connection  Arley  Cheadle,  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  the  marine  de- 
partment of  the  National  Battery 
Company,  manufacturers  of  cus- 
tombuilt  marine  batteries,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Chas. 
Cory  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  San  Francisco 
and  northern  California  sales  rep- 
resentatives. 

This  battery  will  be  installed  on 
the  new  palatial  diesel  yacht  now 
building  at  the  Long  Beach  yard  of 
the  Craig  Shipbuilding  Company 
for  John  Barrymore. 

Custombuilt  batteries  are  now 
handled  in  all  major  Pacific  Coast 
ports  by:  Gordon  &  Belyea  Co.,  Ltd., 


Dr.  Gustav  Bauer,  the  inventor  of  the 
Bauer-Wach  system  of  exhaust  turbines 
and  the  designer  of  the  geared  turbine 
propulsion  machinery  for  the  North 
German  Lloyd's  Atlantic  flyers  Bremen 
and  Europa, 

500,000.  Dr.  Gustav  Bauer,  whose 
name  it  bears,  is  the  engineer  re- 
sponsible for  the  machinery  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Brem- 
en, holder  of  all  Atlantic  records 
for  speed. 


3an  Francisco  Branch  of  Chas.  Cory  &  Son,  Inc 
Expanding  into  New  Lines  and  New  Quarters 


I  home  of  Chas.  Cory  Si  Son,  Inc 
Francisco. 


NDER  the  efficient 
leadership  of  J.  M. 
Lalor,  Pacific  Coast 
manager,  the  San  Francis- 
co branch  of  Chas.  Cory  & 
Son,  Inc.,  has  witnessed 
considerable  expansion. 

The  offices,  warehouse, 
and  service  bureau  have 
recently  been  moved  from 
No.  ll"  Mission  Street  to 
the  new  and  commodious 
building  at  224-232  Spear 
Street,  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration. Here  Chas.  Cory  & 
Son  will  be  in  a  position 
to  give  excellent  service  in 
spare  parts,  repairs,  and 
new  installations. 
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J.  M.  Lalor,  the  efficient  and  popular 

manager  of   the   San   Francisco   branch 

of  Chas.  Cory  Si.  Son,  Inc. 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia;  Elec- 
tric Appliance  Company,  Belling- 
ham;  Sunde  &  d'Evers  and  the  Mar- 
ine Electric  Shop,  Seattle  and  Ta- 
coma;  Beebe  &  Co.,  Portland  and 
Astoria;  Marine  Engineering  and 
Supply  Co.,  Wilmington;  and  Roger 
Clark  Co.,  San  Pedro. 
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Sdiled  by  JAMES  A.  QUI N BY 


Pacific  Coast  Shippers  Ought  to  Take  Advantage  of  the  Contract 
Form  of  Coverage 


Joe  Goc 
Bill  Judi 
And  so 


ion  says  I  stole  hi 
I've  built  me  up 


*UE  to  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  carriage 
by  water  to  and  from 
Pacific  Coast  manufactur- 
ing and  shipping  firms 
during  the  past  few  years, 
there  still  exists  a  consid- 
erable number  of  shippers 
to  whom  the  advantage  of 
the  open  or  contract  form 
of  policy  is  unknown. 
These  shippers  are  famil- 
iar with  other  forms  of 
insui-ance  such  as  fire  and 
life  policies  and  often  fall 
into  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  marine  coverage 
must  be  specificallyplaced 
voyage  by  voyage.  In  the  early  days  of  ocean  voyages, 
it  was  customary  and  even  necessary  that  insurance 
upon  water-borne  goods  be  placed  under  voyage  poli- 
cies. Commerce  had  not  acquired  the  status  of  a  con- 
tinuous performance  and  merchants  of  that  day  seldom 
had  more  than  one  or  two  cargoes  afloat  at  the  same 
time.  As  ocean  transportation  progressed,  the  identity 
of  the   particular  shipment  or  particular  voyage  was 


Second  Thouglit 


itomers,  Tom  Eggers  cuts 
i  girl,  but  Bill  prevaricates, 
a  set  of  vitriolic  hates. 


1  and  all  the 


I  have  written  them  some  letters  panning  the 

tribe. 
How  I  glory  in  those  letters,  in  their  biting  thrust  and  jibe, 
They  arc  models  of  invective — perfect  gems  of  diatribe. 

I've  written  all  those  letters — but  I'll  tear  them  up  tonight. 
The  spoken  word's  forgotten  when  the  speaker's  out  of  sight, 
annot  forgive  the  things  that  other  people  write. 
J.  A,  Q. 


But 


the  contract.  If  a  foreign 
business  connection  ships 
him  goods  and  fails  to  in- 
sure them  or  if  a  consig- 
nee of  some  of  his  previous 
shipments  i-eturns  certain 
items  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  cover  them,  he 
may  declare  such  over- 
looked items  under  his 
open  policy. 

Duties  of  the  Policy 

Holder 
The  fact  that  complete 
coverage  is  so  easy  under 
this  convenient  form  of 
insurance  should  lead 
every  Pacific  Coast  manu- 
facturer or  shipper  to  employ  it.  The  benefits  of  the 
open  policy  are  obvious,  but  the  assured,  in  order  to 
obtain  these  benefits,  has  the  definite  duty  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  contract;  namely,  to  declare  and  pay  a 
premium  upon  each  and  every  shipment  which  may  be 
at  risk.  The  fact  that  no  careful  check  is  kept  by  under- 
writers on  shipments  made  and  received  by  their  open 
policy  holders  leads  many  such  policy  holders  to  habits 


of  the   particular  shipment  or  particulai-  voyag     wa        ^-  -       --      ^^  ^  --J-.J^  ,^l,  a  Reputable  firm  in 
merged  >"  the  general  conduct  of  t^e  l."^'"f/  ''.e"        »  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^  underwriter  by  failing  to  de 


so  that  today  the  average  shipper  is  seldom  in  a  posi 
tion  to  tell  the  exact  location  of  ocean  shipments  in 
which  he  is  interested.  He  may  know  that  a  certain 
shipment  left  a  certain  point  at  a  certain  time,  but  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  transshipment  or  rail  shipnient 
he  is  totally  in  the  dark,  and  if  goods  are  returned  to 
him  or  shipped  from  a  foreign  port  for  his  account  his 


tentionally  defrauds  an  underwriter  by  failing  to  de- 
clare goods  which  have  arrived  safely,  but  items 
are  often  overlooked  by  subordinates.  If  a  shipment  of 
goods  arrives  safely  the  shipping  clerk  or  assistant 
traffic  manager  is  tempted  to  save  money  for  his  firm 
and  labor  for  himself  by  neglecting  to  declare  it.  Such 
practice  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  underwriter  but  may 


£=;srziSz^;^L=«  =s£E^-=^;=i^^ 


to  enable  him  properly  to  place  insurance  bit  by  bit  on 
the  separate  consignments. 

To  meet  this  situation  and  to  afford  owners  a  proper 
type  of  protection,  marine  underwriters  have  evolved 
the  open  or  contract  form  of  cargo  policy.  In  this  coun- 
try, such  a  form  of  policy  is  a  contract  between  the 
insurer  and  the  assured  whereby  the  latter  agrees  to 
declare  each  and  every  shipment  which  may  move  by 
water  for  his  account,  and  the  underwriter  on  his  part 
agrees  to  hold  such  shipments  covered  against  speci- 
fied perils  at  a  specified  rate,  even  though  the  declara- 
tions may  come  in  after  the  carrying  vessel  has  arrived 
at  destination  or  after  damage  has  been  ascertained. 
Under  such  a  policy,  the  cargo  owner  may  rest  assured 
that  he  is  covered  against  all  contingencies  named  m 


in  case  of  serious  loss.  An  underwriter  who  is  able  to 
show  that  his  assured  has  repeatedly  failed  to  declare 
shipments  as  required  by  the  policy  may  well  decline 
to  pay  a  serious  loss  upon  a  shipment  which  is  declared. 
Every  vessel  upon  which  a  general  average  is  de- 
clared or  whose  manifest  is  subject  to  scrutiny  for  other 
reasons  discloses  numerous  items  of  cargo  which  are 
uninsured.  In  the  recent  San  Juan  and  Virginia  cases, 
shipment  after  shipment  consigned  to  or  shipped  by 
reputable  concerns,  who  are  known  to  have  open  poli- 
cies, were  not  the  subject  of  claim  under  those  policies. 
The  inference  is  obvious  that  such  items  are  carelessly 
left  uninsured  and  their  owners,  fearing  the  discovery  of 
a  continual  practice  in  this  connection,  failed  to  make 
claim  for  the  loss.  Underwriting  offices  should  make 
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a  careful  check  of  all  cases  in  which  the  manifest  of 
■  intercoastal  or  coastwise  vessels  comes  to  their  atten- 
tion and  educate  their  clients  to  the  necessity  of  living 
up  to  the  conditions  of  their  open  policy. 

The  Come«»o]ii  Game 

<*r  I  '<HE  majority  of  men,"  said  Mort  Evans, "make 
I  a  strenuous"  effort  to  be  honest.  I've  been  writ- 
■^  ing  marine  insurance  for  twenty  years,  and  I've 
met  my  share  of  bunko  men  and  bum  risks— like  that 
time  the  fellow  put  one  trunk  inside  the  other  and 
claimed  a  loss,  remember?  But  taking  it  by  and  large, 
the  business  is  fairly  honest." 

"That  is,  so  far  as  your  customers  are  concerned." 
The  second  voice  issued  from  a  barricade  of  legal  vol- 
umes kept  on  the  edge  of  a  desk  to  impress  clients,  and 
belonged  to  Dan  Wheeler,  the  rotund,  curly-haired  ad- 
miralty attorney  who  had  labored  for  years  to  attain 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best-humored  man  on  Cali- 
fornia Street. 

"I  mean  so  far  as  our  business  generally  is  con- 
cerned." The  underwriter  was  serious.  "People  poke  fun 
at  your  profession  and  mine — we  are  lampooned  as 
grasping  tricksters — when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  prob- 
ably run  into  less  double-dealing  than  most  people." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Wheeler,  laying  down  the 
sport  page  he  had  been  reading  behind  the  ponderous 
cover  of  the  Federal  Code.  "A  flock  of  sure-thing  dead- 
beats  have  tried  to  crash  my  gate.  There  was  the  bird 
who  was  going  to  put  my  name  in  'Who's  Who.'  He 
got  twenty-three  dollars  of  the  money  I  worked  hard 
to  earn  from  you,  and  now  I  learn  that  they've  got  him 
in  jail,  and  there  never  was  any  book  at  all,  and  I'm 
faced  with  the  knowledge  that  my  name  and  picture 
will  never  shine  forth  among  the  elect.  Think  of  it  !" 

"Yeah.  They  tried  that  one  on  me,  too,  but  I  didn't 
fall  for  it,"  said  the  underwriter  dryly. 

"And  then  there  was  the  prosperous  looking  chap  who 
called  up,  made  an  appointment,  and  sent  in  his  card, 
last  fall.  Card  read  'Josiah  Evans.'  Old  stuff,  of 
course.  A  relative  of  mine,  and  all  that.  Came  from 
Cleveland,  and  his  draft  hadn't  arrived,  and  could  I 
cash  a  small  check  for  him  to  tide  him  over  the  week- 
end. The  worst  of  it  was,  he  knew  my  real  relatives, 
knew  'em  literally  like  a  book.  I  found  out  later  that 
some  fool  had  written  a  book  about  my  family,  and  this 
bozo  had  probably  learned  it  by  heart.  Anyway,  I  cashed 
his  elastic  check  for  ten  dollars.  As  he  went  out  the 
door,  I  said,  'By  the  way,  what  business  are  you  in?' 
and  he  answered  'The  steel  business' — but  he   didn't 


spell  it  for  me." 

"But  all  those  things  are  entirely  aside  and  apart 
from  your  business,"  said  Mort. 

"I  don't  care."  The  lawyer  ruffled  his  curly  hair  and 
threw  up  his  nervous  hands  in  a  gesture  of  finality. 
"I'm  through.  I  don't  trust  any  of  'em.  Do  you  know  that 
lawyers  predominate  on  every  sucker  list  in  the  country 
and  bankers  come  second?  It's  because  of  our  trusting 
disposition.  But  never  again  for  me, — I'm  through." 

The  telephone  at  his  elbow  put  a  period  to  this  dec- 
laration of  independence,  and  Dan  lifted  the  receiver. 

"Who  is  it  .  .  .  Oh,  a  seaman,  eh?  .  .  .  Well  send  him 
in."  He  turned  to  his  visitor.  "Don't  go  Mort.  This  bird 
probably  won't  take  up  much  of  my  time.  Seamen's 
cases  are  always  good  cases,  you  know.  Sailors  are 
wards  of  the  Federal  Court,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Far  be  it  from  little  Danny  to  turn  away  a  nice  fat 
contingent  fee." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  perfect  type  of  the  American 
seaman  stood  framed  in  the  opening.  Quietly,  but  un- 
comfortably dressed  in  his  shore  clothes,  he  shifted 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  his  patient  brown  eyes 
scrutinizing  the  faces  of  the  men  before  him. 

"Which  is  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  lawyer?"  he  asked. 
Wheeler  admitted  the  indictment. 

"I  was  sent  here  by  Captain  Olsen,"  the  man  went  on. 
"He  told  me  you  are  a  good  lawyer  and  a  friend  of  the 
sailor  man." 

"Oh  yes,"  Wheeler  waved  the  man  to  a  chair,  "And 
er,  which  Captain  Olsen  was  it?" 
"Captain  Ole  Olsen." 

"Oh  yes — ah — and  which — But  never  mind.  What  can 
I  do  for  you." 

The  man  unfolded  his  story.  He  had  signed  on  the 
Karney  liner  Noritta  at  Tampa,  and  upon  reaching  San 
Francisco  had  been  kicked  off  the  ship  for  no  cause 
whatever,  by  a  drunken  master  who  refused  to  pay  him 
his  back  wages.  A  perfect  case  for  penalty  recovery  of 
double  wages,  if  there  ever  was  one. 
"Have  you  any  witnesses?"  asked  Dan. 
"Yes  sir."  The  man  shifted  his  cap  in  his  fingers.  "The 
trouble  is,  my  two  shipmates  who  saw  the  whole  thing 
went  to  their  home  in  Eureka  yesterday  and  I  don't 
know  where  they'll  go  from  there.  Seafarin'  men,  you 
know — ." 

Wheeler  was  all  action  at  once.  "We  must  have  them 
down  here,"  he  said.  "We'll  wire  them  to  come  down, 
and  then  we'll  file  suit  and  take  their  depositions, 
and — " 

"But  they  can't  get  down  here,"  said  the  sailor.  "They 
haven't  any  money.  Y'ou  see,  they  were  kicked  off  the 
ship  too." 
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"What?"  said  Dan.  "Two  more  cases?  Well  now,  we'll 
have  to  see  what  can  be  done  about  this.  How  much 
would  they  need?" 

A  gleam  came  into  the  brown  eyes  of  the  sailor. 
"Only  about  ten  dollars,"  he  said  eagerly. 
Just  at  this  point  Dan  happened  to  glance  at  Mort 
Evans.  The  underwriter  was  watching  proceedings  with 
one  eye  half  closed,  and  a  cynical  smile  wrinkling  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  The  lawyer  shook  his  head  sud- 
denly, as  if  he  had  encountered  a  dash  of  spray.  He 
sat  down  again,  slowly. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said.  "It's  almost  lunchtime,  and  I 
have  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Evans,  here.  Come  in 
again  at  two  o'clock,  and  we'll  decide  what's  to  be 
done." 

The  sailor's  patient  brown  eyes  took  on  a  troubled 
look. 

"My  friends  might  leave  Eureka  today,  sir,"  he  said 
"I  think  it  would  be  better  to — " 
"No."  said  Dan,  "Two  o'clock." 

After  the  seaman  left,  Dan  and  Mort  looked  at  each 
other.  The  underwriter  broke  the  silence. 

"Huh,"  he  grunted,  expressively  "Never  again." 
"Oh,  come  now,"  said  Dan,  shifting  uneasily,  "You're 
too  darn  full  of  suspicions." 

"Am  I?  Well,  you'll  do  this  much.  Send  a  wire  to  the 
Shipping  Commissioner  at  Tampa,  and  verify  that  this 
man  signed  on  the  Noritta." 

Dan  sent  a  wire  to  Tampa,  and  the  friends  went  out 
to  lunch.  Upon  their  return,  they  found  an  answer  from 
the  Southern  Shipping  Commissioner,  who  was  appar- 
ently somewhat  of  a  character. 

"Inquiry  received,"  ran  the  wire,  "Mike  Marshall  did 
not  sign  on  vessel  stop  you  are  fifteenth  lawyer  ask 
this  question." 

"Gosh,"  said  Dan.  "I  wonder  how  many  didn't  ask." 
The  underwriter  made  no  answer.  He  was  whistling 
quietly  to   himself   the   opening   strains   of   "Barnacle 
Bill  the  Sailor." 


the  instant  case,  however,  peculiar  circumstances  in- 
clined the  court  to  make  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickinson,  passengers  on  the  Munargo, 
occupied  a  stateroom  opening  on  B  deck.  The  usual 
notice  was  posted  in  the  stateroom  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  valuables  with  the  purser;  but  the  court 
found  that  Mrs.  Dickinson  had  a  right  to  keep  her 
watch  with  her  in  spite  of  such  notice,  since  the  watch 
was  necessary  to  her  personal  convenience. 

Mrs.  Dickinson  testified,  however,  that  upon  retir- 
ing she  left  her  watch  upon  a  dresser  adjacent  to  an 
open  window  which  faced  directly  upon  B  deck.  Upon 
this  state  of  fact,  the  court  exonerated  the  carrier  in 
the  following  language: 

"Considering  the  above  testimony  it  is  clear  that  the 
steamship  company  furnished  a  dresser  with  a  drawer 
in  which  Mrs.  Dickinson  was  accustomed,  when  she 
took  her  watch  off,  to  place  it.  She  herself  says:  'I 
would  never  have  left  my  watch  there  (referring  to  the 
top  of  the  dresser  by  the  open  window)  had  I  been  feel- 
ing alright.' 

"It  might  as  well  have  been  placed  upon  the  window 
sill. 

"I  fail  to  find  therefore  any  proof  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  steamship  company.  It  is  equally  plain 
that  Mrs.  Dickinson  was  careless  and  that  such  care- 
lessness caused  the  opportunity  for  the  theft. 

"Assuming  therefore  that  counsel  for  libelant  has 
correctly  stated  the  general  rule  as  to  a  prima  facie 
case,  is  it  possible  for  libellant  to  recover  for  this  loss 
where  it  is  shown  to  be  due  to  the  carelessness  of  Mrs. 
Dickinson?  I  think  not. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  in  the  case  of  Elcox 
vs.  Hill,  supra,  'It  is  settled  by  the  authorities  that 
where  the  loss  is  occasioned  by  the  personal  negligence 
of  the  guest  himself,  the  liability  of  the  innkeeper  does 
not  exist.  Purvis  vs.  Coleman,  21  N.Y.  Ill;  Cook  v. 
Champlain  Transportation  Co.,  1  Denio  (N.Y.)  91.'  " 


Carrier  Not  Liable  for  Theft 
of  Passengers'  Belongings 

UNDERWRITERS  who  issue  coverage  on  tour- 
ists' personal  belongings  will  be  interested  in 
the  decision  of  the  District  Court  in  New  York 
in  the  case  of  Dickinson  vs.  Munson  Line,  33  Fed.  (2nd) 
329.  It  has  ordinarily  been  assumed  that  a  carrier  is 
liable  for  theft  from  a  stateroom  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  hotel  keeper  is  liable  for  theft  from  a  room.    In 


Marine  Study  Class  Opens 
Ninth  Term 

EFORE  a  record-breaking  crowd,  the  Marine  In- 
I  surance  Study  Class  sponsored  by  the  Association 
3f  Marine  Underwriters  of  San  Francisco  opened 
its  ninth  year  of  activity  on  Monday  evening,  October 
7.  This  organization,  originally  formed  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  mutual  benefit  of  members  of  the  allied 
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maritime  trades,  has  developed  into 
a  fixed  institution  on  California 
Street,  and  its  fortnightly  meetings, 
held  fifteen  times  during  the  win- 
ter months,  afford  a  clearing  house 
for  ideas  among  marine  underwrit- 
ers, attorneys,  and  steamship  men 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  opening  meeting  was  a  par- 
ticularly successful  one  due  to  the 
timely  nature  of  the  topic  and  the 
ability  of  the  speaker.  Golden  W. 
Bell,  prominent  admiralty  attorney 
of  San  Francisco,  delivered  a  thor- 
ough and  interesting  treatise  on  the 
"Shipowner's  Right  to  Limitation  of 
Liability."  Since  the  Los  Alamos- 
Kentuckian,  and  the  San  Juan-S.  C. 
T.  Dodd  collisions,  the  subject  of 
limitation  has  become  extremely 
important  to  marine  underwriters, 
for  the  cargo  underwriter  faces,  in 
limitation  proceedings,  a  serious 
handicap  upon  his  right  to  recover 
damages  in  full  while  hull  under- 
writers on  the  limiting  vessel 
achieve  a  benefit  in  that  their  lia- 
bility is  reduced. 


THE  SHIPPING  WORLD.  By  John 
A.  Todd.  M.A.,  B.L.  290  pages 
with  numerous  diagrams,  draw- 
ings, and  tables.  Crown  8  vo. 
cloth;  published  by  Isaac  Pitnam 
and  Sons,  New  York.  Price  $2.25 
net. 

This  handy  volume  is  a  compila- 
tion of  the  substance  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  the  courses  on  Shipping 
at   the    City    School    of    Commerce, 
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Mr.  Bell  traced  the  history  of  the 
theory  of  limitation,  pointing  out 
that  even  before  a  shipowner  was 
given  a  statutory  right  to  limit  his 
liability,  the  ancient  maritime  law 
allowed  him  a  limitation  to  the 
value  of  the  vessel  predicated  upon 
the  theory  that  the  vessel  was  liable 
as  an  entity  as  distinguished  from 
the  owner's  liability.  This  theory 
was  gradually  recognized  through 
maritime  nations  by  the  adoption 
of  code  provisions  or  statutes  simi- 
lar to  the  United  States  statute 
allowing  a  shipowner  to  limit  lia- 
bility to  the  value  of  his  vessel  after 
the  accident  and  the  British  statute 
allowing  limitation  to  an  arbitrary 
sum  per  ton  as  the  vessel  existed 
prior  to  the  accident. 

The  speaker  further  pointed  out 
that  the  chief  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing the  owner's  right  to  this 
privilege  generally  arises  from  his 
obligation  to  show  that  he  was  not 
personally  involved  in  the  cause  of 
the  loss. 


or  more  practical  experts  in  the 
particular  subject  in  hand.  Natur- 
ally these  experts  are  all  British 
and  the  book  should,  for  that  rea- 
son, be  particularly  valuable  to 
American  students  of  shipping,  as 
it  gives  a  very  clear  statement  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  or- 
ganization of  British  shipping  and 
British  ship  operating  companies. 

Each  chapter  is  reinforced  by  a 
special  subject  bibliography. 

Altogether,  this  is  the  best  text 
book  for  a  practical  course  in  ship- 
ping that  has  yet  come  to  our  notice. 
Every  young  man  interested  in  mod- 
ern shipping  should  own  a  copy  of 
this  book. 


Liverpool.  It  is  well  arranged,  ably 
edited,  and  adequately  indexed  by 
John  A.  Todd,  the  principal  of  the 
school. 

Five  sections  subdivide  the  text. 
These  are  named,  I.  Ships  and  their 
uses;  II,  Ship  operating;  III,  Traf- 
fic ;  IV,  Organization,  V,  Ports.  The 
five  sections  are  further  subdivid- 
ed into  chapters,  seventeen  in  all, 
and  each  chapter  is  the  work  of  one 
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TIDE   TABLES   for  the  world   for 
the  calendar  year  1930  are  con- 
tained in  Serial  439,  a  book  of  480 
pages   just   published   and  being 
sold  for  75  cents  a  copy  by  the 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Washington,  D.C. 
This  volume  contains  full  predic- 
tions for  every  day  in  the  1930  cal- 
endar year  for  89  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  world  and  differences 
and  constants  for  more  than  3500 
subordinate   tide   stations,   so   that 
the  navigator  may  predict  the  times 
of  high  and  low  waters  at  practi- 
cally any  port.  In  addition  to  sev- 
eral   au,xiliary   tables   to   facilitate 
tidal  computations,  it  includes  ta- 
bles of  sunrise  and  sunset,  moon- 
rise   and  moonset,   and   a  table   of 
the  moon's  phases,  apogee,  perigee, 
and  greatest  north,  south  and  zero 
declination. 

Special  editions  are  also  issued, 
reprinted  from  this  publication, 
known  as  Tide  Tables  for  the  At- 
lantic Coast  (15  cents).  Pacific 
Coast  (15  cents),  New  York  Harbor 
and  Vicinity  (5  cents),  and  Boston 
Harbor  and  Vicinity  (5  cents). 

This  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  also  issued  Spe- 
cial Publication  No.  152  (25  cents), 
containing  graphic  tidal  current 
charts  for  New  York  harbor,  show- 
ing the  direction  and  strength  of 
the  current  throughout  that  har- 
bor for  each  hour  of  the  da.v,  to  en- 
able the  navigator  to  take  advan- 
tage of  favorable  currents. 
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Panama  Mail  Line  Seelis  Mall 
Contract 

The  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company  of  San  Francisco  is  seek- 
ing a  mail  contract  from  the  Post- 
office  Department  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  its  trade  route  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  New  York 
by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  to 
ports  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Edward  T.  Ford,  president,  and 
Daulton  Mann,  general  manager, 
are  now  in  the  East  negotiating  for 
the  mail  contracts  and  for  a  loan 
from  the  Shipping  Board  construc- 
tion loan  fund.  The  company  plans 
the  construction  of  several  18-knot 
combination  passenger  and  freight 
vessels  for  this  service. 


Bids  Asked  On  Dc  Lu.xe  Liners 

American  Shipyards  have  been 
invited  by  the  United  States  Lines, 
Inc.,  45  Broadway,  New  York,  to 
submit  bids  by  November  15  for  the 
construction  of  two  passenger  and 
freight  liners,  the  largest  ever  to  be 
ordered  by  an  American  company. 
The  bids  will  be  submitted  with  the 
understanding  that  the  vessels  will 
be  built  only  on  condition  of  receipt 
of  a  mail  contract  and  construction 
loan  from  the  government  under 
the  terms  of  the  Jones-White  Ship- 
ping Act. 

The  vessels  are  to  be  705  feet 
long,  82  feet  beam,  30  feet  draft. 
The  vessels  will  have  twin  screws 
and  will  be  powered  by  turbines  and 
single  reduction  gears;  but  alter- 
nate bids  on  electric  drive  prime 
movers  may  be  submitted.  The  spec- 
ified speed  is  22  knots. 

The  liners  will  have  accommoda- 
tions in  all  for  1300  passengers  in 
first  class,  tourist  class,  and  third 
class,  and  the  first  cabin  accommo- 
dations will  have  all  the  latest  fur- 
nishings and  equipment  embodied 
in  modern  Atlantic  passenger  lin- 
ers. 

The  shipyards  which  will  bid  on 
the  work  of  these  vessels  are  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  and  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company,   all   of  which   have   con- 


tributed the  services  of  their  chief  When  completed,  this  work  will 

engineers   and   naval   architects   in  put  the   transport   U.   S.   Grant   m 

preparing  the  plans  and  specifica-  first-class  condition  for  peace-time 

|^io„g  or  war-time  service.  Mr.  Thompson 

is  chief  engineer  of  the  Transport 

Bids  Submitted  on  Survey  Tender  Service,  San  Francisco. 

Bids  were  opened  October  9  at  the  ,  ^     .,  ^                 t    i>i„„„;„„ 

Washington     office     of    the  U.   S.  United  Fruit  Company  Is  Plannmg 

Coast   &    Geodetic   Survey   for   the  Construction  Program 

construction  of  a  steel,  diesel-pro-  The  United  Fruit  Company,  with 

pelled,  survey  tender.  The  boat  is  to  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass     and 

be  77  ft.  6  ins.  over-all,  15  ft.  G  in.  operating    passenger    and    fieight 

beam  molded ;  10  ft.  3  in.  depth ;  5  service  in  its  trade  between  poits  of 

ft.  10  in.  loa'ded  draft.     The'main  ^^th -^  Central  Americ^^^^^^^^ 

propelling    engine     is     to     develop  West  Indies  and  the  Atlantic  and 

about  110  horsepower.  Bids  submit-  Pacific    Coasts,    is    reported   to   be 

ted  were :  „,  r-.    , 

Plate  Oertz 

v.,AA„^                                            Eneine  rudder  rudder 

T       u         Ti    c;     fu                                            Atlas-Imoenal  (140)               ?7.000  57,500 

Leatham  D.   Smith.                                          Atlas-imperidi  t;^"'               r-,  nnr^  ";7  ■iOn 

Stureeon  Bay    Wis       Winton  (130)               57.000  57,500 

Albma  Manne  Iron  Works.  Portlarid,  Ore.Atlas-Imperial  (140)               57,600 

Chas.  Ward  Engmeenng  Works.                  Atlas-Impertal  40              $6.3   0  $61,820 

Charleston.  W.  Va Winton        .  (    30                 61.830  62.iiU 

Atlas-Imperial  (120)               60.240  °0-!7" 

Worthington  (120)               62.080  62,580 

General  Eng.  H  D.D.  Co.,  San  Francisco... Winton  69,140  69,715 

Nashville  Bridge  Co Standard  70,000  70.600 

Winton  67,850  °!'"" 

Bessemer  72,000  72,600 

Worthington  67.000  67,600 

Lake   Washington    Shipyards  Standard  83.700 

Electric  Boat  Corp Incomp  ete  iTon,  7=   1 1  7  295  7S 

Charleston  D.D.  ii  Mach.  Co Incomplete 117.095.78   117.295.7b 

preparing  plans  for  the   construc- 

Bids  To  Be  Called  For  Additional  ^_-^^^  ^f  f^om  four  to  nine  vessels  in 

Work  on  Transport  U.  S.  Grant  American  shipyards.  This  company 

Bids  will  be  opened  in  about  ten  ^as  applied  for  a  contract  to  carry 

days  at  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Army  mails    from    New  York    to    South 

Transport  Service,  Fort  Mason.  San  America,  although   no   definite  ac- 

Francisco,    for     further     improve-  tion  has  been  taken  on  this  by  the 

ments  to  the  transport  U.  S.  Grant.  Postoffice  Department, 

used   in  the   San  Francisco-Manila  ' 

service      Considerable     work     was  Standard  Shipping  Company  To 

done  on  this  vessel  early  in  1928  at  Order  Tankers 

the  Mare  Island  Navv  Yard;  but  at  The  Standard  Shipping  Company, 

that  time  sufficient  funds  were  not  26  Broadway,  New  York,  are  nego- 

available  for  all  the  work  planned  tiating  with  an  Atlantic  Coast  and 

by  the  Transport  Service   and  the  a   Pacific    Coast   shipyard   for   the 

Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  which  aid-  construction    of   ten    15,000-ton   oil 

ed  in  preparation  of  specifications  tankers,  for  which   definite  orders 

and  the  installation  of  equipment.  may  be  placed  in  thirty  days,  pro- 

The  work  now  to  be  done  will  cost  viding  favorable    cost    agreements 

in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.  It       ^^y  be  made.^ 

will  consist  largely  of  the  installa-  ,,£,..,    t-        u     * 

tion  of    modern    equipment    in  the  Bids  Opened  for  Seattle  Ferryboats 

engine  room  and  other  parts  of  the  Bids  were  opened  October  16  at 

vessel    and     the      improvement    of  the    office   of   the   Kitsap    County 

officer  and  troop  quarters.  Transportation  Co.,  Seattle,  Captain 
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John  L.  Anderson,  president,  for 
the  construction  of  two  ferryboats 
for  Puget  Sound  sei-vice.  Bids  were 
submitted  on  both  wood  and  steel 
construction,  as  follows: 

Wood  S  eel 

Todd    Dry    Docls,    Inc.    —  «148,000          ?189,000 

Lake    Washington    Shipyards  107,500            159,500 

Winslow    Marine    Railway....  111,900            185,000 

Johnson     Shiphuilding     Co.  116,000 

Ballard    Marine    Railway    ....  96,600 

Stansie  Shipbuilding  Co 89,750 

Separate  bids  were  submitted  for 
furnishing  800-1000  horsepower  die- 
sel  engines,  the  companies  bidding 
being  the  Washington  Iron  Wortcs, 
New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Co., 
Atlas-Imperial  Engine  Co.,  and  Mc- 
intosh &  Seymour. 

The  boats  are  to  be  200  feet  long, 
57  feet  beam,  16  feet  depth.  They 
are  to  be  powered  with  diesel  en- 
gines capable  of  giving  a  speed  of 
12  knots,  and  are  to  carry  auto- 
mobiles and  foot  passengers.  The 
specifications  call  for  special  type 
of  seats  as  installed  on  the  Key  Sys- 
tem ferries  on  San  Francisco  Bay, 
and  for  refrigerator  in  the  fountain 
service. 


Bids  Submitted  On  Oil  Tankers 
and  Barges 

The  Sinclair  Navigation  Co.,  4.5 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,  opened 
bids  September  16  for  construction 
of  two  steam  turbine  tankers  and 
two  diesel-powered  tank  barges. 
The  tank  steamers  are  to  be  416 
feet  between  perpendiculars,  57  feet 
beam,  24  feet  draft.  They  will  have 
steam  turbines  and  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox boilers  developing  4000  shaft 
horsepower  through  double  reduc- 
tion gears.  The  barges  will  be  of 
5000  and  2500  barrels  capacity. 


Atlantic  Coastwise  Vessel  Planned 

Theodore  E.  Ferris,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  is  reported  to  be 
preparing  plans  and  specifications 
for  a  passenger  and  freight  vessel 
for  the  Old  Dominion  Line. 


Lake-Tanker  Contract  to  be 
Awarded 

Bids  were  opened  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (Ind.),  of  Chicago,  on  Sep- 
tember 19  for  the  construction  of 
a  400-foot  steel  steam  tanker  for 
Great  Lakes  service. 


Fleet  of  Barges  Planned  By 
Canadians 

The  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  may  build  a  fleet 
of  eight  light,  steel  barges  propelled 
by  diesel  engines  to  carry  grain 
from  the  new  terminal  at  Kingston, 
to  ocean  vessels  at  Montreal.  Order 
for  the  first  barge  has  been  placed 
with  the  Davie  Shipbuilding  Co.  at 


Lauzon,  Quebec,  and  it  is  252  feet 
long,  43  feet  beam,  14  feet  draft. 
After  try  out  of  this  barge,  decision 
will  be  made  as  to  the  construction 
of  additional  barges. 


New  Ferryboat  for  New  York 

The  Department  of  Plant  and 
Structure  of  the  City  of  New  York 
will  build  a  106-foot,  single-end, 
ferr.vboat  to  accommodate  300  pas- 
sengers. Power  plant  to  have  steam 
engines  and  Scotch  marine  boiler. 


city's  Board  of  Supervisors  the  nec- 
essity of  constructing  modern  fire 
fighting  boats  to  replace  the  steam 
vessels  now  being  operated  by  the 
city  on  the  waterfront. 

The  City  of  Oakland,  under  its 
extensive  harbor  development  pro- 
gram, will  soon  prepare  plans  for 
the  construction  of  an  adequate 
fireboat  for  the  protection  of  its 
new  terminals.  An  item  for  this 
purpose  was  included  in  the  harbor 
bond  issue  of  $10,000,000. 


Building  of  New  Fireboats  Urged 

After  a  survey  of  the  conditions 
of  the  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
waterfront  and  its  fire  protection 
facilities,  the  British  Columbia  In- 
surance Underwriters'  Association 
recommends  the  addition  of  two 
fireboats  to  the  city's  fire  protec- 
tion apparatus,  one  to  be  located  at 
the  foot  of  Carrall  Street  and  the 
other  at  Victoria  Drive. 

Acting  Fire  Chief  Brennan  of 
San  Francisco  has  also  indicated 
his   intention   of   proposing   to   the 


New  Cutter  Planned 

Bids  will  be  opened  at  the  office 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  November  5  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  cutter  simi- 
lar to  the  three  recently  completed 
by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration and  to  the  three  now  under 
construction  at  the  General  Engin- 
eering &  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.  These  cutters  are  250  feet 
long,  42  feet  beam,  15  feet  depth, 
and  are  to  be  powered  by  Westing- 
house  turbines  and  motors  develop- 
ing 3000  shaft  horsepower. 


SOME   RECENT  SHIPBUILDING  CONTRACTS 


Loan  Awarded  for  Construc- 
tion of  Matson  Ships 


Bethlehem  Shipb  u  i  1  d  i  n  g 
Corp.  Fore  River  Plant,  Quin- 
cy,  Mass.,  will  build  the 
first  two  liners  for  the  San 
Francisco-Australia  service  of 
the  Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company.  A  loan  of  $11,- 
700,000  has  just  been  approved 
by  the  Shipping  Board  under 
the  terms  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1928. 

The  vessels  will  be  632  feet 
long,  79  feet  beam,  and  will 
have  accommodations  for  752 
passengers;  505  first-class, 
175  second,  and  72  steerage. 
The  vessels  will  have  twin 
screws  and  will  be  propelled 
by  single  reduction  gear  tur- 
bines developing  a  cruising 
speed  of  20  knots.  They  will 
be  of  11,300  D.W.T.  and  will 
cost  $7,400,000  each. 


The  Pusey  &  Jones  Corp.,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  has  order  from  the 
Tide  Water  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 
for  an  oil  tanker  255  feet  between 
perpendiculars.  44  feet  beam,  15  ft. 
6  in.  loaded  draft;  to  have  diesel- 
electric  propulsion  plant  of  12.50 
I.H.P. 

Collin?^ood  Shipyards,  Ltd.,  Col- 
lingwood,  Ontario,  has  received  an 
order  from  the  Canadian  Govt.Dept. 
of  Public  Works,  Ottawa,  for  two 
seagoing  tugs  to  be  94  ft.  long.  23  ft. 
6  in.  beam,  10  ft.  6  in.  loaded  draft 
aft,  8  ft.  6  in.  forward ;  power  plant 
to  consist  of  compound  steam  en- 
gines developing  500  horsepower; 
one  Scotch  marine  boiler  13  ft.  9  in. 
diameter. 


Howard   Shipyards   &   Dock   Co., 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  has  an  order 
for  two  steam  towboats  from  the 
Vesta  Coal  Co.  of  Pittsburgh;  to  be 
139  ft.  6  in.  long,  34  ft.  beam,  7  ft. 
4' 2  in.  depth  molded;  compound 
condensing  engines;  one  water-tube 
boiler,  42  in.  dia.;  Foster-Wheeler 
"Nelis"  steam  generator. 


Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  Chester,  Penn.,  has  an  or- 
der from  the  Tide  Vv^ater  Associated 
Transport  Corp.  of  New  York  for 
two  steel  single-screw,  diesel  tank- 
ers of  13,450  D.W.T. 


Consolidated     Shipbuildirv?     Co., 

Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  has  an  order 
for  an  80-ft.  cruiser  for  G.  F. 
Breen ;  to  be  powered  by  2  Winton 
engines. 


Dravo     Contracting    Co.,     Pitts- 
burgh, has  an  order  from  the  Stan- 
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dard  Unit  Nav.  Co.  for  two  steel, 
twin  tunnel  steam  towboats  of  200 
ft.  length. 


Midland  Barge  Company,  Mid- 
land, Pa.,  has  an  order  for  a  hop- 
per barge  for  Parsons  &  Rader 
Transp.  Co.,  100  by  24  by  6  ft.  6  in.; 
also  an  order  for  a  mooring  barge 
for  Cougar-Korsmo  Const.  Co.,  200 
by  1.5  by  4  ft. 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  has 

an  order  for  a  barge  for  the  Her- 
cules Cement  Corp.,  200  by  34  by  9 
ft.  6  in. 


Food  Co.  The  boat  will  be  powered 
with  a  350-horsepower  Atlas-Imper- 
ial diesel  engine  and  auxiliary 
power  will  come  from  a  35-horse- 
power  Atlas-Imperial  diesel.  A  5- 
ton  York  refrigerating  unit  will  be 
installed.  The  boat  will  cost  about 
$70,000. 

This  yard  has  just  booked  an  or- 
der for  a  62-ft.  Union  diesel  engine 
powered  cruiser  for  Dr.  F.  W.  Sche- 
fick  of  Minneapolis;  designed  by 
D.  M.  Callis. 


Bethlehem     Shipbuilding     Corp., 

Ltd.,  Fore  River  Plant,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  has  an  order  from  the  At- 
lantic, Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steam- 
ship Company,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  for  a  passenger  vessel  for  the 
New  York  &  Port  Rico  Steamship 
Line,  a  subsidiary,  to  be  operated 
in  the  New  York  and  Port  Rico-San 
Domingo  service. 

The  vessel  was  designed  by  Theo- 
dore E.  Ferris,  30  Church  Street, 
New  York,  and  will  be  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Coarao  but  embodying 
many  improvements. 


power  diesel   powered   refrigerated 
bait  boat  for  Andrew  Zambarlin. 


Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  has  order  from 
Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.  of 
New  York,  for  a  derrick  barge  for 
San  Pedro  harbor;  125  length;  lift- 
ing capacity  90  tons. 


Al  Larson,  Terminal  Island,  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  has  received  an  order 
for  a  115-ft.  refrigerated  bait  boat 
for  Messrs.  Ido,  Ishi,  and  Shindo, 
San  Pedro  fishermen;  power  plant 
to  be  450  horsepower  diesel. 

San  Pedro  Boat  Building  Co.  has 

an   order   for   a    102-ft.,   375-horse- 


Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Bay 

City,  Michigan,  has  received  an  or- 
der from  Isadore  Zellerbach  of  San 
Francisco  for  a  143-foot  yacht  to 
cost  about  $250,000.  The  vessel  is 
to  be  of  all  steel  construction,  23.6 
feet  beam,  9  ft.  draft,  and  is  to  be 
powered  with  two  350-horsepower 
diesel  engines.  The  yacht  will  have 
five  suites  of  rooms  besides  those 
of  the  owner,  and  is  to  carry  three 
power  launches. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  SHIPYARDS 


Parke  &  Kibele,  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
have  received  as  their  first  new 
ship  construction  job  an  order  for 
a  three-purpose  workboat  for  John 
Gabelich.  An  active  part  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  this  vessel  was  taken  by 
Charles  L.  Houghton  of  San  Pedro. 

The  boat  will  be  90  feet  long  and 
will  be  fitted  to  serve  as  a  bait  or 
purse  seiner,  or  as  a  towboat,  as  the 
demand  warrants.  She  will  be  of 
heavy  wood  construction  and  will 
be  powered  by  a  325-horsepower 
diesel  engine. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  has  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  Union  Oil 
Company  of  California,  Los  An- 
geles, for  a  3000-barrel  bulk  oil 
barge  for  Los  Angeles  harbor  ser- 
vice. 

The  barge  will  be  110  ft.  over-all; 
36  ft.  beam;  8  ft.  6  in.  molded 
depth;  equipped  with  two  herring- 
bone geared,  independent  pumping 
units  located  aft.  Albert  0.  Pegg 
is  marine  superintendent  of  the  oil 
company.  The  barge  will  cost  about 
$55,000. 


Firms  Consolidate  for  Shipbuilding 

Merger  of  the  Johnson  Shipyards 
of  Port  Blakely,  Washington,  and 
the  McAteer  Shipbuilding  Company 
of  Seattle  and  the  organization  of 
the  Johnson  Shipbuilding  Company 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  McAteer 
shipyard  has  been  announced  by 
George  H.  McAteer.  The  company 
will  be  incorporated  with  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $50,000  and 
will  engage  in  the  building  of  ferry- 
boats, scows,  and  small  craft  of 
every  description.  The  J.  C.  John- 
son Shipyard  at  Port  Blakely  was 
organized  in  1918  and  has  turned 
out  many  of  the  smaller  craft  now 
in  use  in  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska 
waters.  The  McAteer  concern  dates 
back  to  1914. 


United  States  Lines  Appoints 

Perrott  On  Construction 

Program 

William  Perrott,  for  several  years 
operating  manager  of  the  United 
States  Lines,  45  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  Manager 
of  Construction  to  supervise  the 
ship  construction  program  outlined 
by  the  company. 


It  is  rumored  that  the  United 
States  Lines  may  take  over  the  old 
Cramp  Shipyard  at  Philadelphia 
for  the  construction  of  new  tonnage 
planned  by  this  company.  The  re- 
port follows  a  visit  to  Philadelphia 
of  Joseph  E.  Sheed,  executive  vice- 
president,  and  William  Perrott. 


New  Ship  Concern 

A  holding  concern  of  Seattle  cap- 
italists has  acquired  53  per  cent,  of 
the  stock  of  the  Puget  Sound  Navi- 
gation Company,  operating  23  ves- 
sels on  ferry  and  freight  routes  on 
Puget  Sound.  W.  B.  Foshay  Co. 
owns  26  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Com- 
pany. E.  T.  Stannard  of  Seattle 
heads  the  new  ship  holding  com- 
pany and  it  is  reported  a  stock- 
holders meeting  will  be  called  No- 
vember 14  for  election  of  offices. 


It  is  reported  that  the  new  Dollar 
liners,  for  which  order  has  beeu 
placed  with  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company,  will  be  equipped 
with  airplane  facilities  for  the  fast 
delivery  of  mail  and  for  aerial 
sightseeing  trips  by  passengers  in 
the  round-the-world  service. 


New  Fishing  Boats  Ordered 
Harbor  Boat  Building  Company, 

San  Pedro,  Calif.,  has  an  order  for 
a  102-ft.  bait  boat  for  K.  Cesareo, 
who  fishes  for  the  Van  Camp  Sea 


Sells  Vessels  For  Scrapping 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
has  accepted  the  bid  of  the  Union 
Shipbuilding  Company  of  Baltimore 
for  $335,000  for  22  laid-up  vessels 
to  be  scrapped.  With  the  exception 
of  two,  these  vessels  are  laid  up  at 
Norfolk  and  New  York. 


KEEL  LAYINGS 

Steel  carfloat  for  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Sante  Fe  Ry.  by  Lake  Wash- 
ington Shipyards,  Oct.  2. 

Four  wooden  scows,  by  Prince 
Rupert  Drydock  &  Shipyard,  Oct. 
23  and  15. 

Steamship  for  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship Co.  by  Great  Lakes  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Sept.  15. 

Two  cargo  and  oil  barges  for 
American  Barge  Line  Co.  by  How- 
ard Shipyards  and  Dock  Co.,  Sept. 
13,  Oct.  3. 

Single-screw  diesel  tanker  for 
Motor  Tankship  Co.,  by  Sun  Ship- 
building Co.,  Sept.  12. 
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LAUNCHINGS 

Vi'estdahl,  survey  tender  for  U.S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  by  Al- 
bina  Marine  Iron  Works,  Sept.  12. 

No.  115.  diesel-electric  lightship 
for  U.S.  Lighthouse  Bureau  by  Char- 
leston Drydock  and  Machinery  Co., 
Aug.  20. 

Two  combination  cargo  and  oil 
barges  for  American  Barge  Line  Co. 
by  Howard  Shipyards  and  Dock  Co., 
Sept.  10  and  28. 

Five  steel  barges  for  N.Y.  State 
Canal  Comm.  by  Midland  Barge  Co., 
in  October. 

Stadacona.  bulk  freighter  for 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  by 
Midland  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd., 
Midland,  Ont.,  Sept.  26. 

Rene,  yacht  for  Alfred  P.  Sloan, 
Jr.,  New  York,  by  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sept.  19. 

Cambriona,  yacht  for  owner  not 
named,  Oct.  7. 

Argos,  steel  patrol  vessel  for  New 
York  Harbor  by  Spedden  Shipbuild- 


ing Co..  Sept.  .5. 

City  of  New  York,  passenger  and 
freight  motorship  for  American 
South  African  Line,  Inc.,  New  York, 
by  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Oct.  19. 

Socony  23,  tug  for  Standard  Ship- 
ping Co.  by  United  Dry  Docks.  Inc., 
Sept.  19. 


DELIVERIES 

Steel  barge  for  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Co.  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Coi'p.,  Baltimore. 

Steel  oil  barge  to  Atlantic,  Gulf 
&  Pacific  Co.  by  Dravo  Contracting 
Co.;  deck  scow  to  New  York  Central 
R.R.;  steel  floating  diy-dock  to 
Warner  Co.;  3  standard  barges; 
dump  scow  to  G.  H.  Breymann  and 
Bros.;  3  barges  to  Arundel  Corp.,  in 
Oct. 

Scow  to  Candler  Dock  &  Dredge 
Co.  by  Great  Lakes  Eng.  Works, 
Sept.  19. 

Track  barge  to  Yourtel-Roberts 
Sand  Co.  by  Howard  Shipyards  and 
Dock  Co..  Sept.  25. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  October  1,  1929. 


Pacific  Coast 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 
Hull  No.  100,  diesel-electric  lightship  for 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  13  3'3"  length 
over-all:  JO'  beam:  Winton  diesel  enes.: 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28; 
launched  6/17/29;  deliver  10/15/29  est. 

Hull  No.  113.  Iighfhip,  si'^ter  to  above; 
keel  Sept.  1/28;  launched  7/2/29;  deliver 
11/30/29  est. 

Hull  1 1 4,  hghtship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.   1/2S  est. 

V/estdahl,  survey  tender  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  77'6"  long; 
15'6"  beam;  10'3"  depth;  keel  7/6/29;  laun- 
ched 9/12/29;  deliver  11/1/29  est. 

One  steel  barge  for  Western  Transp.  Co.; 
130  ft.  length:  keel  10/7/29  est. 

BALLARD  MARINE  RAILW.^Y 
COMPANY 
Seattle,  Washington. 
Penquin,  hull  J-97,  patrol  boat  for  U.  S. 
Bureau    of    Fisheries,    Seattle;    130    L.B.P.; 
27  beam;  Union  diesel  eng.;   deUver  Janu- 
ary/30. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 
Not    named,    hull    151,    yacht    for   John 
Barrymore,    Los   Angeles;    118    L.B.P.;    21 
beam:    9   loaded    draft;    13    knots   speed;   2 
275-H.P.    Atlas-Imperial    diesel    engs.;    keel 
Sept.   15/29  est.;  deliver  Jan./30  est. 
GENERAL  ENGINEERING  SC  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Purchasina  Agent:  A    Wanner. 
Itasca.     No.     21,     diesel-electric    cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard:  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  6/15/29:  launch  11/1/29  est. 

Sebago,  No.  22,  same  as  above;  keel 
6/15/29. 

Saranac,  No.  23.  same  as  above. 


J.  C.  JOHNSON'S  SHIPYARD 
Port  Blakley,  Wash. 

Two  scows  for  stock,   110x36x9. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Foshay,    hull     107,    steel    passenger    and 
freight  motorship  for  Northland  Transporta- 
tion   Co.,    Seattle;    186x35    ft.    beam;    two 
5  50-H.P.    Washington-Estep    diesel     engs.; 
keel  Mar.   4/29:   launched  July  27/29;  de- 
liver Sept.  15/29  est. 

No  name,  hull  109,  cruiser  for  Stewart 
Edward  White.  Hillsborough,  Calif.;  75  ft. 
length:  110  HP.  Washington-Estep  diesel 
eng.;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Hull  179,  steel  carfloat  for  Atchison,  To- 
peka  6?  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.:  260  LB. P.:  38 
beam:  7'6"  draft;  1000  D.W.T.;  keel  10/ 
2/29;  launch  12/20/29  est.;  deliver  1/11/30 
est. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  8C 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Runert.  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  H.  L.  Tavlor. 
Ispaco  II.,   hull   30,   pilchard  seine    boat 
for  Island  Packing  Co.,  Victoria,  B.C.;  65 
L.O.A.;    17'5"   beam;   7'8"  depth;   75-H.P. 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel  eng.;  keel  Mar.  15/29. 
launched  June  7/29;  delivered  June  21/29. 
Unnamed,  hull  31,  sre-l  nie  for  r,nadisn 
National    Railways;     7r6"xl7'x9'6";     300 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  10/15/29  est. 

Hull  32,  steel  car  barge  for  Canadian 
National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt.  5  ft.; 
cap.  8  loaded  cars;  keel  10/30/29  est. 

Hulls  31  and  32  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kelorona  on  Okanogan 
Lake  for  completion. 

Hulls  33  to  36,  inc..  four  wooden  scows, 
no  X  38  X  9'8";  keels  (2)  9/23/29;  (2) 
10/15/29  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,   Wash. 
Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 


ed States  Navy,    10.000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4 '28;  deliver  Mar.   13/31   est. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 
Twenty-four     cargo     barges     for     Inland 
Waterways  Corp.;  230x45x11  ft.;  13  deliv- 
ered. 

Six  sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Rodgers 
Sand  Co.,   135  x  27  x  7'6". 

One  towboat  hull  for  Carnegie  Steel  Co.; 
149  X  34  X  6  ft. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
Paragon,  hull  122,  twin  screw  itcd 
diesel  yacht;  138'3  •xl9'2"xl2'6'';  2  350- 
B.H.P.  Winton  diesel  engs.  A.  L.  Swasey 
designer;  keel  Dec.  3/28;  launch  Apr. 
10/29  est.;  deliver  May  1/29  est. 

Corsair,  hull  124.  twin  screw  steel  steam 
turbo-electric  yacht;  343x42x27ft.,  18  ft. 
draft;  6000  S.H.P.;  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators; Babcock  6?  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  1 1/29;  launch  Jan.  /30  est. 

Ebb,  hull  126,  fishing  trawler  for  Bay 
State  Fishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Bath  Iron 
Works  design;  132'4"  L.O.A.;  12r6" 
L.W.L.;  24  beam:  13  depth:  500-600  B.H.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs.;  keel  6/18/29;  launch 
Nov.  /30  est. 

Flow,  hull  127,  sister  to  above;  keel 
6/18/29;  launch  No.  /30  est. 

Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
=nn.  designer:  owner  not  named:  168  L.B.P.; 
26  beam;  9  draft;  tn-in  Winton  diesel 
engs,;   1600  I.H.P.;  keel  Dec.  5/29  est. 

Notre  Dame,  hull  129.  trawler  for  A.  ^ 
P.  Fish  Co..  Boston;  116  I. HP.;  23  beam; 
11  loaded  draft:  single  screw:  500  I.H.P. 
Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  6/18/29;  launch 
Nov.  /30  est. 

Fordham.  hull  130.  trawler;  sister  to 
above;  keel  6/18/29;  launch  Nov.  /30  est. 
Unnamed,  hull  131.  steel  aux.  schr.  yacht; 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  owner  not 
named:  150  L.B.P.;  32  beam;  single  screw; 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  10/- 
1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  132.  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  105 
L.O.A.;  2  200-H.P.  Bessemer  diesels. 

Not  named,  hull  133,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht;  B.  T.  Dobson,  designer;  125  L.O.A.; 
2   400-H.P.  Winton  diesels. 

Unnamed,  hull  134,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  190  L.O.A.;  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam:  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  dicseis; 
keel  Nov.  /29  est. 

Unnamed,  hull  13  5,  same  as  above. 
Unnamed,  hull  136,  same  as  above. 
Unnamed,  hull   137.  same  as  above. 
Unnamed,  hull  138,  same  as  above. 
BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  FORE 
RTVER  PLANT, 
Quinry,  Mass. 
Northampton,    light    cruiser    CL-26,    for 
United   States  Navy;    10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Berwindvale,  Hull  1422,  single-screw  coal 
collier   for   Berwind-VVhite   Coal    Mine   Co. 

1  Broadway.  New  York;  Theo.  E.  Ferris, 
designer;  350  L.B.P.;  50  beam;  23'6"  draft; 
10.020  tons  displacement  at  25'3"  draft; 
101/2  knots  speed;  Hoover,  Owens,  Rent- 
schler  recip.  st.  eng.;  2200  S.H.P.;  2  Scotch 
boilers:   launched   June    8/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1423,  sister  to  above; 
Bethlehem-Curtis     turbines;     1700     S.H.P.; 

2  WT  boilers. 

Hull  1425,  steel  coasring  vessel  for  Sea- 
board Shipping  Co.;  450  gr.  tons;  launched 
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COMMERCIAL 
IRON  WORKS 

Engineers   -  Founders   -Machinists 

MARINE 
REPAIRS 

Union  Avenue  and  Stephens  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 


WITT 
SIMPLEX 

sparine  Type 

Frictionless  No.   19 

Pressure    Reducing    Valve 


PRESSURE  TO  REDUCE? 
Use  Witt's  Reducing  Valve 
RELIABLE— NOISELESS 

Install  in  Any  Position 
Manufactured  by 

Vaughn- 
G.  E.  Witt  Co. 

(Successors  to  G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Inc.) 

4222-24-26-28   Hollifl   Street,    Emeryville, 

Oaliland,   CaUl. 


May  29/29. 

Hull  1426,  steel  barge  for  Gulf  Refining 
Co. 

Not  named,  hull  1427,  steel  trawler  for 
R.  O'Brien  &  Co..  Inc.,  Boston. 

Not  named,  hull  1428,  same  as  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1429,  same  as  above. 

Cities  Ser^'ice  No.  4,  hull  1431,  steel 
barge  for  Cities  Service  Ref.  Co.,  New 
York;  200x36x12  ft.;  12,000  bbls.  oil  cap- 
acity. 


Hulls  6139-40.  two  steel  barges  for  West- 
ern Maryland  Ry.  Co.,  499  Or.  T.  ea.;  one 
delivered. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Hulls  4252-54.  three  steel  barges  for  At- 
lantic Transport  Co.;  700  gr.  tons  each;  one 
delivered. 

Hull  4255,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N  J.;  900  gr.  tons. 

Hulls  4256-4265,  10  steel  carfloats  for 
Baltimore  6=  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;  872  gr.  tons 
each. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    Si 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

No.  115,  dieselclectnc  lightship  for  U.  S. 

Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses 

Washington.     D.C.;     133'3"    L.O.A.;    30 

beam;  Winton  engs.:  General   Electric  gcn^ 

erators  and  motors;  keel  Jan.  30/29;  launch. 

ed  8/30/29. 

No.  I  I  6.  .same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29 
launch  10/22/29  est. 

No.  117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29 
launch  Dec.  1/29  est. 

One  all-welded  tanker  for  stock;  launch 
11/29  est. 

One  all-welded  tanker. 
Not    named,    steel    sur\'ey   boat    for    the 
U.S.  Engineers  Dept.,  Philadelphia. 
COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 

Collingwood,   Ontario. 
Purchasing  Agent.  E.  Podmore. 
No  name,  hull  S3,  tug  for  Toronto  Har- 
bor Comm.-    100  X  25   X   12'6":    11  loaded 
speed-  T.E.  engs.  1000  I. HP.:  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 195  lbs.  press.;  keel  July  25/29. 

Hull  84.  seagoing  tug  for  Canadian  Govt., 

Dept.  Pub.  Works;  94  L.BP.;  23'6"  beam; 

10'6"   loaded    draft   aft;    8'6"   loaded   draft 

forward:  comp.  eng.   500  I.H.P.;    1   Scotch 

marine  boiler  13'9"  diam. 

Hull  85,  sister  to  above. 

CONSOLIDAl  ED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris  Heights,  N.   Y. 

Hull  2940,  154-ft.  cruiser  for  Anson  W. 

Hard,  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton  diesel 

Hull  2942,  24-ft.  coupe  yacht  tender  for 
above;  1  Chrysler  engine. 

Hulls  2944,  2945,  and  2946,  three  30-ft. 
coupe  yacht  tenders  for  yachts  now  build- 
ing at  Pusey  £#  Jones;  106  H.P.  Chrysler 
engines. 

Hulls  2947,  2948,  and  2949,  three  26- 
ft.  open  crews"  launches  for  yachts  now 
building  at  Pusey  Es"  Jones;  65  H.P.  Chrysler 

Hulls  2950  and  2951,  two  20-ft.  crew's 
tenders  for  yachts  now  building  at  Pusey 
6?  Jones;  12  H.P.  Kermath  engines. 

Hulls  2952,  2953,  and  2954,  three  24- 
ft.  life  boats  for  yachts  now  building  at 
Pusey  U  Jones. 

Hull  2957,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  E.  F.  Clark, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  2   300-H.P.   Speedway 

Huir2960.  135-ft.  steel  diesel  yacht  for 
a  prominent  New  York  yachtsman;  2  600 
HP,  Treiber  diesel   engines. 

Hull  2961,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  Jeremiah 
Milbank  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton 
engines. 

Hull   2962.   80-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
Millan, Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
Hull    2963.    50-foot    cruiser    for    A.    E. 
Walbridge   of  New  York  City;    1    Sterling 

Huli  2964.  75-ft.  cruiser  for  G.  M.  Mof- 
fett  of  New  York  City:  2  Winton  engines. 

Hull  2965.  70-ft.  commuter  boat  for  D. 
W.  Dilworth  of  New  York  City;  2  300- 
H.P.  Speedway  engines. 

Hull  2966,  80ft.  cruiser  for  G.  F.  Breen; 


2  Winton  engs. 
DbhOE   BOAT   a:   MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  Cirv.  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehousc. 

Ohve  K.,  hull  133,  steel  yacht  tor  C.  F. 
Kettering,  Detroit;  169  L.B.P.;  26  beam; 
12  loaded  draft;  15  knots  speed;  600 
DW.T.:  1000  I. HP.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Jan. 
15/29;  launched  9/5/29;  deliver  10/1/29 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 
V  Davis,  New  York;  138'6"  L.B.P.;  18 
beam:  5  loaded  draft;  20  M.P  H.:  150 
D.W.T.:  1400  I. H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
July  15/29;  launch  Oct.  1/29  est.;  deliver 
Apr.   15/30  est. 

Marncll,  hull  137,  steel  yacht  for  M. 
H  Alworth,  Duluth:  135  L.B.P.;  22  beam; 
6'9"  draft;  14  M.P.H.;  175  D.W.T.:  600 
I. H.P.  diesel  engs.:  keel  Apr.  15/29;  launch 
Oct.  15/29  est.;  dehvcr  Nov.  1/29  est. 

Not  named  hull  138,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named:  153  L.B.P.;  24  beam;  9'6"  load- 
ed draft:  15  M.P.H.;  450  D.W.T.;  1000 
I. HP.  diesel  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  139,  steel  yacht  for 
Thos.  M.  Howell,  New  York  City;  160 
L  B  P  ■  24'6"  beam:  8  loaded  draft;  17 
M.P.H.;    500  D.W.T.;    1300   I. H.P.   diesel 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    COMPANY, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hull  614,  diesel  engined  towboat  for 
stock:  125'6"  x  26'6"  x  5'  6". 

Hulls  844-855  inch,  12  standard  saiid 
and  gravel  barges  for  stock;  100x26x6'6"; 
8  delivered. 

Hull  856,  steel  oil  barge  tor  Atlantic, 
Gulf  &?  Pacific  Co. 

Hulls  899-906  inch.  8  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  Keystone  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.; 
135x27x8':  4  delivered. 

Hull  908,  909,  two  steel  hull  whirlcr  der- 
rick boats  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office, 
Memphis. 

Hulls  910-913  inc.,  four  steel  gram 
barges  for  Western  Stevedoring  Co.,  130x 
30xl6'6". 

Hull  916,  steel  hull  floating  grain  eleva- 
tor for  Western  Stevedoring  Co. 

Hulls  826-829  inch,  4  dump  scows  for 
Geo.  H.  Breymann  &  Bros.;  1500  cu.  yd. 
capacity:  1  delivered. 

Hulls  886-892  inch,  7  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Arundel  Corp.;  130x34x9 
ft.:  3  delivered. 

Hulls  917-922  incl.,  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  stock:  130x30x7'6". 

Hulls  923-928  inch.  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  stock:  100  x  26  x  8  6  . 

Hull  929,  ladder  type  sand  and  gravel 
dredge  for  stock. 

Hulls  930-949  incl.  20  steel  hopper  coal 
barges  for  Davison  Coke  and  Iron  Co.; 
175^x26x11  ft. 

Hulls    960-961,    two    200-ft.    steel,    twin 

tunnel,   steam   towboats   for   Standard   Unit 

Nav.  Co. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    a:    DRY 

DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent.  R.  S.  Page 

Hull  111,  steel  welded  barge  for  O'Brien 
Bros.:  120  X  36  ft.;  1200  DW.T. 

Hull  112,  barge  for  Venezuela  Gulf  Oil 
Co.;  80  X  24  X  6  ft. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS. 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Hull  273.  scow  for  Candler  Dock  ^ 
Dredge  Co.,  Detroit;  60  x  28  ft.:  launched 
9/18/29;  delivered  9/19/29. 

Not  named,  hull  274,  steamship  for 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P.  60 
beam-  19  loaded  draft:  12  mi.  speed:  12,- 
000  D.W.T.;  T.  E.  engines.  2250  I. H.P.; 
3   Scotch  boilers   14'  ID.  x   12'  long;  keel 
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9/15/29;     launch      1/10/30     est.;     deliver 
4/15/30  est. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   &   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 
Hull   1677,  track  barge  for  Yourtel-Roh- 
erts   Sand   Co.,   Chester,   III;    19?x30x6'6"; 
keel  July  15/29;  launched  and  delivered  9/ 
25/29. 

Hull  1661,  steel  hull,  steam  towboat,  for 
stock;  148x30x5  ft.:  keel  Aug.  20/29. 

Hull  1673,  combination  cargo  and  oil 
barge  for  Amer.  Barge  Line  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  150x35x11  ft.;  keel  5/10/29;  launched 
9/10/29. 

Hull  1674,  sister  to  above;  keel  6/5/29; 
launched  9/28/29. 

Hull  1675,  sister  to  above;  keel  9/13/29. 
Hull  1676,  sister  to  above;  keel  10/3/29. 
Hull  1678,  steam  towboat  for  Vesta  Coal 
Co.,   Pittsburgh;    139'6"   L.B.P.;    34'   beam; 
T4>/2"   depth     molded;    comp.    condensing 
cng.;    1    42"   dia.  water-tube  boiler;   Foster- 
Wheeler  Nehs  steam  generator. 
Hull   1679,  sister  to  above. 
MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 
City    of    Saginaw,    hull    246,    car    ferry 
for  Fere  Marquette  Rail;  Co.;  368  L.B.P.  57 
beam-   17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines: 3600  l.H.P.  each;  4  Babcock  6?  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;  keel  Mar.  4/29;  launch 
Aug.  6/29  est. 

City  of  Flint,  hull  247,  car  ferry,  sister  to 
above;    keel   May    1/29. 

Reality,  hull  248,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named:  78  long;  15  beam;  8'9"  depth; 
6'  draft:  150  HP.  Fairbanks  •  Morse  eng.; 
keel  June  12/29;  launch  Aug.  3/29  est. 

Hull  251,  derrick  barge  lor  T.  L.  Dur- 
ocher.  Detour,  Mich. 

Hull  252,  same  as  above. 
MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 
Five  steel  cargo  barges  for  Inland  Water- 
ways Corp.;   230x45x11   ft.:  3  delivered. 

One  steel  hull  for  New  York  State  Canal 
Comm.;  106x30x7  ft. 

Five  steel  barges  for  N.Y.  State  Canal 
Comm.:  75  X  25  X  5'6";  4  keels  laid;  2 
launched  and  delivered. 

One  hopper  barge  for  Parsons  S"  Rader 
Transp.  Co.   100  x  24  x  6'6". 

One   mooring   barge   for   Couger-Korsmo 
Const.  Co.;  200x15x4  ft. 
MIDLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LTD. 
Midland,  Ontario 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  McLaughhn. 
Stadacona,    hull    24,    bulk    freighter    for 
Canada    Steamship    Lines,    Ltd.,    Montreal; 
582  L.B.P. ;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;   11 
knots    speed;    12,000    D.W.T.;    T.E.    engs.; 
2800  I.H.P.;  3   Scotch  boilers;   15'3"  dia  x 


ir6"  Ig.;  keel  Apr.   17/29;  launched  9/26/ 
29;  deliver  10/28/29  est. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,   Tenn. 

Purchasing   Agent,    R.    L.    Baldwin. 

Hull  200,  towboat.  ov\ner  not  named; 
56xl4x5'6";  keel  July  15/29. 

Hulls   201-4   inc.,   four   deck   barges    for 

stock:    130x32x8   ft.;   keels  laid   6/24,   7/1, 

7/6,  7/12;  launched  7/24,  7/25,  8/6,  8/7. 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   SC 

DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummet,  233 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  hght  cruiser  CL-30 
for  United  States  Navy,  10.000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  May  1/28;  launched  Sept. 
7/29;   deliver  June    13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  Ught  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  deliver  Mar. 
13/31  est. 

Pennsylvania,  hull  329,  18  -  knot  express 
passenger  liner  for  Panama  Pacific  Line; 
613'3"  L.O.A.;  80'  beam;  52'  depth;  two 
turbine-driven  electric  motors;  8  Babcock  H 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers:  keel  Oct.  15/28; 
launched  July    10/29;   deliver  Oct./29   est. 

Not  named,  hull  337.  passenger  hner  tor 
A. G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed;  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel  July  23/29. 

Not  named,  hull  338,  sister  to  above; 
keel  July  8/29. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Salt  Lake  City,  light  cruiser  for  United 
States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
launched  Jan.  23/29;  deliver  July  9/29  est. 

Chester,  Hght  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States  Navy.  10.000  tons  displacement: 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  launched  7/3/29;  dehvcr 
June  13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co..  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37'5" 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery; keel  Feb.  4/29;  launch  Nov./29 
est.-  deliver  Apr  /30  est 

Hull  392,  carlloat  for  Erie  R.R.;  366  x  38 
xlO'5":  keel  June  26/29;  launched  9/26/ 
29;   delivered   10/6/29. 

Hull  393.  same  as  above;  keel  June 
26/29;  launch  10/10/29  est.;  deliver  10/21/ 
29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  394,  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp., 
New  York;  450x61'6"x42'3";  keel  12/1/29 
est. 

Not  named;  hull  395,  sister  to  above;  keel 
12/1/29  est. 

Not   named,    hull    396,    sister   to    above; 
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keel  10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  huU  397,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/1/30  est. 

Hull  398,  cement  barge  for  International 
Cement  Corp.;  156'x37'4"xl3  ;  keel  July 
22/29;  launched  9/30/29;  delivered  10/3/ 

Not  named,  hull  399.  Hght  cruiser  No. 
35  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement.  ,       ,t        i       .-. 

Hull  400,  barge  for  Hercules  Cement 
Corp.;  200x37x9'6";  keel  11/29  est.;  launch 
and  deliver  2/1/30  est. 

THE  PUSHY  a.  JONES  CORP., 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing   Agent:  James  Bradford. 

Nakhoda.     hull     1040,    yacht    for    Fred 

J     Fisher,    Detroit;   236    L.O.A.;    34   beam; 

19  depth:    12'6"  draft;  2  1100  H.P    diesel 

engs-  keel  Feb.   12/29;  launched  8/20/29; 

deliver  11/15/29  est. 

Rene.  huU  1041,  yacht  for  /Ufred 
P  Sloan  Jr  Neva  York;  same  as  above; 
keel  Feb.'  12/29;  launched  9/19/29;  deUver 
12/1/29  est. 

Cambriona,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named:  same  as  above;  keel  Mar.  12/29; 
launched  10/7/29;  deliver  12/29  est. 

Lotusland,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  ^  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York;  168'9"  long,  28'  beam;  two  500- 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  June  13/29;  deUver 
Dec  /29  est  ,       ,      _.. 

Not  named,  hull  1044,  oil  tanker  for  Tide 
Water  Oil  Co.;  255  L.B.P.;  44  beam;  15'6' 
loaded  draft;  1250  I. HP.  diesel-electric  pro- 

^"  "°THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Office,  Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Hydrographer,  hull  3.  steel  diesel-electric 
survey  boat  for  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L,0  A.; 
143'  L.B.P.;  3r6"  molded  beam;  18  2 
minimum  depth  to  top  of  main  deck  at 
side;  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10  6 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward:  ir6"  draft. 


Special 
Armature  Metal 

Special 
Diesel  Metal 
for  Bearings 

Zinc  Plates 
for  Boilers 

Galvanizing  and 
Sherardizing 

JOHN  FINN 
METAL  WORKS 

372-398  Second  Street 

San  Francisco 
304-306  East  3rd  Street 

Los  Angeles 

1934  Railroad   Avenue 

Seattle 


aft;  2'  drag;  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel' engines;  Westinghouse  generators  and 
auxiharics;  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelling  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.   18/28.  ,.      ,    ,        . 

City    of    Norfolk,    hull    4,    diesel-electric 
ferryboat  for  Norfolk  County  Ferries,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;  173'  L.O.A.;  146'  L.B  P  ;  57' 
beam     over-all;      37'     beam     of     hull     at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  two  General 
Electric    270-kilowatt   generators;   one   Gen- 
eral-Electric propelling  motor  of  650  H.P., 
keel  Feb.   1/29;  launch  July   30/29  est. 
SPEDDEN   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 
Purcha-iing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 
Argos,     hull      265,     steel      hull,     steam 
driven    patrol  vessel  for  Supervisors  of  New 
York    Harbor,    39    Whitehall    Street,    New 
York;    114    L.B.P.;    Ul'Si/z"    L.O.A^   24 
molded  beam;    lO'l'/z"   mean   draft;  T.   E. 
engs  •  Babcock  6?  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers;  kce 
Apr.    6/29:   launched  9/5/29;   dcUver   12/ 
12/29  est.  . 

Not  named,  hull  266,  steel  hull  freight 
and  passenger  tug  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  Boston;  91  L.O.A.;  20  molded 
beam-  9  draft:  350  H.P.  Standard  diesel 
eng.;  keel  10/15/29  est.  ,,,,,.      , 

Not  named,  hull  267,  steel  hull  diesel 
tugboat  for  Oil  Transfer  Co.,  17  Battery 
Pbce.  New  York;  95  L.O.A.;  22  beam; 
10'6"  loaded  draft;  eng.  not  deaded;  keel 
10/20/29  est.  ,  ,    „    ,.      , 

Not  named,  hull  268,  steel  hull  diesel  tug- 
boat for  Atlantic.  Gulf  ^  Pacific  Co  New 
York-  57  L  O  A  :  14'4"  beam;  5  6  loaded 
draft;'  120  HP.  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  eng.; 
keel  10/20/29  est. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

Chester,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
City  of  New  York,  hull  116,  passenger 
and  freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc.,  New  York;  450  L.B.P.; 
61'6"  beam-  26'  loaded  draft:  13  knots 
speed-  9350  D.W.T.:  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
eng^  'keel  Mar.  14/29;  launched  10/19/29; 
deliver  Nov.   15/29  est.        ■ 

Not  named,  hull  120.  single-screw,  diesel 
tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;  13,400 
D.W.T.;  keel  6/5/29;  launch  10/15/29  est.; 
deliver  'l  1/30/29  est. 

No  name,  hull  122,  sister  to  above;  keel 
9/12/29. 

Not  named,  hull  123,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  124,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  125,  single  screw,  steel, 
diesel-electric  tanker  for  Tide  Water-Asso- 
ciated Transport.  Corp.,  New  York;  13,450 
D.W.T. 

Not  named,  hull  126,  sister  to  above. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purchasing   Agent.   Otto   Hall. 

Not  named,  hull   182.  fire  boat  for  City 

of  Detroit;  125  L.B.P.;  29  beam:  10  loaded 

draft:    14    mi.   speed:      comp.     engs.;     950 

I.H.P.;  2  B.  £s?  W.  boilers;  deliver  Aug./29 

^Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rly.  Co. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS.  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Purchasine  Asent:  R    C.  Miller. 

Socony  23,  hull  790,  tug  for  Standard 
Transp.  Co.,  New  York;  91'6"x22'xl0'9"; 
12  loaded  speed:  comp.  eng.  500  l.H  P  .  1 
Scotch  boiler:  12'6"xll';  keel  June  29/29; 
launched  9/19/29;  deUver  10/20/29  est. 

Socony  27,  hull  791,  tug,  sister  to  above; 
keel  June  29/29:  launch  10/10/29  est.;  de- 
liver  11/5/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  792.  tug  for  Henry  Du- 
bois Sons  Co.;  128  L.O.A.;  27  beam:  14 
depth;  12  mi.  speed;  TE  engs.  400  LH.P.;  1 
Scotch  boiler   16'xir6". 

Not  named,  hull  793,  tug  for  Baltimore 


fe'  Ohio  R.R.  Co.  118'6"  L.O.A;;  25  beam; 
13'6"  depth;  12  miles  loaded  speed;  comp. 
steam  eng.;  400  I.H.P.;  1  Scotch  boiler  15 
X  12  ft. 

Not  named,  hull  794,  sister  to  above. 
THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 
Unique,    hull    81.    yacht    for    Harold   M. 
Ward,    Charleston:    50   x    12   x   4   ft.;   keel 
June  4/29;  launched  8/6/29;  delivered  8/ 
20/29. 


Repa 


irs 


BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 

Ltd. 

Union  Plant 

Drydock,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  ferry  Klam- 
ath, Maui,   Virginia,  Lubrico,   m.s.   Califor- 
nia,  Bolivar.    H.   M.    Storey,   Tahiti,   J.   A. 
Moffett,     Montezuma,     ferryboats     Golden 
Way,   Golden   Bear,  Yerba  Buena,   City  nf 
San    Rafael,    Chas.    Van    Damme,    Sonoma 
Valley,  garbage  boats  Hoquiam  and  Tahoe, 
derrick  barge   Edward,   U.S.   cutter  Inspec- 
tor. Generator  repairs:  Frank  Lynch.  Make 
and    furnish    one    eng.    cyhnder:    Dilworth, 
Nevada,  Ventura.  Pipe  repairs:  Oilshipper, 
whaler    Port    Saunders,     Corato,     Pleiodoii. 
Steering   engine   repairs:   Romanstar,   Presi- 
dent   Harrison.    Propeller   repairs:   Texmar, 
U.S.S.  Procyon,  West  Cape,  Barbara  Gates, 
Point   Bonita.       Patch   tank   top:    President 
Johnson.    Tailshaft    repairs     and     renewals: 
Florence  Olson,  La  Brea,  tug  Sea  King  (also 
furnish  bronze  propeller).  Capt.  A.  F.  Lu- 
cas. Matson  Nav.  Co.  Turbine  repairs:  Pre- 
sident Lincoln,   President  Grant.   Install  40 
boiler   plates,    misc.   repairs:    San   Jose.   Re- 
move doors  and  test  main  condenser;  Point 
Bonita.  Misc.  repairs:  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
Ontariolite,   Golden   Tide,     Santa    Barbara, 
Java  Arrow,  Sylvan  Arrow,  Hawk,  President 
Harrison.      H.    T.    Harper,    Silverfir,    Sea 
Rover,  C.  O.  Stillman,  Admiral  Chase,  H.  M. 
Storey.  Santa  Maria,  Bandon,  John  C.  Kirk- 
Patrick,   Albert   Hill,   La   Perla,   Point   Sur, 
Esther    Johnson,    Mongolia,    Limon,    Point 
Bonita,  Dispatch  No.  1,  San  Mateo. 
CHARLESTON  DRYDOCK  AND 
MACHINERY  CO., 
Charleston,    S.C. 
Docked  for  rudder  repairs:  dredge  Dan  C. 
Kingman.   General  overhauhng:  str.   Cibao. 
General  repairs:  str.  Sprigg  Carroll.  Charles- 
ton District  Hghtships. 
COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 

Collingwood,    Ont. 
Rudder    repairs:    Valcarticr.    New    shaft: 
Miseford. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  AND 
SHIPYARD. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Docked,      cleaned,    painted    and    annual 
overhaul:  C.G.s.  Newington.  Docked  for  in- 
spection, minor  repairs:  snagboat  Bobolink. 
Docked,   cleaned,   painted,   misc.   repairs:   2 
scows,   13  fishing  boats.  Misc.  hull  and  en- 
gine repairs,  not  requiring  docking:  24  fish- 
ing boats.     71    commercial  jobs. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc., 
Seattle,  Washington. 
Drydock,  misc.  repairs:  Charles  R.  Mc- 
Cormick,  IndianapoHs,  Lake  Frances.  Dry- 
dock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  President 
Cleveland.  President  Pierce.  Misc.  repairs: 
Diana  Dollar,  Dorothy  Alexander,  Sage- 
brush, tug  Tyes. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Washington. 
Dock  and  misc.  repairs:  California,  Ten- 
nessee. Misc.  Repairs:  Lexington.  Misc.  re- 
pairs incident  to  operation  as  district  craft: 
Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swallow,  Challenge, 
Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 


"Kolster"  Combines  Rugged  Construction  with  Finest  Precision 


Well  over  ^oo  vessels 
now  protected  by 
Kolster  Radio  Compass 

A  highly  perfected  scientific  navigational  instrument  that 
affords  a  practical  means  of  taking  bearings  on  distant  in- 
visible radio  stations  or  beacons. 

The  KOLSTER  RADIO  COMPASS  provides  a  means  of 
taking  bearings  in  fog,  comparable  in  accuracy  with  bear- 
ings of  visible  objects  and  at  much  greater  distances.  In  fact, 
It  provides  at  present  the  only  means  available  of  taking 
accurate  bearings  in  fog.  It  may  also  be  used  in  clear  weather 
at  distances  beyond  the  hmits  of  visibility  when  desirable. 
For  locating  a  vessel  in  distress  at  a  distance  whose  position 
is  unknown  or  whose  reported  position  is  erroneous,  the 
radio  compass  affords  the  only  means  available  at  present 
other  than  blind  search. 

Fundamentally,  the  advantages  of  the  KOLSTER  RADIO 
COMPASS  are  the  same  as  in  having  on  the  ship  the  navi- 
gational instruments  for  sight  bearings.  It  is  a  logical  addi- 
tion to  any  ship's  radio  telegraph  equipment. 
KOLSTER  RADIO  COMPASSES  are  now  available  in 
both  the  large  standard  model,  Type  AM  4490-C,  and  the 
newly  developed  junior  model.  Type  AM-'iOOO. 


The  Junior  model  KolsU-r 
Radio  Compass,  Type  AM 
5000,  pictured  at  the  right,  is 
a  small,  compact,  direct  read- 
ing instrument  which  may  he 
readily  installed  on  the  small- 
est vessel  at  -  


Improved  Standard  Model  Kolster  Radio 
Compass  Type  AM  4490-C. 

Fifteen  vital  impro\ements  arc  incorporated  in  the  latest 
Standard  Model  Kolster  Radio  Compass,  a  few  of  which  are: 

POSITIVE  WEATHER  PROOF  HOUSING 
FOR  LOOP  ANTENNA  AND  ALL  MOVABLE 
PARTS.  Manipulation  is  thus  made  as  coinpletely 
independent  of  weather  conditions  as  the  reception 
of  radio  signals  from  a  distant  station. 
BINNACLE  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  TO  AC- 
COMMODATE THE  SPERRY  REPEATER  and 
when  incorporated,  geographic  bearings  of  sending 
stations  are  taken  directly  on  the  repeater. 
VISUAL  BEARING  UNIT :  An  original  and  ex- 
elusive  KOLSTER  feature.  A  small  Neon  lamp 
flashes  the  characteristic  signals  of  the  transmitting 
station.  This  visual  indicator, 
while  intended  as  an  acces- 
sory to  the  headphones,  may 
be  used  alone  to  great  ad- 
vantage at  short  distances. 
With  this  feature  the  KRC 
can  be  employed  to  stand 
watch  unattended  for  signals 
from  other  vessels  or  beacon 
stations  dead  ahead  or  any 
direction   desired. 


moderate 


cost. 

The  Kolster  Radio  Compasf, 
Type  AM-5000,  is  not  a 
cheapened  model  of  the 
Standard  Kolster  Radio  Com- 
pass, nor  is  it  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Standard 
Compass,  but  it  i<  an  instru- 
ment specifically  designed  for 
small  vessels  where  space  is 
limited  and  where  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  may  be  an  im- 
portant factor.  It  is  offered 
with  the  sole  purpose  in  mind 
of  enabling  small  craft  ;o 
avail  themselves  of  an  impor- 
tant aid  to  navigation  and  ro 
enjoy  equal  safety  at  sea 
with    the   larger   ocean-going 


r  Model  Kolster  Radio 
,  Type  AM-5000 


Write  or  telephone  for  photographs  and  detailed 
descriptive  literature 

Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Company 

Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States 


SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 
LOS  ANGELES 
HONOLULU 


OAKLAND 
SAN  DIEGO 
NEW  YORK 


^^Kolster**  —The  original  Radio  Compass  —still  the  finest! 


...and 

The  new  fireboat  added  to  the 
City  of  Tacoma  Fire  Protection  Ser- 
vice was  constructed  after  a  very 
elaborate  survey  was  made  of  ships 
of  this  class  in  other  cities.  Need- 
less to  say,  Tacoma  is  quite  proud 
of  this  new  addition.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  efficiency  of  this  unit  is 
beyond  anything  ever  before  built, 
considering  the  cost. 

This  boat  is  equipped  with  five 


425  H.P.  Sterling  Viking  No.  2  gaso- 
line engines  fitted  with  quadruple 
ignition. 

Shell  service  is  shown  here  fill- 
ing the  new  fireboat  with  Shell  400 
gasoline  from  the  tank  wagon. 

The  Captain  of  the  ship  is  Wil- 
liam Braaton,  the  Chief  Engineer  is 
Le  Roy  Vaughn. 


The  new  Motorship  "Egero"  built 
by  Messrs.  Swan,  Hunter  and  Wig- 
ham  Richardson  for  the  owner  Mr. 
0.  A.  T.  Skjelbred  of  Christians- 
sand,  Norway,  was  recently  filled  in 
San  Francisco  with  Shell  diesel  cyl- 
inder oil.  Shell  received  the  initial 
fill-up  order  and  will  continue  to 
lubricate  this  vessel  indefinitely. 
This  vessel  is  fitted  with  Sulzer  en- 
gines built  by  Wallsend  Slipway 
and  Engineering  Company,  Ltd. 

Shell  also  recently  received  the 
initial  fill-up  order  for  the  Motor 
Vessel  "Westralia."  She  is  fitted 
with  two  Burmeister  &  Wain  single 
acting  engines,  developing  a  total 
of  6600  I.H.P. 


Shell  world-wide  service  is  es- 
tablished for  the  convenience  of 
shipping  interests  and  in  every  prin- 
cipal port  in  the  world  and  in  many 
of  the  smaller  ports  fuel  oil  bunker- 
ing stations  are  maintained  and 
lighters  and  barges  are  available 
for  shipside  service. 


//  «  a  romhination  of  tuo  thtngs  that  make  Shell  marine  fueli  und 
hihricants  so  popular  in  shipping  circles. 

first  the  products  themselves  nieel  the  most  exacting  standards.  They've 
made  speed  and  economy  records  aplenty  to  prove  that  point. 
Secondly  Shell  marine  products  are  available  everyu'here.  Scarcely  a 
port  uorthy  of  the  name  is  ivithout  Shell  installation. 


Shell  Facilities 
at  San  Diego 


Skipy  iulling  at  San  Diego  uilt  find  Shell  ready  ivith  rapid  deliveries 
of  stons  from  ample  supplies  kept  on  hand. 


Edited  by  Jerry  Scanlon 


Edward  T.  Ford,  vice- 
president  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Company  and  president  of 
the  Panama  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  with  Daul- 
ton  Mann,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Panama  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  is 
now  in  the  East. 

Their  presence  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  plans  of 
the  company  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  tonnage 
for  the  Panama  Mail 
Line's  California-Central 
American  New  York  serv- 
ice. Ford  frankly  stated 
that  the  Panama  Mail  Line 
is  seeking  a  mail  contract 
from  the  government 
which  would  permit  the 
company  to  build  new 
ships  with  a  speed  of  18 
knots,  and  increased  pas- 
senger accommodations. 

The  outcome  of  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Panama  Mail 
Company  for  the  contract 
will  be  decided  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  interdepart- 
mental committee.  Ford 
stated  that  President  Hoo- 
ver's committee  has  in 
hand  the  solution  of  the 
new  American  merchant 
marine.  More  than  100 
millions  of  dollars  of  Am- 
erican shipbuilding  is  locked  up 
pending  the  decisions  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Pacific  Coast  maritime  interests 
are  hopeful  that  the  government 
will  grant  the  mail  contract  to  the 
Panama  Mai!  Line,  operators  of  the 
only  regular  passenger  and  freight 
service  from  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia to  many  ports  in  Central 
America  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 


A.  F.  Zipf.  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  die 
Williams  Steamship  Corporation.  Zipf  was  formerly- 
Pacific  Coast  manager  for  the  Williams  Steamship 
Company.  When  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  purchased  the  business  and  fleet  of  the  Wil- 
liams Steamship  Company,  it  formed  the  Williams 
Steamship  Corporation  to  take  over  this  new  business, 
and  Zipf  was  selected  «iJs  the  general  manager  for  the 


south  with  his  bride  the  former 
Katherine  Tomasello,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Tomasello  of 
Berkeley. 


A  refund  of  $359,436  on  income 
and  profits  was  returned  to  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  by  the  United 
States  Government,  following  re- 
adjustment of  taxes  against  the 
company  for  over-assessments  in 
1917. 


of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  and 
James  French,  New  York  surveyor 
for  Lloyd's,  carried  on  extended 
conferences  with  Puget  Sound  lum- 
ber shippers. 

Among  the  important  matters  dis- 
cussed was  the  possible  alteration  of 
rules  to  permit  larger  cargoes  of 
lumber,  some  of  the  operators  re- 
questing that  250,000  to  300.000  feet 
of  lumber  be  added  to  the  maximum 
load  of  the  average  carrier. 

Following  the  conference,  and 
without  any  decision  being  made. 
Dr.  Montgomerie  sailed  for  Japan. 
He  will  report  his  observations  and 
findings  to  the  executive  directors 
of  Lloyd's  upon  his  return  to  Eur- 
ope from  the  Far  East. 


Henry  F.  (Heine)  Gelhaus,  mar- 
ine superintendent  for  the  Nelson 
Steamship  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  being  on  "drydock"  for 
repairs  and  general  overhauling,  is 
again  on  the  job.  He  has  been  com- 
pletely reconditioned  and  is  again 
fine  and  fit  as  a  fiddle,  he  reported. 


After  twenty-seven  years  with 
the  marine  department  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  (Calif.),  W.  S. 
(Bob)    Bennison  has   retired.  He   is 


Joe  Bisbiglia,  secretary  to  the 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Company,  has  returned 
to  his  duties  after  a  wedding  trip 


On  a  tour  of  the  world,  with  the 
main  objective  concerning  lumber 
loading  regulations.  Dr.  S.  J.  Mont- 
gomerie of  London,  chief  surveyor 


Arthur  M.  Tode,  superintendent  of  the 
Technical  Division,  Marine  Department  of 
The  Texas  Company,  was  re-elected  chair- 
man of  the  Marine  Section  of  the  National 
Safety  Coimcil  at  the  recent  Eighteen  h 
Annual  Safety  Congress  held  at  Chicago. 
This  Congress  is  said  to  have  been  the  larg- 
est convention  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the 
world;  over  7000  commercial 

tended  as  accredited  delegate; 
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Yes,  Sefior,  Our  Lumber  from  the  West  Coast 

of  North  America  Always  Arrives  on  Time 


OAKLAND 
LOS  ANGELES 
PORTLAND 


Mc  CormicK^xSteams^p  Company 


— most  of  our  new  homes  and  public  build- 
ings, here  in  Porto  Rico,  are  built  of  lum- 
ber  from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  carry  a  great  supply  in 
our  yards  here  because  our  shipments  arrive 
via  Munson  -  McCormick  modem  steam' 
ships  every  14  days.  You  may  always  speci- 
fy this  lumber  with  assurance  that  we  can 
meet  your  demands.  Here  in  Porto  Rico, 
we  have  come  to  know  that  we  can  depend 
on  Munson-McCormick  Service.  When  we 
have  the  choice,  we  always  specify  that 
merchandise  of  every  kind  from  the  West 
Coast  of  North  America  be  shipped  via 
Munson-McCormick. 


Eliminate  Worry     -     Ship  via  McCormick 


-^ 


SEATTLE 

TACOMA 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


c 


OAST 


TO   COAST   SERVICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 


November 
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now  away  in  the  hinterlands  on  a 
vacation.  "Bob"  retired  with  the 
rank  of  inspecting  engineer  and  the 
well-wishes  of  the  entire  marine  de- 
partment. 


David  B.  LeVake  is  now  chief  en- 
gineer on  the  freighter  Golden  Tide 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  fleet.  He 
was  formerly  chief  engineer  on  the 
Golden  Peak. 

J.  R.  Macauley  is  the  first  assis- 
tant engineer. 


During  the  absence  of  William  J. 
Hatton  in  the  East,  William  (Bill) 
DeBraal,  is  chief  engineer  of  the 
freighter  Doylestown  of  the  Nelson 
Steamship  Company. 


Edward  B.  Bown.  for  some  time 
first  assistant  engineer  on  the 
Lassco  freighter  Diamond  Head, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  chief  engineer  aboard  the  freight- 
er Helen  Whittier,  operating  inter- 
coastal  by  the  Arrow  Line. 


Captain  and  Mrs.  Allen  A.Sawyer 

on  September  3  celebrated  their 
fifteenth  wedding  anniversary.  Cap- 
tain Sawyer  is  master  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company's  liner 
Calawaii,  plying  between  Los  An- 
geles harbor  and  Honolulu.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  navigators 
in  this  trade  and  has  been  receiving 
many  congratulations  from  his 
friends. 


The  next  dinner-meeting  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  Propeller  Club 
of  San  Francisco  will  take  place 
early  next  month.  Captain  Stanley 
E.  Allen,  secretary,  announces  that 
the  membership  roll  now  approach- 
es 500.  The  Club,  organized  less 
than  five  months  ago,  is  the  larg- 
est similar  organization  in  the 
United  States. 

Joseph  P.  Dolan,  inspector  of 
United  States  Hulls  and  Boilers, 
and  James  E.  Cronin,  marine  super- 
intendent of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (Calif.),  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors,  re- 
spectively, announced  the  following 
well  known  maritime  executives  to 
have  charge  of  the  details  in  con- 
nection with  the  December  dinner- 
meeting  and  entertainment : 

Dinner :  Kenneth  Ingraham, 
Fletcher  Munson,  John  Dodds,  John 
O'Hare.  Reservations:  Fred  Cordes, 
Thomas  Foster,  Joseph  Hollings. 
Decorations :  Jerome  Lalor,  J.  M. 
McConkey,  H.  M.  Bolton.  Entertain- 
ment :  Karl  Eber,  Herbert  J.  Ander- 
son, and  Orville  Davis. 


I 

1 
1 

i 

m^ 

Captain  C.  W.  Saunders    of   the 

Matson  Steamship  Company,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Maritime  and  Harbor  Committee 
by  President  Aimer  M.  Newhall. 
Captain  Saunders  succeeds  H.  C. 
Cantelow  who  was  recently  appoint- 
ed general  manager  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company  with  headquar- 
ters in  Seattle. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
are :  J.  R.  Fitzgerald,  vice  chair- 
man; Captain  A.  E.  Anderson,  C. 
W.  Cook,  Jr.,  R.  Stanley  Dollar, 
Walter  E.  Hettman,  Kirkwood  Dona- 
vin,  Eugene  C.  Loyd  and  C.  C. 
Mallory. 


E.  J.  Schwanhausser,  recently  appointed 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  Works  of  the  Wor- 
thington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corporation. 

Secretary  Allen  reported  that  a 
special  committee  was  now  en- 
gaged in  contracting  for  a  designat- 
ed downtown  hotel  where  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  San  Francisco  will 
hold  weekly  luncheons. 

Another  important  matter  of 
business  before  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, under  the  direction  of  Chair- 
man Cronin,  is  the  selection  of  an 
available  site  for  the  erection  of  a 
clubhouse.  The  structure's  cost  has 
not  been  determined  upon,  but  the 
committee  has  been  instructed  to 
seek  a  suitable  site  and  submit 
plans  for  the  erection  of  beautiful 
quarters  for  the  organization. 


"Artie"  Cronin,  son  of  James  Cromn,  super- 
intending engineer  of  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment, Standard  Oil  Company  (Calif.).  Artie 
accompanies  his  dad  on  fishing  excursions, 
and  frequently,  as  on  the  occasion  pictured 
here,  shows  the  "old  man"  up. 


With  a  membership  of  more  than 
one  hundred  to  date,  the  Propeller 
Club  of  Seattle  is  well  under  way 
and  promises  to  be  the  outstanding 
maritime  organization  of  the  Pa- 
cific northwest.  W.  T.  Isted,  secre- 
tarj'-treasurer,  in  a  communication 
to  the  writer,  reported  that  the  fol- 
lowing well  known  shipping  leaders 
had  been  elected  trustees: 

George  R.  Cary  and  Captain  J.  R. 
Jones,  elected  for  three  years,  Cap- 
tain Donald  S.  Ames  and  A.  R. 
Hunt  for  two  years,  and  A.  F. 
Haines  and  Captain  C.  J.  Stewart 
for  one  year. 

These  six  men,  together  with 
Otto  H.  Eisenbeis,  president,  C.  H. 
Carlander,  vice-president,  and  W. 
T.  Isted,  secretary-treasurer,  con- 
stitute the  board  of  governors. 

C.  H.  Carlander,  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee,  announces 
that  the  membership  fee  is  now 
$10,  and  yearly  dues  $10. 


'Twill  be  a  merry  gathering — the 
sixth  annual  steamship  dinner  to  be 
held  by  the  San  Francisco  maritime 
fraternity  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  Sat- 
urday night,  November  9. 

General  Chairman  Thomas  J. 
Crowley,  announces  the  following 
well  known  shipping  tycoons  as 
chairmen  and  aides  for  the  dinner; 

M.  J.  Buckley,  Dollar  Line,  chair- 
man of  the  reception  committee, 
assisted  by  the  following:  A.  P. 
Zipf,  Williams  Line;  Zac  T.  George, 
Luckenbach  Line;  Dearborn  Clark, 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany; Takeo  Yamamoto,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha;  R.  J.  Ringwood,  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company;  Captain 
Kirkwood  Donovan,  Panama-Pacific 
Line.  George  J.  Yater  is  chairman 
of  the  dinner  committee,  assisted 
by  L.  P.  Bailey  and  J.  L.  King,  Jr. 


^ 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST    REGLUjkR    FR>IC,HT    SERMCE 

WmIlIy     (rom     Balrimoce     md     New     Vork. 

Biw«kly     liom     Norfolk     ««i     Portl««l.     M^,     to 

Lo.   Angele.,   S-  FrMwiKO,   O.kbmd.   SeattU,  T.com.. 

and   Vancouver,   B.C. 

lOthrr    Port,    is    Inductmenu    Offer  ) 

ATIANTIC   COAST   TO    HAWAnAN  ISLANDS  

ReguW    ^^t^W    lu^    from    Ne.    Vor.-^nthiv    -Un«.    <Wt 

liLantb    without     iranashipir-"' 


Hawaiun 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington), 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   PORTLAND. 

(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 

..       .^ri,.rT^    cz-iD     THC     PArTFir    COAST 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE    PACIHC   COAST 

,,^  LOS    ANGELES— 711    Vu,    Nov«    Bldj. 

Phone  SUttcr   3600  jAN  DIEGO— Municipal  PiCT  No.    1 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF.  vAK^SSyS^A^'.^B''"^  E^-'J'tt^^ 

SEATTLE-L.   C.    S»i,E   BUi..         PORT^^ND-Vrou    Bid..  '^  «,   Nov.  Sco,i.  BuUd^. 


(Pier  35) 
230  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


^^^JOHNSON  LINE    jfe^ 

yjlf^i^^  Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service  Jy'^^^^^^^ 

^/  ^  To  and  From 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  &?  Baltic  Ports. 
MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS   FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND   FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles-San   Franciscc^Puget    Sound-British    Columbia-Monthly   Sailings 

FOR  RATES.  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coa« 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 

M   P   y  H    R.  McLAURIN 
618   antral   Bids 


SEATTLE 

GRACE  f^  CO  .  Aei- 

Hog.:    Bl.lc 


Another  big,  fast   :_^^^^^ 

Panama  PaciSic  I.iner     '^^mm^mjj^m^ 

S.  S.  PENNSYLVANIA 

enters  Coa«t-to-Coait  Service 

On  November  9  the  third  new  elec.ric.tllv  driven  Uner  of  "I"  P»^ 
Pacific  Lin.  «.iU  from  San  FranciKO  to  Nrw  York.  Th..  great  32,450 
ion  «.»ni.r  round,  out  in  onpro:«i.nled  buildmc  progtiun  which  in 
J»„t  three  y«r.  h«.  add«l  lo  the  American  Merchant  Marine  the 
thr«  largea  aid  faK«t  «™».r.  ever  bnilt  under  the  American  Ibg. 
Reaular  foitniBhtly  uiUnj..  1)  day.-  CoMftoCout.  Most  tDodc.n 
cargo  (acililiM.  Luiutious  passenger  accommodations 

fanama  fadfic  fjne 


INTERNATIONAL 
460    Mark.1 


RINE      COMPAK 
.,   CaUlo 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor  and  Coast  Towing 
SALVAGE  TUG  "SEA  SALVOR" 

THE  SHIPOWNERS  a:  MERCHANTS 
TUGBOAT  COMPANY 

GREEN  STREET  WHARF  (PIER  15) 

Telephones:    Davenport    3497.5498;    Davenport    4268 

OFHCE  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 


November 
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Extensive  reconditioning  of  the 
two  Hamburg-American  transatlan- 
tic liners  Resolute  and  Reliance  has 
been  decided  upon  by  the  board  of 
directors.  Emil  Lederer.  member  of 
the  executive  board  made  the  an- 
nouncement. He  said  that  the  sec- 
ond and  third  class  accommo- 
dations will  be  eliminated.  When 
placed  in  service  between  New 
York,  Channel  ports,  and  Ham- 
burg, the  Reliance  and  Resolute, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Minne- 
tonka  and  the  Minnewaska,  will  be 
the  only  Atlantic  liners  carrying 
first  class  passengers  exclusively. 

Lederer  stated  that  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line  was  adopting 
a  policy  of  watchful  waiting  on  the 
programs  contemplated  or  now  un- 
derway by  other  large  transatlantic 
steamship  companies  regarding 
plans  for  attaining  first  rank  in 
operating  new  ocean  speed  liners- 
He  said  that  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can's tonnage  is  now  almost  at  pre- 
war level,  amounting  to  more  than 
1,150,000  tons,  with  services  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Lederer's  announcement  was 
made  upon  his  recent  return  from 
a  conference  with  the  board  of  di- 
rectors in  Germany. 


A  new  freight  forwarding  com- 
pany has  been  organized  in  New 
York  by  Robert  A.  Krug,  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  Kerr  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  Robert  J.  Trod- 
den, former  official  of  the  Barber 
Steamship  Line.  Both  are  well 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  H.  Baker,  president  of  the 
Merritt  Chapman  &  Scott  Corpora- 
tion, was  recently  elected  a  member 
of  the  directorate  of  the  United 
Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  New  York. 


E.  C.  C.  Wellesley,  San  Francisco 
district  freight  agent  for  the  Nel- 
son Steamship  Company,  widely 
known  in  Pacific  Coast  maritime 
circles,  has  severed  his  connections 
with  that  organization. 


The  naming  of  Captain  William 

A.  Hall  as  Columbia  River  Pilot 
marks  the  erasing  of  the  name  of 
Hall  from  the  records  of  the  Ad- 
miral Line  for  the  first  time  in  half 
a  century. 

Captain  Hall  has  been  with  the 
Admiral  Line  for  thirty  years.  His 
father,  the  late  Captain  Charles 
Hall,  was  in  command  of  the  coast- 
wise liner  Admiral  Dewey.  He  left 
behind  a  record  of  never  being  in 
an  accident. 


Colonel  Thomas  B.  Esty,  who  attended  the 
dedication  of  the  Ohio  River  Canalization 
Project  as  delegate  from  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
San  Francisco.  Colonel  Esty  is  the  Pacific 
Coast  representative  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation. 

Many  ideas  in  wharf  and  dock 
construction  were  gleaned  from  the 
recent  visit  of  Fred  J.  Easterbrook, 
chief  engineer  for  the  Hongkong 
Wharf  &  Godown  Company  of 
Hongkong,  he  reported  after  making 
an  inspection  tour  of  San  Francis- 
co's waterfront.  Easterbrook's  trip 
is  in  connection  with  inspecting 
all  the  large  harbors  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  preparatory  to 
his  company  engaging  in  a  $3,000,- 


000  wharf  and  dock  building  pro- 
gram in  Hongkong.  His  company 
operates  all  of  Hongkong's  public 
wharves.  The  company  will  build 
two  new  docks,  one  of  them  800 
feet  in  length. 


After  being  connected  with  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  for  thirty- 
six  years,  Herman  Mathenius  has 
retired. 

He  was  stationed  in  New  York  as 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager. 
He  joined  the  company  as  an  office 
boy  at  the  age  of  14,  in  July,  1893. 
During  the  war,  Mathenius  was  for- 
eign freight  agent  for  the  Mallory 
Line  and  then  went  with  the  New 
York  Argentine  Company  as  traffic 
manager.  In  1920,  he  re-joined  the 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

He  is  widely  known  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  having  been  a  visitor 
many  times. 


Joseph  Panther,  Jr.,  inspector  for  the 
Department  of  the  City  of  Tacoma,  who 
has  invented  a  special  monitor  nozz'e  for 
fighting  fires  imder  piers.  The  initial  instal- 
lation of  this  nozzle  was  made  on  the  new 
Tacoma  Fireboat  No.  1. 


Home  from  the  sea  for  good  and 
to  make  his  residence  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  retired  mariner,  Captain 
Basil  Meredith  Aldwell,  is  now 
shore-side  after  spending  practic- 
ally a  life-time  with  the  Union 
Steamship  Company.  His  last  com- 
mand was  the  liner  Tahiti,  now 
skippered  by  Captain  A.  H.  Davey. 

Captain  Aldwell  started  as  a  ca- 
det with  the  Union  Line.  He  com- 
manded sailing  ships  as  well  as 
steamers  for  the  company  and  is 
known  to  thousands  of  travelers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 


Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  is  starting 
plans  for  the  construction  of  Pier 
No.  1,  the  first  work  in  the  $10,000,- 
000  waterfront  program  for  San 
Francisco  as  outlined  sometime  ago 
by  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners. 

While  the  contract  awarded  calls 
for  only  the  expenditure  of  $246,- 
300,  the  completed  pier  will  repre- 
sent a  cost  of  $700,000.  It  will  be 
700  feet  long,  150  feet  wide,  with  35 
feet  of  water  at  low  tide  for  the 
docking  of  passenger  and  cargo 
vessels. 


On  October  22.  Robert  Thackara 

was  unanimously  re-elected  chair- 
man of  the  Intercoast  Lumber  Con- 
ference. The  election  was  carried 
out  to  confirm  his  duties,  as  he  has 
been  acting  as  temporary  chairman 
of  the  body  in  addition  to  his  chair- 
manship of  the  United  States  In- 
tercoastal  Conference. 


Although  the  liner  Humboldt  is 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
FITTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


120  Market  Street 


The  Tioneer  %efrigerator  Serrice 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


I  Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 

^_  PASSENGEROFFICES: 


PASSENGER     OFFICES: 

460    Market   Si - San   Francisco 

715   West  Seventh  St Lo8  Angelea 

1333    Fourth    Ave _Se— '- 


^       —  .-  FREIGHTOFFICES 

WITH  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE      P-«'  S.^-„^p  Cc„panv 


to  Me-w  Y®ipM 

WITH  DIRECT  C3NNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE 

Sailing  E-very  other  Saturday  from  San  Jratictsco 

Every  other  Monday  from  Los  Angeles  —       - 

fanama  facific  fine 

INTERNATIONAL       ME  RCANTILE       MARINE       CO. 


311    California    St San   Francisco 

Pacific    S.S.    Co.'s    TenninaL „S«attle 

204  Central  BIdg Los  Angeles 
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"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE." 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Serrice 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific  Coast   Agents 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
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in  and  out  of  port  in  her  coastwise 
schedule  carrying  passengers  and 
freight  between  San  Francisco  and 
southern  California  ports,  Charles 
L.  Christian,  purser,  and  known  to 
thousands  of  voyagers,  had  time  to 
slip  away  from  his  duties  in  San 
Francisco  and  claim  Miss  Eunice 
Gwendolyn  Homm  as  his  bride. 

The  couple  first  met  when  Miss 
Homm  was  a  passenger  on  the 
Humboldt.  News  of  the  wedding 
was  followed  by  hundreds  of  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  to  the  new- 
lyweds  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Erik  Krag,  manager  of  the  Euro- 
pean services  for  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation,  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Pacific  Coast-Euro- 
pean Conference.  His  term  will  be 
for  six  months.  He  succeeded  John 
Van  Meurs. 

H.  M.  Runyon,  Pacific  Coast  rep- 
resentative of  the  Intercoastal  Con- 
ference, has  appointed  Thomas  G. 
Widmeyre  as  manager  of  the  weigh- 
ing and  inspection  bureau  in  charge 
of  all  ports.  Widmeyre's  headquai'- 
ters  will  be  in  San  Francisco. 

Widmeyre  has  been  with  the 
bureau  for  sevei'al  months.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  California  & 
Eastern  Steamship  Company. 

H.  C.  Cantelow,  widely  known  in 
American  steamship  circles,  is  now 
in  charge  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company  with 
the  title  of  general  manager  and  is 
located  in  Seattle. 

Cantelow,  following  his  resigna- 
tion as  vice-president  of  the  Luck- 
enbach  Steamship  Company,  oi-gan- 
ized  his  own  company  and  was 
identified  with  steamship  activities 
under  the  H.  C.  Cantelow  &  Com- 
pany name,  until  he  was  asked  by 
E.  T.  Stannard,  vice-president,  to 
become  general  manager  of  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company. 

Cantelow  has  always  identified 
himself  with  activities  bearing  to- 
wards the  better  development  of 
Pacific  Coast  commerce. 


A.  J.  Houda,  for  fifteen  years 
with  the  Nelson  Steamship  Com- 
pany, resigned  his  position  as  traf- 
fic manager.  Houda's  resignation 
came  as  a  distinct  surprise  as  no  in- 
timation had  been  divulged  prior 
to  the  announcement  of  Houda  that 
he  had  severed  connections  with  the 
Nelson  interests. 

Houda  is  now  on  vacation.  He 
stated  he  had  no  immediate  plans, 
"but  would  look  around  after  tak- 
ing a  rest." 


Captain  Lebius  Curtis,  Jr.,  member  of  the 
firm  of  Pillsbury  &  Curtis,  naval  archiltcls 
and  marine  surveyors  of  San  Franc  sco.  Cap- 
tain Curtis  recently  renewed  his  ccpericncc 
as  a  shipmaster  by  navigating  the  Japanese 
freighter  Hcber  across  the  Pacific  for  de- 
livery in  Japan. 

Robert  "Bob"  Donaldson,  well 
known  in  San  Francisco  Bay  ship- 
building activities,  is  now  with  The 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  as  assist- 
ant to  William  Harrower,  superin- 
tendent of  the  company.  Donaldson 
is  not  new  to  the  Moore  company  as 
he  served  for  several  years  with 
Moore's. 


Dr.  Bernard  Hague,  principal 
lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineering 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook- 


Captain  F.  W.  Roberts,  who  was  recently 
appointed  supervising  port  captain  of  the 
Southern  Pacific-Golden  Gate  Ferries,  Ltd., 
San  Francisco,  after  33  years  experience  in 
transbay  ferry 


lyn  to  serve  as  Visiting  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  at  Polytech- 
nic for  the  present  academic  year. 

Dr.  Hague,  who  has  degrees  from 
the  Universities  of  London  and 
Glasgow,  is  the  holder  of  the  Sie- 
mens Medal  for  Electrical  Engin- 
eering and  the  Henrici  medal  for 
Mathematics  as  well  as  the  Diploma 
of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science 
for  Postgraduate  Research.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  the  author  of  sev- 
eral standard  works  on  electrical 
theory  and  measurements,  and  is  a 
recognized  authority  in  this  field. 

He  will  have  charge  at  Brooklyn 
Pol.vtechnic  of  the  conduct  of  grad- 
uate study  and  research  in  elec- 
trical engineering  in  the  new  plan 
now  being  developed  at  that  insti- 
tution for  the  benefit  of  technical 
graduates  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict who  desire  to  earn  advanced 
engineering  degrees  by  evening 
study. 

A  double  anniversary  celebration 
was  held  aboard  the  French  Line 
steamer  Alaska  at  San  Francisco, 
October  17,  the  guests  of  honor  be- 
ing Abe  Marks,  manager  of  the 
marine  department  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Eric  Krag,  manager  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  Cuban  services  of  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation. 

Marks,  who  recently  rounded  out 
forty  years  with  the  old  Merchants 
Exchange,  which  was  in  1913  suc- 
ceeded by  the  marine  department  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Krag,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
fifteenth  anniversary  in  the  steam- 
ship business  in  San  Francisco, 
staged  the  party  jointly,  Krag  play- 
ing the  part  of  host. 

Marks,  in  his  younger  days  was 
an  expert  boatman,  and  a  pupil  of 
the  late  Mike  Fitzgerald,  who 
taught  him  all  the  tricks  of  the  art. 
He  also  spent  much  of  his  time, 
when  he  could  get  away  from  his 
duties,  cruising  on  the  old  pilot 
boats  Lady  Mine,  Caleb  Curtis,  and 
America. 

The  guests  at  this  function  in- 
cluded Lieutenant  Albert  J.  Porter, 
editor  of  the  Shipping  Register,  who 
also  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies; 
Arthur  Beyer,  assistant  manager  of 
the  marine  department  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Eddie  Macfar- 
lane  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
Gerald  Hampton  of  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Company,  Paul  Faulkner 
of  the  Pacific  Marine  Review  and 
Harry  Plnkham,  ex-president  of  the 
Board  of  Marine  Underwriters,  and 
now  president  of  the  N.  B.  Club. 
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You'll  like  the  Matson 
ships  on  the  Hawaii  run 

THERE'S  a  whole  fleet  of  Matson 
ships  in  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  Honolulu.  Book  pas- 
sage on  any  one  of  them  and  you'll 
find  broad  decks  for  lounging  and 
sports,  staterooms  of  restful  comfort, 
and  the  Matson  standard  of  service 
throughout. 

Why  not  run  over  soon?  At  least 
one  Matson  ship  sails  every  week — 
often  the  fast  Matson  schedule  gives 
you  additional  sailings,  too. 

Summer  "below  the  line" 

Down  in  the  South  Seas,  below  the 
equator,  summer  is  dressing  Samoa, 
Fiji  and  Australia  in  sparkling  sun- 
shine and  gorgeous  flowers  Matson 
ships  go  there — from  Honolulu. 

Let  us  send  you  free  illustrated 
folders  of  inclusive  tours. 


^^wrBKEnammnna  twumxt 


Matson  Line 

25  steamers  .   .    fastest  service 

HAWAII     -     SOUTH  SEAS     -     AUSTRALIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

PORTLAND  SEATTLE 


DOLLARS 


IP  LINE 


"TRANS-PACinC" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 


"ROUND-THE-WORLD" 

Express  Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    between    Boston.    New    Yorl.    Havin,. 

r„u„  R,ll,ni  In>  Aniele..  San  Francuco.  Honolulu.  Kobe.  3h»Q!- 
re.  Penang.  Colombo.  Sum.  Pott 
t.   Marseilles,   thence   New  Yofk. 

"INTERCOASTAL  WEST  BOUND" 

Express   Freight — Passenger — Refrigeration 

FORTNIGHTLY      SAILINGS     between      Boston.      New     Yotk.     Ul 

Aniclei,    San    Francisco.     Cargo    lor    Oakland,    Portland.    Seattle,    ind 

Inland  Dejtinationi  subject  to  San  FrancUco  transhipment. 

"TRANS-PACinC  FREIGHT  SERVICE" 

BI-MONTHLY     SAILINGS     betwisen     Los     Antelet.     San    Francisco. 

Pearl   Harbor.    Guam.   ManiU.    Cavite,    Iloilo,   and  other   poru  as    i«- 

ducemcnt    offcre. 

For  Complete  Information  Apply  to 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

ROBERT  DOLLAR  BUILDING 

311   CALIFORNIA  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tclepholu    Garfield    430C. 

CENTRAL  BUILDING  25    BROADWAY 
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Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 

HONOLULU,  T.H.      SUVA    FIJI.  ^ 

AUCKLAND.  N.Z.      SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 
By  tbe  new  palatial  Passenger  Linen 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  R.M.S.  NIAGARA 

23,M0   To'lis   Di..  20,000   Toiu  Dia. 

Sailing   Irotn   VANCOUVER.    B.C. 

Every   28  days. 

CARGO    SERVICE 

Monthly    sailings    from   V.n<:ouv«r    to   main   New    Zealand   port.,    .Uo 

to    Sytlney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Austraha,    are    maintained    by 

the   following   up-to-date   cargo   steamers: 

M.S.    HAURAKI  S.S.  WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.  WAIHEMO 

For    Fares,    Rates   and    Sailings   apply    to 

any  office   of   tbe 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY    CO.    and    aU 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999    Hastings    Stre«    West  Vancouver,    B.C. 


UNION  STEAMSHIPS  LTD. 

REGULAR  PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT 

SERVICE 

To  all  Northern  B.C.  Ports,  Logging  Camps, 

Mining  Centers  and  Canneries. 

For  full   informalion  a.  to  Sailings,   Fate,  and   Freight  Rates: 
City    Office,    793    Granville    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
Telephone  Seymour  9331.        Union  Dock,  Sey.  306 
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Left  to  right:  Upper  row:  Mike  Rhine  of  tlie  General  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco;  Ben  Hedstrom,  naval  architect,  of  San  Fr. 
and  Captain  Barney  Leviton,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  Middle  row:  Captain  Chas.  Heath,  superintendent  of  Southern 
Pacific  Company's  transbay  passenger  services;  Jim  Cronin,  superintending  engineer  of  the  Marine  Department,  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Calif.);  Captain  William  Darragh,  Red  Stack  Tugboat  Company;  Chariie  Pratt;  and  Captain  Gerald  January.  Lower  row:  Joseph  Gisler, 
of  W.  H.  Wordcn  Si  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Hugh  Paladini;  Major  Kingsford  Smith,  famous  Ace;  and  Captain  Stanley  E.  Allen  of  the  Marine 
Department,    Standard    Oil    Company    (CaUf,),  secretary  of  the  Propeller  Club. 
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CALIFORNIA 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Ed^v^^in  H.  Fitler 

Ptailadelpliia  CortMafie  ^Vorlfcs 


L<S)<S)te  £<S)iiP  tin® 
BLUE  AHD  YELLOW  TKA©E  MARK 
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BLOCK   COMPANY'S 

STAR  BRAND 
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Seagoing    Steel    Wrecking    and 

Salvage  Barges. 

Complete  Salvage  Equipment 

Lifting  Capacity  up  to 

100  Tons. 

Submarine   Diving. 

Ship  Chandlers. 

Riggers  and  Sail  Makers. 


"HAVlsiDt 


SPECIAUSTS:  YACHT  SAILS  AND  YACHT 

RIGGING 

COMPLETE    SPEOALTY-    STOCK    OF   YACHT 

AND  MOTORBOAT   SUPPLIES 


COMPANY 

Agents   for: 
American  Steel   dC  Wire   Co. 

Stratford's  Best   Oakum. 

Alberton  Cotton  Duck. 

Jeffrey's  Marine   Glues. 
Wilcox-Crittenden  Hardware. 

National  Marine  Lamps. 
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STATEMENT   OF  THE   OWNERSHIP.    MANAGEMENT.    aRCULATION.   ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.    1912 


Of     PACIFIC       MARINE 


Before  me.  a  Not;ary  Public 
State  and  County  aforesaid, 
peared  Bernard  N.  DeRocbie, 
duly    sworn    accordng    to    Jaw. 


the    books    of    the 


Mai 


:    Bernard    N.    DtRo 
le.    Berkeley.    Cal  f. 


and    for    the 
:r£onally       ap* 


Marine  Revic 
the  best  of  h; 
mcnt  of  the 
daily    paper. 


anagcr    of    the 

id  that  the  following 
wledge  and  belief,  a  trut 
rship.    managcir 


Contra    Costa    Avei  .    . 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  ; 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stattd 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
owned   by   a    corporation,    the   names   and    addrc 


ition  for  whom  sucl 
also  that  the  said 
ems    embracing    affia 


D    paragra'-h* 


.irculation),    cic.    of    the    aforc- 

d   publication   for   the    date   shown    in   ihe   above 

required   bv   the   Act  of  Auguil   24.   J912. 


1.  That    the 
lisher.   editor,    □ 

^^Kblisher:    Jas.    S.    H 
S^n  Francisco,  Calif. 
Editor.    A.    J.    Dicltie 


>es,    576    Sacramento    St.. 
1036   Mariposa  Avenue. 


each    individual 


and    other 

per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,   mort- 
gages,   or    other   secunt.es    are:    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  .'^ccur- 
ily  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  bo< 
where    the    s 


ock,   bonds, 
stated   by   b  m. 
required   from    daily 


nformatic 

BERNARD   N.   DEROCHIE, 
worn    to    and    subscribed    before    mc    this    24th 
of    September.     1929. 

(Seal)  EDITH  GOE WAY 

tary    Public,    in    and    for    the    City    and    County 
San   Francisco.    State   of   Californ:a, 
4y    commission    expires    November    22,    19J2.) 
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I  Section  continued  from  Page  457) 


New  York  to  Honolulu  in  Eight  Days 


(Continued  fr. 

the  schedule  having  been  arranged 
to  give  them  a  rest  of  sixteen  hours 
in  San  Francisco  before  sailing  at 
noon  Saturday,  January  25,  on  the 
Malolo. 

As  the  Malolo  makes  Hawaii  in 
just  four  days  from  the  Golden 
Gate,  passengers  on  the  special 
train  will  be  swimming  at  Waikiki 
the  following  Wednesday,  January 
29.   From   New   York   to   Honolulu. 


m  Page  457) 
from  icy  winds  to  Maytime  warmth, 
in  barely  eight  days,  with  special 
de    luxe    accommodations    all    the 
way! 

The  second  train  will  be  operated 
on  the  same  route  and  schedule, 
leaving  New  York  February  18  to 
connect  with  the  February  22  sail- 
ing of  the  Malolo,  landing  passen- 
gers amid  the  gorgeous  hisbiscus 
and  bougainvillea  of  Hawaii  on 
February  26. 


Freights,  Charters,  and  Sales 


October  17,  1929. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  United  Kingdom:  British 
strs.  Bencleuch,Nov.,and  Benreoch, 
Oct.,  North  Pacific  to  U.K.'Contin- 
ent.  Canadian  American  Shipping 
Co.;  British  m.s.  King  William, 
Portland  to  U.K.  Continent,  Oct., 
Balfour  Guthrie  and  Co.;  Japanese 
str.  France  Maru,  Vancouver.  B.C., 
to  U.K./Continent,  Oct.;  a  King  str., 
British  Columbia  to  Antwerp  or 
Rotterdam,  24'-,  Dec,  Earle  &  Stod- 
dart;  British  m.s.  Elmworth,  British 
Columbia  to  U.K./Continent,  25  -, 
Nov.,  James  Stewart  Grain  Corp. ; 
Japanese  str.  (Mitsui),  British  Col- 
umbia to  U.K./Continent,  25  -,  Nov., 
James  Stewart  Grain  Corp.;  British 


m.s.  King  Egbert,  British  Columbia 
to  U.K.  Continent,  25/-,  Nov.,  Can- 
adian Cooperative  Wheat  Co.;  Jap- 
anese str.  Ohio  Maru,  British  Co- 
lumbia to  U.K./Continent,  Oct.- 
Nov. 

The  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  lumber  to 
Australia:  Japanese  str.  Seisho 
Maru,  Columbia  River  to  Sydney  or 
Melbourne,  $11.50,  Pacific  Export 
Lumber  Co.;  Japanese  str.  Misaki 
Maru,  North  Pacific  to  Australia, 
$12.50,  Oct.,  J.  J.  Moore  and  Co.; 
Japanese  str.  Hokkoh  Maru,  North 
Pacific  to  Australia,  $12;  Nov.; 
Japanese  str.  Miko  Maru,  North  Pa- 
cific to  Australia,  $12.50,  Nov./- 
Dec,  American  Trading  Co.;  Japan- 
ese str.  Ishin  Maru.  Columbia  River, 


option  Humboldt  Bay  to  Australia, 
$11.  Nov..  Pacific  Export  Lumber 
Co.;  Japanese  str.  Toyohiko  Maru 
No.  2,  North  Pacific  to  Australia, 
Dec,  J.  J.  Moore  &  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
West  Coast:  American  str.  Missou- 
la. Eureka  and  Puget  Sound  to  Bal- 
boa. Sept.,  Hammond  Lumber  Co.; 
American  str.  Tillamook.  Eureka 
and  Puget  Sound  to  Guaymas,  Nov.. 
Hammond  Lumber  Co.;  Japanese 
str.  Erie  Maru,  Columbia  River  to 
Callao,  J.  J.  Moore  &  Co.;  Danish 
str.  Orion,  Puget  Sound  to  Mexico, 
Anglo  Mexican  Petroleum  Co.;  Am- 
erican str.  Glendoyle,  Eureka  to  La 
Union  and  San  Jose  de  Guatemala, 
redwood,  prompt,  Hammond  Lum- 
ber Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
Atlantic :  American  str.  Lake  Gor- 
in,  Columbia  River  to  New  Y'ork, 
$9,  Oct.,Blanchard  Lumber  Co.; Am- 
erican str.  Onondaga.  Columbia 
River  to  North  of  Hatteras,  $9.25, 
Krauss  Brothers  Lumber  Co. 

The  following  time  charters  are 
reported :  British  str.  Oakworth,  Pa- 
cific trade,  delivery  and  redelivery 
U.K.  Continent,  $1.45,  Oct.,  H.  R. 
MacMillan  Export  Co.;  British  str. 
Gogovale.  delivery  North  Pacific, 
redelivery,  U.K./Continent,  Oct.,  W. 
L.  Comyn  &  Co.;  British  str.  Golden 
Sea,  North  Pacific  to  U.K.  Contin- 
ent. Nov..  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Co.;  Nor- 
wegian strs.  Regulus  and  Evanger, 
Puget  Sound  to  U.K.  Continent,  de- 
livery Puget  Sound,  redelivery  U.K./ 
Continent,  Oct.,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Co.; 
Danish  m.s.  Indien.  delivery  Van- 
couver, redelivery  Australia,  Nov. 

The  following  sales  have  been  re- 
ported: American  sh.  Dunsyre  (to 
be  scrapped),  J.  M.  Botts  to  Japan- 
ese parties;  American  tk.  str.  S.  C. 
T.  Dodd,  $425,000,  G.  W.  Bell,  trus- 
tee, to  Standard  Oil  Co., 

PAGE  BROTHERS.  Brokers. 


The  Union  Oil  tanker  La 


passing  through  the  Ballard  Locks  of  the  Lake  Washinglo 
Ship  Canal.  Seattle. 


Union  Oil  Gives  Super- 
Service 

As  part  of  its  policy  to  provide 
reasonably  priced  fuel  oil  to 
its  customers,  the  Union  Oil 
Company  recently  inaugurated  di- 
rect tanker  service  to  the  new  seven 
million  dollar  Shuffleton  steam 
generating     plant     of     the     Puget 
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through  8yes  that  Know  all  Her  Charms  ! 


LASSCO  travel  experts,  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  rare  sight,  every  alluring  feature, 
every  odd  bit  of  ancient  lore  in  this  tropical  para- 
dise, fill  every  hour  of  your  visit  with  interest  on — 

J^SSCO'S 
specially  Serviced  Tours 

— Sailing  direct  from  Los  Angeles  to  Hawaii 
on  the  magnificent  cruiser  de  luxe  "City  of 
Honolulu" — November  16  and  December  14 

Hawaii's  charms  may  vary  with  the  seasons,  but  they  never 
diminish  in  their  irresistible  enticement.  Autumn  brings 
this  advantage,  however,  that  hotels  are  free  of  summer 
throngs,  and  circumstances  are  most  favorable  for  sight- 
seeing, sports  or  perfect  relaxation. 

The  ideal  time  and  the  ideal  way,  therefore,  to  vi  it  Hawaii 
is  afforded  by  LASSCO's  Specially  Serviced  Tours.  In  20 
days  from  Los  Angeles  to  Los  Angeles,  you  enjoy  dehght- 
ful  ocean  days  on  a  palatial,  smartly  serviced  liner,  and  a 
complete  program  of  sightseeing,  sports  and  diversions  that 
make  you  know  and  love  Hawaii. 


The  moderate  tour  cost — from  $326 — include 
Wonder  Trip  to  Hilo  and  Volcano-land. 


the    3-day 


Frequent  Sailings 

-of  LASSCO'S  Splendidly  Serviced  Fleet. 


LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

SAN  FRANOSCO 
685  Market  St.     Tel.  DAvenport  42 1 0 

LOS  ANGELES 
730  So.  Broadway   Tel.  VAndilce  2421 

SAN  DIEGO 
213  E.  Broadway    .   .    Tel.  Main  6348 


Me.oU.e-;„^„,en« 

-'^'^       hie  be»f  "*i,  sbah- 


^nio-«"»'' 

-t"% .,.«.- li^r-'-" 

,tnc«asei  £> 


All  of  'which  go  to  make 
the  new 


Marine  Gas  Engine 

The  Most  Modern  of 
Heavy  Duty  Engines 


Model  BK,  the  new  2-cylindcr,  develops  25 
H.P.  at  500  R.P.M.  It  is  in  every  way  a  more 
efficient  engine.  Possesses  all  the  durability, 
dependability  and  stamina  for  which  all  Frisco 
Standards  are  noted. 


of  Fri 


Standards  (in 


The  entire  ne 

full  range  of  sizes)  is  made  of  units  that  arc  so 
far  in  advance  of  present  day  heavy  duty 
marine  engines,  that  they  set  A  NEW  PER- 
FORMANCE STANDARD. 

STANDARD  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 
a:  King  Streets  Oakland.  Calif. 
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Sound   Light  and   Power   Company 
near  Renton,  Washington. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the 
11,000-ton  seagoing  Union  Oil  tank- 
er La  Brea  was  taken  through  the 
channel  from  Lake  Union  to  Lake 
Washington.  The  La  Brea  is  the 
largest  vessel  ever  to  pass  through 
this  channel.  With  30.000  barrels  of 
oil  aboard,  the  tanker  draws  ap- 
proximately 24  feet  of  water.  The 
channel  depth  in  its  shallower  por- 
tions is  not  more  than  25  feet  9 
inches.  The  beam  of  the  tanker  is 
practically  the  width  of  the  Ballard 
locks;    so   that   her  sides   were   al- 


most scraping  the  concrete. 

Passage  through  the  channel 
from  Salmon  Bay  to  the  Shuffleton 
plant  is  seven  miles  long.  This  trip 
required  five  hours  with  tugs  guid- 
ing the  tanker  and  standing  by 
while  she  was  discharging. 

The  channel  near  the  power  plant 
had  to  be  redredged  before  the  La 
Brea  could  come  through.  Special 
dolphins  were  driven  alongside  the 
dock  to  breast  off  the  tanker  while 
unloading. 

Captain  H.  L.  Dahllof  is  master 
of  the  tanker  La  Brea  and  had 
charge  of  her  during  this  trip. 


Machinery  on  the  Pennsylvania 


(Continued  fro 
lators,  one  5-horsepower  brine  cir- 
culator, and  two  15-horsepower  re- 
frigerator    condenser     circulating 
pumps. 

Galley  Equipment 

The  galley  and  pantries  are  elec- 
trified throughout.  The  equipment 
consists  of  ranges,  bake  ovens,  elec- 
tric griddles,  toasters,  hot  plates, 
automatic  electric  dumb-waiters, 
dishwashers,  and  small  electric  ap- 
pliances of  various  kinds. 

All  of  the  principal  electrical 
equipment  for  the  galleys  and  pan- 
tries is  of  the  Edison  Electric  Ap- 
pliance Company  make. 

Deck  Auxiliaries 

The  deck  and  cargo  handling 
auxiliaries,  which  are  completely 
electrified  with  the  exception  of  the 
anchor  windlass,  consist  of  four 
boat  winches,  three  gypsies,  and 
26  cargo  winches.  The  above  deck 
cargo  winches,  of  which  there  are 
16,  are  of  special  interest  because 
of  their  design  features.  They  are 
of  the  single-geared  type,  and  are 
capable  of  handling  cargo  at  top 
speed  continuously  on  loads  up  to 
2000  pounds  without  exceeding  the 
temperature  limitations  of  the  mo- 
tor. On  loads  of  3000  pounds  they 
can  handle  a  total  of  273  tons,  or 
make  182  consecutive  trips  at  top 
speed  before  the  temperature  of  the 
motor  reaches  the  limitation  al- 
lowed in  conservative  practice. They 
can  also  make  40  consecutive  trips 
(using  a  single  whip)  with  loads  of 
6000  pounds  within  the  temperature 
limitations.  These  16  winches  were 
supplied  by  the  Lidgerwood  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The  motor,  although  carrying  the 
nominal  rating  of  25-horsepower  at 
310  revolutions  per  minute,  has 
special  windings.  It  was  the  result 
of  an  extended  investigation  into  the 


n  Page  452) 

subject  of  rapid  cargo  handling.  On 
loads  of  1500  pounds  the  acceler- 
ating forces  of  the  rotating  parts 
of  the  winch,  motor,  and  load  are  so 
balanced  as  to  accomplish  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  work  with  the  mini- 
mum current  consumption.  Acceler- 
ation from  rest  to  full  speed  is 
accomplished  in  slightly  over  a  sec- 
ond's time  and  the  functioning  of 
the  motor  with  the  movement  of  the 
control  handle  takes  place  almost 
simultaneously.  The  elimination  of 
the  time  lag  between  the  two  re- 
sults is  a  very  easy  winch  to  handle. 
The  control  for  the  winches  is  of 
the  full-automatic  and  magnetic 
type,  and  although  the  stevedore 
throws  the  control   handle  to    the 


full-speed  position  instantaneously, 
the  relays  which  are  provided  will 
prevent  any  heavy  current  surges 
on  the  line. 

The  winches  are  provided  with 
automatic  solenoid  brakes,  also  a 
foot-operated  band  brake.  The  lat- 
ter is  used  only  in  the  case  of  an 
extremely  heavy  load.  The  retarda- 
tion of  a  load  when  lowering  is 
accomplished  by  dynamic  braking; 
that  is,  the  motor  is  used  as  a  gen- 
erator to  retard  the  load  to  a  very 
slow  speed  before  the  solenoid 
brake  is  applied.  The  'tween-deck 
winches  are  of  the  usual  double- 
geared  type  and  use  the  same  full 
magnetic  type  of  control  as  is  used 
for  the  above-deck  winches. 
Progressive  Engineering 
In  a  rapidly  moving  age  it  is  the 
unusual  that  quickly  becomes  con- 
ventionalized. The  same  great  up- 
lifting forces  that  have  changed 
our  lives  on  land  in  the  last  decade 
are  to  take  possession  of  the  sea. 
This  has  been  given  its  first  im- 
petus by  far-sighted  men  who  have 
the  habit  of  looking  bravely  into 
the  future.  Criticisms  for  failure 
to  follow  the  orthodox  practices  of 
a  bygone  age  have  no  fears  for 
them.  The  three  magnificent  ves- 
sels, the  California,  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania,  comprising  the  great- 
est tonnage  of  electric  vessels  in 
our  merchant  marine,  will  always 
remain  as  a  permanent  record  in 
the  history  of  progressive  marine 
engineering. 


Pantry  in  the  tourist  class  accommodations 
appliances  f< 


the  Pcnnsylv 
short  ordrs. 


featuring  many  electrical 
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When  you  specify 

FEDERAL  PAINTS 

You  are  giving  your  ships  the 
utmost  in  hull  protection.. ..you 
are  receiving  the  advantages  of 
years  of  specializing  in  the  manu- 
facture of  marine  compositions 
and  preservatives....you  are  rea- 
lizing true  paint  economy 
measured  in  terms  of  enduring 

life you  are  insured  with 

FEDERAL  SERVICE,  available 
at  every  principal  maritime  port! 

The  Products  of  FEDERAL  are:  Anti- 
Fouling;  Anti-Corrosive;  Boottopping: 
Cabin  Paints;  Copper  Paints;  Deck 
Paints;  DeckHouse  Paints;  Hold  Paints; 
Red  Lead  (Mixed);  Smoke  Stack  Paints; 
Topside  Paints.  Color  Cardon  Request 

The  Federal  Composition  &  Paint  Co.  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Seattle   Washineton,  422  Colman  Bldg.     .     .     .   A.  T.  B.  SHIELS. 

Pord and     Or  gfn.    Board   of   Trade   Building      .    CHALMERS  SHIPPING  COMPANY. 
San  Francisco    California,  127  S.euar.  S.ree,     .   ALBERT  MOUNT  CHRISTIANER. 
Wilmington,  California,  120  South  Fries  Ave.     .    R.  B.  SHEPPARD  COMPANY. 

Jijents  and  Stoch  in  all  Principal  Ports 
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Puget  Sound  Workboat  Notes 


(Continued  from  Page  461) 


yacht  being  built  in  the  yards  of 
the  Vancouver  Shipyards  Ltd.,  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  designed 
by  L.  E.  Geary  of  Seattle.  She  will 
be  of  unique  construction,  being 
framed  with  heavy  yellow  cedar 
timbers,  and  diagonally  planked  on 
the  inside  with  yellow  cedar,  and  on 
the  outside  with  heavy  teak  above 
the  water  line  and  fir  below,  mak- 
ing her  a  virtually  rot  proof  job  of 
the  heaviest  type. 

Luxurious  quarters  for  the  own- 
er and  a  spacious  saloon  will  be  lo- 
cated on  the  main  deck,  with  five 
staterooms  and  three  baths  for 
guests  below.  Dining  saloon,  engine 
room,  crew's  quarters,  and  ample 
locker  space  occupy  the  space  be- 
low. Twin  150-horsepower  Eastern 
Standard  diesel  engines  will  be  in- 
stalled and  fuel  oil  storage  of  about 
3700  gallons.  She  is  107  feet  over- 
all length,  19  feet  4  inches  beam, 
and  7  feet  6  inches  draft,  and  will 
be  equipped  with  Sperry  navigation 
apparatus,  and  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $150,000  to  complete. 


The   largest   and    finest    of    the 
Washington  Navigation  Company's 

fleet  of  large  diesel  ferries,  the 
Skansonia,  named  after  Mitchell 
Skansie,  president  of  the  company, 
has  been  put  on  the  short  but  heav- 
ily traveled  run  between  Pt.  De- 
fiance (Tacoma)  and  Gig  Harbor, 
after  being  completed  in  just  under 
three  months.  The  big  new  ferry  is 
constructed  throughout  of  the  heav- 
iest of  fir  timbers    and    planking. 


and  was  built  and  engined  at  the 
plant  of  the  Skansie  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Company  at  Gig  Har- 
bor. She  is  rated  as  the  finest  in 
the  fleet  of  five  all-diesel  ferries 
operated  by  the  company  and  re- 
places the  older  steam  ferry  Gig 
Harbor,  destroyed  by  fire  in  July 
of  this  year.  The  Skansonia  is  16.5 
feet  long,  50  feet  wide  and  draws  8 
feet  of  water.  Her  power  plant  con- 
sists of  twin  210-horsepower,  6- 
cylinder,  Fairbanks-Morse  diesels 
driving  double  end  propellers.  She 
has  a  capacity  of  65  automobiles 
and  400  passengers  and  has  a  cov- 
ered upper  deck,  an  innovation  on 
regular  Puget  Sound  Ferries.  A  27- 
cell  Edison  battery  set  charged 
from  a  dynamo  operated  off  the 
flywheel  of  one  main  engine  sup- 
plies light  and  power  for  the  entire 
ship.  A  Duro  water  system  is  in- 
stalled and  an  oil  fired  Areola 
steam  heating  system.  She  makes  an 
average  speed  of  about  10  knots 
and  is  designed  and  built  similarly 
to  the  Defiance,  except  for  the 
shorter  deck  house,  A  completely 
equipped  fountain  lunch  counter  is 
installed  in  the  main  cabin. 


PORT  NOTES 

The  Vancouver  Shipyard.  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  has 
been  purchased  by  Duncan  Bell-Irv- 
ing, who  will  be  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  and  E.  T.  Rogers, 
who  will  be  vice-president  of  the 
new  Vancouver  Shipyards  (1929) 
Ltd. 

The  new  owners  plan  improve- 
ments to  the  yard,  including  a  new 
marine  railway.  H.  Ramsden  will 
continue  as  superintendent  of  the 
yard,  having  60  to  80  men  employed 
under  him. 


The  Victoria  Terminal  and  Cold 
Storage  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  contracted 
with  the  Island  Packing  Company 
for  the  yearly  shipment  of  8.000,000 
pounds  of  fresh  fish  from  the  new 
cold  storage  plant  at  Ogden  Point, 
outer  harbor,  Victoria.  This  fish 
will  be  specially  prepared,  filleted, 
and  packaged.  It  is  expected  that 
this  contract  will  establish  Victoria 
as  the  home  port  for  about  150 
trawlers. 


Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  was  low  bid- 
der recently  for  voyage  repairs  to 
the  Army  Transport  Meigs  to  cost 
$7917. 


More  Motorboat  Harbors  Needed 


A' 


T  practically  all  ports  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  the  demand  for 
'yacht  mooring  space  and  mot- 
orboat stalls  is  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  plans  are  on  foot  in 
many  cities  to  create  new  yacht  har- 
bors or  to  greatly  increase  existing 


Fairbanks-Morse 


for  diesel  motorships.  Ge 
compressor. 


facilities.  Long  Beach,  Alameda, 
Richmond,  Oakland,  and  Portland 
are  planning  new  facilities  for  the 
care  of  motorboats  and  pleasure 
craft.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Seattle  are  faced  with  the  nec- 
essity for  greater  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  their  existing  yacht 
harbors. 

An  interesting  phase  of  this  de- 
velopment on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
that  the  municipalities  who  have 
installed  good  yacht  harbors  find 
that  these  harbors  are  great  divi- 
dend payers.  The  revenue  from  ren- 
tals and  dues  gives  a  good  net  sur- 
plus annually,  and  the  indirect  re- 
turns in  attracting  good  business  to 
the  city  are  very  noticeable. 

There  are  a  number  of  port  pro- 
jects on  San  Francisco  Bay  where  a 
small  outlay  of  municipal  funds  in 
a  suitable  yacht  and  motorboat 
harbor  would  not  only  prove  a  pro- 
fitable investment  from  the  stand- 
point of  revenue  but  might  mark 
the  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  port  projects  by  focusing  the 
attention  of  the  local  boat  lovers  on 
the  development. 


Simpson  &  Fisher 

INCORPORATED 

Sailmakers     and 
Dealers    in    Cotton    Duck 

For  Domestic  and  Export  Trade 

Selling    Agents 

Protectol  Liquid  Waterproofing 
R.  P.  RASMUSSEN 

MANAGER 

240   Steuart   Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ETS-HOKIN 
and  GALVAN 

MARINE  ELECTRICIANS 
RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Supplies,  Repairs, 
Construction 

181    STEUART   STREET,   SAN  FRANaSCO 

Phone:    Davenport    1526 
240    CANAL    AVE..    WILNDNGTON,    CAL. 

Phone   Wilmington   704 


HAVISIDE 

COMPANY 

SEAGOING  STEEL  WRECKING 

AND  SALVAGE  BARGES 

Complete  Salvage  Equipment 

Lifting  Capacity  up  to 

100  tons 

SUBMARINE  DIVING 

SHIP  CHANDLERS 
SAIL   MAKERS  SHIP  RIGGERS 

American  Steel  6?  Wire  Co. 
Stratford's   Best  Oakum 

Filler's   Cordage 
Alberton  Cotton  Duck 


A.  J.  MORSE  &  SON,  Inc. 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

FIRE  SUPPLIES  AND  THE 

INVINaSLE  NOZZLE 

221   HIGH  .ST.  Boston.  Mass. 

The    C.    J.    Hendry    Company 


G.  BRUCE  NEWBY 

NAVAL  ARCHITECT  -  MARINE  SURVEYOR 
LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 

524    WEST   SIXTH   STREET 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

TELEPHONE    4517 


PAGE  BROTHERS 

SHIP  AND  FREIGHT  BROKERS 

310  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Tel.   Kearny   2907 

D.  W.  DICKIE 

ENGINEERS  and  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS 

ANTA  MARINA  BUILDING  SAN  FRANOSO 

112  MARKET  STREET  CALIFORNIA 

Telegraphic  Adilceaa,  "DICKIE,"  Sao  FtanoKO 


C.  J.  HENDRY  CO. 


San    Francisco,    Cal, 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

Eftabliihed  1875 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Repairing — Pipe  Cutting — Pumps 
Evans*      Steam      Steering      Gear 

187  FREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.  &  R.  WILSON,  Inc 

SHIP  CHANDLERY  and  SHIP  PROVISIONS 

Lion  Patent  i\sbeatoa  and  Semi-Metallic  Packing 
127-135  STEUART  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WELCH  &  COMPANY 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

MATSON  BLDG.,  215  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Kearny  624-625 


VEHISOTE 

Trade   Mark. 

THE  STANDARD  PANEL  BOARD 

recognized  by 

ALL  SHIPYARDS,  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS  AND 
SHIP  OWNERS 

Samples    and    information    gladly    furnished    on    request. 

PANTASOTE  COMPANY,  INC. 

250  Park  Avenue  at  46th  Street,  New  York 
People's  Gas  Building.  Chicago. 

753   Monadnock  Building,   San   Francisco,   Calif. 


W.  W.  SWA  OLE  Y,  Photographer 


MORTON  8C  CO.,  Conuneicial  Photographers,  515  Market  Street 

AH  negatives  made  in  the  past  by  Mr.  Swadley  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Wi  Market  Street  and  will  be  available  under  the  same 
file  numbers  gs  previously  and  all  correspondence  regarding  reprints 
or  making  new  photographs  should  be  addressed  to  515  Market  Street. 

The  telephone  number  remains  the  same:  SUtter  2310 
The    estate    also    wishes    lo     express    appreciation     to    Mr.     Swadley's 
friends    and    customers    for    their    patronage 
of  high  class  service  under  the  new  arrangement. 

Estate    of    W.    W.    SWADLEY 

Mrs.    Marion   Swadley. 


Mrs.    Mari 
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AT  ALL 
PACIFIC  PORTS 

~its  the  „ 

"standard  Oil  man 
who  knows  marine 
lubrication/ 

Idle  ships  soon  eat  into  profits:  and  m  the 
great  industry  of  manne  commerce  and  trans- 
portation, speed  is  the  watchword. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company's  superior  organi- 
zation at  all  Pacific  Coast  ports— its  responsible 
personnel  of  able  seatramed  lubrication  ex- 
perts, its  always  adequate  stocks  of  Calol 
Lubricants  and  full  complement  of  sei-vice 
equipment  enable  the  Company  to  store 
aboard  exactly  the  oils  needed  with  the  ut- 
most dispatch. 

High  grade  lubricating  oils  help  to  prevent 
shut-downs  at  sea  and  costly  repairs  in  port ; 
Calol  Lubricants  are  the  first  choice  of  dis- 
criminating engineers  and  ship  owners  oper- 
ating the  majority  of  the  sea-going  vessels  out 
of  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

CALOL 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

::alol  Diesel  Engine 


PUT  STANDARD  OLL  EFFICIENCY  IN  IVIARINE   SERVICE 
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Where  control  is  vital 

Through  the  maze  of  traffic  in  the  congested  harbors  of  great  sea- 
ports, the  tug  boat  pushes  its  sturdy  way,  moving  clumsy  barges, 
unwieldy   car   floats,  bulky  freighters  and  towering  ocean  liners. 

In  this  job,  where  the  hazard  of  collision  is  ever  present,  control 
and  maneuverability'  are  vital  factors  of  the  tug's  propelling  ma- 
chinery. 

Diesel  electric  propulsion,  with  the  sureness  and  ease  of  pilot 
house  control,  has  won  recognition,  through  years  of  successful 
operation,  as  the  best  of  all  types  of  drive  for  tugs. 

In  addition  to  this  all-important  control  feature,  the  Diesel  electric 
tug  is  the  most  economical  to  operate,  and  converts  more  engine 
power  into  towrope  pull  than  any  other  type  of  tug. 

The  Westinghouse  Company  has  equipped  with  Diesel  electric 
drive  many  tugs  which,  in  New  York  harbor  and  elsewhere,  are 
giving  their  operators  dependable  and  economical  service. 

WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC     &    MFG.     COMPANY       /^T>v 

EAST    PITTSBURGH  PENNSYLVANIA        (ww) 

SALES  OFFICES  AND   SERVICE   SHOPS   IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL   CITIES         VC-./ 

Westtnghouse 

^         ^  ^^^  T  30896 
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First  Ship  now  Afloat  Heralds  an  Expansion  in  America's  Foreign  Trade 

Shipbuilding  Program  Which  During  the  Past  Sixty  Days  Has  Raised 

Our  Position  From  Seventh  to  Second  Place  Among  the 

Shipbuilding  Nations  of  the  World 


THE  newly  laTinched  turho-elee- 
tric  liner  Santa  Clara,  building 
at  the  Camden  ykrd  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company 
for  the  Grace  Line  of  New  York,  is 
the  first  vessel  afloat  of  the  build- 
ing program  for  American  foreign 
trade  ships  initiated  under  the  Mer- 
chant IVIarine  Act  of  1928. 

The  Santa  Clara  has  the  follow- 
ing characteristics : 

Length  over-all  - - 504'8" 

Length  between  perpendicu- 
lars    482'9" 

Beam  molded  6.3'9" 

Depth  to  upper  deck  37'5" 

Draft  loaded  25'0" 

Displacement,  tons  

Passenger  capacity,  first  class  

Freight  capacity,  tons 
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shf  uill  appear  whe 


npleted. 


Refrigerated  freight  capacity,  cubic  feet 

Cooled  air  capacity,  cubic  ft 

Shaft  horsepower,  twin  screw  

Sea  speed,  knots  ....- 


16,000 

170 

.  .  .6900 
...6,000 
..  .9,000 
.12,600 


.18 


Stern  view  of  the  Santa  Clara  ready  for  launching. 


The  Santa  Clara  was  designed  especially  for  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America  trade  out  of  New  York. 
She  will  have  commodious  public  rooms  and  luxurious 
stateroom  accommodations  for  her  passengers.  Every 
stateroom  is  an  outside  room;  some  have  connecting 
sitting  rooms  and  there  are  numerous  private  baths  and 
showers. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  six  oil-fired  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers  of  the  latest  interdeck  incor- 
porated superheater  marine  type.  These  are  arranged  in 
one  fire  room  and  will  supply  steam  to  two  4800-kilo- 
watt  General  Electric  turbo-generators  direct-connected 
electrically  to  two  6300-shaft  horsepower  General  Elec- 
tric synchonous  induction  propulsion  motors. 

Practically  all  auxiliary  machinery  will  be  electric- 
ally operated.  Power  for  this  purpose  and  for  lighting, 
heating,  and  cooling  will  be  supplied  by  four  3.50-kilo- 
watt,  240-volt,  turbo-generating  sets. 

The  following  American  manufacturers  are  supply- 
ing machinery,  equipment,  or  furnishings  toward  the 
successful  completion  of  the  Santa  Clara: 
Propulsion   machinery,   switchboard,    auxiliary    turbo- 
generating  sets,  assisted  draft  blowers,  motors,  en- 
gine room  ventilation  sets,  generator  for  emergency 
generating  set,   and   balancer   sets — by   the   General 
Electric  Company. 
Boilers,  superheaters,  feed  water  regulators,  oil  burn- 
ers, and  soot  blowers — Babock  &  Wilcox  Company. 
Main  and  auxiliary  condensers,  external  air  coolers,  air 
ejectors,  and  air  compressors,  centrifugal  pumps — In- 
gersoll-Rand  Company. 
Feed  water  heaters,   evaporators,  distiller,  and   lubri- 
cating oil  coolers — Davis  Engineering  Company. 
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%^  Stanley  "Dollar 

As  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Company, 

R.  Stanley  Dollar  exercises  a  more  world-wide  directing 

force  in  shipping  than  does  any  other 

American  shipping  executive. 
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Steering  gear,  windlass,    and    warping    winch—Hyde 
Windlass  Company. 

Fuel  oil  heaters,  lubricating  oil  heaters,  and  filter  for 
fresh  water  system— Griscom-Russell  Company. 

Pumps— Worthington  Pump  and    Machinery    Corpora- 
tion. 

Chain  cable  for  bower  anchors— National  Malleable  & 
Steel  Castings  Company. 

Refrigerating   machinery— Brunswick-Kroeschell   Com- 
pany. 

Thrust  bearings— Kingsbury  Machinery  Works. 

Fire  alarm  system  and  fire  extinguishing  and  smoke 
detecting  apparatus— Walter  Kidde  &  Co. 

Fuel  oil  and  lubricating  oil  strainers— Schutte  &  Koer- 
ting  Co. 

Life  boats  and  davits— Welin  Davit  and  Boat  Corpora- 
tion. 

Lubricating  oil  separator— The  Sharpies  Specialty  Co. 

Windows— Kearfott  Engineering  Co. 

Gyro-compass  and  gyro-pilot    equipment    and    search- 
lights—Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 

Pneumercator  tank  gauge  system  for  fuel  oil  tanks— 
Harrv  S.  Parks  Co. 

Sanitary  fixtures— Mott  Company  of  Pennsylvania. 

Selbalith  deck  covering  and  rubber  tiling— Selby  Bat- 
tersby  Company. 

Hull  ventilation  sets  and  ventilation  heaters— Buttalo 
Forge  Co. 


ney,  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  voyage  was  520 
miles  shorter. 

The  insurance  risks,  both  on  the  vessel  and  on  the 
cargo  were  not  increased  with  the  -installation  of 
liquid-fuel  appliances.  The  underwriters  made  careful 
examination  of  the  arrangements  for  storing  the  oil 
fuel  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  the  oil-burning 
installation,  and  after  special  investigation  regarded 
the  equipment  as  one  not  constituting  an  element  of 
danger  sufficient  to  demand  higher  insurance  rates. 

Under  Editorial  Correspondence,  and  also  as  a  con- 
tributor, there  appears  for  the  first  time  the  name  of 
our  old  friend  W.  G.  Tibbets  of  San  Francisco. 


''Five 

N   Pacific   Marine   Review   for   November   1904,   the 
leading  article  was  a  very  interesting  transcript  of 

the  naval  report  on  the  burning  of  oil  as  fuel  under 

the  boilers  of  the  American-Hawaiian  steamer  Nebras- 
kan,  which  had  then  been  in  operation  as  an  oil  burner 
for  nearly  two  years.  The  atomizer  used  was  the  Las- 
soe-Lovekin  oil  burner,  Lassoe  being  then  superintend- 
ing engineer  for  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,  who  collaborated  with  Luther  Lovekin,  chief 
engineer  of  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Build- 
ing Company,  in  producing  a  practical  apparatus  for 
fuel  oil  combustion.The  results  of  fuel  oil  burning  are 
thus  summarized  in  the  naval  report: 

"The  Nebraskan  left  New  York  August  7,  1902,  touch- 
ing at  the  ports  of  St.  Lucia,  British  West  Indies,  and 
Coronel,  for  coal.  She  reached  San  Diego  in  fifty-seven 
days,  five  hours,  and  forty-three  minutes.  On  that  voy- 
age 2267  tons  of  coal  of  poor  quality  were  used,  and  a 
fireroom  crew  of  fifteen  men  was  found  necessary.  The 
ship  was  kept  at  full  speed  during  the  entire  voyage. 

On  the  voyage  from  San  Diego  to  New  York,  with  a 
greater  cargo  in  her  hold,  the  voyage  was  completed 
in  fifty-two  days,  seven  hours,  and  twenty-six  min- 
utes There  were  consumed  in  the  furnaces  on  this  voy- 
age 8826  barrels,  or  1260  tons,  of  California  fuel  oil. 
Only  six  men  were  required  in  the  fireroom.  Their 
wages  approximated  $50  per  month  each. 

On  the  outward  passage  from  New  York  to  ban 
Diego  the  ship  steamed  13,280  miles,  while  on  the 
homeward  passage  between  San  Diego  and  New  \ork 
the  ship  steamed  12,760  miles,  the  increased  distance 
on  the  outward  passage  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ship  called  at  both  St.  Lucia  and  Coronel  for  coal. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  tons  of  measured 
space  for  cargo  was  saved  by  reason  of  the  oil  fuel 
being  of  less  bulk.  The  resulting  financial  gam  to  the 
company  from  all  causes  was  at  the  rate  of  $500  per 
dav  While  five  davs  were  saved  on  the  eastward  jour- 


In  the  December  1904  issue  there  appeared  a  very 
interesting  description  of  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 
the  first  of  which  arrived  at  Seattle  on  her  maiden  voy- 
age during  that  month.  These  vessels  were  owned  by 
the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Company  and  were,  at 
the  time,  the  largest  steamers  on  the  Pacific   Ocean 
Thev  were  630  feet  long,  73  feet  6  inches  beam,  57  feet 
molded  depth,  38  feet  draft,  and  of  38,800  tons  loaded 
displacement.  They  carried  250  first-class,    166    third, 
and  1440  steerage  passengers,  and  22,800  tons  of  cargo 
Some  very  familiar  names  appear  in  their  equipment 
list    Sterling  water-tube  boilers  provided  steam  at  230 
pounds  pressure  to  a  pair  of  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  3-cy- 
linder  triples,  29  by  51  by  89  inches  cylinder  diameters 
and  57-inch  stroke.  At  78  revolutions  these  engines  de- 
veloped  5000   horsepower    each     and    drove   the    hull 
through  twin  screws  at  UU  knots.  Katzanstein  patent 
metallic  packing  was  used  on  these  engines.    Cory  me- 
chanical  telegraphs  connected  the   engine   room   with 
the  bridge    J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works  and  A.  B.  Sands  & 
Son  Co.  supplied  plumbing  fittings.  Windlass  and  cap- 
stans were  built  by  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company.  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  supplied  the  electric  wring  and 
searchlights.  Electric  cargo  winches  were  built  by  Lid- 
gerwood.  Coal  and  ash  conveyors  were  designed  and 
manufactured  by  the  Link-Belt  Company.  Crane  va  ves 
and  pipe  fittings  were  used,  and  Ashton  safety  valves 
and  Crosby  gauges.  . 

All  of  these  names  still  appear  on  the  equipment  Ustb 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  best  new  vessels  in  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Another  item  announces  that  "The  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  installing  a  fuel  oil  bunkering  station  ot 
55  000  barrels  capacity  at  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
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The  New  lapanese 


The  Asama  Maru  Creates  Great 
Her  Maiden 

F  all  the  great  fleet  of  modern  passenger  liners 
I  and   cargo   carriers   that   have   in   recent   years 

made  their  initial  entrance  through  the  Galden 
Gate, perhaps  no  single  vessel  has  drawn  so  much  inter- 
est and  induced  so  much  favorable  comment  as  the  Asama 
Maru,  the  long  awaited  motor  passenger  liner,  first  of 
a  group  of  six  building  in  Japanese  shipyards  for  the 
Pa'cific  Coast-Oriental  service  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha.  Three  of  these  are  for  San  Francisco  ser- 
vice and  three  for  Puget  Sound  service.  These  six  ves- 
sels will  cost  well  over  $30,000,000. 

The  Asama  Maru  has  the  following  characteristics: 

Length  over-all  .- 584'0" 

Length  between  perpendiculars  .5800" 

Beam - - - ^2  0" 

Depth  -  ^^  ^     426" 

Draft 28'6" 

Gross  tonnage  17,000 

Passenger  accommodations: 

First  class  — ^" 


Second  class  . 


96 
Third  class 504 

Propellers - 4 

Shaft  horsepower,  normal  16,000 

Sea  trial  speed,  knots 21 

The  passenger  boarding  the  Asama  Maru  steps  into 

a  very   spacious   hotel   lobby 

with    luxurious    furnishings 

and  ornately  decorated.     At 

the  forward  end  of  this  lobby 

is   the   purser's   office,   with 

large     grilled    counter,   at 

the    after    end    an    easy 

stairway  and  an  electric  pas- 
senger   elevator  give   access 

to    decks    above    and    below. 

This  lobby  is  on  B  deck. 
The  main  group  of  public 

rooms     is     arranged    on    A 

Deck    and    includes    the    lib- 


Interest  at  California  Ports  on 
Appearance 

rary.  a  wide  transverse  foyer  passageway,  the  grand 
lounge,  two  wide  longitudinal  galleries,  the  smoking 
room,  another  wide  transverse  foyer  passageway,  and 
the  children's  playroom  opening  on  to  the  childen  s 
plav  deck.  This  group  of  rooms  is  surrounded  by  a  wide 
promenade  with  a  splendidly  laid  teak  deck  finished 
at  the  edges  with  perfectly  fitted  removable  teak  grat- 
ings over  the  gutter.  Low  steel  bulwarks  capped  by  a 
heavy  teak  guard  rail  on  top  of  which  is  mounted  a 
teak  "hand  rail  supported  by  brass  standards  give  this 
promenade  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  which  is  great- 
ly enhanced  by  the  magnificent  paint,  or  raher  enamel, 
job  that  some  Japanese  master  craftsman  has  done  on 
the  steel  work  of  the  deck  erections  and  the  under  side 
of  the  boat  deck.  These  white  surfaces  appear  to  be 
porcelain  enamel,  as  smooth  as  any  mirror. 

The  decorations  of  the  public  rooms  are  carried  out 
in  splendid  stvle  by  the  famous  interior  decorators 
Waring  and  Gillow,  of  London.  The  library  is  furnish- 
ed and  decorated  in  the  graceful  William  and  Mary 
period  style.  The  grand  lounge  follows  the  Georgian 
period,  and  the  smoking  room  simulates  an  old  Eng- 
lish Tudor  period  tavern  interior  with  heavily  beamed 
ceiling  and  high  English  oak  wainscot. 

Ontheboat  deck, reached  by  an  easy  stairway  from  the 
after  foyer  of  thepublic  rooms  group  is  an  outdoor  ver- 
anda cafe  in  Spanish  garden  style  that  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  features  v>-e  have  seen  on  shipboard.     Furn- 


T'.-.-o  views  of  th--  N.Y.K.  pitr  at 
San  Francisco  showing  crowds  on 
hand  to  welcome  ard  inspect  the 
./"Lsama  Mam.  Over  50.000  per- 
sons were  rec rived  on  board  at 
San  Francisco  and  Los  .Angeles 
hiirbor.  The  Suncav  crowd  at 
San  Francisco  ch:ck  d  at  25,000. 
.■^t  Los  Angeles  9000  people 
motored  20  milts  to  see  this  sh'p. 


The  smoking  room  on  the 
Asama  Maru,  as  shown  above,  is 
beaudtully  finished  in  oak  pan- 
eling and  beamed  ciling  to  simu- 
late an  old  English  tavern  inter- 
ior. At  the  left  is  shown  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  promenade 
deck.  Th:s  liner  has  a  larger 
promenade  space  per  passenger 
than  any  oth:r  vessel  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  G:n£rous  provision 
i;  made  also  for  open  deck  space 
for  games  entir  fy  apart  from  the 
promenade  deck. 
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ished  with  wicker  tables  and  chairs,  with 
imitation  stone  back-wall  and  with  its 
sides  open  to  the  sea  air,  protected  only 
by  an  iron  balustrade,  this  is  a  real  open 
air  restaurant.  Another  very  interesting 
and  pleasing  feature  in  this  part  of  the 
ship  is  the  Japanese  room  adjoining  this 
veranda  cafe.  This  is  a  replica  of  the 
main  reception  room  of  a  Japanese  gentle- 
man's house.  Here  true  native  meals  will 
be  served  with  all  due  Nipponese  cere- 
monial. 

The  dining  saloon  is  located  on  D  Deck 
and  is  a  most  magnificent  apartment, 
beautifully  decorated,  and  admirably  ar- 
ranged. The  galley  is  located  immediately 
aft  of  this  room;  and  the  second  class 
dining  room  is  aft  of  the  galley  on  the 
same  deck.  The  galley  is  very  carefully 
laid  out  for  convenience  in  preparing  and 
serving  meals.  Ranges  are  oil-fired  and 
there  is  much  electrical  equipment,  among 
which  we  noted  some  Edison  Electric  Ap- 
pliance Company  ovens  and  other  Ameri- 
can made  fittings. 

On  E  Deck  there  is  a  splendidly  equip- 
ped gymnasium,  a  Pompeian  swimming 
bath,  and  dressing  rooms. 

The  second  class  public  rooms  decorated 
by  Japanese  artists    in    modified  French 
and  California  Spanish  style  have  an  at- 
mosphere of  charming  hominess  that    is 
very  restful.  This  class  should  be  very  popular  on  this 
ship.  In  fact,  while  first  class  Asama  Maru  has  all  the 
appointments  of  a  large  modern  metropolitan  hotel  of 
the  finest  type,  second  class  Asama  Maru  simulates  a 
small  modern  family  hotel  of  the  best  class. 

All  first  class  and  the  great  majority  of  second  class 
staterooms  are  outside  rooms.  These  accommodations 
include  two  magnificent  suites  de  luxe  on  C  Deck, 
consisting  of  reception  room,  bed  room,  dressing  room, 
bath  room,  maid's  room,  valet's  room,  and  baggage 
room  These  suites  are  decorated  in  Japanese  art  of  the 
Monovama  period  adapted  to  the  use  of  modern  occi- 
dental furnishings  by  the  well  known  Japanese  firms 
Takashimaya  and  Kawashimaya  of  Kyoto.  Without 
doubt  these  are  the  most  elaborate  and  sumptuous 
apartments  ever  presented  to  transpacific  passengers, 
and  should  be  ranked  high  among  the  finest  suites 
afloat. 

All  staterooms  in  first  and  second  class  are  fitted 
with  beds,  with  running  hot  and  cold  water,  with  elec- 
tric heating,  and  with  telephones.  Many  staterooms 
have  private  or  communicating  baths. 

The  third  class  passenger  quarters  are  comfortable, 
clean  and  sanitary.  Equipped  with  spring  berths  and 
with  ample  provision  of  lavatories,  baths,  and  toilets, 
they  appear  to  be  far  better  furnished  and  more  livable 
than  the  first-class  accommodations  we  have  seen  on 
many  old  passenger  steamers. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  all  the  possible  needs 
of  passengers.  Banks,  barber  shops,  beauty  shops,  gift 
shops,  a  finely  appointed  bar,  moving  pictures,  dispen- 
sary, hospital,  telephones,  baths,  elevators,  good  dance 
music,  games  of  many  varieties,  a  splendid  selection  of 
books  radio  connection  with  the  entertainment  of  the 
world  and  plenty  of  good  food  appetizingly  prepared 
and  served  in  beautiful  surroundings— all  these  and 
many  more  features  too  numerous  to  detail  here  await 


iss  dining  lOom,  a  corner  of  which  is  here  shown,  is  a  very  •■ 

illy  decorated  apartment.  Its  central  portion  rises  through  two  decks 

o  a  finely  molded  dome  decorated  by  famous  English  artists. 

the  passenger  on  this  modern  transpacific  motorship. 

Ventilation  is  always  a  problem  on  large  passenger 
vessels,  especially  when  the  route  is  through  large  cli- 
matic variety.  On  the  Asama  Maru  the  air  in  every 
compartment  is  completely  changed  every  few  moments 
by  the  well  known  Thermotank  Punkah  Louvre  system, 
whereby  the  air  may  be  either  cooled,  natural,  or 
heated.  . 

The  machinery  installation  is  completely  described 
in  another  article  in  this  issue. 

The  Asama  Maru  is  a  credit  to  her  builders,  the 
Mitsubishi  Zosen  Kaisha  of  Nagasaki,  Japan,  and  to 
her  owners  and  operators,  the  great  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  they  should  be 
proud  of  this  splendid  motor  vessel. 

The  New  White  Star  Liners 

1HE  White  Star  Line  has  recently  issued  an  offic- 
ial statement  to  the  effect  that  all  work  on  their 

new  60,000-ton  liner  Oceanic  is  to  be  suspended 

as  no  decision  has  as  yet  been  made  regarding  the  ulti- 
mate design  or  type  of  propelling  machinery  to  be  i" 
stalled.  It  has  been  definitely  stated  that  electric  dri 
is  to  be  employed,  but  whether  high  speed  airless  : 
jection  diesels  or  high  pressure  watertube  boilers  and 
turbines  are  to  be  adopted  for  generating  purposes  is 
apparently  still  under  consideration.  The  keel  plates 
will,  however,  remain  undisturbed  in  Harland  & 
Wolff's  Belfast  shipyard,  and  work  is  to  be  started  im- 
mediately on  a  new  motor  liner  for  the  Liverpool-New 
York  service,  which  will  be  a  sister  ship  to  the  Britan- 
nic of  about  27,000  tons  gross  and  equipped  with  twin 
10-cylinder,  double-acting,  4-cycle,  Burmeister  &  Wain 
diesels. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  fitting  out  the  Britannic  is 
being  considerably  delayed  through  a  strike  of  joiners. 
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Machineryilnstallatioii  of  the  Asama  Maru 

Suker  Diesel  Engines  Provide  Motive  Power  for  New  Japanese  Passenger  Liner 


r  IPPON  YUSEX  KAISHA'S 
new  motor  passenger  liner 
'  Asama  Maru  is  truly  an  inter- 
national product.  Had  one  the  space 
or  time,  it  would  be  in  oi'der  here 
to  moralize  interminably  on  the  ef- 
fect of  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
of  trade  in  bringing  about  a  better 
mutual  understanding  among  the 
world's  races. 

Here  is  a  Japanese-built  hull  pro- 
pelled by  engines  built  in  the  town 
of  Winterthur.  Switzerland,  and 
shipped  to  Japan  for  installation  in 
the  vessel.  She  is  steered  by  a  hy- 
dro-electric gear  built  in  Glasgow. 
Scotland,  and  this  gear  is  controlled 
by  an  electric  helmsman  manufac- 
tured in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Her 
galley  derives  electrical  equipment 
from  Chicago.  Pennsylvania  furn- 
ishes the  purifiers  to  take  care  of 
her  lubrication.  New  York  protects 
her  against  fire.  California  equips 
her  for  navigation  through  fog. 
Could  we  trace  all  the  various  mate- 
rials to  their  original  sources,  we 
would  without  doubt  find  practic- 
ally every  country  on  the  globe  con- 
tributing its  bit  to  this  splendid 
specimen  of  the  shipbuilder's  art. 

The  engine  room  of  the  Asama 
Maru  is  a  very  interesting  power 
house.  Her  four  8-cylinder.  single- 
acting,  2-cycle,  directly  reversible, 
Sulzer  diesel  engines,  each  develop- 
ing 412.5  brake  horsepower  and  each 
directly  connected  to  a  propeller 
shaft,  are  set  in  line  athwartship 
and  fairly  fill  the  engine  room 
space.  Scavenging  air  for  these  en- 
gines is  supplied  by  three  Brown 
Boveri  electrically  driven  turbo- 
blowers,  two   of   these   being   more 


than  sufficient  to  take  care  of  or- 
dinary operation,  leaving  one  for  a 
stand-by. 

The  Mitsubishi  Zosen  Kaisha, 
builders  of  the  Asama  Maru,  are 
Japanese  licensees  for  Sulzer  Broth- 
ers of  Winterthur,  Switzerland. 
During  the  building  of  the  engines 
for  the  Asama  Maru,  Japanese  en- 
gineers and  mechanics  were  stat- 
ioned at  Winterthur  as  observers 
and  inspectors;  and  the  engines  for 
the  second  vessel  will  be  built  by 
Mitsubishi  at  their  Nagasaki  shops. 

Control  of  these  engines  is  cen- 
tralized on  the  lower  working  plat- 
form at  the  forward  end.  As  in  all 


modern  diesel  practice,  the  opera- 
tions necessary  for  starting,  stop- 
ping, reversing  and  speed  control 
are  reduced  to  a  very  few  simple 
movements  with  a  hand  lever  and  a 
hand  wheel.  The  cylinder  diameter 
is  680  milimeters,  the  stroke  1100 
milimeters,  and  the  engines  develop 
full  power  at  115  revolution^,  giv- 
ing the  vessel  a  sea  service  speed 
of  19  knots. 

During  trials  on  the  measured 
mile,  a  speed  of  21  knots  was  reach- 
ed, the  engines  developing  a  total 
of  19,600  brake  horsepower  at  127.3 
revolutions  a  minute.  This  is  an 
overload  of  23  per  cent.,  and  was 
maintained  for  several  hours.  Dur- 
ing this  overload  trial  and  at  all 
periods  of  operation,  both  on  the 
trials  and  on  her  maiden  vo.vage 
across  the  Pacific,  no  vibration  was 
felt  in  the  ship. 

On  the  official  trials,  special 
tanks  were  fitted  for  measur- 
ing fuel  consumption,  which 
worked  out  at  0.38  pound  per  brake 
horsepower  hour  with  Tarakan  fuel 
oil.  This  is  said  to  be  the  lowest 
fuel  consumption  yet  recorded  for 
diesel  engines  of  similar  design.  In 
ordinary  running  at  sea  she  uses 
about  72  tons  of  fuel  oil  a  day  for 
all   purposes. 

Cooling  of  pistons  on  these  en- 
gines is  by  salt  water,  but  an  en- 
closed   recirculating     fresh     water 
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Three  views  in  the  main  engine  room  of  the 
Asama  Maru.  Upper,  the  cylinder  head  of 
the  four  main  engines.  Center,  aisle  between 
two  engines  showing  crank  case  and  mspec- 
tion  doors.  Lower,  view  across  forward  end 
of  the  engine  room  on  the  lower  working 
platform  showing  engine  control. 

system  is  used  for  the  cylinders 
and  heads.  This  worlds  out  very  sat- 
isfactorily with  the  Sulzer  design. 
Each  engine  is  served  by  a  pair  of 
lubricating  oil  service  pumps  of  the 
centrifugal  type,  each  pair  of  pumps 
being  driven  by  a  single  motor.  One 
pump  of  each  pair  delivers  oil  to 
the  low  pressure  lubricating  system 
and  the  other  delivers  to  the  high 
pressure  system. 

Lubricating  oil  for  the  main  en- 
gines is  kept  clean  by  two  vapor- 
proof  Sharpies  oil  purifiers;  and 
another  pair  of  these  machines  is 
used  for  keeping  the  lubricating  oil 
pure  for  the  auxiliary  diesels.  Tat- 
sumi  Commercial  Corporation,  Jap- 
anese distributor  for  the  Sharpies 
Specialty  Company,  has  a  publicity 
man  who  uses  natural  imagery  in  a 
rather  unique  way  in  advertising 
this  installation.  He  says,  "Just  as 
the  human  body  requires  clean 
blood,  the  engine  requires  clean  oil. 
Human  lungs  clarify  used  blood,  oil 
purifiers  clarify  used  oil.  The 
Asama's  lungs  are  Sharpies  puri- 
fiers; therefore  she  is  full  of  life 
and  power."  Associated  lubricating 
oil  is  used  for  the  engine  cylinders. 
Thrust  of  the  propellers  is  taken 
by  Sulzer-built  thrust  bearings  of 
the  single  collar  type.  In  the  shaft 
alleys  we  were  glad  to  note  safety 
guards  with  an  inspection  hole  over 
each  coupling. 

In  the  engine  room  wing  spaces, 
port  and  starboard,  are  motor  driv- 
en fire  and  bilge  pumps,  motor 
driven    compressors,    motor    driven 


fresh  water,  sanitary,  salt  and 
fresh  cooling  water,  fuel  oil  trans- 
fer, and  other  pumps,  and  large 
starting  air  tanks.  The  engine  room 
bilges  are  protected  against  fire  by 
a  Foamite  system  piped  under  the 
floor  plates. 

Just  forwird  of  the  main  engine 
room  forward  bulkhead  is  a  large 
compartment  housing  the  auxil- 
iary electric  power  plant.  This 
consists  of  four  450-kilowatt  Allen- 
Burmeister  &  Wain  diesel-electric 
generating  sets.  These  provide  pow- 
er for  heating,  cooking,  lighting, 
and  the  auxiliary  machinery  all 
over  the  vessel.  Among  the  large 
items  of  auxiliary  power  load  are 
the  three  blowers  for  scavenging 
air  for  the  main  engines.  Each  of 
the  motors  operating  these  blowers 
has  a  full  load  capacity  of  325  kilo- 
watts. Two  only  are  needed  for  the 
main  engines  and  with  the  latter 
running  at  full  normal  load  these 
two  blowers  will  absorb  about  700 
horsepower.  The  refrigerating  ma- 
chinery, the  ventilating  motors, 
lighting,  heating,  cooking,  and  all 
pumps,  in  fact  the  full  normal 
auxiliary  power  requirements  at 
sea,  can  be  easily  taken  care  of  by 
three  of  the  generating  sets,  leav- 
ing one  set  as  a  stand-by. 

There  is  a  liberal  provision  in 
both  engine  rooms  of  2-ton  Yale  & 
Towne  chain  blocks  mounted  on 
overhead  rails  for  ease  in  handling 
weights.  A  nicely  fitted  up  machine 
shop  enables  the  engine  room  force 
to  make  emergency  repairs  and  re- 
placements at  sea. 

Fuel  oil  both  for  main  engines 
and  for  auxiliary  power  engines  is 
passed  through  centrifugal  separa- 

(Continued  on  Page  31,  Blue  Section) 
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tson^s  New  Passenger  Liner 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Fore  River  Plant  Building  Two  Express 

Passenger,  20-Knot,  Geared  Turbine  Steamers  for  the  San  Franosco-bydney 

Service  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  (MatsonLine) 

.  ,o„t        ,-Ammi-tmpnts        cnnviletelv  tables.  Tourist  dining  saloon  is  lo- 

npHE  two  new  express  passengei  nt        --P-f  -'f  ^^  ^^^  ■  ,„„,  ^.t,,,  „,  g  Deck  aft  and  seats  128. 

II    liner.s  now  building  for  the  San  ['«°°^^.   1  he  de    g  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^^   ^.^^^^   ^^^   t„   have 

^  Francisco-Sydn^'  service  of  the  is  such  th^^  thev  -^^  ^           ^^^^^^^^  j^^.^,^,  ventilation  fitted  for 

Oceanic  Steam.sh.p  Company  (Mat-  ^j^P^J^s  to  be  supplying  cooled  air  by  forcing  the 

son  Line,   present   sevei-anotab  l'"- Malo'o.          ^^       ^^^.^^^     ^^^  ^,P  ^^^^    ,efngerated     coils     and 

features  ?f  ^i^^'^n    They  a,  e  under  Lap        .^^                     .^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^_^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^^  ventilating  sys- 

construction     at    the    J-oi^e     K'^"  fnr  1 000  tons  of  refrigerated  cargo  tern.  These  rooms  will  be  specially 

Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  [°'-  l^OO  t^rs  in  add-on  to  spec-  insulated  to  further  insure  comfort- 

%Pr"?vl"rV]une°ofl9  2  1     ompartm^ntrfor  mail  andV  able     temperatures       while     going 

,n  February  and  J""/  °*J--''"-     .  ^^^^  f .,;  ^t,   and   a   specially   de-  through  the  tropics. 

■    "^""V'Y.''  MeTcha"nt  Madnri  t  sign  d    oom  for  bullion  shipments.  One  large  galley  is  to  be  provided 

ions  of  the  Merchant  Mai  ine  Act  s  g                 unusual  features  of  the  between  these  two  dining  rooms  on 

1928.  these  vessels  will  conform  to  One  "^  ^^'^  "^^"^j^'^*'^;^;^,^;^^  E  Deck.  This  will  be  fitted  with  the 

.ules  and  -f  1;^°- "^  ^^^^^^Jf,^-  catacit     for  fuel'oU;  7^5  tons  o'f  most  modern  equipment  for  electri- 

class  for  the  An^erican  Bureau  o  P                          ^^   ^^             ^^^.^^  ^^^  cooking-ranges,  roasters   elec- 

Shipping  ^-"^,„f^^.  ^"^^/rtief  td  will  be  sufficient  for  fueling  at  San  trie   grill,   electric   bakery,   electric 

w^f'hofo  low  thpropold  rules  Francisco  for  the  round  trip,  and  mixers,  electric  cutting  and  slicing 

re  omnendeXV International  will  provide  in  addition  a  surplus  machines. 

Conference  of  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  of  about  17,000  barrels.  Tourist  public  rooms  will  consist 
adopted  at  the  London  meeting  last  Passenger  Accommodations  of   a   large   lounge,   smoking   i-oom, 
Hne  Following   the    modern    trend    in  and  writing  room.  As  m  the  first- 
The  nrincipal  characteristics  are  passenger  liner  design,    all    of   the  class  public  spaces,  the  tourist  pro- 
as follows-  first-class  public  spaces  have  been  menade  spaces  have  more  area  per 
■      .,                           635>'0"  arranged  on  A  Deck.  These  include  passenger  than  any  American  ship 

Length  over-au  ,■■,,.,'"'  nhravv   writinif  room   lounge   thea-  afloat.  All  of  the  latest  deck  games 

Length  between  perpendiculai^^.^.^^^^  l^^e    smoking    ™om     and    veranda  will  be  provided  for  both  classes  of 

79'0"  cafe.  The  promenade  decks,  of  se-  passengers. 

S^Tv,'t' "nTiprV 44'6"  lected  teak,  have  been  designed  as  In  staterooms,  the    design    calls 

Depth  to  u  uecK  ^^^^^^  ^  special  feature  on  both  A  and  B  for  accommodating    620    first-class 

rlTl  ',„p"nsnrement'"("est  )" Decks,  and  provide  a  larger  area  of  passengers,    572    of   whom    will    be 

Gioss  measurement  (est.),      ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^._  promenade  for  passengers  provided  with   beds  and  day  beds. 

Hnrrffnower'o'f  "propulsion  than  any  American  ship  yet  built.  Contemplating  the  possible  use  of 

noi.epuvvci         F     f                  99  000  Special  provision  has  been  made  for  these  vessels  for  first-class  special 

n5"nWpment''a't28-ft'  draft  ""  outdoor  sports.  The  boat  deck  will  cruises,   a   number   of  tourist-class 

uispidcei                        ■              ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  regulation  size  tennis  court  cabins  will  be  furnished  with  the 

rnrranteed'seatriai  speed       '  over  the  dome  of  the    social    hall.  same  class  of  beds  and  fittings  as 

"     "T^                                            201  ■■  Two     outdoor    swimming   tanks   of  are  used  for  the  first-class  rooms. 

The'^huils  will  have 'nine  decks",  similar  construction  are  provided  to  By  the  opening  of  certain  alleyway 

and  will  be  divided  into  16  water-  be  built  into  the  ship;    the    first-  doors,  these  rooms  can    be    thrown 

tiirht    compartments     with    double  class  swimming   pool   forward   and  into  the  first-class  accommodations, 

bottom  throughout.  As  will  be  not-  the  tourist  swimming  tank  aft.  Ad-  Provision   is   to   be  made  for  217 

ed  in  the  outboard  profile  herewith,  jacent  to  each  of  these  tanks  dress-  tourist-class   passengers,   of   which 

a   cruiser   stern   has  been   adopted  ing  rooms  and  toilet  facilities  will  1.37  can  be  easily  converted  to  first- 

and  a  slightly  raked  stem.  The  sub-  be  fitted.                                              .  class.  All  first-class  staterooms  are 

division  arrangement  is  such  that  The   first-class  dining   .saloon    is  arranged   above  E  deck   and,   with 

the  vessel  will  float  perfectly  safely  located  on  E  Deck  and  will  have  a  the  exception  of  a  few  inside  rooms 

at  sea  with  two  of  its  largest  adja-  seating  capacity   of  412    at    small  amidships,  all  first-class  rooms  are 
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exceptionally  large  and  are  arrang- 
ed as  outside  rooms  with  port  lights 
or  windows  to  the  outside  air.  None 
of  these  rooms  are  of  the  so-called 
bibby  type,  where  the  room  is  really 
an  inside  room  with  an  alleyway 
reaching  to  the  port  light.  All  state- 
rooms are  to  be  fitted  with  extra 
large  twin  beds  having  mattresses 
36  inches  wide  by  6  feet  6  inches 
long. 

The  floors  of  all  first-class  and 
tourist-class  staterooms  and  all 
alle.vways,  the  dining  saloon,  the 
smoking  room,  and  other  public 
spaces  will  be  covered  with  rubber 
tile,  the  coloring  to  be  suitable  to 
the  interior  decorative  design.  Over 
this  rubber  tile,  in  the  staterooms 
and  public  spaces,  will  be  laid  loose 
rugs.  This  combination  should  have 
a  decidedly  cooling  effect  and  lends 
itself  to  sanitation  and  cleanliness 
in  passenger  accommodations. 

Every  first-class  and  tourist 
stateroom  is  provided  with  a  private 
telephone  connecting  with  a  central 
station  installed  adjacent  to  the 
ship's  office. 

Two  electrically  operated  eleva- 
tors for  first-class  passenger  ac- 
commodation serve  all  decks,  and 
an  electrically  operated  baggage 
elevator  serves  the  large  baggage 
room  and  makes  possible  easy  ac- 
cess to  and  careful  handling  of  pas- 
sengers' trunks. 

Careful  attention  has  been  pa''d 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  entire  ship. 


ARRIVING  November  16  on  her 
maiden  voyage,  the  Hamburg- 
American  freight  and  passen- 
ger liner  Oakland  created  consider- 
able interest  at  San  Francisco  and 
had  a  great  reception  November  19 
at  the  Port  of  Oakland  on  the  east 
side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  where 
she  was  thrown  open  for  public  in- 
spection after  an  official  welcome 
by  the  city  authorities. 

Oakland  is  fifth  in  a  series  of 
seven  notable  vessels  built  or  on  or- 
der by  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
for  its  direct  Pacific  Coast  and 
North  Europe  service.  She  was  built 
at  the  Deutsche  Werft,  Hamburg, 
and  engined  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  of  Hamburg  with 
their  new  2-ycle,  double-acting,  air- 
less injection  diesel.  This  diesel  is 
known  as  the  A.E.G.,  from  initials 
of  the  German  words  that  make  up 
the  firm  name. 

The   principal   characteristics   of 
the  vessel  are: 
Length 430  feet 


The  thermo-tank  system  is  being 
specified  and  is  to  be  arranged  for 
the  circulation  of  either  natural, 
cooled,  or  heated  air. 

Plumbing  arrangements  on  these 
vessels  are  especially  elaborate. 
Every  first-class  stateroom  in  the 
ship  is  provided  with  private  toilet 
and  every  room  has  either  private 
bath,  private  shower,  or  connecting 
bath,  all  served  with  hot  and  cold 
fresh  water.  Every  room  in  the  tour- 
ist class  is  provided  with  a  lavatory 
and  hot  and  cold  running  water. 
Some  of  the  tourist  rooms  have  con- 
necting baths.  Throughout  both 
classes  there  are  large  numbers  of 
public  baths  and  toilets  provided. 

Special  provision  is  made  to  take 
care  of  all  the  needs  of  passengers. 
This  provision  includes  a  fully 
equipped  laundry,  with  ample  cap- 
acity to  take  care  of  passenger  and 
ship  needs  throughout  the  voyage. 
There  will  be  a  passenger  tailor 
shop  and  novelty  shop,  two  beauty 
parlors,  two  barber  shops,  and  a 
completely  equipped  gymnasium 
with  electric  cabinet  baths,  and 
children's  playroom;  a  speciallv 
constructed  moving  picture  booth 
with  complete  equipment  provided 
to  show  "talkies";  a  complete  broad- 
casting system,  so  that  public  ad- 
dresses and  musical  programs  from 
the  ship  or  shore  can  be  transmit- 
ted to  several  of  the  public  rooms  in 
both  classes.  A  complete  printing 
plant  is  provided  so  that  the  ship 


Beam 59  feet 

Depth  38  feet 

Shaft  horsepower  4800 

Speed  at  sea,  knots  14 

Gross  tonnage   (about)   6,800 

Displacement  tonnage 

iabout) 14.000 

Cargo  deadweight  tonnage 

(about)   9,500 

Refrigerated  capacity  (about), 

tons   1,000 

Passenger  Accommodations: 

First  class  26 

Third  class  24 

The  first  class  accommodations 
for  passengers  on  these  vessels  are 
roomy,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  very  tastefully  and  comfort- 
ably furnished.  All  staterooms  have 
running  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
sevei"al  have  private  bath  and  toi- 
let. The  public  rooms,  dining  sal- 
oon, promenade  and  game  spaces  on 
deck  are  ample  for  the  full  capacity 
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may     publish    its    own    newspaper 
each  da.v. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  main  propulsion  machinery 
will  consist  of  twelve  water-tube 
boilers  designed  to  provide  steam  at 
a  pressure  of  350  pounds  per  square 
inch,  superheated  to  a  total  tem- 
perature of  6000  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. This  steam  will  be  used  in  two 
sets  of  triple  expansion  turbines, 
each  set  operating  through  single 
reduction  gearing  to  a  propeller 
shaft.  The  boilers  will  be  arranged 
in  two  separate  water-tight  com- 
partments with  separate  stacks  and 
with  arrangement  for  working  with 
closed  fire  rooms  under  forced 
draft. 

The  turbine  machinery  will  have 
a  capacity  of  22,000  noi-mal  horse- 
power and  a  maximum  capacity  of 
25,000   shaft   horsepower. 

For  providing  auxiliary  electrical 
power  and  light,  four  500-kilowatt 
steam  turbo-generating  sets  will  be 
installed.  These  will  be  located  in 
an  auxiliary  engine  room  space  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  main  pro- 
pelling machinery  spaces.  All  aux- 
iliary machinery,  pumps,  blowers, 
fans,  steering  gear,  windlass,  cargo 
winches,  capstans,  all  cooking,  and 
all  stateroom  heating  will  be  elec- 
trically operated. 

These  ships,  when  completed, 
will  compare  favorably  with  the 
finest  ships  afloat. 


passenger  list.  Galley  and  pantry 
service  are  excellent;  and  passen- 
gers on  these  vessels  should  cer- 
tainly have  a  delightfully  restful 
and  enjoyable  five  weeks  at  sea  and 
in  ports  of  call  between  Hamburg 
and  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

Third  class  accommodations  are 
very  comfortable;  and  offer  every- 
thing that  was  to  be  found  in  first- 
class  on  such  ships  10  to  15  years 
back. 

The  Oakland  differs  from  her  sis- 
ter motorships  of  this  Hamburg- 
American  Line  service  mainly  in 
the  propelling  engines  and  in  the 
steering  gear.  Her  propulsion  plant 
consists  of  a  6-cylindei'.  2-cycle, 
airless  injection,  double-acting 
A. E.G.  diesel  engine  directly  con- 
nected to  the  propeller  shaft  and 
developing  4800  brake  horsepower 
at  90  revolutions  per  minute. 

This  engine  is  new  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast,  and  that  on  the  Oakland 
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A  Resume  of  the  Growth  in  Transport  of,and  Commerce  m,  the  Various  Grades 

of  Wool  which  Should  be  of  Peculiar  Interest  to  Pacific  American  bhip 

Operators  in  the  Present  Revival  of  Pacific  Coast  Sheep  Industry 


IMPORTS  and  Exports,  United  States.— Increased 
supplies  of  needed  wool  have  been  furnished  by  im- 
ports These  have  shown  a  decided  increase  over  the 
past  forty-one  years.  The  area  between  the  lines  of 
trend  in  figures  34  and  35  give  some  indication  of  the 
necessity  for  these  imports.  Imports  fluctuate  from 
vear  to 'year,  a  rear  of  small  offerings  from  foreign 
countries  usually  being  followed  by  one  or  two  of  large 
imports  (tables  80  and  82). 

During  the  past  eighteen  years  there  has  not  been  a 
pronounced  shift  in  the  percentages  of  either  clothing 
and  combing  or  carpet  wools  imported,  except  that  the 
war  vears  brought  about  a  noticeable  increase  m  the 
imports  of  the  first-mentioned  class  of  wool.  Following 
the  war  carpet  wools  again  increased  in  the  relative 
volume  reported.  . 

Since  the  United  States  is  on  an  import  basis,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  exports  of  domestic  raw  wool 
would  be  small.  This  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of 
years,  although  during  certain  years  re-exports  of  for- 
eign wool  were  considerable. 

Practically  all  of  the  wool  entering  the  United  States 
is  sent  through  the  customs  districts  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  New  England  States,  little  or  none  being 
sent  via  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Foreign  wool  is 
often  unloaded  at  San  Francisco,  placed  in  bond,  and 
usually  shipped  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  These  im- 
ports are  entered  in  the  customs  receipt  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  cities.  In  1927  over  61  million  pounds  of  wool 
were  handled  through  Pacific  Coast  ports  (San  Fran- 
cisco 53.5  per  cent,  Portland  38.1  per  cent),  most  of 
this  trade  being  represented  by  shipments  billed  for 
north  and  middle  Atlantic  ports.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  that  west  of  an  irregular  line  running 
through  Montana.  Idaho,  Utah  and  Arizona,  the  rail 
and  water  rate  justifies  producers  shipping  via  Pacific 
Coast  Ports  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

Origin  of  Imports. — Almost  every  section  of  the  globe 
contributes  to  the  imports  of  wool  received  by  the 
United  States  (table  80).  Since  the  war  the  principal 
sources  of  such  imports  have  been  Australasia  (Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand),  China,  Argentina,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  British  India.  Imports  show  a  trend  to- 
ward increased  purchases  in  the  primary  wool  markets 
rather  than  at  the  London  Sales.  The  proportion  of 
wool  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  considerably  below  that  of  the  pre-war  aver- 
age. The  proportions  of  imports  direct  from  Austra- 
lia has  been  about  double  the  pre-war  percentage.  There 
are  decided  differences  in  the  types  of  wools  exported 
to  the  United  States  from  the  different  countries.  Aus- 


tralia Argentina,  New  Zealand,  Uruguay,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  send  the  bulk  of  the  combing  wools, 
while  China,  British  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  have  been  shipping  the  largest  amounts 
of  carpet  wools.  Clothing  wool  is  shipped  primarily 
by  those  countries  sending  combing  wool. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  designation  of  wools  enter- 
ing the  country  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  the 
present  grouping  with  the  exception  of  carpet  wools 
over  a  long  period  of  years. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Wool  Manufactures.— In  addi- 
tion  to  the   large   imports   of   raw   wool,   considerable 

TABLE  80 
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r.  alpacca.  etc  arc  included.  The  above  table  is  apt  to  be  coDfufling 
,  is  attemplcd.  The  gross  imports  area  mixture,  not  only  of  different 
in  varying  conditions.  In  the  following  table  (81)  the  items  followed 
als  for  1927,  192B,  and  1929,  It  will  be  noted  that  in  these  totals  are 
grease,  in  the  grease  and  washed,  and  scoured  These  differenwa 
3  between  the  above  table  and  table  82  for  the  years  1913-1918.  It  U 
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quantities  are  imported  in  various  manufactured  ar- 
ticles such  as  cloth,  tops  and  yarns,  wearing  apparel, 
carpets,  rugs,  etc.  The  value  of  such  imports  in  1927 
was  $62,396,620.  The  value  of  exports  of  manufactured 
material  has  amounted  to  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
the  imports  during  the  past  five  years. 

The  World  Trade  in  Wool. — With  the  bulk  of  the  wool 
produced  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the 
globe  and  utilized  in  the  densely  populated  areas,  there 
necessarily  has  developed  a  world-wide  trade  in  this 
commodity.  Over  one-half  of  the  world's  present  supply 
of  wool  is  produced  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  all  the  wool  produced  is  sent 
to  other  countries  from  the  nation  in  which  it  origin- 
ates, there  to  be  utilized  in  manufacture.  The  largest 
exporters  of  wool  are  Australia,  Argentina,  New  Zea- 
land, Union  of  South  Africa,  Uruguay,  China  and 
British  India. 

The  largest  amounts  of  wool  are  consumed  in  the 
highly  industrialized  nations  of  western  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  Italy,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland, and  Russia 
also  purchase  considerable  quantities  of  this  commodity. 
In  the  far  east  the  industrialization  of  Japan  has  caused 
imports  to  rise  at  an  almost  phenomenal  rate;  imports 
for  1927  indicating  an  increase  of  483  per  cent  over  the 
pre-war  average  imports  of  wool.  In  the  latter  country 
this  wool  is  not  being  imported  entirely  for  consump- 
tion, but  to  a  certain  extent  for  manufacture  and  re- 
export. The  notable  failure  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  to  increase  their  demand  for  wool  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  supply  would  have  resulted  in  con- 
siderably lower  prices  had  it  not  been  for  radical 
changes  in  the  habits  of  consumers  in  the  Orient.  The 
general  adoption  of  western  dress  in  Japan  has  enor- 
mously stimulated  the  consumption  of  wool. 

The  illustrations  and  figures  in  this  article  are  taken 
from  a  report  on  "Economic  Aspects  of  the  Sheep  Indus- 
try," published  October,  1929,  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  University  of  California. 


We  present  here  an  interest- 
ing airplane  view  (taken  by  Bru- 
baker  Aerial  Surveys  of  Port- 
land, Oregon)  showing  the  Lake 
Washington  ship  canal  which 
connects  Salmon  Bay  with  Lake 
Union  and  Lake  Washington, 
passing  through  the  heart  of 
Seattle.  The  Ballard  Locks, 
shown  in  lower  center,  are  said 
to  be  second  in  size  only  to  the 
Panama  Canal  locks.  During 
1928,  over  40,000  craft  were 
passed  through  these  locks. 
Commerce  on  Lake  Washington 
has  already  far  surpassed  the  al- 
most impossible  predictions  made 
when  these  locks  were  built. 


America's  Foreign  Trade  and  Its  Ships 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


WITH  TOTAL  IMPORTS  FROM  AND  EXPORTS  TO  EACH 


NUMBER  NATIONAUTY  AND  DEADWEIGHT  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED 
NUMBER.  NATIONAU IT   •""  J^|.^gp  STATES  PORTS  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1928 
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A  Busy  Columbia  River  Port 

Longview-Kelso,  Home  of  Two  of  the  World's  Greatest  Lumber  Mills, 
is  One  of  the  Fastest  Growing  Ports  in  the  Northwest 


RARELY  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern times  have  the  growing 
pains  of  a  great  industrial  cor- 
poration wrought  such  sudden  and 
vast  changes  as  has  the  entry  into 
the  Pacific  Northwest  of  the  great 
Long-Bell  Lumber  Company  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  eight  years  ago. 
And  still  rarer  among  the  records 
of  industrial  expansions  of  this  na- 
ture are  the  effects  on  shipping  via 
water  routes  to  all  corners  of  the 
world  that  this  organization  brought 
about  by  establishing  the  huge 
Long-Bell  mills  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  River  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Cowlitz  on  the  Washing- 
ton side. 

Ten  years  ago  all  that  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  area  now  comprising 
the  new  city  of  Longview  were  low 
muddy  flats  and  cow  pastures  with 
placid  cattle  munching  the  rich, 
water-soaked  river  grass.  Across 
the  Cowlitz  River,  the  city  of  Kelso 
watched  over  the  pastures  with  un- 
disturbed calm — the  whole  making 
a  complete  picture  of  a  typically 
agriculturally  backed  river  town.  In 
1921  and  1922  came  the  news  of  huge 
new  lumber  mills  to  use  that  great 
block  of  timber  lying  east  and  north 
of  the  Columbia,  in  Cowlitz  and 
Clarke  counties.  And  with  the  news 
came  city  planning  e.xperts  to  lay 
out,  complete,  a  $50,000,000  city  that 
was  to  rise  on  the  river  bank  where 
once  a  dairy  held  forth. 

These  were  surprising  develop- 
ments, and  many  old-time   lumber- 


men of  the  Columbia  expressed 
doubts.  But  these  changes  came, 
and  they  came  swiftly,  creating  a 
new  industrial  center  of  the  North- 
west, at  which,  within  five  years, 
the  Weyerhauser  interests  had 
built  a  second  mill,  even  greater 
than  the  Long-Bell  plant,  and 
around  which  pulp  and  paper  mills 
have  been  dovetailed  into  the  lum- 
bering operations. 

Now  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber  per  day  are 
turned  out  in  these  twin  giant  saw- 
mills, producing  a  cargo  of  around 
one    billion    feet   per   year    for   the 


thi:  dock  goes  to  practically 


holds  of  vessels  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  addition  to  this,  nat- 
urally, we  find  a  great  quantity  of 
general  cargo  movement  in  and  out 
of  the  port  and,  as  a  consequence, 
a  rising  young  port  district  commis- 
sion providing  public  terminal  fa- 
cilities of  the  most  modern  kind. 

Unlike  practically  all  of  the  older 
ports  of  the  country,  Longview  had 
to  create  its  own  terminals  of  the 
publicly  operated  variety  without 
being  in  competition  with  privately- 
owned  terminals  from  the  start.  Be-  ■ 
cause  of  its  strategic  location  half- 
way from  the  Columbia  River  en- 
( Continued  on  Page  23,  Blue  Form) 


Columbia  River  Bridge 
cost  of  $4,500,000. 
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Some  Phases  in  the  Design  and  Operation  of  Marine  Machinery 
as  Influenced  by  Modern  Power  Plant  Engineering 

By  A.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  and  R.  A.  Beekman,* 
Federal  and  Marine  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co. 

per  the  possibilities  of  the  future  In   combination  with    the    boiler 

improvements  of  ships'  propulsion  there  have  been  developments  and 

plant  along  the  two  main  lines  of  improvements  m  superheaters,  feed 

el  engine. 


'ODERN  power  plant  engin- 
eering in  the  past  2.5  years 
''has  shown  marked  improve- 
ments in  the  generation  and  distri- 
bution of  power.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  many  of  the  good  plants  in  the 
United  States  required  2.5  pounds 
of  coal  to  generate  one  kilowatt 
hour.  The  thermal  efficiency  was 
approximately  12.5  per  cent.  Today 
there  are  several  large  plants  gen- 
erating a  kilowatt  hour  on  less  than 
1  pound  of  coal,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  thermal  efficiency  of  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent.  Experimental 
plant  te.sts  have  recently  been  made 
with  improved  conditions  which  in- 
dicate a  further  increase  up  to  a 
thermal  efficiency  of  something 
over  30  per  cent. 

The  improvements  in  the  larger 
power  stations  have  been  accom- 
plished by  utilizing  improved  steam 
generation,  more  efficient  units  op- 
erating over  an  extended  available 
energy  range,  recovery  of  heat  by 
systems  of  feed  water  and  air  heat- 
ing, decreasing  stack  gas  tempera- 
ture, and  improvements  in  the  aux- 
iliary apparatus.  The  diesel  engine 
has  also  played  an  important  part  in 
improving  the  thermal  efficiency  of 
power  generating;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  discuss  in  this  pa- 


steam  and  the  die 

Steam 

The  Scotch  marine  boiler  has 
proved  itself  throughout  many 
years;  but  recently  the  advent  of 
higher  pressures  and  temperatures 
has  led  to  the  perfection  of  the  mar- 
ine water-tube  boiler.  However,  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  ships 
are  so  equipped,  and  hence  this 
should  be  one  item  for  future  im- 
provement of  the  world's  shipping. 

The  majority  of  Scotch  boilers 
certainly  are  working  at  not  over 
250  pounds  gauge  and  500  degrees 
Fahrenheit  (260  degrees  Centi- 
grade) total  temperature.  With 
water-tube  boilers  there  is  in  oper- 
ation at  this  time  at  least  one  ship 
making  use  of  550  pounds  gauge 
and  750  degrees  Fahrenheit  (398 
degrees  Centigrade)  total  tempera- 
ture, and  several  others  using  from 
250  to  340  pounds  gauge  and  a  total 
temperature  from  600  degrees  Fah- 
renheit (316  degrees  Centigrade) 
to  700  degrees  Fahrenheit  (371  de- 
grees Centigrade).  The  effect  of 
these  increases  in  pressures  and 
temperatures  on  the  plant  economy 
will  be  considered  later.  It  is  men- 
tioned at  this  point  simply  to  indi- 
cate the  trend  in  boiler  design. 


One  of  the  Ge 


al-EIeclric  turbo-electric  generators  of  the  i 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  liner  Pennsylv; 


propulsion  power  plant 


water  heating,  air  preheaters,  econ- 
omizers, burners,  forced  and  in- 
duced draft  arrangements,  and  con- 
densing equipment  which  have  re- 
sulted in  marked  economies  in  land 
plants.  Some  of  these  have  been 
applied  to  various  marine  installa- 
tions, but  there  has  not  been  the 
concerted  and  combined  effort  to 
take  advantage  of  these  that  there 
has  been  in  large  central  stations. 
Therefore,  these  features  seem  to 
offer  possiblities  for  the  future  in 
the  marine  field. 

The  foregoing  amounts  to  saying 
that  true  economy  lies  in  proper  co- 
ordination of  the  parts  of  the  en- 
tire plant  based  on  modern  practice 
and  knowledge  of  heat  conservation 
and  balance.  The  average  ship  of- 
fers a  most  fertile  field  for  im- 
provements in  this  direction. 

In  the  matter  of  fuel,  at  present, 
there  appear  to  be  four  possible 
lines  of  advance  in  improved 
economy: 

1.  The  use  of  instrumentalities  for 
observing  and  setting  conditions 
of  combustion  such  as  carbon  di- 
oxide content,  stack  temperatures, 
and  firing. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  use  of  oil  and 
possible  further  gains  in  burning 
it. 

3.  Replacement  of  hand  firing  of 
coal  by  stokers. 

4.  Use  of  pulverized  coal. 

Few  ships  are  properly  equipped 
to  determine  the  factors  listed  in 
one.  In  central  stations  these  have 
proved  to  be  of  major  importance  in 
achieving  in  operation  what  the  de- 
sign of  the  plant  has  contemplated. 
Starting  with  a  determination  that 
■  the  fuel  measure  up  to  a  specific 
heat  content  and  following  through 
the  cycle  maintaining  the  conditions 
of  combustion  and  firing  are  items 
of  operation  which  are  of  prime 
importance,  and  most  ships  certain- 
ly are  not  operated  on  this  basis 
today. 

The  economical  gains  which  can 
be  made  by  using  oil  fuel  in  place  of 
coal  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  trade  routes  and  other  operat- 
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ing  conditions  of  the  vessel  and 
hence  broad  statements  cannot  be 
made,  but  the  situation  surround- 
ing each  ship  must  be  investigated. 

Early  installations  of  stokers  did 
not  prove  to  be  suitable  for  marine 
service  and  hence  this  acted  to 
somewhat  retard  their  further  adop- 
tion. However,  in  some  recent  in- 
stallations this  experience  has  been 
reversed.  Quoting  from  Mr.  J.  John- 
son, superintending  engineer,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don— "On  trial,  boiler  efficiencies 
of  82  and  75  per  cent,  were  ob- 
tained  with   the    stoker   and    hand 

firing  respectively It  will  be 

observed  from  a  study  of  the  fore- 
going table  that  when  the  consump- 
tions are  corrected  to  a  uniform 
basis  of  13,500  B.t.u.'s  the  mechan- 
ically fired  installations  show  a 
higher  average  efficiency  of  9  per 
cent.  The  differencehas  been  as  low 
as  5  per  cent,  and  as  high  as  10  per 
cent,  on  individual  voyages.  The 
vessels  with  the  mechanical  stokers 
have  registered  about  Vi  to  ^2  knot 
higher  average  speed."  In  a  ship 
operating  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  the 
United  States,  similar  results  were 
obtained  with  stokers  giving  a  boi- 
ler efficiency  of  approximately  83 
per  cent,  and  resulting  in  a  reduct- 
ion in  the  fire  room  force  of  six 
men,  which  represents  a  reduction 
of  68  per  cent,  of  the  force  required 
for  hand  firing. 

Some  very  large  installations 
have  been  made  on  land  using  pul- 
verized coal ;  and  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  central  station  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  a  sympath- 
etic one.  However,  it  is  considered 
inadvisable  to  make  broad  claims  at 
the  present  time. 

Only  a  few  installations  havebeen 
made  on  ships,  and  these  may  be 
called  experimental.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  steamship  Mercer 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Scotch 
boilers  were  adapted  to  this 
type  of  fuel  with  provision  for  also 
burning  oil.  This,  therefore,  may 
offer  quite  a  field  for  future  im- 
provements in  certain  classes  of 
vessels. 

A  considerable  showing  has  been 
made  on  a  moderate  number  of 
steamships  by  the  use  of  electric 
auxiliaries.  With  diesel  engine  pro- 
pulsion the  use  of  electric  auxiliar- 
ies received  a  great  impetus  and 
confidence  was  established  in  them 
so  that  there  should  be  no  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  marine  fra- 
ternity in  accepting  their  use. 

As  an  indication  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  along  this    line,    we 


The  two  propulsion  motors  of  the  Panama  Pacific  liner  Pennsylvania.  Each  of  the 
is  rated  8500  horsepower  at  120  revolutions  a  minute. 


quote  from  a  paper  "A  Central 
Power  Station  Goes  To  Sea,"  by 
Commander  Q.  B.  Newman,  U.S. 
C.G.  In  the  paper  he  compares  two 
turbine  electric  driven  Coast  Guard 
cutters,  the  Modoc  and  the  Pont- 
chartrain.  In  the  former  all  the 
usual  auxiliaries  with  the  exception 
of  the  steering  gear  are  steam 
driven,  while  in  the  latter  the  only 
steam  auxiliaries  ordinarily  used  at 
sea  are  the  boiler  feed  pumps;  in 
the  latter  the  steam  conditions  also 
have  been  somewhat  improved. 
Therefore,  these  vessels  offer  an 
excellent  comparison  on  this  item 
of  electric  auxiliaries.  Captain  New- 
man states  that  on  the  Modoc  ap- 
proximately 32  per  cent,  of  all 
steam  produced  went  to  auxiliaries, 
under  the  full  power  condition.  In 
the  case  of  the  Pontchartrain  the 
corresponding  figure  is  approxi- 
mately 14  per  cent.  On  the  Great 
Lakes  cargo  ship  referred  to  previ- 
ously the  steering  gear  and  a  small 
amount  of  stoker  machinery  are  the 
only  steam  auxiliaries.  On  this  ves- 
sel the  steam  required  for  all  other 
auxiliaries,  which  are  taken  from 
the  main  electric  propulsion  unit,  is 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
steam  used. 

As  stated,  in  both  the  cases  cited 
the  auxiliary  power  is  taken  from 
the  main  turbine  and  for  the  most 
part  directly  from  the  main  propul- 
sion generator  by  the  use  of  alter- 
nating current  motors.  However, 
where  direct-current  auxiliaries  are 


considered  essential  this  result, 
with  a  slight  reduction  in  the  sav- 
ing, may  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  a  motor  generator  set. 

A  study  of  the  steamship  Vir- 
ginia where  the  electric  auxiliaries 
are  taken  from  separate  turbine 
generator  sets  having  a  water  rate 
of  14.6  pounds  per  kilowatt  hour 
under  actual  sea  conditions  shows 
that  a  saving  of  approximately  2 
per  cent,  would  be  had  if  the  aux- 
iliaries were  taken  from  the  main 
unit  through  a  motor  generator  set. 
This  ship,  due  to  electric  cooking, 
heating,  and  cargo  refrigeration, 
has  a  rather  unusually  large  auxil- 
iary load  and,  therefore,  the  saving 
made  by  using  the  motor  generator 
is  less  than  would  be  the  case  were 
smaller  and  hence  less  efficient 
auxiliary  turbines  used  in  the  or- 
dinary way. 

A  scheme  for  improving  economy 
and  speed  of  existing  reciprocating 
engine  driven  ships  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Germany.  This  is  known 
as  the  Bauer-Wach  system.  It  con- 
sists of  a  turbine  using  exhaust 
steam  from  the  engine  and  connect- 
ed to  the  propeller  through  reduc- 
tion gearing.  A  modification  of  this 
system  is  building  in  England  us- 
ing electric  transmission  between 
turbine  and  propeller.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  expected  saving  in  fuel 
at  the  same  speed  of  the  ship  is  be- 
tween 20  and  25  per  cent. 
(To  Be  Continued) 
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Waialeale  and  Hualalai  Make  Excellent  Impression  on  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navigation  Company  and  Traveling  Public 


Bv  Andrew  Farrell 


THE  Inter-Island  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  of  Honolulu  be- 
lieves and  proclaims  that  it  of- 
fers the  best  cross-channel  shipping 
service  in  the  world.  For  many 
years  the  company  and  its  prede- 
cessors have  maintained  sailings 
from  Honolulu,  the  capital  and  met- 
ropolis of  Hawaii,  to  the  outlying 
islands  of  the  archipelago,  at  first 
with  slow  wooden  steamers,  next 
with  iron  and  steel  vessels,  each 
new  craft  representing  an  advance 
in  size,  speed,  and  comfort.  In  1923 
a  new  and  bold  policy  was  adopted : 
the  steamship  Haleakala.  built  by 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  a 
vessel  of  a  size  and  a  cost  hardly 
imagined  a  few  years  before,  was 
placed  in  the  Honolulu-Maui-Hilo 
service;  and  she  has  been  followed 
by  various  other  steamers,  notably 
the  Waialeale  and  Hualalai,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  was  delivered  in  June. 
1929.  With  her  the  modernization  of 
the  fleet  was  completed ;  every  part 
of  Hawaii  now  enjoys  a  communica- 
tion with  Honolulu  that  would  have 
been  considered  chimerical  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago;  and  the  fleet  as 
a  whole  has  attained  an  excellence 
that  justifies  the  pride  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Especially  have  the  Waialeale 
and  Hualalai  made  the  most  favor- 
able impressions  on  the  Inter-Island 
and  on  the  traveling  public.  They 
are  tho.se  very  rare  things,  true  sis- 
ter ships,  built  from  the  same 
plans,  identical  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept for  the  entrance  to  the   cabin 


The  home  office  of  the  Intrr-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company  at  Honolulu. 

of  the  chief  engineer.  The  most 
discerning  observer  might  be  chal- 
lenged to  distinguish  between  rooms 
of  the  same  number  on  the  two 
vessels.  Both  were  built  by  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, San  Francisco  plant,  which 
has  also  done  other  work  recently 
for  the  Inter-Island.  The  Waialeale 
arrived  at  Honolulu  on  June  11, 
1928,  and  the  Hualalai  on  June  11, 
1929 — the  dates  are  significant, 
since  June  11  is  Kamehameha  Day, 
the  old  Hawaiian  national  holiday, 
the  Hawaiian  Fourth  of  July;  and 
both  are  giving  excellent  service, 
the  Waialeale  to  the  island  of 
Kauai  and  the  Hualalai  to  Molokai 


and  Maui.  To  complete  the  parallel 
between  the  two  vessels  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  add  that  the  Waialeale 
is  named  for  the  dominant  moun- 
tain peak  of  Kauai,  which  on  one 
side  is  a  virtually  perpendicular 
massif  5200  feet  high,  whose  sum- 
mit has  had  a  rainfall  of  about  600 
inches  in  a  single  year;  and  the 
Hualalai  is  named  for  a  dormant 
volcano  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
8200  feet  in  height,  which  in  Sep- 
tember, 1929,  was  showing  ominous 
signs  of  an  impending  eruption 
after  more  than  a  century  of  quies- 
cence. All  the  company's  principal 
vessels  are  named  for  Hawaiian 
mountains,  and  most  of  them,  as  is 
natural  in  an  igneous  country,  for 
volcanoes — the  Haleakala,  among 
others,  for  a  huge  dormant  dome 
on  Maui. 

Arthur  H.  Armitage,  general 
manager  of  the  Inter-Island,  was 
asked  concerning  the  performance 
of  the  Waialeale,  the  older  of  the 
two  sisters  and  consequently  the 
one  on  which  more  data  are  to  be 
had. 

"We  are  perfectly  satisfied,"  said 
he.  "The  ship  pleases  us  in  every  re- 
spect. She  handles  excellently  and 
steers  easily."  Her  Westinghouse 
geared  turbines  have  functioned 
well  at  Ahukini,  her  principal  port 
of  call  at  Kauai,  a  cramped  and 
dangerous  harbor,  where  much 
maneuvering  is  necessary  and 
steam  must  be  maintained  at  all 
times  for  a  possible  hurried  exit. 
"Her  engines  have  had  to  perform 


Inter- 
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well  there,"  said  Mr.  Armitage.  "So 
far  as  we  can  see,   they  are  fully 
the  equals  of  reciprocating  engines 
in  maneuvering.   Not   only   are  we 
pleased  with     the     Waialeale,  but 
travelers  are  likewise.    You  should 
hear  the  compliments  we  receive." 
The  Waialeale  is  a  vessel  of  3092 
gross  tons,  of  1765  net;  she  is  310 
feet  and  10  inches  in  length,  48  feet 
in    breadth;    has    accommodations 
for   212    cabin    passengers    and   96 
steerage,   and   space  for  1170   tons 
of  cargo.   She  was  designed  by  C. 
McRitchie,    naval    architect    of    the 
Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  who  has 
met  the  needs  of  a  tropical  steam- 
ship service  in  a  manner  that  many 
another  naval  architect  might  well 
emulate.     Although      Hawaii     has 
never  known  the  excessive  heat  un- 
der which   much   of  the   mainland 
swelters  in  the  summer,  a  tropical 
sun,  beating  upon  a  steel  hull  for 
twelve  hours  a  day,  can  convert  a 
poorly  designed  vessel   into  a  fur- 
nace. Happily  the  Waialeale  is  cool; 
her  rooms  are  large  and  airy;   all 
have  two  wide  Simmons  beds,  be- 
sides a  Pullman  upper  berth,  which 
itself  is  far  more  comfortable  than 
were  the  best  berths  on  the  steam- 
ers of  twenty  years  ago.  Her  rela- 
tively   wide    beam    contributes    to 
make   her   a    steady   vessel    in   the 
Oahu-Kauai  channel,  a  rough  place 
much  of  the  time.  This  and  the  ex- 
cellence    of     her     accommodations 
have  enabled  the  Inter-Island  to  ni- 
crease   passenger   business   to   and 
from     Kauai     greatly,     principally 
travel  of  tourists,  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  embark  on  uncomfortable 
vessels  for  the  sake  of  visiting  the 
outlying  islands.    But  the  greatest 
appreciation  of  the  Waialeale  comes 
from  those  residents  of  Hawaii  who 
must   voyage   between   the    islands 
on  business. 

In  selecting  turbines  for  the 
Waialeale  the  Inter-Island  departed 
from  its  old  practice  of  using  recip- 
rocating engines.  Not  only  is  the 
Waialeale  the  first  turbine-driven 
steamer  of  the  company,  but  she  is 
the  first  twin-screw,  even  the  lar- 
ger Haleakala  having  a  single 
wheel;  and  the  Waialeale  was  the 
second  vessel  to  use  water-tube  boi- 
lers in  preference  to  fire-tube,  the 
Haleakala  being  the  first.  The  Wai- 
aleale has  four  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
oil-burning  boilers.with  steam  pres- 
sure of  280  pounds,  but  she  seldom 
needs  all  four  boilers,  and  generally 
has  steam  in  only  two.  Her  fuel  oil 
consumption,  for  the  period  from 
June,  1928,  to  October,  1929,  has 
averaged  only  6.7  barrels  an  hour  at 


sea.  This  is,  of  course,  small  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  each  of  her  West- 
inghouse     double-reduction     steam 
turbines   is   capable   of   generating 
4000  horsepower.  On  the  other  hand 
the  vessel  is   not  driven  hard.   Her 
guaranteed  speed  was  15  knots;  she 
made     16.2  on  her  trial,  and     has 
never  been  called  upon  for  so  much 
since,  because  her     schedule     does 
not  require  that  she  exert  herself. 
She   regularly     makes     two   round 
voyages  a  week  between  Honolulu 
and  Ahukini,  as  well  as  other  ports 
of   Kauai;  from  Honolulu  to  Ahu- 
kini is  ninety-seven  nautical  miles, 
and   she  has  about   nine   and   one- 
half  hours  for  the  voyage,  or  from 
8  o'clock  in  the    evening    to    5:30 
o'clock  in  the  morning.   In  view  of 
all     circumstances     the     company 
finds  that  8  o'clock  is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory  hour   of   departure   from 
Honolulu,   and   there   is  no   reason 
for  arriving  at  Ahukini  before  day- 
break—in fact  the  company  will  not 
permit  its  vessels  to  enter  and  leave 
Ahukini  by  night.  For  that  reason 
sailings    from     Ahukini     are    at  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  in- 
bound   voyage   is   more    than    two 
hours   longer  than    the    outbound. 
The  outbound  voyage  has  averaged 
nine  hours  and  ten  minutes,  and  the 
inbound  eleven  hours  and  fifty  min- 
utes. When  the  new  and  safe  port 
of  Nawiliwili  has  been  completed, 
the  Waialeale  probably  will  depart 
from  Kauai  at  8  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

During  both  voyages  she  feels  the 
easterly  trade  winds— easterly  for 
the  last  few  years,  instead  of 
northeasterly,  this  because  of  a 
southward  shift  of  the  Aleutian 
high  area.  Outward  the  trades  take 
her  on  the  starboard  quarter,  in- 
ward on  the  port  bow.  Her  average 
speed  to  Ahukini  has  been  10.5 
knots,  her  inward  speed  to  Hono- 
lulu 8.2,  both  far  less  than  her  max- 
imum. On  the  outward  passages  she 
has  averaged  85  revolutions  of  her 
wheels  a  minute,  on  the  inward  76, 
as  compared  with  her  maximum  of 
135;  her  slip  on  the  outward  pas- 
sage has  been  13.3,  on  the  inward 
18,  the  increase  being  due  to  the 
head  trade  wind  and  head  sea, 
both  of  which  can  be  rather  strong 
and  for  the  most  part  are  steady. 

In  maintenance  and  repairs  the 
Waialeale  has  been  extremely  satis- 
factory. For  the  usual  renewal  of 
gaskets  and  packing,  resurfacing 
of  valve  faces,  and  the  other  en- 
gine routine  of  any  ship,  besides 
repairs  to  the  oil  cooler,  the  cost 
was  only  $1300  for  the  six  and  one- 
half  months  from  June,  1928,  to  De- 
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cember  31,  1928,  the  latest  period 
for  which  totals  have  been  as- 
sembled. Up  to  the  middle  of 
October,  1929,  the  sole  repairs  were 
to  the  oil  cooler,  already  mentioned, 
which  developed  a  split  tube,  and  to 
the  condensate  pump,  the  shaft  of 
which  got  out  of  alignment.  To 
the  main  engines  there  had  been 
no  repairs  whatever  up  to  the 
middle  of  October,  1929.  The  split 
tube  of  the  oil  cooler  cost  400  gal- 
lons of  lubricating  oil,  which  be- 
came emulsified  and  was  dumped; 
except  for  that  mishap,  the  con- 
sumption of  lubricating  oil  for  the 
turbines  would  have  been  neglig- 
ible, as  the  oil  is,  of  course,  centri- 
fuged  and  used  over  and  over.  For 
auxiliaries  the  consumption  of  lub- 
ricating oil  is  about  a  gallon  to 
each  voyage. 

Although  the  Waialeale  is  prim- 
arily a  passenger  vessel,  and  the 
Inter-Island  now  handles  little 
sugar,  this  because  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company,  an  affiliated 
corporation,  loads  virtually  all  the 
island  raws  for  direct  shipment  to 
San  Francisco,  the  vessel  does 
carry  considerable  miscellaneous 
freight.  As  a  cargo-carrier  she  has 
given  abundant  satisfaction,  both 
because  of  the  excellence  of  her 
design  and  the  functioning  of  her 
Allan  Cunningham  winches. 

One  noteworthy  aspect  of  the 
Waialeale  and  the  Hualalai  is  their 
impressiveness.  Seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, especially  at  sea,  where  there 
is  no  standard  of  comparison,  both 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  ocean- 
going liners.  For  that  matter  both 
have  been  so  mistaken  when  seen 
across  Honolulu  harbor,  which  is 
not  the  largest  expanse  of  water  in 
the  world.  They  merit  the  appella- 
tion bestowed  on  them  "the  biggest 
little  ships  ever  built." 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  Waialeale  is 
a  credit  to  her  designers  and  build- 
ers and  the  corporations  that  sup- 
plied equipment;  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  Hualalai  will 
prove  equally  as  satisfactory 
when  she  also  has  been  in  service 
sixteen  months. 
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Some  Considerations  Directing  the  Attention  of  Marine  Engineers  to  the 

Symptons  of  Condenser  Trouble  and  the  Most  Effective  Methods 

for  Improving  Condenser  Performance 

By  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Griffiths,  U.  S.  Navy 

ARINE  engineering  efficiency's  silent  guard-  sure  within  the  condenser  is  greater  than  zero  absolute 
fans,  the  main  condensers,  because  of  their  very  as  must  always  be  the  case,  the  sum  of  the  absolute 
l-i"  ■    "Lnnn^P  .  habit  to  be  accepted  without      pressure   and  the   vacuum   within   the   condenser  will 


a  leaky  valve  stem  or  flange ;  visible  steam  leaks  from 


tuffing-boxes  are  quickly  noticed;  and  clouds  of  black  denser  based  on  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  s  earn 
,mok  fCthestack,particularlywithafollowingwind,  within  it.  Vacuum  gauges  are  ^ "^7"*'^  .^'f jf  J^ 
calls  forth  the  wrath  of  the  officer  of  the  deck  on  all      keep  in  accurate  calibration,  as  air  leaks  m  the  l.ne^ 


valves,  and  fittings  will  cause  untrue  readings.  They 
are  recommended  for  use  only  as  a  means  for  a  quick 
check  on  the  condenser  vacuum  in  their  accessible  loca- 
tion on  the  gauge  board.  The  most  accurate  method  of 
learning  the  true  conditions  within  a  condenser  is  by 
the  installation  and  use  of  thermometers  installed  in 
the  condenser  shell  in  the  path  of  the  exhaust  steam. 


things  visible  and  invisible  in  the  domain  of  the  black 
gang.  But  a  leaky  condenser  tube  will  not  shout  its 
failure,  nor  do  cries  of  anguish  resound  from  within 
the  condenser  shell  when  air  leaks  develop.  Those 
troubles  are  indicated  in  other  ways,  less  apparent. 

The  high  efficiencies  obtained  by  motor  ships  can  be 
competed  against  only  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  ,■        ^     +v,     +„,„„„,.o 

chief  engineer  of  the  steam  vessel  who  must  continually  Tables  of  the  vacuum  corresponding  to  the  tempeia- 
strive  to  get  the  very  best  results  out  of  the  equipment  ture,  prepared  from  the  curve.  Figure  1  can  be  made 
he  has  at  hand.  With  the  growing  popularity  of  diesel  and  secured  in  a  convenient  location  to  the  thermo- 
engines.  competition  becomes  more  and  more  keen ;  and  meter;  so  that,  when  the  temperature  is  read  from  the 
in  a  comparison  of  operating  costs 
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only  the  most  efficient  of  the  steam 
ships  show  a  profit  approaching 
that  of  the  motor  ship.  Thus,  to  be- 
long to  the  profit  making  group, 
careful  attention  to  every  detail  in 
the  operation  of  the  steam  plant  is 
essential.  The  engineering  effici- 
ency of  the  turbine  ship  is  more  af- 
fected by  the  influence  of  the  vac- 
uum in  the  condensers  than  is  that 
of  the  reciprocating  engined  vessel. 
Reduced  consumption  and  operat- 
ing costs  of  both,  however,  are  af- 
fected, yet  improvement  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  main  condensers  is 
not  too  often  considered. 

Absolute  pressure  is  measured 
from  zero  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, zero  pressure  absolute  being 
14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  be- 
low atmospheric  pressure  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  30  inches 
(mercury).  It  has,  therefore,  be- 
come common  practice  to  assume 
that  one  pound  pressure  equals  two 
inches  of  mercury.  When  the  pres- 
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thermometer  at,  say  85  degrees,  the  corresponding  vac- 
uum can  immediately  be  read  from  the  scale  to  be  28.8 
inches. 

It  is  standard  practice  to  design  marine  reciprocat- 
ing main  engines  to  operate  at  full  power  on  a  vacuum 
of  about  25  inches,  while  marine  turbines  are  designed 
for  about  28  inches.  A  vacuum  greater  than  that  speci- 
fied in  actual  service  will  probably  result  in  a  decrease 
in  the  overall  plant  efficiency  rather  than  an  increa.-^e 
for  the  reason  that  the  power  required  to  drive  the  cir- 
culators and  air  pumps  will  more  than  overcome  the 
net  increase  in  the  main  engine  economy  due  to  th^- 
higher  vacuum  obtained.  Any  decrease  in  the  vacuum, 
however,  is  immediately  felt  in  the  economy  of  the 
plant.  The  curve,  Figure  2,  shows  the  effect  on  the 
total  steam  consumption  of  the  engines  operating  on 
reduced  vacuum.  From  this  curve  it  is  observed  that  in 
the  case  of  a  turbine  designed  to  operate  on  a  vacuum 
of  28.5  inches,  a  reduction  in  the  overall  efficiency  du. 
to  an  increased  steam  consumption  of  20  per  cent  will 
exist  when  the  vacuum  drops  to  25  inches.  It  is  {•■ 
prevent  this  decrease  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  tha: 
is  one  of  the  chief  engineer's  most  important  tasks. 

Those  causes  of  low  vacuum,  such  as  the  design  of 
the  condenser,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  water,  and 
the  barometric  pressure,  are  beyond  the  control  of 
the  chief  engineer.  There  are  other  causes  for  a  low 
vacuum,  however,  that  can  be  controlled  from  within 
the  engine  room,  and  of  them  the  following  are  the 
most  common  and  most  disastrous  if  not  corrected. 

(1)  Air  Leaks  Into  the  Vacuum  System 
■  Air  entering  the  system  through  leaky  flanges,  stuf- 
fing boxes,  joints,  and  with  the  steam  is  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  low  vacuum  for  it  takes  up  space  in  the 
condenser,  collects  on  the  tubes  and  insulates  them, 
and  overloads  the  air  pump  in  being  removed.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  pump  suction  is  an  indication 
of  the  quantity  of  air  present  in  the  condenser.  With 
little  or  no  air  present  the  air  pump  suction  would  be 
the  same  as  the  vacuum  temperature.  As  this  condi- 
tion is  never  realized  in  actual  practice,  these  tempera- 
tures cannot  be  equal,  but  they  can  be  approached.  The 
air  pump  suction  temperature  in  a  marine  condenser 
practically  free  of  air  leaks  should  be  within  five  de- 
grees of  the  temperature  of  the  vacuum.  Hence,  for  a 
given  vacuum,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  air  present, 
the  lower  must  be  the  air  pump  suction  temperature, 
and  the  difference  between  that  temperature  and  the 
vacuum  temperature  will  be  correspondingly  greater. 

The  most  easily  made  test  for  air  leaks  is  the  candle 
test.  With  the  system  under  a  vacuum,  go  over  all  joints 
and  fittings  offering  any  possibility  for  the  admission 
of  air.  Leaks  of  any  size  at  all  will  show  up  by  a  flick- 
ering or  sucking  in  of  the  candle  flame.  Numerous 
minute  leaks  will  have  equally  as  bad  an  effect  as  a 
few  large  leaks,  and  they  cannot  be  discovered  by  the 
candle  test.  To  locate  these  small  leaks,  put  the  system 
under  an  air  pressure  of  about  five  pounds  and  coat 
the  exposed  joints,  flanges,  bolt  heads,  etc,  with  soap 
suds.  Leaks  will  show  up  in  the  formation  of  bubbles. 
After  locating  the  leaks  in  the  system,  they  can  be  rem- 
edied by  painting  the  flanges  and  similar  fixed  joints 
with  shellac  or  asphaltum  paint,  while  leaks  around 
stuffing-boxes  and  moving  rods  can  be  stopped  by  the 
use  of  grease.  Testing  for  air  leaks  should  be  part  of 
the  established  routine,  both  before  getting  underway 
and  during  periodic  overhauls. 

(2)  Displaced  Baffles 
Baffles  on  the  steam  side  of  the  condenser  that  have 
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been  carried  away  or  broken  will  result  in  uneven  work 
being  done  by  the  tubes  in  that  certain  tubes  will  trans- 
fer more  heat  than  will  others  instead  of  distributing 
the  e.xhaust  steam  evenly  over  the  whole  nest  of  tubes. 
This  will  result  in  the  rapid  deterioration  of  certain 
tubes  due  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  wet  steam  if 
allowed  to  persist.  Replacing  the  defective  baffles  is 
the  obvious  means  to  correct  the  trouble  and  can  be 
easily  accomplished  by  a  comparison  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions with  the  blue  prints  of  the  condenser. 

Displaced  or  broken  deflecting  baffles  in  the  main 
injection  will  result  in  some  of  the  tubes  receiving  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  circulating  water  than  others, 
and  should  be  corrected  immediately  after  discovered. 
Displaced  baffles  in  the  injection  can  be  discovered  in 
certain  types  of  condensers  by  a  definite  line  of  hot  and 
cold  on  the  discharge  head;  that  is,  the  section  of  tubes 
not  receiving  sufficient  water  will  be  hot  while  the 
rest  will  be  cool.  The  effect  of  insufficient  cooling 
water  on  account  of  defective  baffles  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  vacuum  temperature. 

(3)  Insufficient  Circulating  Water 

The  overboard  discharge  should  leave  the  condenser 
at  from  15  to  20  degrees  higher  temperature  than  the 
injection.  The  injection  temperature  should  be  about 
5  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  vacuum.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  a  limitation  is  placed  on  the  possible 
vacuum  obtainable  by  the  temperature  of  the  sea  water. 
If.  for  example,  a  ship  in  southern  waters  has  an  in- 
jection temperature  of  70  degrees  the  overboard  dis- 
charge temperature  will  be  about  90  degrees  and  the 
corresponding  temperature  of  the  vacuum  in  the  con- 
denser will  be  about  98  degrees.  The  vacuum  at  this 
temperature,  from  Figure  1,  will  be  28.2  inches,  which 
will  be  the  maximum  vacuum  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
condenser  to  obtain. 

The  quantity  of  circulating  water  required  depends 
on  several  factors;  namely,  the  power  being  developed 
by  the  engines,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  water,  and 
the  condition  and  cleanliness  of  the  tubes.  The  conden- 
ser must  be  full  of  circulating  water  at  all  times,  and 
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when  it  is  known  that  it  is  not  full  the  trouble  may  be 
due  to  one  or  any  combination  of  the  following  causes: 
Water  side  air  bound.  This  may  be  corrected  by  re- 
lieving the  air  which  has  collected  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  condenser  by  installing  a  pet  cock  at  the  highest 
part.  Keeping  the  pet  cock  cracked  will  permit  a  small 
stream  of  circulating  water  to  flow  out  after  all  the 
air  has  been  released. 

Plugged  injection.  Insufficient  circulatingwater  may 
be  due  to  the  injection  valve  not  being  completely  open- 
ed or,  if  open  wide,  it  may  be  loose  or  broken  on  the  stem. 
It  may  also  be  due  to  plugging  by  foreign  matter,  such 
as  keip,  a  log,  or  clothing  thrown  overboard.  A  steam 
blow  down  line  in  the  main  injection  will  frequently 
clear  obstructing  foreign  matter.  A  decided  drop  in  the 
vacuum  and  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  condenser  tem- 
perature will  be  noticed  if  there  is  sufficient  foreign 
matter  present  to  plug  a  large  number  of  tubes. 

Main  circulating  engine  speed  too  low.  This  can 
be  readily  learned  and  corrected  by  speeding  up  the 
pump. 

(4)  Dirty  Condenser  Tubes 

The  rate  of  heat  transfer  from  the  steam  to  the  tubes 
to  the  circulating  water  depends  directly  upon  the 
cleanliness  of  the  tubes.  When  a  coating  of  dirt  lies  on 
the  tubes  it  acts  as  a  heat  insulator  and  restricts  the 
passage  of  heat.  On  the  steam  side  of  the  tubes  dirt  in 
the  form  of  grease,  scale,  or  rust  may  be  carried  into 
the  tube  nest  by  the  steam  and  deposited  on  the  tubes. 
A  periodic  inspection  should  be  made  of  the  steam  side, 
and  if  accumulations  are  in  evidence  the  condenser 
should  be  boiled  out.  A  satisfactory  boiling  out  solu- 
tion consists  of  200  gallons  of  fresh  water,  50  pounds 
of  soda,  and  five  gallons  of  kerosene  for  every  1000 
gallons  of  water  that  the  condenser  will  hold.  Fill  the 
condenser  with  fresh  water  to  which  this  mixture  has 
been  added  in  the  proper  proportions,  connect  up  a 
steam  hose  to  the  bottom,  and  boil  out  for  twelve  hours. 
Upon  completion  of  the  boiling  out  period,  empty  the 
condenser  into  the  bilges  and  thoroughly  clean  out 
with  several  washings  of  fresh  water.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  none  of  the  boiling  out  mixture  or  dirty 
water  from  the  condenser  entered  the  feed  water  sys- 
tem. 

The  water  sides  of  the  condenser  tubes  become  fouled 
with  shells,  kelp,  barnacles,  grass,  and,  particularly 
when  the  ship  has  been  operating  in  shallow  water, 
mud  and  sand.  These  accumulations  can  be  seenthrough 
the  tube  ends  when  the  condenser  is  opened  up  for  re- 
pairs or  inspection.  In  the  case  of  extensive  deposits  of 
dirt  on  the  water  sides,  the  passage  of  circulatingwater 
through  the  tubes  is  so  restricted  that  there  will  be  a 
noticeable  drop  in  the  vacuum.  Dirty  tubes  are  most 
readily  cleaned  by  an  air  or  water  lance  made  from  a 
piece  of  small  tubing  and  pushed  through  the  tubes. 
The  jet  of  air  or  water  washes  out  the  obstructions 
after  they  have  been  loosened  by  the  l^nce. 

Improper  Operation  of  Pumps 

The  speed  of  the  main  circulating  pump  should  be 
just  enough  to  deliver  sufficient  water  to  condense  the 
exhaust  steam.  An  approximation  of  the  correct  speed 
of  the  pump  may  be  had  by  observing  the  temperature 
of  the  overboard  discharge,  which  should  be  from  15 
to  20  degrees  higher  than  the  injection.  Variations  in 
this  temperature,  with  clean  tubes  and  no  obstructions, 
can  be  made  by  varying  the  speed  of  the  circulating 
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pump.  More  circulating  water  than  that  actually  re- 
quired is  not  only  uneconomical  in  pump  work  but  it 
reduces  the  temperature  of  the  condensate  as  well  to 
a  temperature  below  that  which  is  necessary  for  an  eco- 
nomical heat  balance;  namely,  5  to  8  degrees.  Any  re- 
duction in  this  temperature  requires  a  corresponding 
amount  of  heat  in  the  hot  well  to  again  heat  the  con- 
densate for  feed  water. 

The  speed  of  the  air  pump  is  dependent  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  pump  valves,  the  speed  of  the  ship,  and 
the  vacuum  being  maintained.  Air  pumps  generally  are 
of  large  power  and  have  correspondingly  high  steam 
consumption,  and  they  should  be  run,  therefore,  as 
slowly  as  possible  consistent  with  maintaining  balanced 
conditions.  Once  these  conditions  have  been  obtained 
a  greater  air  pump  speed  will  not  increase  the  vacuum 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  steam  expended,  and 
the  net  results  in  the  plant  efficiency  will  be  a  loss 
intead  of  a  gain. 

A  well  balanced  vacuum  system  as  a  dominating  fac- 
tor in  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  engineering  plant 
of  a  ship  cannot  be  overemphasized,  and  the  balanced 
conditions  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  temperatures 
are  accurately  known  for  all  parts  of  the  system.  There 
should  be  four  thermometers  installed;  namely,  (a)  in 
the  exhaust  trunk  directly  in  the  path  of  the  steam, 
(b)  in  the  main  injection,  (c)  in  the  overboard  dis- 
charge, and  (d)  in  the  air  pump  suction  line.  Maintain- 
ing a  balanced  temperature  condition  in  the  system  as 
outlined  above  will  result  in  a  better  vacuum,  reduced 
pump  work,  increased  overall  efficiency,  and  reduced 
fuel  consumption.  When  it  is  realized  that  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  of  the  fuel  used  in 
the  boilers  is  eventually  lost  through  the  condensers, 
the  opportunities  for  improving  their  operation  should 
never  be  neglected. 

Illustrating  the  actual  saving  in  dollars  and  cents 
from  increasing  the  vacuum  in  a  turbine  installation 
of  about  2000  shaft-horsepower,  we  see  from  Figure  2 
that  increasing  the  vacuum  from  25  to  28  inches  effects 
a  reduction  in  the  steam  consumption  of  16  per  cent. 
This  engine  will  use  approximately  18.5  pounds  of  steam 
per  shaft-horsepower  hour  with  the  lower  vacuum.  At 
28  inches  vacuum  this  steam  consumption  is  reduced 
to  15.54  pounds  per  hour,  a  reduction  of  2.96  pounds  of 
steam  per  hour.  In  a  day  of  24  hours  this  amounts  to: 
2.96  X  2000  X  24  =  142,080  pounds. 
In  an  oil  fired  boiler  at  a  rate  of  1/13,  this  saved 
steam  will  be  the  equivalent  of  142,080  ^  13  =  10,931 
pounds  of  fuel  oil,  or  29.5  barrels.  At  $1  per  barrel  the 
saving  in  only  one  day's  steaming  would  amount  to 
$29.50. 
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The  Bremen  Design 

By  R.  C.  W.  Courtney 


THE  new  North  German  Lloyd 
liners  Bremen  and  Europa  are 
unquestionably  the  most  out- 
standing merchant  ships  that  have 
appeared  since  the  advent  of  the 
Lusitania  and  Mauretania  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago;  and  al- 
though a  great  deal  of  secrecy  has 
been  maintained  regarding  con- 
structional details,  several  interest- 
ing and  important  features  are  at 
once  apparent  on  examining  the 
general  design. 

In  order,  however,  to  properly  ap- 
preciate the  conditions  under  which 
the  Bremen  has  been  produced,  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  consider  the 
amount  of  data  regarding  large 
high  speed  vessels  both  for  naval 
and  mercantile  purposes  available 
in  1926,  when  the  order  was  placed, 
to  the  conditions  existing  in  1904- 
1905  when  the  Mauretania  was  de- 
signed. At  that  time  the  largest 
liners  afloat  did  not  exceed  24,000 
tons  gross,  and  the  blue  ribbon  of 
the  Atlantic  was  held  by  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  type  of  express  liner  with 
a  speed  of  just  over  23  tcnots.  Con- 
temporary warship  practice  did  not 
offer  much  assistance,  as  the  fast- 
est cruisers  afloat,  the  14.000  ton- 
ners  of  the  British  Drake  class, 
were  only  able  to  average  about 
23' 2  knots  with  short  bursts  of  25; 
in  fact,  mainly  owing  to  the  limita- 
t  i  o  n  s  imposed  by  machinery 
weights,  matters  had  not  really  pro- 
gressed very  far  from  the  famous 
United  States  cruiser  Wampanaog 
and  her  sisters  of  1865. 

The  introduction  of  the  marine 
steam  turbine  revolutionized  war- 
ship design  and  also  enabled  the 
record  breaking  Cunarders  to  be 
built.  Whilst  they  were  under  con- 
struction a  start  had  been  made 
with  the  development  of  the  large 


The  North  German  Lloyd  Atlantic  flyer  Bremen 
Note  the  remarkably  small  bow  w; 


taking  29  knots. 


high  speed  armored  cruiser  which 
began  with  Admiral  Fisher's  In- 
flexibles  of  26  knots  and  culminated 
in  the  Hood  of  40,000  tons  and  150.- 
000  shaft  horsepower  for  32  knots 
and  the  American  Saratogas  of 
180,000  shaft  horsepower  and  33 
knots.  The  German  navy  had  also 
developed  this  class  of  warship  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  at  the  Armis- 
tice work  had  been  commenced  on 
some  large  cruisers  of  very  high 
speed. 

All  the  data  concerning  these 
vessels  have  obviously  been  consid- 
ered in  the  Bremen  as  the  influence 
of  warship  design  is  clearly  seen 
in  practically  every  line  of  the  un- 
derwater part  of  the  hull.  The  ques- 
tion of  reducing  skin  friction  has 
received  very  careful  attention,  as, 
apart  from  the  adoption  of  the  Tay- 
lor bulbous  bow,  the  shell  plating  is 
overlapped  with  the  edges  at  the 
forward  end,  the  object  being  to 
produce  eddies  which,  according  to 
a  well    known    theory,    assist    pro- 
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North   Germ 


New    York 
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(New  York  was  originally  built  on  the  Clyde  but  rebuilt  in  United  Stat 


pulsion;  and  a  gain  of  ^-i  knot  is 
claimed  by  this  arrangement.  The 
adoption  of  a  streamline  rudder  in 
combination  with  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  the  after  body  should  help 
matters  considerably,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  British 
pilot  responsible  for  docking  the 
Bremen  at  Southampton  has  pub- 
licly drawn  attention  to  the  excep- 
tional handling  qualities  of  the 
vessel. 

The  influence  of  warship  practice 
is  also  to  be  noticed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  machinery  as  instead 
of  the  48  boilers  of  the  Majestic, 
representing  the  best  German  pre- 
war practice,  20  high  capacity, 
small  tube,  water-tube  boilers  are 
installed  having  a  working  pressure 
of  about  370  pounds  per  square 
inch  with  superheaters  to  give  700 
degrees  steam  temperature  and  a 
total  heating  surface  of  240,000 
square  feet  as  against  220,00  square 
feet  in  the  Majestic. 

Each  propelling  unit  consists  of 
high,  intermediate,  and  low  pres- 
sure turbines  running  at  1,800 
revolutions  per  minute  and  driving 
the  four  propeller  shafts  at  180 
revolutions  per  minute  through  sin- 
gle reduction  gearing;  the  total 
power  developed  being  about  110,- 
000  shaft  horsepower.  Six  large 
diesel-driven  dynamo  sets  are  in- 
stalled, four  in  the  auxiliary  engine 
room  and  two  on  the  boat  deck  to 
take  over  the  lighting  system  in 
case  of  emergency.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  oil  is  stated  to  be  0.68 
pound  per  shaft  horsepower  per 
hour  for  all  purposes,  which  com- 
( Continued  on  Page  509) 
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Better  Engine  Room  Efficiency  Through 


THE  rapid  progress  that  is  be- 
ing made  in  commerce  by  the 
airplane  has  brought  to  light 
new  problems  in  ordinary  shipping 
circles.  It  must  be  clearly  evident 
even  to  a  novice,  however,  that  the 
shipping  of  large  quantities  of  any 
merchandise  via  airplane  is  very 
far  distant,  if  ever  a  possibility. 
Notwithstanding,  that  form  of  con- 
veyance has  brought  forth  a  desire 
for  faster  transportation  in  every 
form  of  vehicle  used  to  supply  us 
with  our  daily  needs. 

To  meet  the  newly  imposed  situa- 
tion, engineers  have  contributed  in- 
formation and  developments  that 
represent  years  of  exhaustive  re- 
search. Both  boiler  and  engine  ef- 
ficiencies have  been  largely  in- 
creased without  sacrificing  simplic- 
itj',  compactness,  durability,  or 
safety  in  any  established  make  of 
boiler  or  engine.  The  new  arrange- 
ments are  not  beyond  efficient  op- 
eration by  properly  trained  engi- 
neers. In  other  words,  the  work 
of  our  designers  and  builders  has 
advanced  along  the  lines  of  correct- 
ly established  engineering  prac- 
tice. 

Solving  Fuel  Problems 
In  spite  of  the  splendid  showing 
of  our  designers  and  builders,  the 
desire  for  faster  travel  has  increas- 
ed operating  cost.     A  move  to  re- 
duce this  burden  on  transportation 
companies  was  planned  in  the  mar- 
ine field  shortly  after  the  late  war 
by     the     United     States     Shipping 
Board.     To  make  this  plan  practi- 
cal, the  Board  obtained  permission 
from  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer- 
ing to  start  a  school  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  to  teach   engi- 
neers the  finer  points   of   fuel  oil 
combustion.  The  instant  popularity 
of  this  school  led  to  the  opening  of 
another  at  Mare  Island.     Many  en- 
gineers were  unable  to  attend  these 
schools,  but  the  men  who  did    at- 
tend   were    from   widely    scattered 
localities,  and  they  received    much 
helpful   information   from  the   lec- 
tures   and    experiments   that   were 
given  in  these  courses.    Due  to  the 
wide  range  of  shipping  companies 
represented,  the  knowledge  gained 
at  the  two  schools  soon  became  gen- 
erally spread  and  was  put  into  prac- 
tice on  many  vessels.    The  result  of 
the  Shipping  Board's  splendid  plan 
has   saved  thousands  of  dollars  in 


By  A.  L.  Harrison 

fuel  consumption  and  general  boil- 
er maintenance. 

Solving  Lubricating  Problems 

Chemistry — simplified  to  a  de- 
gree that  all  could  understand, 
without  the  scientific  training  usu- 
ally required— was  the  factor  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
fuel  oil  schools.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  here  to  explain  the  methods 
used  by  the  instructors  to  simplify 
this  subject.  The  point  is  to  stress 
the  bearing  it  had  in  solving  the 
problems  pertaining  to  fireroom  ef- 
ficiency, and  to  emphasize  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  same  type  of 
training  in  chemistry  may  assist  in 
solving  the  problem,  of  increasing 
efficiency  abaft  the  fireroom  bulk- 
head in  the  main  propulsion  plant 
and  its  auxiliaries. 

The  operation  of  high  speed  tur- 
bines, heavy  reciprocating  engines, 
and  the  newer  type  diesel  units  de- 
mands intensive  study.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  that  arise  should  be  dis- 
cussed at  length  to  avoid  their  r^ 
petition.  On  present  basis  voyage 
repairs  consume  too  much  of  a 
ship's  earnings. 

Demands  for  promptness  of  dis- 
patch are  pressing.  Delays  in  port 
are  costly.  They  become  almost 
disastrous  with  perishable  goods  as 
freight  in  the  busy  season.     Even 


repairs  that  require  no  delay  often 
wipe  out  the  profits  of  a  whole  voy- 
age. 

In  the  face  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, American  ship  owners  must 
achieve  the  continuous  operation  of 
their  vessels  with  a  less  mainten- 
ance and  repair  charge.  That  will 
hardly  be  possible  unless  something 
is  done  to  correct  certain  existing 
conditions.  Many  of  these  condi- 
tions involve  problems  of  lubrica- 
tion. A  course  in  this  subject  like 
the  one  given  in  fuel  oil  economy 
would  appear  to  be  justified.  But, 
in  view  of  the  satisfactory  progress 
made  in  the  subject  by  the  leading 
oil  companies  of  the  countries,  a 
great  deal  has  been  accomplished. 
The  information,  however,  while 
possible  to  obtain,  is  not  always 
readily  accessible,  nor  is  its  im- 
portance always  realized. 

With  some  of  the  data  made  avail- 
able by  the  oil  companies,  we  will 
try  to  show  how  excessive  costs  of 
engine  room  operation  may  be  re- 
duced. An  investigation  into  all  the 
angles  of  lubrication  will  show 
that  the  very  best  oils  obtainable 
are  often  the  least  expensive.  The 
quality  of  every  oil  should  be  as- 
certained to  see  if  it  will  fulfill  the 
conditions  required  of  it.  Less  ex- 
pensive oils  are  often  bought  on  the 


The  Canadian.Pacific  North  Atlantic  passenger  liner  Empress  of  Britain  as  she  will  appear 

when  completed.  This  vessel,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  45,000,  is  to  be  powered  with  triple 

expaniion,  single  reduction  gear  turbines  to  drive  her  at  a  sea  speed  of  not  less  than  26  ,2 

knots.    She  will  cost  over  ?  15,000,000. 
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pretext  that  they  give  just  as  good 
satisfaction  as  the  more  expensive 
grades.  In  many  cases,  this  idea  is 
too  prevalent  among  purchasing 
agents — over  the  protests  of  the 
operators  and  the  port  engineers. 
Consequently,  operating  expenses 
are  excessive. 

The  buyer,  Vfho  quite  often  is  not 
the  user  of  an  oil,  should  investi- 
gate the  reasons  for  an  increase  of 
a  few  cents  per  gallon  in  the  cost 
of  a  lubricant.  In  many  cases,  he 
will  find  that  the  price  is  justified. 
Ship  owners  should  zealously  en- 
courage this  practice. 

The   Chemist   and    the    Marine 

Engineer 
The  chemist  breaks  down  a  com- 
pound into  its  elements  to  find  out 
if  that  substance  will  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements expected  of  it.  In  this 
manner,  the  chemist  helps  the  en- 
gineer to  decide  whether  the  pro- 
duct to  be  used  contains  any  in- 
jurious substances.  Again,  a  spec- 
ial product  is  necessary  to  meet  an 
unusual  condition.  The  chemist  ex- 
periments with  compounds  until  the 
desired  constituents  are  obtained 
that  meet  that  condition.  He  is 
working  in  harmony  with  the  en- 
gineer in  an  effort  to  help  solve 
his  problems. 

The  engineer  should  go  about  his 
work  in  a  like  manner.  He,  too, 
can  be  of  great  assistance  through 
trial  and  effort.  As  a  result  of 
his  practical  experience  and  train- 
ing, he  may  find  it  advisable  to 
suggest  changes.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice thus  combine  to  determine  the 
selection  of  a  lubricant. 

Every  reliable  nil  company  em- 
ploys expert  chemists  and  special- 
ists who  are  continuously  experi- 
menting to  develop  lubricants  that 
will  meet  the  most  severe  operating 
conditions.  Engineers,  purchasing 
agents,  and  ship  owners  should  have 
no  hesitancy  in  consulting  these 
experts  on  lubrication  problems. 
These  chemists  and  specialists  sel- 
dom fail  to  give  service. 

Lubricants  at  a  Glance 
A  short  discussion  of  lubricants 
will  bring  out  the  important  quali- 
ties good  oil  should  possess: 

Friction.  This  term  is  used  to 
define  the  resistance  which  reacts 
against  movement  when  one  body  is 
in  contact  with  another.  The  more 
nearly  perfect  rubbing  surfaces 
are  made,  the  less  detrimental  fric- 
tion will  be  developed.  The  purpose 
of  a  lubricant  is  to  keep  bearing 
surfaces  apart  and  to  introduce  a 
protective  film  between  them.  In 
selecting  an  oil  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  the  pressure  on  the  bear- 


ings to  be  lubricated  should  be 
carefully  checked.  There  have  been 
cases  where  a  good  light-bodied  oil 
has  failed  because  of  its  inability 
to  withstand  heavy  pressures,  and  it 
was  pressed  out  of  the  bearing.  A 
heavier  oil  is  needed  if  a  condition 
like  that  exists.  The  representative 
of  the  oil  company  can  give  reliable 
data  on  this  topic  through  repeated 
laboratoiy  experiments  of  its  chem- 
ists. In  addition  to  this  source  of 
information,  he  often  has  practical 
knowledge  at  hand  of  similar  prob- 
lems covered  in  the  past.  A  check- 
up of  the  advice  obtained  (if  put 
into  practice)  can  be  made  after  a 
few  voyages. 

Flashpoint.  This  characteristic 
of  an  oil  really  has  nothing  to  dn 
with  its  lubricating  qualities.  When 
oil  is  put  into  a  bearing,  however, 
its  flashpoint  should  show  the  test 
of  a  good  lubricant;  that  is,  the 
flashpoint  must  be  above  any  oper- 
ating temperature  by  a  safe  margin. 
The  same  reasoning  should  be  em- 
ployed concerning  the  firepoint  re- 
quirement as  a  safety  precaution. 

Base  of  an  Oil.  Much  has  been 
said  about  paraffin  base  and  as- 
phalt base  oils.  The  best  way  to 
secure  data  concerning  the  most 
economical  use  of  these  respective 
oils  in  an  engine  room  is  from 
manufacturers  of  the  oils.  A  re- 
liable manufacturer  will  guarantee 
his  lubricants  to  meet  any  special 
condition.  In  passing,  it  can  be 
said  that  oils  of  both  bases  will 
meet  any  condition  found  in  ordin- 
ary practice. 

Viscosity.  Every  engineer  should 
understand  that  this  term  means 
the  resistance  to  internal  movement 
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of  a  liquid.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  internal  friction  of  the  oil;  the 
resistance  of  its  molecules  to  rate 
of  flow,  so  to  speak.  One  of  the 
important  points  to  be  check- 
ed when  quoting  viscosity  is  the 
temperature  of  the  lubricant  at 
each  reading;  the  colder  the  oil,  the 
more  viscous  or  thick  it  becomes. 
Should  it  become  necessary  to  buy 
oil  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  well 
to  check  against  the  viscosimeter 
that  has  determined  the  reading. 
This  procedure  is  important  in  view 
of  the  many  different  type  viscosi- 
meters  used  outside  of  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  the  loose  appli- 
cation of  the  term,  viscosity  has  be- 
come a  determining  factor  in  quali- 
fying the  merits  of  lubricants. 

Other  Factors.  The  selection  of 
a  lubricant  should  not  be  made  un- 
til the  conditions  under  which  the  oil 
is  to  be  used  are  known.  A  safe 
and  certainly  sane  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  investigate  the  tests 
made  for  sediment,  emulsification, 
coldpoint,  and  carbon,  in  addition 
to  the  viscosity  and  flash  point.  All 
engineers  should  be  instructed  how 
to  proceed  along  these  lines.  The 
manner  in  which  oil  is  to  be  used 
regulates  and  even  prescribes  its 
constituents. 

Quality  oils,  beyond  any  doubt, 
should  reduce  the  total  cost  of 
lubrication.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
total  cost  in  the  end  may  involve 
much  more  than  the  added  expense 
of  a  good  oil  in  cents  per  gallon. 
Voyage  repairs  show  this  to  be 
clearly  evident  from  a  well  known 
deduction.  A  perfectly  lubricated 
bearing  of  proper  design  should 
disclose  no  wear. 


The  Design  of  the  Bremen 
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pares  favorably  with  the  latest  high 
pressure  turbine  practice. 

Apart  from  innovations  of  a  pure- 
ly technical  nature,  the  designers 
have,  in  preparing  the  general  ar- 
rangement plan,  departed  from  the 
orthodox  to  a  considerable  extent  so 
that  the  appearance  greatly  differs 
from  recognized  Atlantic  liner 
practice  and  is  therefore  sure  to 
attract  attention  if  only  from  its 
novelty.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  several  of  these  unusual 
features  are  to  be  found  in  other 
vessels,  the  raked  stem,  for  example, 
with  rounded  plating  at  the  top  has 
been  embodied  in  all  new  Blue  Fun- 
nel liners  for  several  years;  and  an 
illuminated  name  sign  was  in- 
stalled between  the  funnels  of  the 


large  Dutch  liner  Gelria  as  far  back 
as  1913.  The  curved  front  to  the 
bridge  and  superstructure  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Mauretania  and  was 
also  a  feature  of  many  Atlantic 
fliers  of  bygone  days.  The  stream- 
line funnels,  each  of  which  mea- 
sures 49  feet  2  inches  by  20  feet 
4  inches,  are  a  distinct  innovation 
but  apparently  are  too  short. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  ex- 
isting speeds  of  27.9  and  27.83  knots 
for  the  east  and  west  Atlantic 
crossings  will  be  improved  on  when 
the  Europa  enters  the  service  next 
year  and  that  a  new  era  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  large  high-speed 
liner  has  begun.  High  pressure 
steam  machinery  is  apparently  still 
in  its  early  stages  of  development. 


Our  Sea  Saga.  Compiled,  edited,  and 
published  by   E.   0.   Sawyer,  Jr., 
San  Francisco.  232  pages,  614  x 
91,4  inches,  including  16  full-page 
illustrations  and  with   numerous 
cuts  through  the  te.\t.  Half  cloth 
$5;  full  leather  $8. 
A  compilation  of  original  articles 
published   at   various     times    from 
1862  to  1894,  mainly  in  Harper's  and 
Century  magazines,  this  book  puts 
in  very  convenient  form  a  review  of 
the  development  of    the    American 
sailing  vessel  up  to  and   including 
the  clipper  ship  days.  The  bulk  of 
the  material  is  published  in  its  or- 
iginal form,   unspoiled  by   interpo- 
lated notes  or  editorial  comment. 

As  editor  and  compiler,  Mr.  Saw- 
yer has  exercised  a  very  commend- 
able self-restraint,  for  which  the 
reader  will  be  grateful.  He  has  add- 
ed to  his  compilation  three  original 
chapters,  a  foreword,  and  a  very 
complete  and  satisfying  index  which 
tie  the  various  sections  of  the  text 
together,  forming  a  very  interesting 
resume  of  the  so-called  "Glorious 
Era"  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  of  the  developments 
which  led  up  to  that  era. 

"Our  Sea  Saga"  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  all  ship  lovers,  both  of 
the  rocking  chair  and  of  the  rolling 
sea  variety. 

Cost  of  Shipbuilding  by  M.  Fran- 
cis Carr.  250  pages  with  numerous 
tables  and  diagrams  bound  in  blue 
buckram  with  gold  stampings  5' 2" 
X  8"  published  by  Theo.  Gaus'  Sons, 
New  York. 

This  is  a  very  neat  piece  of  book- 
making.  The  contents  represent  an 
enormous  amount  of  good  honest 
work.  The  author  "attempts  to  pro- 
vide a  short  method  of  calculating 
the  cost  of  many  different  types  of 
merchant  vessels,  and  to  eliminate 
the  obsolete  system  of  figuring  this 
class  of  work".  This  attempt  brings 
the  matter  down  to  a  basis  of  cost 
of  finished  product  per  pound  of 
steel  involved  for  various  parts  of 
a  steel  hull.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  new  in  this  particular  kind 
of  short  cut  figuring  and  for  each 
shipbuilding  yard  the  records  of 
experience  would  have  to  dictate 
the  various  factors   involved. 

The  book  should  prove  a  valuable 
guide  to  the  young  estimator  but 
will  hardly  add  anything  of  value 
to  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  veteran. 
It  is  a  first  edition  and  lacks  some- 
what  in   connective   links   and   co- 


herence. It  also  sadly  lacks  an  in- 
dex, that  which  is  so  named  being 
simply  a  second  table  of  contents. 
These  faults  we  hope  will  be  reme- 
died in  a  second  edition.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  contents  well 
warrants  a  little  additional  work  to 
put  them  in  better  shape  for  use  by 
the  uninitiated  reader. 
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guage  to  its  English  equivalent. 
The  book  was  first  used  in  a  smal- 
ler form  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Corps  Engineering  School. 


Popular  Research  Narrative  Vol. 

III.  Compiled  and  edited  by  the  En- 
gineering Foundation  and  publish- 
ed by  the  Williams  and  Wilkins 
Company  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
with  a  foreword  by  John  Joseph 
Carty.  $1.00. 

This  neat  5"  x  l^-i"  book  sets 
forth  fifty  brief  stories  of  practical 
scientific  research,  each  tale  being 
written  by  a  scientist  or  engineer 
prominently  identified  with  the  line 
of  research  being  described.  Some 
of  these  stories  are  fascinating  and 
all  of  them  are  packed  full  of  re- 
liable and  authoritative  informa- 
tion.   

Shipways  to  the  Sea.  By  Ernest 
S.  Clowes.  198  pages  6"  x  9",  with 
many  halftone  illustrations,  maps, 
diagrams,  and  tables  published  by 
Williams  and  Wilkins  Company, 
Baltimoi-e,  Maryland.  $4.50. 

A  very  readable  and  interesting 
book  covering  the  story  of  the  ori- 
gins, development  and  projected  fu- 
ture of  the  Inland  and  Coastal  Wa- 
terways of  the  United  States.  The 
author  has  very  evidently  accom- 
plished a  very  thorough  research 
job  as  a  foundation  for  his  book 
and  then  has  woven  the  findings  of 
that  research  into  a  pleasing  narra- 
tive style  that  throws  each  problem 
and  project  into  a  concrete,  easily 
grasped  picture.  Every  American 
who  is  at  all  interested  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  transportation  should 
read  this  book. 


Dictionary  of  Aeronautical  Terms. 

By  J.  Vanier.  140  pages  5'-"  x 
V  2",  published  by  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
$1.65. 

An  abridged  edition  of  a  complete 
up-to-date  aero-technical  diction- 
ary compiled  by  the  author  during 
many  years  of  woi-k  translating  for- 
eign technical  texts.  It  is  arranged 
in  pai-allel  columns,  German.  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  covering  the  same 
range  of  words,  French,  English, 
German.  This  makes  a  very  conven- 
ient alphabetical  arrangement  for 
translating   a   term    in    either   Ian- 


Transport  Aviation.  By  Archibald 
Black.  350  pages  6"  x  9"  with  130 
illustrations,  published  by  Simmons- 
Boardman  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.     $5.00. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  the 
1926  publication  bearing  the  same 
name.  Unlike  most  second  editions, 
however,  it  is  a  completely  new 
book,  most  of  the  material  in  the 
first  edition  having  already  become 
obsolete.  Chapters  have  been  added 
on  Law,  Traffic  Development,  Ad- 
vertising, Estimating  of  Costs,  Ac- 
counting, Investment,  Insurance 
and  Radio,  none  of  which  were  cov- 
ered in  the  first  edition.  The  text 
was  compiled  in  collaboration  with 
a  group  of  experts  and  specialists 
in  the  various  branches  of  air 
transport.  It  gives  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  Commercial  Aviation  in 
America  and  covers  the  important 
European  developments.  A  com- 
plete index  enables  quick  reference 
to  any  phase  of  the  subject. 

The  Cotton  World.  By  John  A. 
Todd,  M.A.,  B.L.  285  pages  4%"  x 
7",  with  tables  and  diagrams  pub- 
lished by  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons, 
New  York.  $1.50. 

John  Todd  is  principal  of  the 
Liverpool  City  School  of  Com- 
merce. He  has  compiled  and  edited 
this  excellent  handbook  on  cotton 
from  lectures  delivered  at  that 
school. 

Five  chapters  complete  the  con- 
tents. These  are  headed:  I.  World's 
Cotton  Supplies;  II.  Liverpool  Cot- 
ton Market;  III.  Lancashire  Cotton 
Industry;  IV.  World's  Consumption 
of  Cotton  and  Cotton  Goods;  V. 
Cotton  Trade  Organization.  A  com- 
plete index  enables  the  reader  to 
make  ready  reference  to  any  desir- 
ed information.  To  each  chapter  is 
appended  a  bibliography  for  fur- 
ther study. 

While  typically  British  and  cov- 
ering largely  the  British  World 
Trade  in  Cotton  and  cotton  goods, 
the  text  table  and  diagx-ams  pro- 
vide an  authoritative  source  of  in- 
formation which  should  be  of  great 
value  to  all  ship  operators. 


ANEW  Dual  Drive  Arc  Welding 
Unit  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company.  This  set 
rounds  out  a  complete  line  of  weld- 
ing equipment. 

The  unit  consists  of  a  standard 
.300  ampere,  single  operator  welding 
generator,  a  15  h.p.,  alternating 
current  induction  motor  and  a  six 
cylinder,  1800  r.p.m..  Model  P-45 
Continental  gas  engine,  all  mount- 
ed in  tandem  on  structural  steel 
welded  base.  The  motor  operates  on 
220  volts,  but  by  merely  reconnect- 
ing the  external  motor  leads  and 
changing  the  line-starter  coil,  it  can 
be  used  on  440  volts,  thereby  giv- 
ing additional  flexibilityto  the  com- 
plete unit.  The  welding  generator 
can  be  driven  by  either  the  gasoline 
engine  or  the  electric  motor  by 
simply  engaging  or  disengaging  a 
slip  coupling  or  clutch,  whichever 
is  provided. 

The  dual  drive  welding  machines 
can  be  furnished  in  all  the  popular 
single  operator  ratings,  stationary 
or  portable. 
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Unit 

There  are  many  advantages  of 
dual  drive  welders  for  field  service, 
especially  in  the  case  of  structural 
steel  contractors  and  welding  job- 
bers,  who   are   continually   moving 


from  one  location  to  another.  The 
motor  can  be  furnished  to  operate 
on  practically  all  industrial  power 
circuits  wherever  electric  power  is 
available.  In  isolated  places,  the 
engine  is  used  for  driving  power, 
providing  a  flexible  welding  unit 
independent  of  local  power  limita- 
tions. 


Largest  Contract  for 
Equipment 

'ITH  the  view  of  making 
Presque  Isle,  Ohio,  a  first- 
class  port  and  providing  a 
new  channel  for  the  flow  of  Great 
Lakes  ore  and  West  Virginia  coal, 
the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  awarded  the  contracts  for 
three  ship  ore  unloaders  to  the 
Wellman-Seavers-Morgan  Company 
and  two  lifting  turning  car  dump- 
ers to  the  Industrial  Brown  Hoist 
Company.  This  is  the  largest  con- 
tract ever  let  in  this  country  for 
ore  and  coal  handling  equipment. 

The  coal  and  ore  dock  will  repre- 
sent the  latest  in  mechanical  and 
electrical  equipment  design  for 
handling  bulk  coal  and  ore.  The 
complete  pier  development  consists 
of  two  120-ton  lifting  turning  car 


Materials  Handling 
Awarded 

dumpers,  located  on  one  side  of  the 
slip,  each  capable  of  handling  over 
sixty  120-ton  cars  per  hour  and 
three  17-ton  stiff  leg  ship  unload- 
ers on  the  other  side  of  the  slip, 
each  capable  of  taking  17  tons  of 
ore  per  trip,  with  the  cycle  being 
less  than  one  minute. 

Electric  pusher  locomotives  will 
also  be  installed  on  both  the  coal 
and  ore  pier  for  handling  empty 
and  loaded  cars  to  and  from  the 
machines. 

Three  large  substations  will  be 
installed  for  supplying  power  to 
the  entire  development.  The  con- 
tract for  the  electrical  equipment, 
amounting  to  approximately  $500,- 
000,  was  awarded  to  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company.  A  combination  of  the  al- 
ternating current  rheostatic  and 
direct  current  variable  voltage 
controls  will  be  used  on  the  un- 
loaders. This  is  a  new  and  unique 
feature  in  control  of  the  unloaders, 
as  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  al- 
ternating-current or  direct-current 
variable  voltage  control  has  been 
used  on  this  equipment.  The  car 
dumpers  will  use  the  direct  current 
variable  voltage  control  for  the 
main  motions  and  the  direct  current 
rheostatic  control  for  the  auxiliary 
motions. 

This  contract  is  another  example 
of  the  ability  of  the  designers  of 
electric  motors  to  meet  any  required 
condition  in  the  handling  of  lai-ge 
weights  and  high  speed.  Twenty- 
pound  cartons  or  120-ton  ore  cars 
are  handled  with  the  same  facility 
and  precision  combined  with  re- 
markable economy. 


THE  new  Winton  unit,  Model 
164,  has  121 2  inches  bore,  21 
inches  stroke,  and  was  designed 
to  develop  500  horsepower  at  240 
revolutions  a  minute.  In  official 
shop  test,  however,  the  engine  de- 
veloped considerably  more  power 
than  its  rating  calls  for  and  showed 
a  very  high  mechanical  efficiency, 
a  remarkably  low  fuel  consumption, 
and  an  exceptionally  smooth  per- 
formance. 

The  engine,  following  Winton 
practice,  is  of  the  4-cycle.  single- 
acting,  trunk  piston  t>T5e.  The  over- 
all length  of  the  unit  is  20  feet 
11-3/16  inches;  height  from  cen- 
ter line  of  crank  shaft  to  top  of 
engine  7  feet  .5-58  inches;  over-all 
width  at  top  5  feet  S^i  inches;  over- 
all width  at  base  4  feet  11  inches. 

The  design,  like  that  of  the  1100 
horsepower  unit,  is  noteworthy  be- 
cause of  its  simplicity  and  compact- 
ness. A  striking  change  in  appear- 
ance is  noticeable  at  the  forward 
end,  where  all  pumps  are  now  as- 
sembled instead  of  at  the  side.  This 
change  leaves  the  crankcase  hand- 
hole  covers  free  of  all  obstructions. 
All  details  of  design  and  mater- 
ials throughout  have  been  i-efined 


and  improved  so  that  on  the  test 
showing  the  builder's  engineers 
declared  this  model  to  be  "the 
smoothest,  quietest,  finest  running 
6-cylinder  diesel  that  we  have  ever 
produced,  giving  the  same  general 
excellence  in  performance  which 
characterizes  our  8-cylinder  110- 
horsepower  model." 


Prest-O-Weld  Two-Stage 
Oxygen  Regulator 

O.Kweld  Acetvlene  Com-  gen  regulator,  designed  to  elimin- 
1  panv.  30  East  42nd  Street.  New  ate  fluctuation  in  working  oxygen 
-*-  ,-  __;_    ^.1..     u„„    „.ij„j    t„    tv,Q      pressures.  This  regulator,  which  is 
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York    City,    has    added   to   the 
Prest-0-Weld  line  a  two-stage 


designated    the   type    R-109.   incor- 


1  Model  164  engine  on  the  test  block;  500  horsepower 
at  250  revolutions  a  minute. 


porates  the  stem-type  valves,  which 
have  proved  extremely  satisfactory. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  improved 
design  is  two-stage  pressure  reduc- 
tion, accomplished  through  the 
medium  of  two  independent  sets  of 
diaphragms,  valves  and  springs. 
Instead  of  reducing  the  full  cylin- 
der pressure  of  about  2000  lb.  per 
so.  in.  down  to  working  pressure, 
which  is  often  only  a  few  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  in  one-.stage.  the  R-109  regu- 
lator reduces  through  this  wide 
range  in  two  stages.  In  the  first 
stage  the  cylinder  pressure  is  re- 
duced through  a  non-adjustable 
reducing  valve  to  about  175  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  Leaving  the  first  stage  the 
oxygen  passes  to  a  second  valve  and 
diaphragm  assembly,  where  the 
pressure  is  reduced  to  that  desired 
by  the  operator. 

When  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder 
falls  below  about  175  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
the  first-stage  valve  remains  fully 
open.  It  is  thus  automatically  cut 
out  of  the  system  and  the  second- 
stage  valve  and  diaghragm  only  are 
operative.  The  type  R-109  regulator 
will  operate  with  equal  efficiency 
whether  the  oxygen  cylinder  is  full 
or  nearly  empty,  and  the  working 
pressure  will  remain  constant. 

Trouble  sometimes  experienced  in 
the  past  from  opening  cylinder 
valves  with  the  adjusting  screw  of 
the  oxygen-regulator  turned  in,  thus 
permitting  the  full  cylinder  pres- 
sure to  enter  the  low-pressure 
gauge  and  rupture  the  Bourdon 
tube  or  damage  the  valve  stem  of 
seat,  has  been  largely  eliminated  in 
this  regulator. 
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THE  construction  of  two  super- 
passenger  liners  for  the  Dollar 
Line  round-the-world  service 
has  been  begun  recently  at  the  yard 
of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company.  These 
ships,  which  will  be  615  feet  long 
between  perpendiculars.  81  feet 
beam,  and  52  feet  depth,  and  are 
the  largest  and  highest  powered 
commercial  vessels  so  far  contract- 
ed for  with  an  American  shipyard, 
will  be  propelled  by  turbine  electric 
machinery  developing  26.500  shaft 
horsepower.  The  designed  speed  is 
20  knots. 

The  turbine  generators,  propel- 
ling motors  for  the  twin  screws,  and 
control  of  the  propelling  machinery, 
as  well  .as  the  motors  and  control 
of  the  electrified  deck  and  under- 
deck  auxiliaries  of  one  of  the  ships, 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Power  for  the  propelling  motors 
is  furnished  by  two  main  turbine 
generator  sets  which  operate  with 
steam  at  275  pounds  gauge  throttle 
pressure  and  200  deg.  Fahrenheit 
of  superheat.  The  turbines  exhaust 
into  a  vacuum  of  28  inches,  the  con- 
densers being  installed  below  the 
turbines.  Each  set  is  rated  10,200 
kilowatts  at  4000  volts,  3  phase,  at 
a  speed  of  2660  revolutions  per 
minute  at  full  power.  The  main  gen- 
erators have  a  closed  system  of  ven- 
tilation, water-cooled  air  coolers  be- 
ing used.  The  turbines  are  of  the 
well  known  Westinghouse  combina- 
tion impulse  and  reaction  type. 

The  two  propelling  motors,  driv- 
ing twin  screws,  are  of  the  syn- 
chronous induction  type,  each  rated 
at  11,000  13,250  shaft  horsepower 
at  a  speed  of  125  133  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  motors  have  an 
open  system  of  ventilation  which 
exhausts  on  deck.  Cooling  air  is 
provided  by  two  blowers,  each 
driven  bv  a  25-horsepower  motor 
and  capable  of  delivering  37,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  against  a 
static  pressure  of  ^^i  inches  of 
water. 

The  propulsion  control  employs 
air  break  main  switches,  operated 
by  levers  and  completely  interlock- 
ed to  insure  correct  operation.  Un- 
der normal  conditions  of  operation, 
each  turbine  generator  set  supplies 


power  directly  to  a  pi-opelling  mo- 
tor. However,  provision  has  been 
made  for  driving  both  motors  from 
one  turbine  generator  set,  which 
permits  economical  cruising  at  re- 
duced speeds.  With  the  latter  ar- 
rangement, about  65  per  cent,  of 
the  ship's  full  speed  can  be  main- 
tained. 

Auxiliary  power  is  furnished  by 
four  Westinghouse  turbine  genera- 
tor sets  of  500  kilowatts  each.  These 
auxiliary  sets  operate  at  the  main 
line  steam  conditions  of  275  pounds 
with  200  degrees  of  superheat. 

The  electrified  deck  auxiliaries 
include  the  cargo  winches,  anchor 
windlass,  warping  capstans,  auto- 
mobile capstans,  and  boat  hoists. 
There  are  20  cargo  winches  driven 
by  35-horsepower  motors,  and  fonr 
25-horsepower  winches.  The  anchor 
windlass  is  driven  by  a  75-horse- 
power  motor,  while  two  warping 
capstans  are  also  driven  by  a  75- 
horsepower  motor  each.  The  two 
automobile  capstans  dre  each  equip- 
ped with  a  15-horsepower  motor; 
the  two  boat  hoists  being  driven  by 
25-horsepower  machines.  All  of  the 
deck  auxiliary  motors  are  of  the 
Westinghouse  waterproof  type. 
The  electrified  underdeck  auxil- 


iary machinery  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing equipment: 
4     100-h.p.  main  circulating  pumps. 
2     30-h.p.  auxiliary  circulating 

pumps. 
2     75-h.p.  motors  for    the    steering 

gear. 

2  50-h.p.   sanitary  and   deck  wash 

pumps. 

3  10-h.p.  main  condensate  pumps. 

3  5-h.p.  auxiliary  condensate 

pumps. 

1  15-h.p.  ballast  pump. 

2  7.5-h.p.  fresh  water  pumps. 

1     5-h.p.  hot  fresh  water  pump. 

1  3-h.p.  ice  water  circulating 

pump. 

4  100-h.p.  CO.  compressor  motors. 

2  20-h.p.  brine  circulating  pumps. 
2     7.5  CO .  condenser  circulating 

pumps. 
4     22-h.p.  forced  draft  fans. 
2     10-h.p.  engine  turning  motors. 
1     5-h.p.  machine  shop  motor. 

All  of  the  foregoing  underdeck 
motors  are  of  the  Westinghouse 
semi-enclosed,  self-ventilated  type 
e.xcept  the  10-horsepower  engine 
turning  motors  which  are  of  the  to- 
tally enclosed  type. 
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View   at   the   South    Philadelph 

exhaust   turbine   and  reduction  gear   that   was 
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10  knots  to  12  knots  with  no  additional  fuel  consumpQon 
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Workboats  and  Their  Power  Plants 


Hall-Scott  Motors  Perfo 

THE  Hall-Scott  Motor  Company 
of  Berkeley,  California,  con- 
tracted with  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Service  to  re-engine 
the  cutter  Tingard  under  a  guaran- 
tee to  give  her  15  knots  speed  with 
satisfactory  fuel  economy  and  re- 
liable performance  under  sea  ser- 
vice conditions.  This  cutter,  under 
recent  trials,  performed  very  satis- 
factorily, making  an  average  speed 
of  15. l"  knots  at  engine  speed  of 
1825  revolutions  a  minute;  12'- 
knots  at  1400  revolutions  a  minute; 
and  81 2  knots  with  only  one  engine 
out  of  three  operating.  At  full 
speed  she  used  54  gallons  of  gaso- 
line an  hour,  which  works  out  at 
about  0.6  pound  per  brake  horse- 
power hour. 

Tingard  is  a  converted  subchaser 
of  the  standard  wood  construction 
type.  Her  hull  characteristics  are : 

Length  over-all  IIO'O" 

Beam,  molded  14'834" 

Draft  on  trial  trim  5'11" 

Displacement,  tons  75 

As  originally  built  and  equipped. 


Revenue  Cutter  Tingard 

rming  100  Per  Cent.  Under  Difficult  Conditions 


1  of  the  Tingard  showing  location  of  the  thr 
stand  at  the  forward  bulkhead. 


nd  of  the  control 


she  had  three  gasoline  engines  and 
triple  screws.  These  engines  were 
subsequently  removed,  together 
with   the   central   propeller   and   its 


shaft,  and  the  craft  was  converted 
to  a  diesel,  twin-screw  motorship. 

In  the  conversion  recently  com- 
pleted, the  two  diesels  were  remov- 
ed, the  central  shaft  restored,  and 
three  Hall-Scott,  175-horsepower,  6- 
cylinder,  5-  by  7-inch  marine  type 
gasoline     engines     were     installed 

FUEL  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 
The  illustration  at  left  is  a  close-up  of  the 
arrangement  worked  out  by  Hall-Scolt  en- 
gineers for  insuring  a  uniform  supply  of 
fuel  to  each  of  the  three  engines.  A  key  to 
the  identifying  letters  follows: 

(A)  .After  port  tank  ihut  off  valve. 

(B)  Forward  port  tank  shut  off  valve. 

(C)  Forward  starboard  tank  shut  off  valve. 

(D)  Port  autopulse  pump 


for  port  pump. 


(E)  Gasoline  strait 

(F)  Port  pressure  valve. 

(G)  Port  engine  shut  off  valve. 
(H)    Center  engine  shut  off  valve. 
(I)      Starboard  engine  shut  off  valve. 
(J)      Starboard  pressure  valve.    . 

(K)    Gasoline  strainer  for  starboard  pump. 
(L)    Starboard  autopulse  pump  suction  shut 

off  valve. 
(M)    After  starboard  tank  shut  off  valve. 
(N)    Gasoline  suction  manifold. 
(O)    Switches  for  testing  fuel  pumps. 
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with  3  to  1  reduction  gear  con- 
necting them  to  the  propeller 
shafts.  New  propellers  were  design- 
ed for  the  job  by  the  Pitchometer 
Company.  The  two  outboard  propel- 
lers are  right  and  left  hand  screws 
turning  outboard,  36  inches  diame- 
ter and  37-inch  pitch.  The  center 
propeller  is  a  right  hand  screw  of 
36  inches  diameter  and  35'2-inch 
pitch.  So  well  have  they  been  calcu- 
lated that  at  full  speed  the  power 
absorbed  by  each  wheel  is  identi- 
cal, the  engines  turning  at  exactly 
the  same  speed. 

Hall-Scott  engineers  worked  out 
an  excellent  system  of  fuel  supply 
control  for  these  three  engines  with 
a  centralized  arrangement  which  is 
mounted  on  the  forward  engine 
room  bulkhead  amidships  under  the 
engine  room  telegraph  indicators 
and  the  engine  instrument  board, 
and  back  of  the  engine  operating 
controls.  The  details  of  this  gaso- 
line fuel  supply  manifold  are  clear- 
ly shown  in  an  illustration.  This 
control  is  so  well  balanced  and  the 
engines  so  responsive  that  on  man- 
euvering trials  at  engine  speed  1600 
corresponding  to  13.75  knots  the 
hull  was  actually  making  sternway 
in  31  seconds. 

The  Tingard  is  now  at  sea  on 
duty  and,  according  to  the  officials 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Service,  she  is 
performing  all  tasks  that  are  re- 
quired of  her  with  satisfactory  ef- 
ficiency. 


Pacific  Boat 


Parke  &  Kibele,  Terminal  Island, 
San  Pedro,  have  under  construction 
a  95-foot  fishing  boat  for  John 
Gabelich  of  San  Pedro.  The  boat 
will  be  powered  with  a  Western-En- 
terprise diesel  engine.  This  yard  is 
also  building  a  120-foot  fishing 
boat  for  H.  E.  iVIorgan,  the  power 
plant  selection  not  having  been  an- 


General     Marine    Works    of    San 

Diego  has  just  completed  a  4o-ft. 
yacht  for  Chas.  D.  Boynton.  She  is 
powered  with  a  4.5-horsepower  At- 
las diesel  and  has  accommodations 
for  five,  with  a  cruising  radius  of 
4000  miles. 

The  Welded  Steel  Shipbuilders, 
Inc ,   has  been  incorporated  in  Los 

(Omtmucd  on  Page  35.  Blue  Section) 


Aerial  view  of  the  Hall-Scott  Motor  Cat 
buildings  shown  here,  devoted  exclusively  t 
{or  marine  and  industrial  purposes,  have  i 


Company  plant  at  Berkeley 
the  manufacture  of  high  cla< 
floor  area  under  roof  of  moi 


California.     Tl 
s  gasoline  engin 


''^  Pacific  c 


;  HEN  the  first  of  three  sister 
lightships  building  at  Albina 
Marine  Iron  Works.  Port- 
land, Oregon,  motored  into  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Superintendent  H. 
W.  Rhodes,  of  the  Lighthouse  Ser- 
vice, invited  a  number  of  San  Fran- 
cisco marine  experts  to  inspect  the 
boat.  These  experts  looked  the  craft 
over  with  a  very  critical  eye,  and 
they  were  one  and  all  of  the  opin- 
ion" that  the  Albina  Marine  Iron 
Works  had  produced  an  excellent 
hull.  Much  praise  was  in  evidence 
for  the  excellent  work  done  in  ship 
fitting,  riveting,  pipe  fitting  and 
installation  of  the  machinery. 

This  first  ship  is  to  have  her  sta- 
tion on  the  exposed  Blunts  Reef, 
off  Cape  Mendocino,  on  the  North- 
ern California  Coast. 

She  is  133.3  feet  over-all  length 
and  108.9  feet  in  length  on  the  wa- 
ter line.  Her  molded  beam  is  30  feet 
and  under  her  usual  load  trim  she 
has  a  draft  forward  of  11.9  feet  and 
a  draft  aft  of  13.3  feet.  The  molded 
depth  of  her  hull  is  23  feet  and  the 
gross  tonnage  is  630. 

The  most  prominent  features  of 
her  upper  lines  are  two  heavy  tu- 
bular steel  masts  topped  by  power- 
ful incandescent  lights  and  the 
large  specially  designed  diaphone 
fog  signal.  This  signal  is  mounted 
on  top  of  the  engine  room  skvlight. 
The  horn  has  four  openings,  and 
the  electrical  control  of  the  horn  is 
synchronized    with    the    control    of 


Blunts  Reef  lightship. 


the  radio  beacon  signals.  In  con- 
nection with  this  apparatus,  navi- 
gators will  be  furnished  with  a 
table  showing  the  distance  traveled 
by  sound  for  any  given  number  of 
seconds.  By  holding  a  stop  watch 
on  the  time  interval  between  the 
radio  signal  and  the  reception  of 
the  sound  signal,  the  navigator  may 
determine  from  the  table  with  reas- 
onable precision  the  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  the  lightship. 
It  is  confidently  predicted  that  this 
new  arrangement  of  diaphone  sig- 
nal and  radio  beacon  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  all  vessels 
equipped  with  radio  direction  find- 
ers or  radio  compasses. 

The   power   plant   of   the   Blunts 
Reef  lightship  is  of  the  diesel-elec- 


tric  type.  A  double  armature  shunt- 
wound,  125-volt,  General-Electric 
marine  propulsion  motor  is  directly 
connected  to  the  propeller  shaft. 
This  motor  delivers  350  horsepower 
at  300  revolutions  a  minute.  The 
thrust  of  the  propeller  is  taken  on 
a  Kingsbury  bearing  mounted  on 
the  motor  bed-plate.  The  propeller 
is  a  4-bladed  bronze  wheel  supplied 
by  the  Albina  Marine  Iron  Works. 
Electric  power  for  the  propulsion 
motor  is  furnished  by  four  4-cylin- 
der,  8-  by  12-inch,  4-cycle,  trunk 
piston,  Winton  diesel  engines  deliv- 
ering 125-horsepower  each  at  450 
revolutions  a  minute.  Each  of  these 
engines  is  directly  connected  to  a 
75-kilowatt,  12.5-volt,  General-Elec- 
tric generator.  For  auxiliary  pur- 
poses, two  single-cylinder,  12-horse- 
power  Cummins  diesel  engines  are 
installed.  One  of  these  is  directly 
connected  to  a  7'2-kilowatt,  125- 
volt,  General-Electric  generator. 
The  other  has  a  similar  7'2-kilo- 
watt  generator  clutch-connected  on 
one  end  and  a  Winton  compressor 
clutch-connected  on  the  other  end. 

Prominently  displayed  on  the  foi-- 
ward  bulkhead  of  the  engine  room 
is  a  board  carrying  a  battery  of  Pa- 
cific tank  gauges  installed  by  the 
Pacific  Tank  Gauge  Company  of 
San  Francisco.  By  the  use  of  these 
gauges  the  engineer  in  charge  may 
instantly  determine  the  quantity  of 
liquid  in  any  tank  on  the  ship  with 
practically  mathematical  precision. 
For  convenience  in  handling 
weights  in  the  engine  room,  three 
Yale  &  Towne  2-ton  chain  blocks 
operating  on  overhead  rails  are  in- 
stalled. 

For  regular  air  service  there  are 
two   Worthington,   7   by   6,    double 
(Continued  on  Page  25,  Blue  Section) 
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A  Diatribe  Against  Competitive  Pressure  as  a  Substitute  for  Contract  Conditions 
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"It's  tough." 
The  Shipping  Magnate  cried,  "the 
Is  clearly  due  to  this  one  cause— the  freights  we  get 
Arc  not  enough." 


"And  I."  ,   ^.  , 

Spoke  up  the  Man  upon  the  Street.     I  think 


lastal  DC 
:e  high. 


IN  ever.v  business  since 
the  world  began,  compe- 
tition has  resulted  in  a 
lowering  of  rates.  Inevitably, 
such  rate  lowering,  if  car- 
ried to  extremes,  is  suicidal. 
A  crisis  results,  reorganiza- 
tion becomes  necessary,  and 
the  consumer  bears  the  cost 
of  warfare. 

These  truths  are  so  axio- 
matic as  to  be  distasteful  for 
their  very  repetition,  yet  the 
evils  they  portray  still  exist. 
In  the  two  great  branches  of 
industry  with  which  we  are 
chiefly  concerned,  the  steam- 
ship business  and  the  insur- 
ance business,  these  evils  are 
rampant  as  of  yore.  Not  that 

the  rate  cutting  always  takes  the  form  of  an  out-and- 
out  lowering  of  freights  or  premiums.  That  would  be 
far  too  crude.  There  are  so  many  other  ways  m  which 
rebates  may  be  extended  to  a  valued  customer,  and 
this  valued  customer  kept  from  the  clutches  of  a 
competitor  who  is  busy  thinking  up  ways  and  means 
of  offering  other  rebates.  The  term  "rebate,"  as  here 
used,  includes  any  form  of  favor  by  which  the  even 
balance  of  privilege  is  disturbed  among  customers  hold- 
ing similar  contract  rights. 

Carriers  Recognize  the  Evil 
Certain  industries  and  commercial  enterprises  have 
reached  a  stage  of  development  which  enables  them  to 
curb  unfair  competitive  methods  by  means  of  strict  re- 
gulation. Neither  steamship  owners  nor  marine  insur- 
ers fall  within  this  category.  Marine  underwriters  are 
proud  of  boasting  that  theirs  is  the  one  remaining  free 
field  in  the  realm  of  insurance;  and  ocean  carriers 
in  our  own  Pacific  Coast  trade  are  driven  to  protective 
measures  within  the  imperfect  circle  of  the  Intercoastal 
Conference. 

Only  recently  the  United  States  Intercoastal  Confer- 
ence "passed  two  new  rules  designed  to  stop  certain 
practices  by  members.  These  new  rules  have  to  do 
with  claims  and  read  as  follows: 

"Rule  5-B— Carriers'  liability.  In  event  of  loss  or 
damage  the  carriers'  liability  shall  not  exceed  the  m 


"And   so," 
Underwriter  said.  "It's  plain 

s  headed  for  the  bow-wows.  In  thi 
to  just  one  thing:  Insurance  rates 

Are  far  too  low." 


:  brink 
insurance  rate 
an  freights — 
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sion  or  brokerage  over  the 
foregoing  be  paid  or  allow- 
ed." 

"Rule  .5-C— Claims  cover- 
ing partial  loss  or  damage  to 
goods  moving  under  released 
liability  rate  will  only  be  set- 
tled on  the  proportionate 
amount  of  such  loss  or  dam- 


Why  are  such  rules  neces- 
sary? The  bills  of  lading 
used  by  intercoastal  carriers 
all  cover  the  points  set  forth 
in  the  rules.  If  the  carriers 
lived  up  to  their  bills  of  lad- 
ing, there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  restating  such  regu- 
lations in  the  form  of  prohi- 
bitions by  the  Conference. 
The  answer  is  plain.  In  lieu  of  cutting  conference 
freight  rates  certain  carriers  have  been  paying  dam- 
age claims  for  which  they  are  not  legally  liable,  in 
order  to  build  up  goodwill  among  valued  shippers.  If 
such  favors  were  extended  to  all  shippers,  the  results, 
though  undesirable,  would  at  least  be  equitable.  But 
the  good-will  sought  is  that  of  the  powerful  shippers. 
The  Great  Eastern  Pumpernickel  Company  demands 
and  obtains  the  waiver  of  a  carrier's  bill  of  lading  de- 
fenses; but  John  Q.  Jones,  who  ships  one  crate  of 
household  goods,  finds  his  carrier  standing  rigidly 
upon  the  terms  of  his  contract. 

The  Underwriters'   Problem 
Marine   insurers   have  organizations   similar  to   the 
Intercoastal   Conference.  They   have   similar  problems 
to  meet;  but  to  date  have  shown  no  great  amount  of 
effort  in  overcoming  their  difficulties. 

It  is  true  that  rates,  as  such,  have  become  reasonably 
stabilized  for  standard  voyages;  the  two  glaring  evils 
remain,  namely — 

(1)  The  practice  of  granting  additional  coverage  for 
standard  rates,  and 

(2)  The  practice  of  making  gratuitous  payments  of 
losses  not  covered  by  the  policy. 

These  devices  constitute  different  means  to  the  same 
end.  Both  are  fostered  by  powerful  brokers  and  both 
result  in  discarding  the  spirit  of  the  insurance   -  " 


damage  the  -r^^r.  liabUity^ha^Mjot  exceec^ u.  i^       ^     t^..  --^^--^^;;^  ,,,  ,p,rit  of  competi- 
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tain  specific  risks,  such  as  fire,  perils  of  the  sea,  gen- 
eral average,  and  the  like.  Some  policies  cover  only  a 
portion  of  these  risks.  And  yet,  for  no  increase  in  rate, 
an  underwriter  may  be  forced  to  or  voluntarily  agree 
to  include  additional  hazards  which  are  entirely  ex- 
traneous. 

Harter  Act  Insurance 
Or,  if  the  coverage  and  rate  are  on  a  fair  basis,  the 
underwriter,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  loss  not  actually 
covered  by  the  policy,  may  voluntarily  (?)  make  a 
"policy  payment"  gratuitously  and  "without  prejudice." 
Famous  last  words:  "Without  prejudice."  Will  busi- 
ness men  never  learn  that  nothing  can  be  done  without 
prejudice  to  repetition  in  a  similar  situation? 

An  example  that  has  recently  occurred  on  a  west- 
bound intercoastal  voyage  illustrates  our  point.  Heavy 
damage  to  cargo  was  caused  by  the  negligent  act  of  a 
member  of  the  crew  in  poking  a  hole  in  a  soil  pipe  lead- 
ing through  a  cargo  compartment.  There  was  no  peril 
of  the  sea,  no  fire— no  one  of  the  hazards  usually  cov- 
ered by  a  marine  policy.  The  damage  was  due  either  to 
an  error  in  navigation  and  management  of  the  vessel 
or  to  negligent  care  and  custody  of  cargo,  or  the 
shipowner's  failure  to  provide  a  seaworthy  vessel  at 
the  start  of  the  voyage. 

The  Harter  Act  makes  a  shipowner  liable  for  faulty 
care  and  custody  of  cargo,  but  exempts  him  from  lia- 
bility for  errors  in  management  of  the  vessel  so  long 
as  he  uses  due  diligence  to  provide  a  seaworthy  ship 
prior  to  the  inception  of  the  voyage.  For  this  additional 
hazard  to  cargo  which  may  be  occasioned  by  an  error 
in  management,  and  for  which  nobody  is  liable,  under- 
writers have  a  special  coverage  which  the  assured  or 
broker  may  obtain  at  an  additional  premium. 

But  when  the  loss  occurs  and  twenty  or  thirty  under- 
writers have  claims  from  eighty  or  ninety  valuable 
clients,  are  these  valuable  clients  told  to  run  along  and 
be  sure  to  take  out  Harter  Act  coverage  next  time? 
They  are  not.  They  are  told  that  this  is  a  payment 
without  prejudice,  and  nobody  else  would  do  this  for 
you,  and,  mind  you,  this  isn't  a  precedent.  To  which 
they  nod  their  heads  solemnly  and  wonder  at  the 
strange  ways  of  underwriters,  since  most  of  them 
have  been  through  the  mill  before  and  know  that  prac- 
tically all  insurers  act  the  same  way. 

The  indictment  is  not  placed  against  an  underwriter 
who  issues  an  "all-risk"  policy  or  other  comprehensive 
policy,  but  against  those  who  pay  losses  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  such  losses  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination,  be  recoverable  under  their  policies. 

From  a  comfortable  seat  on  the  sidelines,  it  looks  as 
if  marine  underwriters  should  turn  from  their  efforts 


to  devise  new  policy  conditions  and  develop  an  agree- 
ment, with  teeth  in  it,  requiring  members  to  abide  by 
policy  conditions  which   already  exist. 

In  the  long  run,  both  parties  to  the  insurance  con- 
tract will  benefit  bv  a  more  strict  adherence  to  the 
conditions  of  the  policy.  Underwriters  will  be  free 
from  the  competitive  rebate,  and  the  assured  will,  m 
the  end,  pay  less  for  coverage  which  is  definitely  and 
equitably  administered. 

Failure  of  Machinery  Bases 
Tower's  Liability 

THE  case  of  Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co.  vs.  Red 
Star  Towing  and  Transportation  Co.,  33  F  (2d') 
272,  contains  broad  statements  concerning  mach- 
inery damage  which  will  prove  unwelcome  to  P.  &  I.  and 
tower's  liability  insurers. 

The  facts  of  the  case  indicate  that  a  tug,  towing  a 
series  of  barges,  became  disabled  due  to  the  cracking 
of  a  high  pressure  cylinder.  The  barges  proceeded  to 
pile  up  on  a  dock  and  one  of  them  sank  as  a  result 
of  the   accident. 

The  court  found  that  the  tug-owner  was  liable  for 
the  damage. 

"As  in  collision,  so  in  towing;  a  vessel  does  not,  of 
course,  become  liable  for  all  damage  arising  from  her 
navigation  or  unfitness;  she  is  not  an  insurer,  and 
the  injured  party  must  establish  some  fault  through 
neglect  or  affirmative  misconduct.  But  there  are  situa- 
tions in  which  the  law  does  not  put  the  duty  upon  the 
sufferer  to  make  proof  at  the  outset;  either  because 
the  facts  are  especially  within  the  owner's  knowledge, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  collisions  with  an  anchored  vessel, 
because  usually  there  must  be  some  fault,  it  is  thought 
just  to  require  the  owner  to  explain,  and  if  he  does  not, 
to  charge  him.  A  failure  of  machinery  or  gear  is  with- 
in this  class  of  cases  and  the  owner's  duty  is  often  spo- 
ken of  as  the  defense  of  'inevitable  accident.'  Strictly, 
it  is  no  defense  at  all,  but  a  true  presumption;  that  is 
to  say.  a  duty  laid  upon  him  to  supply  proof  which 
costs  him  if  he  fails. 

This  duty  extends  not  only  to  disclosing  what  hap- 
pened, but  what  was  done  to  avoid,  and  what  would 
have  been  necessary  to  prevent  it.  After  he  has  done 
so,  no  doubt  the  burden  remains  upon  the  injured  party 
to  show  that  the  necessarv  care  was  not  beyond  what 
the  law  exacts,  but  the  owner  is  in  no  position  to  de- 
mand consideration  of  that  question  until  he  has  made 
his  proof.  We  have  enforced  this  rule  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances   (The  J.  Rich  Steers   (CCA.)  288  F. 
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319-  In  re  Reichert  Towing  Line  (CCA.)  251  F.  214; 
The  Westchester  (CCA.)  254  F.  576;  The  Columbia 
(CCA)  255  F.  515)  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  us 
(The  Olympia,  61  F.  120,  122,  123  (CCA.  6)  ;  The  City 
of  Camden,  292  F.  93  (CCA.  3)  ;  the  Merchant  Prince 
(1892)  Prob.  Div.  179  (C.A.).  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  case  involves  a  collision,  towage,  or,  for 
example,  the  local  statute  against  dumping  refuse  in 
New  York  Harbor. 

In  the  case  at  bar  the  respondent  showed  nothing 
at  all  as  to  what  it  had  done  to  provide  a  seaworthy 
stud.  The  tug  was  25  years  old  at  the  time,  and,  so 
far  as  appeared,  the  stud  may  have  been  in  continuous 
use  all  the  time.  When  she  was  overhauled  shortly 
before  the  break,  nothing  was  done  to  ascertain  that 
it  was  still  serviceable.  Whether  metal  degenerates  with 
age  under  such  circumstances  we  cannot  tell,  nor  how 
often  such  a  member  should  be  examined  and  replaced. 
The  reason  for  the  break  we  are  left  to  guess  by  in- 
spection. It  was  quite  immaterial  that  the  nuts  were 
screwed  home;  that  would  have  been  important  only  if 
they  had  worked  loose.  The  proof  stopped  precisely  at 
the" critical  point;  it  showed  what  the  defect  was,  but 
not  what  was  necessary  to  detect  and  provide  against  it. 
The  liability  was  therefore  established." 


Unseaworthiness  Bars  Harter 
Act  Defense 

N  interesting  case  deciding  timely  points  as  to 
seaworthiness  and  time  to  sue  clauses  is  the  Cal- 
_  _  i.labasas,  reported  in  1929  A.M.C  1293. 
The  good  ship  Callabasas  damaged  a  quantity  of 
sugar  which  was  stowed  in  her  No.  3  hold  during  a 
vovage  from  Porto  Rico  to  Boston.  The  damage  was  due 
to  "sea  water  and  oil,  which  gained  ingress  to  the  cargo 
compartment  because  of  leaky  margin  plates  in  a  tank 
in  No.  3  hold. 

Two  defenses  were  urged  by  the  shipowner: 

(1)  Failure  to  file  suit  within  six  months  as  provided 
in  the  bill  of  lading. 

(2)  That  the  damage  was  caused  by  negligence  of 
the  officers  or  crew  in  the  management  of  the  vessel 
under  the  Harter  Act. 

As  to  the  first  defense,  the  facts  showed  that  notice 
of  claim  was  properly  given,  and  that  the  damaged 
sugar  was  loaded  on  March  1,  2,  and  3.  The  bill  of 
lading  required  that  suit  be  commenced  within  six 
months  after  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  carrier.  Suit 


was   filed   on   September  3. 

Time  Clause  Held  Valid 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  time  to  sue  clause 
in  this  case  runs  from  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the 
carrier  and  not,  as  is  customary,  from  the  time  ot 
discharge  or  arrival  at  the  port  of  destinatiom  The 
purpose  of  this  rather  clever  device  is  twofold  It  gne^ 
the  impression  of  open-handed  generosity  in  the  length 
of  time  ostensibly  allowed,  and  lulls  the  consignee 
into  a  false  sense  of  security,  for  the  six  months  per- 
iod, under  casual  reading,  is  usually  taken  to  run  from 
the  time  of  discharge.  The  court  disposes  of  the  time 
defense  in  the  following  language: 

"The  time  stated  within  which  the  suit  must  be  com- 
menced is  a  reasonable  time.  A  90-day  period  having 
been  held  reasonable  by  the  Supreme  Court  (Mo.,  Kan. 
&  Tex  Ry  V  Harriman,  227  U.S.  657),  and  a  three 
months  period  having  been  held  reasonable  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  in  this  circuit  (Aeolus;  Schnell 
vs.  United  States,  1929  A.M.C.  286,  30  F.   (2d)   676). 

It  was  not  necessary  for  respondent  and  claimant  to 
set  up  as  a  defense  by  answer  the  alleged  failure  of  the 
libellant  to  bring  suit  within  the  time  stated  in  the  bill 
of  lading  as  the  commencement  of  the  suit  within  the 
time  stated  in  the  bill  of  lading  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  right  to  sue,  and  failure  to  comply  with  this  pro- 
vision is  bar  to  the  suit. 

Respondent  and  claimant  seek  to  divide  the  ship- 
ment into  parts  and  set  the  time  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit  running  from  different  periods;  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  proper  construction 
of  paragraph  22  of  the  bill  of  lading  above  quoted. 

Libelant's  shipment  of  27,650  bags  of  sugar  was  an 
entire  contract,  and  the  'delivery  of  the  goods  to  the 
carrier'  was  not  complete  until  all  was  delivered,  which 
was  on  March  3,  1925,  when  the  carrier  receipted  by 
the  bill  of  lading  for  the  delivery  of  it  of  the  27,650 
bags  of  sugar;  and  the  commencement  of  the  suit  on 
September  2,  1925,  was  a  compliance  with  paragraph  22 
of  the  bill  of  lading,  the  suit  being  'commenced  within 
six  months  after  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  carrier.' 
Court  Finds  Unseaworthiness 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the  master  of  the 
steamship  Callabasas,  the  cause  of  the  damage  was 
'leaking  in  the  margin  plates  from  the  No.  5  tank.'  No. 
5  tank  was  in  No.  3  hold. 

•  And  also,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  master 
of  the  steamship  Callabasas,  in  reply  to  a  question,  "Did 
vou  have  anv  damage  to  the  vessel  during  this  voy- 
age?" he  answered,  "Well,  she  was  leaking  in  the  mar- 
gin plates." 
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Claimant  contends  that  the  dam- 
age was  caused  by  pumping  water 
into  the  double-bottom  tanks  of  the 
vessel  at  Boston,  before  all  of  the 
cargo  was  discharged,  but  the  tes- 
timony of  the  master  does  not  sus- 
tain this  contention  because  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "Before  the 
cargo  discharged  did  you  give 
orders  to  fill  the  double-bottom 
tanks?"  the  master  answered  "No." 
With  the  double-bottom  tank  in  a 
leaky  condition  as  to  its  margin 
plates,  the  vessel  was  not  in  a  sea- 
worthy condition  as  she  was  not 
reasonably  fit  to  carry  the  cargo 
she  had  undertaken  to  transport. 
Silvia,  171  U.  S.  462,  464. 

It  is  true  that  the  Harter  Act  was 
incorporated  in  the  bill  of  lading, 
but  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  for  the  defense  of  negligence  in 
the  management  of  the  vessel,  the 
respondent  and  claimant  are  bound 
to  show  either  that  the  ship  was 
seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of 
the  voyage,  or  that  due  diligence 
was  used  to  make  the  vessel  sea- 
worthy; but  they  have  failed  to  do 
so,  as  no  evidence  was  offered  in 
support  of  either  seaworthiness  or 
due  diligence.  Herman  vs.  Conipag- 
nie  Generale  Transatlantique,  243 
Fed.  859;  Governor  Powers,  243 
Fed.  961;  John  Twohy,  279  Fed. 
343. 

The  respondent  and  claimant 
had  the  best  opportunity  to  know 
how  the  damage  occurred,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  as  to  those  facts 
was  upon  them,  American  1927  A. 
M.  C.  1263;  Burgondier,  1928  A.  M. 
C.   1635,    and    an    inference  arises 


against  them  from  the  nonproduc- 
tion  of  the  engine-room  log  and 
sounding  record,  although  noticed 
to  produce  them,  and  from  the  non- 
production  of  the  chief  engineer 
and  carpenter  as  witnesses." 


Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

of  London 

Union  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society, 
Ltd. 

British  &  Federal  Fire  Underwriters 

PACIFIC  COAST 
BRANCH 

(Marine  Department) 

114  SANSOME  STREET 

Plum:  DOugUu  6313 


Marine  Underwriters 
Class  Meetings 

At  its  second  meeting  of  the  year 
on  Monday,  October  21,  the  Study 
Class  of  the  Assocation  of  Marine 
Underwriters  of  San  Francisco  was 
addressed  by  M.  A.  Cremer  and 
Clifford  Conly. 

Mr.  Cremer,  a  former  Trade  Com- 
missioner for  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  discussed  trade  and  port 
conditions  on  the  East  Coast  of 
South  America.  He  commented  on 
the  crowded  port  and  dock  facili- 
ties at  Rosario,  Montevideo,  and 
other  ports,  and  gave  an  interesting 
description  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  peoples  of  Argentine,  Brazil 
and  Uruguay,  pointing  out  that  in 
Argentine  and  Uruguay  the  great 
mass  of  population  was  centered  in 
capital  cities. 

Clifford  Conly,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  San 
Francisco,  described  the  functions 
of  the  State  Underwriters  Board  in 
connection  with  isolating  marine 
and  fire  risks.  For  the  past  few 
years,  there  has  been  continual 
dissension  between  the  underwrit- 
ers of  the  two  fields,  caused  largely 
by  the  practice  of  the  marine  fra- 
ternity in  covering  strictlyfire  risks 
on  inland  marine  or  other  quasi 
marine  forms  of  policies.  Mr.  Conly 
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outlined  the  procedure  by  which  the 
newly  formed  interstate  board  in- 
tends to  restrict  the  operation  of 
marine  underwriters  in  the  insur- 
ing of  fire  risks. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Study 
Class  held  on  November  4,  was  ad- 
dressed by  Walter  Vivell  and  A.  E. 
Stow. 

Mr.  Vivell,  average  adjuster  for 
Cosgrove  &  Company,  took  for  his 
subject  "Practical  Difficulties  in 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Inchmaree 
clause."  He  traced  the  development 
of  the  clause  from  the  time  of  the 
"Investigator"  and  "Inchmaree" 
cases  and  pointed  out  that  most  of 
the  decisions  had  to  do  with  the 
theory  that  an  underwriter  under 
the  clause  is  liable  for  resultant 
damage  arising  from  a  latent  de- 
fect, but  is  not  liable  for  the  part 
in  which  the  defect  occurs.  As  the 
clause  specifically  mentions  burst- 
ing of  boilers  and  breakage  of 
.shafts,  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
Pacific  Coast  underwriters  to  pay 
for  the  part  in  which  a  defect  oc- 
curred providing  that  part  was  a 
boiler  or  shaft.  The  speaker  point- 
ed out  that  the  legal  liability  for 
such  payments  has  not  been  deter- 
mined and  rests  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  specific  coverage  of 
shafts  and  boilers  in  the  clause  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Stow,  in  charge  of  personal 
injury  prevention  for  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company, 
discussed  "The  Shipowner's  relation 
to  his  P.  &  I.  Risks,"  characteriz- 
ing the  ship  as  the  rules  of  revenue 
upon  which  the  shipowner,  cargo 
owner,  underwriter  and  admiralty 
attorney  depend.  He  felt  that  the 
rates  for  Protection  and  Indemnitv 
Insurance  should  reflect  the  differ- 
ences in  moral  hazard  and  experi- 
ence rating  among  shipowners.  Mr. 
Stow's  comments  upon  ambulance 
chasing  and  other  pernicious  activi- 
ties of  the  legal  fraternity  were 
pertinent  and  heartfelt  and  his  talk 
was  extremely  valuable  in  that  it 
gave  the  members  of  the  class  an 
excellent  taste  of  the  shipowner's 
viewpoint. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

Forty  Years  with  General  Elec- 
tric. By  John  T.  Broderick.  220 
pages  5"  X  l^/'-  with  numerous 
portraits  published  by  Fort  Orange 
Press,  Albany,  New  York.    $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  human  interest 
story  of  the  spirit  and  growth  of  a 
great  corporation  as  reflected  in 
the  aims,  ambitions  and  work  of  its 
founders  and  their  successors. 
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SOME   RECENT   SHIPBUILDING  ORDERS. 


Los     Angeles    Shipbuilding    Co., 

San  Pedro,  has  an  order  from    the 

Union  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  for  a 

3000-bbl.  oil  tank  barge. 

American  Bridge  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 

has   an    order   from     the     Hillman 

Transp.  Co.  for  five  standard  coal 

barges. 

Bath  Iron  Works,    Bath,    Maine, 

has  an  order  for  a  diesel  yacht  to 

be     243  ft.  9  in.    length    over  -  all; 

36  feet  beam,  and  21  ft.  7  in.  depth; 

powered  with  two  1100-horsepower 

Winton  diesel  engines. 

Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Bay 
City,  Michigan,  has  recently  booked 
several  interesting  orders  for  pleas- 
ure craft.  These  include  a  75-ft. 
wood  yacht,  gas  engine  powered, 
for  R.  E.  Klages  of  Columbus;  two 
75-ft.  wood  yachts,  powered  with 
diesel  engines,  one  for  Earl  Dawson 
of  Detroit,  the  other  for  owner  not 
named. 

For  steel  construction,  this  firm 
has  received  an  order  from  I.  Zeller- 
bach  of  San  Francisco  for  a  800- 
horsepower  diesel  yacht  to  be  142 
ft.  long,  24  ft.  6  in.  beam  and  9  ft. 
draft,  of  15  miles  speed;  also  an 
order  from  Geo.  W.  Loft  of  New 
York  for  a  900-horsepower  diesel 
yacht,  to  be  110  ft.  long,  18  ft.  6  in. 
beam,  and  5  ft.  4  in.  draft,  and  18 
miles  speed. 

Dravo  Contracting  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  has  an  order  for  two 
steel  carfloats  for  Reading  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  Kearny,  N..J.,  has  receiv- 


ed from  the  Standard  Shipping  Co., 
New  York,  an  order  for  two  steam 
tankers  to  be  525  ft.  between  per- 
pendiculars, 74  ft.  beam,  28  ft.  6 
in.  loaded  draft,  and  to  have  a  load- 
ed speed  of  10.5  knots.  Stearti 
turbines  will  be  used  for  propul- 
sion, steam  being  supplied  by  high 
pressure,  water-tube  boilers. 

This  yard  also  has  an  order  for 
two  175-ft.  welded  oil  barges  for 
the  Oil  Transfer  Company  of  New 
York  and  one  160-ft.  oil  barge  for 
the  United  Petroleum  Transp.  Co. 

Howard  Shipyards  &  Dock  Co., 
Jeffersonville,  has  an  order  for  a 
steam  towboat  for  the  Dixie  Sand 
&  Gravel  Co..  Chattanooga,  to  be 
128  ft.  long.  28  ft.  6  in.  beam,  5  ft. 
depth,  with  high  pressure  steam  en- 
gine and  fire-tube  boilers. 

Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  has  recently  received  orders 
for  two  dry-docks,  48  by  24  by  5  ft. ; 
two  dredges,  one  to  be  135  by  30  by 
8  ft.  and  the  other  150  by  36  by  6 
ft.;  and  twelve  deck  barges. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  has  entered  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  two  largest 
vessels  yet  to  be  contracted  for  in 
an  American  shipyard.  These  are 
the  two  passenger  and  freight 
round-the-world  liners  for  the  Dol- 
lar Steamship  Company  of  San 
Francisco.  They  are  to  be  653  ft. 
over-all,  81  ft.  beam,  and  52  ft. 
depth.  They  are  to  have  turbo-elec- 
tric machinery  developing  a  sea 
speed  of  20  knots.  Delivery  of  the 


first  vessel  is  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber 1931  and  the  second  in  Febru- 
ary 1932. 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Corp.,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  has  an  order  from 
R.  R.  M.  Carpenter  of  Wilmington 
for  a  130-ft.  twin  screw,  diesel 
yacht  to  be  powered  by  two  400- 
horsepower  Winton  diesel  engines. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co., 
Chester,  Pa.,  has  an  order  from  the 
Standard  Transport  Co.  of  New 
York  for  two  single-screw  diesel  oil 
tankers  to  be  480  ft.  long,  65  ft. 
9  in.  beam,  and  27  ft.  depth,  keels 
to  be  laid  next  April  and  May. 

United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Staten  Is- 
land Plant,  New  York,  has  received 
an  order  from  the  City  of  New  York 
for  a  steam  ferryboat  to  be  267  ft. 
over  all,  66  ft.  beam,  13  ft.  9  in. 
loaded  draft; and  to  develop  a  speed 
of  12  knots.  Double  compound  en- 
gines will  develop  4000  indicated 
horsepower,  and  steam  will  be  sup- 
plied by  four  water-tube  boilers. 
The  vessel  will  have  seating  capa- 
city for  1650  passengers  and  will 
be  able  to  carry  32  vehicles.  The 
co.st  will  be  $950,000.  This  yard  also 
has  an  order  for  a  122-ft.  lighter 
for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
to  be  powered  with  a  540  horse- 
power diesel  engine. 

The  Charles  Ward  Engineering 
Works,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  an 
order  for  a  single  screw,  steel,  die- 
sel tug  for  the  U.  S.  Engineers  Of- 
fice at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
to  be  64  ft.  6  in.  length.  This  yard 
also  has  an  order  for  two  turbo-el- 
ectric, twin-screw,  tunnel  towboats 


The  preliminary  outboard  profile  plans  of  the  new  liners  for  the  Dollar  Steamship  Company. 
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for  the  Mississippi  Valley  Barge 
Line  Co.,  of  St.  Louis.  These  will 
be  200  ft.  length,  40  ft.  beam,  and 
10  ft.  6  in.  depth. 

General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Company,  Oakland,  Calif.,  has  re- 
ceived contract  for  a  fourth  Coast 
Guard  cutter  similar  to  the  three 
now  under  construction  at  this 
plant.  These  are  of  turbo-electric 
propulsion,  250  feet  long,  42  feet 
beam,  and  speed  of  18  knots.  The 
cutter  will   cost   about   $1,000,000. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Fore  River  Plant,  Quincy,  Mass., 
has  received  an  order  from  the  Sin- 
clair Navigation  Co.,  45  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  tankers  to  be  416  feet 
between  perpendiculars. 

This  company  has  recently  book- 
ed an  order  for  three  gas  engine 
powered  fishing  vessels  of  200 
gross  tons  each  for  the  General  Sea 


Foods  Corp. 

Another  order  reported  for  this 
yard  is  two  self-propelled  oil  tank 
barges  for  the  Sinclair  Oil  Com- 
pany, 45  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
One  is  to  be  of  5000  barrels  cap- 
acity and  driven  by  a  500-horse- 
power  diesel;  the  other  of  2500  bar- 
rels capacity  is  to  be  powered  by  a 
275  horsepower  diesel,  giving  a 
speed  of  9'-  and  9  knots  respec- 
tively. 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has  an  order 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana,  Chicago,  111.,  for  a  single- 
screw  steam  tanker  to  be  400  feet 
long,  53  feet  3  inches  beam,  27  feet 
depth,  to  be  powered  by  a  triple-ex- 
pansion, reciprocating  steam  engine 
developing  2500  indicated  horse- 
power, steam  to  be  supplied  by  two 
single-end  Scotch  boilers. 


SHIPBUILDING  WORK  IN  PROSPECT 

PLANS  COMPLETED  FOR  LARGE 
CRUISER 

Plans  have  been  completed  for 
the  new  de  luxe  cruiser  for  G.  Allan 
Hancock  of  Los  Angeles.  G.  Bruce 
Newby,  naval  architect,  of  San  Pe- 
dro, designed  this  craft,  which 
represents  some  revolutionary  fea- 
tures in  pleasure  boat  design,  the 
lines  following  the  sweeping  lines 
of  the  new  light  cruisers.  The  cost 
will  be  about  $750,000. 

The  vessel  will  be  named  Volero 
III.  She  will  be  193  feet  long  over- 
all, 30  ft.  beam,  and  11  ft.  6  in. 
draft,  and  of  890  tons  displacement. 
Her  power  plant  will  consist  of 
twin  850-horsepower  directly  rever- 
sible Winton  diesel  engines,  which 
will  drive  her  at  a  cruising  speed  of 
14  knots.  All  auxiliaries  are  to  be 
electrically  operated,  power  being 
supplied  by  two  75-kilowatt  genera- 


tors driven  by  two  112-horsepower 
Winton  diesel  engines  and  20-kilo- 
watt  generators  operated  by  Kings- 
bury shafts  from  the  main  engines. 
The  vessel  will  have  accommoda- 
tions for  18  persons  and  a  crew  of 
12.  A  cruising  radius  of  10,000 
miles  will  be  assured  by  fuel  oil 
capacity  of  60,000  gallons  and  fresh 
water  supply  of  12,000  gallons.  The 
hull  will  have  nine  steel  water-tight 
transverse  bulkheads  to  provide 
greater  safety  in  the  event  of  acci- 
dent to  the  hull.  Auxiliary  equip- 
ment specified  include  a  Sperry  gy- 
ro-compass, Kolster  direction  find- 
er, forced  draft  ventilation,  and  re- 
frigerator capacity  of  3000  cubic 
feet. 


NEW  FISH  PATROL  BOAT   FOR 
CALIFORNIA 

Bids  were  opened  at  the  office  of 


the  state  purchasing  agent  at  Sac- 
ramento, Novembjer  18,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  patrol  boat  for  the 
California  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion. She  will  be  of  wood  construc- 
tion, 86  ft.  long,  18.6  ft.  beam.  The 
boat  will  be  equipped  with  a  200- 
horsepower,  directly  reversible  die- 
sel engine. 

The  patrol  boat  is  to  be  used  to 
enforce  laws  on  fishing  gear,  catch 
limitations  and  seasons.  She  will  al- 
so be  equipped  with  an  elaborate 
laboratory  for  scientific  purposes, 
gear  for  trawling,  and  with  accom- 
modations for  six  experts,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  crew  of  four.  The  craft 
will  have  refrigeration  for  ship's 
stores,  a  small  cargo  hold  aft,  and 
fuel  tanks  for  3600  gallons  of  oil. 

San  Diego  Marine  Const.  Co.  sub- 
mitted low  bid  of  $57,801, 


NEW  PASSENGER  VESSEL   FOR 
CATALINA  ISLANDS 

According  to  an  announcement 
from  the  office  of  Joseph  H.  Pat- 
rick, western  manager  of  the  Wrig- 
ley  interests  at  Los  Angeles,  plans 
are  being  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  passen- 
ger vessel  for  the  Wilmington 
Transportation  Co.  service  between 
Wilmington,  California,  and  the 
Catalina  Islands.  Two  separate  de- 
signs are  being  drawn  up  by  Wil- 
liam Lambie  and  G.  Bruce  Newby 
of  San  Pedro,  and  will  await  the 
approval  of  William  Wrigley,  Jr., 
in  Los  Angeles  next  month. 

The  vessel  will  have  the  approxi- 
mate dimensions  of  350  feet  length, 
65  feet  beam,  and  will  have  a  cap- 
acity for  3000  day  passengers.  Both 
direct  diesel  and  diesel-electric 
power  plants  are  being  considered. 

The  Wilmington  Transportation 
Company  placed  the  steamer  Cata- 
lina  in   service    in    1924. 


Artists's  drawing  of  the  ^750,000  cruiser  for  G.  Allan  Hancock  of  Los  Angel. 
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McCORMICK  LINE  TO  BUILD  SIX 
FREIGHTERS 

According  to  reports  from  Wash- 
ington, but  not  confirmed  by  the 
San  Francisco  office  up  to  date  of 
going  to  press,  the  McCormick 
Steamship  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  to  build  six  freighters  for 
its  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Line 
under  the  favorable  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928. 

This  line  was  recently  granted  a 
mail  contract  by  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment for  the  carriage  of  mail 
between  Pacific  Coast  ports  and 
the  east  coast  of  South  America, 
and  Charles  L.  Wheeler,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the 
company,  has  recently  returned  to 
San  Francisco  after  negotiating  for 
a  loan  from  the  Shipping  Board  for 
55,625,000,  representing  three-quar- 
ters of  the  cost  of  building  these 
vessels,  which  will  cost  an  estimat- 
ed total  of  $7,000,000. 

The  ships  will  be  modern  in  every 
respect,  and  will  be  equipped  with 
refrigerated  cargo  space  and  accom- 
modations for  a  limited  number  of 
passengers,  similar  to  the  vessels 
now  in  service,  which  carry  15  pas- 
sengers. The  speed  of  the  proposed 
vessels  will  be  13  knots. 


PANAMA  MAIL  LINE  PLANS 
NEW  VESSELS 

The  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Edward  T.  Ford,  president, 
has  applied  to  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment at  Washington  for  a  con- 
tract for  the  carriage  of  mail  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Puerto 
Colombia.  Mr.  Ford,  who  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  Grace  Lines, 
Inc..  in  charge  of  Pacific  Coast  af- 
fairs, also  is  applying  for  a  contract 
for  the  carriage  of  mail  between 
San  Francisco  and  Valparaiso.  Both 
these  routes  have  been  certified  by 
the  Postoffice  Department  for  mail 
contracts. 

With  the  granting  of  the  mail 
contracts,  the  Panama  Mail  Line 
plans  the  building  of  two  18-knot 
passenger  and  freight  steamers  for 
the  intercoastal  route,  touching  at 
Panama,  Colombia,  and  Havana. 
Plans  call  for  turbo-electric  drive, 
with  capacity  for  200  first-class  and 
100  intermediate  class  passengers. 
The  vessels  would  be  large  enough 
to  carry,  in  addition,  8000  tons  of 
cargo  and  1000  tons  of  refrigerated 
cargo. 


Companv.  26  Broadway,  New  York, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  (N.J.)  for  the  construc- 
tion of  one.  two,  and  four  tankers. 
These  vessels  are  to  be  480  ft.  be- 
tween perpendiculars.  64  ft.  9  in. 
beam.  27  ft.  i^  ■>  in.  draft,  displace- 
ment of  19,100  tons,  and  a  total 
deadweight  cargo  capacity  of  13,- 
600. 

Bids  were  asked  on  four  tvpes  of 
machinerv.  namely,  high  oressure 
steam  turbine  drive;  diesel-electric 
drive,  direct-diesel  drive,  and  quad- 
ruple expansion  steam  engine  drive, 
all  single  screw. 

BIDS  OPENED  FOR  U.S.  LINES 
VESSEL 

Bids  were  opened  November  15 
for  the  construction  of  two.  three, 
four,  five  and  six  high  s^eed  trons- 
atlantic  liners  at  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Lines,  45  Broadway. 
New  York.  The  construction  of 
these  vessels  is  contingent  upon 
the  award  of  favorable  mail  car- 
riage contract  from  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Denartment  and 
the  granting  of  a  75  per  cent  loan 
from  the  Shipping  Board  loan  fund. 
Two  vessels  will  be  built  as  a  start, 
with  others  to  follow. 

The  vessels  will  have  the  follow- 
ing characteristics: 

Length  over-all 705'0" 

Length  between  perpendicu- 
lars   666'0" 

Beam  molded  82'0" 

Depth  to  A  Deck  66'0" 

Depth  at  D  deck  (freeboard 

deck)    38'6" 

Loaded  draft  30'0" 

Deadweight  tonnage 12,250 

Gross  tonnage  27,000 

Sea  speed,  knots 20 

Specified  trial  speed,  knots  ....        22 
Passenger  accommodations: 

First  cabin - 604 


Tourist    ■  -      490 

Third  class  200 

Crew 397 

The  vessels  will  be  propelled  by 
twin  screws  and  will  be  powered 
with  geared  turbine  machinery, 
consisting  of  two  sets  of  triple,  ser- 
ies, reaction-type  turbines,  with  sin- 
gle reduction  gears.  Steam  is  to  be 
supplied  at  400  pounds  per  square 
inch  pressure  by  six  drum-type 
boilers  having  three  or  more  drums 
each. 

Bidders  were  given  the  privilege 
of  submitting  alternate  bids  on  tur- 
bo-electric propulsion.  The  mach- 
inery plant  will  develop  a  total 
horsepower  of  about  30,000  and  the 
specified  fuel  consumption  is  to  be 
within  0.65  pound  per  horsepower 
hour  for  all  purposes. 

The  vessels  are  to  be  furnished 
and  equipped  with  every  modern 
convenience  and  luxury  known  to 
sea  travel. 


TENDER  WESTDAHL  DELIV- 
ERED TO  COAST  SURVEY 

The  tender  Westdahl  has  been 
completed  for  the  exacting  work  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
by  the  Albina  Marine  Iron  Works, 
Portland,  Oregon.  She  is  77  feet 
over-all,  15  feet  5  inches  beam,  and 
6  feet  draft;  speed  9  knots. 

This  new  90-ton  vessel  is  a  mark- 
ed departure  from  previous  types  of 
surveying  tenders  constructed  for 
the  Coast  Survey  in  that  a  steel 
hull  with  complete  double  bottom 
and  diesel  power  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  wood  and  steam.  Such  a 
vessel  must  combine  seagoing 
qualities,  rugged  construction,  and 
ease  in  maneuvering  and  have  am- 
ple fuel  and  fresh  water  space  and 
comfortable  quarters  for  a  comple- 
ment of  from  12  to  15  officers  and 
crew. 


BIDS  HAVE  BEEN  SUBMITTED 
ON  STANDARD  TANKERS 

Bids  were  opened  recently  at  the 
offices  of  the    Standard    Shipping 


Survey  tender  Westdahl  built  by  Alb 


Works. 
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The  main  engine  is  an  Atlas-Im- 
perial, directly  reversible  140-horse- 
power  diesel.  The  auxiliary  equip- 
ment consists  of  two  5-kilowatt 
Kohler  automatic  gasoline  engine 
generator  sets;  and  pumps  and 
windlass  all  motor  driven. 


The  tender  is  named  in  honor  of 
Captain  Ferdinand  Westdahl.  who 
rendered  valiant  service  with  the 
Coast  Survey  from  1867  until  his 
death  in  1919,  mostly  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Alaska  and  the  Philippines, 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  Uni  ted  States  as  of  November  1,  1929. 


Pacific  Coast 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West 
Hull  No.  100,  diesel-electnc  lightship  for 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  133'3"  length 
over-all;  30'  beam;  Winton  diesel  enes.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28; 
launched  5/17  29;  delivered  11 '29  . 

Hull  No.  113.  lightship.  -i«ter  to  ahnvc; 
keel  Sept.  1/28;  launched  7/2/29;  deliver 
11/30/29  est.  ,  ,      , 

Hull  114,  hghtship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept,    1/28  est.  .        ,,c 

Westdahl.  survey  tender  tor  the  U.S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  77'6"  long; 
15'6"  beam;  10'3"  depth:  keel  7/6/29; 
launched  9/12/29;  delivered  11 '21/29. 

One  steel  barge  for  Western  Transp.  Co.; 
130  ft.  length;  keel  10/7/29  est, 

BALLARD  MARINE  RAILWAY 
COMPANY 
Seattle,  Washington. 
Pcnquin,  hull  J-97,  patrol  boat  for  U.  S. 
Bureau    of    Fisheries,    Seattle;    130    L.B.P.; 
27  beam;  Union  diesel  eng.;   deliver  Janu- 
■  ary/30.  „ 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent;  F.  W.  Philpot. 
Not    named,    hull    151,    yacht    for   John 
Barrymore,    Los    Angeles;    118    LB.P.;    21 
beam;    9   loaded    draft;    13    knots   speed;   2 
275H,P.    Atlas- Imperial    diesel    cngs  ;    keel 
Sept.   15/29;  hunch   1/10/30  est, 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Purchasine  Agent:   A.  Wanner. 
Itasca,     No.     21,     diesel-electnc    cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  250x42x15  It.:  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  6/15/29:  launched  11/16/29. 

Sebago,  No.  22,  same  as  ;.bove;  keel 
6/15/29. 

Saranac,  No    23,  same  as  above. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Foshay,    hull     107,    steel    passenger    and 
freight  motorship  for  Northland  Transporta- 
tion   Co.,    Seattle;    186x35    ft.    beam:    two 
550-H.P.     Washington-Esten     diesel     engs.; 
keel  Mar.  4/29;  launched  July  27/29;  de- 
liver Sept.  15/29  est. 

No  name    hull    109,  cruiser  for  Stewart 
Edward  White.  Hillsborough,  Cahf.;  75  ft. 
length-    no    H.P.   Washington-Estep    diesel 
eng.;  dehver  5/1/30  est. 
LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Wood. 
Not  named,  hull  5  5.  oil  barge  for  Union 
Oil    Co.    of    Calif.;    3000   bbls.    cap.;   keel 
10/24/29. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Hull  179.  steel  carfloat  for  Atchison.  To- 
neka  S"  Santa  Fe  Rv.  Co,:  260  LB.P.;  38 
beam-  7'6"  draft;  1000  D.W.T.;  keel  10/ 
2/29;  launch  12/20/29  est.;  deliver  1/11/30 
est. 


PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  SC 

SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  H.  L.  Taylor. 

C  N.  No,  5.  hull  31,  steel  tug  for  Cana- 
dian National  Railways;  7r6"xl7'x9'6";  300 
BH.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/30/29  est. 

C-  N.  No.  108.  hull  32.  steel  car  barge  for 
Canadian  National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt. 
5  ft.:  cap.  8  loaded  cars;  keel  10/30/29. 

Hulls  31  and  32  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kelorona  on  Okanogan 
Lake  for  completion. 

Hulls  3  3  to  36,  inc..  four  wooden  scows, 

110   X    38   X   9'8";   keels    (2)    9/23/29;    (2) 

10/15/29;        1       launched       10/23/29;       1 

launched   10/24  29;   2  delivered   10/26/29. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 

Bremerton,   Wa»h. 

Not  named,  hght  cruiier  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy.  10.000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/2S:  deliver  Mar.   13/31   est. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,   Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 
Twenty-four     cargo     barges     for    InLind 
Water\vays  Corp.:  230x45x11  ft.;  17  deliv- 
ered. 

Six  sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Rodgers 
Sand  Co..   135  X  27  X  7'6". 

One  towboat  hull  for  Carnegie  Steel  Co.; 
149  X  34  X  6  ft. 

Five  standard  coal  barges  for  Hil'man 
Transp.  ai.;  175x26x11  ft. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
Corsair,  hull  124.  twin  screw  steel  steam 
turbo-electric  vacht:  343x42x27ft..  18  ft. 
draft;  6000  S.HP  :  General  Electric  turbo- 
"enerators-  Babcock  fe?  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  11/29;  launch  Jan.  730  est. 

Ebb.  hull  126,  fishing  trawler  for  Bay 
State  Fishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Bath  Iron 
Works  design;  132'4"  L.O.A.:  12r6" 
1  WL.;  24  beam;  13  depth;  500-600  BH.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs.;  keel  6/18/29;  launch 
Nov.  /30  est. 

Flow  hull  127,  sister  to  above;  keel 
6/18/29;  launch  No.  /30  est. 

Malaina,  hull  128.  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer:  owner  not  named;  168  L.B-P-: 
26  beam-  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs  ■  1600  I. HP.;  keel  Dec.  5/29  est. 

Notre  Dame,  hull  129.  trawler  for  A.  if 
P  Fish  Co..  Boston:  116  I.H.P.;  23  beam; 
U  loaded  draft;  single  screw;  500  I.H.P. 
Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  6/18/29;  launch 
Nov.  /30  est. 

Fordham.  hull  1  30.  trawler:  sister  to 
above-  keel  6/18/29;  launch  Nov.  /30  est. 
Goen.idier.  hull  131.  steel  aux.  schr. 
yacht:  Henry  J.  Gielow.  designer:  owner  not 
named-  150  L.B-P-;  32  beam:  single  screw; 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  10/- 
1/29  est. 

Althea.  i-uil  132.  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  105 
L.O.A.;  2  200-H.P.  Bessemer  diesels. 

Bidou.  hull  133.  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht;  B.  T.  Dobson,  designer;  125  L.O.A.; 


2   400-H.P.  Winton  diesels. 

Unnamed,  hull  134,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  190  L.O.A.;  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam;  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel  Dec.  15/29  est. 

Unnamed,  hull  13  5,  same  as  above:  keel 
Dec.   15/29  est. 

Unnamed,  hull   136,  same  as  above:  keel 


De. 


De 


15/29  est. 
Unnamed,  hull  137, 
lec,   15/29  est. 
Unnamed,  hull   138. 

15 


abovi 
abov* 


keel 


led.  hull  139,  diesel  yacht,  owner 
not  named.  243'9"  L.O.A.  227'3"  L.W.L.; 
56  beam:  Zl'l"  depth;  2  Winton  1100 
BH.P.  diesel  engs. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  FORE 
RIVER  PLANT, 
Quincy,  Maaa. 
Northampton,    light    cruiser    CL-26,    for 
United   States  Nax-y:    10,000   tons  displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Berwindvale,  Hull  1422,  single-screw  coal 
collier   for    Berwind-White   Coal   Mine   Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York:  Theo.  E.  Ferris, 
designer;  350  LB.P.;  50  beam;  23'6"  draft; 
10,020  tons  displacement  at  25'3"  draft; 
101/2  knots  speed;  Hoover.  Owens,  Rent- 
schler  recip.  st.  eng.;  2200  S.H.P.;  2  Scotch 
boilers;   launched   June    8/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1423,  sister  to  above; 
Bethlehem-Curtis     turbines;     1700     S.H.P.; 

2  WT  boilers. 

Hull  1425.  steel  coasting  vessel  for  Sea- 
board Shipping  Co.;  450  gr.  tons;  launched 
May  29/29. 

Hull  1426,  steel  barge  for  Gulf  Refining 
Co. 

Not  named,  hull  1427.  steel  trawler  for 
R    O'Brien  ^  Co..  Inc.,  Boston. 

Not  named,  hull  1428,  same  as  above. 
Not  named,  hull  1429,  same  as  above. 
Cities    Service    No.    4,    hull    1431,    steel 
barge    for    Cities    Service    Ref.    Co.,    New 
York;   200x36x12  ft.;  12,000  bbls.  oil  cap- 
acity. 

Hulls  6139-40.  two  steel  barges  for  West- 
ern Maryland  Ry.  Co.,  499  Gr.  T.  ea.;  one 
delivered. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD.. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Hulls  4252-54.  three  steel  barges  for  At- 
lantic Transport  Co.;  700  gr.  tons  each;  one 
delivered. 

Hull  4255,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N,J  ;  900  gr.  tons. 

Hulls  4256-4265.  10  steel  carfloats  for 
Baltimore  c?  Ohio  R,R.  Co.;  872  gr.  tons 
each. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    SC 
MACHINERY  CO., 
Charleston,  S.C. 
No.  115,  diesel-electric  lightship  for  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,     D.C.;     133'3"    LOA.;    30 
beam;  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors;  keel  Jan.  3i  ' 
ed  S    30' 29:  dehver  12/15/29  est. 

No.  116.  same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29 
launched  10  22  29. 

No.  117,  same  as  above; 
launch  Dec.  30/29  est. 

One  all-welded  tanker  fi 
12/29  est. 

One  all-welded  tanker. 
Not    named,    steel    survey    boat    for   the 
US.    Engineers    Dept.,    Philadelphia;    keel 
12/1/29  est. 
COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 

Collingwood,    Ontario. 
Purchasing  Agent.   E.   Podmore. 
Rouille.    hull    83.    tug    for   Toronto    Har- 
bor Comm.;    100  x  25  x   12'6";   11  loaded 
speed;  T.E.  engs.  1000  I.H.P.;  Scotch  boil- 


keel  May  1/29 
ir  stock;  launch 
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COMMERCIAL 
IRON  WORKS 

Engineers  -  Founders  -Machinists 

MARINE 
REPAIRS 

Union  Avenue  and  Stephens  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 


WITT 

DIAPHRAGM 

Type 

Pressure  Governor  No.   10 
For  Marine  Pumps 


Made    in   Calliornia 

This  Governor  Regulates 
— Try  it.  Holds  Uniform 
Pressure  on  Discharge  of 
Fuel  Oil,  Boiler  Feed,  Fire 
or  Sprinkler  Pumps.  Pro- 
longs  Life  of  Pump. 

Manufactured  by 

Vaughn- 
G.  E.  Witt  Co. 

(Successon  to  G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Inc.) 

4222-24-26-28  Hollia   Street,   Emeryville, 

Oakland,   Calif. 


er.  19";  lbs.  press.;  keel  July  25/29;  launch- 
ed 10/26/29;  deliver  11/7/29  est 

Hull  84  seagoing  tug  for  Canadian  Uovt., 
Dept.  Pub.  Works;  94  L.B.P  ;  23'6"  beam; 
lO'e"  loaded  draft  aft;  8  6  J°='i,«'^  draft 
forward;  comp.  eng.  500  I.H.P.;  1  Scotch 
marine  boiler  13'9"  diam. 

CONSOUDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris   Heights,   N.    Y. 

Hull  2940  154-ft.  cruiser  for  Anson  W.  " 
Hard,  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton  diesel 

Huir2942,  24-ft.  coupe  yacht  tender  for 
above;   1   Chrysler  engine. 

Hulls  2944,  2945,  and  2946,  three  30ft. 
coupe  yacht  tenders  for  yachts  now  build- 
ing  at  Pusey  fi  Jones;   106   H.P.  Chrysler 

^"huIis  2947,  2948,  and  2949,  three  26- 
ft  open  crews'  launches  for  yachts  now 
building  at  Pusey  ^  Jones;  65  H.P.  Chrysler 

"^" Hulls  2950  and  2951,  two  20-ft.  crew's 
tenders  for  yachts  now  building  at  Pusey 
a  Tones;  12  HP.  Kcrmath  engines. 

Hulls  2952,  2953,  and  2954,  three  24- 
ft  life  boats  for  yachts  now  building  at 
Pusey  6?  Jones. 

Hull  2957,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  E.  F.  Clark, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  2   300-H.P.   Speedway 

Hull  2960,  13T-ft.  steel  diesel  yacht  for 
a  prominent  New  York  yachtsman;  2  600 
HP.  Treiber  diesel  engines. 

Hull  2961,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  Jeremiah 
Milhank    of   New    York    City;    2     Winton 

Hull   2962,   80-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
Millan, Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
Hull    2963,    50-foot    cruiser    for    A.    E. 
Walbridge   of  New  York  City;    1    Sterling 

Huli  2964,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  G.  M.  Mof 

fett  of  New  York  City:  2  Winton  engines, 

Hull   2965    70.ft.  commuter  boat  for  D, 

W.   Dilworth   of  New  York   City;   2   300 

HP.  Speedway  engines. 

Hull  2966,  soft,  cruiser  for  G.  F.  B 
2  Winton  engs. 
DEFOE   BOAT   8£  MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  Citv,  Mich. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitchouse. 
Olive  K.,  hull   133,  steel  yacht  for  C.  F. 
Kettering,    Detroit;    169    L.B.P.;    26    beam; 
12      loaded    draft;     15    knots    speed;     600 
D.W.T.;  1000  I. HP.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Jan. 
15/29;    launched    9/5/29;     delivered     10/- 
15/29. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 
V.  Davis,  New  York;  138'6"  L.B.P.;  18 
beam;  5  loaded  draft;  20  M.P.H.;  150 
D.W.T.:  1400  I. H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
July  15/29;  launch  2/1/30  est.;  deliver 
Apr.  15/30  est. 

Marnell,  hull  137,  steel  yacht  for  M. 
H.  Alworth,  Duluth;  135  L.B.P.;  22  beam; 
6'9"  draff  14  M.P.H.;  175  D.W.T.;  600 
I  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Apr.  15/29:  launch- 
ed Oct.   15/29;  deliver  Nov.   10/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  138.  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  153  LB  P.;  24  beam;  9'6"  load- 
ed   draft;    15    M.P.H.;    450    D.W.T. ;    1000 


I  H.P,  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  139,  steel  yacht  for 
Thos.  M.  Howell,  New  York  City;  160 
L  B  P  :  24'6"  beam:  8  loaded  draft;  17 
M.P.H.;  500  D.W.T.;  1300  I.H.P.  diesel 
eng.;  keel  11/15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  140,  wood  yacht  for  R. 
E  KKiges,  Columbus.  O.,  73  L.B.P.:  14'6" 
beam  4  loaded  draft:  18  M.P.H.  speed;  48 
D  W.T.:  700  HP.  gas  engs.:  keel  10/29/29; 
launch  2/1/30  est.;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  141,  wood  yacht  for 
Earl  Dawson,  Detroit,  Mich.:  75  L.B.P  ; 
14'6"  beam;  4  loaded  draft:  14  M.P.H. 
speed:  50  D.W.T.;  300  H.P.  diesel  engs.; 
keel  11/5/29;  launch  2/1/30  est.;  deliver 
5/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  142,  wood  yacht  for 
owner  not  named:  75  L.B.P.;  14'6"  beam:  4' 
draft:  14  M.P.H  .speed:  50  D.W.T.:  300 
H  P.  diesel  eng.:  keel  11/15/29  est.:  launch 
2/1/30  est,:  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  143,  steel  yacht  for  I. 
Zellerbach,  San  Francisco;  142  L.B.P  :  24'6" 
beam:  9'  draft:  15  M.P.H.  speed;  350 
D.W.T.;  800  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  12/1/ 
29  est.;  launch  5/15/30  est.;  deliver  6/15/30 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  144,  steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
W  Loft,  New  York  City;  118  L.B.P.:  18'6" 
beam:  5'4"  loaded  draft:  18  M.P.H.  speed: 
150  D.W.T.:  900  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
1/15/JO  est.;  launch  6/15/30  est.;  deliver 
7/1/30  est, 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    COMPANY. 
Pittsburg,  Pa„   and  Wilmington,  Del. 
Hulls     910-913     inc.,     four     steel     grain 
barges  for  Western   Stevedoring  Co.,   130x 
30x1 6'6". 

Hull  916,  steel  hull  floating  grain  eleva- 
tor  for  Western   Stevedoring  Co. 

Hulls   826-829   inch,   4   dump  scows  for 
Geo.   H.  Breymann  iB  Bros.;    1500  cu.  yd.  ' 
capacity:  2  delivered. 

Hulls  886-892  inch,  7  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Arundel  Corp.;  130x34x9 
ft.;  5  delivered. 

Hulls  917-922  inch,  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  stock:  130x30x7'6". 

Hulls  923-928  inch,  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  stock:  100  x  26  x  8'6". 

Hull  929,  ladder  type  sand  and  gravel 
dredge  for  stock. 

Hulls  930-949  inch  20  steel  hopper  coal 
barges  for  Davison  Coke  and  Iron  Co.; 
175x26x11  ft;  2  delivered. 

Hulls  960-961,  two  200-ft.  steel,  twin 
tunnel,  steam  towboats  for  Standard  Unit 
Nav.  Co. 

Hulls   962-963.   two   8-car  steel   carfloats 
for  Reading  Co  .  Philadelphia:  200x34x9  ft. 
FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    K    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent.  R.  S.  Page 
Hull  111,  steel  welded  barge  for  O'Brien 
Bros.-    120   X    36   ft;    1200     D.W.T.:     keel 
7/26/29:    launched      10/11/29;      delivered 
10/19/29. 

Hull  112.  barge  for  Veneiuela  Gulf  Oil 
Co  ;  SO  X  24  X  6  ft.:  keel  9/11/29;  launched 
10/10/29;  delivered  10/11/29. 

Not  named,  hull  113,  steam  tanker  for 
Standard    Shipping    Co.,     New    York:     525 


WM.  CORNFOOT.  Prt 


GEO.  RODGERS,  Sec'y-Treai. 


and    Stationary   Boiler,    and    Ship    Repairing   a    Special"rl!°Hydraulic  Pipe..  Stack,.  Tank,,  and  All  Kind,  of  Sheet  Iron  Erectlne 

Office  and    Work.;   Lewi,   and    Loring   Street..  —Phone  Walnut  7667.  PORTLAND.  OREGON 
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LB  P.-  74  beam:  :8'6"  loaded  draft:  10.5 
knots  loaded  speed:  18,000  D.W.T.;  tur- 
bine propulsion:  H.P.  water-tube  boilers. 
Not  named,  hull  1 14,  sister  to  above. 
Hull  115,  welded  oil  barge  lor  Oil  Trans- 
fer Corp.,  New  York:  175  long,  36  beam; 
lino  D.W.T, 

Hull  116,  same  as  above. 
Hull   117,  oil  barge  for  United  Petroleum 
Transport  Co.:   160  long:  2S  beam, 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 

River  Rouge.  Michigan 

Not    named,    hull    274,      steamship      for 

Pittsburgh    Steamship    Co,;    580   L.B.P.    60 

beam:   19  loaded  draft;   12  mi.  speed;   12,- 

000   D.W.T.:  T.   E.   engines,   2250  I.H.P.; 

3    Scotch    boilers    14'    I.D.    x    12'   long:   keel 

9/15/29:     launch      l/l(l,'J0       est,;      deliver 

4/15/30  est. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   8:   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H,  Dickey, 

Hull    167S,   track  barge   for  YourtclRob- 

erts   Sand   Co,,   Chester,   111.;    195x30x6'6"; 

keel  Aug.  2Q/29:  launched  Oct.  23/29. 

Hull  1673,  combination  cargo  and  oil 
barge  for  Amer.  Barge  Line  Co  ,  Louiivillc, 
Ky.:  150x35x11  ft.:  keel  5/10/29:  launched 
9/10/29:  delivered  Oct.  5,'29. 

Hull  1674,  sister  to  above;  keel  6/5/29 
launched  9/28/29:  delivered  Oct.  18/29. 

Hull  1675,  sister  to  above;  keel  9/13/29 
launch  Nov.  20/29  est. 

Hull  1676,  sister  to  above:  keel  10/3/29 
launch  Dec.  5/29  est. 

Hull  1678,  steam  towboat  for  Vesta  Coal 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;  139'6"  L.B.P.;  34'  beam; 
TAYz"  depth  molded;  comp.  condensing 
eng.;  1  42"  dia.  water-tube  boiler;  Foster- 
Wheeler  Nelis  steam  generator, 
Hull  1679,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  1680,  steam  towboat  for 
Dixie  Sand  Esf  Gravel  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.:  123  L.B.P. :  28'6"  beam;  5'2"  depth; 
straight  high  pressure  steam  eng,:  4  fire- 
tube  boilers,  40"  x  26'. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 
City    of    Saginaw,    hull     246,    car    ferry 
for  Pere  Marquette  Rail;  Co.;  368  L.B.P.  57 
beam;   17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines: 3600  I. H.P.  each:  4  Babcock  d  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;   keel  Mar.  4/29;  launch 
Aug.  6/29  est. 

City  of  Flint,  hull  247,  car  ferry,  sister  to 
above;    keel   May    1/29. 

Reality,  hull  248,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  78  long:  15  beam;  8'9"  depth; 
6'  draft;  150  HP.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  eng.; 
keel  June  12/29;  launch  Aug.  3/29  est. 

Hull  251,  derrick  barge  for  T.  L,  Dur- 
ocher.  Detour,  Mich. 

Hull  25  2,  same  as  above. 


MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 

One  steel  hull  for  New  York  State  Canal 
Comm.;  106x30x7  ft.;  keel  laid. 

Five  steel  barges  for  N.Y.  State  Canal 
Comm,:  75  x  25  x  5'6":  4  kec's  laid;  3 
launched  and  delivered. 

One  hopper  barge  for  Parsons  &  Rader 
Transp.  Co,   100  x  24  x  6'6";  keel  laid. 

One   mooring  barge   for  Couger-Korsrao 
Const.  Co.:  200x15x4  ft.:  keel  laid. 
MIDLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LTD. 
Midland.   Ontario 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  McLaughlin. 
Stadacona,    hull    24,    bulk    freighter    for 
Canada    Steamship    Lines,    Ltd..    Montreal; 
582  L.B.P,;  60  beam:   20  loaded  draft;   11 
knots   speed;    12,000    D.W.T,;   T,E,    engs,; 
2800  LH.P,;  3   Scotch  boilers;  15'3"  dia  x 
\l'b"  Ig.:  keel  Apr.  17/29:  launched  9/26/ 
29.  delivered  T;  ,'12/29  :st. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville.   Tenn. 
Purchasing   Agent.    R.    L.    Baldwin. 
Hull    200,    towboat,    owner    not    named; 
56xl4x5'6";  keel  July  15/29; 

Hulls   201-4   inc.,   four   deck  barges    for 
stock:    130x32x8   ft.;  keels  laid   6/24,   7/1, 
7/6,  7/12;  launched  7/24,  7/25,  8/6,  8/7. 
Hull  205,  dry-dock:  48x24x5  ft. 
Hulls    206-207,    two    deck    barges;    120x 
30x7  ft. 

Hull?  208-209.  two  deck  barges;  lOOx 
24x5  ft. 

Hull  210,  dredge;  134'6"x30x8  ft. 
Hulls    211-212.    two    deck    barges:    130x 
32x8  ft. 

Hull  213,  dredge;  150x36x6  ft, 
Hull   214,  dry-dock:  48x24x5  ft. 
Hulls    215-220    inch,     six     deck     bargee; 
133x29x71/2*. 

NEWPORT   NEWS  SHIPBUILDING   Sc 

DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing    Agent:    Jas.     Plummer,     23J 

Broadway,  New  York  Ciry. 

Houston,  hull  323,  hght  cruiser  CL.30 
for  United  States  Navy,  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement: keel  May  1/28;  launched  Sept, 
7/29;  deliver  June   13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  deliver  Mar. 
13/31  est. 

Pennsylvania,  hull  329,  18  ■  knot  express 
passenger  liner  for  Panama  Pacific  Line; 
613'3"  L.O.A.;  80'  beam;  52'  depth;  two 
turbine-driven  electric  motors;  8  Babcock  6^ 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers;  keel  Oct.  15/28; 
launched  lulv  10/29:  delivered  10/10/29. 
Morro  Castle,  hull  337,  passeng-r  liner  for 
A.G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16.000 
S.FI.P.:  20  knots  speed;  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel  July  25/29. 

Not    named,    hull    338,    sister   to    above; 
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WALTER  KIDDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 
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San   Pedro,    Calif. 
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keel  July  8/29. 

Not  named,  hull  339.  passenger  and 
freight  hner  for  Dollar  Steamship  Co..  San 
Francisco;  653  L.O.A.:  81  beam:  52  depth: 
turbo-electric  drive:  20  knots  speed;  dcUver 
Oct./31  est. 

Not  named,  hull  340.  sister  to  above:  de- 
liver 2/32  est. 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 
Salt  Lake  City,  light   cruiser  for   United 
States    Navy;     10.000     tons     displacement; 
launched  Jan.  23/29;  deliver  July  9/29  est. 
Chester,  light  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States    Navy.     10.000    tons    displacement: 
keel  Mar.   7/28;  launched   7/3/29;   deliver 
June  13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  huU  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  S  Co.,  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37  5 
depth:  General  Electric  turbo-electnc  ma- 
chinery; keel  Feb.  4/29;  launch  Nov./29 
est  •  deliver  Apr./30  est. 

Hull  393.  carfloat  for  Erie  R.R.:  366  x  38 
xlO'5"-  keel  June  26/29;  launch  10/10/29 
c=t  •  deliver  10/21/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  394,  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp., 
ii^  York;  450it6r6"x42'3";  keel  12/1/29 

"  Not  named;  hull  395.  sister  to  above;  keel 
12/1/29  est.  . 

Not  named,  hull  396.  sister  to  above; 
keel   10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  397,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/1/30  est  .  . 

Not  named,  hull  399.  hght  cruiser  No. 
35  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement. 

Hull  400,  barge  for  Hercules  Cement 
Corp.:  200i37x9'6";  keel  11/29  est.;  launch 
and  dehvcr  2,  1/30  est. 

THE  PUSEY  SC  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Bradford. 

Nakhoda,     hull     1040.    yacht    for    Fred 


Special 
ArmatureMetal 

Special 
Diesel  Metal 
for  Bearings 

Zinc  Plates 
for  Boilers 

Galvanizing  and 
Sherardizing 

JOHN  HNN 
METAL  WORKS 

372-398  Second  Street 

San  Francisco 
304-306  East  3rd  Street 

Los  Angeles 

1934  Railroad  Avenue 

Seattle 


J  Fisher.  Detroit;  236  L.O.A.;  34  beam; 
19  depth-  12'6"  draft:  2  1100  H.P  dicsel 
engs-  keel  Feb.  12/29;  launched  8/20/29; 
deliver  11/15/29  est. 

Rene,  hull  1041,  yacht  for  Alfred 
P  Sloan  Jr  New  York;  same  as  above; 
keel  Feb.'  12/29;  launched  9/19/29:  dehver 
12/1/29  est. 

Cambriona,  huU  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named-  same  as  above;  keel  Mar.  12/29; 
launched   10/7/29;  deliver  12/29  est, 

Lotusland,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  6?  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York:  168'9"  long.  28'  beam:  two  500- 
B  HP.  diesel  cng.;  keel  June  13/29:  launch 
10/15/29  est.  ,       r      T-. 

Not  named,  hull  1044,  oil  tanker  for  Tide 
Water  Oil  Co.:  255  L.B.P.;  44  beam;  15  6 
loaded  draft:  1250  I, HP.  diesel-electric  pro- 
pulsion; keel  Oct.   19  29. 

Not  named,  hull  1045.  twin  screw  dicsel 
yacht  for  R,  R-  M,  Carpenter,  Wilmington, 
Del.:  130  L.OA.;  21  beam:  6  loaded  draft; 
2  Winton  400H  P.  diesels. 

THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant.  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Office,  Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Hydrographer,  hull  3.  steel  diesel-electric 
survey   boat   for   U.S.    Coast   and   Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L.OA.: 
143'    L.B.P.:    3r6"    molded     beam;     18  2 
minimum    depth    to   top    of    main    deck  _  at 
side-  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10  6 
mean  draft:  9'6"  draft,  forward:  1  r6"  draft, 
aft;  2'  drag;  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel' engines-   Westinghouse    generators    and 
auxiliaries-  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelling  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.  18/28. 

Ciry    of    Norfolk,    hull    4,    diesel-electnc 
ferryboat  for  Norfolk  County  Ferries.  Ports- 
mouth,  Va.:   173'  L  O.A.;   146'  L.B.P.:   57 
beam     over-all:      37'     beam     of     hull     at 
deck:  14'  molded  depth:  8'6"  draft:  two  400 
B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  two  General 
Electric   270-kilow:in    generators:    one   Gen- 
eral-Electric propeUing  motor  of  650  H.P., 
keel  Feb.    1/29:   launch   July    30/29   est. 
SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collisnn. 
Argos.     hull      265,     steel      hull,     steam 
driven,  patrol  vessel  for  Supervisors  of  New 
York    Harbor.    39   Whitehall    Street.    New 
York:     114    L.B.P.:     121'51/2"    L.O.A.:    24 
molded   beam:    10'l'/2"   mean   draft;  T.   E. 
engs  -  Babcock  &  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers:  keel 
Apr.  "6/29:   launched   9/5/29:    deliver    12/ 
10/20/29  est.  ,   ,_    „   r    ■  u 

Not  named,  hull  266,  steel  hull  freight 
and  passenger  tug  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic Health.  Boston:  91  L.O.A.;  20  molded 
beam:  9  draft:  350  H.P.  Standard  diese! 
eng.;  keel  10/15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  267,  steel  bull  dicsel 
tugboat  for  Oil  Transfer  Co.,  17  Battery 
Place.  New  York;  95  L.O.A.;  22  beam; 
10'6"  loaded  draft;  eng.  not  decided;  keel 
11/10/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  268.  steel  hull  diesel  tug- 
boat for  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co..  New 
York:  57  L  O.A.:  14'4"  beam;  5'6"  loaded 
draft:  120  HP.  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  cng,; 
keel  11 /in '29  e?t. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 

Chester,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent;  H.  W.  Scott. 
City  of  New  York,  hull  116.  passenger 
and  freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc..  New  York;  450  L.B.P.; 
61'6"  beam;  26'  loaded  draft;  13  knots 
speed-  9350  D.W.T.:  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
enes.  keel  Mar.  14/29:  launched  10/19/29; 
deliver  Nov.   1  5/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  120,  single-screw,  diesel 
tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;   13,400 


DWT     keel  6/5/29.  launch  11/30/29  est.; 
deliver  11/30/29  est. 

No  name,  hull   122,  sister  to  above;  keel 
9/12/29;  launch  2/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  123,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  124,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  125,  single  screw,  steel, 
diesel-electric  tanker  for  Tide  Water-Asso- 
ciated Transport.  Corp.,  New  York;  13,450 
D.W.T. 

Not  named,  hull  126,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  127,  single  screw  diesel 
oil  tanker  for  Standard  Transp.  Co.;  480  x 
65'9"  X   37';  keel  4/1/30  est.;  launch   10/ 
15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  128,  sister  to  above;  keel 
5/1/30  est.:  launch    11/15/30   est. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Purchasing  Agent.  Otto  Hall. 
Not  named,  hull   182,  fire  boat  for  City 
of  Detroit;  125  L.B.P.;  29  beam;  10  loaded 
draft;    14   mi.   speed;      comp.      engs.;     950 
I.H.P.;  2  B.  6P  W.  boilers;  deliver  Aug./29 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rly.  Co. 

UNFIED  DRY  DOCKS.  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Socony   23,   hull    790,   tug   for   Standard 
Transp    Co.,   New  York:   91'6"x22'xl0'9"; 
12  loaded  speed:  comp.  cng.  500  I.H.P..  1 
Scotch  boiler:   12'6"xll';  keel  June  29/29; 
launched  9/19/29:  deUvered  10/30/29. 

Socony  27,  hull  791.  tug,  sister  to  above; 
keel  June  29/29:  launched  10/10/29;  de- 
liver 11/12/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  792,  tug  for  Henry  Du- 
bois Sons  Co.;  128  L.O.A.;  27  beam:  14 
depth:  12  mi.  speed:  TE  engs.  800  I.H.P.;  1 
Scotch  boiler   16'xU'6". 

Not  named,  hull  793.  tug  for  Baltimore 
fc^  Ohio  R.R,  Co.  118'6"  L.O.A.;  25  beam; 
13'6"  depth;  12  miles  loaded  speed;  comp. 
steam  eng  850  I.H.P.;  1  Scotch  boiler  15 
X  12  ft. 

Not  named,  hull  794,  sister  to  above. 
Mnt  named,  hull  795.  ferryboat  for  City 
of  New  York:  267  L.O.A.:  66  beam;  13'9" 
loaded  draft;  12  knots  speed;  dbl.  comp.  eng. 
4000  I.H.P.:  4  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/15/29 
est     deliver  10/30  est. 

Not    named,   hull    796.   lighter  for  New 
Y,.rk  Central  RR.  Co.:   122  x   32'6";   540 
l.H  P.  diesel  cng. 
THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent;  E.  T.  Jones. 
Not   named,   hull    82.   single   screw   steel 
diesel  tug   for  U.S.  Engineers  Office,  Wil- 
mington. N.C.:  65'6"  X  17'  x  TlYz";  keel 
Oct.  29/29. 

Not  named,  hull  83.  turbo-electric,  twin- 
screw,  tunnel  towboat  for  Mississippi  Valley 
Barge  Line  Co..  St.  Louis:  200x40xl0'6". 
Not  named,  hull  84,  sister  above. 

Repairs 

CHARLESTON  DRYDOCK  a: 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

General  repairs:  s.s.  Fluor  Spar.  Scraped 
and  painted:  s.s.  Cibao.  Overhauled;  snag- 
hoat  Wateree, 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

General  voyage  repairs:  tanker  Keekoskee. 
Blowdown  new  deck:  tanker  Topilla.  Dry- 
dock:  Union  Oil  fuel  barge,  Richfield  fuel 
oil  barge.  Install  C.O.„  system;  yacht  Mal- 
ibu.  Engine  repairs:  yacht  Hilda. 
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Ptailadelpliia  Cordage  liWorks 


L<S)<S)fe  S<S)if  the 
BLUE  AND  YELLOW  TKADE  MAEK 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

B09T0W    ^Kl    LOCICPOK^T 

BLOCK   COMPANTY'S 

STAR  BRAND 

Mariae,    Contractors    and    ^VTaclit    Blocks 


^ 


MAVISIPE 


Seagoing   Steel   Wrecking  and 

Salvage  Barges. 

Complete  Salvage  Equipment 

Lifting  Capacity  up  to 

100  Tons. 

Submarine  Diving. 

Ship  Chandlers. 

Riggers  and  Sail  Makers. 


COMFAMY 


Agents   for: 

American  Steel  SC  Wire  Co. 

Stratford's  Best   Oakum. 

Albcrton  Cotton  Duck. 

Jeffrey^s   Marine  Glues. 

SPEOAUSTS.  YACHT  SAILS  AND  YACHT  wilcox-Crittenden  Hardware. 


National  Marine  Lamps. 


RIGGING 

COMPLETE   SPECIALTY   STOCK   OF   YACHT 

AND  MOTORBOAT  SUPPLIES 

Se  Stenart  Street  •  ^am  Framcisco  •  Oavenport  3643 
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For  the  New  "ANADIR"  J.  M.  Martinac,  designer,  specified 


NATI^AL 

^ATTEIVIES 

Because  of  Their 

Greater  Dependability  and  Economy 

Manufactured  by 

NATIONAL  BATTERY  CO. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCHES: 

Los  Anpeles  Oakland  Portland  Seattle 


Who  Did  What 
...and  How 

The  steamer  "Tyndareus"  recent- 
ly visited  Seattle  and  while  in  port 
there  she  was  filled  with  Shell  Mar- 
ine Lubricants  before  sailing  to  the 
Orient.  This  vessel  is  operated  in 
the  Blue  Funnel  Line  Service  and 
registered  in  the  name  of  Dodwel! 
&  Company. 

The  Chief  Engineer,  G.  B.  Cros- 
ley.  and  Captain  R.  \V.  Findlay  had 
a  great  deal  of  praise  for  the  fine 


riu  I'orthml  Shell  inslallatton  is  on  llu  south  shore  0/  the  Hillti- 
mille  River  conveniently  located  for  all  craft  that  call  at  tins  fort. 


performance  of  Shell  Oils  in  the 
lubrication  of  this  vessel.  They 
added  that  courtesy  and  service 
were  found  at  all  Shell  installations 
all  over  the  world. 

There  are  four  other  vessels  op- 
erated in  this  service  to  the  Orient, 
and  they,  like  the  "Tyndareus,"  use 
Shell  Marine  Lubricants  exclu- 
sively. 


The  Motorship  "Willmoto."  pic- 
tured here  is  owned  by  the  Commer- 
cial Steamship  Co.  of  New  York. 
The  "Willmoto"  is  powered  by  a 
Burmeister  &  Wain  four  cycle  sin- 
gle acting  diesel  engine  with  a  to- 
tal horsepower  of  2300  maximum. 

The  Chief  Engineer,  J.  A.  Hunter, 
has  been  on  this  ship  for  quite  some 


time,  and  he  .states  that  the  engines 
have  performed  very  satisfactorily. 
The  "Willmoto,"  like  many  other 
motor  vessels,  uses  Shell  Diesel  En- 
gine Lubricating  Oil  with  great 
•satisfaction  to  Engine  and  Operat- 
ing Departments.  A  supply  of  Shell 
oil  was  taken  on  board  while  in  San 
Pedro. 


Shell  at  Portland,  Oregon 


,//  this  fnrlltmil  site  Shell  has  just  coiii- 
fileted  a  pier  to  mpfily  all  ships  that  call. 
uith  pontoon  mooring  facilities  for  small 
craft.  I'ipe  lines  extend  2,000  feet  from 
storage  tanks  ashore  to  the  b50-fool  tiicr 
in  a  32-l'iot  hasin.  neu'ly  dredr/ed.  Then 
liill  he  continual  pressure  on  metered 
lines  for  control  at  the  iiharf  of  the  six 
outlets. 

Equipment  tiill  include  one  ten-inch 
line  for  gasoline,  tno  ten-inch  lines  for 
fuel  oil,  one  four-inch  line  each  for  diesel 
oil,  engine  distillate  and  kerosene. 


Edited  by  Jerry  Seanlon 


James  King  Steele,  publicity  di- 
rector for  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 
sha,  is  receiving  many  congratula- 
tions on  the  manner  in  which  he 
handled  the  various  functions  her- 
alding the  advent  of  the  new  motor 
liner  Asama  Maru  in  transpacific 
service  and  on  the  very  unique  and 
effective  publicity  material  that  he 
initiated  for  the  use  of  the  passen- 
ger department  in  selling  accommo- 
dations on  that  vessel. 

In  place  of  the  usual  passenger 
accommodation  plan  folder,  Steele 
brought  out  an  airplane  view  of  the 
vessel  arranged  in  a  folder  so  that 
the  picture  of  the  ship  opens  along 
the  waterline.  The  raising  of  the 
upper  leaf  with  the  boat  deck  dis- 
closes a  view  in  perspective  of  all 
the  public  rooms  and  promenades  on 
A  deck.  Raising  this  leaf  discloses 
B  Deck,  and  so  on.  The  E  Deck  level 
opens  in  the  opposite  direction,  dis- 
closing complete  orthodox  passen- 
ger accommodation  deck  arrange- 
ment plans  for  the  whole  ship. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  very  original 
and  pleasing  bit  of  printcraft,  and 
we  are  sure  it  will  prove  a  very 
efficient  salesman  for  the  many  de- 
lightful features  of  sea  travel 
offered  by  this  ship  and  this  line. 


Edward  T.  Ford,  vice-president  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  in  charge  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  affairs,  and  president  of 
the  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  recently  re- 
turned home  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, where  he  worked  with  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  committee  on  mail 
contracts  and  shipbuilding  loan 
funds,  and  the  company  is  in  hopes 
of  receiving  some  mail  contracts  in 
the  near  future. 

On  his  return  to  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  Ford  announced  several  impor- 
tant changes  in  executive  positions. 
Daulton  Mann  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  Panama  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Grace  Lines. 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  Daulton  Mann  is  one  of  the 
youngest  shipping  executives  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  born  and 
reared  in  San  Francisco  and  joined 
the  staff  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  as 


junior  clerk  in  1912.  He  was  assis- 
tant manager  of  the  old  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  when 
the  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  1925  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  manager. 

C.  C.  Mallory,  formerly  assistant 
to  the  manager  of  the  Panama  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  has  been  pro- 


moted to  the  position  of  genei-al 
manager  of  the  company  with  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Mal- 
lory joined  the  old  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  in  1921  after 
having  been  with  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Both  appointments  became  effec- 
tive December  1. 

Another  appointment  of  import- 
ance, announced  by  Daulton  Mann, 
is  that  of  Captain  Andreas  C.  Paul- 
sen, well  known  Pacific  Coast  mas- 
ter, to  the  position  of  port  captain 
of  the  Panama  Mail  line  and  the 
Grace  Lines,  Inc.,  in  New  York. 
Captain  Paulsen  was  formerly  mas- 
ter of  the  intercoastal  liners  Guate- 
mala and  Colombia. 

Captain  John  Percival  is  now  in 
command  of  the  Guatemala,  reliev- 
ing Captain  Paulsen. 


A  San  Francisco  shipping  leader 
and  business  pioneer  passed  awa.v 
in  London  on  November  8,  with  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Balfour,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Co. 

Robert  Balfour  was  85  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  News  of 
his  passing  was  received  in  San 
Francisco  by  G.  H.  G.  Williamson. 
Sir  Robert  is  survived  by  his  wid- 
ow, Lady  Balfour. 

Sir  Robert  was  a  familiar  figure 
on  the  floor  of  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change every  time  he  visited  San 
Francisco  from  his  home  in  London, 
which  was  frequently.  Sir  Robert 
had  retired  in  1926.  but  he  kept  in 
close  contact  with  his  various  ac- 
tivities. 

In  1869,  Balfour  founded  in  San 
Francisco  the  shipping  firm  which 
bears  his  name.  He  was  a  i-esident 
of  San  Francisco  from  1869  until 
1893,  when  he  returned  to  England 
to  make  his  residence.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Pacific 
Union  Club. 


A.    Brodlinger.    guarantee    engineer 
.-^sama  Maru  for  Suhcr  Bros,  of  Wii 
Switzerland. 


Joseph  Fitzgerald,  well-known  in 
Pacific  Coast  marine  engineering 
circles,  is  now  chief  engineer 
aboard  the  Panama  Mail  liner  Gua- 
temala. He  succeeded  William  W. 
Stirling,  who  has  been  ordered 
shoreside  awaiting  another  appoint- 
ment. 
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When  Santa  Claus  Crosses  the  Equator 


OAKLAND 
LOS  ANGELES 


McCorxnr-''" 


...  the  old  gentleman  sheds  his  fur  coat 
and  doffs  his  Panama  hat  —  but  he's  all 
smiles.  For  Christmas  is  his  season  all 
around  the  world — whether  under  North' 
em  Lights  or  Southern  Cross.  Each  year 
he  crosses  the  Equator  on  the  modern  U.S. 
Mail  steamships  of  the  PacificArgentine- 
Brazil  fleet  of  the  McCormick  Steamship 
Company.  They  are  laden  with  West 
Coast  fruits  and  produce  for  his  friends  in 
South  America.  He  always  uses  McCor- 
mick lines  because  he  knows  that  folks  in 
South  America  are  hke  folks  everywhere 
else.  They  expect  Santa  Claus  to  keep  his 
appointments  each  year  on  the  dot. 

Eliminate  Worry— Ship  via  McCormick^ 


Steamship  Company 


TACOMA 


PORTLAND 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


COAST  TO  COAST   SERVICE 
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PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 

Clocklike  regularity  and  frequent  sailings  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  eight  modern  vessels 
provide  shippers  with  an  unsurpassed  service  between  San  Francisco.  Havana  and  New 
York  and  a  convenient  addirional  local  service  to  Mexico.  Central  America.  Panama  and 
Colombia.  Despatch  and  efficiency  have  won  for  the  Panama  Mail  undisputed  leadership 
in  freight  and  passenger  tiansportation  in  intetcoastal  service. 
Eastboand 
Ship  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  New  York 

•S.S.Guatemala Lv.     Dec.      ■!  Lv.  Dec.      7 Ar.     Jan.      4 

•S.S.  El  Salvador. _ Lv.     Dec.    l^  Lv.  Dec.  21 Ar.     Jan.     1.5 

tS.S.  Corinto Lv.     Dec.   26  Lv    Dec.  28 _ -.  . 

•S.S.Colombia —  Lv.     Jan.      4  Lv.  Jan.  6.. Ar.     Feb.      3 

•S.S.Ecuador Lv.     Jan.     16  Lv.  Jan.  18 Ar.     Feb.    ll 

Westbonnd 

Ship  New  York  Cristobal  San  Francisco 

•S.S.  El  Salvador -Lv.     Nov.  14  Lv.  Nov.  26 Ar.     Dec.   12 

JtM.S.  City  of  San  Francisco-  Lv.  Nov.  JO Ar.     Dec.  21 

•S.S.Colombia Lv.     Nov.  28  !-"•  Dec.  9 Ar.     Dec.  26 

•S.S.Ecuador....- -Lv.     Dec.    12  Lv.  Dec.  24 Ar.      -Jan-     10 

•S.S.  Vcnezuel., - Lv.     Dec.   28  Lv.  Jan.  8 Ar.     Jan.    25 

tPorts  of  call — Mazatlan.  ManzaniUo.  Champerico.  San  Jose  de  Guaten^ala,  Acajutla. 
La  Libertad.  La  Union.  Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Puntarenas.  Balboa  and 
Cristobal.  JRefrigerator  Space.  „,         ,„  ,a.,tti.j 

•Pons  of  call— Mazallan.  Champerico.  San  Jose  de  G^alemala.  Acajutla.  La  Libertad. 
Corinto.  Balboa.  Cristobal.  Puerto  Colombia.  Cartagena.  Havana  (Eastbound  only), 
and   New  York.  /  t.       l    a  j         t? 

Thiough  Bills  of  Lading  to  east  and  west  coast  pons  of  South  Ameiica  and  to  European 
ports  via  New  York.  _ 

PANAMA  MAIL 

St  cam  ship  Company 


£ian  Francisco 
2  Pine  Street 
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548  S.  Spring  St. 


New  YorH 
10  Hanover  Square 
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F.  C.  Patterson,  formerly  with  the 
North  Bank  dock  at  Portland,  has 
been  named  commercial  agent  for 
the  Portland  organization  of  the 
Nelson  Line. 

J.  S.  Byrom  has  been  named  suc- 
cessor to  W.  H.  Rowlands,  who  re- 
tired as  port  steward  of  the  British 
Columbia  Coast  Service  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway. 

Rowlands  started  his  sea  experi- 
ence in  1877  in  the  steward's  de- 
partment of  the  White  Star  Line.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  1907,  and  joined 
the  service  of  the  C.P.R.  on  this 
coast.  He  has  been  port  steward  of 
the  British  Columbia  services  of  the 
C.P.R.  since  1911,  and  is  known  to 
thousands  of  seafaring  men  and 
travelers. 


It  was  erroneously  reported  in 
these  columns  of  the  November  is- 
sue that  E.  C.  C.  Wellesley.  San 
Francisco  district  freight  agent  for 
the  Nelson  Steamship  Company,  had 
severed  connections  with  the  com- 
pany. . 

Mr.  Wellesley  is  still  actively 
identified  with  the  Nelson  Company, 
and  Pacific  Marine  Review  extends 
its  apologies  for  publishing  his  re- 
tirement. 


Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  ad- 
vices report  that  compulsory  pool- 
ing of  pilotage  dues,  pensions,  and 
collection  of  pilotage  dues  through 
the  pilotage  superintendent  alone 
are  now  law  on  the  British  Columbia 
coast  with  the  exception  of  the  Fra- 
ser  River. 

All  the  pilotage  business  of  the 
British  Columbia  pilots  with  the 
exception  of  Fraser  River  will  in 
future  be  handled  through  Captain 
F.  T.  Saunders,  superintendent  of 
pilotage  at  Vancouver,  or  through 
his  assistants  at  Victoria  or  Prince 
Rupert. 

Announcement  was  also  made 
that  W.  J.  Anderson,  formerly  with 
the  Federal  Pilots  of  British  Colum- 
bia, had  been  appointed  assistant  to 
Captain  Saunders. 

The  sum  of  $2.5,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  government  to  im- 
prove the  floating  eciuipment  of  the 
British  Columbia  pilots,  this  expen- 
diture to  be  repaid  by  the  pilots 
over  a  period  of  10  years,  the  ad- 
vices stated. 


Edward  H.  Maggard.  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific-Golden 
Gate  Ferries,  Ltd. 

the    Quaker    Line    fleet    has    been 
changed  to  the  San  Marcos. 

New  York  advices  state  that  the 
United  States  Lines  will  transfer 
its  German  terminus  from  Bremen 
to  Hamburg  on  December  12.  In 
charge  of  the  terminus  is  Captain 
Thomas  Blau,  well  known  in  Paci- 
fic Shipping  circles,  who  was  form- 
erly in  command  of  transpaci- 
fic and  intercoastal  passenger  lin- 
ers for  the  old  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company. 

One  of  the  most  popular  maritime 
executives  on  the  Pacific   Coast  is 


The  former  Shipping  Board 
freighter  Oriole,  now  owned  by  the 
States  Steamship  Company  of  Port- 
land has  been  renamed  the  San  Ber- 
nardino. The  name  of  the  Myrtle  of 


Edward  H.  Maggard,  who,  on  May 
1,  1929,  was  elected  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific-Golden  Gate  Ferries, 
Ltd.,  when  the  company  was  organ- 
ized. 

Mr.  Maggard's  quiet  executive- 
ness,  coupled  with  his  keen  under- 
standing, has  endeared  him  to  all 
employees.  One  of  Mr.  Maggard's 
first  acts  after  assuming  his  posi- 
tion was  the  institution  of  annual 
transportation  for  themselves  and 
families  of  all  employes  who  have 
been  five  years  or  more  with  this 
company  and  its  predecessors.  The 
privilege  is  granted  to  all  those 
who  were  either  employed  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  or  the  Monticello  Steam- 
ship Company. 


E.  Grant  McMicken.  long  and  favorably 
known  as  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  has  recently 
resigned  to  assmne  a  new  position  as  vice- 
president  and  general  passenger  traffic  mana- 
ger of  the  United  States  Lines  at  New  York. 


Guy  E.  Buck,  freight  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  is  expected  to  return  the 
middle  of  this  month  from  a  sixty- 
day  trip  to  Mexico  and  parts  of 
Central  America. 


Harry  Perkins,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  offices  of 
the  United  States  Lines,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  passenger  depart- 
ment of  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company  in  a  traveling  capacity. 


S.  P.  Trood,  advertising  manager 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany, has  returned  home  from  a 
tour  to  Hawaii. 


The  Longshoremen  of  Los  Ange- 
les Harbor  boast  the  only  football 
team  of  pier  workers  in  the  United 
States.  They  play  the  regulation  col- 
lege game,  have  uniforms,  and  prac- 
tice one  day  each  week.  They  have 
defeated  the  best  teams  put  forth 
by  the  United  States  Pacific  Fleet, 
and  their  prowess  has  been  such 
that  they  draw  attendances  from 
15,000  to  20,000  at  each  game. 


Announcement  was  made  by  Cap- 
tain Stanley  E.  Allen,  secretary, 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Propeller    Club    of    San    Francisco 

have  decided  to  increase  the  initia- 
tion fee,  commencing  the  first  of 
the  year.  At  present  the  fee  is  ten 
dollars. 

The  Propeller  Club,  a  little  more 
than  six  months  in  existence,  is  the 
largest  maritime  organization  in  the 
West,  boasting  more  than  4.50  mem- 
bers connected  with  maritime  ac- 
tivities afloat  and  ashore.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  organization  to  secure  a 
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clubhouse  during  1930.  On  Saturday 
night,  December  14,  the  Propeller 
Club  will  stage  a  banquet  and  en- 
tertainment in  the  Hotel  Whitcomb, 
the  last  fete  of  1929.  Those  in 
charge  of  reservations  are:  Fred 
Cordes,  of  Cordes  Brothers,  chair- 
man; Thomas  Foster,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation;  and  Jos- 
eph Hollings,  Charles  Nelson  Com- 
pany. 

Dinner  committee:  John  Dodds, 
General  Electric  Company,  chair- 
man; Fletcher  Munson,  General  En- 
gineering and  Drydock  Company; 
Jack  O'Hare,  Marine  Electric  Com- 
pany ;  and  Kenneth  In,?raham.  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company. 

Decorations  committee:  J.  F. 
McConkey,  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany, chairman ;  Jerome  Lalor, 
Charles  Cory  &  Son,  Inc.;  and 
Harold  Bolton,  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Entertainment  committee:  Karl 
Eber,  chairman;  Oroville  Davis  and 
Herbert  (Bert)  Anderson. 

Organization  of  a  Glee  Club,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Propeller 
Club  is  now  under  way  under  the 
direction  of  Carl  Lane  of  C.  V.Lane, 
Inc.,  as  chairman;  Tom  Short,  mar- 
ine superintendent  of  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association;  and  Julian 
Thiealle,  of  the  Robert  Dollar  Com- 
pany. 

On  the  night  of  the  banquet, 
Ralph  Myers,  of  Hobbs,  Wall  Com- 
pany, will  present  a  silver  cup  from 
the  Propeller  Club  to  the  winning 
team  of  Sea  Scouts  from  five  San 
Francisco  High  Schools  participat- 
ing in  a  series  of  rowing  races  on 
San  Francisco  Bay. 


federal  government  should  with- 
draw its  allocation  of  $7,000,- 
000  for  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  breakwater  ex- 
tension due  to  the  failure  of  the 
cities  of  Long  Beach  and  Los  An- 
geles to  carry  out  the  provisions 
attached  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
money.  The  provisions  included  the 
formation  of  a  port  district  and  the 
unification  of  the  two  ports  and  the 
building  of  a  belt  line  railroad. 


Eskil  Berg,  consulting  engineer  for  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  is  here  shown  balanc- 
ing a  nickel  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  main 
bearing  cap  screws  of  the  propulsion  motors 
of  the  steamship  Pennsylvania  to  prove  the 
absence  of  vibration. 

plane  transportation  for  the  return 
to  their  berths. 


I  George  F.  Nicholson,  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  engineer,  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington representing  the  Harbor 
Commission,  before  the  hearing 
conducted  by  the  board  of  Army 
Engineers  on  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  Los  Angeles  breakwater. 

The  hearing  opened  on  November 
26  and  is  to  determine  whether  the 


Joseph  A.  Lunny,  operating  man- 
ager for  the  McCormick  Steamship 
Company,  is  expected  back  from 
Philadelphia,  where  he  supervised 
the  reconditioning  of  the  freighter 
Western  Ally,  purchased  by  the 
company  for  the  Munson-McCor- 
mick  intercoastal  service  from  the 
Shipping  Board  for  the  reported 
price  of  $171,100. 


Captain  Hans  Lofstadt,  well- 
known  Pacific  Coast  navigator  and 
Columbia  River  pilot,  could  not  be 
landed  aboard  the  pilot  boat  from 
the  steamer  Haver  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  because  of  bad  weather 
and  was  forced  to  continue  on  to 
San  Francisco. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  Haver 
arrived  in  the  Golden  Gate,  Captain 
Lofstad  boarded  an  airplane  and 
flew  back  to  Portland.  Now  Colum- 
bia River  pilots,  whenever  they  are 
forced  to  continue  on  to  another  Pa- 
cific   Coast   port,    will    utilize    air- 


Death  ended  a  long  career  in  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipping  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Captain  Emery  Lewis  Mc- 
Noble,  who,  until  his  passing,  was 
for  sixteen  years  port  captain  of  the 
Admiral  Line.  Funeral  services  for 
Captain  McNoble  were  held  on  No- 
vember 9  in  San  Francisco. 


E.  Grant  McMicken,  on  December 
1,  assumed  the  position  of  vice-pre- 
sident and  general  passenger  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  United  States 
Lines,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

McMicken  is  one  of  the  best 
known  steamship  passenger  men  in 
the  United  States.  His  resignation 
tendered  to  H.  F.  Alexander,  head 
of  the  Admiral  Line,  as  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company,  was  a  surprise 
in  Pacific  Coast  shipping. 

McMicken  had  been  with  the  Ad- 
miral Line  since  1916,  and  since  he 
became  identified  with  the  company 
he  had  played  an  active  part  in 
post-war  passenger  development  on 
the  West  Coast. 

McMicken's  headquarters  will  be 
in  the  general  executive  offices  of 
the  United  States  Lines,  45  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


William  P.  Roth,  president,  ap- 
pointed John  E.  Ryan  as  general 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company.  The 
announcement  came  as  a  surprise  in 
the  shipping  world. 

In  making  the  announcement  Mr. 
Roth  stated  that  William  H.  Sellan- 
der,  veteran  of  the  Matson  organi- 
zation, remains  as  passenger  traffic 
manager,  and  Herbert  N.  Thomas 
continues  as  general  passenger 
agent. 


Captain  John  Percival,  who  has  i 
turned  as  master  of  the  Panama  Mail  lit 
Guatemala  after  an  absence  of  nine  mom 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 


Fred  E.  Doelker,  operating  and 
traffic  manager  of  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Company,  San  Francisco,  is  the  new 
chairman  for  the  Pacific-West 
Coast  South  America  Conference. 
Doelker  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  South  American 
trade  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 
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is,  we  believe,  the  first  marine  in- 
stallation of  this  type.  Injection  on 
these  engines  is  of  the  Hessleman 
patent  type.  The  fuel  pump  builds 
up  a  pressure  of  4000  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  the  automatic  fuel 
valve  opens  at  this  pressure,  inject- 
ing the  oil  through  a  nozzle  with 
very  small  orifices,  resulting  in 
very  fine  atomization.  In  the  upper 
cylinder  heads  there  are  but  two 
openings,  one  for  the  fuel  valve  cen- 
trally located  and  one  for  a  relief 
or  safety  valve.  Fuel  injection 
valves  for  the  lower  half  of  the  cy- 
linder are  installed  on  the  engine 
frame,  and  each  valve  is  connected 
by  tubing  to  four  small  nozzle  tips 
set  in  the  cylinder  head  tangen- 
tially  on  a  circle  a  little  larger  than 
half  the  cylinder  diameter.  The  oil 
spray  is  thus  directed  slightly  to- 
ward the  cylinder  wall  and  away 
from  the  piston  rod. 

The  control  stand  is  located  on 
the  lower  platform,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  starting,  reversing  and  all 
speed  control  are  handled  very 
simply  and  speedily  with  one  hand- 
wheel.  The  fuel  pump  is  located  at 
the  control  stand;  and  any  pump 
can  be  cut  out  at  will  by  the  engin- 
eer in  charge.  350  pounds  of  air 
are  used  in  starting. 

Scavenging  air  is  supplied  by  an 
electrically  driven  blower.  All  cool- 
ing is  by  fresh  water  in  a  closed 
system.  Before  going  to  the  three- 
stage  salt  water  cooled  heat  trans- 
fer coils,  this  fresh  water  is  passed 
from  the  engine  through  the  Deut- 
sche Werft  patent  Turbalo  water 
and  oil  separator,  and  then  through 
a  filter  so  as  to  allow  for  cleaning. 
The  bilge  pump  discharge  is  also 
taken  through  a  large  capacity 
Turbalo  bilge  water  cleaner  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  many  ordinances 
of  various  harbor  authorities  for- 
bidding oil  contamination  of  har- 
bor waters. 

The  design  of  this  engine 
throughout  and  the  layout  of  the 
engine  room  show  careful  consid- 
eration for  marine  problems  and 
for  reliable  operation  at  sea.  This 
resulted  in  a  non-stop,  no  trouble 
run  of  five  weeks  from  Hamburg  to 
San  Francisco;  and  we  think  it  safe 
to  predict  that  there  will  be  no 
stopping  for  trouble  on  the  Oak- 
land during  many  round  voyages. 

The  steering  mechanism  is  elec- 
trically operated  by  the  A.E.G.  sys- 
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tem  of  Leonard  control.  The  rudder 
is  the  Deutsche  Werft  patent  Sim- 
plex balanced  rudder,  said  to  be  the 
best  all  around  steering  device  so 
far  developed.  The  testimony  of  the 
ship's  officers  is  that  with  this 
combination  all  steering  problems 
are  practically  solved  with  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  of  power.  So  well 
is  this  rudder  balanced  that  one 
man  can  handle  it  easily  through 


the  hand  gear,  and  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure of  energy  though  the 
electrical  control  is  less  than  one 
horsepower. 

The  next  two  of  the  seven  vessels 
for  this  Hamburg-American  Line 
service  will  be  the  Tacoma  and  the 
Vancouver.  They  will  be  of  similar 
type,  but  with  geared  turbine  ma- 
chinery using  two  sets  of  turbines 
taken  from  Hamburg-American 
Line  transatlantic  steamers  that  are 
being  given  greater  power  and 
speed.  With  the  seven  vessels  on  the 
run,  a  fortnightly  service  will  be 
maintained  regularly.  This  should 
start  in  the  early  summer  of  1930. 


The  New  Lightship 


(Continued  frc 

step  compressors  driven  by  General 
Electric  motors.  A  Worthington 
Model  99  pump  takes  care  of  fuel 
oil  transfer.  The  fresh  water  pump, 
fire  and  bilge  pump,  and  the  con- 
densate pump  for  the  steam  heating 
boiler  are  all  of  Worthington  make 
driven  by  General  Electric  motors. 

Heat  for  crew  quarters  and  all  of 
the  living  spaces  on  the  ship  is  pro- 
vided by  a  heavy  steel,  upright,  tu- 
bular boiler  built  by  the  Albina 
Marine  Iron  Works  and  fitted  with 
a  Ray  rotary  automatic  oil  burner. 

The  galley  range  is  also  an  oil 
burner.  It  is  the  well  known  Webb 
ship  range  fitted  with  Valjean 
burner. 

A  large  Hyde,  double  reduction 
spur  gear,  electric  windlass  for- 
ward takes  care  of  the  heavy  moor- 
ing chain  and  anchor.  300  fathoms 
of  2-inch  Naco,  stud-link,  cast  steel 
anchor  chain  are  can-ied,  with  a 
7000-pound  mushroom  type  anchor 
in  the  center  hawse  pipe  for  sea 
duty,  and  a  5000-pound  mushroom 
type  spare  anchor  at  the  side  hawse 
hole.  The  windlass  is  set  on  a  slight 
bias  so  as  to  get  as  straight  a  pull 
as  possible  on  the  chains  through 
both  of  these  hawse  holes. 

The  hull  is  of  unusually  heavy 
construction  and  is  divided  into  six 
water-tight  compartments  by  five 
water-tight  bulkheads.  Provision  is 
made  in  the  hull  for  carrying  near- 
ly five  tons  of  lubricating  oil,  59 
tons  of  fuel  oil.  and  39  tons  of  fresh 
water. 

Excellent  roomy,  well  ventilated 
accommodations  are  provided  for  a 
crew  of  seventeen.  Ten  men  in  ac- 
commodations forward  include  six 
seamen,  three  oilers,  and  the  cook. 
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Officers  accommodations  aft  pro- 
vide for  a  master,  two  mates,  three 
engineers,  and  a  radio  operator. 
Liberal  provision  is  made  for  the 
shower  baths  and  lavatories 
throughout  the  quarters.  Special 
spring  bunks  insure  sleeping  com- 
fort. A  large,  double  compartment, 
Frigidaire  automatic  refrigerating 
unit  insures  the  proper  care  of  pro- 
visions between  contacts  with  the 
lighthouse  tender.  And  it  would 
appear  as,  so  far  as  human  ingen- 
uity can  contrive,  the  life  of  the 
crew  of  the  Blunts  Reef  lightship 
will  be  fairly  comfortable. 


The  donkey  boiler  on  the  new  lightship  is 
fitted  with  a  Ray  rotary  fuel  oil  burner. 
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New  York  Shipbuilding  Company 
Miscellaneous  Vessels 

CONTRIBUTING  :o  the  diversity  of  shipbuilding  experience  gained 
by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  during  the  thirty  years  of  its 
development,  are  234  small  vessels  of  17  different  types.  Though  small 
by  comparison  with  many  of  the  merchant  and  naval  vessels  built  here,  these 
miscellaneous  craft  are  important  by  reason  of  the  many  special  problems  of 
ship  construction  met  with  in  their  production. 


J66  Ft.  Carfioal  Built  for  tin  Niw  York  Cmtral  Kailroad  Cmifany 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 

has  built  1C9  carfloats,  totaling  approximately  6  miles  in  length,  for  the  following 
railroad  and  terminal  companies: 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

Brooklyn  Edison  District  Terminal  Co, 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Company 

Delaware,  Lackawana  &  Western  R.  R. 

Erie  Railroad 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 

New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  R.  R. 

Pennsylvania  System 

Reading  Railroad 

Long  Island  Railroad 


Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  R.  &  S.  S.  Co. 


NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO 


Main  Office  and  Works: 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


New  York  Office: 
420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
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New  Firm  of  Naval  Architects 


ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  part- 
nership of  William  Lambie  and 
Curtis  D.  Mabry,  naval  archi- 
tects and  marine  engineers  and  ma- 
rine surveyors  at  Wilmington,  Cali- 
fornia, has  recently  been  made. 
The  new  firm,  to  be  known  as  Lam- 
bie &  Mabry,  has  offices  in  the  Se- 
curity First  National  Bank  Building 
at  106  East  C  Street,  Wilmington, 
California.  Both  partners  are  well 
known  in  the  Pacific  Coast  marine 
circles. 

William  Lambie,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, began  his  marine  career  in 
1902  in  the  drawing  office  of  John 
Brown  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Clydebank, 
Scotland,  and  for  four  years  was  as- 
sistant in  the  firm's  model  basin  en- 
gaged on  design  of  ship's  lines,  pro- 
pellers, and  propulsion  problems 
generally.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  private  model  basins 
in  existence  this  experience  is  ne- 
cessarily limited  to  a  few  naval  ar- 
chitects. 

Since  coming  to  America  in  1912 
he  joined  the  drawing  office  staff 
of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co. 
in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  and 
later  was  employed  by  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Maine,  Ames  Ship- 
building Company,  Seattle,  and  fin- 
ally by  the  Southwestern  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  in  San  Pedro,  Cali- 
fornia, being  with  this  latter  com- 
pany as  naval  architect  during  its 
existence,  where  he  was  responsible 
for  the  design  of  all  the  vessels 
built  by  them. 

Opening  his  own  office  in  Wil- 
mington about  five  years  ago,  he 
was  quick  to  recognize  that  there 
was  a  good  field  for  the  naval  ar- 
chitect in  the  design  of  propellers, 
in  which  field  he  has  gained  an  en- 
viable reputation.  Lambie's  propel- 
lers have  improved  the  speed  of 
many  vessels,  probably  the  best 
known  being  the  case  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Steamship  Company's  steam- 
ers City  of  Los  Angeles,  Harvard, 
and  Yale,  the  running  time  of  the 
latter  vessels  being  reduced  by 
more  than  one  hour  from  San  Pe- 
dro to  San  Francisco. 

Curtis  D.  Mabry  is  a  graduate  of 
Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineering  of  New 
York.  Upon  graduation  he  entered 
the  office  of  William  Gardner,  one 


of  the  foremost  of  American  naval 
architects,  and  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Gardner  for  over  eleven  years, 
where  he  received  his  training  in 
the  design  of  sailing  yachts,  both 
racing  and  cruising,  the  larger 
steam  and  power  yachts,  and  pas- 
senger steamers. 

After  leaving  New  York,  the  de- 
sign of  submarines  at  the  Electric 
Boat  Company  and  destroyers  at  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  occupied  the  time 
until  the  war  began,  at  which  time 
he  came  first  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
being  chief  draftsman  at  the  J.  F. 
Duthie  yard  in  Seattle  until  the 
war's  close.  Mr.  Mabry  then  return- 


ed east  and  was  in  charge  of  the  de- 
sign of  four  municipal  ferry  boats 
for  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Mabry  returned  in  1920  to 
San  Pedro  to  join  Mr.  Lambie  at  the 
Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany as  chief  in  charge  of  the 
drawing  room,  and  so  continued  un- 
til the  yard  closed. 

Mr.  Mabry  until  returning  west 
this  fall  has  been  associated  with 
John  G.  Alden  of  Boston,  in  charge 
of  the  design  and  supervision  of  all 
of  the  larger  construction  work  in 
both  yachts  and  commercial  vessels. 
The  partnership  of  Messrs.  Lambie 
and  Mabry  is  the  culmination  of  a 
friendship  and  business  association 
of  fourteen  years. 


Package  Research 


PACKAGE  Research  Laboratory 
at  Rockaway,  New  Jersey,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of 
Ira  B.  Lanphier,  of  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, as  director. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Mr.  Lanphier 
will  continue  the  work  of  package 
design  and  construction  that  he  has 
been  carrying  on  for  several  years 
under  John  A.  Newlin  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory.  His  new  work 
and  that  of  Package  Research  La- 
boratory will  be  directed  toward 
cutting  container  and  transporta- 
tion costs  in  the  shipment  of  all 
clases  of  goods  which  require  boxes 
or  crates  for  safe  transit. 

One  of  his  important  tasks  will 
be  the  further  development  of  wire- 
bound  boxes,  which  are  growing  in 
popularity  because  of  their  light 
weight,  strength,  and  low  cost. 

In  these  bo.xes,  steel  wire  and 
staples  are  substituted  for  a  large 
part  of  the  wood  formerly  used, 
with  an  average  saving  of  62^2  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  wood.  This 
results  in  the  conservation  of  large 
quantities  of  wood,  as  well  as  the 
production  of  containers  of  greater 
flexibility,  lighter  weight,  and 
equal  or  greater  strength. 

Mr.  Lanphier  is  a  graduate  of 
South  Dakota  State  College  and  has 
the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
served  in  the  Field  Artillery  of  the 
91st  Division  during  the  war  as  sec- 
ond   and   first    lieutenant,    and    is 


now  major   in   the   Field   Artillery 
Reserve. 

The  past  8'^  years  Mr.  Lanphier 
has  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  pro- 
perties of  wood  and  the  design  and 
construction  of  containers  of  all 
types  at  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory at  Madison,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Branch  of  Research  of  the 
Forest  Service,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


ENGLISH  CONCERN  HELPS 
"OLD  IRONSIDES" 

rOT  many  months  hence  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution  will  be 
spreading  her  wings  proudly 
to  the  breezes.  Such  a  small  amount 
of  funds  is  now  needed  to  finish 
the  work  of  overhauling  and  recon- 
struction that  no  one  doubts  for  an 
instant  the  success  of  this  patriotic 
endeavor,  started  with  the  pennies 
of  thousands  of  school  children.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  for  the  public 
to  know  that  a  little  more  cash  is 
wanted  and  it  will  be  forthcoming 
immediately. 

L.  W.  Ferdinand  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
United  States  representative  of 
Jeffery's  Marine  Glues  has  donated 
half  of  the  marine  glue  necessary  to 
put  the  old  frigate  in  commission 
again.  The  English  concern  of  Jef- 
fery's Marine  Glues  have  most  gen- 
erously volunteered  to  supply  free 
of  charge  the  other  half.  This  is 
extremely  liberal  on  the  part  of  the 
donators,  as  it  will  take  all  of  5000 
pounds,  or  two  and  one-half  tons  of 
glue  to  do  a  thorough  job. 
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For  Steam  and  Motorship 

Parsons-  White  Brass  S.A.  is  acknowledged  by  port  and 
chief  engineers  as  an  excellent  bearing  metal  lor  all 
bearings  of  steam  and  Diesel  propelled  vessels.  It  is  a 
high  tin  base  metal,  manufactured  from  virgm  n 
and  for  over  thirty  years  has  proven  its  worth 
principal  British  and  American  built  ship 
C.    V.    LANE,     1005    BjKour    Buildi 


San    Fi. 


Setting  New  Standards  in  Marine  Engine  Performance 
with  many  notable  improvements      «        r/.r^«wi^^ 


The  New  BK  Models  put  FRISCO  STANDARD 
far  in  the  vanguard  in  marine  engine  performance. 
New  standards  for  Dependability,  Economy  of 
operation  and  Freedom  from  trouble  have  been  set 
by  these  modern  gas  engines,  which  are  lighter  in 
weight,  faster  in  speed  and  possessed  of  far  more 
endurance  and  wearing  quality  than  the  old  engine. 


THE  NEW  MODEL  BK 


These  efficient,  staunch  and  reliable  BK  Models  have,  among  their  many  improve- 
ments: High  Compression:  Removable  Bearings  on  main  journals,  crank  pins  and 
cam  shaft:  Force-Feed  pressure  lubrication  and  closed  base,  allowing  no  leakage  of 
oil  or  fumes  into  engine  room. 

IVe'll  gladly  furnish  further  details  of  the  Model  BK     most  modern  of  all  heary-duty  Gas  Engines. 


«S1MP 


STANDARD  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 
Dennison  and  King  Streets,  Oakland,  California 
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tors  on  the  way  to  the  daily  service 
tanks.  A  battery  of  three  No.  900  De 
Laval  vapor-tight,  fuel  oil  centri- 
fugals does  this  work  very  effec- 
tively and  has  sufficient  capacity 
to  take  care  of  the  normal  fuel  con- 
sumption with  one  idle  or  being 
cleaned.  Two  National  liquid  meters 
check  the  oil  consumption;  and  a 
battery  of  Pneumercator  gauges  in- 
dicates the  tank  contents. 

The  cargo  handling  machinery 
consists  of  twelve  5-ton  and  four 
3-ton  Laurence-Scott  electric,  worm 
drive  winches.  The  windlass  is 
driven  by  a  140-horsepower  motor, 
and  quite  a  number  of  electric  cap- 
stans and  warping  winches  ave  in 
evidence. 

Lifeboat  and  life  raft  "pace  is 
provided  for  full  capacity  of  pas- 
sengers and  crew.  The  forward 
boat,  port  and  starboard,  is  equip- 
ped with  gasoline  engine  drive  and 
with  radio.  Several  boats  on  each 
side  are  equipped  with  the  new  man- 
ual propeller  gear  in  place  of  oars. 
All  boats  are  handled  on  Welin  0/ 
Welin-IVIcLaughlin  davits  by  elec- 
tric boat  hoists. 

The  bridge  of  the  Asama  Maru  is 
a  central  control  room  for  the  en- 
tire ship.  Mechanical  engine  room 
telegraphs  are  duplicated  in  case  of 
emergency  by  an  ingenious  electri- 
cal signaling  device  employing  col- 
ored lights.  A  Kolster  radio  direc- 
tion finder  mounted  over  a  Sperry 
gyro-compass  repeater  insures  safe 


-^ 
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This  pair  of  Sharpies  super-c 
main  engines.  A  similar  i 


rifuge  oil  purifiers  takes  czt 
allation  guards  tfie  lubricatii 


■  of  the  lubricating  oil  fo 
n  of  the  au.xiliary  engine. 


navigation  in  fog.  The  Sperry  gyro- 
helmsman  and  the  Sperry  course  re- 
corder keep  the  vessel  on  a  prede- 
termined course  with  minimum 
yaw.  Several  Kent  Clear-Vision 
screens  help  the  navigating  officer 
to  see  clearly  in  rain,  snow,  sleet, 
hail,  or  mist.  Stone  electric  water- 
tight doors  in  bulkheads  in  various 
parts  of  the  ship's  under-water 
body  are  opened  or  closed  at  will 


from  the  bridge  through  the  Stone 
control  board.  Fire  in  any  of  the 
holds  or  machinery  spaces  immedi- 
ately registers  in  the  Rich  smoke 
detection  cabinet;  or,  if  the  fire  be 
in  passenger  spaces,  the  Derby  fire- 
alarm  system  indicates  the  spot. 
A  Sal-log  indicates  and  registers 
the  speed  of  the  ship  through  water 
and  a  Walker  electric  ship's  log 
checks  both  speed  and  distance.  A 


The  pilot  houi 
Asama  Mam  is  I 
control  station 
power  activities  and  ship' 


all 
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H.  A.  B.  SNEVE  CO. 

SEATTLE— SAN    FRANCISCO— NEW    ORLEANS 

62  Marion  St.  38  S!»ar  St.  P.  O.  Box  1234 

MANUFACTURERS'    REPRESENTATA'ES 


IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 


F.A.CTORV  Ar,-~-,s  MARINE  SUPPLIES 

SELLING  TO  DISTRIBUTORS 

Representing  the  following  Manufacturers  : 


ISAACSON  IRON  WORKS 

h\J,/i-  and  Dory  J  n,  lu,rs—For,„mls. 
Sa'^y  and  Babbill  Jtuhun.  Sled 
Castings. 


Wm.  S.  Brusstar.  Jr. 

Balsa  Preservers.  Buoys,  Kapoc 
Jackets 


St.  Clair  Iron  works 

Julnmalic  Boal  Bailers 


ALBERT  WINSLOW  CO. 

Xorlhern  Ash  Oars,  Canoe  Paddles 


A.  E.  Moeller  Company 

Barometers.  Thermometers 
Hydrometers 


Zophar  Mills,  Inc. 

Ship  Pilch.  Turps.  S'a^-al  Sto 


Lohee  Pump  &  Machinery  Co. 

Brass  Gear  Pumps 


EVANS  Manufacturing  Co. 

risUtia  S^ii'els.  Rinas—Spoons. 


^ 


Geo.  Kirby  Jr.  Paint  Co. 

Marine  Paints. 

Old  Style  Copper  Paint. 


MAINE  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Marine  Hardv:are,  Drop  Forgintis 
HEX-M  BRAND 


The  East  Hampton  Bell  Qo 

Bells  and   Gongs 


Philadelphia  Hardware  Si 
Malleable  Iron  Works 

Marine  Mallcahles  k  Drop  Forij. 


THE  LEETONIA  TOOL  CO. 

Manne.  Railroad  and  .-ilininy   Tools 


Torrey  Roller  Bushing  Works 

Shea-.es,  Bushinas,  Marine  Hardware 


Portable  Light  Co 

Search    Liffhts    and    Si 


The  SEA-DOG  Line  of  Fishing  Supplies 

Cast  Brass  Sr^iirls,  Snaps  and  Rini/s  Steel  If  ire  Cuttii 

Srlf-Luliricatina  Trollinq  Blocks  Fish  Gaffs  and  I 

Brass  Brailin,/  Blocks  Rubher  Trolhnp 

Brass  Line  Clamps  Fla.x  Leader  Line 

Siijnal  Horns  and  IC hislles 
Double  .Feting   ICingPumps 
Ship's  Clocks,  Barometers, Binoculars 
Flags,  Hooks,  Lights,  Prcser^rrs 
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laryngophone  is  installed  for  direct 
communication  to  the  engine  room, 
and  the  bridge  has  connection 
through  the  ship's  telephone  system 
with  every  part  of  the  vessel. 

The  Asama  Maru  power  plant  is 
that  of  a  more  powerful  Aorangi. 
with  considerable  improvement  in 
control  and  in  operating  efficiency. 
She  will  make  an  even  better  dem- 
onstration of  the  economy  of  the 
Sulzer  diesel  marine  power  plant 
than  that  made  by  the  Vancouver- 
Sydney  "Cloud  Piercer." 


View  across  the  after  end  of  the  lower  plat- 
form in  the  engine  room  of  the  Asama  Maru 
featuring  the  Sulzer  thrust  bearings  and  the 
Sulzer  lubricating  oil  pumps. 


Pacific  Boatyard 
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Angeles  by  W.  C.  Billsborough,  J. 
H.  Mundhenk,  and  H.  F.  Smothers. 

This  firm  will  take  over  the  steel 
welded  boat  building  business  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Manufacturing 
Company  which  recently  completed 
an  all-steel  electrically  welded 
yacht  for  Wm.  Creakbaum  and  Ray 
Chaplin  of  Los  Angeles.  The  yacht 
is  56  feet  long,  13.6  feet  beam,  and 
4.5  feet  draft.  She  is  powered  with 
a  Cummins,  Type  K,  6-cylinder,  4- 
cycle,  full  diesel  engine  of  170 
horsepower,  fitted  with  electric 
starter  and  arranged  for  full  pilot 
house  control.  Accommodations  are 
provided  for  15  persons,  including 
the  crew. 

The  manner  of  welding  this  hull 
was  described  in  the  August  issue 
of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  page 
331. 
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power  plant  of  375-horsepower  and 
will  have  capacity  for  140  tons  of 
iced  fish.  Delivery  is  scheduled  for 
next  February. 

H-10    Water    Taxi    Company,    of 

San  Pedro,  is  to  have  a  new  50- 
foot  water  taxi  powered  with  a  die- 
sel engine  as  an  experiment  with 
this  type  of  power  plant  in  its  fleet. 
A  Winton  Model  6,  150-horsepower 
diesel  is  being  installed  in  a  new 
vessel  under  construction  at  the 
company's  plant  on  Watchorn  Bas- 
in Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Arthur 
Pankey  is  the  designer. 


Anderson    &      Cristofani,       San 

Francisco,  are  building  a  self-pro- 
pelled wooden  barge  for  the  Fay 
Transportation  Company  of  Rio 
Vista,  California.  The  barge  is  to 
be  140  feet  long,  38  feet  beam,  and 
is  to  be  powered  with  two  135- 
horsepower  Atlas  diesel  engines. 

This  plant  is  also  building  a  60- 
foot  fishing  boat  to  be  powered 
with  a  90-horsepower  Atlas  diesel 
engine  for  a   Monterey  fisherman. 


San  Pedro  Boat  Building  Com- 
pany, San  Pedro,  Calif.,  has  recent- 
ly completed  a  100-foot  diesel  pow- 
ered bait  boat,  the  Cipango,  design- 
ed by  A.  D.  Lee  and  the  builders 
for  Y.  Nagasugi  and  N.  Maieda, 
who  fish  for  the  California  Pack- 
ing Corporation  out  of  San  Pedro. 
The  vessel  is  equipped  with  space 
for  140  tons  of  iced  fish,  and  cost 
around  $70,000.  She  has  a  375  shaft 
horsepower,  6-cylinder,  Western- 
Enterprise  diesel,  Lipman  refriger- 
ator, and  Byron-Jackson  pumps. 

This  yard  is  also  building  a  bait 
boat  102  feet  long.  25  feet  beam, 
and  12  feet  depth  for  Andrew  Zam- 
barlin.  The  boat  will  have  a  main 


AI  Larson,  boat  builder  at  Los 
Angeles  Harbor,  is  building  a  115- 
foot  refrigerated  bait  boat  for  Ido. 
Ishi,  and  Shindo,  San  Pedro  fisher- 
men working  for  the  Van  Camp  Sea 
Food  Company.  The  boat  will  have 
a  beam  of  27  feet  and  depth  of  12 
feet.  She  will  have  cork  insulation 
and  electrical  refrigeration.  The 
main  power  will  be  supplied  by  a 
450-horsepower  diesel  engine.  The 
iced  fish  capacity  will  be  190 
tons,  and  the  boat  will  have  a 
cruising  radius  of  5000  miles. 

This  yard  recently  completed  a 
76-foot  purse  seiner  for  Bernard 
Carr  and  Ray  Katenich. 


Work  will  be  started  in  Decem- 
ber on  a  new  45-foot  trap  tender  at 
the  yards  of  the  J.  M.  Martinac 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Tacoma,  for 
the  account  of  Frank  Berry  of  Ta- 
coma, owner  of  the  vessel  Nome. 
The  little  ship  will  be  of  heavy 
wood  construction  and  with  11  feet 
8^  inches  beam  and  4  feet  draft, 
and  will  be  powered  with  a  40-h.p. 
Atlas  full   diesel. 

This  yard  also  has  under  contract 
at  the  present  time  six  large  re- 
pair jobs  and  will  build  a  large 
marine  railway  this  winter  to  ac- 
commodate ships  up  to  120  feet  in 
length. 


Fahy  &  McNulty,  freight  for- 
warders. Pier  5,  San  Francisco, 
have  been  granted  permission  by 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  to 
operate  a  speed-boat  passenger  ser- 
vice between  the  Oakland  munici- 
pal airport  and  the  Ferry  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


Contracts  have  been  let  to  the 
Johnson  Shipbuilding  Co.,Seattle,by 
L.  E.  Geary,  architect,  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  more  vessels  for  the 
fishing  trade.  The  largest  is  a  75 
by  18  by  8-ft.  cannery  tender  for 
the  San  Juan  Fishing  and  Packing 
Company  of  Seattle,  and  will  be 
powered  with  a  4-cylinder  135- 
horsepower  diesel,  make  not  speci- 
fied. The  second  will  be  a  50-foot 
fish  carrier  powered  with  a  50- 
horsepower  diesel  for  P.  E.  Harris. 


Simpson  8C  Fisher 

INCORPORATED 

Sailmakers     and 
Dealers    in    Cotton    Duck 

For  Domestic  and  Export  Trade 

Selling   Agents 

Protectol  Liquid  Waterproofing 
R.  P.  RASMUSSEN 

MANAGER 

240   Steuart  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ETS'HOKIN 
and  GALVAN 

MARINE  ELECTRICIANS 
RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Supplies,  Repairs, 
Construction 

181   STEUART   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone;    Davenport    1526 
240    CANAL    AVE.,    WILNDNGTON,    CAL. 

Phone  Wilmington   704 


HAVISIDE 
COMPANY 

SEAGOING  STEEL  WRECKING 

AND  SALVAGE  BARGES 

Complete  Salvage  Equipment 

Lifting  Capacity  up  to 

100  tons 

SUBMARINE  DIVING 

SHIP  CHANDLERS 

SAIL  MAKERS         SHIP  RIGGERS 

Agenlj; 

American  Steel  tf  Wire  Co. 
Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

Filler's   Cordage 
Alberton  Cotton  Duck 

56   Steuart   St.  Tel.   D.venport  364J 

San  Francieco 


A.  J.  MORSE  &  SON,  Inc. 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

FIRE  SUPPLIES  AND  THE 

INVINCIBLE  NOZZLE 

221  HIGH  ST.         Boston,  Mass. 

The   C.    J.   Hendry   Company 


PAGE  BROTHERS 
SHIP  AND  FREIGHT  BROKERS 

310  California  Street,  San  Frantdsco 


C.  J.  HENDRY  CO. 

27-31   MAIN  STREET 
Devenport   2800 
San    Fremnjco,    C«l. 

SHIP    CHANDLERY— Columkiim    Manila    Rope,    Engineen' 

Supplies,    Woolsley*a    Copper    Paint 

FISHERIES'    SUPPLIES— Linen   Salmon    Netting    mnd   Thtoida, 

Cotton  Netting,    Rop.  u.d  Seine  Twine.   FirfUng  Boat   Suppbe. 


J.  &  R.  WILSON,  Inc 

SHIP  CHANDLERY  and  SHIP  PROVISIONS 

Lion  Patent  Asbeatos  and  SetniMeullic  Packing 
127-135  STEUART  ST.  SAN  FRANOSCO 


VEHISOTE 

Trade   Mark. 

THE  STANDARD  PANEL  BOARD 

recognized   by 

ALL  SHIPYARDS,  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS  AND 
SHIP  OWNERS 

Samples   and    information    gladly    furnished    on   request. 

PANTASOTE  COMPANY,  INC. 

250  Park  Avenue  at  46th  Street,  New  York 

People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago. 

753   Monadnock   Building,   San  Francisco,   CaU(. 

WATERHOUSELESTER-SCOVEL   CO. 

540  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaUl. 


G.  BRUCE  NEWBY 

NAVAL  ARCHITECT  -  MARINE  SURVEYOR 
LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 

524  -WEST   SIXTH  STREET 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

TELEPHONE   4517 


Tel.   Kearny   2907 

D.  W.  DICKIE 

ENGINEERS  and  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS 

SANTA  MARINA  BUILDgJG  ^^J^o^ 

112  MARKET  STREET  CAUFOKNL^ 

Telegraphic   Addr^s,   "DICWE,"    San   Francisco 


C.  H.  EVANS  8C  CO. 

Eitabliabed  1S75 

MACHINE  WORKS 
Repairing— Pipe  Cutting— Pumpi 
Evans'      Steam      Steering      Gear 

187  FREMONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WELCH  &  COMPANY 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

MATSON  BLDG.,  215  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone   Kearny   624-625 


W.  W.  SWADLEY,  Photographer 

vishc-    to    announce    that    the    business    lotmcrly    conducted    by    Mr. 
iwadiey  at  ;68  Maitet  Slrect  is  being  earned  on  in  conjunction  with 
he  business  o( 
MORTON  a:  CO.,  Commercial  Photographers,  515  Market  Street 

-  made    in    the   past    by   Mr.    Swadlcy    have    been    •""" 


'Th    MlrVt"  Strict' and    wilY'be 'available    under    the 
numbers    as   previously   and    all    colr&spondeni 


as   previously   and    all    coircspouueutc    ,tso.«,,  e.    •-, 
r' making  new  photographs  should  be  addressed  to  51!  Market  Street- 
The  telephone  number  remains  the  same:  SUtter  2310 
state    also    wishes    to    express    appreciation    to    Mr.    Swadley  s 
and   customers  for   their   patronage   and   assure   a   continuation 

L    _,...  . —  — 1...  .t,B  np,T.  arrangement. 

of   W.   W.   SWADLEY. 


Mrs     Man 
Mrs.    Man 


Swadle 


wlion,    Ex. 


